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GRAPES,  culture  of  in  cities,  and  injury  from  winter, 
20 1 .  Notice  of  a  couple  of  bunches  of  the  sultana, 
from  Dr.  Monkur,  211.  Garden,  culture  of,  221. 
Powell  or  bland,  233.  Catawba,  presented  by  R. 
Sinclair,  241.  Injury  to  vines,  by  N.  Herbemont, 
241.  Answer  to  queries,  244.  Isabella,  a  remark- 
able vine,  245.  Native,  Cunningham  and  Wood- 
son, presented  by  Dr.  Norton  ,251.  Isabella,  wine 
from,  261.  Cunningham  and  Woodson,  by  N.  F. 
Cabell,  325.  Scuppernong,  345.  Mr.  Herbemont's 
essay  on,  311.  380.     Warrenton,  393. 

GRAPES,  Americati,  not  subject  to  depredation  from 
the  rose  bug,  by  L.  U.  9.     June  grape,  notice  df. 
by  J.  O'Fallon,  25.    Native  grapes,  described,  29. 
The  Isabella,  kept  till  spring,  95.     Scuppernong, 
129.    Description  and  drawing  of,  132.    Isabella, 
a  good  one,  160. 
GRASSES,  best  adapted  to  use,  &c.  386. 
GRASS  SEED,  remarks  on  sowing,  21. 
GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS,  management  of,  45. 
GRISCOM,  S.  S.  his  meteorological  table  for  March, 
55.     For  April,  81.     May,  119.     June,  ISO.     July, 
183.    August,  239.    Septeiiiber,  241.    October,  287. 
November,  319.     On   frogs  destroying  chickens, 
321.     For  December,  359.     For  January,  399. 
GUUL  AGHADJ,  or  rose  tree,  by  Com.  Porter,  145. 
Remarks  on,  by  S.  Feast,  169. 


DARNEL,  a  specimen  sent  to  the  Editor  by  E.  R.  124.     FLY,  in  early  sown  wheat,  281. 


And  Cheat,  by  the  Editor,  131.  By  T.  Emory,  140. 
By  Fair  Play,  242.     And  Cheat,  by  R.  214. 

DEVON  COW,  death  of  a  fine  one,  121.  Cattle,  sale 
of,  233. 

DIALOGUE,  between  a  city  officer  and  a  horticultu- 
rist, 413. 

DICKINSON,  John,  on  Cheat,  4. 

DltECIOUS  PLANTS,  remarks  on,  213. 

DISEASES  in  horses,  23.  In  sheep,  31.  39.  64.  In 
hogs  and  horses,  134. 

DRAINING  wet  land,  its  Importance,  339.  361. 

DRILL,  and  broad  cast  system,  comparative  views,  92. 
Description  and  drawing  of,  308. 

DROUGHT,  stirring  ground  in,  129. 

DUNG,  remarks  on,  304. 


FODDER,  cheap,  of  straw,  &c.  334. 

FOOD,  of  plants,  remarks  on,  281. 

FORCING  fruits  and  vegetables,  13,  62. 

FORMAN,  Gen.  T.  M.  presents  stock  of  the  cork  tree, 

169.     On  the  male  maclura,  241. 
FOUNDER,  in  horses,  Turkish  cure  for,  254. 
FREDERICKSBURG,  agricultural  society  of,  remarks 

on  Mr.  Garnett's  address  to,  305.    Mr.  Garnett's 

address  to,  306. 
FROGS,  bull,  destroy  chickens,  321. 
FRUITS,  on  forcing,   13.     New  ones  received  from 

Col.  O'Fallon,  25.     Damage  to  trees  by  the  last 

winter,  30.      Brazilian,    118.     Fine  gooseberries 

and  cherries,  121.     .Autumnal,  most  crude,  157. 

Amelioration  of,  364. 
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HAMILTON,  Col.  J.  P.  extracts  from  his  travels  in 
Colombia,  405. 

HARDEN,  R.  R.  on  blindness  in  horses,  14.  On  snake 
bites,  46.  On  hexagonal  planting,  culture  of 
corn,  &c.  66.  On  blind  staggers  in  hogs  and  horses, 
134.     Bots  in  horses,  284. 

HARD  NAMES,  in  botany,  their  propriety,  17. 

HAY  PLANT,  prangos,  account  of,  257. 

HEAD.ACHE,  cure  for,  383. 

HEART,  of  a  sow  broken,  33. 

HEAVES,  in  horses,  ginger  a  cure  for,  405. 

HEDGE,  best  kinds  of,  season  for  setting,  age  of  plants, 
&c.  29.  Best  shrubs  for,  30.  Swcetbrier,  71. 
Live,  for  New  England,  85. 

HEDGFORD,  the  fine  horse  purchased  in  England  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  193. 

HEDYSARUM  GYRANS,  notice  of,  81. 

HEMEROCALLIS  FLAVA,  notice  of  SI. 

HEIFER,  gives  milk  before  calving,  305. 

HEMP,  on  its  culture,  290.  By  the  Editor,  361.  By 
Henry  Clay,  362. 

HEMP,  Sisal,  reward  for  a  machine  for  cleaning,  26S. 
Grows  in  Georgia,  and  how  to  clian,  3;; I. 

HERBEMONT,  N.  on  honesty  the  beslpolicy,  21.  On 
native  ornamental  plants,  113.  On  American  wine, 
233.  On  a  hybrid  cat,  238.  On  injury  to  grape- 
vines, 241.  Essayonwineandgrapes,3l1.380.  388. 


HEXAGONAL  PLANTING,  by  tho  Editor,  9.  By 
'j.  F.  D.  25.  By  the  Editor,  65.  By  B.  R.  Har- 
den, 66.  ,  ,  .,, 

HIBBEKT  AND  BUIST,  on  tho  male  maclura,  with 
remarks  by  tho  Editor,  223. 

HICKORY,  cords  made  from,  321.     Bed  cords,  358. 

HINTS  TO  FARMERS,  by  B.  363. 

HOGS,  made  to  work  in  Illinois,  97.  Blind  staggers 
in,  134.  101.  Bedford  breed,  182.  On  choice 
of  breeds  and  management,  209.  On  raising,  in 
Georgia,  223.  Improvement  in,  by  R.  K.  Meade, 
253.  New  food  for,  by  the  Shakers,  25".  Large 
one  in  New  England,  350.  Parkinson  breed- 
Bedford  breed,  3i3.     A  great,  415. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  a  substitute  for  hops,  244. 

HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY,  second  prize  es- 
say on  Rural  Economy,  by  N.  Herbemont,  Esq.  21. 

HONEY,  large  quantity  found  in  a  tree,  286.  Method 
of  obtaining,  303. 

HOPS,  culture  of  54.  414. 

HOP  BEER,  how  to  make,  39. 

HORSES,  bots  in,  14.  Diseases  in,  by  "Middle  Virgi- 
nia," 23.  Bots  in,  38.  Bots  in,  by  R.  R.  Harden, 
284.  Ginger  a  cure  for  heaTcs,  405.  Blind  stag- 
gers in,  134.  191.  Hedgford,  imported  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  193.  To  prevent  being  teazed  by  flies, 
193.  jScouring-  in,  238.  Yellow  water  in,  238. 
Turkish  cure  for  founder  in,  254.  Prevention  of 
bots  in,  2"1. 

HORSECHESTNUT,  useful  in  bleaching  and  washing, 
103.     For  making  paste,  169. 

HORSERADISH,  culture  of,  270.  311. 

HORTICULTURE,  influence  of,  281.  Of  Venice,  294. 
Experiment  in,  294.     Improvements  in,  318. 

HORTICULTUR.AL  matter,  excess  of,  apologized  for, 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Pennsylvania,  156.  N. 
York,  166.  Of  Charleston,  address  before,  227. 
252.  Recommended  in  Baltimore,  257.  277.  283. 
Address  before  Society  of  Monroe  Co.  298.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Maryland,  with  remarks,  305.  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Pennsylvania,  309.  The  Maryland, 
offer  premiums,  345. 

HOTBED,  mode  of  making,  21.     Construction  of,  302. 

HOT  HOUSES,  heating  by  hot  water,  37.  125.  By 
hot  air,  175. 

HOT  WATER,  for  heating  hot  and  green  houses,  37. 
125. 

HOUSEKEEPING  in  Germany,  183. 

HOVEN,  in  cattle,  recipe  for,  233. 

HUMPHREYS,  Gen.  his  advice  to  young  farmers,  187. 

HYBRIDS,  propagation  from,  236.  Cat,  by  N.  Herbe- 
mont, 238. 

HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS,  on  changing  its  color,  102. 

I. 

IMPROVEMENT,  of  worn  out  land,  extract  of  letter 
to  R.  K.  Meade,  £6.  In  the  American  Farmer, 
suggested,  242. 

INDIAN  PEAR,  a  new  fruit,  seeds  of  received  by  the 
Editor,  from  Col.  O'Fallon  and  Major  Sanford  25. 

INDUSTRY,  advantages  of,  225. 

INFLUENZA,  in  Georgia,  treatment  of,  53. 

INK,  on  extracting,  from  linen,  7,  9.  Marking,  how  to 
make,  361. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding  fruit  trees,  197. 

INSECTS,  to  destroy  flies,  bugs,  &c.  125.  167.  The 
crysomcla  vilivora,  191.  Habits  of,  198.  Soap- 
suds, an  antidote  for,  203.     In  peas,  404. 

INSTINCT,  in  sheep,  25.     Vegetable,  206. 

IRON,  preservation  of,  from  rust,  104. 

IRON  PIPE,  lio-.v  to  bend,  72. 

IRRIGATION,  Dr.  Spofford's  essay  on,  156. 

ISABELLA  GRAPES,  preserved  till  spring,  95.  T^eir 
good  quality,  169. 

J. 

JACKSON,  Mr.  purchases  the  horse  Hedgford,  in  Eng- 
land, 193. 

JOHNSON,  C.  W.  on  salt  for  agricultural  purposes, 
314.  322. 

JONNIKIN,  or  Johnny  cakes,  origin  of  the  term,  65. 

K. 

KENRICK'S  new  American  Orchardist,  358. 
KEYHOLE  CATS,  mystery  explained,  M5. 
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LAFAYETTE,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Skinner,  S5S. 

LAND,  worn  out,  improvement  of,  26. 

LAYING,  plants,  &c.  to  propagate,  295. 

LEAVES,  for  manure,  276.  297. 

LEMON  JUICE,  why  altered  by  keeping,  215. 

LEMON  SYRUP,  receipt  for  making,  238. 

LETTERS,  to  bo  addressed  to  the  publisher,  1.     Of 

character,  remarks  on,  385. 
LIGHTNING  RODS,  how  to  put  up,  255. 
LILIES,  remarks  on,  by  D.  T.  164. 
LIME,  its  uses  as  manure,  27.     And  ashes,  as  a  lop 
dressing,  76.     Inquiries  relative  to,  81.     Inquiry 
how  to  burn,  193.     As  manure,  by  E.  RulSn,  266. 
As  manure,  378. 
LIME  WATER,  for  destroying  worms,  25.  99. 
LIVE  FENCES,  material  for,  29.     For  New  England, 

85. 
LIVERPOOL  SALT,  improper  for  butter,  38. 
LIVE  STOCK,  importance  of  selecting  best  brecds,39 1 . 
LOCUST,  on  the  culture  and  value  of,  13.   Is  the  farm- 
ers' monitor,  49.     Indicates  the  season  of  planting, 
73.     Culture  of,  361.     Its  value  and  culture,  398. 
LOOSENING  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  52. 
LUCERNE,  its  value  and  culture,  52. 
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McCALL,  Thomas,  furnishes  a  table  of  the  weather 
in  Georgia  for  ten  years,  33.  On  the  Warrenton 
grape,  393. 

McKIM,  Isaac,  presents  gooseberries  and  cherries,  121. 

MACLURA,  male,  letter  from  Hibb%rt  and  Buist  on, 
with  remarks  by  the  Editor,  225.  Letter  from  T. 
M.  Forman,  241.  Males  and  females  produced 
from  a  female,  273. 

MADDER,  notice  of  its  value  as  a  crop,  121.  Direc- 
tions  for  raising,  144.     Culture  of,  220. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  PLANTS,  produced  from  a  di- 
cecious  plant,  273. 

M.AMMOTH  PUMPKINS,  a  new  kind,  241. 

MANDRAKE,  or  May  apple,  remarks  on,  284. 

MANGEL  WURZEL,  and  sugar  beet,  culture  of,  &c. 
50.  341.  413.     Notice  of,  by  the  Editor,  185. 

MANUFACTURES,  of  Rhode  Island,  103.  Domestic, 
report  of  the  Brighton  exhibition,  275. 

MARKETS,  foreign,  I.  25.  33.  49.  57.  65.  81.  97.  113. 
121.  136.  152.  177.201.  209.225.265.  273.  281. 
289.  297.  New  York  grain,  273.  Foreign,  313. 
345.369.393.401. 

MANURES,  Dr.  Hosack's  mode  of  saving,  12.  How  to 
save  the  liquid  of  stable  manure,  28.  Plaster  of 
Paris,  51.  Straw  useful  for,  60.  Calcarious,  Ruf- 
fin's  Treatise  on,  113.  Salt,  124.  Economical 
management  of  farm  yard,  211.  On  saving  and 
managing,  226.  Lime  as,  by  E.  Ruflin,  266.  Leaves 
for,  276.  By  J.T.Jones,  291.  Collecting,  291. 
Salt  used  as,  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  314.  Importance 
of,  315.  339.  Stable,  its  nature,  and  how  to  pre- 
serve, 343.  Marsh  mud  as,  335.  Application  of, 
377.     Remarks  on,  379.     Dung,  394. 

MARKING  INK,  how  to  make,  361. 

MARL,  beds  of,  found  in  Virginia,  220.  282.  By  E. 
Ruflin,  331.  Observations  on, in  reply  to  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin,  354. 

MARSHES,  reclaimed,  by  John  Welles,  239. 

MARSH  MUD,  report  on,  as  manure,  353. 

MATRIMONIAL  GARDEN,  by  T.  Bridgeman,  407. 

MAXIM,  an  old  one  contradicted,  303. 

MEADE,  R.  K.  on  cheat  or  chess,  67.  On  Wool,  134. 
On  Durham  Shorthorn  cattle,  162.  Recommends 
an  Agricultural  Society,  212.  Improvement  of 
Sheep,  245.  On  the  improvement  of  hogs,  253. 
On  agricultural  exhibitions,  402.     Death  of,  409. 

ME.ADQiVS,  harrowing,  when  sward  bound,  35.  49. 
CleTning,  190. 

MEASE,  Dr.  James,  his  experiments  with  the  Chinese 
silkworms,  180.  On  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  stock  and  graft,  239. 

MELON,  winter,  presented  by  Mr.  Thompson,  329. 
Extraordinary  one,  390. 

MERRIL,  James,  his  address.  330. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE,  for  March,  by  S.  S. 
Griscom,  33.  For  April,  87.  For  May,  119.  For 
June,  151.  For  July,  183.  For  August,  239.  For 
September,  247.  For  October,  287.  For  Novem- 
ber, 319.     For  December,  359.     For  January,  399. 


MICE,  field,  how  to  get  rid  of,  103.    How  to  destroy, 

207.     Protection  against,  332. 
MIGNONETTE  TREE,  how  to  make,  206. 
MILDEW,  recipe  for,  65. 

MILK,  nature  and  properties  of,   9.     Removing  bad 
smells  from,  182.     Quantity  consumed  in  London, 
401. 
MILK  POWDER,  how  made,  247. 
MISSOURI  COUNTRY,  notice  of,  95. 
MIXTURE  OF  SOILS,  dissertation  on,  by  Rev.  Mor- 

rell  Allen,  234. 
MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  new  Chinese  Mulberry,  81. 
105.     Cocoons  produced   from,   270.     Notice   of, 
289.  337. 
MOSSY  LANDS,  remedy  for,  60. 
MOTH,  bee,  best  method  of  destroying,  245.  262. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  by  D.  T.  141. 
MOUNTAIN  RICE,  inquiry  about,  89. 
MOUNT  VERNON,  the  farmer  of,  217. 
MOUBRAY  ON  POULTRY,  notirc  of,  137. 
MULBERRY,  new  Chinese,  Morus  Multicaulis,  81.  105. 
Cocoons  produced  from,  276.     Notice  of,  289.  357. 
MULBERRY  LEAVES,  dried  and  powdered  for  silk- 
worms, 237. 
MUMMIES,  plants  found  with,  405. 
MURIATIC  ACID,  oxiginated,  revives  seeds,  263. 
MUSE,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  on  cheat,  58. 
MUSHROOMS,  culture  of,  20.     Caution  to  eaters,  353. 

Why  edible  ones  differ  from  others,  183. 
MYRTLE,  wax-bearing,  notice  of,  222. 

N. 

NAMES  of  vegetables,  hard  ones,  17. 

NATIVE  ornamental  plants,  173. 

NETTLE,  why  it  stings,  143.  . 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMERS,  character  of,  33. 

NIGER,  extracts  from  a  journal,  334. 

NORTON,  Dr.  D.  N.  on  the  Scuppernong  grape.  132. 

Presents  Cunningham  and  Woodson. grapes,  257. 
NOYEAU,  oil  of,  383. 
NYMPHEA  NELUMBO,  notice  of,  245. 

o. 

OAK  LEAVES,  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  for 
manure,  297. 

OATS,  the  Hopetoun,  332. 

OFFSPRING,  apt  to  assume  the  characters  of  remote 
ancestors,  273. 

OGDEN,  Gouv.  on  cheat  or  chess,  290. 

OILS,  fixed,  observations  on,  86.  From  sunflower 
seeds,  191.     Of  noyeau,  383      Sunflower,  409. 

OIL  STONE,  specimen  of,  from  Virginia,  137. 

ONION  BED,  a  profitable  one,  7. 

ONIONS,  to  preserve  from  sprouting,  88.  Spanish, 
sent  by  P.  White,  153.  By  the  Editor,  161.  White 
tree  and  potato,  by  tho  Editor,  177.  On  raising 
seed,  415. 

OPIUM,  impropriety  of  its  culture  in  the  south,  137. 

OPODELDOC,  to  make  liquid,  321. 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  best  method  of  sowing,  401. 

ORCHARDIST,  Kejirick's  new  American,  358. 

ORCHARDS,  pruning,  373. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  new  fact  in,  by  D.  T.  231. 

OUT  BUILDINGS,  their  construction,  383. 

OX,  an  extraordinary  one,  403. 

OXEN,  on  training,  7.  Anecdote  of  one,  49.  Train- 
ing, 102.     Feed  for,  103.     Training,  207. 


PAINT,  white,  without  lead  or  oil,  207. 

PAPER,  made  from  wood  shavings,  72.     Agricultural, 

a  np-w  one  proposed  in  Lower  Virginia,  243. 
P.\RSN1PS,  culture  and  use  of,  in  Herefordshire,  79. 
PASCALIS,  Dr.  Felix,  his  notice  of  Traite  d'Agricul- 

ture,  39. 
PASTURE,  for  swine,  79.     Impropriety  of  keeping 

land  in  perpetual,  203. 
PEACHES,  price  of  in  London,  351. 
PEACH  PITS,  saved  in  the  fall,  how  to  preserve  and 

plant,  64. 
PEACH  TREES,  salt  prevents  insects  at  the  roots,  71. 

Culture  of,   110.     Anomalous  produce  of  a,   143. 

Efiects  of  winter  on,  in  the  Genesee  country,  by 

D.  T.  214. 
PEAR  TREES,  girdling  makes  prolific,  141.    Diseases 

in,  169. 
PEARS,  petre,  presented  by  R.  Carr,  Eiq.  241. 
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PEAS,  new  method  of  raising,  145.    And  barley,  cul- 
ture of,  282.    New  plan  of  sticking,  303.    As  a 
field  crop,  356.     Insects  in,  404. 
PEBBLE  STONE  FENCE,  how  to  make,  399. 
PERRINE,  Henry,  proposes  to  establish  a  nursery  of 

tropical  plants,  263.  .      .    ,„, 

PERSIAN  TOBACCO,  samples  of,  received  401. 
PERUVIAN  COTTON,  remarks  on,  by  P.  White,  153. 
PETRE  PEARS,  presented  by  R.  Carr,  Esq.  241. 
PHYSIOLOGY,  vegetable,  357.  373. 
PICTURE,  an  old  one,  337.  r  o^    loi 

PINUS  CEMBRA,  an  eatable  pine,  notice  of,  84.  197. 
PIPPINS,  preserved,  334.  ,,...•         r 

PLANTER'S  GUIDE,  by  Sir  H.  Stewart,  notice  of, 

297.  313. 
PLANtJNG,  from  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
2  10  13.43.  60.  68.  76.  83.  92.  100.  lOS.  116. 
Hexagonal,  by  the  Editor,  9.  ByJ.F.  B.25.  By 
the  Editor,  65.  By  R.  R-  Harden,  66.  Corn,  75. 
Of  trees,  329.  .        ,,      „,      . 

PLANTS,  how  to  protect,  49.     Reviving,  71.     Physio- 
logy of,  86.     Tropical,   101.     Physiology  of,  124. 
Native  ornamental,  173.     Adapting  them  to  soils, 
324.    Esotics,&c.  342.    Found  with  mummies,  405. 
PLASTER,  use  of,  on  corn,  49.     As  manure,  61.     On 

vegetables,  52.     As  manure,  67. 
PLOUGH,  with  a  weed  hook,  by  Mr.  Garnett,  308.321. 

Culture  of  corn  with,  394. 
PLOUGHlNG.andhoeing,  180.  Utility  of  frequent,  372. 
PtEONIES,  notice  of,  81.  97.     By  An  Amateur,  137. 
PLUM,  Arkansas,  plants  of,  received  from  Col.  O'Fal- 
lon,  25.     Fine  ones,  in  the  Genesee  country,  237. 
POISON  ROOT,  remarks  on,  349.  .  .„  „, 

POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL,  Prince's,  notice  of,  78.  81. 

By  T.  145. 
PONDS,  season  for  emptying,  1S2. 
POPOSEE,  how  to  make,  182. 
PORK,  New  England,  large,  350. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  16,  18S2. 


It  being  more  convenient  in  "making  up'  the  Far- 
mer, we  liave  changed  our  Editorial  head  to  the  first 
pa<Te.  By  this  it  is  by  no  means  iniended  that  our 
lucubrations  shall  take  precedence  of  the  valuable 
communicalions  of  correspondents;  to  which  the  Far- 
mer is  indebted  for  nearly  all  its  merits;  but  to  serve 
a  mere  mechanical  convenience. 


We  could  spin  out  a  "long  yarn"  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  volume,  and  probably  should  do  so, 
were  we  not  stoically  indifferent,  if  not  misanthropi- 
cally  opposed,  to  all  such  ceremonials.  The  present, 
however,  must  be  an  exception,  so  far  as  a  statement 
of  some  new  arrangements  makes  it  necessary. 

The  want  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties in  tliis  central  part  of  the  Union  has  been  most 
sensibly  lelt,  and  after  doing  all  we  could  to  cause 
their  establishment,  we  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
their  place  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  attached  to  the  Farmer  establishment, 
an  Experimental  Farm,  where  we  shall  keep  every 
description  of  Improved  Stock,  make  trials  of  all 
New  VEGETAELf:s,  including  cereal,  culinary,  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants;  all  which,  when  thus  proved 
to  be  valuable  and  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
will  be  kept  for  sale.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  farm 
is  the  cultivation  of  every  description  of  Garden 
Seeds,  to  which  our  climate  is  adapted,  and  for  this 
purpose  such  preparation  has  been  made  by  the  im- 
portation and  collection  of  genuine  kinds  as  will  en- 
sure the  good  quality  of  all  we  shall  produce.  As 
time  and  means  permit,  we  shall  add  an  extensive 
nursery  to  the  establishment,  and  in  the  management 
of  this  department  we  shall  attend  more  to  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruit,  than  to  the  number  of  our  varie 
lies;  knowing  full  well  that  half  a  dozen  good  varie- 
ties are  worth  more  than  half  a  hundred  of  merely 
passable  kinds. 

On  this  farm,  with  this  object,  the  Editor  of  the 
Farmer  has  just  located  himself.  He  has  gone  on  to 
it  full  of  hope  and  ardent  with  expectation  that  his 
labours  in  the  great  cause  of  American  husbandry 
will  result  in  much  good  to  his  country,  and  at  least 
a  tolerable  competency  to  himself.  Such  being  the 
views  and  objects  of  the  present  arrangement,  the  Edi- 
tor does  not  hesitate  to  ask  assistance  from  his  numer- 
ous friends  in  this  undertaking,  in  the  way  of  contri- 
butions, of  any  thing  they  may  deem  valuable,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  assuring  them  that  all  such  shall 
be  made  to  leach  the  common  stock  of  the  country, 
and  to  enrich  it  with  all  the  qualities  they  may  be  ca- 
pable of  imparting. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  although  the  Edi- 
tor resides  upon  the  farm,  and  bestows  upon  it  con- 
stant personal  attention,  his  duties  as  Editor  of  the 
Farmer,  are  attended  to  as  usual,  and  he  hopes  icill 
he  with  irjcreased  practical  utility — as  he  will  be  able 
to  devote  his  hours  of  respite  from  the  labours  of  the 
field  and  garden,  to  the  pleasing  occupation  of  impart- 
ing to  others  the  information  gleaned  from  the  field  of 
experience. 

The  Editor  also  deems  it  proper  to  say,  that  the 
seed  store  and  agricultural  agency  for  some  time  es- 
tablished, at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer,  have 
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been  extended  and  will  be  continued  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendance  of  ISIr.  Hitchcock,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Farmer.  At  this  establishment  every  thing 
kept  or  produced  on  the  experimental  farm,  as  well  as 
all  articles  necessarily  obtained  from  foreign  countries, 
comprising  a  complete  assortment  of  seeds,  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  fur  sale;  and  all  articles  appertaining 
to  farming  and  gardening,  not  kept  at  the  store,  will 
be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  agricultural 
agency.  In  ouranticipations  of  success  in  this  under- 
taking, we  maybe  deceived;  but  we  greatly  err  in  our 
estimate  of  men  and  things  if  they  be  not  realized. 
Our  experiments  with  new  things  will  not  be  costly — 
enough  only  to  try  their  value  and  adaptation  to  the 
climate  will  be  obtained  and  cultivated.  This  will 
cost  but  little,  and  if  they  prove  worthless  or  unsuited 
to  the  country,  the  loss  will  be  unimportant.  The 
bulk  of  labour  and  expense  will  be  bestowed  upon  ob- 
jects of  ascertained  value,  and  on  these  the  establish- 
ment will  be  dependent  for  support.  Experiments  in 
cultivation  will  also  be  made  upon  the  smallest  possi- 
ble scale  at  first,  so  that  the  risk  of  loss  will  be  reduc- 
ed to  an  equally  low  minimum.  If  a  rod  square,  under 
a  new  mode  of  cultivation,  is  improved  by  it,  we  shall 
have  the  best  assurance  of  success  upon  an  acre; and  if 
it  be  not  improved,  we  shall  have  sufficient  warning 
against  a  more  extended  expeiiment. 

VVe  have  deemed  it  proper  thus  to  lay  our  views 
and  designs  before  our  patrons,  that  whatever  advan- 
tages may  accrue  therefrom  to  them  or  to  ourselves 
might  he  availed  of. 

If  those  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange  deem  our 
plan  one  of  public  interest,  we  shall  be  gratified  to 
see  the  above  article  copied  into  their  papers. 


Aracacha. — We  regret  our  inability  to  accompany 
the  article,  from  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  on  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  cultivating  Aracacha,  with 
a  detail  of  our  own  experiment.  Our  engagement  in 
removing  to  our  farm  for  sometime  past  has  prevented 
it.  We  have  only  time  and  room  to  say,  that  the  re- 
sult of  our  experiment  is  much  more  flattering  than 
that  of  Mr.  Legate,  owing  probably  to  the  difference 
of  climate.  We  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  preserv- 
ing the  roots  of  this  excellent  vegetable  through  the 
winter,  and  shall  have  enough  to  finish  the  experi- 
ment the  approaching  season;  when,  if  it  proves  va- 
luable, and  we  have  now  little  doubt  of  it,  we  shall 
be  able  to  supply  those  who  may  desire  it.  Our  opi- 
nion is  very  strong  that  it  will  be  as  easily  cultivated 
as  the  parsnip. 

A  REauEST. — Our  subscribers  will  readily  per- 
ceive, that  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  plan  as 
sketched  above  indispensibly  requires,  at  the  outset 
especially,  the  disbursement  of  much  money.  For 
this  we  are  entirely  and  solely  dependent  on  our  pa 
Irons.  The  publisher,  therefore,  earnestly  solicits 
those  who  are  in  arrears  for  the  13th,  or  any  pre- 
vious volume  or  volumes,  to  remit  the  amount  by 
mail,  at  his  risk  without  delay.  He  ventures  also, 
to  appeal  for  a  favor  to  that  numerous  class  of  sub- 
scribers who  make  it  a  point  to  cornpltr  punctually 
with  the  terms  (paying  at  the  middle  of  their  year,) 
and  to  whom  he  feels  truly  grateful.  It  is,  that  they 
remit  this  year  in  March  or  April,  instead  of  Sept-^rn- 
ber.  This  would  pmbably  be  of  little  imporlanci-  t'j 
Ibem,  but  certainly  of  much  to  iiiin.  He  leaves  it,  of 
Course,  to  Iheir  decision. 


One  word  more.  The  practice  of  addressing  biui- 
nesa  letters  to  Gideon  B.  Smith  is  productive  of  some 
inconvenience  and  delay,  as  he  resides  some  miles 
from  town,  and  does  not,  as  formerly,  visit  the  store 
daily.  To  insure  prompt  attention  all  letters  apper- 
taining to  the  business  in  any  department  of  tlie  "es- 
tablishment," should  be  addressed  to  I.  Irvine  Hitch- 
cock, who  v^ill  attend  to  them  punctually.  Owing, 
however,  to  a  concurrence  of  untoward  circumstances 
many  letters  remain  at  this  moment  on  our  desk  un- 
answered.    They  shall  be  attended  to  very  soon. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

LivERPOoi,  Markets. — Our  last  dates  were  to 
Wednesday,  January  25.  Up  to  that  time  the  sales 
of  Cotton  were  about  2000  bales  a  day,  and  the  mar- 
ket rather  languid,  though  nn  the  last  day  slightly 
improved  by  news  from  the  United  States.  The  best 
prices  of  two  weeks  before,  being  hardly  maintained. 

We  have  now  to  add  that  the  sales  of  that  business 
week,  ending  with  Friday  27th,  amounted  to  14,000 
bales,  with  an  improved  appearance  on  the  last  days, 
recovering  all  which  had  been  lost. 

During  the  next  week  (ending  Feb.  4th)  a  decided 
improvement  took  place,  amounting  to  id  perlb.  in 
fine  quality,  and  la3-8d  on  low  qualittes. — The  parti- 
culars are  as  follows:  11,860  bags  Boweds  at  ua7d- 
2,774  Orleans  at  5dda8d;  (10  at  8°*d;)  3,518  Alabama 
4  7-8a6dd;  448  Sea  Island  at  9iidal5d:  30  Stained  at 
7da8id. 

About  5,000  bales  of  American,  of  common  quality, 
have  been  purchased  at  5d.a53d.,  also  some  parcels  of 
East  India  for  shipment.  With  so  brisk  and  general 
a  demand  an  advance  of  l-8da4d  has  been  established 
nn  the  lower  qualities  of  American,  and  on  all  other 
descriptions  1  8d  per  lb.  The  market  closed  yester- 
day steadily,  but  with  a  less  urgent  demand  than  the 
two  preceeding  days.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  our  stock  is  considerably  reduced,  being  at  present 
estiitiated  at  only  182,500,  whilst  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  there  remained  on  hand  225,400  bans 
and  hales. 

A  steady  business  continues  to  be  done  in  Tobacco; 
this  week's  sales  reach  above  100  hhds.  at  full  prices', 
taken  by  our  own  and  the  Irish  manufacturers.  Corn 
Market — A  moderate  demand  is  experienced  for  fresh 
Irish  wheats.  Of  free  American  flour  little  remains 
here  that  is  good.  Indian  corn  is  very  unsaleable.  In 
grain  and  flour  under  the  lock  but  little  business  has 
been  done.  The  last  sale  of  flour  was  a  parcel  of  sour 
Virginia,  for  which  21s  per  bri.  was  paid. 

From  the  London  JVeta  Price  Cnrnnt,  of  Fib.  7. 
Wool— During  the  past  month  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  and  large  sales  both  of  German 
and  Spanish  Wools,  have  been  made,  the  slock  on 
hand  of  the  right  selling  kinds  is  small. 

Sales  at  Havre.  Feb.  8— 408  bales  Louisiana 
Cotton  at  OOfiilOOf;  742  do.  Georgia  at  73«881  cts.; 
124  bags  St.  Domin?o  Coffee,  entrepot  at  65  cts.:  30 
mill  whale  Oil  at  40i|  free —7lh.— 1863  bales  Cot- 
ton, Louisiana,  84cnU".;  Georgia,  82c;  176  bairs  Mo- 
cha Coffee  free  ll'61;  100  do  Haiti,  56  7-8c  entrepot; 

44  hhds  Philadelphia   Quercitron,  at  13f60 — 6th. 

874  bales  Cotton;  271  bags  Havti  Coffee  at  61  7-Sa 
63  1-8  cts.;  39  cases  Bengal  Indigo  at  SfoOalOraO 
free— 10th- — 63  bales  Cotton:  15  bris  1st  sort  Pot 
Ash,  at  40f50;  25  do  Pearl  Ash,  at  -!2f50  35  cts.  new- 
Carolina  Rice  at  26f50;  49  bags  Gum  Senegal,  at 
8f  free;  100  bogs  Hayti  Coffee,  67  Jc.  entrepot. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER    vr. 

Of  the  Culture  of  Phntalions;  Soil;  Pruning;  Tldn- 
ning;  remedies  for  aeeidvnUd  injuries  and  JValitrid 
Diseases  of  Forest  Trees.  Of  the  Tanning  afford- 
ed by  the  Bark  of  different  Species  of  Trees. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  xiii.  page  355.) 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  branches  which  in- 
dicate an  over-luxuriant  growth  should  never  be 
suffered  to  become  large,  or  to  exceed  the  medium 
size  of  the  majority  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  but 
should  be  pruned  off  close  to  the  stem  when  the 
general  interests  of  the  plant  will  admit  of  it.  Tliese 
over-luxuriant  branches,  which,  when  suffered  to  take 
the  lead  in  growth  of  the  general  boughs,  become 
so  hurtful  to  the  perfection  of  growth  of  the  stem, 
are  evidently  produced  and  supported  by  the  acciden- 
tal circumstance  of  a  superior  portion  of  soil  being  in 
the  way  of,  and  into  which  the  roots  immediately  con- 
nected with  these  boughs  penetrate  and  afterwards 
keep  possession.  By  taking  off  such  branches  early, 
therefore,  tlie  extra  supply  of  nourishment  afforded  by 
such  local  circumstance  ol  soil  is  directed  to  tlie  stem 
and  useful  lateral  branches. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  by  depriving  a 
tree,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  its  side  branches,  the 
growth  of  the  stem  in  length  is  promoted,  but  llie  di- 
ameter, strength,  or  thickness  of  it  is  not  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  When  (he  side  branches  are 
destroyed  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  neglect  of  ju- 
dicious thinning,  the  like  injurious  effects  ensue  to  tlie 
primary  object  liere  in  view  that  of  obtaining  the 
largest  quantity  of  timber  of  the  best  quality  on  a 
given  space  of  land. 

When  the  lateral  branches  perish  or  cease  to  be 
produced,  except  towards  the  top  of  the  tree,  from  the 
want  of  pure  air  and  the  vital  inlluence  of  the  solar 
rays  on  the  foliage,  the  existence  of  the  tree  may  con- 
tinue for  years,  but  the  produce  or  increase  of  limber 
of  any  value  ceases,  and  it  dies  prematurely,  affording 
at  last  a  produce  comparatively  of  no  value,  after  hav- 
intr  obstructed  the  profitable  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
adjoining  trees  during  its  latter  unprofitable  stages  of 
life.  In  the  contest  for  the  preservation  of  existence 
which  takes  place  after  a  certain  period  of  growth 
among  the  individual  trees  of  a  plantation  which  has 
been  neglected,  or  left  without  the  aid  of  judicious 
pruning°or  thinning,  there  will  be  found  trees  which, 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  having  originally 
a  vigorous,  healthy  constitution,  and  from  partially  es- 
caping the  numerous  injuries  and  obstructions  of  growth 
that  accrue  to  trees  by  neglect  of  culture,  have  at- 
tained to  a  valuable  timber  size.  The  timber  of  the 
few  such  trees,  however,  as  have  thus  gained  the  su- 
jiremacy,  is  frequently  much  blemished  by  the  slumps 
of  the  dead  branches  having  become  imbedded  in  the 
wood;  and  this  serious  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber and  the  value  of  the  tree,  is  tlie  invariable  conse- 
quence of  neglecting  to  prune  off  these  stumps  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  or  rather  neglecting  to  cut  away  close 
to  the  stem  such  branches  as  indicate  decay,  and  be- 
fore they  cease  growing. 

The  time  at  which  pruning  should  begin,  depends 
entirely  on  the  growth  of  the  young  trees.  In  some 
instances  of  favourable  soil  and  quick  growth  of  the 
plants,  branches  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years  to  require  foreshortening,  and  in  case  of  the 
formation  of  forked  leaders,  to  be  pruned  off  close  to 
the  stem.  When  the  lateral  branches  of  different 
trees  interfere  with  each  other's  growth,  pruning,  so 
as  to  foreshorten,  should  be  freely  applied  in  every 
case,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  air  among 
the  branches,  or  the  undue  preponderance  of  branches 
on  one  side  of  the  tree.  Perfect  culture,  in  this  re- 
spect, requires  that  the  plaiiiation  should  be  examined 


every  year,  and  by  keeping  the  trees  thus  in  perfect 
order  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  making  too 
great  an  opening,  or  depriving  a  tree  too  suddenly  of  a 
large  propurtion  of  branches.     The  operation  will  also 
be  so  much  more  quickly  performed,  as  to  render  the 
expense  of  management  less  than  if  the  pruning  were 
delayed,  or  only  performed  at  intervals  of  years,  as  is 
too  frequently  practised.     By  this  management  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  necessity  for  pruning  close  to  the 
stem,  until  the  tree  attain  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  or 
even  more  than  that,  provided  the  stem  be  clear  of 
lateral  branches  from  five   to  eight  feet  from  the  root. 
When  the  lateral  branches  are  regular  and  moderate- 
ly large,  the  smaller  length  of  clear  stem  may  be 
adopted,  and  where  the  branches  are  larger  towards 
the   top,  the   greater   space  of  close  pruning.     P'ive 
years  from  the  first  close  pruning  will  not  be  too  long 
before  the  second  is  performed;  one,  or  at  most,  two 
tire  of  branches  may  then  be  displaced  in  like  man- 
ner.    The  increase  of  diameter  of  the  stem,  is  the  on- 
ly certain  test  for   deciding   whether  the  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  branches  may  be  pruned  off"  to  most 
advantage,  or  whether  it  may  be  prudent  to  take  any 
away  from  the  stem  until  it  attain  greater  strength 
and  thickness.      By  examining  the  trees  of  a  planta- 
tion  annually,  the   critical    time  for   pruning   every 
branch   for  the  best  interest  of  the  trees  is  secured. 
Some  trees  inay  be  pruned  with  great  advantage  suc- 
cessively for  years,  whilst  others  may  only  require  it 
every  three  or  five  years,  and  others  again  not  at  all. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  resinous  or  non-re- 
productive  trees  are  benefitted  by  pruning;  but  the 
value  of  judicious  close  pruning  to  that  tribe  of  trees 
cannot  be  doubted:  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  too  true 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  it  has  been  carried  to  a 
mischievous  excess.       Young  firs   and   larch    trees, 
when  deprived  of  their  lateral  branches,   to   within 
four  or  five  lire  of  shoots  of  the  top,  are  frequently 
seriously  injured  by  the  winds  acting  on   the  tuft  of 
branches,  which  become  as  a  lever  loosening  the  roots, 
and   producing  all  the  evils  of  a  suddenly  checked 
growth,  besides  those  of  excessive  bleeding  or  loss  of 
the  resinous  sap,  and  the  want  of  the  periodical  supply 
of  nourishment  to  the  stem  aftorded  by  these  branch- 
es.    At  sixteen  years  of  growth,  larches  standing  at 
four  feet  apart,  will  be  benefited  by  moderate  pruning; 
i.  e.,  of  two  or  three  tire  of  the  lowermost  branches, 
particularly  should  these  appear  to  be  decreasing  in 
their  former  vigour  of  growth;  and  afterwards  in  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  successively,  the  like  treatment 
should  be  adopted  to  these  lowermost  branches  evinc- 
ing a  decline  of  healthy  growth.     The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  pine  or  Scotch  fir  and  the  spruce;  but  the 
former,  having  large  and  compound  branches,  should 
be  pruned  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  latter,  or  before 
the  lateral  shouts  are  more  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter.    When  the  branch  to  be  taken  off  is  several  inch- 
es in  diameter,  the  wound  is  so  large,  the  excavation 
of  resinous   sap  so  great,  and  the  heart- wood,  or  the 
vessels  which  constitute  it,  so  indurated,  as  to  render 
the  perfect  union  of  the  new  and  the  old   wood  less 
certain  than  in  young  branches,  all  which  ir.ake  the 
removal  of  large  branches   productive  of  more  evil 
than  service  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  quality 
of  the  timber.     On   the   contrary,  when  the  pruning 
of  the  pine  is  altogether  neglected,  and   the  dead  or 
rotten  stumps  or  snags  of  branches  are  left  to  be  em- 
bedded in  the  wood,  or  to  form  cavities  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  or  other  extraneous  matters  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stem,  all  the  purposes  of  profit   and  of 
pleasure  are  sacrificed  to  neglect  or  unskilful  culture. 
Judieimis  thinning  may  be  said  to  be  productive  of 
the  same  valuable  effects  to  a  plantation  of  timber- 
trees  in  the  aggregate,  as  those  which  judicious  prun- 
ing produces  on  every  individual  tree  composing  it:  by 
the  admission  of  a  proper  circulation  of  air  and  the  so- 
lar rays,  and  permitting  the  free  expansion  of  the  es- 
sential lateral  branches  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  by  pre- 
venting an  unnecessary  waste  or  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  by  the  rools  of  all  supernumerary  trees. 


The  great  advantages  of  judicious  thinning  are  not 
confined  to  the  object  of  obtaining  the  largest  quantity 
of  timber  of  the  best  quality  on  a  given  space  of  land 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time;  but  the  produce  of  the 
trees  thus  thinned  out  ought  to  afford  a  return  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  culture,  interest  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  value  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  In  many 
instances  the  profits  arising  from  the  thinnings  of  well 
managed  woods  have  covered  these  charges  before  the 
period  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  planting. 
The  time  at  which  the  process  of  thinning  should  be 
commenced,  depends  on  the  like  causes  as  those  which 
regulate  pruning,  and  need  not  here  be  lepeated. 

In  general  the  freest  growing  plantations  require  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  trees  taken  out  by  the  time 
they  have  attained  to  eight  years  of  growth  from 
planting.  On  forest-tree  soils  of  a  medium  quality, 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  may  be  attained  by  the 
young  trees  before  thinning  is  necessary;  but  should 
fifteen  years  elapse  before  the  trees  demand  thinning, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  plantation  has  been  impei- 
feclly  formed. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  given  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  trees  to  be  thinned  out  periodically,  which  will 
apply  to  all  plantations  and  to  every  kind  of  forest- 
tree  in  them.  A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  the  habits 
of  trees,  is  absolutely  essential,  to  execute  with  suc- 
cess this  very  important  branch  of  arboriculture.  We 
may,  however,  quote  the  following  statement  from 
practice  as  one  example,  taken  from  an  average  of 
acres  on  an  extensive  plantation  in  Sussex: 

One  acre  of  siliceous  sandy  soil,  vvorlh  7s.  per  acre, 
when  under  pasturage,  being  properly  prepared  and 
planted  with  larch,  at  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  re- 
quired thinning  for  the  first  time,  when  the  trees  had 
attained  to  ten  years  of  growth. 

Number  of  trees  when  planted  3555  on  one  acre, 
of  which  100  had  failed  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
growth;  therefore  when  the  thinning  commenced  the 
number  was  3455. 
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The  future  returns  of  income  from  the  plantation, 
now  rest  on  six  hundred  and  eighty  tree's  neatly  ar- 
rived at  their  perfection  of  growth.  The  distance  of 
nine  feet  apart  is  considered  a  suflicient  space  for  the 
larch,  spruce,  and  silver  firs,  to  attain  to  their  maxi- 
mum of  timber  growth,  on  soils  of  an  average  quality 
adapted   to  their   habits;  aud  as  the  above  trees  majr 
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profitably  occupy  the  soil  for  twciiiy  or  thirty  years 
more,  or  without  ceasing  to  produce  limber  annually 
for  thai  period,  the  thinning  now  should  depend  on, 
or  be  regulated  by,  the  circumstances  of  demand  lor 
the  produce,  more  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  individu- 
al trees  which  remain. 

In  the  above  details  of  thinning,  it  will  seein  to  de- 
mand an  explanation,  why  certain  trees  of  the  lowest 
value  at  fifty  years'  growth  should  have  been  left  ap- 
parently to  encumber  the  ground,  while  trees  of  a  va- 
lue equal  to  these  are  cut  down  at  ten  years  of  growth. 
The  answer  to  this  question  brings  us  back  again  to 
the  difficulties  before  alluded  to,  of  giving  any  data, 
or  rules  applicable  in  all  cases,  founded  on  number, 
size,  distance  and  time,  for  the  e.xecution  of  the  dil- 
ferent  processes  of  culture,  relative  to  assisting  and 
controlling  the  functions  of  vegetable  life,  so  as  to 
produce  a  given  result,  or  obtain  a  specified  quantity 
of  timber  from  certain  trees  under  different  circum- 
stances of  soil,  site,  local  climate,  and  culture. 

If  all  trees  were  produced  from  seed  with  the  same 
legree  of  constitutional  strength,  and  were  the  soils 
on  which  they  might  be  planted  of  the  liUe  nature 
throuorhout,  and  under  equal  circumstances  with  re- 
gard to  moisture  and  e.xpusure,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  influential  point,  then  statical  rules  of  practice 
for  the  culture  of  trees  might  with  equal  certainly  be 
given,  and  of  as  general  an  application  to  suit  every 
Tariety  of  case,  as  those  for  the  execution  of  any  me- 
chanical art:  but  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact;  and 
every  variation  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  exposure  and 
,  growth  of  the  trees,  must  be  met  with  a  correspond- 
inof  variation  in  the  process  of  culture,  as  regards  the 
nuinber  of  trees  to  be  thinned  out,  the  distance  at 
which  they  should  stand,  and  their  size  and  age. 
The  trees  above  mentioned,  which  at  fifty  years' 
growth  were  not  of  greater  value  for  the  purposes  of 
limber,  than  several  trees  thinned  out  at  ten,  assisted 
the  growth  of  the  more  valuable  trees,  which  immedi- 
ately or  more  remotely  adjoined  them,  by  the  shelter 
they  afforded  asrainst  cutting  winds,  and  by  ameliora- 
ting the  local  climate,  to  that  degree  as  to  fully  war- 
rant their  continuance.  Those  trees  which  were  of 
equal  value  to  these  when  cut  down  at  ten  yeais'  of 
growth,  stood  so  close  to  others  of  greater  promising 
value  as  to  injure  the  growth  of  both,  and  had  they 
been  suffered  to  remain,  would  have  prevented  some 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  the  planlalion  from  at- 
taining to  perfection.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
removing  the  former  description  of  plants,  the  most 
valuable  trees  are  promoted  in  growth,  and  on  the 
other  preserved  from  injury,  by  suffering  less  valua- 
ble ones  to  remain. 

Various  tables  have  been  calculated  to  assist  in  de- 
ciding on  the  number  of  trees  to  be  thinned  out  of 
plantations  at  stated  periods;  one  of  these  by  Mr. 
\Vaistell,  appears  to  be  brought  to  as  near  a  correct 
average,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

"The  fillowing  table  shews  the  number  of  trees  to 
be  cut  out  in  thinning  woods,  and  the  number  left 
standing  at  every  period  of  four  years,  from  twenty 
to  sixty- four  years,  reckoning  that  the  distance  of 
trees  from  each  other  should  be  one-fifth  of  their 
height,  and  that  the  trees  should  have  increased 
twelve  inches  in  height,  and  one  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence annually,  and  to  have  been  at  first  planted  four 
feet  apart." 

When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  access  to  certain  parts 
of  the  plantation,  and  additional  rides  or  drives  must 
be  made,  the  lines  should  be  marked  out  by  barking 
the  trees  in  the  course  of  it,  or,  what  is  belter,  by  a 
circular  mark  with  whitewash  or  lime.  The  roots 
should  be  grubbed  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
prepared  and  sown  with  the  seeds  mentioned  in  Chap- 
ter V.  When  there  are  steeps  or  hills,  the  drives 
shuuld  be  formed  with  the  most  easy  ascent  fur  the 
convenience  of  timber  carts.  The  ascent  ought  not 
to  be  greater  than  one  foot  in  thirty.  The  most  use- 
ful instrument  for  determining  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
forest  drives,  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  the  common 
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level,  furnished  with  an  index  divided  into  ninety  de- 
grees. When  the  plumet  line  hangs  at  the  forty- 
fifth  degree,  the  legs  of  the  instrument  indicate  a  jier- 
fect  level,  and  when  it  hangs  at  a  lesser  or  greater 
number,  it  indicates  the  degree  of  ascent  or  descent 
accordingly.  In  plantations  the  thinning  of  which 
has  been  neglected,  the  trees  next  the  sides  of  the 
drives  ate  always  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  and 
afford  a  test  at  all  times  to  judge  how  far  judicious 
thinning  has  been  practised  or  neglected.  When  this 
essential  part  of  culture  has  been  nealecled,  the  great- 
est caution  is  necessary  iu  performing  the  work.  The 
trees  being  grown  up  slender,  weak,  and  deficient  of 
side  branches,  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  the  winds  or 
currents  of  air,  will  be  found  injurious,  if  not  fatal. 
The  outside  trees  should  be  continued  iu  their  thicket 
state  for  several  years  after  the  first  relief  is  given  to 
the  interior  trees,  and  even  then  should  only  be  de- 
jirived  of  decaying  companions,  or  of  branches  unne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  but  which  it  may 
be  advantageous  for  the  trees  to  lose.  Trees  weak- 
ened by  growing  in  a  crowded  state,  become  more  ob- 
noxious to  disease,  and  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
to  that  of  jiarasilic  plants,  such  as  mosses  and  lichens, 
which  rarely  or  never  appear  on  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous trees.  The  number  of  trees  to  be  taken  out  on 
the  first  occasion  of  the  thinning  of  a  neglected  plan- 
tation should  be  very  limited,  and  confined  to  those 
which  have  become  the  most  exhausted.  The  pro- 
cess should  be  carried  on  for  sis  or  seven  years,  until 
completed.  The  pruning  of  such  trees  shuuld  be  con- 
fined to  the  removal  of  decaying  or  dead  branches,  un- 
til the  gradual  introduction  of  fresh  air,  and  the  solar 
rays  by  the  thinning  process  has  renewed  lateral 
shouts  and  invigorated  the  branches.  Forest-trees 
are,  like  other  organized  bodies,  confined  to  a  certain 
period  of  existence,  in  which  the  stages  of  growth 
are  distinctly  marked,  from  the  first  development  of 
the  plant  in  its  seedling  stale,  until  its  ultimate  decay 
by  the  course  of  nature.  Different  species  of  trees 
have  different  periods  of  existence.  The  oak  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  longest  duration,  and  perhaps,  the 
larch  of  the  shortest.  The  oaks  in  VVoburn  Park, 
mentioned  before,  as  being  of  such  large  dimsnsions 
and  in  perfect  health,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
under  three  hundred  years  of  ago.  The  elm  may  be 
placed  next  in  order  with  the  chesnut,  ash,  beech, 
and  hornbeam,  the  pine,  and  lastly  the  larch.    These 


estimates  of  the  comparative  duration  of  different  spe- 
ciesof  trees  are,  however,  given  from  observation  only, 
and  are  not  founded  on  such  certain  data  as  to  render 
them  more  than  an  approximatioutothe  truth,  for  soils, 
local  climates,  and  the  various  other  causes  which  pro- 
mole  or  relard  the  progress  of  vegetable  health  and 
growth,  interfere  with  the  completion  of  the  perfect, 
natural  term  of  vegetable  life  in  numerous  instances. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  howe- 
ver, of  soil  and  culture,  trees  are  suliject  to  various 
diseases  and  accidents,  and  from  what  has  already 
been  mentioned,  as  to  their  structure  and  living  func- 
tions, this  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise.  The  dis- 
eases of  lurcst  trees  may  be  comprised  under  those 
of  a  general  nature,  wherein  the  internal  functions 
are  interrupted  or  partially  destroyed;  and  secondly, 
those  of  a  local  nature  arising  from  external  causes, 
as  accidents  of  various  kinds,  and  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. Neglect  of  judicious  jilanting  and  of  after  cul- 
ture, are  the  chief  causes  of  the  first  mentioned  kinds 
of  disease,  and  tend  to  aggravate  the  bad  effects  of 
other  accidents.  When  a  tree  puts  forth  leaves  of 
paler  tint  than  their  natural  green  colour,  and  never 
assumes  it  again  during  that  and  succeeding  seasons, 
and  when  the  growth  of  tlie  branches  is  very  small 
and  frequently  imperceptible,  some  of  them  also  de- 
caying at  the  extremities,  the  disease  is  termed  cWo- 
rosis.  It  originates  principally  from  an  ungenial  sub- 
soil. The  effects  of  confined  air  by  a  crowded  state 
of  the  plantation,  or  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  sharp 
blasts,  will  also  induce  this  disease.  Topical  reme- 
dies are  of  no  use,  and  the  means  (jf  prevention  should 
be  used  in  planting,  and  in  the  after  culture. 

Spontaneous  bleeding,  or  great  loss  of  sap,  general- 
ly ends  in  the  disease  termed  tabes,  which,  when 
once  confirmed,  is  incapable  of  being  cured.  The  elm 
is  of  all  forest-trees  the  most  subject  to  this  disease. 
Whenever  the  branches  become  disproportionate  to 
the  stem  and  roots,  or  the  foliage  too  scanty  to  re- 
ceive and  elaborate  the  periodical  flow  of  sap,  spon- 
taneous bleeding  takes  place.  The  neglected  stumps 
of  dead  branches  having  formed  cavities,  afford  ready 
outlets  to  the  sap.  Branches  which  have  been  suf- 
fered to  grow  too  large  in  proportijn  to  the  rest  of  the 
tree,  and  are  bent  down  or  project  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection from  the  stein,  are  frequently  attacked  with 
hcemorrliagy,  which,  according  to  our  observation  and 
experience,  never  heals,  but  continues  periodically 
until  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  fluid  which  is  thus 
discharged  by  the  elm,  appears  to  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  ascending  sap  of  the  plant,  aflbrding  extrac- 
tive and  mucilaginous  matters,  combined  with  potas- 
sa  and  lime;  the  solid  m.aller  deposited  by  the  fluid  in 
its  course  of  descent  over  the  bark,  leaves  a  whitish 
tract  at  first,  but  in  time  becomes  blackened  by  the 
weather,  smoke,  &c  The  track  thusmarked  out  by 
the  haamorrhage,  will  point  out  the  wound  with  cer- 
tainty and  readiness.  Grass  and  herbage  on  which 
this  fluid  drops  is  destroyed  by  it.  When  there  is 
made  a  strong  eftbrt  of  the  functions  of  the  plant  to 
heal  up  the  wound,  and,  after  it  is  almost  wholly 
closed  with  healthy  bark,  a  substance  of  a  dark  color 
and  resinous  appearance  is  exuded.  This  substance 
is  termed  vlmiii;  as  a  pigment  it  produces  the  most 
beautiful  brown,  and  appears  to  consist  of  a  peculiar 
extractive  matter  and  potassa.  The  oak,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  exudes  a  substance  having  simi- 
lar external  characters.  The  birch  and  maple,  when 
cut  or  lacerated  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  suf- 
fer much  from  the  loss  of  sap  which  flows  from  such 
wounds. 

The  pine  and  fir  tribe  of  trees  havea  resinous  juice, 
which  exudes  freely  from  wounds  of  the  bark.  VVheu 
large  branches  are  injudiciously  pruned  off,  the  inju- 
ry is  considerable  from  the  waste  of  sap.  In  the  cases 
of  full  grown  trees  of  the  elm  being  affected  with  this 
disease,  the  best  course  is  to  take  them  down  for  tim- 
ber; but  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  tree  for 
landscape  or  ornamental  eftect,  the  decayed  stumps 
should  be  cut  away  close  to  the  sound  bark,  and  the 
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wound  dressed  carefully  lo  protect  it  from  the  wea- 
ther. It'  a  cavity  exists  out  of  which  the  sap  has,  for 
a  cuiisiderable  period,  been  in  the  habit  of  exuding, 
the  aperture  sliould  be  cleared  of  the  dead  bark  cover- 
ing its  sides,  and  then  the  mouth  should  be  securely 
closed  by  the  compusition  before  recommended,  or  by 
any  other  substance  that  may  be  found  more  effectual 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  rain,  and  of  air.  What- 
ever tends  to  increase  the  number  of  healthy  branches 
and  leaves  on  the  tree,  will  the  most  eifectually  re- 
strain the  disease. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

JVfoor's  Mount,  Caroline  Co.  Va. 
Feb.  2S,   IS32. 
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Mr.  Smith: 

Sir, — Observing  the  question  whether  cheat  is  pro- 
duced by  degenerated  wheat,  or  a  distinct  plant,  is 
discussed  in  your  valuable  paper,  I  conclude  to  fur- 
nish my  observations  and  experience  to  the  public.  I 
have  heard  different  opinions  advanced  by  farmers, 
hut  have  definitively  made  up  my  mind  to  the  con- 
clusion that  cheat  originates  from  wheat  injured  in  the 
spring  about  the  period  of  fruiting,  and  comes  from 
puny  suckers  that  put  out  from  wounded  or  injured 
stalks,  which,  but  for  the  wound  or  injury,  would 
have  brought  heads  of  wheat. 

The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  as  follows:  having 
a  fishery  on  my  farm,  the  road  to  which  leading  through 
ray  spring  lot,  into  which  my  barn  yard  and  farm 
pen  open  by  a  gate,  immediately  by  the  entrance  into 
the  spring  lot  my  wheat  is,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, exposed  through  the  month  of  April  and  first  of 
May,  to  be  considerably  grazed  near  this  entrance,  and 
along  the  road  that  the  fish  carts  and  wagons  travel 
through  the  farm,  and  i  have  for  years  remarked  that 
there  was  cheat  in  greatest  abundance  where  the  gra- 
zing extended.  This  has  satisfied  my  mind  that 
where  cheat  had  not  appeared  before,  and  perfectly 
clean  seed  sown,  grazing  after  it  began  to  joint  would 
cause  it  to  make  its  unwelcome  appearance. 

Again,  1  think  wheat  being  severely  frosted  with 
snow  and  ice  late  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  will 
produce  it;  because  I  had  it  in  great  abundance  last 
year  on  land  I  never  remarked  it  to  be  upon  before, 
and  my  seed  was  brined,  and  all  impurities  removed 
before  sown.  The  big  snow  and  ice  with  immense 
frost,  lasted  till  some  time  in  March.  There  was  ge- 
nerally in  my  neighbourhood  a  much  finer  crop  of  cheat 
than  wheat  last  year;  I  hope  for  the  reverse  this  year. 
Respectfully,  Jno.  Dickinson. 

P.  S.  I  see  there  has  been  rather  a  warm  contro- 
versy kept  up  between  two  of  your  correspondents  on 
the  question  whether  the  bols  destroy  horses,  or  are 
falsely  accused  for  the  sin  of  the  colic  and  other  dis- 
eases that  the  noble  animal  cannot  explain  about  to 
us,  not  being  in  these  days  endowed  with  the  power 
which  Balaam's  ass  was.  Upon  this  question,  howe- 
ver, 1  am  inclined  to  think  if  he  could  speak,  he  would 
often  charge  the  bols  with  gnawing  his  entrails, 
though  frequently  exclaim  against  the  colic.  1  am 
persuaded  lt:at  I  have  lost  horses  from  both  of  tliese 
causes,  and  I  will  state  how  1  have  relieved  against  the 
bots,  as  I  believed  them  lo  be;  I  think  they  attack 
the  ciiat  of  the  stomach  dangerously  only  when  they 
are  unusu.illy  numerous,  and  the  stomacli  has  become 
empty  and  continued  long  so  for  want  of  food;  to  make 
them  let  go,  is  the  desideratum.  A  strong  alum 
drench  by  constricting  them,  I  think,  produces  this 
effect.  Follow  it  with  molasses  and  milk  to  amuse 
them  till  a  powerful  drench  of  salts  shall  rid  the  sto- 
mach (if  tlie  enemy.  Now  all  this  may  be  a  delusion; 
but  I  like  to  save  my  horses,  if  it  be  by  a  weak  or 
strong  delusion,  I  care  not  which;  but  I  know  of  no 
kind  of  delusion  for  relief  against  the  colic  in  horses; 
can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  me  with 
one?  J.  D. 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

Mr.  Smith:  S,iUm,  JV.  J.  Feb.  20lh,  1S32. 

As  you  still  invite  discussion  on  the  subject  of  cheat, 
permit  me  to  give  unto  the  farmers,  who  are  matter 
of  fact  men,  as  they  pretend  to  be,  a  few  more  facts, 
theory  they  despise,  and  you  are  in  no  want  of  theo- 
retical writers  on  any  subject.  The  first  fact  is,  a  lot 
of  my  neighbors',  of  timothy  one  year,  and  the  next 
all  turning  to  cheat;  the  second,  a  lot  of  my  own,  the 
first  year  after  sowing  I  had  mowed  a  heavy  burthen 
of  timothy,  and  the  next  year  it  all  turned  to  cheat; 
the  third  fact  is,  a  lot  of  upland,  that  I  had  cut  two 
crops  of  red  and  white  clover  a  year,  for  four  years, 
and  this  last  expected  to  do  the  same  again,  but  by  the 
first  of  June  it  had  all  turned  to  cheat;  the  fourth  fact, 
which  is  certain  to  follow  in  parts  of  every  field  of 
wheat  in  this  neighborhood,  if  it  be  red  chaff,  bearded, 
and  sown  early,  and  manured  at  the  same  time  it 
will  come  up  all  wheat,  and  look  well  until  spring, 
then  in  places  stop  growing,  look  sickly  (but  not  more 
so  than  the  silk  worm  before  he  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  butter-fly)  and  by  the  first  of  June  all,  or  near- 
ly so,  turn  into  cheat.  Now  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you, 
are  these  not  facts  too  plain  to  be  controverted  by 
wild  speculative  theory?  And  now  I  will  give  another 
fact,  the  last  season  was  much  complained  of,  as  beicg 
a  greater  cheat  season  on  all  our  grass  lands,  of  a  stiff 
soil  and  a  great  sorrel  season  on  the  light  and  sandy 
soils  of  this  place;  the  same  was  in  1816  with  us, 
the  cold  and  dry  season  then  as  the  last,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  grass  in  the  field  it  turned  principally  to 
cheat. 

Jf  you  would  like  a  little  of  theory,  you  shall  have 
it  also.  As  to  the  first  lot,  there  was  a  crop  of  wheat, 
then  timothy,  and  in  the  winter  the  fences  got  down, 
and  his  neighbor's  horses  run  on  it  all  the  spring,  the 
timothy  yet  being  in  separate  stools  and  bulbous,  and 
early,  it  being  on  dry  banked  meadow,  the  timothy 
was  all  eaten  out,  giving  the  cheat  an  opportunity  to 
mature  itself;  the  second  lot  was  part  of  fifty  acres, 
I  stopped  the  tide  off  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  August 
cut  the  crop  of  wild  grass,  consisting  of  wild  oats, 
sickle  grass,  &c.,  and  the  1st  of  October  sowed  wheat 
without  either  ploughing  or  harrowing  on  some  of  the 
lots,  and  took  the  heaviest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  saw; 
in  the  spring  after  sowing  wheat  sowed  the  timothy, 
the  lots  having  wheat  being  the  best  mud,  I  sold  the 
timothy  the  next  season  standing,  to  neighbors  who 
cut  at  the  beginning  to  blossom,  which  killed  it,  and 
what  I  cut  myself  I  let  stand  until  the  blossoms  fell 
off,  which  grew  after  the  scythe,  the  consequence  was 
all  cheat,  where  the  timothy  was  killed  and  the  other 
lots  heavy  crops  of  timothy,  had  not  the  timothy  been 
killed  1  should  scarcely  have  known  of  cheat  in  the 
meadow;  on  the  1st  of  June  I  turned  in  sufficient  cat- 
tle to  eat  oft"  the  cheat  close  by  the  beard,  and  put  an 
end  to  it  for  the  present,  the  same  as  mowing  before 
the  seed  is  ripe  will  do,  as  it  comes  from  the  seed  each 
year;  the  third  lot  which  was  red  clover,  was  killed 
by  the  severity  of  last  winter,  and  the  last  May  being 
so  dry  prevented  the  white  clover  and  other  natural 
grasses  growing,  consequently  the  cheat  having  no 
rival  it  did  well,  and  by  the  1st  of  June  there  was 
nothing  but  a  luxuriant  crop  of  cheat,  when  1  turned 
in  a  drove  of  thirty  five  cattle  immediately  off'  of  a 
journey,  and  eat  it  off  close;  after  harvest  we  liad  it 
wet  and  a  great  grass  season,  when  this  lot  sent  out  a 
heavy  swarth  of  while  clover  with  some  crab  grass; 
on  the  1st  of  November  I  turned  it  in  and  sowed  it 
with  wheat,  and  should  the  wheat  meet  with  bad 
luck,  I  shall  have  a  good  cropof  cheat, but  if  the  wheat 
does  well  I  ask  no  favors  of  cheat.  We  have  the 
greatest  grassland  in  the  state,  consequently  the  most 
cheat,  it  is  to  be  seen  more  or  less  on  all  our  fields 
of  good  grass  seasons,  but  such  as  the  last  and  the  cold 
and  dry  season  of  1816  it  is  lo  be  coinplained  of.  As 
lo  wheat  turning  to  cheat,  1  observed  that  it  was  cer- 
tain of  red  bearded  in  certain  parts  of  every  field 
sowed  early,   and  at  the  same  time  manured;  those 


gulley  spots  are  with  us  termed  the  stud,  (I  presume 
from  the  similarity  to  a  horse  being  able  but  not  will- 
ing to  do  his  best)  a  majority  of  our  best  farmers  get 
angry  when  you  tell  t'hem  that  this  wheat  or  the 
wheat  destroyed  by  the  winter,  horses  feeding  of 
when  the  ear  was  advanced  though  not  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  many  other  casualties,  all  of  which  give  what 
cheat  may  be  in  the  ground,  a  chance  to  show  itself, 
they  tell  you  they  see  the  fact,  it  was  wheat  and  now 
it  is  cheat. 

I  beg  to  be  a  partner  of  the  York  Co.  Farmer  in 
the  cultivation  of  turnips,  potatoes,  or  watermelons, 
from  Ihe  seed  of  a  cucumber;  when  any  one  can 
shew  me  cheat  from  any  thing  but  the  seed  of  cheat. 
If  you  should  condescend  lo  read  the  whole  of  these 
hasty  lines,  the  most  that  I  can  expect  is,  that  you 
may  make  out  a  case  from  them  in  your  own  language 
to  corroborate  your  own  and  a  small  portion  of  others' 
ideas  on  the  subject.  I  will  engage  to  produce  on  any 
of  our  rich  low  fields  of  wheat, one  rod  square  of  cheat 
the  coming  season,  by  only  pulling  up  by  the  roots  all 
the  wheat.  Very  respectfully, 

Yourob't  serv't, 

Thos.  Rowan. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ON  THE    IMPROVE  .MENT  OF  SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURE. 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  not 
complying  with  the  promise  which  1  made  you  seve- 
ral months  ago,  which  was  to  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  agriculture,  and  my  idea  of  the  best  mode  by 
which  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina  might  be  im- 
proved and  encouraged.  1  will  now  endeavour  to 
redeem  that  pledge.  A  knowledge  of  agriculture  is 
not  so  easily  acquired,  nor  is  it  sogenerally  understood 
as  is  believed.  This  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
all  who  have  the  most  profound  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  business.  That  there  is  a  great  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture  must  be  manifest  to  any 
one  who  will  take  a  view  of  our  planting  establish- 
ments. It  is  not  unusual  to  see  landed  estates,  as  well 
as  personal  property,  changing  owners.  This  must 
be  owing  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  perhaps  to  both, 
namely,  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or  of 
economy.  An  error  in  the  present  stale  of  agricul- 
ture consists  in  an  overreach  in  planting,  it  is  as 
hurtful  lo  the  planter  as  the  rot  in  his  cotton.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  tliis  that  plantations  suffer  for 
those  necessary  improvements  which  they  yearly 
want.  All  practical  planters  will  agree  wiih  me  in 
this.  If  so,  why  not  plant  less?  If  we  will  examine 
what  the  face  of  the  State  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
what  it  is  now,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  a  different  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. At  the  period  above  mentioned  it  was  only 
necessary  to  clear  lands  and  plant;  and  this  re- 
quired little  skill.  The  high  price  of  cotton  held  out 
such  inducements  to  the  planter,  that  all  lands  that 
were  accounted  good,  for  cotton  were  hunted  up,  pur- 
chased at  any  price,  cleared  and  settled,  (if  1  may 
be  allowed  to  say  settled.)  This  was  no  little  disad- 
vantage lo  the  Stale  in  one  point  of  view.  These 
lands  have  now  become  worn,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  unproductive.  We  are  now  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  one  of  two  things;  either  to  go  lo  new 
States  and  fell  the  forest  again,  or  adopt  a  difl'ertnt 
system  of  cultivation.  I  can  say  from  experiments 
which  I  have  made  in  raising  wheat  and  corn,  that  if 
planters  will  plant  but  one-hall  of  the  land  which 
they  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  planting,  and  manure 
that  highly,  and  work  it  better,  they  will  make  as 
much  as  they  do  from  double  thai  quantity  of  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  an  oppurtunily  of  making 
those  improvements  and  repairs  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  tlie  conil'ort  of  man  and  beast.  I  have,  I'or  the 
two  last  years,  planted  only  one-third  of  the  lands  I 
formerly  planted  in  corn,  and  make  more  than  I  did 
from  three  times  the  quantity  before.    If  I,  who  pos- 
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sess  but  a  small  share  of  the  knowledge  of  planting, 
can  do  tliis,  surely  those  gentlemen  whose  minds  have 
been  enlightened  by  science,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
s  knowledge  of  agriculture,  can  do  much  more,  could 
ihoy  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  same  system.  But  the 
old,  miserable  mode  of  planting  has  become  a  habit  in 
the  planter,  aud  like  a  contagion,  spreading  far  and 
wide,  has  allected  small  farmers,  and  will  require 
time  to  ex|K)se  and  put  it  down. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  mode  of  raising 
corn  and  w  heat.  I  have  (merely  for  family  use)  sow- 
ed yearly  in  w  heat  ten  acres  of  land,  on  which  1  ap- 
plied six  or  eight  wagon  loads  of  stable  manure,  and 
three  loads  of  cotton  seed.  From  e.\periments  for  seve- 
ral years,  I  found  that  these  ten  acres  of  land  did  not 
yield  an  equivalent  for  the  labour  expended.  The 
plan  I  now  adopt  is  this: — I  lay  oft'  three  acres  of  land 
(which  is  a  part  of  the  above  mentioned  ten)  and  pre- 
pare it  well.  Wheat  land  ought  to  be  finely  ploughed 
until  it  becomes  well  pulverized.  I  haul  on  these 
three  acres  six  loads  of  stable  manure  and  two  loads 
of  cotton  seed,  have  it  dropped  in  small  heaps  over 
the  whole,  and  then  have  it  strewed  regularly  over 
the  land  by  hand.  When  manure  is  irregularly  applied 
to  wheat  land  it  proves  a  great  disadvantage.  My 
land  being  thus  prepared,  I  sow  my  wheat  broadcast, 
and  plough  all  under.  If  my  land  is  not  sufficiently 
level  for  the  cradle,  a  light  harrow  follows.  These 
three  acres  thus  prepared  and  planted,  have  yield- 
ed me  as  much  again  as  the  ten  did  before.  I 
wasted  my  manure  on  the  ten  acres,  incurred  addi- 
tional labour  in  ploughmg  and  reaping,  with  the  loss  of 
seed  wheat.  The  seasonsboth  years  were  equally  good. 

Planters  of  Carolina!  it  is  a  duty  imperative  upon 
us  to  give  to  each  other  all  the  information  we  are  in 
possession  of  on  agriculture.  We  have  an  easy  me- 
dium of  communication  through  Mr.  Legare's  valua- 
ble "Agriculturist."  Let  our  efforts  from  this  time 
be  directed  to  this  point — to  understand  how  to  raise 
the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  from  the  smallest 
piece  of  land  with  tlie  least  amount  of  labour.  Let 
us  consider  this  the  beauty  of  planting. 

As  I  have  been  infected  with  the  malady  of  over- 
planting  of  corn  (as  I  was  of  wheat)  I  have,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  adopted  more  and  more  the  farming 
principle,  and  now  plant  but  very  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  lands  1  formerly  did,  and  make  more.  I 
will  now-  give  you  my  mode  of  planting  corn.  Be- 
fore Christmas  1  break  up  my  lands  by  a  deep  plough- 
ing, and  let  it  remain  in  that  state  until  the  first  of 
March.  I  then  throw  ii  in  beds  six  feet  apart.  When 
ready  for  planting,  I  draw  a  fresh  furrow  lightly  in 
the  alley,  or  (belter  understood)  in  the  last  furrow  the 
plough  made  in  throwitig  up  the  bed.  I  plant  my 
corn  in  drills,  at  two  feet  distance,  giving  one  hun- 
dred and  five  stalks  to  an  acre's  length,  and  cover 
lightly.  On  each  hill  I  put  one  ha'iidful  of  rotten 
cottonseed,  or  double  that  quantity  of  stable  manure. 
The  corn  comes  up  through  it.  As  soon  as  ray  corn 
gels  its  fourth  leaf  J  plough;  four  or  five  days  after  I 
follow  with  the  hoe  and  give  it  a  light  moulding,  and 
thin  it  to  one  stalk.  When  ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
I  plough  again;  in  four  or  five  days  I  follow  with  the 
hoe  and  give  it  a  good  moulding.  The  same  routine 
of  work  is  performed  when  the  corn  is  waist  high. 
The  f  jurth  and  last  ploughing  is  performed  when  the 
corn  is  tasseliiig  and  silking.  In  a  few  days  after,  I 
give  it  a  handsome  ridging.  The  bed  is  made  four 
feet,  the  alley  two  feet.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  at  all  times  in  keeping  the  beds  as  level  at  the 
top  as  possible.  If  jiarticnlar  attention  is  not  paid  to 
this,  the  bedsare  apt  to  be  drawn  up  rounding.  This 
is  the  mode  1  follow  in  the  planting  and  working  of 
corn,  and  can  only  say  that  I  raise  a  plenty,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  require  as  much  labour  in  mak- 
ing this  quantity,  as  by  the  system  of  cultivation 
which  I  before  pursued. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  thoughts  on  the  best 
mode  by  which  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina 
might  be  improved  and  encouraged.    I  have  often  re- 


gretted that  agriculture  was  not  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Legislature.     It  is  ihe  nerve  and  life  of 
the  Slate;  the  support  of  the   human  family.     Take 
from  the  State  its  agricultural  interest,  and  what  is 
she';*     Where  has  she  commerce?    Where  manufac- 
tures?    Why  agriculture,  (a  knowledge  of  which  is 
so  absolutely  necessary)  should  be  left  to  contend  for 
Itself,  I  cannot  conceive.     I  verily  believe,  that  if  ag- 
riculture  and    economy   was   better   understood  we 
should  have    much  less  poverty   and   misery  in  the 
World.     It  has  been   proposed,  in  our  Legislature,  to 
establish  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  the  South 
Carolina   College.     Why    not  choose  a  city    in   the 
moon?     An  institution   of  this  kind,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  in  a  healthy,  retired  section  of  the  State 
— far  Irom  the  fumes  of  a  town  or  country  village. — 
That  in  this  institution,  a  good  English  education 
ought  to  be  taught  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  young  men,  and  agriculture  practically,  as  well  as 
scientifically.     This  institution   would  be  a  nursery 
from  which  gentlemen  might,  in   the  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  obtain  young  men  well  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  their  planting  interest.     Without  this  ne- 
cessary preparation,  what  sort  of  men  are  employed? 
Some  without  the  least  pretensions  to  moral  character. 
Some  so  ignorant  of  their  business  as  not  to  know  a 
harrow  from  a  plough;  or  if  eo,  not  the  use  of  them. 
An  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  a  desirable  place 
for    gentlemen    to  send    their   sons,  if    but   for  six 
months  or  a  year,  to  become  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  the  planting  operations,  which  they  at  no  dis- 
tant time  will  manage  and  control.     Under  existing 
circumstances,  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  precluded 
from  giving  their  sons  that  instruction  in  agriculture 
which  they  would  desire.    To  send  them  to  a  planta- 
tion for  instruction,  prudence  forbids.    I  am  persuaded 
in  my  mind,  that  if  the   State  should   establish  and 
patronize  an  institution  of  this  kind,  that  it  would  not 
only  be  an  advantage  to  the  State,  but  would  redound 
to  its  honour,  provided  the  professor  would  have  the 
good  of  the  State  in  view,  and  not  his  own   personal 
aggrandizement.     Again:  this  would  give  action   to 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture.     It  would  give  a  tone  to 
its  character   which  it  never  had  before.     In  its  pre- 
sent state  it  is  looked  upon  as  rather  dishonourable 
— as  a  business  which  belongs  alone  to  the  plodding 
part  of  the  community,  whose  intellect  unfits  them 
for  all  other  pursuits.     I  will  below  give  a   detailed 
statement  of   the  expenses  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  as  a  practical  planter  would,  who  knows  how 
he  gets  his  money,  and   who  is  not  altogether  in  the 
habit  of  "building  castles  in  the  air." 
400  acres  of  land,  -         .         .         .  §500 

4  mules,  ploughs,  and  gears,  -         -       350 

300  bushels  of  corn,  and  tJOOO  weight  of  fod- 
der, -  -  -         -         -         .       300 

Professor's    house.    School-house,    Steward's 
house, — (to    be   good  frames,  weather- 
boarded  and  sealed,)  _         .         _        2,200 
25  cabins,  16  by   12,  each  cabin  to  contain 
four  students — (these  to  be  good  frame 
buildings,    and    weather-boarded,    with 
stone  or  brick  chimneys,)      -         .         -   2,500 
50  mattresses,      -----  250 

100  pair  of  sheets,     -         -         -         -         -       150 

100  pillows,  -         -         -         .         _  J  00 

50  bedsteads,  -----       joQ 

The  board  of  100  students  for  one  year,      -       7,000 
Salary  for  Professor  of  Agriculture,        -         -  1,000 
Teacher  of  the  English  language,        -         -  300 

Servants,       -------      200 

Clearing  100  acres  of  land,  and  splitting  rails,       700 
Barn  and  stables,  -        -         .         -         .      jOO 

Contingencies,  -        -        -        -        .  500 

$16,450 

The  second  year  this  amount  would  be  diminished 

at  least  one-third.     The  third  year  the  establishment, 

under  a  judicious  managementj  would  nearly  support 

itself.  Abe.\ham  Geiger. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

RESULT  OF  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CULTI- 
VATE THE  ARACACHA; 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

It  is  known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  that  Mr. 
Gideon  B.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  (editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Farmer")  imported  last  spring  from  Columbia  a 
number  of  Aracacha  roots,  which,  with  great  liberali 
ty,  he  distributed  in  dift'erent  sections  of  the  United 
States.  This  root  is  considered  in  Colombia  as  "the 
most  useful  of  all  the  edible  roots,  being  superior  to 
the  common  and  sweet  potato,"  and  has  for  some  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  botanists  and  horticul- 
turists of  Europe,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  them  there,  aud  as  well  as  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  have  generally  been  unsuccessful; 
in  fact,  we  know  of  no  place  where  they  are  cultivat- 
ed with  success  out  of  South- America,  except  some  of 
the  West-India  islands.  The  Chevalier  Soulange 
Bodin  states,  that  they  are  cultivated  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Montpelier,  and  flourish  in  that  of  Geneva. 
But  whether  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  or  are  so  ac- 
climatised as  to  become  useful,  we  are  not  informed. 
A  plant  may  be  cnltivated  with  success  in  a  garden, 
where  proper  care  can  be  bestowed,  to  protect  from 
cold  or  shade  from  heat,  which  cannot  thrive  at  all 
if  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  We  be- 
lieve no  attempt  to  accomplish  this  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  has  been  even  partially  successful  until 
the  present  year.  The  .\racacha  has  long  been  on  the 
catalogue  of  the  Linnaen  Botanic  Garden,  New-York, 
and  we  obtained  from  thence,  in  1828,  four  roots. 
They  all  perished  during  the  first  summer: — being 
absent  the  whole  time  we  know  not  to  what  cause  to 
attribute  their  deaths.  If  Mr.  Prince,  (the  proprietor 
of  that  establishment)  has  been  successful  in  their  cul- 
ture in  the  open  ground,  he  has  not  made  it  known  to 
the  world,  (at  least  we  have  never  heard  of  it;)  we 
are  therefore  induced  to  believe  that  he  has  not,  espe- 
cially as  when  we  requested  information  he  referred  us 
to  an  article  published  in  the  "American  Farmer,"  re- 
lative to  their  culture  in  Jamaica.  The  efi'orts  now 
made,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  which 
have  been  even  i)artially  successful  and  which  have 
been  made  public. 

,  Some  of  the  roots  were  sent  on  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  and  by  them  committed  to 
one  of  their  members.  He  has  reported  an  entire  fai- 
lure and  expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  their 
being  sufficiently  climatised  for  any  useful  purpose  if 
at  all.  ^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  our  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  them,  and  as  this  plant  may  at 
some  future  time  become  of  importance  lo  us,  we 
hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  being  minute  in  our  ac- 
count. It  will  be  interesting,  even  should  they  never 
become  objects  of  culture  with  us  to  know  hereafter 
that  their  introduction  was  attempted,  and  what  was 
the  result.  Moreover,  publicity  being  given  to  all 
these  expeiiments,  they  will  cerve  as  guides  to  those 
wtio  may  wish  to  undertake  their  culture. 

Early  in  March,  we  received  from  Mr.  Smith  fif- 
teen roots,  which  we  had  planted  on  the  26th  in  the 
following  localities.  Four  roots  (marked  No.  1.)  in  a 
sandy  loam,  near  the  termination  of  a  gentle  declivi- 
ty. This  w-as  chosen  in  order  that  they  might  not 
sufl'er  from  our  spring  droughts— they  were  guarded 
from  an  excess  of  moisture,  by  having  a  ditch  cut 
within  a  few  feet  of  them.  The  balance  were  plant- 
ed in  a  garden,  the  corners  of  which  pointed  to  the 
north,  east,  south  and  west.  Three  roots  (No.  e,) 
were  planted  in  the  northern  corner,  near  to  a  paling 
fence,  and  were  protected  on  the  north-east  and  north- 
west by  it,  and  which  afl'orded  a  shade  to  the  plants 
in  the  afternoon  from  about  three  o'clock:  the  rest  of 
the  day  they  were  fully  exposed.   Four  roots  (No.  8,) 
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were  planted  in  ihe  BoiitliRrn  corner,  and  were  greatly 
protected  frum  the  sun,  by  a  house  to  the  south,  a 
close  paling  fence  to  the  east,  and  a  large  peach  tree 
to  the  west,  in  consequence  of  which  at  no  lime  were 
they  long  exposed  to  the  sun.  Being  perfectly  open 
to  the  north,  and  with  nothing  overtopping,  these 
plants  enjoyed  as  cool  and  as  favourable  a  situation  as 
our  climate  would  admit  of.  Two  others  (No.  4,)  were 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the  garden;— the  soil  of  the 
whole  garden  was  light  and  sandy.  A  compost  ol 
equal  quantit;es  of  well  rotted  stable  and  cuwpen  ma- 
nure was  used. 

When  planted,  most  of  them  had  commenced  ve- 
getating, and  on  4th  of  April  they  were  above  ground, 
with  leaves  fully  expanded.  The  month  ul  April 
was  exceedingly  cool  and  rainy,  whilst  May,  on  the 
contrary,  was  excessively  dry,  more  so  than  we  ever 
recollect  it  to  have  been  so  early  in  the  season.  On 
our  farm,  where  these  roots  were  planted,  the  drought 
was  so  severe,  that  many  vegetables  in  the  garden 
perished  for  want  of  moisture,  and  many  which  we 
consider  as  best  able  to  withstand  such  seasons,  were 
so  injured  as  not  to  recover  their  vigour  during  the 
whole  season.  The  month  of  May,  although  dry, 
was  generally  cool;  there  were,  liowever,  some  very 
warm  days,  during  which  the  leaves  of  all  vegeta- 
bles were  more  or  less  wilted.  During  this  trying 
season,  the  aracacha  were  most  luxuriant  in  their 
growth,  and  progressed  rapidly,  apparently  totally 
unaffected  by  either  heat  or  drought.  There  was  ve- 
ry little  if  any  difference  of  growth  between  the  dif- 
ferent ]  lants.  They  continued  to  promise  well  until 
the  iniddle  of  June,  when  we  had  some  unusually 
high  tides,  which  overflowed  places  not  subject  to  in- 
undation even  in  gales.  These  tides  did  us  some  in- 
jury, and  though  they  did  not  overflow  the  bed  on 
which  No.  1  was  planted,  yet  they  penetrated  into 
the  adjacent  ditch,  the  consequence  of  which  was^ 
that  one  of  the  plants  soon  perished.  Soon  after  there 
occurred  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  all  of  these  perished. 
The  year  1S31  has,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State, 
been  remarkable  for  the  alternations  of  drought  and 
heavy  falls  of  rain.  The  winter  had  been  unusually 
severe  and  rainy;  the  Inst  of  February  and  March 
was,  however,  mild,  and  not  more  rain  fell  than  \yas 
necessary  for  tlie  purposes  of  vegctaiion.  On  the  10th 
April  there  occurred  a  must  tremeiiduus  fall  ol  rain, 
accompanied  with  much  cold.  During  the  month  of 
May  there  fell  but  one  shower,*  and  vegetation  suf- 
fered much,  as  bpl'ore  noticed.  From  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July,  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
during  which  it  did  not  rain,  and  for  many  days,  vio- 
lently. -From  the  IGth  July  to  the  9th  August  we 
had  no  rain:  the  remainder  of  August  and  September 
were  rainy,  whilst  October  was  just  enough  so  fur  the 
purposes  of  vegetation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  that  con- 
trary to  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons,  we  had  aller- 
iiations  of  droughts  and  inundations  in  constant  suc- 
cession, and  with  scarce  any  intermediate  stages;  for 
from  the  time  it  ceased  raining,  it  very  often  happen 
ed  that  not  a  shower  fell  again  until  the  next  deluge. 
These  vicissitudes  were  extremely  unfavourable  to 
all  garden  crops,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  plants  which  were  cultivated  here  for  the  liist 
time  could  prosper,  when  those  long  habituated  to  the 
climate  perished.  Nothwithstanding,  however,  the 
aracacha  grew  well  until  July,  when  there  was  an 
evident  decline,  and  which  was  most  perceptible  after 
the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  ivhich  commenced  in  June — 
by  the  Gth  of  August  all  on  the  low  grounds  had 
died,  as  well  as  one  of  those  in  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den. By  the  iniddle  of  September  all  in  the  garden 
perished,  except  those  in  the  southern  corner,  which 
were  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  by  the 
house,  &c.  These  plants  were  not  exposed,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  more  than  three 


•  These   remarks  are,  of  course,  applicable   only  to 
our  farm  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 


or  four  hours  during  the  day,  if  so  long,  and  from 
their  situation  the  ground  must  have  been  as  cool  as 
it  was  possible  fur  it  to  be  during  summer. 

These  plants  grew  as  vigorously  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  as  any  of  the  others,  especially  during 
the  dry  weather,  but  appeared  to  suffer  much  less 
from  excessive  moisture.  During  the  months  of  Ju- 
ly, August,  and  the  commencement  of  September, 
they  remained  stationary,  perhaps  on  the  decline; 
not  one  of  them,  liowever,  died.  Towards  the  last 
of  September  there  was  an  evident  renovation.  The 
old  leaves,  which  before  had  a  sickly  hue,  recovered 
their  healthy  appearance,  and  there  was  a  vigorous 
growth  of  young  shoots  and  leaves.  From  this 
lime,  until  killed  by  a  frost  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, they  were  far  more  luxuriant  than  we  had  ever 
before  seen  them.  During  the  summer  we  could  not 
find  more  than  five  shoots.  On  a  toot  we  have  taken 
up  since  the  tops  were  killed,  we  have  found  sixteen 
large  and  distinct  shoots,  and  a  large  number  of 
smaller  ones  growing  from  these,  with  innumerable 
embryoes  and  eyes,  which  in  a  short  time  would  have 
astonishingly  multiplied  the  product  of  the  plant. 

It  perhaps  will  be  expected  that  we  should  give  an 
opinion  relative  to  this  plant's  being  climatised,  and 
its  value.  We  cannot  from  this  solitary  experiment 
venture  to  give  the  least  opinion.  We  have  stated 
the  facts  as  they  were  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
It  will  remain  for  each  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself. 
All  of  the  plants  flourished  remarkably  well  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  whilst  it  continued  dry, 
but  perished  as  soon  as  the  heavy  rains  set  in  (except 
those  noted.)  From  this  we  eonclude  that  heat  is  not 
so  injurious  to  them  as  much  moisture,  and  perhaps  it 
was  both  combined  which  produced  the  result.  Over 
many  I  had  scaffolds  erecied  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  sufficient  to  shade  them  from  the  mid  day,  but 
open  to  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  also  enjoying  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  Some  were  thus  protected 
from  the  commencement,  whilst  others  received  it  at 
a  much  later  period.  I  found  these  of  no  avail.  On 
examining  those  which  perished,  1  found  invariably 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  original  plants  rotted  first. 
The  crown  (from  whence  issued  the  shoots)  continued 
alive  much  longer,  and  the  leaves  and  the  young 
shoots  remained  of  a  good  colour,  some  time  after  de- 
cay had  commenced.  They  appeared  to  thrive  best 
in  moderately  cool  weather,  and  were  not  afl'ected  by 
such  frosts  as  killed  tomatoes  and  other  tender  vege- 
tables;— their  situation,  perhaps  may  have  aided  in 
protecting  them.  We  wish  much  that  we  had  given 
these  plants  some  protection  during  the  winter;  a 
very  slight  one  we  believe  would  have  answered.  Had 
we  done  so  we  doubt  not  but  that  we  would  have 
been  the  first  to  have  eaten  of  the  matured  aracacha 
root,  in  this  Slate  at  least,  if  not  in  the  United  States. 
As  it  is  we  have  partaken  of  one,  though  perhaps  not 
in  perfection. 

This  plant  grows  differently  from  any  we  have 
ever  noticed  ^Ve  were  led  to  believe  from  the  state- 
ments we  have  read,  that  it  produced  roots  resembling 
a  cow's  horn  in  shape,  and  that  these  were  the  parts 
eaten,  but  if  so,  our's  have  failed  altogether  in  this  re- 
spect. We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  these 
statements  are  erroneous.  The  tuber,  offset,  (or 
whatever  it  may  be  termed)  which  is  used  for  propa- 
gation, resembles  somewhat  the  arrow  root,  and  like 
it  possesses  several  eyes;  these  are  principally  near 
the  crown.  At  the  base,  or  part  where  it  is  separat- 
ed from  the  original  plant,  it  produces  a  number  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  from  no  other  part  of  the  plant  have 
we  observed  the  least  appearance  of  any.  On  ex- 
amination we  have  found  none  of  these  exceeding  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  generally  not  half 
that  size.  The  growth  is  altogether  upwards.  From 
the  crown,  shoot  in  the  first  instance,  several  single 
leaves,  each  indicating  where  will  be  a  tuber;  from  the 
centre  of  the  footstalks  of  these  leaves  arise  others  in 
I  succession,  which  were  enveloped  by  those  preceding 
—for  the  plant  is  endogenous;  in  the  course  of  time 


tubers  are  formed,  which  again  produce  others  from 
their  sides,  thus  forming  a  very  large  cluster  on  the 
top  of  the  original  plant,  which  docs  not  increase  pro- 
portionably  in  size.  One  of  those  which  we  have 
recently  examined,  and  which  was  about  two  inches 
in  length  and  one  in  diameter  when  planted,  has  in- 
creased only  to  four  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  i 
diameter,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  has  produced  six- 
teen shoots  or  tubers,  varying  frum  thiee-fourlhs  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  length.  It  was  the  original 
stem  (or  plant)  after  being  divested  of  all  the  young 
tubers,  that  we  had  cooked;  we  found  it  extremely 
lender,  very  delicate,  a  little  mealy,  and  having  the 
flavour  of  the  Irish  polatoe  and  celery  combined. 
Whether  such  is  the  taste  of  the  young-  tubers  when 
in  perfection,  we  hope  to  determine  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year. 

A  part  of  our  plants  we  took  up  soon  after  their  tops 
were  killed  by  the  frost;  two  of  these  we  separated; 
(the  young  tubers  from  the  parent,  and  from  each 
other,)  and  one  we  left  entire  as  taken  from  the 
ground;  these  were  packed  away  in  dry  sand  and 
placed  in  a  potatoe  cellar.  One  plant  we  permitted 
to  remain  untouched  in  the  open  ground,  merely 
drawing  a  little  earth  over  the  crown  to  protect  it 
from  frost.  On  e.xamining  these  plants  to  day,  (Jan. 
17,  1832,)  we  find  that  the  one  left  in  the  open 
ground,  has  shot  out  several  leaves,  which  will  in  a 
few  days  protrude  through  their  covering.  The  plant 
which  had  been  left  entire  and  packed  away  in  sand, 
has  also  commenced  shooting.  Those  which  were 
first  separated  and  then  packed  away,  remain  as  at 
first.  We  have  separated  the  tubers  from  the  one 
which  was  entire  and  jdanted  a  part  out;  the  remain- 
der we  shall  preserve  for  future  use.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  their  growth,  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  earth  them  up.  This  we 
shall  try  with  some,  whilst  others  shall  be  left  undis- 
turbed. We  will  vary  our  experiments  as  much  as 
possible,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  the  course  of 
the  approaching  season,  what  probability  there  is  of 
the  aracacha  ever  becoming  of  value  to  us.  Should 
it  become  so  climatised  as  to  be  culiivated  in  the  open 
ground  freely,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  value; 
its  present  indications  are  that  it  will  prove  very  pro- 
ductive. From  some  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing this  plant,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
from  the  pen  of  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  vol.  iv.  p. 
322. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

OESEaVATIONS    ON   THE    InJURY    SUSTAINED   BV    RE- 
MOVING GiiEEN  Vegetables  from  the  soil. 
Mr.  Editor:  Georgia,  Xov.  10,  1831. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  our  agricultural  journals,  is  that 
staled  by  a  correspondent  of  the  middle  or  lower  coun- 
try of  Carolina,  published  in  the  last  number  of  your 
useful  work.  He  aflirms,  that  ihe  eradication  of  pea- 
vines  in  a  green  state  has  so  sterilized  the  land  on 
which  the  crop  grew,  that  its  fertility  could  not  be 
restored  by  several  years  of  good  husbandry.  1  do  not 
quote  his  words,  not  having  the  pamphlet  before  me, 
but  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  their  import.  As  depend- 
ing on  the  same  principle,  the  writer  alleges,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  and  experienced  husbandman,  that 
the  clearing  of  woodlands  in  the  summer,  or  when  the 
leaf  is  in  full  verdure,  will  have  a  like  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  maiden  soil. 

Supposing  these  phenomena  to  be  authentically 
vouched,  I  can  but  regard  their  explanation  as  a  desi- 
deratum of  great  importance  to  the  fjeorgical  student. 
Why  should  the  removal  of  the  entire  plant  so  much 
more  injuriously  affect  Ihe  productive  properties  of  the 
soil,  than  of  the  top  without  the  root,  as  in  mowinff 
pea-vines  for  rough  fodder?  The  top,  or  vine  and 
leaves  of  a  common  cow-pea  is,  on  an  average,  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  root;  yet  it  seems 
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that  all  this  may  \w.  safely  reajjcil;  wliilst  llie  oxtrac- 
tion  of  the  root  is  little  less  lliaii  ruin  lo  the  soil.  Such 
a  result,  I  am  sure,  cnuUl  not  be  interred  from  any 
pre-eslablishcd  facts  in  relation  lo  the  improvement 
and  exhaustion  of  soils,  with  which  I  have  ever  been 
acquainted.  Some  of  my  neiijhbours,  holding  the 
same  opinion  as  the  writer,  account  fur  the  mischief 
done  to  the  soil  by  the  cradicaliun  of  green  crops  by 
saying-,  that  "when  the  sap  is  up,  the  strength  of  the 
ground  is  in  the  plant,  and  ibis  form  of  harvesting  the 
pea-vine,  or  other  crop,  takes  the  strength  from  the 
ground."  But  to  me,  this  philosophy  is  unintelligi- 
ble. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  of  some  of  your  enlighten- 
ed contributors  their  views  of  the  subject.  H. 


RVRAZ.  £COVJOIMtV. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PRODUCTIVE  PUiMPKIN  VINE. 

Mr.  FESSE^DEN, — After  seeing  your  account  of 
Mr.  Whiting's  Sipiash  Vine  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 
which  produced  i-lS  lbs.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Mr.  J.  Cook  of  this  place,  to  report  his  crop  of  pump- 
kins, but  he  declines,  as  I  presume  from  modesty,  or 
from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  not  be  credited.  I 
am  therefore  induced  to  give  the  information  as  I  re- 
ceived It  from  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

The  plant  came  up  single,  accidentally,  among  his 
early  potatoes,  and  as  the  potatoes  were  gathered,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  space  and  continued  to  extend  itselt 
until  the  frost  checked  its  growth,  when  it  contain- 
ed, from  the  largest  down  to  the  size  of  a  lemon,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  forty,  (and  there  v.ere  many 
more  just  set,  with  the  blossom  unshed,)  seventy-two 
of  which  were  of  good  size  for  use,  and  twenty-two 
which  were  selected  for  culinary  purposes,  weighed 
from  2S  to  48  pounds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
were  not  all  weighed,  and  the  length  of  the  vine  and 
branches  measured,  which  ran  to  an  incredible  length, 
and  were  producing  new  sets  faster  and  thicker,  when 
the  frost  checked  the  plant,  than  at  any  other  previ- 
ous time.  This  pumpkin  is  difi'erent  from  any  which 
Mr.  Couk  had  ever  before  cultivated  or  seen.  Its 
shape  was,  generally,  like  that  of  a  cheese  pumpkin, 
but  the  libs  were  much  more  broad  and  deeply  scoria- 
led;  when  growing,  of  a  lighter  or  duller  green;  and 
when  ripe,  of  a  nankin  colour,  or  rather  darker, 
heavy  for  their  size,  fine  grain  and  small  cavity  for 
seeds.  The  one  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  send 
me,  though  of  a  medium  size,  with  reference  to  the 
crop,  is  as  much  as  1  can  well  lift  with  one  hand,  by 
the  stem.  The  flesh  through  the  ribs,  is  three  and  a 
half  inches  thick. 
Bridgeport,  Con.  B. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PROFITABLR  ONION  BED. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Smithlield,  II.  I.  has  obtained  from 
an  onion  bed  40  feet  by  20,  a  crop  of  unions,  which 
after  being  waslied  and  tied  up  in  bunches,  sold  for 
$7.83,  not  including  those  used  in  his  own  family. 
The  produce  of  an  acre,  at  this  rate,  would  amount  to 
upwards  of  $400.  The  onions  vrere  sown  in  drills  14 
inches  apari;  the  ground  was  often  stirred  shallow  be- 
tween the  rows  with  an  iron  rake,  and  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Mr.  A.  has  a  large  kiichen  garden  in  a  thri- 
ving manufacturing  village,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
bring  his  onions  to  a  good  market. 


Why  are  eggs  used  for  clarifying  syrup? 

Because  the  albumen,  or  white  of  the  egg,  being 
coagulated  in  boiling,  combines  and  rises  in  a  scum 
wtth  the  dregs,  when  cold.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ochra  {Hihiscus  esculenUts)  according  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  contains  licjuid  albumen  in  such  quantities, 
lliat  it  is  employed  in  Dominica  as  a  substitute  for 
the  while  of  egTs,  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cone. 


(From  the  Now  Vork  Farmer.) 
TRAINING  CATTLE. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  husbandry 
which  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  which  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed  by  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents. I  mean  the  best  method  of  training  cat- 
tle for  labor.  To  be  sure,  every  farmer's  boy  who  is 
capable  of  handling  a  whip  or  goad,  imagines  him.self 
competent  to  break  a  pair  of  steers.  On  this  subject 
I  confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  impart  any  instruc- 
tion or  advice,  having  bad  but  very  little  experience. 
I  have  generally  purchased  my  working  oxen  ready 
broke,  of  difl'erent  persons,  and  have  never  bought 
two  pair  which  were  alike  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
pensities for  work;  I  have  found  the  difference  to  vary 
and  range  from  very  good  to  good  fur  nothing;  some 
have  been  kind  and  docile,  while  others  have  been 
timorous,  or  vicious  and  stuhburn.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  wide  difference?  Has  nature  established  it? 
Is  it  to  be  fuund  in  their  natural  dispositions,  or  is  it 
the  result  uf  educatiun?  The  latter  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  and  the  more  so  from  my  observations  within 
two  weeks. 

Having  uften  been  unfortunate  in  purchasing  I  re- 
solved to  train  my  own,  and  commenced  last  week 
with  a  pair  of  steers  coming  three  years  old,  which 
from  habit  had  become  rather  wild.  Having  had,  as 
1  before  observed,  little  or  no  experience  of  my  own, 
yet  common  sense  taught  me  to  avoid  the  practice  of 
some  others,  who  profess  to  understand  the  art  and 
mystery  of  subduing  the  most  stubborn  animal  almost 
in  an  instant;  instead,  therefore,  of  confining  one  of 
them  till  the  yoke,  ring,  staple  and  all  are  fastened  to 
bis  neck,  and  then  setting  liim  luuse  with  this  fright- 
ful appendage  rattling  and  flying  about  his  head,  till 
the  poor  animal,  "frightened  out  of  his  wits"  and  ex- 
hausted with  running,  stops  and  stands  still  for  his 
mate  to  be  served  in  the  same  way,  by  which  time 
having  recovered  his  breath,  both  are  again  set  loose, 
tied  tail  to  tail,  to  perform  their  very  interesting  and 
amusing  evolutions;  they  are  now  half  subdued  and 
the  whip  soon  accomplishes  the  rest,  and  teaches 
them  to  lead  a  team.  Will  not  cattle  managed  in  this 
way;  frightened,  lacerated,  abused  and  provoked,  be 
likely  to  remember  it,  and  ever  after  to  be  timorous  or 
stubliorn?  Right  or  wrong,  I  managed  differently. 
My  first  care  was  to  make  fast  a  chain  to  a  post,  hav- 
ing ready  two  pair  of  steady  oxen  near  by.  The 
yoke  was  then  put  on  to  the  first  steer,  to  which  the 
chain  was  immediately  fastened;  he  made  one  or  two 
efi'orts  tu  get  away,  but  finding  them  unavailing  soon 
desisted;  the  other  was  then  yoked,  and  they  were 
led  ofT  quietly  between  the  oxen  into  the  woods;  they 
were  used  in  this  manner  three  days  in  succession, 
they  were  not  yoked  again  fur  several  days  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather,  wlien  I  directed  my  boys  to 
yoke  them  and  put  them  forward  in  the  team,  merely 
to  exercise  them;  this  was  done  then  and  several  times 
since  without  the  least  diflicnlty — they  have  neither 
deserved  nor  received  a  stroke  of  the  h  hip  to  hurt 
them. 

I  am  confident  that  our  domestic  animals  may  be 
so  taught,  as  to  make  the  inhuman  and  abusive  use  of 
the  lash,  so  often  witnessed,  altogether  unnecessary 
Is  not  this  a  subject  worthy  of  the  pen  of  some  <me  of 
your  humane  correspondents,  whose  practical  know- 
ledge enables  him  minutely  to  point  out  the  proper 
course  to  obtain  the  desired  result? 
Jindover,  Con.  Feb.  18,  1S32.      Jno.  Townsend. 


(From  the  Haltimorc  .^nici-icau.) 
DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS,  &c. 

Among  the  various  examples  of  improvident  legis- 
lation may  be  reckoned  the  laws  in  which  our  Stale 
legislatures  sometimes  think  it  wise  to  encourage  by 
rewards  the  slaiighler  of  birds,  Sic.  which  have  un- 
luckily incurred  odium  with  the  farmers.  Tlie  New 
York  American  gives  some  exami)les  uf  similar  foolish 
hostility  among  the  people,  to  these  luckless  firre  na- 
tures, the  effect  of  which  is  generally  to  substitute  a 
greater  evil  by  a  supposed  removal  of  a  less.  The  ru- 
inous increase  of  the  Hessian  fly  some  years  since, 
was  attributed,  and  justly,  it  says,  tu  the  great  pre- 
vious destruction  of  the  woodpeckers  and  other  birds 
feeding  on  insects.  In  one  district,  a  war  of  two  or 
three  campaigns  was  valorously  waged  against  the 
owls;  and  straightw'ay  the  fields  were  overrun  with 
field-mice.  In  another,  the  garter  snakes  were  put 
under  ban,  and  the  consequence  was  tiiat  the  grass- 
hoppers, on  which  the  garter-snake  feeds,  infested  the 
fields  in  clouds.  It  is  not  out  of  a  mawkish  humani- 
ty, but  from  a  belief  that  nature  will  manage  this 
matter  best  in  her  own  way,  that  we  recommervl  to 
those,  who  would  take  it  out  of  her  hands,  the  lines 
of  Southey  to  the  spider: 

I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bov/els  out, 
Lest  thou  should'st  eat  the  flies. 

The  same  journal  very  properly  censures  Ihoso 
wholesale  hunts  to  which  bushels  of  siiuirrels,  rabbits, 
partridges,  and  other  game  fall  victims  in  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. 


INQUIRY. 

Ma   S.mith:  Grovehitl,  IHtli  Feb.  1632. 

Sir, — A  subscriber  to  your  '•Farmer"  will  be  much 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  some  one  of  your  numer- 
ous readers,  who  will  inform  him  of  the  most  effectu- 
al mods  of  extracting  ink  from  white  muslin  or  liiitn. 


(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer.) 
SUGAR  FROxM  POTATOES. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffrey, 
N.H.,  there  is  now  preparing  an  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  on  a  large 
scale,  from  potatoes.  It  is  calculated  to  pay  fur  the 
potatoes  their  cash  value  there,  17  cents  per  bushel, 
and  nelt  a  profit,  above  all  costs  and  expenses,  of  20 
cents  per  bushel.  From  each  bushel  of  potatoes,  7 
pounds  of  sugar  are  made. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  negroes,  throughout 
the  world,  consider  well,  and  proclaim  everywhere, 
what  would  be  the  happy  result  of  supplanting  or  di- 
minishing the  consuiiijition  of  West  India  sugar, 
which  would  be  in  suine  measure  effected,  if  every 
large  agricultural  town  in  New  England  had  its  su- 
gar works.  Attentive  observers  have  noticed  that 
when  prices  of  West  India  produce  are  low,  their  ne- 
groes are  not  over  worked  and  fare  belter. 

Boston,  Feb.  1S32.  R  P.  WILLIAMS. 

A  detail  of  the  process  uf  making  sugar  from  pota- 
toes, is  given  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Jan.  18S2.  It 
is  there  said  that 

"A  bushel  of  Potatoes  weighs  about  sixty  pounds, 
and  gives  eight  pounds  of  pure,  fine,  dry  starch. 
This  amount  of  starch  will  make  five  pints  of  sugar 
of  the  weiglil  of  nearly  twelve  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
equal  to  seven  puunds  and  a  half  tu  ibe  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes, or  a  little  less  than  a  pound  of  sncrar  to  the 
pound  of  starch.  The  sugar  is  not  as  sweet  as  the 
Muscovado  sugar,  nor  is  ii  actually  as  sweet  as  its 
taste  would  indicate. 

"This  sugar  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  domestic 
purposes.  It  ferments  with  great  liveliness  and  spi- 
rit, when  made  into  beer,  yielding  a  healthful  and 
delicious  beverage,  and  on  distillation,  a  fine  cider 
brandy  flavoured  spirit.  It  would,  however,  be  most 
useful  in  making  sweetmeats,  and  may  be  used  upon 
the  table  in  lieu  of  honey,  for  which  it  is  a  good  sub- 
stiliite.  It  has  already  become  a  favouriie  with  most 
peo]ile  wiio  have  become  acquainted  witli  it.  Its  taste 
is  that  of  a  delicious  sweet,  and  as  an  article  of  diet  it 
is  unquestionably  more  healthful  and  less  oppressive 
tu  ihc  siomich,  than  any  other  sweet  ever  used." 


AMERICAN  FARMER 


[March  16,  J832. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Will  be  received  in  a  few  days  direct  from  Europe, 
at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply 
of  White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine 
and  fresh,  at  50  cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to 
1.  I.  Hitchcock  will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  few  plants  remain  unsold  of  the  "Red  Captain" — 
one  of  the  varieties  ^of  which  an  e.\ti-a  number  was 
sent  us)  of  the  Lancasshire  plants  lately  imported  by 
us  from  England.  The  full  sets  of  eight  varieties 
are  all  sold.     Of  these  we  will  sell  three  plants  for  $1. 

Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  March  16. 


SUGAR  MAPLES. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  a  quantity  of  .Su- 
gar Maple  Trees.  This  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree, 
independently  of  its  use  as  a  sugar  tree.  Those  for 
sale  by  us  are  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  from  J  to  1  inch 
diameter  a  foot  above  the  ground  line,  straight, smooth, 
and  handsome  trees.  Price  in  bundles  of  twenty  $7  50; 
single  trees  50  cents. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

A  lot  of  fresh  Orchard   Grass   Seed  just  received — 
also  Sapling  Clover  Seed  for  sale  by 

March  16.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

FINE  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
I^n  !^  Ir"''^  Yellow  Sugar  Beet,    >  ^^^  ^^j^,     ^^ 
130  lbs.  Mangul  Wurzel,  )  ' 

8  lbs.  White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed. 
100  lbs.  Mason's  Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish. 
100  lbs.  Finest  French  Long  Scarlet  Radish. 
25  lbs.  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish. 
25    "    White         do.         do. 
45  lbs.  Drumhead  Cabbage. 
£0  lbs.  Early  Vork        do. 
12  lbs.  Salsify. 
For  sale  low  if  applied  for  soon. 

WILLIAM.  PRINCE  &  SOiNS. 
Lin.  Bol.  Garden,  Flushing,  Marcit  9,  1832. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDEN  OF  THE 
L\TE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER,  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

^j.       The  reputation   of  this  establishment   is 
is^  not   confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 


but  is  well  known  throughout  the  United 
_  States,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
siTuated  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Now  York,  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  Roads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  Grounds  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  view  very  extensive,  command- 
ing the  bay,  the  city,&c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by 
a  pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  The  Nursery  coutains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Tlanls, — 
the  object  of  its  late  Proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  are  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  never-failing  Pump  of 
excellent  Water — four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  con- 
taining a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  Gardening,  by 
the  purchase  of  this  property,  are  very  great;  the  busi- 
ness already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  the  properly  will  amply 
repay  the  enterprise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  the 
business. 

Terms  will  he  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Par- 
MENTiER,  on  the  premises. 

N.  B.  Mrs   P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 

Feb  10—61. 


THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGING. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  near  Wasliinjton,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGlNt;  THORN.  They  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Pi  ice  $5  per  thousand. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  50  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  arc  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  and  all  fresh,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  cre- 
dit ot  his  establishment. 

N.  B.  Persons  making  inquiry  for  my  shop  and  are 
informed  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  this  city  in 
the  Plough  Business,  will  please  continue  up  Pratt 
street  to  No.  35,  between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets, 
where  they  will  receive  prompt  and  polite  attention 
by  their  humble  servant.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS.  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Battersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Broeoli,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Uaddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  .Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nM  Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  R^e  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Land,  also,  Seed  Oats. 

IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands,  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  boar<l  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Gary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Daton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 

BOOKS. 

McMahon's  Gardener,  Fessenden,  Cobbet,  Cox  on 
Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great 
variety,  supplied  from  our  Nursery  near   Baltimore. 

feb'i'i,  1*^32. 


BAZiTIIVtORS    TRICJSS   CUEHEKT. 


Baltimore  Market.— There  is  not  the  slightest 
change  in  any  article  of  produce.  All  kinds  of  flour 
and  grain  remain  exactly  as  at  our  last,  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  find  a  single  subject  for  remark,  except 
the  old  song  of  "dull  times."  We  are  able  this  week 
to  notice  a  small  quantity  of  orchard  grass  seed  and 
to  quote  its  price. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality  ,3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  coninion,  3  GO  a 
5. 00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitableforsegars,6.0o  a  10.00;yelK  w  and 
red, S.OO  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16. 00. — Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a —Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3. SO  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  357  hhd.  Md.;  3  hhds 
Ohio— total  360  hhds. 

Flodr — bes  Iwhite  wheatfamilj  ,$6.15  n  7.25;  super 
Howard-st.  4  87  a   5  city  mills,  <}4.75  a  4.87^  on  time, 

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meai.  hbl.  3  60;  Grain-,  best 

red   wheat. . 90  o  95;    while  do. 95   a   1.05,    Susq.  —  o 

— Cork,  white,  36  a  37 — yellow  37  a  .. Rye,  65   a  66 

—Oats,  35  a   36.— Beans,  75  a   80— Peas,  65  a  70 

Cloveb-seeii5.25  n  6.25 — Timothv.  2.25  a  2.75  Or- 
chard   Grass   1.75  o2. 25 Tall  Meadow  OalGrass 

2.00a  2. 60— Herd's,  75ii  l.OO-I.ucerne  —  a  3T,  lb.— 
Barlet, — Flaxseed  1^  o  1  5-S-Cotton.\  a.  7^0  9-Lnu. 
9n  12— Alab.  S  a.  10— Tenn.  .7^  a.  9;  N.Car.8  r,  .9^- 
Upland  9  o  1 1— Whiskev.  hhds.  1st  p.  £9  n  — ;  in  hMs. 

30a Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  2S;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia, ton ,$22dc230,  Country  dew-rotted.  5\ 
a  7c.  lb.  wale  I -rot  ted .  7  a  9c. — Feathers,  36  a  36^;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  a ,  ground  ,  1 .50  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.  (:  On  30.  On ;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
72.50  aSO. 00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  n6.00— 
Oak   wood,  3  50   a  3.75 — Hickory,  6.00  a  5.50. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  March  23,  1832. 


Hexagonal  mode  of  Plantjno.  We  have  ne- 
ver seen  ihis  mode  of  planting  orchards,  and  corn  and 
other  vegetables  cullivateJ  in  hills,  practised,  but 
have  no  doubt  it  will,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  be 
considered  very  far  superior  to  the  common,  or  quad- 
rangular mode.  It  consists  in  placing  the  trees  or 
hills  in  hexangular  position  to  each  other — in  the 
mode  of  the  following  diagram: 

Fig.  1 .  Fig.  2. 


c       •       *        • 


The  advantages  of  this  mode  will  be  perceived  at 
a  glance,  on  comparing  the  above  diagram.  Fig.  1, 
with  Fig.  2,  the  latter  being  the  common  or  quadran- 
gular mode.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  trees  or 
hills  are  exactly  the  same  distance  apart  each  way  in 
both  plans,  and  that  the  same  piece  of  ground  will 
contain  seven  rows  by  the  hexagonal,  and  but  six  by 
the  common  mode.  On  a  square  piece  of  ground  eve- 
ry alternate  row  contains  one  tree  or  hill  less  than  the 
others,  and  this  a  loss  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  gain  by  this  mode;  but  even  with  this  deduction 
one-twelfth  of  ground  is  saved;  or  rather  we  have  one- 
twelfth  more  trees  or  hills  of  corn  on  the  ground  than  in 
the  common  mode,  and  yet  they  are  the  same  distance 
apart.  Besides  the  saving  of  ground,  there  is  another 
advantage,  particularly  in  the  culture  of  corn,  &c., 
the  plough  or  cultivator  can  be  run  three  ways.  To 
lay  off  ground  for  planting  by  this  mode,  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  If  an  orchard,  lay  off  the  first  row 
in  a  straight  line  as  in  the  common  mode.  Then  with 
a  line  of  double  the  length  of  the  distance  of  the 
trees  in  the  rows,  and  with  a  small  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle and  at  each  end,  proceed  to  lay  ofl'the  next  row 
by  placing  the  stakes  at  each  end  of- the  line  by  the 
side  of  the  first  and  second  trees,  and  carry  out  the 
etake  in  the  middle  as  far  as  the  line  will  let  it  go, 
and  there  plant  the  first  tree  of  the  second  row,  To 
find  the  place  for  the  second  tree  of  the  second  row, 
you  have  only  to  change  the  stake  from  the  first  to 
the  third  tree  of  the  first  row,  and  again  carry  the 
middle  stake  out;  thus  proceed  with  the  whole  or- 
chard. 

To  lay  out  corn,land  by  this  mode,  run  the  first 
course  of  furrows  with  the  plough  in  the  usual  way, 
then  with  a  line  similar  to  the  above,  but  only  double 
the  length  you  intend  your  hills  of  corn  to  be  apart, 
and  with  high  stakes,  ascertain  the  place  of  the  two 
first  hills  of  the  first  row,  and  the  first  of  the  second, 
and  drive  the  stakes  there  perpendicularly;  then  you 
can,  by  ranging  the  two  slakes  at  each  side  of  the 
triangle,  set  a  slake  at  each  of  the  sides  of  the  field 
in  a  line  with  them,  and  run  the  furrows  accordingly. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  planting  are  so  ap- 
parent to  our  minds,  that  we  shall  certainly  practise 
it  in  all  our  operations.  Especially  in  the  garden  it 
becomes  important.  If  the  same  piece  of'ground, 
which,  in  the  common  mode,  will  contain  1200  on- 
ions, or  cabbages,  or  what  not,  will  contain  1300  by 
the  hexagonal  mode,  without  being  any  more  crowd- 
ed, we  think  it  becomes  us  to  adopt  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  it  will  save  the  labour  of  spading  and  pre- 
paring one  twelfth  of  the  ground  required  for  a  given 
quantity  in  the  usual  mode,  or  produce  us  a  twelfth 
more  from  the  same  ground. 

No.  i2.— Vol.  14. 


Culture  anu  Large  Prodijct  of  Corn.  VV 
are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dcvcreux  for  forwarding 
to  us,  the  following  article  fnim  the  Messrs.  Pralts. — 
We  do  not  doubt  the  slalcnient  as  to  the  quantity  of 
corn  produced  by  them  by  their  mude.  We  have  often 
heard  the  facts  verbally,  and  a  re  glad  to  beable  to  record 
them  thus  authentically.  One  thing  must  be  burne 
in  mind,  that  they  cultivate  the  dwarf  species,  the 
same  as  is  generally  cultivated  throughout  the  north- 
ern states;  and  that  with  our  large  species,  gourd 
seed,  &c.  a  greater  distance  must  be  allowed  between 
the  plants  in  the  drills.  We  would  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  the  drills  of  the  Messrs.  Pratts;  that  is, 
that  the  hexagonal  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  quin- 
cunical  form,  which  latter  is  theone  they  u.se,  .All  the 
plants  would  then  be  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
each  other,  measure  which  ever  way  you  will,  while 
by  their  mode  they  are  six  inches  from  one  plant  and 
eight  from  another. 

Mr.  Smith:  Ulica,  March  llh,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Messrs. 
Pratts,  and  consider  thern  gentlemen  of  character  and 
responsibility,  and  I  feel  every  confidence  in  the  state- 
ment they  make.         Very  truly,  yours, 

JSiCHoi.AS  Deveredx. 

Pratt  Hollow,  Madison  Co.,  J\r.  York,  ) 
Marckid,  \S3-2.       \ 

*******  ' 

******      Drill  18  inches  wide. 


*       *        »       »       «       »      Drill  IS  inches  wide. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  two  drills  which  are  laid 
out  five  feet  from  centre  to  centre;  the  drills  are  open- 
ed with  a  large  plough  by  turning  two  furrows  from 
each  other,  then  filled  with  hog  or  cattle  manure, 
taken  from  the  barns  where  we  fatten  our  hogs  and  cat- 
tle; the  manure  is  levelled  down  and  covered  from  two 
to  three  inches  deep;  then  we  have  a  tipe  made  with 
three  slats  and  points  in  the  latter  as  thick  as  we  wish 
the  seed,  which  is  six  inches  one  way,  and  about 
eight  inches  the  other,  making  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  plants  on  the  acre. 

The  common  way  of  planting  gives  only  about  ten 
thousand  plants  to  the  acre.  In  the  above  mode  of 
planting,  we  have  grown  173  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  we  can  grow  200 
bushels  to  the  acre  with  a  favourable  season  and  pro- 
per soil.  That  we  have  grown  from  150  to  170  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre,  we  can  prove  by  unimpeacha- 
ble testimony.  We  give  you  full  power  to  make  use 
of  our  names  in  relation  to  any  facts  contained  in  the 
foregoing  statement.         Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  &M.  Pratt. 
To  Mr.  JV.  Detereux,  Uticn. 

AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  JVorthnmplon,  Virginia, 
March  'J,  183-ii 

I  am  very  desirous  to  raise  a  variety  of  grapes,  and 
I  know  that  both  the  soil  and  climate  here  are  conn-e- 
nial  to  their  growth;  I  already  have  many  sorts  in  va- 
rious stages  of  theirgrowth,  from  the  scion  to  the  very 
large  vines,  in  full  bearing,  but  we  have  amono-gt  us 
a  most  inveterate  and  relentless  enemy,  not"  only 
to  the  grape,  but  also  the  apricot,  phira,  nectarine, 
cherry,  &c.  The  roscbug,  as  we  call  it,  (I  do  not 
know  its  entomological  name,)  has  visited  us  regular- 
ly for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  about  the  10th  of 
May,  indeed  almost  critically  on  that  very  day,  and 
remains  until  the  lOth  of  June,  when  they  disappear 
almost  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably  as  the  swallow 
and  the  sora;  unfortunately,  however,  during  their 
sojourn  amongst  us,  the  vine  is  beginning  to  blossom, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  state  in  which  they  most  de- , 


light  to  feed  upon  them,  and,  quoad  the  grape,  they 
are  just  as  devastating  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt. 
Scarcely  a  cluster  escapes  unless  by  some  sort  of 
chance,  it  happens  to  unfold  the  petals  before  the 
bugs  find  it:  it  is  singular  that  they  are  not  fond 
of  them  in  that  stage,  and  will  not  feed  upon  the  open 
blossom  so  long  as  they  can  find  any  unexpanded. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  destructive 
insect  is,  that  although  they  ate  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate feeders,  upon  nearly  all  the  fruit  blossoms  and 
young  fruits,  yet  they  do  not  eat  our  native  wild 
grapes,  which  abound  all  over  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  seen  them  destroy  entirely  the  bloom  of 
a  holly  tree,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  leave 
untouched  a  grapevine  nearly  covering  the  same  tree, 
and  in  various  stages  of  its  bloom.  A  knowledge  of 
this  fact  has  induced  me  to  obtain  several  sorts  of  our 
native  vines,  as  Isabella,  Catawba,  Cooper's  wine 
grape,  Muscadel,  &c.,  all  of  which  I  have  growing 
thriftily,  but  none  of  tliem  have  as  yet  borne  fruit,  ex- 
cept the  Isabella,  two  or  three  of  which  bore  a  few 
clusters  last  year,  and  to  my  groat  gratification  and 
encouragement,  they  escaped  entirely  unscathed  by 
this  voracious  insect,  whilst  upon  several  exotic 
vines,  within  twenty  feet  of  them,  not  a  solitary 
grape  remained.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  induc- 
ing me  to  try  the  Herbemont  Madeira,  for  after  at- 
tending to  the  multiplied  disputation  about  its  origin, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  native 
of  oiir  ow^n  country,  and  therefore  have  some  hope 
that  it  may  be  rosebug  proof. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  L.  U. 

^-  We  have  apparently  departed  from  our  usual 
course  this  week,  by  inserting  an  advertisement  not 
strictly  agricultural  in  its  nature.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  many  of  our  farmers  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a 
Bank  in  which  they  could  safely  deposit  their  surplus 
money,  and  at  the  same  lime  be  drawing  interest  on 
it,  and  accordingly  we  inserted  the  advertisement  of 
the  Bank  of  Maryland,  which  will  be  found  on  the 
last  page  of  this  number. 

To  Remove  Ink  Spots  from  Linen. 

Answer  to  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Smith:  Baltimore,  March  l9(/<,  1832. 

Sir, — Lemon  juice  will  effectually  remove  ink 
from  linen  or  muslin,  if  applied  before  the  article  has 
been  washed;  but  as  persons  in  the  country  may  not  at 
all  times  be  able  to  get  a  lemon,  I  would  advise  them 
to  buy  a  small  bottle  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  or  vitriolic 
acid,  which  may  be  got  at  the  druggists'  for  a  few 
cents,  and  will  last  for  years.  A  few  drops  of  this 
acid  mixed  with  pure  water  and  applied  to  the  spots 
of  ink,  will  entirely  remove  them.  Great  caution 
must  be  observed,  however,  not  to  suffer  any  part  of 
the  linen,  or  other  material  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  acid  before  it  is  sufficiently  diluted,  otherwise  the 
texture  of  the  fabrick  will  be  destroyed.  I  have  used 
it  for  years  with  the  happiest  results— always  taking 
care  to  keep  the  vial  stopped  tight  with  a  glass  stop- 
per, and  never  trusting  the  operation  to  the  careless- 
ness of  servants. 

If  a  subscriber  of  5'ours  at  Grovehill  will  make  the 
experiment,  and  observe  my  restrictions,  I  will  insure 
him  success.  S. 

Ruta  Baga  in  Georgia, — We  are  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  following  extract,  and  have  only  to  re- 
commend others  in  the  south  to  do  likewise:  — 

Savannah,  Georgia,  March  4,  1832. 
The  turnip  seed  arrived  here  safe,  and  I  have  done 
with  them  what  perhaps  no  man  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country  ever  will  accomplish.  From  one  acre  of 
ground  I  have  gathered  at  least  70  or  80  wagon  loads 
of  the  largest  sizes,  some  measuring  7  inches,  and 
others  9  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  what  we  Geor- 
gians call  doing  uell. 
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CULTURE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

Mr.  Smith:  IVoodside  Farm,  Del.  March  15,  1832. 

In  your  paper,  No.  51,  Vol.  13,  page  404,  there  is 
an  article  on  the  "culture  of  ruta  baga,"  taken  from 
"N.  E.  Farmer,"  signed  "J.  M.;"  in  which  he  re- 
comtnends  traiisjilantine;;  a  process,  I  IhinU,  unne- 
cessarily tedious,  aUhoug-h  he  says,  "the  first  hoeing 
of  a  crop  that  is  not  transplanted,  takes  more  time  than 
to  set  out  all  the  plants  as  before  directed,"  as  I  am 
confident  he  is  in  error,  and  fearing  others  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  the  same  plan,  and  thereby  be  discourag- 
ed from  again  al tempting  the  crop;  I  will  briefly  men- 
tion my  mode  which  I  have  proved  by  coin plete  success, 
and  which  is  the  general  mode  throughout  England, 
where  it  is  one  of  their  principal  crops.  If  the  piece 
I  wish  to  put  in  turnips  is  in  sod,  and  needs  liming, 
1  put  it  on  the  summer  previous,  early  in  the  spring 
break  it  up  deep,  (or"use  the  substratum  plougli,  wiiich 
is  preferable,)  get  it  in  fine  tilth  by  harrowing,  roll- 
ing, and  ploughing,  have  a  compost  prepared  vl  well- 
rolted  manure"  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground,  1-2 
to  -20  loads  per  acre,  according  to  your  soil,  then  dou- 
ble furrow,  making  ridges  26  inches  from  the  centre 
of  each,  (a  plough  to  throw  the  furrow  each  way 
would  be  the  quickest  mode.)  then  by  a  drill  the  seed 
is  dropped  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  from  1  to  iJ  inch- 
es apart;  the  drill  is  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  light 
roller  made  for  the  purpose,  drawn  by  a  horse,  which 
rolls  2  ridges  at  the  same  time,  therefore  passes  over 
the  same  one  twice,  the  drill  is  guided  by  handles  si- 
milar to  a  wheelbarrow,  one  wheel  running  on  each 
side  the  ridge,  the  seed  is  contained  in  a  tin  cylinder 
turned  by  a  band  from  the  axle,  which  drops  the  seed 
into  a  funnel,  is  carried  down  a  tube  shod  with  iron, 
which  makes  a  furrow  half  an  inch  deep  as  it  passes 
along  the  ridge,  in  which  the  seed  is  deposited,  and 
finally  covered  by  a  very  small  roller  fixed  between 
the  feet  of  the  drill;  a  man  will  seed  6  acres  per  day. 
When  put  in  in  this  manner  they  are  tended  with  a 
hoeharrow  in  the  intervals,  if  ihe  ground  is  in  go  id 
tilth,  two  hand  hoeiugs  will  be  sufiicient,  let  the  har- 
row first  pass  along  twice  in  every  interval,  working 
as  near  to  the  plants  as  possible  without  injuring  them, 
wliich  leaves  a  very  small  space  around  them  fur  the 
hand  hoe,  the  hoeing  should  commence  when  the 
plants  put  out  their  first  rough  leaves,  they  should 
then  be  ihinned,  leaving  them  frorr.  G  to  8  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  is  done  by  a  light  sharp  hoe, 
the  blade  8  inclies  wide,  which  being  struck  across 
the  ridge  leaves  the  plant  the  required  distance;  in  a 
short  time  a  hand  will  become  very  dexterous,  ihin- 
iiing  them  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  walk,  instead  of 
taking  the  lime  it  would  fur  transplanling;  they  should 
be  drUled  with  us  from  Ihe  15lh  to  the  25th  July. 

If  your  manure  is  not  short  enough  to  manage  as 
above  directed,  it  may  be  done  with  a  little  more 
trouble,  as  follows:  ridge  your  ground  as  before, 
spread  the  manure  from  the  cart  into  the  furrows, 
then  by  splitting  the  ridges  and  throwing  them  back, 
it  brings  the  ridge  directly  over  the  manure,  you  will 
see  in  the  first  method  the  manure  is  also  all  in  the 
lidge  as  the  plough  gathers  it  in  the  doubling. 

f  can  hardly  suppose  "J.  M."  intends  his  mode  for 
field  culture,  for  wilhout  a  gieat  number  of  men  he 
could  not  have  his  plants  out  in  season;  he  says,  "if 
the  plants  are  good,  there  will  not  one  in  a  hundred 
die;"  from  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  trans- 
planting, 1  should  say  few  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
would  live;  when  by  using  the  drill,  if  your  ground 
is  in  decent  order,  you  are  sure  of  a  crop;  besides,  ihe 
extra  trouble  and  expense  of  transplanting  is  far  more, 
one  man  with  a  drill  will  do  as  much  as  tweuly-four 
transplanting,  for  I  suppose  one  man  could  not  Irans 
plant  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  per  d.ay;  I  last 
year  had  five  acres  which  yielded  3000  bushels,  with 


prepared  as  before  mentioned,  hand-hoed  twice,  horse- 
hoed  three  limes,  not  a  particle  of  grass  among  them, 
Ihe  first  hand-hoeing  was  well  performed  by  two  men 
in  two  days:  the  seed  is  drilled  in  thicker  than  re- 
quired, to  make  allowance  for  some  not  sprouting,  and 
for  the  injury  often  done  by  the  fly;  a  farmer  should 
raise  his  own  seed,  or  else  purchase  of  a  person  that 
he  has  confidence  in,  and  that  raises  it  himself,  that 
he  may  be  sure  of  having  it  fresh,  and  of  the  same 
year's  growth;  if  it  is  not,  his  crop  will  come  up  very 
uneven,  allowing  greater  opportunity  for  the  ravages 
of  the  fly,  or  if  there  has  not  been  a  careful  selection 
of  plants  for  seed  he  may  have  a  very  coarse  and  un- 
profitable crop.  My  mode  of  gathering  is,  each  per- 
son lakes  two  rows,  one  drops  his  bulb  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  Ihe  left  in  the  intervening  furrow,  mak- 
ing four  rows  together,  tops  and  roots  cut  off  and  let 
fall  between  their  feet;  the  knife  used  for  the  purpose 
is  made  from  the  point  of  an  old  scythe-blade  eight 
inches  long;  they  should  be  hauled  in  when  dry,  care 
taken  not  to  bruise  them;  if  the  weather  is  mild  after 
Ihey  are  laid  up,  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be 
allowed  them;  I  prefer  a  cellar  under  the  barn  to  pre- 
serve them  in,  they  can  then  always  be  had  when 
wanted;  I  have  mine  under  the  gangway  into  my 
barn,  with  trapdoors  in  the  floor,  through  which  we 
shoot  them,  having  first  placed  some  directly  under 
Ihe  hole,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them  by  falling. 

I  am  surprised  they  are  not  generally  cultivated  by 
our  farmers,  for  I  believe  few  more  profitable  crops 
can  be  raised;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  something  new, 
it  was  not  done  hy  their  ancedors,  therefore  cannot  be 
rigid;  I  will  answer  for  it,  if  any  one  tries  them  once, 
they  will  become  a  convert,  they  are  liked  by  all  kinds 
of  slock,  and  keep  them  in  fine  condition,  prevents 
that  sudden  check  which  they  all  must  feel  in  the 
chantre  from  grass  to  dry  food,  and  in  the  spring  they 
will  leave  the  yards  with  as  fine  a  coat  as  they  went 
to  it;  it  will  also  make  fat;  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  fed  on  them  yearly  in  England;  cannot  our 
farmers  do  likewise?  Some  may  perhaps  have  form- 
ed an  opinion  of  them  by  feeding  the  common  white 
turnip,  there  is  as  much  diflTerence  as  between  corn 
meal  and  shorts,  let  them  try. 

Respectfully  yours,  S. 

P.  S.  Enclosed  is  $5,  amount  for  Vol.  14,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  as  well  laid  out  as  it  possibly  could 
be. 


pure  air,  and  the  solar  rays  into  the  interior  of  the 
plantation,  which  check  the  propagation  and  growth 
of  parasites. 

The  number  of  different  species  of  insects  which  in- 
fest forest-trees  is  very  great;  they  are  all  productive 
of  more  or  less  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  most  destructive  are: 
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(From  llie  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER    V!. 

Of  the  Cidture  of  Plantations;  Soil;  Priming;  Tliin- 
ning;  remedies  for  accidintal  injuries  and  JVatural 
Diseases  of  Forest  Trees.  Of  the  Tanning  afford- 
ed by  the  Bark  of  different  Hiiecies  of  Trees. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
Ta^'Cs,  or  the  wasting  of  trees,  is  brought  on  not 
unfrequently  by  parasitical  plants,  as  ivy,  covering 
the  cutis  of  the  liarks,  and  preventing  the  healthy 
functions  of  that  organ.  The  loss  of  the  green  colour 
of  the  leaves,  tlie  gradual  wasting  of  the  branches, 
and  diminution  of  the  foliage,  indicate  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  disease.  If  taken  in  time  Ihe  remedy  of 
culling  the  ivy  at  the  root  is  speedy  and  effeclual. 
When  lichens  pervade  not  only  Ihe  stems  but  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  functions  of  the  bark  are  dis- 
turiied,  and  disease  ensues.  On  damp  soils,  where 
proper  thinning  is  neglected,  lichens  and  mosses  pro- 
pa^ale  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  flourish 
in  a  surprising  degree.  Caustic  lime  water  thrown 
upon  the  parasites  will  destroy  them  wilhout  injuring 
Ihe  tree,  provided  it  be  done  during  the  fall  of  Ihe 
leaf.  A  hand-engine  will  apply  Ihe  lime  water  to  a 
irreat  many  trees  in  the  course  of  one  day.  The  ne- 
cessily  of  topical   applications,  however,  of  this  sort 
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for  forest-trees,  ought   to  bo  avoided  by  timely  thin 
scarcely  any  vacancies  among  them,  they  were  on  a  sod  ]  ning  and  pruning,  thereby  admitting  a  circulation  of 
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The  pine  moth  nestles  in  the  leading  bud  of  the 
pine,  and  destroys  its  principal  shoot.  The  attack  of 
this  insect  often  injures  a  whole  plantation,  as  they 
propagate  fast,  and  prefer  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
stem.  If  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  insect,  or 
before  it  had  aflected  more  than  two  or  three  trees, 
means  were  immediately  had  recourse  to  for  destroy- 
incT  them,  and  guarding  every  season  to  prevent  them 
from  establishing  themselves  in  numbers,  the  preven- 
tion of  their  ravages  would  thus  be  eflfected  at  a  mo- 
derate cost  of  labour  or  expense. 
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The  scolytus  deslnictm-  is  a  I'urmidable  insect.  It 
penetrates  through  the  barli  intu  the  alburnum,  on 
which  it  feeds,  destroying  the  (irganization  of  the 
bark,  and  annihilating  its  I'uncliuns.  In  time  the 
barli  separates  in  large  masses  (rum  the  wood,  and 
the  tree  dies.  The  elm  is  most  obnoxious  to  this  in- 
sect. The  pino  is  also  subject  to  attacks  of  the  same 
kind,  and  attended  with  the  like  fatal  eflects. 

The  larva  of  the  lasiocampa  qitcrcus  sometimes 
strip  the  leaves  entirely  oil"  the  branches  of  the  oak. 
When  the  trees  are  young,  and  the  attack  is  per- 
ceived belbre  it  has  made  great  progress,  the  applica- 
tion of  caustic  lime  water,  served  by  the  hand-engine 
before  mentioned,  is  the  only  topical  application  we 
have  found  practicable,  as  regards  cost,  time,  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  diflerent  species  of  coccus  or  scale-like  insects 
which  infest  most  trees,  seldom  attain  to  such  num- 
bers as  to  endanger  seriously  the  health  of  forest- 
trees. 

The  aphis  or  fly  is  more  common  and  injurious. 
Almost  every  distinct  species  of  tree  has  a  species  of 
aphis  peculiar  to  itself.  The  glutinous  substance 
which,  in  hot  arid  weather,  appears  so  general  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  is  produced  by 
these  insects.  This  substance,  by  attracting  other  in- 
sects, and  by  arresting  smoke  and  dust  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  prevents  the  leaves  from  performing 
their  healthy  functions.  For  large  trees  and  exten- 
sive plantations  topical  remedies  are  of  course  out  of 
the  question  In  confined  cases  a  solution  of  soft  soap, 
or  of  water  inipregnaled  with  caustic  lime  and  sul- 
phur, are  either  ol  them  very  eftectual  cures. 

The  gall  fly  {cynips  qucrcus Jolii)  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  membrane  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  produ- 
ces those  tumours  on  the  leaves  called  oak  galls.  The 
extent  of  Injury  inflicted  on  the  general  health  of  the 
tree  has  never  been  observed  to  be  great,  or  such  as 
to  warrant  any  expensive  trial  for  a  cure. 

The  last  disease,  or  rather  defect,  that  may  be 
mentioned  here,  is  termed  shake,  and  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  in  the  culture  of  forest-trees. 
Trees,  though  outwardly  to  all  appearance  sound  in 
the  stem,  are  often  found  with  splits  of  several  feet 
in  height  from  the  root  upwards.  This  is  frequently 
caused  by  strongly  bending  the  stem  of  a  tree  from  the 
top  when  young.  The  stem  of  trees  in  plantations 
which  have  been  neglected  in  judicious  thinning  and 
pruning,  being  tall  and  slender  in  proportion  to  the 
branches  of  the  top,  these  act  as  a  lever  to  the  wind, 
and  in  time  produce  this  blemish  in  the  timber.  In 
carrying  out  the  produce  of  the  thinning  of  a  planta- 
tion, as  well  as  in  executing  the  work  in  a  careless 
manner,  the  same  bad  effects  are  not  unfrequently 
produced  in  young  saplings.  The  decay  which  is  ob- 
served at  the  lower  end  uf  the  stems  of  larch  trees, 
when  planted  on  chalk,  or  on  very  damp  clay,  is 
clearly  the  fault  of  the  subsoil,  and  sometimes  ap- 
pears when  the  tree  is  only  eigliteen  years  old.  In 
numerous  instances  we  have  found  it  commence  at 
the  seventh  year's  annual  layer  of  wood,  and  never 
earlier,  and  to  extend  to  the  thirty-fifth  year's  layer; 
but  not  beyond  that  growth.  In  all  our  observations 
it  appeared  to  be  either  witliin  seven  and  thirty,  or 
thirty  and  thirty-five  years'  layers.  The  fungus, 
which  appears  in  the  defective  wood,  commences  at 
the  higher  portion  of  the  main  branch  of  the  root  con- 
nected with  the  annual  layer  affected,  and  proceeds 
upwards.  Its  characters  are  extremely  similar  to 
those  of  the  dry  rot,  (merulius  destructens,)  so  much 
so,  that  until  more  minute  observation  determine  to 
the  contrary,  tliey  must  be  considered  identical.  It 
is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  dry  rol  exists 
in  the  interior  of  timber,  while  the  tree  is  yet  grow- 
ing, although  possibly  in  too  inert  a  state  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye.  In  the  living  plant  no 
remady  has  yet  been  discovered  for  this  disease.  Ju- 
dicious planting  will  ensure  prevention  by  furnishing 
each  distinct  variety  of  soil  and  subsoil  with  those 
species  of  forest-trees  only  which  are  best  adapted  to 


them;  and  this  principle,  whether  in  the  herbaceous 
plants  of  husbandry,  in  fruit  trees  in  gardening,  or  in 
limber  trees  in  forest  planting,  is  never  violated  with 
impunity.  Various  means  have  been  tried,  from  time 
to  lime,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  dry  rot  in  tim- 
ber, as  well  as  to  arrest  its  progress  when  once  begun. 
The  first  of  these  objects  is  supposed  to  bo  gained  by 
seasoning  the  timber  previously  to  using  it.  Some 
recotnmend  the  bark  to  be  taken  off"  the  tree  to  a  cer- 
tain height  a  year  before  it  is  felled,  and  the  practice 
has  been  tried  long  ago  on  the  oak,  and  more  recently 
with  the  larch.  It  would  appear,  however,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  when  the  trees  are  young,  the  al- 
burnuin  or  sap  wood  becomes  soft  rather  than  hard  un- 
der the  process. 

Another  mode  of  seasoning  timber  is  by  immersing 
the  trees  m  water  for  a  period  of  one  or  more  years. 
This  practice  is  considered  very  beneficial,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  necessary  proofs  cannot  be  obtained  un- 
der a  period  of  tnany  years  comparative  trials  of  sea- 
soned and  unseasoned  wood  in  the  same  building,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  in  the  building.  The 
seasoning  of  wood  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  heat  by 
means  of  steam  has  also  been  tried,  but,  as  in  the 
former  case,  time  is  required  to  determine  its  efficacy. 
When  wood  is  left  to  the  process  of  nature  to  become 
seasoned,  the  desired  eflects  are  more  perfectly  pro- 
duced by  protecting  the  wood  from  rain  and  sun. 
Knowles,  in  his  Essay  on  Dry  Rot,  recommends  the 
timber  to  be  "kept  in  air  neither  very  dry  nor  very 
moist;  and  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a 
roof  raised  sufficiently  high  over  it,  so  as  to  prevent 
by  this,  and  other  means,  a  rapid  rush  of  air."  Con- 
fined air  and  a  moist  temperature  encourage  the  pro- 
pagation and  growth  of  the  merulius  deslruclens  in  a 
high  degree.  When  unseasoned  wood  is  painted,  the 
latent  seeds  of  the  dry  rot  are  thereby  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  vegetating  and  si'reading  the  fungus  or 
alga;  with  destructive  rapidity. 

The  proper  season  for  cutting  down  timber-trees  is 
that  in  which  the  sap  is  most  quiescent,  Wii.,  midwin- 
ter and  midsummer;  but  particularly  the  former. 
Trees  whose  bark  is  valuable  require  to  be  felled  be- 
fore the  complete  expansion  of  tlie  leaf.  From  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June  is  the  proper  lime 
for  the  oak;  the  larch  should  be  peeled  earlier.  The 
birch  having  a  lough  outer  cuticle  of  no  use  to  Ihe 
tanner,  and  as  this  is  more  easily  separated  from  the 
proper  bark  alter  the  sap  has  partially  circulated  in 
the  leaves,  it  is  generally  left  standing  until  the  other 
species  of  trees  are  felled  and  barked. 

The  process  of  barking  is,  in  general,  well  under- 
stood. The  harvesting  of  the  batk  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  if  it  be  sufl'ered  to  heat  or  ferment,  it 
loses  its  colour,  becomes  mouldy  and  of  little  value. 
The  best  mode  is  to  make  what  the  foiesters  term 
temjiorary  lofls  of  about  two  feet  in  width,  and  of 
a  length  sufficient  to  hold  a  day's  peeling  of  bark. 
These  lofts  are  formed  by  driving  forked  stakes  into 
the  ground  for  bearers,  about  three  feet  in  hein-ht  in 
Ihe  back  row,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  front;  a 
sloping  floor  is  then  constructed  by  laying  loppin'n-s 
between  the  forks  of  the  bearers.  The  bark  is  th?n 
placed  on  the  sloping  floor  with  the  thick  ends  to- 
wards the  lop  or  liigher  side,  the  smaller  bark  is  laid 
on  to  the  depth  of  six  or  ten  inches,  and  the  broad 
pieces  placed  over  Ihe  whole  as  a  covering  to  carry 
off"  the  wet,  should  rain  happen  before  the  bark  is  suf- 
ficiently dry  to  be  stacked.  In  three  or  four  days  it 
should  be  turned  to  prevent  heating  or  mouldinu-,  and 
in  ten  days,  more  ur  less,  it  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to 
be  stacked  until  wanted  for  the  tanner.  In  order  to 
prevent  fermenting  when  stacked,  the  width  of  the 
pile  should  nut  exceed  eight  feet.  The  roof  should  be 
formed  and  tliatched  as  a  corn  or  hay  stack.  In  pre- 
paring the  bark  when  ready  for  the  tanner,  it  is  cut 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  wei<rhed. 
It  is  sold  by  weight.  " 

The  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  the  bark  of  dif- 


ferent forest-trees  has  been  ascertained  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  and  although  the  proportion  of  tannin 
afforded  by  the  bark  varies  according  as  the  spring 
may  be  favourable  in  temperature,  the  following  nunf- 
bers  will  be  found  to  express  nearly  their  relative 
values,  if  the  larch  cut  in  autumn  be  excepted: — 
Average  of  entire  bark  of  middled-sized  oak,  cut 

in  spring  -  -  -  2;) 

of  Spanish  chesnut         -  -  21 

of  Leicester  willow,  large  size        -  33 

of  elm  -  .  ,  13 

of  common  willow,  large  -  1 1 

of  ash  -  .  .  ]g 

of  beech  -  -  .  ]0 

of  horse-chesnut  -  -  9 

of  sycamore  -  -  -  1 1 

of  Lombardy  poplar       -  -  15 

of  birch       -  -  .  g 

of  hazel  -  -  -  14 

of  black  thorn  -  .  _  jg 

of  coppice  oak  -  -  30 

of  oak  cut  in  autumn  -  -  21 

of  larch  cut  in  autumn  -  8 

white  interior  cortical  layers  of  oak  bark  72 
In  general  the  bark  of  the  larch  is  not  worth  more 
than  half  the  price  of  oak  bark,  and  the  proportion 
given  to  larch  in  the  above  table  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  too  small.  The  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  ])roduce  of  tannin  aflibrded  by  the  inner 
bark  and  that  of  outer  layers,  shews  with  what  care 
the  harvesting  of  the  bark  should  be  performed  to 
prevent  fermentation,  which  destroys  the  tannin  prin- 
ciple first  in  that  portion  of  the  bark  containing  it  in 
the  largest  quantity. 

The  weight  of  bark  afforded  by  given  contents  of 
timber,  varies  according  to  circumstances  connected 
with  llie  growth  of  particular  trees,  as  whether  grown 
in  confined  air,  or  in  healthy,  open  situations,  also  as 
regards  the  age  ol  Ihe  trees.  The  statements  given 
by  Mr.  Monteith,  in  his  "Planter's  Guide."  are°  per- 
haps, as  near  to  the  truth  of  an  average  as  Ihe  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit,  at  least  they  are  consonant 
with  the  results  of  our  own  practical  experience. 

Every  cubic  foot  of  timlier  aflordi  of  bark 
A  ,       «  ""•  lbs. 

An  oak  40  years  old  from    9  to  12 

Dillo  from  80  to  100  ditto         „    10  „  16 
1-arch  liinber,  per  foot  „       8  „   10 

Birch  timber,  large  ditto  „    n   "  14 

\\'illow,  dillo  jj      9  "   1 1 

The  most  judicious  mode  of  fellino-  forest-trees  is 
by  grubbing  up,  or  taking  the  solid  part  of  the  root 
with  Ihe  b(de,  in  every  case  where  coppice  stools  are 
not  wanted,  lor  ihe  expense  of  taking  up  the  roots  af- 
terwards when  either  planting  or  tillao-e  may  be  de- 
manded ou  tbe  sites  of  the  felled  trees,  will  be  found 
to  exceed  that  of  Uiking  up  ihe  root  will,  the  stem  in 
the  first  instance,  besides  the  injury  to  the  immediate 
fertility  of  Ihe  soil  by  the  introduction  of  fungi  and  in- 
sects, the  first  agents  generally  of  decomposition  of 
the  roots  of  felled  trees  which  do  not  stole  or  repro- 
duce shoots.  Besides  the  advantages  now  alluded  to 
there  is  another,  that  of  the  value  of  the  solid  part 
ol  the  roots  of  trees.  The  peculiar  structure  of  manv 
routs  affbrd  the  best  materials  for  what  is  termed  or- 
namental rnslic  work;  and  also  Ihe  compact  texture  of 
the  wood,  and  Ihe  diversified  lines  of  the  medullary 
rays  and  concentric  circles,  fit  it  for  the  manufacture 
ol  very  interesting  cabinet  works. 

The  root  of  the  larch  aff'ords  a  valuable  material 
for  forming  knees  of  buals.  Admiral  Fleming  was 
the  first.  Nve  believe,  to  point  out  this  property  of  the 
larch.  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  stem,  with  the  solid 
root  attached,  is  quartered,  and  when  joined,  form 
knees  of  a  lasting  nature,-lhat  part  ot  the  wood  ihe 
solid  root  produced  under  ground,  and  always  in  con- 
tact with  danip,  being  probably  more  adapted  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  moisture  than  the  proper  wood 
produced  in  the  open  air. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANURES. 
Manures  are  to  the  vegetable,  what  grain  and  fo- 
rage are  to  the  animal  products  of  the  farm;  tlie  food 
which  sustains  and  brings  them  to  perfection.  1  do 
not  see,  therefore,  why  Swift's  commendation  will 
not  apply  as  well  to  him,  who  increases  the  food  of 
vegetables,  as  to  him  who  increases  the  food  of  ani- 
mals, by  causing  a  new  blade  of  grass  I'l  grow. 
Without,  however,  meaning  to  raise  a  question  upon 
this  point,  I  am  anxious  to  communicate  to  your  rea- 
ders, one  of  the  best  contrivances  for  saving  manure, 
and  all  the  manure,  that  I  have  anywhere  witnessed, 
1  saw  it  at  the  farm  of  Dr.  HosacU,  at  Hyde  Park. 
The  Doctor  is  nice  in  everything  he  undertakes:  and 
my  only  fear  is,  that  farmers  will  be  deterred  from 
imitating  his  example,  from  a  fear  that  they  cannot 
equal  it. 

The  Doctor's  cattle  yard  is  nearly  a  square,  sur- 
rounded fay  an  extensive  barn  on  the  north,  cattle 
sheds  on  the  east  and  west,  the  two  latter  terminating 
on  the  south  in  two  more  elevated  structures,  which 
serve  for  farm  carriages,  implements  and  work-shops. 
The  whole  has  a  gentle  slope  to  the  centre,  which  is 
puddled  and  gravelled  so  as  to  become  impervious  and 
firm.  Over  this  he  has  a  cheap  octagon  cover  erect- 
ed, about  forty-five  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  the 
central  and  exterior  parts  and  covered  with  boards. 
Poles  extending  under  this  roof,  constitute  a  com- 
fortable roost  fur  his  fowls.  This  centre  forms  a  re- 
servoir, protected  from  the  storms  and  the  sun,  for 
all  the  manure  of  the  yard  and  slables,  including  urine 
and  hendung,  into  which  it  is  daily  collected,  >vhen 
practicable.  His  stables  are  double,  that  is,  they  ad- 
mit two  rows  of  cattle,  iheir  heads  turned  from  each 
other;  they  are  paved  and  sloped  to  the  centre,  from 
whence  a  paved  gutter  leads  to  the  stercorary,  or  cen- 
tral deposit.  At  a  proper  elevation  in  the  stercorary, 
a  grate  is  fixed,  opening  into  a  drain,  into  which  the 
liquids  of  the  stercorary  pass,  and  by  which  they  are 
conducted  to  a  large  tank  or  cistern  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  is  lower  than  the  cattle  yards.  This 
cistern  is  furnished  with  a  pump,  by  which  this  li- 
quid manure  is  afterwards  raised  into  spouts  which 
conduct  it  through  the  garden,  or  it  is  taken  from  the 
cistern  to  other  grounds.  In  this  way,  the  Doctor 
has  increased,  probably  one  third,  the  quantity  of  his 
vegetable  food. 

Mbany  ^rm■s':ry,  Feb.  25,  1832. 


J.  B. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURE,  HARVESTING  CORN,  &c. 

Mr.  Epitor: 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood in  New  England;  although  many  intelligent 
tarmers  are  beginning  to  devote  much  of  their  atten- 
tion to  it;  and  many  valuable  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  Farmers  have  much  to 
learn,  and  much  more  than  they  are  generally  willing 
to  admit.  To  advance  this  most  important  science 
and  spread  light  among  farmers,  the  publication  of 
tiie  "JVew  England  Farmer"  has  already  exerted  the 
most  salutary  influence,  and  we  trust  that  the  great 
and  useful  remarks 


country.  The  science  of  agriculture  is  not  of  easy 
attainment — it  embraces  much  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  having  an  irjliinale  connexion  with  it;  and 
much  study,  close  reflection,  and  long  experience  are 
necessary  to  its  acquisition.  In  respect  to  myself, 
sir,  I  am  ready  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  this  science, 
and  the  few  years  in  which  1  have  been  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  information  acquired  in 
professional  studies,  tend  to  force  upon  my  mind  the 
conviction  of  this  ignorance;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
must  admit  that  1  can  acquire  but  very  limited  infor- 
mation, from  mere  practical  farmers,  who  are  resolv- 
ed to  follow  the  old  beaten  path  in  which  their  fathers 
trod.  New  experiments,  the  best  kinds  of  seeds,  im- 
proved breeds  of  cattle,  new  methods  of  obtaining  ma- 
nures, &c.,  they  generally  consider  silhj  notions  of 
mere  theorists,  and  some  even  ridicule  Agricultural 
Societies  which  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
auspicious  results,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
Those,  however,  who  make  useful  experiments 
may,  possibly,  by  giving  the  same  publicity,  do  some 
benefit  even  to  that  class  of  farmers. 

I  therefore,  at  this  time,  communicate  to  you  but 
two  experiments  (new  in  this  quarter,  but  not  so  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  middle  states,)  made  on  my 
farm  in  this  vicinity. 

I  noticed  a  statement  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the   early  topping  or  cutting 
corn  stalks,  proved,  upon  fair  experiment,  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  ears  of  corn,  and  that  the  corn  not  topped 
at  all  v,as  heavier  than  that  which  was  topped.      All 
the  farmers  in  New  Hampshire,  I  believe,  are  in  the 
babbit  of  cutting  the  stalks  while  the  corn  is  in  the 
milk,  or  before  the  inner  part  of  the  kernel  is  hard. 
A  litlle   reflection  convinced  me  that  this  practice  is 
wrong.     I  this  year  raised   between  two  and  three 
hundred  bushels,  and  sufi'ered  no  part  of  the  corn  to 
be  topped.     After  the  corn  was  fully  ripe,  I  commenc- 
ed by  having  the  corn  cut  close  to  the  ground,  tied  in 
small  bundles  and  put  into  small  shocks  by  the  side 
of  the  corn  field,  to  dry,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
barn;  a  practice  which  in  common  seasons  will  be  be- 
neficial— but  afterwards  I  found  the  corn  so  fully  ripe 
and  dry,  standing  in  the  field,  that  I  had  it  cut  close 
to  the  ground  and  conveyed  in    small  loads  to  the 
barn,  husked  immediately  and  put  into  a  granary  made 
for  the  purjiose,  standing  on  posts,  properly  ventilat- 
ed.    The  result  was  that  my  corn  was  very   heavy, 
large,    perfectly    sound,   and   "as   sweet  as  a  nut." 
Many  ears  were  found  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
in  length.     But  I  plant  a  large  kind  of  yellow  corn; 
the  kernel   is  very  large.     Many  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  they  never   tasted  bread,  made  of  it,  so 
sweet  and  of  such  fine  flavor.      I  have  never  known 
any  corn  equal  to  it,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
we  never  had  a  season  more  favorable  to  corn.      The 
cattle  appear  to  relish  the  stalks  as  well  as  those  cut 
green— there  is  no  loss  in  this  particular — but  a  gain, 
in  respect  to  the  under  stalks,  often  left  exposed  in  the 
field  after  the  corn  is  gathered. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  what  the  corn 
will  ripen  earlier  and  be  heavier,  by  suff'ering  the  tops 
to  remain  until  the  corn  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  not  fully 
ripe  until  the  inner  part  of  the  kernel  becomes  rather 
hard,  or  is  "out  of  the  milk,"  as  farmers  say.     Then 


Another  practice  among  farmers  deserves  censure. 
They  often  pile  up  their  corn  in  large  heaps  in  the 
barn,  in  order  to  have  what  is  called  "huskings."  In 
In  this  pile  there  are  green  materials,  green  stalks, 
green  ears,  and  foul  matter,  which,  after  laying  a 
short  time,  produce  fermentation,  the  whole  heap  be- 
comes warm,  and  tainted  with  the  noxious  gases  or 
effluvia  that  penetrate  every  part.  The  corn  is  after- 
wards husked,  and  often  placed  in  rooms  not  well 
ventilated.  The  corn  may  be  sound  and  look  finely 
— the  bread  palatable  and  called  good,  very  good. 
But  the  question  whether  it  might  not  have  been  ren- 
dered _f«r  belter  and  sweeter  with  proper  management, 
seldom,  perhaps,  enters  the  farmer's  mind. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  an  enlightened  practi- 
cal farmer,  informed  me  that  he  was  fully  convinced, 
that  corn  would  not  ripen  so  soon  by  topping  it  while 
green.  This  is  also  against  the  general  opinion,  but 
not,  therefore,  incorrect. — He  also  stated  that  he  top- 
ped a  portion  of  a  cornfield,  before  the  corn  was  out  of 
the  milk,  in  order  to  feed  his  oxen,  a  practice  very 
common;  and  that  where  he  gathered  his  corn,  that 
portion  so  topped,  was  inferior  to  his  other  corn  in  the 
same  piece,  the  soil  being  equal.       Wm.  Claggett. 

Portsmoulh,  A".  H.  Feb.  13,  1832. 
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variety  of  theories,  experiments, .  ,     .  ^        .  .  ^,-  , 

which  enliohtened   agriculturists  may   communicate     the  corn  may  be  topped  without  injury.     PMature  does 
for  vour  paper,  will  irave  a  certain  tendency  to  dissi-    nothing  in  vain.      It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  ear  of  corn 


for  your  paper, 

pale  the  clouds  of  mental  darkness,  which  still  hang 
over  the  prospects  of  the  most  useful  class  of  citizens 
in  the  community.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
those  who  may  then  till  the  soil,  will  probably  look 
back  with  deep  regret  and  astonishment,  at  the  gross 
ignorance  under  which  we  now  labour,  in  our  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
fertile,  fruitful  fields  in  England,  P'rance,  and  some 
other  countries,  will  not  feel  disposed  to  take  offence 


derives  no  nourishment,  while  green,  from  the  top 
stalks.  Every  part  of  the  stalk,  leaves  and  all,  are 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  ear,  and 
the  saccharine  juice  gently  oozes  into  the  cob,  and 
from  the  cob  into  the  kernel  until  fully  ripe.  It 
would  be  as  rati')nal  to  contend,  that  the  amputation 
of  an  arm  would  not  injure  a  man,  as  that  the  cutting 
the  green  stalk  would  not  tend  to  wither  the  green 
ear  of  corn.  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  doc- 
trine stands  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  farmers  gen 


at  my  remarks.      There   the  state  of  agriculture  is,    erally,  yet  I  fully  believe  that  fair  experiments  will, 
perhaps,  half  a  century  in  advance  of  its  state  in  this  I  not  many  years  hence,  induce  them  to  support  it. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
DWARFING  TREES. 

The  art  of  dwarfing  trees,  consists  in  grafting  or 
budding  the  desired  fruit,  upon  dwarf  varieties  of  the 
same  genera.  Thus  the  apple  is  dwarfed  by  putting 
it  on  the  paradise  stock,  and  partially  by  working  it 
on  the  wild  crab;  the  pear  is  dwarfed  by  working  it  on 
the  quince,  or  the  hawthorn,  or  wild  thorn;  the  cher- 
ry, by  grafting  on  a  dwarf  variety  termed  the  beach  or 
sand  cherry.  Fruit  trees  are  also  rendered  compara- 
tively dwarf  and  early  bearers,  by  permitting  the  first 
side  shoots  to  remain  at  proper  distances  to  become 
bearing  wood.  By  annually  cutting  off  the  lower 
branches,  to  produce  standards  or  high  tops,  we  pro- 
portionally delay  the  season  of  fruiting.  V^an  Mons^ 
in  his  successful  experiments  in  producing  new  varie- 
ties of  the  pear,  left  the  first  branches  to  grow,  and 
thus  often  obtained  fruit  in  from  four  to  six  years  from 
the  seed.  In  this  way  dwarf  plums,  peaches,  and 
nectarines,  are  produced  on  the  stock  of  the  muscle 
plum.  Whatever  retards  the  growth  of  wood,  in  a 
tree  of  bearing  age,  induces  the  production  of,  fruit; 
and  a  tree  seldom  makes  much  new  wood  while  sus- 
taining a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The  precocity  of 
dwarfs  is  owing  to  the  diminished  circulation  of  sap, 
consequent  upon  the  sap  vessels  of  the  stock  being 
more  limited  or  contracted  than  those  of  the  graft;  or 
by  the  maturity  of  the  branches  which  are  suffered  to 
remain  near  the  ground. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  all  pears  will  not  take 
or  do  well  upon  the  quince.  The  words  pear,  pear 
and  quince,  in  the  table  you  published,  although  not 
understood,  and  sent  to  you  by  mistake,  indicate  the 
stock  upon  which  the  kinds  may  be  worked  with  ad- 
vantage. Those  with  quince,  in  the  column  of  ripen- 
ing, produce  better  on  the  quince  than  on  the  pear. 
The  breaking  pears  are  generally  best  on  the  pear 
stock.  I  have  become  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
dwarfs  for  early  bearing,  that  we  have  sent  an  order 
to  France  for  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  the  pear  upon  the  quince,  to  supply  customers 
to  our  nursery.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  dwarfs,  the  scion  overgrows  the  stock;  and  that 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  graft  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  under  it.  I  have  several  pears  now  grow- 
ing upon  the  hawthorn,  which  were  grafted  in  1827; 
but  they  have  not  produced,  nor  do  they  promise 
much.  Dwarfs  upon  the  quince  should  be  planted  in 
a  quince  soil,  that  is,  one  that  is  moist,  and  rather 
stiff  than  sandy.  J.  B. 

I      Mbany  Jfursery,  Ftb.  21,  183S, 
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(From  the  Neiv  York  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  VALUE  OF 
LOCUST. 
Mr.  Editor:  Queen's  Co.  Jan.  SO,  18Si. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  subjects  discussed  in 
your  valuable  publication,  connected  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  1  liavc  not  soon  any  notices  of  that  most 
valuable  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  wood  known  to 
our  country,  the  common  yellow  locust.  The  most 
valuable,  because  of  all  the  varied  productions  of  our 
forests,  no  one  species  of  wood  is  in  8u  many  ways 
preferable  to  all  others. 

In  shipbuilding,  and  house-building;  for  fences  and 
for  fuel,  the  locust  is  in  almost  all  respects  as  good  as 
any  other,  and  in  many  particulars  so  decidedly  supe- 
rior, as  scarcely  to  admit  of  comparison. 

The  value  of  this  wood  not  being  generally  known, 
as  it  is  rarely  found  among  our  primitive  forests,  and 
the  cultivation  of  it  but  little  attended  to  in  the  new 
and  recently  settled  parts  of  our  state,  is  probably  the 
cause  why  it  has  attracted  so  little  of  general  interest. 
The  soil  in  which  the  locust  appears  to  thrive  best, 
is  of  the  kind  which  is  generally  found  upon  the  necks 
and  promontories  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island — 
a  liffht  and  somewhat  sandy  loam.  It  thrives  best  in 
the  deepest  and  richest  soils  of  this  description,  but 
grows  very  well  in  those  that  are  so  gravelly  and  un 
even  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  plough. 

It  may  be  grown  from  the  seed,  first  subjected  to 
the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  planted  in  nurseries, 
to  remain  two  or  more  years  previous  to  transplant- 
ing; or  when  fallen,  after  having  attained  some  size, 
numerous  sprouts  may  be  obtained  by  wounding  or 
separating  the  roots  with  a  plough,  which  extend  for 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  body,  and  run  near 
the  surface.  In  this  way  an  acre  may  be  covered 
with  more  than  will  arrive  at  maturity,  from  a  dozen 
well  grown  trees  scattered  over  that  surface. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  state,  where  the  quantity 
of  woodland  is  reduced  to  the  desirable  limits,  this 
wood  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  other 
kinds,  by  introducing  it  among  the  spiouts,  on  wood 
land  recently  cut  off,  in  which  way,  five  and  twenty 
trees,  on  an  acre,  and  in  a  soil  adapted  to  their  growth, 
would,  at  the  expiration  of  as  many  years,  when  the 
■wood  was  again  subjected  to  the  axe,  take  the  place  of 
the  other  timber,  it  care  were  taken  to  destroy  or  re- 
tard the  growth  of  the  sprouts. 

For  fence  posts,  the  locust  is  invaluable,  it  being 
durable  beyond  any  other  kind  of  wood.  How  long 
it  will  last,  used  in  this  way,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
uncertain;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  an 
originally  sound  post,  of  five  inches  in  diameter,  will 
be  good  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years. 

For  sills,  posts,  and  those  parts  of  the  frame  of  a 
building  that  are  subjected  to  dampness,  or  exposure 
to  the  weather,  it  is  perhaps  as  durable  as  iron  simi- 
larly exposed;  and  if  it  should  ever  become  so  plenti- 
ful, as  to  admit  of  being  used  for  the  outside  cover- 
ing of  buildings,  as  well  as  for  frames,  stone  itself 
would  have  but  few  advantages  over  it. 

In  ship-building,  its  value  is  well  known,  for  cer- 
tain pans  of  the  frame,  and  for  trunnels,  it  being  in- 
comparably of  more  value  than  any  other  kind  of 
wood  used. 

For  fuel,  it  is  of  equal  value  in  all  respects,  with 
walnut  or  the  best  white  oak. 

In  a  kindly  soil,  there  are  but  few  kinds  of  wood 
that  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  locust.  The  walnut, 
oak,  elm,  and  other  kinds  of  hard  wood,  are  decided- 
ly inferior  to  it  in  that  respect;  but  the  chestnut  and 
tulip  tree,  (the  common  white  wood,)  particularly  the 
last,  will  overtop  it.  Great  care,  consequently,  is  re- 
quired when  it  is  young,  and  growing  among  sprouts 
of  this  last  description,  to  prevent  them  from  destroy- 
ing it.  In  good  soils,  in  twenty  years  from  the  seed, 
and  fifteen  years  from  good  roots,  it  will  attain  a  libe- 
ral size  for  fencing  uses. 
The  mone^  value  of  the  locust  depends,  like  all 


other  productions  of  the  soil,  upon  its  proximity  to  a 
market.  On  this  island,  a  post  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  six  and  a  half  or  seven  feet  long,  which  di- 
vided, will  make  two  five-rail  fence  posts,  is  worth  at 
least  filly  cents:  ten  and  twelve  feet  long,  for  yard 
posts,  seventy-five  cents.  Trees  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  are  worth  from  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five cents  per  cubic  foot;  and  It  is  no  ui)usual  cir- 
cumstance for  the  standing  wood  on  an  acre  of  fair 
ijrowth,  to  sell  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  dollars. 

The  leaf  of  the  locust  possesses  an  eminently  en- 
riching quality,  as  is  evinced  by  the  improved  state  of 
the  pasture  on  worn  out  soils,  where  this  tree  is  plant- 
ed. When  planted  out  at  regular  distances,  like  a 
fruit  orchard,  the  grass  under  and  around  them  on  the 
most  indifferent  soils,  is  improved  rapidly,  and  con- 
verted into  a  beautifully  green  turf,  a  favourite  walk 
with  cattle. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  attention  of  our  enterprising  countrymen, 
but  few  are  more  deserving  the  interest  of  farmers 
and  capitalists,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  locust. 
VVhatbetler  method  of  investing  money,  than  placing 
fifty  dollars  where,  in  fifty  years,  it  would  be  worth 
five  hundred  dollars?  What  better  inheritance  could 
a  farmer  provide  for  his  children,  than  a  property  of 
this  description?  Stick  a  tree  in  the  ground  now  and 
then,  was  the  advice  of  an'old  Scotch  Laid  in  one  of 
the  Waverly  novels,  for,  said  he, "it  will  grow  while 
ye  are  asleep."  R.  W,  M. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PRUNING  TREES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Reading  lately  some  remarks 
on  trimming  trees,  I  was  happy  to  see  it  recommend- 
ed to  have  trees  trimmed  early  in  the  season.  Some  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  years  since,  when  I  first  began  to  culti- 
vate trees,  I  was  very  much  taken  upwith°the  recom- 
mendations of  some  scientific  horticulturists,  on  June 
trimming.  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
stone  to  mill  because  my  father  and  grandfather  did; 
but,  unlike  many  other  farmers,  rather  apt  to  err  on 
the  other  extreme;  and  as  the  argument  in  favour  of 
trimming  in  June  was  rather  a  plausible  one,  (I  say 
argument,  for  I  do  not  recollect  but  one  in  favour  of 
it,)  viz:  that  the  wounds  heal  over  sooner  when  the 
sap  flows  freely,  than  if  cut  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  left  bare  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  winds;  but  if  covered  over  by  some 
kind  of  composition,  as  recommended  in  the  remarks 
above  named,  the  evil  is  removed  at  once.  If  we  re- 
flect on  the  subject,  reason  will  teach  us  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  branches  cut  from  a  tree,  when 
they  are  full  of  sap,  destroys  so  much  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  tree.  The  sap  of  trees  is  drawn  from  the 
ground  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  ascends  to  the 
extremities  of  every  twig,  a  part  of  which  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruit;  the 
remainder  returns  between  the  bark  and  the  trunk, 
and  forms  a  new  growth  around  every  branch,  trunk, 
and  likevcise  the  roots.  And  if  the  limbs  are  removed 
when  they  are  full  of  sap,  we  destroy  so  much  of  the 
nourishment. 

I  will  agree  that  when  a  person  pays  proper  atten- 
tion to  his  trees,  from  the  time  they  are  planted,  he 
can  remove  the  small  branches  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  without  any  perceptible  injury;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  the  common  practice  in  this  country,  for 
many  of  our  farmers  do  not  trim  their  trees  oftener 
than  once  in  five  or  ten  years,  and  when  they  do 
trim  them  Ihey  make  a  business  of  it,  and  cut  off  a 
large  quantity  of  wood.  The  old  adage  is,  that  "an 
ounce  of  experience  is  better  than  a  pound  of  theory." 
Sad  experience  compelled  me  to  abandon  ihe  practice. 

When  I  first  began  to  graft,  I  employed  a  man  who 
used  to  cut  the  whole  of  the  top  o(T  and  all  the  limbs; 
as  this  was  commonly  done  at  the  season  after  the 
trees  had   put  out,  the  consequeuce  was  the  death  of 


one  half  of  my  trees;  and  those  that  did  live,  many  of 
them  might  as  well  have  been  dead.  'J'he  next  thing 
1  observed,  was  some  young  trees  which  were  set 
out  where  I  pastured  a  cow,  and  which  were  boxed 
up;  but  occasionally  the  cow  would  reach  up  and 
break  off  a  limb.  Notwithstanding  1  cut  them  ofl" 
smooth  and  covered  the  wound,  i  lost  many  of  the 
trees,  and  might  as  well  have  lost  the  whole,  for 
what  did  live  were  so  checked  in  their  growth,  that 
they  have  nut  recovered  to  this  day,  but  remain  stunt- 
ed things.  Not  so,  when,  by  any  accident,  they  are 
broken  in  winter,  for  if  the  whole  to|>  was  removed  in 
the  winter,  they  would  give  out  new  branches  in  the 
spring,  and  grow  the  belter  for  it. 

Another  objection  is,  the  farmer  is  always  busy 
in  May  or  June,  and  if  the  trees  are  neglected  at  a 
leisure  time  in  the  year,  they  will  probably  not  be 
trimmed  at  all.  A  third  and  last  objection  that  I  shall 
make  is,  that  without  great  care  in  cutting  the  branch- 
es, the  bark  will  bo  started  and  many  of  the  buds  and 
blossoms  injured. 

The  composition  which  I  used  last  spring,  to  cover 
the  end  where  the  limbs  were  cut,  was  made  of  the 
following  ingredients,  viz.  one  quart  of  linseed;  half 
pint  of  japan;  one  pound  and  a  half  of  Spanish  brown; 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bees- wax;  half  pound  of  rosin; 
and  two  pounds  of  tallow.  The  three  last  mention- 
ed simmered  together,  and  mi.\ed  with  the  paint, 
when  hot,  and  put  on  with  a  painter's  brush,  when 
warm.  Where  wounds  were  covered  last  spring  with 
this  composition,  it  remains  on,  and  has,  so  far,  proved 
a  complete  preventive  from  check  or  rot,  and  the 
wounds,  without  exception,  are  healing  over. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  grafters  to  cut  off  too  much  of  the  tree,  when  the 
scions  are  put  in,  and  to  set  the  grafts  too  nigh  the 
centre  of  the  tree.  My  practice  is,  when  I  wish  to 
engraft  a  tree,  to  select  out  from  four  to  six  or  eight 
outside  branches,  the  number  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  which  are  cut  off  at  some  distance 
from  the  body,  according  to  discretion;  having  this  in 
view,  however,  to  save  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as 
possible,  so  as  to  save  time  in  forming  the  new  top, 
which  is  engrafted;  and  the  remainder  of  the  tree  is 
left  untouched  until  the  next  spring.  Then  the 
branches  are  removed  around  the  scions,  and  more 
sap  flows  into  the  grafts;  which  practice  is  continued 
from  year  to  year  until  the  old  wood  is  all  removed, 
and  the  whole  top  formed  anew.  This  commonly 
takes  place  from  two  to  four  years,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree.  By  this  management  you  have  an 
entire  new  head  to  your  tree,openin  the  centre,  which 
answers  two  valuable  purposes,  one  to  let  in  the  sun, 
which  gives  health  and  vigor  to  your  trees,  the  other 
convenience  in  picking  the  fruit.  Yours,  with  re- 
spect, B.  Wheelek. 

Framinghnm,  March  2,  1832. 

N.  B.  The  composition  mentioned  above,  I  have 
found  excellent  to  paint  all  kinds  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. It  fills  up  the  joints  and  pores  of  the  wood 
much  better  than  common  paint,  and  is  a  complete  pre. 
ventive  to  rot.  B.  W. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
FORCING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Mr.  Editor:  Jllbany,  Feb.  25,  1832. 

The  rapid  progress  of  horticullure,  in  this  country, 
within  a  i'ew  years,  has  rendered  Ihe  art  ol  forcing 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  union;  being  aware  of 
this  fact,  1  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following  re- 
marks, containing  some  practical  observations  on  forc- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables, — hojiing  they  may,  should 
you  deem  them  sufficiently  useful  to  occupy  a  place 
in  your  paper,  stimulate  many  of  your  readers  to  in- 
troduce this  branch  of  culture. 

To  be  a  practical  and  experienced  forcer  it  requires 
the  operator  to  know  the  nature  of  the  plant  intended 
to  be  forced — as,  for  instance,  we  find  the  pine-apple 
(Q  be  a  native  of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  other 
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tropical  regiuns,  whilst  the  best  varieties  of  tlie  cher- 
ry have  originated  in  England,  well  known  to  be 
more  cold  and  moist.  These  and  all  other  sorts  of 
fruits,  must  be  treated,  as  near  as  possible,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  wliich  they  grow  in  the 
places  of  their  nativity,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  as  correctly  as  my  experience  will  enable  me, 
as  I  proceed  to  the  difterent  sorts — it  being  my  inten- 
tion to  lay  down  the  treatment  of  most  sorts  separate- 
ly, atterwards  to  classify  those  most  liliely  to  w'ork 
together,  and  to  point  out  the  difficulties  arisinof  there- 
from. 

The  operation  of  forcing  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  difficult  pails  of  horticulture — it  being  an  act 
ol violence  imposed  on  nature.  Considering  that  the 
intent  of  the  operator  is,  to  bring  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  perfection  at  an  unnatural  season,  by  artificial 
means,  three  principal  stimulants  are  required,  heat, 
air,  and  water.  In  the  act  of  forcing,  artificial  heat 
is  required  in  three  different  ways:  1st.  dry  heal,  from 
coal,  wood,  turf,  Stc,  conducted  by  brick  flues,  gen- 
erally along  the  front  of  the  house  or  pit,  with  a  fur- 
nace adapted  to  the  purpose.  '-2d.  Uy  steam, conduct- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  by  pipes,  either  of  copper, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  &c., — the  diameter  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  heat  required,  is  from  1  to  2,  3  or  4  inches 
— and  the  boiler  likewise  according  to  the  power  and 
quantity  of  steam  wanted.  3d.  By  fermentation  u[ 
tanners'  bark,  horse  manure,  leaves  of  trees,  and 
other  vegetable  substances  of  a  fermenting  quality. 

External  air  is  also  requisite — to  be  admitted  at 
every  favorable  opportunity,  as  Cew  vegetables  or 
fruits  can  be  brought  to  proper  perl'ection,  without  the 
aid  of  atmospheric  air  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity. 
The  air  is  well  known  to  be  composed  of  the  gasses, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  to  hold 
others  suspended  or  mixed— all  so  necessary  to  vege- 
tables, that  few,  when  in  a  growing  state,  have  been 
known  to  subsist  long  without  them.  In  the  early 
stage  of  forcing,  air  must  be  always  admitted  at  the 
back  of  the  house;  and  if  the  external  air  is  very  se- 
vere, a  little  fire  should  be  kept  up  to  molify  the  cold 
air  as  it  enters.  All  plants,  in  the  operation  of  fore- 
ing,8hould  have  air  admitted,  if  possible,  every  day — 
if  in  the  least  possible  quantity,  it  will  be  of  great 
service,  for  the  internal  air,  when  heated,  becomes 
impure,  causing  disease  and  weakness  in  the  plants. 

Water  is  necessary  to  be  applied  by  the  syringe,  to 
moisten  the  buds,  and  to  render  the  air  moist; — and 
also  to  keep  down  the  red  spider,  and  other  insects 
that  are  often  created  by  dry  harsh  heat. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  at  this  lime,  to  give  a  practical 
method  of  putting  the  above  processes  into  their  vari- 
ous operations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ihey  shall  be 
duly  noticed  in  their  proper  place — I  shall  here  close 
this  subject  with  a  few  general  remarks,  and  in  my 
next  paper  proceed  to  cherry  forcing. 

1.  I  have  noticed,  in  cherry,  peach,  and  plum 
houses,  that  when  the  fruit  of  any  part  of  the  house 
has  been  injured  or  is  thin,  it  has  generally  been  that 
part  which  was  the  warmest  or  nearest  the  furnance. 

2.  The  grape,  fig,  pine-apple,  Stc,  on  ihe  contrary, 
have  the  finest  and  best  fruits  in  the  warmest  parts 
of  the  house. 

3.  Fruit  is  often  injured  in  the  first  stage  of  forc- 
ing, by  too  much  heat,  which  makes  the  plants  and 
fruit  weakly,  and  consequently  greatly  retards  their 
growth,  or  prevents  them  from  coming  to  perfection. 

Agrenome. 


To  Make  Artificial  Cidek. — Take  of  water 
twenty-five  gallons,  moist  sugar  eleven  pounds,  tar- 
taric acid  eight  ounces,  sjiirits  of  wine  (at  six  de 
grees)  two  quarts,  elder  flowers  four  ounces;  mix  and 
brew  them  in  the  regular  way.  When  the  fermcn 
tation  is  over,  bung  up  the  cask, and  leave  it  quiet  for 
ten  days,  then  fine  and  bottle  off.  This  production 
is  very  agreeable  in  winter,  and  is  superior  to  real 
cider.  Each  bottle  will  cost  about  three  pence. — 
Jmir.  des  Cnnnoissances  UsueUcs,  March,  1881. 


HURAX.  ECOrJOEtt'Sr. 


BLINDNESS  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.  Smith:  Morgan  Co.,  Geo.  Jan.  30,  1832. 

Si')-, — -After  first  giving  my  best  Sunday  apologies 
to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  for  any  rough- 
ness of  language  in  my  answer  to  "Agricultor,"  I 
leave  the  subject  of  hots,  hoping  every  person  will  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  opinion,  and  invite  attention  to 
another  subject;  inliamation  of  the  eye,  and  blindness 
of  horses.  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  well  the 
disease;  i  give  the  result  of  my  own  observation  only. 
I  have  never  seen  the  disease  treated  on,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  my  observations  are  correct,  they  may 
induce  some  persons  more  experienced  and  better  in- 
formed to  give  us  a  full  account  of  a  disease  at  present 
little  understood,  and  generally  very  badly  managed. 

Horses  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  always  ending  in  blindness,  which  is  interesting 
for  three  reasons;  first,  from  a  hope  that  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  disease  may  learn  us  a  successful  mode 
of  treating  it;  second,  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
horses,  and  third,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  accurately 
when  blindness  from  cataract  is  unconnected  with 
this  disease;  for  then  we  may  with  considerable  pro- 
bability expect  a  cure  from  a  surgical  operation. 

When  we  examine  the  eye  of  the  horse,  we  find  in 
the  anterior  chamber  surrounding  the  pupil,  and  some- 
times nearly  closing  it,  an  arborescent  appearance, 
which  I  believe  no  other  animal  has;  as  this  is  peculiar 
to  the  horse,  and  as  he  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
infiammation  of  the  eye,  wc  have  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  may  have  considerable  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  inflammation,  or  in  producing  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  inflammation;  more  especially 
when  we  notice  that  it  is  on  this  extra  part  of  the 
horse's  eye,  that  we  first  discover  a  disease  that  is  cer- 
tain to  end  in  a  total  loss  of  sight._ 

If  we  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  a  horse  attacked  with 
this  disease,  the  following,  as  well  as  I  can  describe 
them,  are  the  symptoms  with  which  it  commences: — 
The  horse  is  for  some  time  more  than  usually  disposed 
to  start,  requires  force  to  make  him  approach  a  bridge, 
and  can  scarcely  be  forced  through  a  mud  puddle  on 
the  road.  These  unusual  alarms  increase  upon  him 
until  it  is  difficult  to  use  him;  the  rider  notices  some- 
thing unusual  in  his  horse,  and  supposes  being  kept 
in  a  dark  stable  or  soinething  else  has  made  him  fool- 
ish. The  eye  when  slightly  examined  at  this  time, 
presents  nothing  uncommon  in  its  appearance,  but 
when  minutely  exainined  we  find  this  arborescent 
structure  in  his  eyes  larger  than  common,  and  float- 
ing as  it  were,  in  the  humor  of  the  eye;  after  some 
days,  weeks,  or  perhaps  months  have  passed  with 
this  constant  disposition  to  be  alarmed,  suddenly  the 
horse  becomes  almost  totally  blind.  Now  it  we  ex- 
amine the  eye  very  closely  we  will  find  this  arbores- 
cent structure  nearly  closing  the  pupil,  and  projecting 
So  much  forward  as  to  touch  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cornea,  the  pupil  will  be  found  of  a  blueish  tinge,  and 
sometimes  particles  of  this  arborescent  growth  will  be 
seen  apparantly  torn,  and  hanging  or  floating  loose  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  We  may  now  ex- 
pect directly  after  the  horse  to  become  nearly  blind, 
violent  inflammation,  the  eyelids  will  swell  very 
much,  and  close  tears  will  continue  to  fall  from  his 
eyes,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  force  the  lids  open  so 
as  to  see  the  eye.  The  blindness  appears  to  be  some- 
what relieved  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  shows  it- 
self. If  I  have  accurately  described  the  approach  of 
the  dise.ise  (and  I  believe  I  have)  it  is  peculiar  in  this, 
that  the  sight  has  for  some  time  suffered  before  the  in- 
flammation shows  itself,  that  the  inflammation  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  improvement  of  sight,  and  that  during 
this  lime  the  arborescent  structure  seems  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  disease. 

If  ihe  inflammation  be  well  treated,  in  a  week  or  so 
the  eye  recovers,  and  apjicars  as  well  as  it  was  before, 
no  defect  being  discovered  fur  months.      If  it  has  not 


been  well  treated  the  inflammation  runs  higher,  con- 
tinues longer,  and  leaves  the  eye  weak,  with  a  blueish 
tinge;  in  either  case,  either  from  an  itching  or  from 
want  of  sight,  the  horse  generally,  I  may  say  always 
bruises  his  eyelids  before  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids 
occurs;  the  owner  from  finding  the  head  and  eyelids 
bruised,  imagines  the  inflammation  was  caused  from 
an  external  injury,  and  hopes  his  horse  is  well;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  probably  according  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  and  the  usage  of  the  horse,  the 
same  symptoms  are  to  return  only  a  little  worse;  this 
may  be  considered  as  certain.  This  then  is  another 
peculiarity  of  this  disease,  that  it  will  return  and  con- 
tinue to  return;  if  well  treated  the  disease  goes  through 
nearly  the  same  course,  and  is  again,  to  appearance, 
cured,  the  eyelids  being  always  bruised,  a  second  in- 
jury is  supposed  to  have  occured.  If  not  properly 
treated  the  inflammation  runs  higher,  and  continues 
longer  at  every  attack.  After  the  second  or  third  at- 
tack (I  mean  under  defective  treatment)  the  eye  con- 
tinues tinged  with  blue  after  the  inflammation  ceases, 
and  appears  weak,  the  eyelids  remaining  mostlj'  clos- 
ed. After  four  or  five  attacks,  the  cornea  is  left  with 
some  opacity;  sight  continues  defective,  and  the  eyes 
appear  continually  more  or  less  inflamed,  every  now 
and  then,  especially  after  being  used,  the  inflammation 
will  increase,  and  the  cornea  become  more  and  more 
opake;  look  carefully  and  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eyes  will  be  found  tinged  with 
blood;  the  pupil  nearly  closed,  and  the  beautiful  arbores- 
cent structure  will  be  found  ragg;ed  and  broken.  After 
thus  continuing  for  some  time,  the  eye  being  sometimes 
a  little  better,  sometimes  a  little  worse;  sometimes 
seeing  a  little,  and  sometimes  totally  blind,  the  chrys- 
talline  lens  become  opake  also,  forming  cataract,  the 
cornea  becomes  altogether  opake,  the  iris  and  arbores- 
cent structure  is  destroyed,  and  the  lens  passes  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  inflammation  now  either 
leaves  the  eye  in  this  state,  totally  blind,  or  continues 
until  the  eye  sinks;  if  treated  defectively  the  high 
grade  of  inflammation  noticed  above  with  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  does  not  return  more  than  four,  five,  or 
six  tiiues,  before  the  eye  receives  permenant  injury, 
and  goes  on  to  blindness  as  described.  If  well  treated 
he  may  be  kept  in  moderate  use  for  years,  the  disease 
apparantly  getting  well  every  time  and  returning, 
the  same  as  before  with  swelling  of  the  eyelids;  the 
intermissions  if  I  may  so  call  them,  become  shorter 
and  less  distinct,  active  inflammation  with  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  ceases,  and  Ihe  horse  becomes  blind;  this 
is  another  peculiarity,  that  as  sure  as  the  horse  is  at- 
tacked so  sure  will  he  go  blind;  good  treatment  may 
keep  him  up  for  years,  but  nothing  will  prevent  blind- 
ness, at  least  nothing  that  I  know  of.  Kentucky 
horses  when  brought  into  Georgia,  are  particularly 
liable  to  go  blind  in  this  way,  but  none  are  exempt. 
The  best  looking  eyes  are  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  neither  age  nor  sex  are  exempt.  I  have  had 
the  luck  of  owning  many  of  these  horses,  and  now 
have  one  that  it  appears  like  Providence  determin- 
ed I  should  have.  Some  time  ago  my  brother 
on  his  return  home  from  a  visit  to  my  house  lost  one 
of  his  carriage  horses  with  colic.  I  had  a  very  fine 
saddle  horse  which  had  just  recovered  from  a  disease 
of  his  eyes  as  above  described;  his  eyes  which  to  ap- 
pearance were  very  fine, now  looked  as  well  as  before  I 
rode  him  to  see  my  brother,  his  saddle  horse  made  a 
good  match  for  mine,  as  I  knew  mine  would  sooner  oi 
later  go  blind,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with 
him,  and  hoped  the  kind  treatment  and  moderate  use- 
aire  he  would  receive  from  him  might  make  him  ser- 
viceable for  a  long  time;  I  requested  him  to  accept  of 
my  horse,  which  with  his  would  make  a  fine  pair;  he 
did  so,  but  not  wishing  to  be  outdone,  insisted  fhat  I 
should  ride  home  and  accept  of  his  parade  horse  (a 
first  rate  Kentucky  horse;)  among  other  things  he 
highly  extolled  him  for  the  beauty  of  Wis  eyes,  I  did 
nut  have  this  horse  a  month  before  his  eyes  inflamed, 
and  at  this  time  he  appears  to  be  going  blind  very  ra- 
pidly. 
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How  shall  we  treat  a  disease  that  experience  tells 
us,  when  once  it  shows  itsell'  is  certain  in  the  end  to 
produce  blindness,  and  that  without  the  treatment  is 
vigorous  blindness  will  suon  follow?  A  writer  in  the 
Farmer  in  noticing  some  of  my  observations,  says  he 
would  not  feel  sale  to  bleed  any  animal  until  they  tell. 
In  this  case  1  know  not  huw  to  dispense  with  this 
pan  of  the  treatment;  my  reasons,  however,  for  wish- 
ing bleeding  pushed  to  this  great  extent  in  horses  1 
think  might  satisfy  him,  I  have  done  it  very  often, 
and  never  injured  any  horse  by  it.  I  mention  a  horse 
falling  dead  directly  after  it,  as  that  part  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  the  circumstances  were  not 
given.  He  was  bled  freely,  very  severely  used  in 
putting  in  place  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  fell  on  a 
sharp  slump  which  killed  him.  There  is  no  danger 
in  pushing  bleeding  to  this  extent.  The  reasons  why 
it  should  Thus  far  be  pushed,  will  be  mentioned  when 
rheumatism  in  horses  is  noticed.  When  then  I  say 
this  kind  of  inflammation  attacks  a  horse's  eyes  we 
know  it  is  to  return;  the  quicker  it  is  subdued  the 
longer  will  be  the  intermission,  and  the  less  injury 
will  accrue;  a  moderate  bleeding,  such  as  is  common- 
ly directed  is  as  a  bullrush  opposed  to  the  Nile,  'tis 
good  for  nothing;  the  more  free  the  bleeding  the  quick- 
er the  disease  will  be  relieved,  tlic  longer  will  be  the 
intermission,  and  the  less  injury  done.  Bleed  till  he 
falls,  diminish  his  food,  and  bathe  the  eyes  frequently 
with  cold  water;  after  this  free  bleeding  he  should  be 
bled  every  day  or  every  other  day  more  moderately; 
until  the  inflammation  subsides,  cathartics  should,  I 
.think, be  used.  I  however,  have  nothing  to  say  of 
"their  cflects  in  this  disease  from  experience;  if  Iree 
bleeding  be  used  in  the  forming  state,  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  will  be  much  diminished.  Any  one 
in  the  daily  habit  of  riding  a  horse  after  he  has  had 
one  attack,  will  by  noticing,  always  be  able  to  foretell 
its  approach,  when  it  may  be  very  much  mitigated  by 
free  bleeding.  By  this  treatment,  I  say  the  horse 
may  be  kept  up  fur  years,  but  sooner  or  later  under 
any  treatment  the  cornea  will  be  left  opake;  when 
this  occurs  to  a  horse  under  good  treatment  he  is  very 
soon  to  go  bVind  any  how,  and  I  think  no  further  treat- 
ment necessary.  We  can  prolong  his  sight  very  lit- 
tle, and  the  little  sight  he  has  I  believe  is  worse  than 
none;  so  soon  as  the  eye  is  totally  destroyed  the  in- 
flammation ceases,  and  if  a  blind  horse  is  of  any  use 
to  us;  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  'tis  best  to  let  him 
becotne  so,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  put  out  his  eyes. 
But  if  he  has  been  neglected,  and  the  cornea  has 
become  opake  from  one  of  those  neglected  attacks, 
something  may  yet  be  done  to  keep  him  in  use  for 
some  time;  he  should  be  freely  bled,  a  seaton  put  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  and  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  olive  oil  put  in  his  eyes  once  or 
twice  a  day,  until  its  transparency  is  restored.  1  have 
seen  persons  fill  the  hollow  over  the  eye  with  butter; 
it  will  gradually  melt  and  run  in  the  eye.  I  have 
seen  salt  blown  through  a  quill  into  the  eye,  and  a 
number  of  other  remedies  used,  none,  however,  is 
equal  to  laudanum  and  oil,  some  persons  have  an  idea 
by  putting  out  one  eye  the  other  will  be  cured,  in  this 
state  1  have  seen  it  done,  but  no  good  was  eflected  by 
it.  When  the  cornea  has  once  become  opake  from 
neglect  it  is  liable  to  return  with  every  attack.  We 
may  succeed  for  a  while  in  restoring  its  transparency 
by  the  treatment  I  have  advised,  but  after  a  few  re- 
petitions it  will  fail,  and  total  blindness  follow.  I 
wish  some  person  would  instruct  me  further  in  this 
disease. 

I  have  said  it  was  necessary  to  understand  this  dis- 
ease to  prevent  being  cheated  by  having  such  horses 
put  upon  us.  Every  horse  jockey  almost  knows 
enough  of  this  disease  to  know  it  will  result  in  blind- 
ness, and  after  it  shows  itself,  selects  a  favourable 
time  to  pat  the  horse  off'  on  some  unsuspecting  person. 
Whenever  the  pupil  of  the  horse's  eye  has  a  blueish 
tinge,  and  the  arborescent  structure  by  looking  side- 
ways seems  to  touch  the  corner,  purchaser  take  care. 
I  relate  the  following  anecdote,  if  it  can  be  so  called. 


of  my  purchasing  three  such  liorsi^s  in  one  day.  1 
once  had  a  neighbour  who  was  lui  uncommonly  good 
farmer;  1  often  visited  him  to  view  his  I'arm,  and  he 
as  often  returned  my  visits.  He  one  day  came  and 
after  dining  with  me,  invited  me  next  day  to  dine 
with  him  and  view  his  crop;  during  our  walk  he 
shewed  me  a  fine  mare  that  he  had  lately  gut,  which 
had  become  blind;  upon  examination  1  found  she  had 
the  disease  1  have  described,  and  the  cornea  had  be- 
come opake.  Sir,  said  1,  1  would  not  tell  a  trading 
man  lest  he  should  cheat  some  one,  but  I  can  tell  you 
how  that  mare's  eyes  may  be  made  to  look  as  well  as 
ever  for  a  while,  but  she  will  be  sure  to  go  blind.  1 
then  told  him,  to  bleed  freely,  and  put  laudanum 
and  oil  in  her  eye.  Some  weeks  after  this  man  again 
come  to  dine  with  me,  and  suggested  as  1  had  fine 
pastures  1  should  buy  three  brood  mares  from  him.  I 
first  objected,  and  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  use  my 
pastures;  he  however  succeeded  in  persuading  me  1 
ought  to  raise  horses,  and  now  was  presented  a  line 
opportunity  of  buying  mares  cheap;  it  was  therefore 
agreed  next  day  I  was  to  visit  him,  look  over  the  crop 
in  the  morning,  dine  on  a  good  fat  turkey  and  polatoe 
pies,  and  trade  in  the  evening;  accordingly  I  rode 
over,  examined  his  beautiful  crop,  eat  his  fine  turkey 
and  pies,  and  gave  my  horse  and,  I  think,  !j,UO, 
for  his  three  mares;  one  of  them  was  especially  re- 
commended for  my  wife  to  ride,  this  very  one  was 
the  one  I  had  prescribed  for,  who,  now  cured  of  her 
blindness,  and  fat,  I  did  not  know  again;  her  I  rode 
home,  and  was  quite  pleased  with  my  trade,  as  she 
was,  I  thought,  worth  the  mone}'  I  gave,  and  either 
of  the  others  worth  more  than  my  horse;  but  alas!  a 
few  days  showed  all  three  horses  to  be  blind  or  near- 
ly so.  I  had  told  him  how  men  might  be  cheated,  and 
he  had  pnt  a  three  fold  cheat  upon  me.  I  however 
succeeded  in  making  him  take  back  his  horses  and  re- 
turn me  my  horse  and  money;  they  were,  however,  I 
presume,  put  upon  some  other  persons:  so  well  was 
this  man  pleased  with  the  treatment  I  had  directed, 
that  he  was  always  trading  horses  of  this  kind.  At 
one  court  he  was  sued  for  three  cheats  of  this  kind, 
by  three  different  men.  During  his  attendance  at  this 
court,  a  horse  trader  came  to  trade  with  him,  for 
these  people  can  find  each  other  out,  there  is  no  use 
of  my  trading,  said  he,  as  I  am  now  sued  fur  trading 
three  blind  horses,  and  you  will  no  doubt  du  the  same; 
if  you  can  put  a  blind  horse  on  me,  said  the  trader, 
you  are  welcome;  say  so  before  witnesses,  said  my 
good  friend;  he  did  so,  and  the  horse's  eyes  being 
well  examined,  a  trade  was  made,  but  sure  enough 
he  did  pnt  a  blind  horse  on  him  that  had  been  fixed 
for  the  purpose. 

I  have  said  an  investigation  of  this  peculiar  disease 
was  necessary,  that  a  proper  and  correct  opinion  might 
be  formed,  when  in  blindness  from  cataract,  a  surgical 
operation  would  prove  successful.  Some  persons  to 
whom  I  have  mentioned  my  opinions  of  this  disease, 
have  denied  its  correctness  by  staling  cases  of  inflamed 
eyes  in  horses  that  had  entirely  got  well;  this  is  not 
denied;  horses  not  this  way  predisposed  can  have 
their  eyes  inflamed  from  common  causes  and  get  well, 
I  have  no  doubt;  so  also,  although  in  this  disease  we 
have  cataract  produced,  yet  we  have  cases  of  cataract 
in  horses  not  this  way  predisposed;  in  the  one  case  an 
operation  will  of  course  fail,  in  the  other  case  it  will 
be  apt  to  succeed;  to  learn  to  distinguish  when  cata- 
ract is  unconnected  with  this  disease  is  important  for 
the  operator. 

It  perhaps  is  out  of  place  for  me  to  describe  the 
manner  of  performing  this  operation;  nevertheless,  as 
1  have  very  often  perfor.med  this  operation  on  human 
eyes,  and  several  times  on  those  of  the  horse,  and  do 
not  at  this  time  recollect  a  single  instance  of  failure; 
it  may  not  be  vain  for  a  practical  and  successful  ope- 
rator to  say  something  of  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing it.  'I'he  horse  has  great  power  in  closing  his  eye- 
lids, he  also  has  the  power  of  retracting  the  eye  deep 
in  the  socket,  he  also  has  what  is  called  a  washer, 
I  with  which  he  can  nearly  cover  the  eye.    From  these 


causes  we  are  prevented  from  extracting  a  cataract. 
I  have  tried  several  times,  but  failed,  and  had  to 
couch.  Having  him  thrown  and  well  confined,  cause 
assistants  to  force  his  eyelids  ojicn,  at  first  thoy  can- 
not do  it,  but  by  continuing  the  en"orl;  after  a  while 
the  muscles  will  relax,  and  they  can  be  kept  open 
easy.  Now  if  the  operation  bo  attempted,  ho  will  re- 
tract his  eye,  and  thnnv  the  washer  over  so  far,  as  to 
prevent  the  operation.  To  guard  against  this  when 
the  eyelids  can  be  kept  open,  let  the  operator  put  the 
end  of  his  finger  on  the  eye,  the  eye  will  be  retracted 
and  the  washer  thrown  over,  there  hold  the  finger  un- 
til the  muscles  relax;  the  eye  will  resume  its  place 
and  the  washer  go  back,  at  this  moment  introduce  a 
large  couching  needle  into  the  eye;  we  now  have  the 
eye  in  our  power,  and  can  remove  the  cataract.  I 
have  always  found  it  more  easy  to  depress  the  lens  af- 
ter the  needle  was  introduced  in  the  horse's  than  in  the 
human  eye;  in  this  way  I  have  performed  the  opera- 
tion a  number  of  times,  and  always  with  succes.'i.  If 
it  is  a  perfect  case  of  cataract,  and  the  operation  well 
performed,  be  careful  to  have  the  horse  well  confined 
when  he  gets  up,  or  he  will  be  so  alarmed  by  the  re- 
turn of  sight  that  he  will  run  over  fences  and  every- 
thing else  that  comes  in  his  way.  The  last  one  [ 
operated  upon,  run  several  miles  before  he  could  be 
caught.  lloET.  R.  Harden. 


PRIZE  CATTLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Prize  Cattle  Club, 
was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  22d  December  last— Lord  Althorp,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  present  British  cabinet,  in  the 
chair. 

The  attendance,  according  to  the  London  papers, 
was  much  greater  than  usual,  as  the  club  had  inti- 
mated their  intention  of  presenting  Lord  Althorp  with 
a  splendid  piece  of  plate  for  his  exertions  to  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  After  the  removal  of  the 
cloth  and  the  routine  toasts.  Lord  Althorp  was  pre- 
sented with  the  piece  of  plate,  which  was  valued  at 
200  guineas,  (932  duUars.)  His  Lordship  in  return- 
ing thanks,  expressed  his  acknowledgments.  As 
this  was  a  meeting  to  promote  the  purposes  of  science, 
he  expressed  his  hopes  that  politics  would  not  be  en- 
tered upon.  His  Lordship  then  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  (P.  M.  general,)  the  new 
member  of  the  Club.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  re- 
turned thanks  in  a  short  speech.  He  felt  great  plea- 
sure in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Club, "which  he 
considered  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. The  health  of  the  noble  chairman  was  drunk, 
and  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  judges  for  the  cattle,  &c.  exhibited 
at  the  last  show.  Among  the  prizes  awarded,  we 
perceive  the  following: — 

A  prize  of  20  sovereigns,  in  Class  I.,  to  Earl 
Brownlow,  for  his  4  year  and  7  months  old  Durham 
ox;  bred  by  his  Lordship;  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breed- 
er of  the  same;  and  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  beast 
shown. 

Prize  of  15  sovereigns  in  Class  V.,  to  Lord  Althorp, 
for  his  7  year  and  3  months  old  Durham  cow;  bred 
by  L.  Spencer;  and  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder,  to 
the  Earl. 

First  prize  of  10  sovereigns  in  Class  VII.,  to  Mr. 
W.  Pawlett,  for  his  three  20  months  old  Leicester 
wethers,  and  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder. 

Second  prize  of  5  sovereigns  in  Class  VII.,  to  Lord 
Althorp,  for  his  three  21  months  old  Leicester  we- 
thers bred  by  him. 

First  prize  of  ten  sovereigns,  in  Class  IX.,  to  Sir 
P.  H.  Dyke,  for  his  three  20  months  old  South  Down; 
bred  by  him,  who  received  a  silver  medal,  as  thebreed- 


Why  is  fern  preferable  to  straw  for  the  bed  between 
the  layers  of  fruit? 

Because  it  does  not  impart  that  musty  flavour 
which  is  so  often  produced  by  the  straw. 
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Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  March  17. 
Beeswax,  yellow    IS  a  20.  CoKon,  ^e^v   Orleaif.lO 
a  .13;  Upland,  .S  a  .11;    Alabama,  .84  a    llj.    Cotton 
Sng-ffiiig,  Hcmp.yJ.  M^a  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;  Fiai,  Ame- 
rican,1  as..  Flaxseed.  7  hiish.cleun  . ;  rough ; 

Rour,  N.   VorU,  bbl.5.12  aS.IS;   Canal,  5.15  a  6.00; 

Call.  Hwd-st.  5.37  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills a  --— ; 

country,  5.00  a ;  Alcxand'a,  5.— a  5.37;    treder- 

iclcsburg a  5.00;  Petersg. a  5.00;  Kye  Flour, 

a  450;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl. a3.— ;perhhd. 

15.75  a ;  Grain,  Wheat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

1.03  a  1.05;  Rye,  North, SI  a  82;   Corn, Yel.  Nor.  63  a 

55;  Barley,  1.00  a ;  Oats, Sth.  and  North,  .36  a  40; 

Peas,white,dry,7bu.5.  Beans,  7  bu. 7. OP  a  8.00;Pro- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  9.00   a  9.25;  prime  5.25  a  6  75; 

cargo a ;  Lard,  8>  a  .9;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

13.00  a  13  50;  prime  10.75  a 

General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Establishment. 
Comprising, — A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  Gene- 
ral  Agricultural  Agency,   and   the  Office  of  the 
American   Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  Barnum's 
City  Hotel,  Baltimore; 
In  Connexion  with  a  Stock  and  Experimental  Faim 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity. 
By  I.  Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.Smith. 

PRINCE'S  POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL. 

SECOND  PART. 

A  few  copies  of  this  work  will  be  received  in  a  few 
days  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 
[The  price  shall  be  stated  as  soon  as  known  by  us  ] 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

A  few  more  are  engaged  and  will  be  received  in  a 
few  days  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 
Price  $1  each. 

SUGA^APLES. 

A  further  supply  of  these  beautiful  trees  received  this 
day,  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  store.  Price  50  cents  each,  or  $7.50  for  a  bun- 
dle of  20  trees. 

PUMPKIN  SEEDS. 
A  quantity  of  Field  Pumpkin   Seed  for  sale  low  at 
the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Will  be  received  in  a  few  days  direct  from  Europe, 
at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply 
of  White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine 
and  fresh,  at  50  cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to 
I.  I.  Hitchcock  will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  few  plants  remain  unsold  of  the  "Red  Captain" — 
one  of  the  varieties  (o{  which  an  extra  number  was 
sent  us)  of  the  Lancasshire  plants  lately  imported  by 
us  from  F.ngland.  The  full  sets  of  eight  varieties 
are  all  sold.     Of  these  we  will  sell  three  plants  for  $\. 

Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  March  16. 

THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGING. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGING  THORN.  They  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Price  $5  per  tkousand. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 
A  lot  of  fresh  Orchard  Grass  Seed  just  received — 
also  Sapling  Clover  Seed  for  sale  by 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great 
Tariety,  supplied  from  our  Nursery  near  Baltimore. 


BANK  OP  MARYLAND,         ) 

Baliimore,  Dec.  24th,  \SS\.      f 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Institution,  the  following  scale  and  rales  have  been 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  officers  thereof  in 
receiving  deposites  of  money  subject  to  interest,  viz: 

For  deposites  payable  ninety  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  per  annum  of 6  per  ct. 

For  deposites  payable  thirty  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of 4  per  ct. 

On  current  accounts,  or  deposites  subject  to 
be  checked  for  at  the  pleasure  of  the  deposi- 
tor, interest  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  .     3  per  ct. 
By  order,  R.  WILSON,  Cashier. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  50  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  and  all  fresh,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  cre- 
dit ol  his  establishment.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 


Bi\.I.TIIXOa£   PBICSS  cunaEiiT. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS,  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  IS31,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  hai  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Baltersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  BrocoH,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Raddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nM  Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genume 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow   Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Land,  also,  Seed  Oats. 
IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands.  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Daton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 

Feb.  24,  1832. 


Baltimore  Market — The  dearth  in  the  produce 
business  continues,  and  as  usual  we  have  very  little 
variation  in  'prices  to  notice.  Flour  and  wheat  re- 
main the  same  as  before;  corn  has  advanced  a  little 
owing  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  supply;  oats 
have  also  advanced  from  the  same  cause. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality  .3.00  aS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con.mon,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00- 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  1 0.00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  al6. 00. —Fine  yellow 

16.00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  304  hhd.  Md.;61hhd8 
Ohio— total  355  hhds. 

Flour — bes  twhite  wheal  family,  $6. 75  a  7.26;  super 
Howard-st.  4.87  o   5  city  mills,  84.75  o  4.87^  on  time, 

0 i  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat, . 90  o  95;   white  do. 95  a  1.06,    Susq. a 

—Corn,  white,  40  a yellow  42  n  -. HvE,  60  a  65 

— Oats,  36  o   37. — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  66  a  70 

Clovee-seed6.00  a  6.50 — Timotht.2.25  a  2.75  Or- 
chard  Grass  1.75  (i2. 25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00o2.50— Herd's,  75  a  87i-Lucerne  —  o37J  lb.— 
Barley, — Flaxseed  IJ  al  5-8-CoTroN.Va.  7^  n  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alab.  8  n.  10— Tenn..74  o.  9;  N.  Car.  8  o  .9^- 
Upland  So  II— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  28;  in  bbls.  29^  a 

30  a Wool,  Washed,  Vvime  orSaxony  Fleece  49 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  0  40;  half  do.  31  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,$226o230;  Country  dew-rotted. 5^ 
o7c.lb.  water-rotted, 7  o 9c. — Feather.'!, 36  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  a ,  ground.  1 .60  a bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
72.50  a 80. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  o  6.00— 
Oak  wood,  3.50   a  3.75 — Hickory,  6.00  a  5.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  Hexagonal  Mode  of  Planting;  Culture  and 
Large  Product  of  Corn ;  American  Grapes;  To  Remove 
Ink  Spots  from  Linen,  &c. — On  the  Cultivation  and 
Mode  of  Planting  Rula  Baga— On  Planting;  of  the  Cul- 
turer  of  Plantations,  Soil,  Pruning,  Thinning,  Reme- 
dies for  Accidental  Injuries  and  Natural  Diseases  of 
Forest  Trees,  of  the  Tanning  Afforded  by  the  Bark  of 
Different  Species  of  Trees,  continued — On  Saving  Ma- 
nures— Agriculture;  Proper  Time  for  Topping  and 
Harvesting  Corn — On  Dwarfing  Trees  and  the  Advan- 
tages thereof— On  the  Culture  and  Value  of  Locust 
Trees — Propriety  of  Pruning  Trees  Early;  Composition 
to  Cover  the  Wounds — Practical  Observations  on 
Forcing  Fruits  and  Vegetables — Letter  from  Dr.  R.  R. 
Harden  on  a  Peculiar  Disease  of  the  Eyes  of  Horses 
which  generally  Causes  Blindness;  Manner  of  Operat- 
ing on  it — Prize  Cattle  in  England — Advertisements — 
Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York 
and  Baltimore  Markets. 


edited  by  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

Puhlisheitevery  Friday,  (at  the  old  ojjice, basement  o/BarnumU  Cttf 

hotel,)  ij/  1.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK,  on  ihefoUowing 

TERMS. 

innum,  due  at  the  middle  of  each  year  ef 


1.  Price  (iTedollari  per  a 

subsciiption. 

2.  Subicriptionsareinall 


hhrged  bythe  year, inH  oeverfora 

3.  Whrn  once  sent  lo  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  diiconlinued 

without  his  special  order;  andlheu  uot  till  the  end  of  the  year 
of  his  subscription  that  shall  be  cui  rent  at  the  time  of  receiving 
such  order;  except  al  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,ando( 

bank  notes  sent  in   payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  the  publisher. 
5   Adrertisementsconnected  wilhany  of  the  subjects  of  the  American 

Farmer,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  per  square. 
6.  AlUcttersconcerning  this  paper  must  be  directed  to  the   publisher. 

They  must  be  free  of  postage,  except  communications  intended 

for  publication,  andlelterscontaining  money, 
gtj- AllPostmaslersare  requested  to  actas  agents  for  the  Farmer; 
they  are  authorised  to  retain  ^1  for  each  new  subscriber, and  10  per 
cent,  on  allother  collections. 

FrioUl  by  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  ilreeli. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  30,  1832. 


Hard  Names. — Much  complaint  is  made  of  the 
nse  uf  "hard   names"  in  reference  to  planis,  &c.,  and 
seeining-ly  witli  great  justice.       Ciimmon  |>eople  can- 
not unders;and  them — ••  Brormis  Secalimis ,'^ say  they, 
"what's  thai?"      This  suljject  is  pretty  well  treated 
in  the  fullo\vin<r  article  from  the  Genesee  Farmery  hut 
the  true  reason  for  tlie  use  of  such  terms  is  not  given; 
viz:   the  establishment  of  a  universal  nomenclature  or 
vocabulary,   by    means   of  which   every  plant  shall 
be  called  by  the  same  name,  and  described  in  the  same 
terms  in  all  cuuntries  and  in  all  languages — the  same 
in  Germany  as  in  France,  in  England  as  in  Spain,  the 
same  by  our  .Antipodes  as  by  ourselves.      At  present 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  great  "confusion  of 
tongues"  in  reference  to  the  names  of  the  most  com- 
mon plants.     Almost  every  neighborhood  has  its  own 
peculiar  name  for  almost  every  thing  of  the  vegetable 
kind; and  a  writer  would  not  be  understood  if  he  were 
to  use  such  names  by  any  one  but  those  of  that  neigh- 
borhood— indeed   he  is  under  the  necessity  of  using 
such   names  as  will  be  recognized  by  persons  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  orabandon  the  object  of  his  writ- 
ing.     There  are  besides  thousands  of  names  applied 
to  different  plants  in  difi'erent  parts.     If  a  writer  were 
to  speak  of  hemlock,  he  would   be  mistaken  by  two 
classes  of  persons,  and  not  understood  by  a  third.     In 
'the   northern  stales  he  would  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  Abies  canadensis  (we  are   obliged  even  here 
to  resort  to  the  "hard  name; ")  by  medical  men  and 
many  people  of  the  middle  slates,  to  conium  macula- 
tum;  and  not  understood  at  all  by  most  people  south 
of  the  Hudson,  and  east  of  the  Allegany  mountains. 
By  the  use  of  the  local  names,  writers  would  certain- 
ly not   be  understood  by  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.     Hence  ihe  necessity  of  a  universal  languao-e. 
There   is,   besides,  a  great    convenience  in  a  plant 
being  called  by  the  same  name  every  where.     We 
have  ourselves  lost  no  trifling  sum  by  this  very  con- 
fusion  of  names.      An   instance  or  two  must  suffice. 
We  had  heard  the  asparagus  bean   highly  spoken  of, 
and  sent  to  New  York  for  it — it  proved   to   be  the 
yard  long  pod,  of  which  we  had  abundance;  the  same 
with  Ihe  Rhode  Island  bean,  which  proved  to  be  the 
refugee.     We  have  often  sent  for  the  lirussels  sprouts, 
and  as  often   received  the  seed   of  German    greens, 
until  we  received  it  from  a  friend  at  Pans;  we  sent 
for  the   "flour  corn"   of  the   north,   after   receiving 
a  very  favorable  account  of  its  quality,  and  received 
the  Tnscarora,  of  which  we  had  plenty;  we  ordered 
the  rose  lettuce  and  received  the  tennis  ball,  of  which 
we  stood  in"  no  need;  we  liave  twice  received  the  pur- 
ple egg  plant  seed,  after  requesting  the  "beef  stake 
fruit,"  and  tlie  "ovsler  apple,"  by  which  names  it  was 
called  in   Ihe  different  places,  and  of  which  we  had 
heard  high  praises.      Several  persons  have  applied  to 
us  for  "gombo  seed,"  and   have  accused  us  of  selling 
them  okra,  of  which  they  had  enough  before.     We 
could  indeed  fill  this  sheet  with  similar  instances  of 
loss  and  vexation,  caused  by  this  confusion  of  names; 
— enough    however  has  been  said   (o  show  the  con- 
venience  of  a  universal  system  of  botanical  names; 
and  it  is  to  attain  this  object   that   Ihe  "hard  names" 
complained   of  have  been    adopted.     These   names, 
however,  are  "hard"  only  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
new — any  other  new  word  would  be  just  as  hard  to 
use  as  any  of  them.      The  Latin  language  has  been 
chosen  because  it   is    the  most  generally  understood 
among  the  different  nations,  and  is  the  most  expressive; 
add  to  which,  the  nations  would  not  adopt   the  com- 
mon language  of  any  particular  one,  each  having  just 
as  much  right  to  have  its  own  adopted  as  the  others. 
There  is  an  inconvenience  in   the  arbitrary  use  of 
botanical  names,  but  not  so  great  a  one  as  their  rejec- 
tion  would   bring  back  upon  us — to  wit,  that  above 
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described;  and  therefore  the  common  English  name 
should  be  given  when  it  can  be  done  without  detri- 
ment to  ihe  great  object  of  a  universal  nomenclature. 
We  believe  it  would  be  far  better,  however,  to  dis- 
card all  common,  and  adopt  the  botanical  names  at 
once  from  all  our  writings,  than  even  to  give  both;  for 
then  we  shou-ld  soon  all  become  as  familiar  with  the 
true  names  as  we  are  now  with  the  spurious  ones. 
This,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  impracticable;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  object  can  never  be  accom- 
plished without  it,  for  while  common  names  are  used 
people  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  learn  new  ones. 
In  introducing  new  vegetables,  at  all  events,  we  shall 
never  use  any  but  the  botanical  name;  so  far  we  are 
determined  to  go.  We  have  already  succeeded  in  the 
pretty  free  introduction  of  one  name,  the  Qniuoa, 
(pronounced  Keenwa.)  Had  we  used  the  name  com- 
monly applied  to  it  by  writers  when  it  was  first  notic- 
ed, it  would  now  have  been  called  rice,  and  then  an- 
other confusion  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  of  our  eftbrts  lo  produce 
a  unil'urmity  of  names,  we  will  stale,  that  we  have 
imporied  from  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris  a  full 
assortment  of  beans,  comprising  sixteen  varieties,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  true  names,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new  in  this  country.  These 
we  shall  cultivate,  and  those  which  prove  very  good 
we  shall  keep  at  our  establishment  under  their  proper 
names. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Our  correspondent  A.  S.  can  hardly  lealize  the 
difficulty  attending  the  subject  lo  which  he  alludes. 
From  the  extent  lo  which  botanical  researches  have 
been  carried,  the  number  of  planis  have  been  in- 
creased, so  that  i'ew  peoplecan  ever  expect  lo  become 
familiar  with  all  Ihose  species  at  present  arranged  in 
our  standard  Botanical  works,  much  less  with  the 
different  varieties  of  each  species. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  botany,  all  plants  have 
been  arranged  in  classes,  these  classes  have  been  di- 
vided into  orders,  orders  have  been  divided  into  gen- 
era, ginera  into  species,  and  s})ecies  into  varieties. 

In  Ihe  case  of  maples,  as  mentioned  by  A.  S., 
which  belong  to  the  eighth  class  and  first  order,  and 
genus  acer,  under  which  head  Miller  enumerates 
twenty  different  s;)cctes,  each  of  which  contain  a  vast 
number  of  varieties,  many  of  which  are  not  known 
among  us  by  any  common  names;  and  when  we 
wish  to  speak  of  them  we  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  some  botanical  work;  and  here  we  find, 
lor  the  reasons  above  given,  that  writers  have  been 
compelled  lo  make  use  of  such  tei-ms  or  names  as 
were  the  most  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
descriptive;  and  having  adopted  the  Latin,  we  are 
compelled  to  follow  them:  but  it  is  our  inteniion  in 
every  case  where  we  give  the  Latin  name  of  a  plant, 
to  follow  It  with  a  common  name  if  there  is  any,  at 
suggested  by  our  correspondent;  and  we  hope  the 
writers  for  the  Farmer  will,  when  consistent,  adopt 
the  same  course. 

In  giving  common  names,  some  confusion  may  also 
occur,  as  the  same  plant  may  be  known  lo  different 
individuals  by  different  names,  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  case  with  the  sycamore,  there  being  two 
different  trees  known  at  this  time  by  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  both  of  which  are  different  from  the 
tree  formerly  known  by  tha'  name. 

Where  a  particular  variety  of  plant  cannot  be 
designated  without  re?.rting  to  its  botanical  name 
we  hope  our  reade-^  will  excuse  us  for  usino-  it' 
however  jaw-bre»'.ing  and  uncouth  it  may  appear  to 


of  land,  and  1  endeavour  to  cultivate  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. There  is  a  very  good  orchard  of  fruit  trees 
upon  it,  consisting  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach, 
the  plum,  &c.;  and  these  I  have  cullivaled,  for  years, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  sparing  no  pains,  or  ex- 
pense, or  labour  about  them. 

My  garden  too  is  the  source  of  much  profit,  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction,  i)r(Hliiclng  a  great  variety  of 
fruits.  Water-melons  and  musk-melons  I  generally 
raise  in  great  plenty;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
no  one  takes  more  pleasure,  in  imparling  such  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  lo  friends  and  neighbours,  than  I 
do;  although  I  procure  them  with  much  toil  and 
"sweat  of  the  brow." 

But,  notwithstanding  I  never  deny  fruit  to  any  who 
lake  the  trouble  lo  ask  ma  for  it,  yet'  I  am  constantly 
haunted  and  harrassed,  and  more  particularly  during 
the  night  time,  by  fniit-slealers.  This,  in  ftct,  has 
become  so  serious  a  matter,  that  I  have  had  thoughts, 
sometimes,  of  "pulling  up 'stakes,"  to  use  a  well 
known  figure,  and  of  removing  lo  some  other  jilace, 
where  I  can  be  free  from  such  molestation. 

Many,  it  is  well  known,  will  plunder  a  garden  in 
this  way,  -vho  pass  for  persons  of  fair  moral  character. 
But  let  such  remember  that,  one  who  wanders  at  mid- 
night, like  the  prowling  wolf,  through  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  others,  not  only  eating,  but  ot"len  de- 
stroying, with  the  utmost  wantonness,  the  fruit  that 
comes  in  his  way,  is  no  less  a  felon,  at  the  court  of 
conscience,  than  the  horse  thief  or  pick-pocket. 

The  evil  under  consideration  is  general,  we  all 
know,  throughout  the  country.  And  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  il?  Let  us  look  at  the  law  upon  this 
subject.  "Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  commit 
any  trespass,  by  maliciously  cutting  down,  lopping, 
girdling,  or  otherwise  injuring  any  fruit,  or  ornament- 
al shade  tree,  or  by  severing  from  the  freehold,  any 
produce  thereof,  or  any  thing  attached  thereto,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  a.  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment." 

Now,  permit  me  to  make  the  suggestion, — AVould 
it  not  be  proper  and  advisable,  for  our  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  to  offer  premiums  to  those  who 
detecl  fndt-stealers?  To  me  there  appear  some  rea- 
sons why  they  should  do  so.  At  all  events,  I  think 
the  law  above  quoted  should  be  known  to  all  who  live 
within  its  power:  and  I  think  that  editors  of  papers, 
throughout  the  stale,  would  'oe  doing  their  duty  to 
publish  it  as  often  as  once  a  year. 

A  New  Subscriber. 


them. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
ROBBING   GARDENS. 
I  am   by  occupation,  a  farmer;  and   have   always 
worked  hard  for  a  living.     I  have  but  a  small  piece 


WHITE  WASH— INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Smith:  Brotherton,  Match  24,  IS3J. 

Sir— A  subscriber  to  the  Farmer,  will  be  much  m- 
debted  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  who  will 
inform  him  through  the  Farmer,  ofa  mode  of  making 
white-wash  for  out  houses,  and  garden  palings,  that 
will  withstand  the  weather,  better  than  that  which 
is  commonly  made  simply  of  lime  slaked  to  a  proper 
consistency.  \V. 


(From  the  New  I'ork  Farmer.) 
SILK. 

Mr.  Van  Schaick,  from  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  State  has  made 
an  interesting  report  upon  the  culture  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
propagation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  cult"ure  of 
silk. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  State  to  com- 
pile and  pubhsh  a  treatise  upon  the  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  report;— which,  with  certain  quantities  of 
white  mulberry  seed,  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the 
several  counties  of  the  State. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  II.) 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Of  the  progj'essive  increase  of  size  or  prodnce  of  wood 
in  different  species  of  forest-trees.  Of  the  mode  of 
valuing  plantatiuns — present  value — prospective  va- 
lue of  certain  individual  trees  which  have  attained 
to  great  maturity.  Of  the  products  of  plantations, 
and  of  the  tertns  used  by  foresters  to  denote  these 
products. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  slower  a  tree 
grows  the  harder  is  its  wood.  This  statement,  as  ap- 
plicable to  trees  of  different  species  or  genera,  as,  for 
instance,  between  the  poplar  and  the  oak,  is  generally 
correct,  but  between  individual  trees  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, two  oaks,  for  example,  the  observation  will  be 
found  not  to  apply;  indeed  the  reverse  will  be  found 
proved  if  we  examine  into  the  facts  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  point.  In  every  plantation  we  find  that 
the  individual  trees  composing  it  vary  considerably 
in  what  is  termed  quick  or  slow  growth,  and  that  in 
all  plantations  where  the  pruning  and  thinning  have 
not  been  judiciously  executed,  the  trees  which  stand 
on  the  outside  of  the  plantation,  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
drives,  are  larger,  say 'double  the  size,  or  have  been  of 
much  quicker  growth  than  those  in  the  interior  of  the 
plantation.  Now  the  greatest  comparative  degree  of 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  woods  of  the  two  trees 
is  proved  to  be  in  that  of  the  larger,  or  the  tree  whose 
growth  was  must  rapid  and  vigorous — the  sap  wood 
being  of  course  larger  in  the  fast-growing  tree,  as  are 
all  the  annual  layers  of  the  heart  wood.  If  the  read- 
er will  look  back  to  where  the  structure  of  the  wood 
of  different  species  of  trees  is  described  and  figur- 
ed, it  will  be  seen  that  the  wood  of  the  oak,  a  com- 
paratively slow-growing  tree,  is  distinguished  from 
the  wood  of  the  poplar,  a  fast-growing  tree,  by  hav- 
ing the  cellular  structure  comparatively  confined  to 
the  concentric  circles  which  mark  the  annual  increase 
of  wood;  that  the  number  of  cells  between  these  con- 
centric circles  are  few,  though  of  a  larger  diameter, 
while  in  the  wood  of  the  poplar  they  are  dispersed  in 
great  number,  or  crowd  the  whole  surface  of  a  section 
of  the  wood.  If  the  hard  wood  of  the  locust  be  com- 
pared to  the  soft  wood  of  the  fir,  to  the  laburnum,  the 
lime,  sweet  chestnut,  to  the  horse  chestnut,  and  every 
hard  and  durable  wood  to  the  soft  and  non-lasting 
kinds,  the  same  clear  and  marked  distinction  will  be 
evident, i.e.  the  hard,  tough,  and  durable  woods  have 
the  cells  chiefly  confined  to  the  annual  rings,  or  thinly 
scattered  in  irregular  groups,  leaving  comparatively 
wide  intervals  of  apparently  solid  fibre,  while  all  the 
soft  or  non-lasting  woods  have  the  entire  substance 
pervaded  with  minuter  cells,  in  number  and  regulari- 
ty that  may  be  compared  to  the  texture  of  fine  lace  or 
net  work. 

These  then  are  the  external  discriminating  charac- 
ters of  hard  and  of  soft  woods;  and  let  us  now  apply 
these  to  distinguish  I  he  woods  of  fast  and  of  slow 
growing  trees  of  the  same  species,  and  we  find  that 
the  wood  of  the  fast-growing  tree  has  wider  intervals 
between  the  concentric  circles,  or  congeries  of  cells, 
or,  in  a  word,  fewer  cells  to  the  size  or  diameter  of  the 
wood,  and  is  consequently  woori  of  greater  strength, 
toughness,  and  durability.  The  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  on  the  strength  of  different  woods  con- 
firm the  above  conclusions.  The  opinion  of  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  V.  R.  S.,  on  this  important  subject 
is,  that  the  toughest  and  most  durable  oak  timber  is 
obtained  from  trees  of  vigorous,  rapid  growth.  The 
property  of  quick  growth,  in  some  s|iecies  of  trees, 
however,  is  confined  to  their  earlier  stages;  in  others 
it  is  not  developed  until  they  have  stood  several  years 
in  the  soil,  and  in  several  the  rale  of  annual  increase 


of  wood  continues  steady  comparatively  until  the  trees 
attain  full  maturity. 

The  locust-tree  (Rohinia  pseudo-acacia),  for  in- 
stance, will  outstrip  the  oak  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
their  growth  by  a  rate  of  increase  at  least  double  that 
of  the  latter,  but  afterwards  the  oak  will  gain  upon 
the  locust,  and  its  rate  of  progress  will  continue  su- 
perior. The  silver  fir  increases  comparatively  at  a 
much  inferior  rate  to  the  larch  and  other  fast-growing 
trees,  for  ten  or  more  years,  but  in  general  it  passes  all 
these  trees  in  height  and  in  circumference  by  the 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  years  of  its  growth. 

The  comparative  rate  of  increase  annually  of  the 
following  forest-trees  is,  in  the  average  of  cases,  near- 
ly in  the  following  order: 

Poplar,  for  the  first     50  years  of  growth. 


Bedford  willow 

Birch 

Larch 

Sycamore 

Pine 

Silver  fir, 

Alder 

Locust 


25 

ditto. 

20 

ditto. 

60 

ditto. 

50 

ditto. 

60 

ditto. 

30 

ditto. 

25 

ditto. 

15 

ditto. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
after  the  first 

do. 

do. 

Trees  of  slower  growth,  but  more  equal  in  the  rate 
of  annual  increase  throughout  their  progress,  are 
Elm,  ash,  beech,  sweet  chesnut,  oak. 
On  comparing  a  variety  of  measurements  made  of 
difterent  trees  on  the  same  soil,  and  also  of  these  in 
soils  of  different  natures,  the  increase  of  the  oak  to 
that  of  the  larch,  at  sixty-five  years  of  growth,  proved 
to  be  as  6  to  3.G  nearly.  The  silver  fir  stood  to  these 
in  the  proportions  of  8  to  6  and  of  S  to  3.6. 

When  a  tree  has  attained  to  full  maturity,  or  to  as 
large  a  size  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  are 
capable  of  inducing,  the  annual  production  of  shoots 
from  the  extremities  of  the  top  branches  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  When  these  begin  to  decay,  and  the 
tree  gives  indications  of  soon  becoming  what  is  called 
slag  headed,  the  profitable  increase  of  timber  has 
ceased  in  that  tree,  and  it  no  longer  occupies  the  ground 
profitably.  The  most  profitable  stage  of  growth, 
however,  at  which  a  tree  may  be  taken,  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  state  of  the  market  and  the  demand  for 
particular  produce.  The  only  certain  rule  is,  to  as- 
certain the  annual  increase  of  timber  in  the  tree,  and 
determine  thereby  whether  the  value  of  that  increase 
be  equal  to  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  the  tree 
would  bring,  if  felled,  in  addition  to  the  charges  of 
the  land  it  occupies. 

The  following  statement  of  the  increase  of  trees  at 
seventeen  years  of  growth  in  the  climate  of  Devon- 
shire, OP.  a  porous  soil,  prepared  by  trenching,  and 
planted  in  the  nr.ost  judicious  manner,  according  to  in- 
structions by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  will  show  the 
comparative  value  of  different  species  of  forest-trees, 
as  regards  their  property  of  affording  early  produce 
on  a  soil  of  the  nature  mentioned. 

ice  at  Girt 

Hoot.  Sevt 

In. 

37 

321 
251 
26 
25 

22 
22 
20 
20 
21 
13 
17 

The  heights  of  the  trees  were  in  full  proportion  to  the 
girth,  and  the  measurements  are  an  average  of  the  di- 
mensions of  six  trees  of  each  of  the  species  respective- 
ly; there  were  numerous  instances  of  individual  trees 
exceeding  any  of  the  above  in  girth  and  length. 

Comparing  the  above  with  the  former  order  of  the 
rate  of  annual  increase,  the  silver  fir  is  found  to  be 


Two  Feet 

from  til 

In. 

Poplar 

41 

Larch 

37 

Pine 

S2i 

English  elm 

32 

Sliver  fir 

281 

Spruce 

27 

Chestnut 

27 

Birch 

25 

Sycamore 

24 

Beech 

23 

Oak 

23 

Ash 

20 

much  lower  in  the  rate  of  early  produce  in  the  first 
instance,  but  the  genial  climate  in  which  the  trees 
mentioned  in  the  latter  statement  were  cultivated  will 
readily  account  for  the  discrepancy.  In  the  higher 
grounds  of  Blair  Adam  before  referred  to,  the  silver  fir 
is  of  slower  growth  than  any  of  the  trees  mentioned 
in  its  early  stages,  but  after  that  overtops  them  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  sweet  chestnut,  in  the 
soil  and  local  climate  which  thus  rear  the  silver  fir 
ultimately  to  such  a  high  superiority,  stands  at  the 
lowest  point  on  the  scale,  while,  in  the  more  southern 
latitude  and  lower  elevation,  the  chestnut  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  birch,  sycamore,  beech,  oak,  and  ash. 
Local  circumstances  connected  with  soil,  climate,  and 
culture  interfere  with  the  idea  of  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  these  facts  to  be  considered  as  data 
to  guide  the  practical  planter  in  every  case;  but  to 
the  value  of  plantations,  which  have  only  reached  to 
their  first  stages  of  growth,  these  facts  are  of  more 
extensive  ap|ilication,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
estimating  justly  the  effects  of  these  agents  in  the 
progressive  or  annual  rate  of  produce  of  timber  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  forest  trees. 

The  present  value  of  a  plantation  is  that  which  the 
market  will  afford  for  its  produce  .at  the  time  the  valu- 
ation is  made. 

Prospective  value  is  that  to  which  the  trees  will 
attain  at  a  remote  period,  or  that  to  which  they  may 
arrive  at  full  maturity,  according  to  their  respective 
species,  and  best  fit  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
most  esteemed. 

When  a  plantation  is  only  of  a  few  years  growth, 
the  value  of  the  produce  is  too  insignificant  to  be  esti- 
mated, and  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  often  then  so 
undeterminate  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  calculate  the 
ultimate  results  in  this  case;  and  when  property  is  to 
be  transferred,  the  cost  of  planting  and  the  rent  of  the 
land  occupied,  with  the  sum  of  compound  interest  on 
the  amount  of  these,  must  be  taken  as  a  just  valuation. 
When  trees  have  reached  to  eight  years  of  growth, 
their  value  is  so  small  as  to  be  below  estimating;  they 
will,  however,  by  this  time  afford  certain  evidences  on 
which  to  found  calculations  of  their  ultimate  produce 
and  value.  Until  trees  have  attained  to  a  full  timber 
size,  the  valuation  of  a  plantation  ought  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  prospective  value.  This  includes, 
first,  the  number  of  years  the  trees  will  require  to  ar- 
rive at  full  maturity;  secondly,  the  marketable  value 
of  the  trees  when  at  that  perfection  of  growth;  third- 
ly, the  value  of  the  periodical  thinnings  and  of  under- 
wood. From  the  total  amount  of  these  sums  must 
be  deducted  compound  interest  for  the  period  the  trees 
require  to  attain  maturity;  the  remainder  will  repre- 
sent the  present  transferable  value  of  the  plantation. 
Thus  on  three  and  a  quarter  statute  acres  of  a  san- 
dy soil, worth  from  five  to  twelve  shillings  per  acre  per 
annum  when  under  pasturage,  larch  had  been  planted 
in  1810,  and  in  1826  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  the 
prospective  value  of  the  plantation  for  1851. 

The  trees  amounted  to  3,31 1,  of  which  1,000  were 
fit  for  fuel  only,  and  required  to  be  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  healthy  trees.  The  jieriodical  thinnings 
being  estimated  every  five  years,  this  plantation  would 
afford  in 

Trees.  s.   d. 

18S1,  thinnings  600  worth  0  10  each 
1836,  560  1     6 

1841,  504  2     6 

1846,  212  6     0 

Underwood  cut  at  three  periods,  includ- 
ino-  1,000  stunted  trees,  fit  only  for 
fuel  6     0     0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

25 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

63 

12 

0 

119   12 

Timber  Trees  standing  in  1851. 
Largest  sized  trees  68,  containing,  on  an 

average,  each  80  feet  of  timber,  at  Is. 

per  fOTt        -        -        -        -        -    102     0 
Second  Bize  238  worth  IOj.  Qd.  1 19     0 
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Third  size    129  worth  6d.  3s. 


40     0     0 


96 

5   11 

380 
96 

12     0 
5   11 

e 
284 

6     1 

Total  value  of  jjeriodical  thinnings,  and 

of  standing  timber  in  1851  380  12     0 

Deductions. 
Deduclioi.s  for  present  payment. 

£    s.  £    s.   d. 

Disc't  on     3     0  value  of  cuttings  in  9  years  1     I     4 
Ditto  3     0  ditto  9  114 

Ditto        25     0     for  thinnings  in     5  5     8     3 

Ditto         42     0  ditto         10  16     4     4 

Ditto         63     0  ditto         15  32  14     0 

Ditto        C3  12  ditto        20  39   16     8 


Therefore  prospective  value  as  before 
Deductions  as  above 

Present  or  transferable  value  of  the  above 
plantation 


From  these  details  it  vrill  appear  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  different 
species  of  furest-tiees,  and  of  the  influence  of  soil 
and  local  climate  on  their  periodical  increase  of  tim- 
ber, is  absolutely  required  in  the  business  of  valuing 
plantations  prospectively. 

In  settlements  and  divisions  of  landed  property  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  prospective  value  of  all  the 
plantations  under  full  grown  timber  on  the  estates,  is 
doubtless  of  great  impurlance.  The  question  uf  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  by  forest-trees,  and  by  corn  and  her- 
bage, is  one  about  which  there  has  been  much  differ 
ence  of  opinion.  There  are  those  who  contend  that 
the  former  is  most  advantageous,  and  others  again 
argue,  that  for  every  purpose  of  private  and  publio 
advantage,  the  latter  is  immeasureably  superior.  The 
truth  lies  between;  for  the  fact  is,  neither  of  the  two 
can  profitably  exist  without  the  aid  of  the  other,  and 
the  question  becomes  then  narrowed  to  that  of  the 
proportions  in  which  each  should  stand  to  the  other. 
This  point,  however,  has  already  been  discussed  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  these  pages  permit,  and  it  may  be 
further  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  produce  of 
timber  in  the  United  Kingdo.Tis  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  From  a  re- 
port of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  re- 
lative to  the  timber  trade,  made  in  1820,  it  appears 
that  the  average  quantity  of  foreign  limber  and  deals 
imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the  four  preceding 
years,  amounted  to  322,069  loads;  the  duty  alone  on 
which, in  the  last  year  uf  that  average,  1819,  amount- 
ed to  1,019,31  H.  18s.  Ihl.  The  statements  pf  ex- 
traordinary profits  from  woodlands  must  be  consider- 
ed rather  of  a  local  than  of  a  general  interest;  that 
of  Lord  Barbara's  chestnut  plantation  in  Kent,  which 
at  nine  years  growth  afforded  a  produce  for  hop-poles, 
■which  sold  for  104Z.  per  acre;  a  plantation  of  larch, 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  on  a  soil  not  worth  more 
than  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  acre,  for  cultivation,  produced 
at  the  rate  of  9)1.  per  acre.  Of  the  willow,  oak,&c. 
numerous  instances  of  the  like  great  profits  mioht  be 
adduced. 

As  a  general  estimate  of  the  profits  arising  from 
forest-planting  may  not  be  uninteresting,  the  opinions 
of  three  professional  planters  of  considerable  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  are  here  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pontey  of  Huddersfield,  the  author  of  several 
esteemed  treatises  on  planting,  states,  that  from  care- 
ful calculations  of  what  miglit  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed from  an  acre  of  land  suitable  in  itself,  tolerably 
favourably  situated,  and  in  every  respect  well  manao-ed 
as  a  plantation  of  larch,  the  result  is,  a  net  profit — 
after  paying  for  the  rent  of  the  land  and  every  ordina- 
ry expense — of  much  nearer  five  than  four  hundred 
pounds  in  forty-two  years. 

Mr.  Monteath,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Plan- 


ter's Guide,  estimates  the  entire  cost  of  planting,  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  a  nursery,  at  22s.  to  30,v.  per 
acre,  with  that  of  enclosing  in  largo  clusters,  at  about 
10s.  The  periodical  returns  from  an  acre  of  larch 
only,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  cutting,  he 
calculates  at  from5J.  to  7i.  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
ten  years; 

at  least         ^25         ditto         second  ditto 
^300        at  forty  years  growth. 
And  assuming  the  average  rent  and  annual  charges  on 
an  acre  of  light  sand  adapted  to  tlie  growth   of  larch 
to  be  12s.,  the  amount  of  profit  and  loss  will  stand  as 
follows: 

£  s.  d. 
Enclosing  and  planting  -  -  -  2  0  0 
Compound  interest  at  five  per  cent,  during 

ten  years         -         -         -         -         -  112     6 

Charges  at  12s.  per  annum,  with  compound 

interest  at  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years         7   11     0 


113     6 
Deduct  the  medium  value  of  the  first  thin- 
nings; t.  c.  5to7         -         -         -         -600 


Balance         5  3     6 
Compound  interest,  at  five  per  cent,  on  ba- 
lance for  ten  years         -         -         -             3  4     6 
Annual  charges,  with   compound   interest 

during  ditto         -         -         -          -             7  110 

15  19     0 

Value  of  thinnings  at  twenty  years  growth  25  0     0 

Profit  per  acre         9  10 


Thus,  according  to  this  estimate,  doubling  the  capital, 
with  compound  interest,  in  twenty  years,  besides 
leaving  timber  standing  on  the  ground,  which  in  twen- 
ty years  more,  is  calculated  to  be  worth  3001. 

Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.  L.  S.,  calculates,  that  the 
thinnings  on  an  acre  of  land,  of  the  value  of  from  5s. 
to  10s.  per  acre,  planted  with  a  mixed  proportion  of 
larch,  beech,  pines,  hazel,  birch,  and  oak— the  latter 
with  a  view  to  the  growth  of  navy  timber,  will,  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, repay  the  average  expense  of  jjlanting,  rent, 
and  management  during  that  period,  togctlier  with 
compound  interest  at  five  per  cent.;  and  be  estimates 
the  clear  profits  of  the  future  falls  as  follows: 

In  thirteen  years,  or  at  twenty-three 

years  growth  £24   10  0  per  acre 

In  thirteen  years,  or  at  thirty-six 

years  growth  £39     0  0     do. 

And  after  that  period  a  triennial  profit  of  about  12L 
per  acre,  until  the  oak  left  standing  may  be  sujiposed 
fit  for  the  naval  yards,  and  worth  at  the  present  prices, 
264/.,  which  leaves  a  balance  superior  in  the  propor- 
tion of  300  to  7  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  'these  calculations  are  all 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  judicious  planting  and 
subsequent  culture. 

M.  Chaptal  estimates  the  forests  or  woodlands  of 
France  to  occupy  about  sixteen  millions  nine  hundred 
and  four  thousand  acres,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  productive  land  of  that  kingdom.  According 
to  M.  Herbin  de  Halle,  there  are  of  forest  lands  be° 
longing  to 

Acres. 
The  Slate         -         -         .  2,802,652 

Crown         -         -         .         .  164,565 

Princes  of  the  Royal  Farpily  479,348 

Public  Bodies  -  -  4,834,284 

Private  Individuals  -  8,623,555 

The  produce  is  estimated  at  five  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or 
about  from  six  shillings  and  fourpence  to  seven  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  per  acre.     Compared   to  this  of 


woodland,  the  production  of  arable  land  is  estimated 
at  ten  shillings,  and  grass  land  is  placed  on  a  level 
with  that  under  the  vine,  viz.  thirty  three  shillings 
and  eightpence  an  acre. 

The  royal  forests  of  Britain  occupy  about  125,000 
acres  of  land;  but  of  these  the  greater  portion  are  sub- 
ject to  claims  of  various  sorts  for  common  of  pasture, 
turbary,  &.c.  There  are  32,768  acres  of  forest  land 
enclosed  and  planted  principally  with  oak,  and  with 
other  trees  where  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  oak.  Of 
these  13,700  acres  may  be  laid  open  when  the  trees 
are  past  danger  of  deer  or  cattle;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  acres  to  those  thus  laid  open,  may  be  enclosed 
and  planted.  The  remaining  14,068  acres  belong  to 
the  crown  in  fee,  and  will  always  be  kept  enclosed. 
There  are  6211  acres  of  other  freehold  land  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  which  are  also  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  timber,  making  in  all  38,979  acres,  the 
whole  of  which  have  been  enclosed  and  planted  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  In  New  and  Dean  forest, 
Hainault  forest,  Whittlewood  forest,  and  VVychwood 
forest,  there  are  open  woods  or  coppices  of  considera- 
ble extent,  containing  trees  of  all  descriptions,  from 
ship  timber  down  to  saplings;  but  the  number  of  acres 
so  covered,  or  the  number  of  trees  occupying  the  sur- 
face, appear  to  be  unknown. 

The  soil  of  the  royal  forests  of  Britain  contain  al- 
most every  variety  of  soil,— deep  strong  clay,  rich 
deep  loam,  light  loam  on  freestone  grav'el,  bog,  &c. 
The  quantities  of  these  different  soils  should  be  esti- 
mated. It  is  quite  true  that  a  field  of  ten  acres  may 
contain  two  or  three  different  varieties  of  soil;  but 
that  is  no  substantial  reason  for  not  classifying  the 
quantities  on  which  to  found  a  practical  plan  of°man- 
aucment,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  and  speediest  re- 
turn of  produce  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  every 
portion  of  the  land  be  occupied  to  the  best  advantage. 
^Vithout  an  estimate  of  the  spaces  of  the  different 
soils,  no  accurate  calculation  can  possibly  be  made  of 
the  produce  the  lands  in  question  ought  to  and  would 
afford  under  the  most  judicious  culture;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  check  whatever  to  the  practical 
management,  but  that  of  vague  opinion. 

As  the  most  judicious,  because  the  most  profitable 
and  certain  in  the  result  of  obtaining  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  timber  of  the  best  quality  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time,  on  a  given  space  of  land,  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  by  paring  and 
burning  the  surface,  afterwards  trenching,  and  manur- 
ing when  possible,  and  taking  from  the  soil  thus  pre- 
pared an  ameliorating  fallow  crop  the  season  before 
planting,  has  been  urged  before,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  culture  for  the  soils  of  the  nature  specified. 
But  if  this  mode  of  culture  be  therefore  so  supeiioras 
it  IS  proved  to  be  for  planting  lands  under  ordinary 
freehold  tenure,  how  much  more  beneficial,  or  rather 
essential,  must  the  adoption  of  it  be  in  cases  such  as 
of  those  belonging  to  the  crown,  where  the  rights  of 
common  render  it  imperative  to  open  the  fences' of  the 
young  plantations  to  stock  or  to  sheep  and  deer  in 
seven  or  nine  years  from  the  period  of  planting.  The 
trees  so  cultivated  will  in  that  period  be  comparative- 
ly out  of  danger,  and  the  ultimate  object,  that  of 
timber  of  the  best  quality  the  soil  is  capable  of  rear- 
ing, secured.  But  besides  these  advantages,  that  of 
affording  profitable  employment  to  labourers  out  of 
work,  in  the  parishes  adjoining  the  lands  in  question, 
and  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  labour  is  most 
scarce,  cannot  but  add  powerfully  to  the  reasons,  suf- 
ficient of  themselves,  already  offered  on  this  head; 
besides  the  valuable  example  for  imitation  by  the  pub- 
lic which  the  government  would,  in  this  important 
branch  of  rural  economy,  afford,  and  by  it  encourage 
those  who  may  possess  waste  or  unproductive  land  to 
plant  it,  for  a  present  benefit  to  the  unemployed  la- 
bourer,and  as  an  accumulating  capital  for  the  younger 
branches  of  his  family  and  posterity,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  good  of  his  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HOKTICXriiTTrKi:. 


(From  Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant.) 
CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

Mushroom.  Champignon  comestible.  Jigaricus 
campestris. 
The  Jlgarieiis  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  ge- 
nus in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  species  are  de- 
termined upon  various  principles.  As  some  of  the 
kinds  are  poisonous,  it  is  necessary  lo  describe  the  eat- 
able Mushroom.  Loudon  says,  it  is  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished wlien  of  a  middle  size,  by  its  fine  pink  or 
flesh-coloured  gills,  and  pleasant  smell.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  the  gills  become  of  a  chocolate  colour, 
and  it  is  then  more  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other 
kinds  of  a  dubious  quality;  but  that  species  which 
most  nearly  resembles  it,  is  slimy  to  the  touch,  and 
destitute  of  the  fine  odour,  having  rather  a  disagreea- 
ble smell.  Again:  the  noxious  kind  grows  in  woods, 
or  on  the  skirls  of  woods,  while  the  true  mushroom 
springs  up  chiefly  in  open  pastures,  and  should  be 
gathered  only  in  such  places.  Unwholesome  fungi 
will  sometimes  spring  up  on  artificial  beds  in  gar- 
dens; thus,  when  the  spawn  begins  to  run,  a  spurious 
breed  are  often  found  to  precede  a  crop  of  genuine 
mushrooms.  The  baneful  quality  of  the  toad-stool, 
asaricus  virosus,  is,  in  general,  indicated  by  a  sickly 
nauseous  smell,  though  some  hurtful  sorts  are  so  far 
without  any  thing  disagreeable  in  the  smell,  as  to 
make  any  criterion,  drawn  from  that  alone,  very  un- 
safe. The  wholesome  kinds,  however,  invariably 
emit  a  grateful  rich  scent.  The  a^^aricui  campestris 
is  most  generally  cultivated.  Dr.  VVithering  mentions 
other  eatable  varieties,  which  run  considerably  larger, 
but  which  are  inferior  in  flavour;  he  says,  "that  a 
plant  of  the  variety  Georgia, was  gathered  in  an  old  hot 
bed  at  Birmingham,  which  weighed  fourteen  pounds, 
and  Mr  Stackhouse  found  one  fifty-fuur  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, having  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist." 
Miishrouns  may  be  obtained  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
formino-  the  beds.  A  good  crop  is  somelimesccllected 
wilhoul  making  a  bed  on  purpose,  by  introducing 
lumps  of  spawn  into  the  top  mould  in  old  hut  beds. 

The  method  of  procuring  and  propagating  spawn 
and  of  forming  Mushroom  beds  are  numerous.  Indige- 
nous spawn  may  be  collected  in  pasture  lands  in 
September  and  October,  or  it  may  be  found  in  ils 
-  strength  and  purity  in  the  paths  of  mills  worked  by 
horses,  or  in  any  other  horse-walks  under  shelter;  it 
is  frequently  to  be  found  in  old  hot  beds  and  dung- 
hills, in  the  summer  season,  and  mushrooms  of  good 
quality  may  often  be  seen  beginning  tofurm  themselves 
on  the  surface,  like  large  peas;  when  these  are  ob- 
served, it  is  time  to  take  out  the  spawn,  which  is 
generally  in  hard  dry  lumps  of  dung,  the  spawn 
havinir  the  appearance  of  whitish  coarse  pieces  of 
threacf.  The  true  sort  has  exactly  the  smell  of  a 
Mushroom.  If  spawn  thus  collected  be  required  for 
immediate  use,  it  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  at  once, 
or  it  will  keep  three  or  four  years,  if  laid  lo  dry  with 
llie  earth  adhering  to  it,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a 
warm  dry  slied,  where  there  is  a  current  of  air;  but 
if  it  be  not  completely  dried,  the  spawn  will  exhaust 
ilself  or  perish,  as  it  will  not  bear  the  extremes  of 
heat,  cold,  or  moisture. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  have  hitherto  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom, 
must  perceive,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  a 
Mushroom  bed  is  simply  a  heap  of  animal  dung  and 
earth,  so  tempered  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  and 
preserving  spawn;  but  in  order  to  havetruitful  spawn 
at  all  limes,  it  should  be  so  formed  as  lo  be  always  at 
command.  To  this  end,  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse 
droppings  mixed  with  short  litter, should  be  collected; 
add  to  this  one  third  of  cow  dung,  and  a  small  portion 
of  earth,  to  cement  it  together;  mash  the  whole  into 
a  thiu  compost,  like  grafting  clay;  then  form  it  in  the 


shape  of  bricks,  which  being  done,  set  them  on  edge, 
and  frequently  turn  them  until  half  dry;  then  with  a 
dibble  make  one  or  two  holes  in  each  brick, and  insert 
in  each  hole  a  piece  of  spawn  the  size  of  an  egg;  the 
bricks  should  then  be  laid  where  they  can  dry  gradu- 
ally. When  dry,  lay  dry  horse  dung  on  a  level  floor, 
six  or  eight  inches  thick;  on  this,  pile  the  bricks  the 
spawn  side  uppermost.  ^Vhen  the  pile  is  snugly 
formed,  cover  it  with  a  small  portion  of  warm  fresh 
horse-dung,  suflicient  in  quantity  to  diffuse  a  gentle 
glow  throughout  the  whole.  When  the  spawn  has 
spread  ilself  through  every  part  of  the  bricks,  the 
process  is  ended,  and  they  may  be  laid  up  in  any  dry 
place  for  use.  Mushroom  spawn,  made  according  to 
this  receipt,  will  preserve  its  vegetable  powers  for 
many  years,  if  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  up:  if  moist, 
it  will  grow,  and  soon  exhaust  itself. 

Mushroom  beds  are  often  formed  in  lidges  in  the 
open  air,  covered  with  litter  and  mats,  so  as  to  prevent 
heavy  rains  e.xciting  a  fermentation;  and  sometimes 
in  ridges  of  the  same  sort  under  cover,  as  in  the  open 
sheds  of  hot  houses.  They  are  also  made  in  close 
sheds  behind  hot  houses, or  in  houses  built  on  purpose, 
called  Mushroom  houses,  A  moderately  warm  light 
cellar  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the  purpose  in  the  win- 
ter season,  as  no  fire  is  necessary,  and  but  little 
water,  the  application  of  which  so  frequently  proves 
injurious,  when  not  judiciously  managed.  Mushrooms 
may  be  also  raised  in  pots,  boxes,  hampers,  Sec, 
placed  in  warm  situations;  in  old  hot  beds,  in  pits 
with  glass  frames,  and  in  dark  frames  or  pits. 

The  general  way  of  making  Mushroom  beds,  is  to 
prepare  a  body  of  stable  dung,  moderately  fermented, 
lo  the  thickness  of  about  a  yard,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  situation  in  which  the  bed  is  to  be 
formed;  when  the  strong  heat  has  subsided,  an  inch 
of  good  mould  may  be  laid  over,  and  the  spawn 
planted  therein  in  rows  five  or  six  inches  apart;  after 
this  is  done,  another  layer  of  mould,  an  inch  thick, 
may  be  applied,  and  then  a  coatof  straw,  Beds  well 
constructed  will  produce  Mushrooms  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  will  continue  to  produce  for  several 
months,  if  care  be  taken,  in  gathering,  not  to  destroy 
the  young  ones.  As  Mushrooms  are  gathered,  from 
time  to  time,  the  straw  should  be  spread  carefully 
over  the  bed. 

Beds  made  in  a  convenient  place  where  there  is 
space  all  around,  may  be  formed  so  as  to  make  four 
sloping  surfaces,  similar  to  the  roof  of  a  house;  lliis 
by  being  spawned  on  the  four  sides  will  yield  abun- 
dantly. The  celebrated  Mr.  Ps'icol  makes  his  beds 
without  spawn.  The  following  are  his  directions, 
taken  from  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  gardening. 

"After  having  laid  a  floor  of  ashes,  st.;ne  chips, 
gravel,  or  brick  bnts,  so  as  lo  keep  the  bed  quile  dry, 
and  free  from  under  damp,  lay  a  course  of  horse-drop- 
pings six  inches  thick.  These  should  be  new  from 
the  stables  and,iiiust  not  be  broken,  and  the  drier  the 
better.  'I'hoy  may  be  collected  every  day  until  the 
whole  floor  or  sole  be  covered  lo  the  above  thickness; 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  ferment  or  heat.  In 
the  whole  process  of  making  up,  the  bed  should  be  as 
much  exposed  to  the  air  as  possible;  and  it  should  be 
carefully  defended  from  wet,  it  out  of  doors.  When 
this  course  is  quite  dry,  and  judged  lo  be  past  a  stale 
of  fermentation,  cover  il  the  thickness  of  two  inches 
with  light  dry  earth;  if  sandy,  so  much  the  better.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  it  be  rich  or  not:  the  only  use 
of  earth  here  being  for  the  spawn  to  run  and  mass  in. 
Now  lay  another  course  of  droppings,  and  earth  them 
over  as  above,  when  past  a  slate  of  fermentation: 
then  a  third  course,  which  in  like  manner  earth  over. 
Tliis  finishes  tlie  bed,  which  will  be  a  veiy  stnmg 
and  productive  one  if  pr'iperiy  managed  afterwards. 
Observe  that  in  forming  the  lied  it  should  be  a  little 
rounded,  in  order  that  tlie  centre  may  not  be  more 
wet  or  moist  than  the  sides.  This  may  be  done  in 
forming  the  sole  or  floor  at  first,  and  the  bed  would 
then  be  of  equal  strength  in  all  parts.  If  it  be  made 
up  against  a  wall  in  a  cellar,  stable,  or  shed,  it  may 


have  a  slope  of  a  few  inches  from  the  back  to  the 
front,  less  or  more,  according  to  its  breadth.  I  have 
sometimes  been  contented  wiih  two  courses  as  above, 
instead  of  three;  and  often  when  materials  were 
scarce,  have  made  them  up  slighter,  thus:  three  four 
inch  courses  of  droppings  with  one  inch  of  earth  be- 
tween each,  and  a  two  inch  covering  at  lop.  Such  a 
bed  as  this  I  have  had  produce  for  ten  or  twelve 
months  together;  but  very  much  dejiends  on  the  state 
of  the  materials,  and  on  the  care  taken  in  making  it 
up;  also  on  the  after  management.  The  droppintrs 
of  hard-fed  horses  only  are  useful.  Those  of  horses 
kept  on  green  food  will  of  them.=elves  jiroduce  few  or 
no  Mushrooms.  1  have  made  up  beds  from  farm 
horses,  fed  partly  on  hard  and  partly  on  green  food, 
and  from  carriage  or  saddle  horses,  fed  entirely  on 
corn  and  hay;  treated  them  in  the  same  way  in 
every  respect;  and  have  found  nut  once,  but  always, 
those  made  from  the  latter  most  productive.  Drop- 
pings from  hard  fed  horses  may  be  procured  at  the 
public  stables  in  towns,  or  at  inns  in  the  country,  any 
time  of  the  year;  and  if  the  supply  be  plentiful,  a  bed 
of  considerable  dimensions  may  be  made  and  finished 
within  five  or  six  weeks.  In  as  many  more  weeks, 
if  in  a  stable  or  dry  cellar,  or  a  flued  shed,  il  will  be- 
gin to  produce,  and  often  sooner;  but  if  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bed  be  cold,  it  will  sometimes  be  two  or 
three  months  in  producing  Mushrooms." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  further,  that  extremes 
of  heal,  cold,  drought  and  moisture, should  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms.  If  the  tempera- 
ture keeps  up  to  50°  in  the  winter,  beds  will  be  sale, 
and  the  iieat  in  the  beds  may  rise  to  60  or  even  70° 
without  injury.  Air  also  must  be  admitted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat,  and  CO"  should  be  aimed  at  as  a 
medium  temperature.  Water  given  a  little  at  a  time, 
is  better  than  too  much  at  once  after  the  spawn  has 
begun  to  spread;  and  the  water  for  this  purposeshould 
always  be  made  blood  warm.  Alight  covering  of 
straw  may  be  always  used  to  preserve  moisture  on 
the  surface;  and  if  the  beds  be  made  in  open  frames, 
or  otherwise  subject  to  exposure,  the  straw  may  be 
laid  thicker  than  on  beds  made  in  a  cellar.  Should 
beds  fail  in  producing  Mushrooms,  after  having  been 
kept  over  hot  or  wet,  il  may  he  inferred  that  the 
spawn  is  injured  or  uestroyed;  hut  if  on  the  contrary 
a  bed  that  has  been  kept  moderately  warm  and  dry, 
should  happen  to  be  unproductive,  such  bed  may  be 
well  replenished  with  warm  water,  and  a  coat  of 
warm  dung  may  be  laid  over  the  whole;  if  this  does 
not  enliven  the  bed  after  having  lain  a  month,  take 
(jff  the  earth,  and  if  on  examination  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  spav.-n,  the  whole  may  be  destroyed,  but 
if  on  the  contrary  the  bed  should  contain  spawn,  it 
may  be  renovated  by  covering  it  again,  especially  if 
any  small  tubercles  be  discernable,  but  if  the  heat 
should  have  declined,  the  spawn  may  be  taken  out 
and  used  in  a  fresh  bed.  If  beds  be  formed  in  hot 
bed  frames,  under  glass,  some  mats  or  straw  must  be 
laid  over  the  glass  to  break  ofl"the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Although  only  one  species  of  edible  fungi  has  yet 
been  introduced  to  the  garden,  there  are  several  eata- 
ble kinds.  In  Poland  and  Russia  there  are  almve 
thirty  sorts  in  conimcn  use  among  the  peasantry. 
They  are  gathered  at  difterent  stages  of  thrir  growth, 
and  used  in  various  ways;  raw,  bulled,  slewed,  roast- 
ed, and  being  hung  up  and  dried  in  their  stoves  and 
chimneys,  form  a  part  of  their  winter  slock  of  provi- 
sions. Great  caution  is  necessary  in  selecting  any 
species  of  this  tribe  for  f'ood,  and  none  but  the  Bota- 
nist should  search  for  any  but  the  sort  we  have  de- 
scribed. Physicians  say,  that  all  the  edible  species 
should  be  thoroughly  masticated  before  taken  into  the 
stomach,  as  this  greatly  lessens  the  effects  of  poisons. 
When  accidents  of  the  sort  happen,  vomiting  should 
be  immediately  excited,  and  then  the  vegetable  acids 
should  be  given,  either  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  or  that 
of  apples;  after  which,  give  ether  and  antispasmodic 
remedies,  to  stop  the  excessive  bilous  vomitiug.    In- 
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fusions  of  gallnut,  oak  bark,  and  Peruvian  bark  are 
recuuiinended  as  capable  of  neutralizing  the  poisonous 
principle  of  Mushrooms.  It  is,  however,  the  safest 
way  not  to  eat  any  but  the  well  known  kinds,  until 
lliey  have  been  soaked  in  vinegar.  Spirits  of  wine 
and  vinegar  are  calculated  to  extract  some  part  of  their 
poison . 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
HOT-BED. 
Mr.  Gooosci.i.: — Most  of  our  books  direct  these 
beds  to  be  made  frciii  liiree  to  four  feet  high,  to  be 
composed  of  recent  stable  dung,  of  tanners  bark  or 
ouk  leaves,  with  frequent  Imings  to  keep  up  the  heat, 
aud  to  impregnate  the  blossoms  by  hand,  <Stc.  &c. 

All  this  may  be  prjpcr  and  necessary  where  it  is 
the  intention  to  force  fruits  or  vegetables  toper 
feclion  during  the  winter  months,  but  is  attended 
with  more  expense  and  trouble  llian  our  gardeners 
and  farmers  arc  willing  to  bestow  on  the  subject. 

A  hot  bed,  however,  may  be  made  eminently 
useful  in  bringing  forward  many  vegetables  at  a 
season  much  earlier  than  can  be  done  in  the  open 
air,  aud  when  used  as  a  seed  bed  only,  are  attended 
with  comparatively  little  expense  or  trouble. 

1  am  therefore  induced  to  send  you  a  few  direc- 
tions for  preparing  and  managing  such  a  bed. 

About  the  '20th  of  March  get  into  your  garden 
of  recent  stable  manure  a  sufhcient  quantity  to  form 
the  hot-bed;  select  a  spot  for  your  bed  open  to  the 
sun,  set  four  sticks  twenty  inches  above  ground, 
'four  feet  three  inclies  each  way  in  a  square  form. 
Begin  to  lay  on  the  dung  with  a  fork  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  being  careful  to  shake  and  mi.x  it  well 
as  it  is  put  on,  till  the  bed  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the 
sticks,  occasionally  beating  it  with  the  back  of  the 
fork,  so  as  to  make  it  as  level  and  smooth  as  possi- 
ble. When  this  is  done  put  on  the  frame  immedi- 
ately, and  cover  it  with  tiie  sash;  in  abuut  two  days 
the  heat  will  come  on,  and  the  bed  will  have  settled 
to  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  when  the  sash 
should  be  removed,  and  the  dung  made  as  level  as 
possible  within  the  frame,  and  about  three  inches 
of  good  garden  mold  or  rich  earth  from  grass  ground 
laid  over  the  dung  within  the  frame,  and  the  sash 
put  on  again;  let  it  remain  about  two  days  more  to 
warm  the  eart.i. 

If  the  heat  Is  too  great  it  should  be  let  off  before 
sowing  any  seed;  this  may  be  done  by  removing  the 
sash  on  the  back  side  about  an  inch,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  wedge  made  as  follows:  Talie  a  piece  of 
wood  about  tliree  inches  square,  cut  it  to  an  edge 
at  one  end  like  a  wedge,  by  introducing  which  at 
tlie  back  side  of  the  frame,  the  sash  may  be  at  any 
time  raised  from  half  au  inch  to  three  inches  to  let 
off  the  hot  steam  or  to  admit  fresh  air.  When  the 
temperature  within  the  frame  is  between  seventy 
and  ninety  degrees,  the  earth  should  be  smoothed 
and  the  seed  sown.  Such  as  Battersea  and  early 
York  cabbage,  cucumbers  and  melons,  cayenne 
pepper,  lettuce,  or  any  other  plant  that  you  may 
wish  to  cultivate  for  early  use  or  curiosity. 

In  the  choice  of  cucumber  and  melon  seeds,  I 
should  always  prefer  those  of  three  or  four  years 
old,  as  they  are  much  less  liable  to  run  to  vine,  and 
produce  fruit  much  earlier  than  recent  seed.  All 
those  plants  maybe  removed  into  the  open  air  about 
the  first  of  May,  being  careful  to  select  a  moist 
time  to  transplant  them.  After  the  plants  come  up 
in  the  frame,  they  will  frequently  want  fresh  air, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  sash  ought  to  be  rnised  an 
inch  or  two  at  the  back  side  every  clear  sunny  day, 
from  the  hour  of  ten  A.  M.  to  three  P.  M.,  being 
careful  to  shut  it  down,  at  night,  and  in  the  day  time 
during  cold  or  wet  weatlier.  They  will  also"  want 
water  about  once  a  week;  the  water  should  be  kept 
in  the  frame  from  twelve  to  tweniy-four  hours  be- 
fore it  is  used,  and  then  applied  moderately  about 
once  a  week. 
The  frame  for  the  seed  bed  should  be  about  four 


feet  square,  si.\  inches  in  front  and  twelve  on  the 
back  side,  tapering  towards  the  front.  The  sash 
should  be  made  to  fit  tight  on  the  frame,  and  the 
outside  pieces  about  three  inches  wide,  the  slats 
about  an  inch  aud  a  half  wide,  and  set  at  such  dis- 
tance as  to  admit  seven  by  nine  glass,  to  be  laid  in  a 
grove  on  each  side  loping  about  half  an  inch  at  the 
lower  end  like  shingles  on  a  roof;  this  sash  should 
be  primed  like  window  sash  before  the  glass  is  put- 
tied in,  and  should  have  no  cross  pieces,  as  it  would 
tend  to  obstruct  and  collect  the  water  on  the  sash. 
A  frame  for  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  should 
be  deeper,  say  ten  inches  in  front  and  about  fourteen 
on  the  back.  Tliese  should  never  be  planted  in  the 
same  frame  with  other  plants,  as  the  vines  will  soon 
run  so  as  to  fill  the  frame,  and  smotlier  every  other 
plant  in  it.         Yours,  &c.  R.  M.  VVillia.ms. 

MiitdUsex,  Feb.  iSth,  1832. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SQUASHES. 

^ndaver,  Ma.  Feb.  20,  1832. 

To  raise  winter  squashes,  the  following  method  is 
recommended: — Select  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  rather 
moist,  not  much  exposed  to  the  VN'ind  and  free  from 
shade.  At  the  proper  season,  plough  it  well  three 
times;  dig  holes  in  the  earth  about  eight  feet  distant, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  more  than  one  bushel; 
put  into  each,  a  shovel  three  times  lull  of  strong  ma- 
nure and  one  pint  ot  dry  ashes  or  slacked  lime.  The 
compost  taken  from  the  hogyard  or  slaughterhouse 
cellar,  is  preferable.  Cover  this  composition  slightly 
with  din;  after  a  few  days,  lake  a  hoe,  chop  it  over, 
and  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  to  fill 
the  holes  nearly.  Let  this  e.xercise  be  repeated  two 
or  three  limes  in  the  course  of  ten,  twelve,  or  four- 
teen days,  as  the  weather  may  be;  and  plant  the  seeds 
taken  from  large  ripe  squashes.  The  plants  will 
soon  spring  up,  and  then  the  enemy  will  appear  in 
great  armies — I  mean,  small  striped  and  large  black 
bugs;  any  thing  that  is  ofl'ensive  to  the  oll'aclory 
nerves  of  a  human  being,  will  retard  their  operations, 
but  the  only  sovereign  remedy  is  to  take  life.  The 
plants,  therefore,  should  be  critically  examined  at 
least  twice  each  day,  and  the  bugs  destroyed.  Hoe 
them  frequently,  make  llie  top  ol  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  concave  lens,  and  leave  only  three  or  four 
thrifly  plants  in  each  hiU.  The  squash,  like  other  vines, 
especially  of  the  genus  cucm-bila:,  receives  much  of 
its  nutriment  directly  from  the  rain,  the  air,  and  the 
dew;  of  course  the  leaves  should  be  sustained  in  their 
natural  pusition.  To  efteci  this  object,  place  brush 
between  the  hills  in  every  direction,  just  before  the 
vines  begin  to  spread;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  hea- 
ven, a  large  crop  may  be  expected. 

I  am  aware  that  this  method  of  raising  squashes 
requires  much  labour  and  persevering  attention;  but 
the  cultivator  will  be  amply  compensated.  Last 
season  I  planted  one  hundred  hills,  and  raised  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  pounds,  which,  at  the  rate 
they  are  usually  sold,  would  amount  to  more  than 
sixty  dollars.  My  yard  was  about  eighty  feet  square 
Obsekvator. 


Why  should  water  cresses  be  carefully  picked  in 
washing? 

Because  a  dangerous  plant  grows  mixed  with  them 
in  springs  and  streams,  which,  when  not  in  flower, 
much  resembles  the  cresses.  Water-cresses  are, 
however,  of  a  deeper  green,  and  sometimes  spotted 
with  brown,  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  are  more 
brown,  and  especially  the  last  leaves,  which  are  un- 
dulated at  their  edges.  The  dangerous  plant  (water- 
parsnip)  is  of  a  uniform  green,  the  ends  of  its  leaves 
are  longer  and  narrower,  conical  at  the  extremities, 
and  toothed  at  the  edges.  If  examined  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  expanded,  the  two  plants  may 
be  thoroughly  distinguished. 


RURAL  ECOMOMV. 


Secokd  Prize  Essav,  Rural  Economv. 

BV  N.  HERBEMONT,  OF  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

"HONESTY   IS  THE  BEST   POLICY." 

Happiness  is  the  object  of  pursuit  with  all  men, 
from  the  greatest  potentate  to  the  humblest  shepherd; 
and  indeed,  I  might  say,  with  all  animated  creation. 
This  being,  then,  the  supreme  object  of  all  our  endea- 
vours, it  becomes  rational  creatures  to  seek  it  by  the 
surest  and  most  direct  ro.vl  that  can  be  found.  This 
road  has  long  been  known  to  exist  soltly  in  lumesty; 
hence  ray  choice  of  the  old  apothegm  selected  as 
the  epigraph  to  this  piece.  I  apply  it  designedly,  in 
addressing  cultivators  of  the  soil;  not  because  they 
are  more  in  need  of  the  admonition  it  conveys;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  they  artj  less  exposed  to  offend 
against  it  than  most  other  classes  of  men,  and  that,  if 
we  expect  to  reap  a  rich  harvest,  we  must  sow  the 
seed  in  a  soil  well  prepared  and  suited  to  its  growth. 

I  understand  the  word  honesty  to  include  almost  all 
the  other  virtues,  such  as  truth,  justice,  prudence,  in- 
dustry, economy,  love  to  our  fellow  men,  and  I  think 
I  may  include  a  due  regard  for  the  brute  creation,  and 
even  for  the  vegetable  world.  Gratitude  to  the  be- 
nevolent author  of  all,  makes  it  a  duly  in  us  to  hold 
in  high  estimation  all  his  valuable  gifts,  which  must 
necessarily  prompt  us  to  cultivate  and  improve  them 
according  to  our  utmost  abilities  and  the  lights  of  rea- 
son, given  to  us  fur  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  as 
our  guide  in  our  search  for  happiness.  Although  this 
is  addressed  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  particularly, 
it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  deprive  any  other  class 
of  mankind  of  the  benefits  which  may,  perchance,  be 
derived  from  ils  attentive  perusal.  Would  to  God 
that  all  men,  and  most  particularly  politicians  and 
statesmen  had  this  maxim  always  before  their  eyes, 
and  as  it  were  deeply  engraved  in  their  minds! 
What  glory  would  accrue  to  any  government,  that  of 
the  United  States  for  instance;  what  power  would  it 
not  possess!  How  honored  by  all  the  world,  if  it 
were  entirely  and  exclusively  governed  by  the  purest 
means  of  honesty  and  truth!  How  glorious  it  would 
be  for  any  government  to  have  absolutely  discarded 
from  their  diplomacy  and  intercourse  with  the  world, 
at  home  and  abroad,  stratagem,  intrigue,  falsehood, 
rapacity  and  injustice;  and  be  solelj'  guided  by  the 
strictest  principles  of  probity,  truth,  plain  dealing 
and  common  sense!  But  I  am  forgetting  tha,t  this  is 
intended  as  an  essay  on  improvements  in  agriculture. 

It  is  conceived  impiacticable  in  a  paper  like  this,  to 
descend  to  particulars;  for  it  would  require  many  folio 
volumes  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  shall  attempt, 
then,  nothing  but  general  views,  and  throw  out  only 
hints  on  the  various  departments  of  agriculture.  Eve- 
ry one  can  glean  materials  enough  for  his  various 
operations,  in  books  and  other  publications  on  rural 
concerns,  and  also  from  the  dictates  of  plain  reason, 
discarding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation, or  rather  of  the  want  of  it,  and  all  practices 
founded  on  routine,  inconsistent  with  plain  sense. 

A  man  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
a  spot  on  which  he  contemplates  carrying  on  his 
agricultural  operations,  and  on  which  he  intends  fix- 
ing his  permanent  residence.  No  man  in  his  senses 
will  hesitate  in  giving  the  preference,  certeris  paribus, 
to  rich  aud  fertile  land  over  that  which  is  poor,  and 
requires  heavy  expensesto  render  it  even  only  moder- 
ately fertile.  Fertility  of  soil,  however,  is  nol  the 
only  desirable  thing  for  the  cultivator.  His  land 
must  possess  many  other  requisites  to  render  it  fully 
worthy  of  his  choice.  It  must  be  convenient  to  a 
market;_for,  of  what  use  is  abundance,  be  it  ever  so 
great,  if  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  and  disposed  of  to  ad- 
vantage? The  site  ought  to  be  pleasant,  and  most 
particularly  it  must  be  healthy.  A  man  who  with- 
out unavoidable  necessity,  resides  on  a  sickly  place, 
is  deficient  of  honesty  towards  himself  and  his  de- 
pendents,  howerer   he   may  be  otherwise   towards 
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othars.  Without  health  there  is  no  happiness,  par- 
ticularly when  sickness  is  the  effect  of  our  impru- 
dence, covetousness  or  of  any  other  unworthy  mo- 
tives. Fertility  of  soil  is  not,  however,  an  inexhaus- 
tible property,  and  indolence  or  bad  management  will 
in  a  few  years  destroy  that  most  desirable  quality  of 
land,  and  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  that  which  is  natu- 
rally sterile.  The  husbandman  must,  therefore,  deal 
honestly  with  his  land  as  well  as  with  himself  and 
neighbours.  Always  to  take  from  it,  and  never  to 
return  to  it  any  thing,  by  which  its  fertility  may  be 
not  only  kept  up,  but  also  augmented,  is  most  un- 
doubtedly unjust,  illiberal,  ruinous,  and  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  an  honest  man.  That  fertility  in  land  may 
be  kept  up  and  increased  is  undoubtedly  true;  for  we 
occasionally  see  it  on  the  farms  of  sensible  and  indus- 
trious men;  but  that  it  can  be  done,  is  proven  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by  the  increased  fruitful- 
ness  of  gardens  and  aH  the  fields  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, some  of  which  must  have  been  m  a  state  of 
cultivation,  perhaps  2000  years  or  more.  The  un- 
avoidable exhaustion  of  land  by  continued  cultivation 
is,  therefore,  an  absurdity  the  more  easily  detected 
that  we  have  every  day  before  our  eyes  indisputable 
proofs  of  it.  The  field  of  the  slothful  or  of  the  ignor- 
ant man  is  alo^e  subject  to  a  progressive  deterioration 
always  proportioned  to  his  want  of  industry,  or  the 
extent  of  his  ignorance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
what  is  done  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  a  garden  usual- 
ly is,  can  be  done  by  the  same  and  proportionable 
means  on  any  extent  of  ground.  We  find  those 
means  to  be  principallj'  two:  — 1st.  The  application 
of  manures,  and  the  other  the  stirring  of  tliesoil  often 
and  to  a  proper  depth,  to  which  may  be  added  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary,  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 
Such  being  the  means  found  successful,  and  no  other 
ever  having  been  ibund  from  which  such  permanent 
benefits  have  been  derived  as  from  these,  they  must 
be  the  objects  of  our  utmost  exertions.  To  obtain  the 
best  quality  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  manure, 
ought  then  to  be  the  object  of  our  utmost  care  and 
solicitude.  Manures  are  of  various  kinds,  and  al- 
though generally  advantageous  in  all  kinds  of  land, 
they  are  not  all,  by  any  means,  every  where  equally 
suitable.  Vegetable  matter  in  a  decomposing  state, 
for  example,  allhongh  the  very  best  of  manures,  is 
not  applicable  to  such  soils  as  are  already  over  abund- 
ant in,  or  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  same  materials, 
such  as  the  black  soils  of  swamps,  marshes  and  some 
bottom  lands.  Some  of  these  would  be  much  more 
benefillfd  by  a  plentiful  application  of  burnt  clay, 
lime,  dry  and  gravelly  soil  or  even  pure  sand  or  clay, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  is  deficient  in  either. 

Manures,  or  substances  for  the  improvement  of 
land,  are  derived  from  the  three  kingdoms  in  nature, 
viz;  the  vegetable,  the  animal  and  the  mineral.  To 
know  where  each  or  either  of  them  is  most  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  farmer,  in  each  particular 
case,  requires,  however,  some  knowledge  which  we 
do  not  possess  intuitively.  God  has  created  all  the 
animated  world  with  various  degrees  of  sagacity. 
The  brutes  have  been  endowed  with  an  unerring  guide 
called  instinct,  with  little  or  no  power  of  improving 
or  changing  their  habits  or  practices;  but  which  suf- 
fices for  all  their  purposes.  Man  alone  was  endowed 
with  reason,  which  is  an  improvable  faculty,  and 
which  can  only  supply  the  place  of  instinct,  when  it  is 
cultivated  and  exerted.  But  different  from  that  facul- 
ty in  the  brutes,  no  limits  have  yet  been  foi'nd  to  the 
extent  of  its  improvement.  Reason  unimproved, 
therefore,  may  be  inferior  to  instinct,  as  it  is  liable  to 
erroneous  impressions  and  may  lead  its  |)ossessor  to  er- 
ror as  aften  as  to  truth.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
education  and  instruction,  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
any  other  business  of  life,  and  without  them,  man  is 
left  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  expo.sed  to  apply  injuri- 
ous substances  where  he  aims  at  beneficial  results. 
This  appears  to  me  a  suflicient  answer  to  the  few  re- 
maining cultivators  of  the  soil  who  still  object  to  all 
kinds  of  "book  learning"  in  agriculture;  and  clearly 


shows,  not  merely  the  propriety,  but  even  the  necessi- 
ty of  establishing  schools  of  agriculture  where  the 
principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated,  may  be 
taught  scientifically,  as  well  as  practically;  and  that 
without  such  institutions,  unless  the  same  object  may 
be  effected  by  other  means  equally  effectual,  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture  must  always  re- 
main a  most  imperfect  and  inefficient  object;  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  in  any 
country,  and  particularly  in  a  country  essentially  agri- 
cultural, as  the  United  States  most  undoubtedly  are. 
This  part  of  the  subject  being  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  those  states  that  are  exclusively  agricultural, 
I  must  beg  to  be  permitted  to  illustrate  it  further  by  a 
familiar  simile:  what  should  we  think  of  a  mechanic, 
say  a  carpenter,  who  was  under  some  necessity  to 
continue  the  practice  of  this  particular  trade,  who, 
instead  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  good  and 
skillful  carpenter,  or  otherwise  learn  the  principles 
and  best  practice  of  his  art,  should  devote  his  sole  at- 
tention and  studies  to  the  acquiring  knowledge  in  any 
and  every  other  art,  science  or  learning,  such  as  weav- 
ing, spinning,  smithery,  horology,  latin,  greek,  bota- 
ny, chemistry,  &c.  &c  ,  knowledge  by  no  means  use- 
less, even  to  him;  but  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
profession  which,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  ought 
to  acquire  skill,  and  aim  at  perfection''  And  yet 
such  is  too  truly  the  real  state  of  things  with  our  agri- 
cultural communities.  If  our  various  legislations 
ever  bear  at  all  upon  agriculture,  it  is  to  oppress  and 
degrade  it;  and  the  most  anomalous  and  almost  in- 
credible fact  is,  that  the  very  agricultural  population 
of  the  country  has  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes 
in  the  councils  of  the  states,  either  singly  or  collective- 
ly,by  which  such  lawsare  enacted!  This  fact  which  is 
staring  with  the  most  malicious  sneer  in  every  man's 
face,  shows  that  we  farmers  act  as  icisely  as  the  car- 
penter of  my  simile.  Rouse  yourselves,  you  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  know  that  you  are  the  strength  of 
the  world,  and  enable  yourselves  by  a  due  degree  of 
education  and  knowledge,  to  deserve,  and  really  to 
stand  firmly  on  the  proud  eminence  whicli  is  your 
birthright!  Be  honest  to  yourselves;  for  true  hones- 
ty, like  true  charily,  begins  at  home. 

I  will  venture  to  assert  positively,  as  my  opinion, 
on  the  correctness  of  which  I  would  risk  my  reputa- 
tion of  having  common  plain  sense  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, that  if  these  United  States,  or  any  individual 
State  of  them,  were  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  means 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  most  extended  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of  practices 
founded  upon  it;  were  it  even  to  the  entire  neglect  (.f 
ihree-fourths  of  their  yearly  enactments,  that  such  a 
state  or  states  would  soon  arrive  to  as  high  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  wealth,  virtue  and  happiness,  as  can 
well  be  expected  ever  to  be  the  lot  of  man  on  earth. 
I  can  scarcely  permit  myself  to  listen  to  the  maxim, 
"let  us  alone,"  which  is  nut  applicable  in  this,  or  in 
any  other  case,  until  man  has  acquired  competent 
knowledge  as  the  means  of  discrimination.  Instruct 
man  in  the  profession  he  is  to  follow  as  his  occupation 
through  life,  and  when  that  is  fully,  truly,  and  ho- 
nestly done,  leave  him  at  full  liberty  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  feelings.  Then 
indeed,  "let  him  alone."  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
mistake  completely  the  objects,  or  what  ought  to  be 
truly  the  aims  of  governments.  The  principle  of  these 
ought  most  certainly  to  be,  to  lead  man  gradually;  but 
by  a  sure  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  all  that 
is  truly  desirable,  and  that  is  knowledge,  which  will 
conduct  him  safely  to  honesty  and  all  the  virtues  of  a 
patriotic  citizen. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  limited  essay  as  this 
must  necessarily  be,  rules  can  be  given  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  sorts  of  soils,  under  all  sorts  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  shall  therefore  sum  up  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  recommending  to  the  proprietor  and  culti- 
vator of  any  land,  rich  or  poor,  to  manure  it,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  very  first  of  its  being  brought  to  cultiva- 


tion, by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  according  to 
the  best  knowledge  he  may  possess,  or  collect  from  his 
neighbours;  and  also  to  plough,  or  otherwise  stir  up 
his  soil,  not  by  mere  scratching,  but  as  deeply  as  the 
nature  of  his  land  will  admit,  being  assured  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  there  is  more  danger  in  ploughing 
too  shallow  than  too  deep.  I  cannot,  however,  enter 
into  the  particular  cases  where  it  may  be  otherwise. 

To  him  who  is  compelled,  by  circumstances  that 
are  not  within  his  control,  to  cultivate  land  that  ia 
naturally  poor,  I  must  express  my  assurance  of  fellow 
feelings  for  his  unfortunate  situation;  but  yet  it  is  not 
desperate,  and,  if  he  possess  knowledge,  he  ought  to 
labour  to  bring  his  barren  soil  to  a  slate  of  fertility. 
The  free  use  of  the  plough,  of  draining  where  it  is 
wanted,  the  frequently  sacrificing  a  green  crop  to  the 
improvement  of  his  land  by  ploughing  it  under,  the 
free  use  of  lime  and  gypsum,  where  these  can  be  ob- 
tained at  no  exorbitant  rates,  the  adding  sand  to  clay 
soils,  and  clay  to  sandy  soils,  and  incorporating  them 
well  by  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  are  the 
most  obvious  means  by  which  he  is  likely  to  be  re- 
warded with  success.  In  either  casei,  however,  the 
cultivator  must  adapt  the  objects  ot  his  culture  to  the 
nature  and  capacity  of  his  land.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
ever  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  a  certain  article  which 
the  land,  from  its  constituent  principles,  is  not  suited 
to  produce.  This  part  of  the  subject  requires  experi- 
ence and  sagacity,  as  well  as  practical  honesty;  for 
the  steward  ought  not  to  be  made  to  account  for  more 
than  is  given  to  him  in  charge. 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  in  any  man  to  attempt 
any  thing  without  first  providing  himself  with  the 
means  and  the  instruments  most  suitable  to  effect  his 
purpose.  A  farmer,  therefore,  must  have  cattle, 
horses,  mules  or  oxen  for  the  service  of  his  farm. 
Let  him  keep  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  economy  in 
having  cheap  animals,  by  which  is  generally  under- 
stood worthless  ones.  The  cheapest  article  is  not 
that  for  which  the  least  money  is  paid;  but  that  which 
when  obtained,  can  most  fully  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  purchased.  In  the  use  of  these  our 
humblest  dependents,  we  must  keep  in  mind  our  mot- 
to. These  most  useful  auxiliaries  to  all  our  labours 
ou^ht  to  be  treated  with  gentleness,  and  I  was  going 
to  say  with  liberality;  but,  no,  I  must  say,  with  justice. 
Since  we  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  and  force 
them  to  exert  their  strength  in  our  service,  it  is  but 
common  honesty  towards  them  that  we  feed  them 
well,  and  in  every  respect  do  every  thing  fur  them 
that  may  tend,  not  merely  to  their  health;  but  also  to^ 
their  comforts  and  well  being.  In  this  it  is  most  evi- 
dent that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  The  man 
that  ill  uses  and  starves  the  poor  slave  that  toils  for 
him,  is  unworthy  his  station  among  men;  he  is  below 
his  victim. 

What  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  labouring  cat- 
tle on  a  farm,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cares  neces- 
sary, first  in  procuring  all  the  implements  and  in- 
struments of  agriculture,  and  in  the  due  care  tak- 
en of  them,  except  that  as  these  are  not  endowed 
with  feelings,  we  may  be  governed  towards  them 
simply  with  a  view  to  our  interest.  The  best  and 
most  effective  instruments  ought  to  be  obtained,  the 
cost  of  them  is  only  a  secondary  object,  for  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  difference  in  price  between  an  in- 
different instrument,  a  plough  for  instance,  and  that 
given  for  a  highly  improved  one,  is  more  than  fully 
made  up  by  the  superiority  of  its  effects,  and  also  the 
price  it  costs  is  an  additional  inducement  fur  the 
farmer  to  take  due  care  of  it,  which,  however,  he 
ought  to  do  at  any  rate,  and  in  regard  to  all  the  im- 
plements he  has  to  use.  I  would  say  to  a  farm- 
er, or  any  other  man:  if  you  use  only  a  simple  stick, 
deal  honestly  with  it;  do  not  impose  on  it  a  greater 
burden  than  it  can  bear,  and  when  you  have  done 
with  it  for  the  present,  put  it  away  in  a  safe  and  se- 
cure place  where  it  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
the  sun,  and  it  will  reward  you,  by  the  duration  of  ita 
services,  for  the  trifling  cares  you  have  bestowed  up- 
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on  it.  Even  by  this  trifle,  then,  the  truth  of  my 
epigraphe  is  proven. 

When  you  walk  through  a  farm  and  see  the  w»g- 
ons,  carls,  ploughs,  harrows,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  &c. 
&c.,  lying  about  any  where  and  every  where  but  un- 
der a  suitable  cover,  you  need  not  go  into  the  dwell- 
ing house  and  barns  of  the  farmer,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  ot  the  abundance  and  comforts  he  enjoys. 
What  you  have  seen  is  enough. 

I  have  then,  Mr.  Editor,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  tlie  truth  of  the  old  adage  I  have 
chosen  for  the  epigrapbe  to  this  imperfect  attempt  at 
writing  an  essay  on  agricultural  improvements.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  it  contains  nothing  but  hints,  and 
these  probably  very  inadequately  expressed;  but,  sir,  I 
most  certainly  think  that  some  of  them  deserve  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  all  that  truly  and  honest- 
Ij'  love  their  countrj'.  If  it  be  found  that  in  these 
particulars  my  views  are  just;  then  a  great  revolulion 
in  otir  riiral  affairs  is  tuantcd,  and  the  exertions  of  all 
honest  men;  and  parlicularbj  of  the  cidtivators  of  the 
soil  must  be  put  in  requisitio^i  to  effect  it.  The 
talents  of  the  country  are  claimed  by  the  necessity  of 
tjsing-  <j/!  due  efforts  to  attain  so  great  an  object. 
The  best  exhibition  of  patriotism  must  be  that  which 
has  for  its  object  the  srealest  good  of  the  country,  the 
honesty  and  consequent  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 


DISEASES  IN  HORSES. 
Mr.  Smith:  March  17,  IS32. 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  thought  proper  to  publish  the 
communication  submitted  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  I 
will  now  fulfil  the  promise  then  made  to  give  some 
cases  of  diseases  In  horses,  which  numerous  engage- 
ments have  prevented  my  doing  sooner. 

In  the  year  IS19  or  '^0,  about  the  last  of  August, 
a  distemper  of  a  very  violent  character  was  discover- 
ed amongst  my  father's  horses,  which  In  a  short  time 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  them.  The  following  are  the 
circumstances  attending  it  as  nearly  as  I  recollect: — 
On  Saturday  evening  they  were  taken  from  the 
ploughs  In  good  health,  and  turned  into  the  pasture. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  a  riding  horse  that  had  been  kept 
in  the  stable,  was  saddled  for  a  member  of  the  family, 
but  before  riding  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  discover- 
ed he  was  sick,  and  returned.  The  horse  was  in- 
stantly taken  to  the  stable,  and  a  drench  ordered,  but 
before  It  could  be  prepared  he  fell  down  and  expired. 
The  next  morning  the  negroes  went  into  the  field  to 
drive  up  the  work  horses  and  found  two  of  them  dead 
and  several  others  sick.  The  idea  immediately  sug- 
gested itself  either  that  they  were  poisoned,  or  there 
was  a  dreadful  epidemic  prevailing  amongst  them, 
and  they  were  all  brought  into  the  lawn  around  the 
house,  that  they  might  receive  prompt  attention. 
Here  too  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely 
the  character  of  the  disorder,  of  which  I  was  an  at- 
tentive spectator. 

The  horses  found  sick  in  the  pasture  soon  died,  and 
others  were  taken  at  different  intervals  throughout 
the  day,  which  but  a  moment  before  were,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, well.  The  first  symptoms  were  an  indis- 
position to  eat,  followed  by  high  arterial  action.  This 
soon  became  very  violent,  so  that  the  ihumpintr  of 
the  arteries  could  be  easily  seen,  and  plainly'  heard 
by  holding  the  ear  near.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the 
poor  creature  would  commence  staggering,  and  after 
making  every  efTort  to  sustain  himself,  would  fall 
with  great  force.  After  lying  a  short  time  he  would 
rise  again,  but  only  to  repeat  his  fall  with  increased 
force.  The  third  fall  was  generally  fatal.  I  think  I 
am  safely  within  the  truth  when  I  say  I  saw  several 
expire  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after  they  were 
first  attacked.  All  the  cases,  however,  were  not  so 
rapid  in  their  progress. 

The  Importance  of  Instant  and  free  bloodletting  did 
not  occur  to  my  father  until  he  had  lost  seven  or 
eight:  he  then  resorted  to  it  with  success,  and  saved 


all  that  were  attacked  afterwards,  (o  the  number  of 
six  cr  seven  more.  There  was  a  thick  coat  of  buff  of 
a  v/hile  colour  formed  immediately  upon  the  blood, 
which  proved  high  inflammatory  action.  The 
bleeding  was  seconded  by  cathartic  balls  and  drench- 
es. The  blood  was  suffered  to  flow  until  there  was 
evident  relief,  or  the  animal  was  about  to  faint.  My 
impression  is  that  the  ears  and  lips  became  very  cold 
immediately  after  the  attack,  and  the  tongue  whitish; 
but  of  these  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection.  The 
disease  was  first  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  poison, 
but  the  strictest  enquiry  could  discover  no  evidence 
for  such  a  belief.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing  or 
reading  of  a  distemper  of  equal  violence  In  man  or 
beast  but  in  one  instance.  That  I  saw  related  in  some 
medical  work,  but  have  now  forgotten  the  author. — 
The  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  states  that  In  ap- 
proaching the  shores  of  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  a  large  number  of  his  crew  were  suddenly 
seized  with  a  disease  that  had  the  effect  of  overcoming 
them  at  once,  and  prostrated  many  upon  the  deck, 
threatening  them  with  instant  destruction.  He  or- 
dered the  surgeons  to  bleed  them  all  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  so  many  were  the  persons  bled,  that 
their  arms  could  not  be  tied  up  as  soon  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  several  of  them,  he  supposed,  lost  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  ounces  of  blood  and  fainted  re- 
peatedly before  the  bleeding  was  stopped: — they  all 
recovered,  I  think  is  added  to  the  account. 

The  disease  that  I  have  described  above  was  called 
by  some  the  yellow  water,  because  after  the  blood 
had  been  standing  some  time  a  quantity  of  yellow  se- 
rum was  separated;  but  this  would  be  the  case  in  any 
disease.  Others  called  it  the  staggers,  from  the 
staggering  attending  it.  This  also  is  a  mere  symp- 
tom: hence  the  uncertainty  of  the  vulgar  nosology. 
I  have  considered  it  a  high  grade  of  the  common  con- 
tinued fever,  which  is  epidemic  in  this  climate  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  occurred.  The  violence 
of  the  arterial  action  probably  produced  Immediate 
congestion  of  the  brain,  which  accounts  for  the  stag- 
gering and  sudden  death. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  C.  Robinson,  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  communication  to  the  New  England 
Farmer  was  published  in  your  48th  No.,  13th  Vol.; 
he  says,  "for  almost  every  sudden  attack  of  disease  to 
which  horses  are  liable,  bleeding,  if  Immediately  ef- 
fected, Is  a  most  excellent  remedy,  and  the  only  one 
which  in  all  cases  can  be  at  once  employed."  When 
an  animal  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  simple  diet,  and 
free  exposure  to  the  air  is  taken  suddenly  very  ill, 
there  must  be  inflammation  present,  or  somethino- 
that  will  very  soon  result  in  inflammation.  In  either 
case  bleeding  until  relief  is  afforded,  or  to  fainting, 
will  be  a  safe  and  perhaps  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
If  there  should  be  coldness  and  shivering  instead  of 
fever,  the  necessity  of  bleeding  is  not  the  less  urgent, 
as  they  are  generally  evidence  of  congestion.  If  not 
inflammation,  which  I  consider  more  readily  relieved 
in  a  vigorous  consthullon  by  that  remedy  than  any 
other.  I  have  known  sudden  cases  of  founder.  In 
which  the  horse  In  a  few  minutes  became  so  stiff 
he  could  scarcely  walk,  at  the  same  time  covei.d 
with  a  lather  of  sweat,  immediately  cured  by  bleed- 
ing. Colic  produced  by  drinking  cold  water  after  un- 
usual abstinence,  is  more  safely  treated  by  ordinary 
cathartic  drenches  and  bleeding,  than  drenches  of 
whiskey,  which  seem  to  be  the  favorite  generally. 
So  with  other  colics;  the  bleeding  to  be  employed  on- 
ly when  the  drenching  has  failed. 

Upon  returning  home  about  the  4lh  of  June,  1830, 
after  a  week's  absence,  I  found  a  blooded  mare  that 
had  a  coll  at  her  side,  very  sick.  She  had  been  dis- 
covered lying  dovv-it  in  the  field  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore, and  with  some  trouble  was  brought  to  the  stable. 
The  symptoms,  when  I  saw  her,  were  great  diflicuhy 
of  breathing, an  entire  inability  to  swallow,  and  great 
weakness  and  emaciation.  She  would  eat  and  was 
tormented  with  a  thirst  which  could  not  be  gratified, 
as  whatever  she   eat  or  drank  returned  throuo-h  her 


nostrils.  She  had  been  bled,  but  not  sufficiently. 
Supposing  the  inability  to  swallow  was  caused  by 
bots  in  the  throat,  I  atlem|ited  to  dislodge  them  with 
a  long  piece  of  grape  vine,  enlarged  at  one  end  by 
linen  wrapped  firmly  around  it.  It  was  repeatedly 
thirst  into  her  stomac  without  effect.  The  next 
day  she  died.  On  cutting  her  open  it  was  discovered 
she  had  died  with  a  severe  pleurisy,  and  that  there 
was  a  bunch  of  bots  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  gullet: 
also  several  bunches  adhering  to  the  stomach  in  dif- 
ferent places;  but  they  had  not  cut  through. 

The  last  of  May  had  been  very  cold  and  rainy. 
Mares  and  colts  should  never  be  suflTered  to  remaia 
out  in  such  weather,  particularly  blooded  mares  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  stable,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  above  Instance.  This  case  may  also  suggest 
another  caution — that  Is  not  to  have  the  attention 
withdrawn  from  the  principal  disease  by  an  accidental 
symptom.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  in- 
dicated the  pleurisy  which  called  for  copious  blood- 
letting. The  collection  of  bots  in  the  throat,  I  ima- 
gine was  occasioned  by  a  change  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  accustomed  food  produced  by  the 
previous  disease,  which  made  them  restless.  I  have 
often  heard  a  skilful  physician  attribute  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance to  the  effect  of  disease  in  the  human 
subject.  If  they  could  not  have  been  dislodged,  they 
alone  would  have  been  sufliclent  to  destroy  the  ani- 
mal; and  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  have  been 
unless  by  a  drench  of  milk  and  molasses  forced  past 
them  by  an  instrument,  or  held  In  contact  with  them 
by  keeping  the  mare's  head  raised.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  reached  with  the  hand. 

A  gentleman  of  veracity  (a  friend)  told  me  he 
once  had  four  hoises  whilst  ploughing  attacked  with 
symptoms  alike,  and  suspecting  bots  he  attempted  to 
drench  them  with  milk  and  molasses;  but  succeeded 
with  one  only,  which  he  saved.  The  rest  died.  On 
examination,  he  found  the  passage  of  the  gullet  ob- 
structed by  bots.  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  would 
not  wander  in  this  manner  out  of  the  stomach,  unless 
the  sustenance  they  obtained  there  had  become  either 
scanty  or  of  disagreeable  quality,  vv-hich  might  be 
produced  by  irregular  or  spare  feeding — by  disease — 
or  by  the  irritation  of  the  bots  themselves.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  suppose  there  is  as  much  probability 
that  they  live  upon  the  chyle,  as  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  stomach  or  the  blood. 

In  January  last,  I  lost  a  fine  mare  by  an  accident, 
which  destroyed  her  In  twelve  hours.  About  half  an 
houraftershe  died, she  was  skinned  and  then  opened. 
The  bots  were  adhering  to  the  stomach  but  had  not 
cut  through. 

I  will  also  take  this  opportunity  to  add  some  things 
in  regard  to  another  matter  debated  In  your  paper.  I 
have  heard  recently,  of  a  dog  being  driven  from  a 
sheep  that  he  was  eating  whilst  it  was  yet  alive:  and 
I  well  recollect  four  years  ago,  that  one  of  my  sheep 
was  observed  to  be  injured,  and  upon  examination  it 
was  evident  that  a  dog  or  some  other  animal  had 
caught  it,  and  eat  a  part  of  the  flesh  under  the  fore 
leg,  and  was  probably  prevented  from  doing  further 
injury  by  the  cattle.  Snakes  will  swallow  large 
frogs  alive,  and  that  by  a  very  tedious  process.  The 
frogs  w'ill  be  found  not  dead  if  relieved  several  hours 
afierwards.  Large  fish  swallow  smaller  ones  with- 
out crushing  or  bruising  them — and  I  saw  several  in- 
stances last  fall  of  chickens  being  partly  eaten  by  the 
Norway  rat,  and  yet  escaping  with  their  lives. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  any  thing  like  theo- 
ry in  the  above  communication  is  advanced  with  due 
diffidence.  My  object  has  been  to  contribute  my  mite 
to  your  useful  paper,  and  if  it  should  in  any  degree 
tend  to  instruct  or  elicit  truth,  I  shall  be  more  than 
compensated.  I  congratulate  you  npon  the  success 
which  has  attended  your  efforts  to  attract  the  public 
interest  to  the  Farmer,  and  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Middle  Viboiria. 
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Prices  Current  in  JYew  Fork,  March  24. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a20.  CoKon,  New  Orleaiis.IO 
a  .13;  Upland,  .S  a  .11)    Alabama,  .8j  a    IH-    Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  U^a  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;f«*,  Ame- 
rican,7  a  8.-  Flaxseed.!  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

fiour,  N.   VorU,  bbl.5,12  a  5.18;   Canal,  5.15  a  6.00; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  5.S7  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills a ; 

country,  5.00  a ;  Alexand'a,  5. —  a  5.31;   Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.00;  Petersg. a  5.00;  Rye  Flour, 

4.00  a  4. 25; Indian  Meal, per  bbl. a 3. — ;  perhhd. 

14.00a ;  Gmtn,  Wheat,  North,  1.04  a ;  Vir. 

1.03  a  1.05;  Rye,  North, 11  a  80;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  51  a 

— ;  Barley,  1.00  a ;Oats,Sth.  andNorth,.S6  a  42; 

Peas,white,dry,1bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00 ;P70- 
tiisioMS,  Beef,  mess  9.00   a   9.26;  prime  5.25  a  6.15; 

cargo a  ;  Lard,  8J  a  .9;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

13.00  a  13.50;  prime  10.15  a . 


Now  IN  Press,  and  will  be  published  early  in  March, 

THE  AMERICAN    FLOWER  GARDEN 
DIRECTORY, 

By  HIBBERT  &  BUIST,  Exotic  Cultirators,  Phila- 
delphia, containing.  Copious  Directions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Ornamental  Flowers  and  Plants,  with  full  in- 
structions for  their  treatment,  in  every  month  of  the 
year,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Hot-house, 
Green-house,  Flower  Garden,  and  Rooms;  also  a  de- 
scription of  the  Plants  most  desirable  in  each,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to  their 
growth,  the  proper  season  of  transplanting,  8,-c.  Sfc. 

In  this  worU  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
correctness,  and  the  botanical  names  are  all  accented 
according  to  the  most  approved  nomenclature. 

The  volume  will  contain  about  350  pages  in  Svo.  with 
a  copious  Index,  and  a  well  finished  lithographic  (co- 
loured) print  of  the  Camellia  Jimhriala.  Price  J2  00, 
with  muslin  backs. 

g^The  above  work  may  be  had  as  soon  as  publish- 
ed at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

A  few  more  are  engaged  and  will  be  received  in  a 
few  days  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 
Price  $1  each. 

SUGAR  MAPLES. 
A  further  supply  of  these  beautiful  trees  received  this 
day,  and  for  sale  at  the  American   Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  store.     Price  60  cents  each,  or  g1.60  for  a  bun- 
dle of  20  trees. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine  and  fresh,  at  50 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  few  plants  remain  unsold  of  the  "Red  Captain" — 
one  of  the  varieties  (of  which  an  extra  number  was 
sent  us)  of  the  Lancasshire  plants  lately  imported  by 
us  from  England.  The  full  sets  of  eight  varieties 
are  all  sold.     Of  these  we  will  sell  three  plants  for  p.. 

Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  March  16. 

THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGING. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peiree,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGING  THORN.  They  arc  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Price  $5  per  thoiLSand. 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 
Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  •»•  S-  EASTMAN. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  proprietors  of  the 
Linaean  Botanical  Garden  and  Nursery  at  Flushing 
near  New  York,  have  just  received  from  Europe  360 
plants  of  the  Morus  Multieaulis,  or  Chinese  Mulberry, 
which  they  offer  for  sale,  at  from  15  cents  to  $1  each, 
according  to  size. 

Apply  to  them  by  mail,  or  to  their  agent,  I.  I.  Hitch- 
cock, at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store, 
Baltimore. 

March  30.  It. 


THE  HORTICULTUR.\L  GARDEN  OF  THE 
LATE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER,  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

The  reputation  of  this  establishment  is 
not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
but  is  well  known   throughout   the   United 

States,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.     It  is 

sittwl'ed  two  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  Roads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  Grounds  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  view  very  extensive,  command- 
ing the  bay,  the  city,  &c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by 
a  pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  The  Nursery  contains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also,  a 
splendid  colleclion  of  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants, — 
the  object  of  its  late  Proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  are  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  never-failing  Pump  of 
excellent  Water — four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  con- 
taining a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  Gardening,  by 
the  purchase  of  this  property,  are  very  great;  the  busi- 
ness already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  the  property  will  amply 
repay  the  enterprise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  the 
business. 

Terms  will  be  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Pau- 
MENTiER,  on  the  premises. 

N.  B.  Mrs.  P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 

Feb  10— 6t. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  60  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
Ihem  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  a»(l  all  fresh,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  cre- 
dit ot  his  establishment.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 


BANK  OF  MARYLAND,         > 

Baltimore,  Dec.  24<A,  1831.      J" 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Institution,  the  following  scale  and  rales  have  been 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  officers  thereof  in 
receiving  deposites  of  money  subject  to  interest,  viz: 

For  deposites  payable  ninety  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  per  annum  of 5  per  ct. 

For  deposites  payable  thirty  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  llie  rate  of 4  per  ct. 

On  current  accounts,  or  deposites  subject  to 
be  checked  for  at  the  pleasure  of  the  deposi- 
tor, interest  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  .     3  per  ct. 
By  order,  R-  WILSON,  Cashier. 


BAI.TZMOBE    PKICES   CTTBBEMT. 

Baltimore  MareEt.— The  business  in  flour  and 
grain  remains  dull  and  without  improvement.  Our 
quotations  exhibit  the  current  rates.  Corn  has  im- 
proved a  little.  Beef  and  wood  remain  as  before,  the 
former  dull  at  quotations. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality  ,3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3  00  a 
6.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00  a  14.09;  yellow,  14.00al6.00.— Fine  yellow, 

16. 00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a   8.(0.     Theins-pec- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  396  hhd.  Md.;  49  hhds. 
Ohio;  1  hhds.  Virginia;  and  4  hhds.  Kentucky  — total 
466hhds. 

Flocr — best  white  wheatfamily,$6. 15  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-st.  4.81  a  4.81  city  mills,  J4.15  a  4.81  on  time, 

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;CoRNMEALbbl.  3.oO;Grain,  best 

red  wheat. .90  a  93;   white  do. 95   a  1.C6,    Susq.  —  o 

— Corn,  white,  42  a yellow  43  a  •. Rte.  66   a  67 

—Oats,  .36  n  31.— Beans,  16  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  10— 
Clover-seeii  6.00  (1  6.60 —TiMOTHT.  2.00   n  2.60-Or- 

CHARD    Grass   1.15  o2. 50 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a  2. 50— Herd's,  15  a  Sl^-Lucerne  —  o  31^  lb.— 
Bari.et.-Flaxseed  1.50  a  1.62-CoTTON.Va.  1^  a  9-Lou, 
a  a  12— Alab.  So.  10— Tenn.  ,14  B.9;N.Car.S  0.9^- 
UplandSo  lOi— Whiskev.  hhds.  1st  p.  28:  in  hblf.  29n 

30  n Wool,  Jf'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

0  51;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Unn-ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,$225o230;  Country  .  dew-rotted.  5^ 
(I  7c.  lb.  water-rotted, 7  a 9c. — Feathers,  55  o  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a ,  ground.  1 .50  a bbl. 

Iron,graypi2:for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  «  30.01';  bar  Sus.  pcrton, 
72.50  a  80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.00  i  6.00— 
Oak   wood,  3.75   a  4.00— Hickory,  4.50   o  5.00. 
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EDITED  BY   GIDEON   B.  SBIITH. 

PubUshctt every  Friday.  ( at  the  old  ojjice, basement  of  Barnum^s  Oity 

hotel,)  by  I.IRVINE  HITCHCOCK,  on  the folloutvg 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  6vc  dollars  per  annum,  due  at  the  middle  of  each  year  of 

subiciiptioii. 

2.  Subieriptioiisare  iu  all  CBBei  charged  bythe  ^eaT,aDd  Deverfora 

shorter  lerni. 

3.  Wlien  once  sent  to  asubscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  diM:0Dtjnu«d 

» ilhoul  hi!  special  order;  and  then  not  till  the  end  of  the  year 
ol'liis  subscription  that  shall  be  cm  rent  at  the  lime  of  receiving 
such  order;  eicept  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 
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RliiuE  New  Fri  ITS.  T lie  Ed i lor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fanner  afl;no«leii<jes  Willi  irratitude,  llie  receipt 
Iroin  Cul.  J.  O'Fallun,  of  St.  Louis,  of  some  seeds, 
of  a  new  and  excellent  fruit  tree,  called  Indian  Pear. 
Col.  O'Fallciii  received  tliis  seed  from  Maj.  Dougher- 
ty, Indian  ayent,  on  llie  u|i|ier  Missouri,  unaccompa- 
nied wall  a  de^cription  of  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  fiuit  or  Iree.  The  Col.  however,  presumes 
that  Maj.  Dougherty  considers  it  an  acquisition  and 
Worthy  of  culture,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  obtaining  the  seed,  the  tree  growing  near 
the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  several  hundred  miles  from 
his  residence.  Fortunately,  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  winter  we  became  acquainted  with  Maj.  Sanford, 
who  was  here  with  a  parly  of  Indians  fiom  the  upper 
^lissouri,  and  received  from  him  a  few  seeds  of  the 
same  fruit  and  a  description  of  the  tree  and  the  qualities 
of  the  fruit.  Maj.  landlord  gathered  the  fruit  from  the 
neidibourhood  of  Moose  mountain,  between  "15  and 
SO*  north  lat.  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance  on 
the  sides  of  hills.  He  says  the  Indians  gather  and 
dry  the  fruit,  tor  food  in  winter  and  on  journeys;  they 
put  it  in  various  dishes  to  which  it  is  a  great  addition. 
The  fruit  is  very  similar  to  large  whorl leberries, 
dark  purple  colour,  and  the  tree  resembles  very  much 
the  service  berry  tree.  Maj.  Sandford  says  that  this 
fruit  when  ripe  is  very  delicious,  sufficiently  acid  to 
be  agreeable  and  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  hurtful. 
He  says  that  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  eatinij 
lartre  quantities  of  ihe  fruit,  when  they  come  to  a 
tree,  after  being  without  food  for  a  length  of  time, 
without  the  slightest  injury — this  he  has  done  him- 
self frequently.  The  major's  party  brought  a  large 
quantity  of  the  dried  fruit  for  food,  on  their  passage 
down  the  western  rivers.  He  describes  the  Indian 
pear  as  being  decidedly  the  best  fruit  in  that  part  of 
the  western  country,  and  thinks  it  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  fruit  gardens.  The  tree  grows  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  beautifully  formed,  and  ornamen- 
tal. We  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  seeds  so 
politely  presented  to  us  by  Major  Sandford  and  Col. 
O'Fallon,  by  planting  them  in  various  places  and  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  get  at  least  a  few 
of  them.  We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one 
who  will  furnish  us  with  the  botanical  name  of  this 
plant  if  it  is  known  to  botanists.  It  is  called  by  the 
Indians  in  the  country  witereit  grows,  Poice  ii'auDage, 
the  French  of  Indian  pear;  they  sometimes  call  it 
"the  berry  that  weighs" — or  rather,  this  is  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Indian  name. 

Maj.  Sanford  also  gave  us  a  few  seeds  of  the  Yellow 
BuJJ'uloe  ben-y,  which  is  very  scarce.  The  tree  is  ex- 
acily  like  the  scarlet  buft'aloe  berry,  a  must  beautiful 
ornamental  tree,  and  the  fruit  excellent.  The  berries 
are  of  a  bright  gulden  yellow  when  ripe;  and  when 
dried,  of  a  clear  amber  color.  Of  this  species  of  buf- 
falue  berry  Maj.  Sanford  says  he  never  saw  but  one 
tree,  notwithstanding  he  has  been  travelling  in  the 
country  where  it  is  a  native  for  many  years.  As  the 
scarlet  is  called  the  buffaloe  berry,  the  Major  thinks 
the  yellow  should  be  called  the  Elk  berry.  VVe  hope 
however  it  will  take  its  true  botanical  name  from  the 
fiist,  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  names. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Col.  O'Fallon  for  a  few  of 
the  Sandchen-y  trees,  of  Missouri,  the  Arkansas  plum, 
some  sweet  scented  grass  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low S'one,  and  some  cuttings  of  the  Hyland  and  Fa- 
ther Thomas  Grapes,  found  200  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  and  said  to  be  the  best  of  any  grapes  yet  found 
in  that  cuunlry.  The  Col.  received  a  plant  of  each 
of  these  grapes  from  a  celebrated  botanist  who  would 
travel  SOO  miles  for  a  root  that  would  add  to  his  col- 
lection. He  is  now  no  more,  and  the  Col.  remarks  that 
Ihe  science  of  botany  in  that  region  has  received  a  se- 
vere blow  by  his  death.     The  Arkansas  plum  grows 
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upon  a  bush  not  much  exceeding  six-feet  high,  and  is 
a  fruit  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians. 

All  these  new  fruits  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to 
propagate,  sparing  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  the 
attempt;  and  if  we  succeed,  of  which  we  have  liltle 
doubt,  we  shall  be  able  tu  test  their  value  as  an  addi- 
tion to  our  already  extensive  collection  of  fruits. 


^T-An  article  from  David  Thomas  on  Cheat,  from 
"Gleaner"  on  the  same  subject,  and  one  from  Dr.  R. 
K.  Harden  on  Snake  bites,  have  been  received,  and 
will  appear  in  No.  5  and  G. 


HEXAGONAL  PLANTING. 

Mr.  Smith:  JInnapolis,  March  i6,   1832. 

In  the  American  Farmer  of  the  twenty-third  inst., 
I  noticed  the  "Hexagunal  mode  of  Planting"  as  per 
diagram  therewith  exhibited.  I  last  year  planted 
some  corn  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  a  dift'erent 
motive.  .My  design  in  thus  laying  off  the  corn  hills, 
was  to  introduce  a  freer  circulation  of  air  between  the 
rows  than  could  well  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 
Besides  this,  the  sun  could  get  more  readily  to  the 
corn  when  growing. 

According  to  this  method,  it  will  be  perceived  by 
the  diagram  annexed  to  Fig.  !.,•  that  the  sun  and  air 
are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  bed,  or  field  of  corn 
in  any  direction  the  wind  may  blow,  or  the  sun  move, 
or  shine.  J.  F.  B. 


THE  JUNE  GRAPE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Col.  J.  O'Fallon  to  the 
editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  dated  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  Feb.  1."),  1832. 

I  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the  27th  ult.  just 
received,  an  extract  from  Col.  Long's  journal,  giving 
a  description  of  an  extraordinary  grape  that  ripens  in 
June;  which,  I  presume,  grows  in  Arkansas  Territory; 
having  never  heard  of  such  a  grape  west  of  this  and 
north  of  said  Territory,  except  a  very  small  grape 
that  ripens  in  June,  to  be  found  in  the  bottoms  of  tlie 
Kansas,  about  80  miles  above  its  moulh,  represented 
as  very  productive.  Its  fruit  having  failed  the  last 
year  prevented  my  obtaining  the  seed.  I  am  induced 
lo  believe,  from  information  obtained  from  Surveyors, 
that  the  Arkansas  Territory  contains  the  finest  natives 
in  the  United  Stales — varieties,  calculated  for  the 
table  and  wine,  that  will  ripen  regularly  in  that  lati- 
tude, without  being  subject  to  the  diseases  of  foreign 
and  most  of  our  cultivated  natives. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

H.IVRE  Market,  Feb.  20th,  I8S-2.— The  follow- 
ing report  emliraces  the  transactions  from  the  9th  to 
Saturday  the  18th  inst.,  inclusive:  — 

Com  and  Flour. — There  has  been  scarcely  any 
thing  doing  in  Foreign  Wheat;  only  400  sacks  Poine- 
rania  of  good  quality  have  been  taken  for  home  con- 
sumption at  6v!f  per  sack  of  200  no  duly  paid,  the  bulk 
of  our  stock  remains  in  bond:  owing  to  the  present 
high  rates  of  duty. — We  have  received  from  New 
York  ex  Rhone,  1200  ko.  Wheat.  French  Wheat 
has  advanced  3f  per  sack  since  our  last,  and  is  sellino 
at  60a66f  per  sack  of  200  ko.  VVe  have  to  notice  a 
fair  demand  for  United  Slates;  1000  brls.  Genessee, 
of  fine  quality,  imported  by  Rhone,  have  been  pur- 
chased at  40f  in  bond. 

Cottons. — We  have  had,  during  the  last  ten  days, 
a  good  run  of  business  of  this  article.  The  demand 
has  continued  to  bear  principally  on  new  Uplands, 
w-hich  have  experienced  an  advance  of  about  2  cen- 
times per  J  ko.  on  an  average.  Louisianna  and  old 
United  States  short  staple'Cottons,  have  not  varied, 
nor  have  we  any  change  to  notice  in  other  kinds. 
The  sales  comprise  500G  hales,  as  follows,  1720  bales 
Louisianna,  at  80  to  102;  3219  bales  Uplands,  Mobile 


and  Alabama,  at  72  to  91,  and  67  bales  Bahia  at  95; 
all  these  prices  duty  paid. — Owing  to  the  easterly 
winds  which  have  constantly  prevailed,  the  arrivals 
have  only  amounted  to  1011  bales  United  States  ex- 
clusive of  the  cargo  of  the  New  Orleans,  from  New 
Orleans 

St'ckSlstJan.  20,578 bales ofwhicha.l,-!.^ bales S.  S. 
Ar.uptoFeb.l8,<),.S71  6,:i71 


32,949 
Salesuptol8lh  22,334 


38,829 
11,318 


Stock  18th  do.  20,025  17,610 

Rice  has  been  selling  at  our  last  quotations:  94 
tierces  new  Carolina,  of  good  quality,  felched  26fand 
'26(  50  ko.  duly  paid;  we  have  further  lo  notice  a  sale 
of  150  tcs,  new  Carolina,  expected  from  Savannah,  at 
25,  import;  413  lierces  and  64  half  tierces  from 
Charleston,  ex  Hellespont. 


*  See  American  Farmer,  No.  2,  "Vol.  14 


SKELETONS  OF  LEAVES,  FLOWERS,  &c. 
We  often  see  in  niuseunis  and  scientific  collections, 
those  beautiful  and  delicate  preparations,  which  af- 
ford tlie  reflective  mind  materials  for  contemplation, 
at  the  creative  power  of  the  Omnipotent  Deity. 
The  manner  in  which  these  specimens,  or  skeleton 
loaves,  as  they  are  denominated,  are  made,  has  been 
frequently  kept  a  profound  secret  by  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  them;  but  the  method  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  performed  as  follows: — The 
leaves  are  to  be  placed  in  a  small  portion  of  water 
until  it  is  perfectly  putrid,  and  for  this  purpose  hot 
water  is  to  be  preferred;  it  is  then  to  be  taken  out 
and  laid  upon  a  marble  slab,  or  flat  surface,  a  deli- 
cate stream  of  Clear  water  is  then  gently  to  be 
poured  upon  it,  and  thus  the  putrid  particles  are 
washed  away,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  series  of 
apparently  woody  fibres,  or  sap  vessels,  which  con- 
stitute a  beautifiil  net-work,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  leaves.  This  operation  being  performed,  it 
is  to  be  placed  in  its  natural  situation  to  dry,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished,  it  may  be  glued  on  a 
table  of  black  velvet  (as  is  usually  done,)  placed  in  a 
glazed  frame  or  glass  case  as  fancy  may  direct.  This 
being  done,  it  may  be  put  in  a  museum,  and  thus  be 
preserved  for  years.  Until  the  student  is  au-fnit  in 
these  preparations,  he  should  commence  his  experi- 
ments with  the  largest  leaves,  as  he  will  be  less  lilic- 
ly  to  fail,  than  with  the  more  delicate. 

[Scientific  Gazette. 


Instinct  in  Sheep. — About  the  middle  of  April 
last,  I  observed  a  young  lamb  entangled  among  briars. 
It  had  seemingly  struggled  for  liberty  until  it  was 
quite  exhausted.  Its  mother  was  present,  endea- 
vouring with  her  head  and  feet  to  disentangle  it. 
Afler  having  attempted  in  vain  for  a  long  time  to  ef- 
fect this  purpose  she  left  it  and  ran  away,  baaing 
with  all  her  might.  We  fancied  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  doleful  in  her  voice.  Thus  she  pro- 
ceeded across  three  large  fields,  and  through  tour 
strong  hedges,  until  she  came  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 
From  not  having  been  able  to  follow  her,  I  could  not 
watch  her  nn.lions  when  with  them.  However,  she 
left  them  in  about  five  minutes,  accompanied  with  a 
large  ram  thai  had  two  powerful  horns.  They  re- 
turned speedily  towards  the  poor  lamb;  and  as  soon 
as  they  readied  it  Ihe  ram  immediately  set  about  li- 
berating it;  which  he  did  in  a  few  minutes, by  dragg- 
ing away  the  briars  with  his  horns. 

[Magazine  of  JValural  History. 

Lime-water  for  destroying  IVorms.— The  use  of 
Lime- water  fur  destroying  worms,  was  lately  discov- 
ered in  a  garden  near  Edinburgh,  by  the  overflowino 
of  a  brook  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  from  the 
refuse  lime  of  the  gas-works.  Wherever  the  soil  of 
the  garden  was  reached  by  this  water,  it  threw  up 
myriads  of  worms,  which  never  returned  again  to  their 
holes. — Scotsman. 
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AGRZCUZ.TURE- 


ON  CHEA  T. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C.  Feb.  ISl/i,  183-'. 

Dear  Sir, — fVicoi  ol' various  surts  has  Cur  sume  lime 
past  produced  some  excitement  in  ihs  world.  01' all 
them  I  select  the  most  innocent,  and  r.iise  mj'  feeble 
Voice  in  lis  defenne;  for  the  others  are  loo  pouerlul 
for  me,  and  were  I  to  say  anj  thing  on  them,  it  would 
be  in  the  most  indignant  style  of  reprobation.  'J'hat 
to  which  1  now  beg  your  indulgent  attention,  is  that 
poor,  unfortunate,  and  honest  cheat  which  is  falsely 
accused  of  cheating  the  farmer  out  of  his  wheat,  and 
place  itself  in  its  stead.  It  is  even  accused  of  niucli 
worse;  for  its  accusers  and  detractors  are,  many  of 
them,  ready  lo  swear,  even  in  a  court  of  justice,  that, 
by  witchcraft  or  some  other  deviltry,  it  deprives  the 
wheat  of  its  goodly  and  most  useful  form,  that  il  may 
supply  its  place  with  its  useless  self.  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  attribute  to  sheer  malice,  these  false  accu- 
sations; for  false  they  most  undoubtedly  are;  neitheram 
I  otherwise  than  firmly  persuaded  that  its  persevering 
and  numerous  accusers  are  perfectly  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  their  enmity  to  the  innocent  thing.  What, 
then,  makes  them  so  inveterate  against  it?  I  fear 
that,  in  atiswering  this  question  directly  and  honestly, 
1  may  give  offence;  and  yet,  what  must  a  man  do  when 
he  undertakes  the  defence  of  innocence?  He  must 
run  the  risk,  and  this  I  do,  with  the  most  solemn  as 
surance  that  it  is  aslar  frotn  my  intention,  as  it  is  from 
their  own,  lo  give  offence  to  any  one.  Ignorance, 
then,  is  the  cause:  that  is,  persons  are  deceived  by 
appearances  lo  which  they  give  credit  too  lightly. 
All  the  world  knows  that  most  honest  men  frequently 
give  contrary  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  on  facts  much 
more  plain  and  simple  than  those  relating  to  the  cheat. 
This  shows  clearly  how  cautions  we  ought  to  be  in 
forming  a  decided  opinion,  even  in  plain  cases.  But 
how  much  more  cautious  should  we  be  before  we  de 
cide  most  positively  in  favor  of  an  opinion  that  is  at 
variance  with  all  the  known  laws  of  nature  and  sound 
theory.  Theoi-y,  I  am  afraid  I  have  used  here  a  word 
that  will  excite  in  many,  a  smile  of  contempt.  Yet 
it  is  a  respectable  thing.  I  take  theory  to  be  the 
sound,  lational  and  analytical  deductions  of  science, 
and  these  must  outweigh  supjiositious facts;  facts  rest- 
ing for  their  evidence  on  mere  appearances,  or  on  cir- 
cumstances that  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  undoubt- 
ed evidence.  What  would  the  world  say  of  me, 
were  I  lo  declare  and  be  ready  to  swear  that  my  horse, 
which  1  have  rode  for  years,  turned  into  a  cow  by 
being  improperly  fed?  Yet  this  is  an  analogous  case, 
and  I  ask  whether  before  1  can  believe  such  a  thing  or 
make  others  believe  it,  I  ought  not  to  rest  my  asser- 
tions c-.i  proofs  such  as  could  not  leave  the  smallest 
chance  of  a  doubt?  We  see  cheat  grow  where  wheat 
■was  sown;  true;  but  we  see  also  many  other  plants. 
We  see  a  tuft  of  wheat  with  several  heads  of  cheat; 
hut  first,  are  we  certain  that  it  is  really  cheat;  and  if 
it  be,  l-.ave  we  examined  the  roots  with  full  and  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  be  positively  sure  that  they  are  not 
two  distinct  roots  intermixed?  But  I  am  not  bound 
to  show  in  how  many  very  various  wavs  an  observer 
may  be  deceived.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
notice  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  metamor- 
phosis bo  contrary  to  nature  and  the  command  of  him 
that  created  it.  when  he  impressed  on  every  animal 
and  vegetable  the  faculty  of  reproduction,  "cnc/i  after 
its  kind."  Now,  if  wheat  is  a  degeneraied  cheat,  or 
cheat  a  degenerated  wheat,  they  would  bear  most  un- 
doubtedly the  same  botanical  characters,  which  they 
certainly  do  not.  They  are  as  distinct  as  the  oak  from 
the  pine;  as  the  dog  from  the  horse  I  may  be  told 
that  these  are  mere  assertions;  but  they  are  mcjst 
surely  susceptible  of  ihe  clearest  proofs.  Let  any  one, 
who  dtiubts  the  fact,  apply  to  a  scientific  botanist,  and 
his  doubts  will  bfi  removed  by  occular  demonstration; 
unless  he  refuses  absent  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses 


because  they  are  directed  to  it  by  the  lights  of  science. 
The  fact  is  also  susceptible  of  another  proof.  Every 
man  knows  that  if  he  sows  lettuce,  cabbages  will  not 
be  the  result,  even  if  the  seed  had  been  produced  by 
a  most  degenerated  or  neglected  plant;  yet  it  will  pro- 
duce lettuce,  be  it  mean  or  otherwise.  If  wheat, 
therefore,  by  any  means  whatever,  degenerate  into 
cheat,  siill  it  will  be  wheat,  and  its  seed  will  produce 
wheat.  Now,  the  first  time  that  I  took  notice  of  the 
plant  cheat,  many  years  since,  it  was  in  a  wheat 
field  of  a  most  lespeetable  friend,  the  late  general 
Davie,  of  Chester  districi  in  this  state.  I  asked  him 
what  fine  grass  that  was,  (and  although  it  had  not 
headed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  dislinguishing  it 
from  the  wheat.)  He  answered:  "What  do  you  not 
know  the  celebrated  cheat,  which  is  believed  by  ma- 
ny to  be  degenerated  wheat?"  On  my  expressing  a 
belief,  that  it  would  make  very  fine  hay,  he  slated  to 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  at  ihe  north  was  formerly  in 
the  practice  of  cultivating  it  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
his  hay  always  commanded  the  best  price  in  market. 
I  requested,  that  when  it  was  ripe,  he  would  send  me 
some  of  the  seed,  which  he  did,  and  I  cultivated  it 
several  years  for  hay,  and  only  discontinued  it  because, 
as  my  land  was  not  suitable  for  wheal,  which  i  never 
cultivated  on  that  farm,  it  was  not  either  suitable  for 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  cheat.  It  grew  very 
well,  however,  in  particular  spots,  and  lam  most  cer- 
tain that  it  never  produced,  even  as  much  as  one 
grain  of  wheat.  If  cheat  was  really  degenerated 
wheat,  some  of  it,  at  least  in  the  richest  spots  of  the 
ground,  must  haveexhibited  some  marks  of  its  origin; 
but  none  such  was  visible  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  inference  from  this  fact  appears  to  me  conclusive, 
|iarticularly  when  corroborated  with  all  the  other  con- 
siderations given  by  other  observers  and  scientific 
men  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  may  add  as  the  last, 
though  not  the  least,  the  impossihility  of  the  diange. 
I  say  impossibility;  for  nature  is  too  regular  in  her 
operations  and  productions  to  deviate  in  this  single 
instance.  It  is,  therefore  an  impossibility  of  the  same 
nature  as  this,  that  the  sun  will  not  rise  to-morrow, 
when  it  has  never  been  known  once  to  fail. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  may  appear  idle  to 
many;  but  it  is  not  so.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  elu- 
cidate the  operations  of  nature,  is  interesting  to  the 
farmer  particularly,  whose  entire  business  is  depend- 
ent on  these  operations.  It  becomes  him,  then,  lo  ac- 
(juire  all  the  knowledge  he  may  have  within  his  reach, 
so  that  he  may  go  lo  his  work  understandingly,  and 
not  waste  a  part  of  his  powers  in  opposing  nature, 
which  he  never  can  conquer,  and  which  it  would  be 
most  injurious,  if  he  could.  Such  a  diseussion  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  men  to  dive  into  the  arcana  of  na- 
ture, and  must  ultimately  be  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest results.  It  is  now  past  the  lime  when  "book 
knowledge"  was  deiided  by  the  farmer,  and  the  next 
profitable  step  is  the  acquiring  of  it.  I  am,  dear,  sir, 
respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  IIf.rbemont. 
Feb.  24tli. 

I  had  written  the  above  several  days  before  I  re- 
ceived the  A.  Farmer,  of  the  7th  inst.,  eontainin<i  a 
piece  on  Cheat,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Muse.  It  is 
possible,  that  if  I  had  seen  this  gentleman's  observa 
lions  before,  I  might  not  have  written  miiie;  for  it  is 
idle  to  reason  with  persons  who  are  determined  not  to 
be  convinced.  But, however,  as  I  do  not  write  for  any 
one  who  appears  indissolubly  married  to  error,  and 
who  has  reached  'immutable  conviction,''  1  send  them 
on  to  you,  to  be  inserted,  or  not,  as  you  may  think 
proper. 

It  appears  to  me  thai  the  single  fact  that  wheat  is 
said,  in  different  countries,  to  change  to  very  different 
plants;  as  cheat  (bromns  secalinus)  in  this  country, 
and  darnel  (lolium  teinulenlum)  in  Pjurope,  must  pro- 
duce, if  not  absolute  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
transmutation,  at  least  very  forcible  doubts  of  its  truth. 
I  have  seen  a  man  put  a  small  cork  ball  under  a  cup, 
and  when  he  took  up  the  cup,  soon  after,  the  ball  was 


changed  to  an  orange,  and  another  time,  to  a  potatoe! 
I  have  seen  this,  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  many  more  persons  have  seen  the 
peiformance  of  this  trick,  than  have  witnessed  the 
change  of  wheal  into  cheat.  Now,  I  did  not  know 
how  the  cork  ball  was  changed  into  an  orange,  or  po- 
tatoe, and  I  looked  too  keenly,  I  thought,  lo  be  de- 
ceived, and  I  never  could  detect  the  operator  in  put- 
ting the  orange  under  the  cup.  Am  I,  therefore 
bound  to  believe  in  the  change?  And  yet,  ihis  is  very 
much  like  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  for  the 
change  of  wheat  to  cheat.  If  I  am  deceived  in  this, 
I  beg  the  advocates  of  the  change  to  show  me  the  dif- 
ference of  their  arguments  as  regards  cheat,  from 
mine  as  regards  the  orange.  It  appears  to  me  that 
men  of  learning  should  assist  in  dispelling  the  obscuri- 
ty of  ignorance,  and  in  discarding  all  unphilosophical 
views  on  natural  subjects.  It  is,  therefore  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  Dr.  M.  should  use  erudition,  and 
exert  his  talents  lo  propagate  error,  and  bring,  as 
proofs  on  his  side,  facts,  the  existence  of  which,  is  at 
least  doubtful.  Where  has  he  found  the  satisfactory 
proofs  that  wheat  is  only  "a  factitious  production," 
and  that  the  almond  is  the  parent  of  the  peach?  And 
this,  were  it  clearly  proven,  would  still  he  very  far 
from  conclusive.  No  body  doubts  that  natural  pro- 
ductions are  improved  and  altered  in  their  appearance 
and  usefulness  by  the  cares  and  art  of  ihe  cultivator. 
The  cabbage,  for  instance,  never  formed  heads,  (I  be- 
lieve) in  its  native  state,  that  weighed  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds;  but  yet  it  was  then  the  same  botani- 
cal plant  that  it  is  now.  As  to  Di.  Ms  anomalous 
growth  of  Indian  corn,  every  farmer,  I  presume,  has 
seen  it.  Every  inan  hasalso  seen  great  luinps  on  the 
trunks  of  oak  and  other  trees,  and  a  hump  on  a  man's 
back,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  our 
opponents,  the  corn  was  no  longer  corn;  because  it  bore 
a  grain  somewhat  differently  placed  from  that  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  The  oak  was  no  longer  an  oak;  because 
it  had  a  tumour  on  its  trunk;  and  the  man  was  no  longer 
a  man;  because  he  had  a  hump  on  his  back!  May  we 
not  be  allowed  lo  say,  that  if  "the  philosopher  ia  his 
vanity,  may  abhor  the  mysterio^is  fact,"  &.C..  it  may 
also  be  possible  that  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  vani- 
ty of  ignorance .  that  may  abhor  that  othir  vien  should 
have  other  and  inore  philosophical  views  of  things 
than  they  themselves  entertain?  As  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients,  with  all  due  veneration  for  Iheni,  I 
must  think  that  they  were  men  and  "humannm  est 
errare."  If  their  evidence  is  lo  be  taken  fully,  we 
cannot  refuse  our  credence  to  a  thousand  things  which 
they  professed  to  l)elieve,  and  which  are  indubitably 
proven  to  be  erroneous  and  absurd.  N.  H. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN   OUT  LAND. 

Extrail  from  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  of  Fairfax 
county.  Fa.  to  R.  K.  .Meade,  of  fHiite  Post,  Va. 
9(/i  Marcli,  1832. 

I  really  take  shame  to  myself,  for  not  having  kept 
my  promise,  but  I  feel  some  difficulty,  in  giving  you 
my  ideas,  on  iinproving  poor  land,  because,  I  find  but 
few  people,  who  can  succeed  in  doing  so,  unless  they 
spend  more  money,  in  Ihe  improvements,  than  thev 
make,  during  the  period,  they  are  at  work,  and  so  far 
as  improvements  go.  I  want  to  see  Bonnaparte's system 
of  war  pursued,  "Let  war  support  war."  It  is  easy 
enough  to  improve  land,  but  we  must  lake  care  that  it 
does  not  "cost  more  than  it  comes  to,"  and  I  never  feel 
satisfied,  when  I  see  people  sinking  money  by  improve- 
ments, as  thev  loo  often  call  them — il  is  ti/O  much  likfe 
building  a  fine  House,  before  building  the  Bam; 
"many  a  house  comes  out  of  a  barn,  but  a  barn  never 
comes  out  of  a  hou.se,"  says  the  Dutchman. 

W'ilh  respect  lo  improving  poor  land,  in  my  opinion, 
we  must  first  keep  it  as  dry  as  possible,  that  is  never 
suffer  any  water  to  run  over  it,  but  to  pass  the  water 
into  ditches  and  drains  with  all  speed,  and  particularly 
so,  if  the  land  be  under  the  plottglr,  waterslrongly  im- 
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|irfgnalc(l  with  a  substance,  better  than  the  soil  over 
which  it  is  to  pass,  will  improvegrasi  land,  if  suffered 
to  pass  over  it;  but  ifitbe  impregnated  with  soils  poorer 
than  what  it  p.isses  over,  it  makes  mailers  bad  indeed. 
'I'his  latter,  has  ruined  halt'  Fairfax  — and  more  so,  by 
suftering  it  to  pass  over  ploughed  land.     If  ever  I  own 
any  Kairlax  land,  my  first  attempt  will  be,  to  pass  olT 
the  water,  in  iha  readiest  manner  to  the  river;  and 
where  the  land  washes  into  gullies,  to  turn  the  water 
Irom  them  before  it  reaches  them  by  running  it  nearly  on 
a  level,  the  reverse  way  tolhe  watercourse,  into  which 
I  want  to  put  It,  that  is,  should  the  water  course  run 
north,  1  would  carry  the  .vater,  1  wanted  to  keep  out 
of  the  gullies,  south  until  it  struck  the  water  course. 
Banks  may  be  formed,  by   turning  the  horses  to  the 
rig-/it    when  ploughing  it,  something  like  listing  for 
coni;  taking  care,  to  ascertain  by  a  level,  the  proper 
fall  for  the  water— there  is  scarcely  any  expense  in 
this  mode  of  sloping  gullies— as  nearly  all  the  work 
may  be  done  by  the  plough,  when  turning  over  the  land. 
The  Romans  understood  this  well,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Eno-laiid,  but  1  never  met  with  a  man  there,  whocould 
discover,  why  so  many  hill  sides,  are  still  in  this  form; 
but  here,  I  see  the  want  of  these  steps,  as  we  used  to 
call  them.     My  next  attempt  would  be  to  plough  over 
the  broom  sedge  land,  with  a  plough   I   have  got    cast 
in  Alexandria,  not  loo  deep,  and  after  it  had  remained 
from  six  to  twelve  months,  to  sow  it  wilh  buck- wheat, 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  when  the  crop  was  in  seed, 
to  harrow  or  roll   the  land,  in  order  to  beat  out  the 
seed  so  as  to   again  grow,  and  at   the  proper   season 
plough  in   ibe  whole  mass,  and   sow  the  land  with 
wheat  or  rye,  and  timothy,  and  in  the  spring,  sow  it 
again  with  clover,  when   it  should  be  pastured  very 
liohtly,  for  two  years, or  perhaps  mown,  as  the  crop 
might  turn  out;  when  it  might  be  again  ploughed,  in 
the  fall,  and  again  sowed  with  grain,  timothy  and 
clover,  to  remain  still  longer,  under  the  sod,  if  the 
land  did  not  get  too  foul;  and  when  I  could   manure 
it,  plant  corn,  to  clean  the  same, and  at  the  lastplousrh. 
ing,  again  sow  timothy  and  perhaps  clover,  in  order, 
that  the  land  should  not  wash;  to  remain  one  year  or 
longer,  then  small  grain  and  timothy  and  clover,  to  re- 
main so  long  as  it  remained  good — taking  care  to  plas- 
ter the  land,  at  proper  times,  and  use  lime,  ashes,  &.c. 
if  they  could  be  procured.    All  this  might,  I  think  be 
done,  and  by  pasturing  and  cropping  the  land,  its  ex- 
penses covered,  and  the  land  improved.     But  I  admit, 
this  is  all  theory,  however,  it  will  not,  I  think  remain 
much  longer  so.     Buck-wheat,  is  a  sour  plant,  and  I 
am   fearful  of  it,  as  those  plants  do  the  most  good, 
when  ploughed  in,  which  are  full  of  oil  or  sugar,  but 
any  vegetable  matter  under  the  soil,  is  belter  than  to 
sufferil  to  run  into  putty,  for  want  of  vegetables  in  it. 
You  see  I  am  for  keeping  a  sod  under  the  furrow, until 
I  can  make  another  at  the  top  of  it,  and  then  turn  the 
furrow  over  once  more,  and  so  on.     Corn  and  tobacco 
will,  in  lime  ruin  any  land,  by  destroying  its  vegetable 
matter,  particularly   on  uneven  land,  as  it  then  wash- 
es.    Land  cannot  be  too  full  of  fibres  of  plants,  provi- 
ded they  will  decay  when  you  want  them  to  do  so; 
but  broom  sedge  roots  will  scarcely  rot  at  all  nor  can 
any  plant  grow,  until  they  are  decayed. 

Another  grand  error  I  see  every  where — great  con- 
sequences arise  fn/in  small  blunders.  Most  people 
turn  their  horses,  the  tcrong  way  round;  when  they 
plough  with  right  hand  ploughs  by  always  turning  to 
the  left,  the  soil  is  worked  out  of  the  field,  turn  to  the 
right  and  you  keep  it  in;  do  try  this,  I  think  it  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  People  in  general  throw  all  their 
best  soil  into  the  ditches  or  water  courses.  With  the 
greatest  respect  to  yourself  and  family,  and  in  which 
my  laniily  unite. 

J  remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly.  S. 


Why  are  cliesnuts  best  preserved  through  winter  in 
sand? 

Because,  if  there  be  any  maggots  in  ihe  chesnuts, 
ihey  will  come  out,  and  work  through  the  sand  to  get 
air. 


(From  the  Lancaster  Examiner.) 

Mr.  Wagner; — Among  the  subjects  which  occu- 
pied our  pen  during  the  winter  evenings,  we  found  the 
following  in  our  escritoir.  As  your  paper  circulates 
widely  among  the  farmers,  we  trust  they  will  profit  by 
the  following  observations. 

UKMAllKS  ON  GRASS  SEEO. 
'l"he  fact  that  farmers  have  been  in  a  habit  of  sowing 
loo  little  seed  per  acre,  has  been  verified  by  experience 
among  all  inquiring  agriculturists.  About  forty  years 
ago  (peradventure)  a  half  bushel  of  wheat  was  con- 
sidered sufilcient  lor  an  acre  of  ground;  but  after  a 
series  of  experiments  the  proper  quantity  has  been 
found  to  exceed  three  limes  the  above  allowance. — 
The  same  circumstance  will  apply  wilh  equal  force 
to  grass  seed — and  clover  particularly.  Were  a 
person  to  inquire  of  our  best  tanners  and  wheat  grow- 
ers, what  quantity  of  clover  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre,  he  would  be  inslrucled  to  sow  a  half  a  bushel 
upon  eight  acres.  The  consequence  is,  if  the  seed 
be  good,  the  ground  previously  manured,  (barnyard 
manure  contains  seed)  and  the  season  wet — probably, 
wilh  timothy  and  natural  grass,  there  may  be  a  tole- 
rable crop;  but  if  the  seed  be  bad,  or  damaged, 
(oftentimes  cloverseed  is  full  of  black  and  blighted 
grains,  when  scarce  half  will  grow,)  and  sowed  late, 
after  the  earth  has  settled,  the  best  fields  lie  a  tem- 
porary waste  as  it  were,  and  the  ground  is  thus  com- 
pletely starved,  for  want  of  that  nutriment  which 
grasses  afford  so  abundantly.  Perhaps  nothing  tends 
more  to  exhaust  the  soil,  than  to  have  it  to  lie  for  years, 
as  pasture  fields  do — bared,  free  from  any  covering  to 
protect  it  from  exposure  to  the  washing  rains,  burning 
sun,  and  severe  frosis  alternately,  peculiar  toon  r  climate. 
By  this  process  the  nutricious  vegetable  substance,  evi- 
dently, will  be  evolved  to  the  surface,  and  for  want 
of  its  verdant  shields,  much  will  be  lost  by  evapo- 
ration. 

We  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  another  palpable 
disadvantage  in  the  present  place.  When  the  clover 
is  sown  thinly  the  growth  will  be  extremely  coarse; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  seed  is  sufficient  the  clover 
will  grow  very  fine;  and  the  stems  will  not  be  re 
jected,  either  by  cattle  or  horses. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  clover  seed,  is  also  a 
matter  of  primary  importance.  Clover  seed  is  sown 
principally  in  March  and  April — a  season  which  must 
meet  the  disapprobation  of  every  theorist.  In  March 
and  April  the  earth  almost  uniformly,  is  settled  in 
some  measure,  so  as  to  secure  the  vegetation  of  the 
seed  only  which  may  drop  in  the  crevices  left  by  the 
frost,  while  that  falling  on  the  settled  surface  will  not 
take  sufficient  root  to  withstand  the  coining  drought. 
Whereas  if  clover  seed  be  sown  in  February,  it  will 
take  root  before  the  drying  winds  of  summer  com- 
mence. We  never  knew  clover  seed  to  germinate 
on  ground,  below  60"  or  70°  of  Farenheit,  hence 
there  need  be  no  apprehensions  entertained  that  frost 
will  injure  it  after  it  is  up.  In  February  the  earth 
is  too  cold,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
to  make  grass  seed  grow.  There  is  among  others, 
this  advantage  in  sowing  in  February ,  the  seed  will 
remain  in  the  ground,  mixing  with  the  earth  as  it 
breaks  hy  the  parting  frost— and  when  the  state  of 
the  earth  and  weather  favours  its  growth,  it  will 
take  root  before  it  is  caught  by  the  summer  drought. 
Our  experience,  in  addition  to  that  of  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  given  the  same  a  trial,  will  warrant 
the  correctness  of  our  remarks.  On  enquiring  of  a 
friend  how  he  succeeded  wilh  clover,  he  observed, 
that  clover  was  formerly  wilh  him  an  uncertain  crop, 
"but,"  said  he,  "since  I  have  sown  my  clover  seed 
(for  ten  years  past)  in  February  I  have  not  missed  a 
full  crop." 

As  we  are,  in  great  measure,  indebted  to  clover 
and  gypsum  for  the  new  face  which  has  been  put  on 
our  (arms,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  successful  method 
of  cultivating  clover,  should  be  generally  adopted,  by 
our  farmers. 


We  recommend,  to  all  those  who  wish  to  improve 
their  farms— all  the  admirers  (jf  the  variegated  beau- 
ties which  clover  alVords  in  May  or  June,  mingling 
in  all  the  varied  colours  of  the  rainbow,  over  the 
cultivated  fields, — to  all  the  lovers  of  llie  delightful 
and  fragrant  odour  which  it  imparts  to  the  atmosphere 
when  in  flower  ('tis  the  "Farmer"  who  parlicipatcs 
largely  in  all  these  enjoyments  of  nature,)  to  sow  at 
least  eight  (piarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  in  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  February,  .'■owing  (according 
to  circumstances,)  one  bushel  of  orchard  grass''  and 
one  pint  timothy  seed  when  ihe  grain  is  sown  the  fall 
preceding.  If  the  ground  be  in  good  condition,  an 
excellent  herbage  or  pasture,  and  an  ahundanl  crop 
of  first  rale  hay,  will  be  the  inf»llible  consequence. 
A  Lancastek  CouKxr  Farmer. 

Springtaicn,  Pequn,  March  2,  1S3J. 

(From  the  Village  Kccord.) 
LIME. 

If'akffietd,  near  Gennnnlmon,  } 
Mr.  Editor:  3dMo.\-:tk.  > 

Observing  in  your  paper  some  queries  respecling 
the  use  in  England,  of  pulverized  lime  stone  instead 
of  lime  as  a  manure,  in  which  you  express  some  doubts 
on  the  subject;  I  refer  you  to  Anderson's  treatise  on 
lime,  both  as  a  manure  and  cement,  published  more 
than  thirty  years  ago — and  which  yet  remains  to  be 
the  best  work  on  the  subject;  in  which  it  is  slated,  that 
Dii"  Hamel  had  originally  made  the  discovery  of  the 
efficacy  of  pulverized  lime-slone  as  a  manure,  that 
mills  had  been  erected  to  pound  it,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable  to  all  places  where  fuel  is  scarce,  and  water 
power  plenty;  otherwise  he  speaks  of  it  as  possessing 
no  advantages  over  burnt  lime  as  a  manure,  and  in 
fact  his  general  reasoning,  is  much  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter—  that  it  will  dissolve  slower  and  last  longer,  he 
does  not  doubt,  but  argues  in  favor  of  no  increased  ef- 
fect upon  the  whole.  The  w^ork  is  probably  scarce, 
and  as  it  contains  many  valuable  particulars  respect- 
ing lime,  its  republication  would  be  desirable. 

Anderson  slates  that  most  limestone  contains  a  large 
proporiion  of  sand,  some  of  it  two-thirds;  that  lime 
from  such  stone  is  heavier  in  proporiion  to  the  sand, 
and  slacks  with  greater  facility,  that  such  lime  makes 
an  equally  good  cement,  requiring  however  less  sand, 
and  as  a  manure,  it  is  only  efficacious  in  proportion  to 
the  calcareous  mailer  it  contains;  and  he  reasons  at 
large  upon  the  greater  economy  of  purchasing  lime, 
made  from  pure  lime  stone.  The  quanliiy  of  sand  he 
says  may  easily  be  d6l.?cted  by  accurately  weigbino-  a 
given  quantity,  pulverizing  it,  and  then  putting  it 
gradually  into  aquafortis,  till  it  ceases  entirely  to  effer- 
vesce, pulling  in  a  few  drops  of  the  acid,  afterwards  to 
be  sure  that  there  has  been  enough  to  dissolve  all  the 
calcareous  matter.  On  the  sand,  the  acid  will  not  act, 
and  by  filtering itcarefully  through  paper,  and  weigh- 
ing it,  its  relative  quantity  to  the  whole,  may  be  ac- 
curately ascertained,  and  thus  the  value  of  different 
lime  quarries  may  be  decided. 

Anderson  supposes  that  all  calcareous  matter  Is 
alike  efficacious  as  manures,  whether  marl,  chalk, 
lime,  or  limestone,  and  that  they  are  only  inferior  to 
each  other  in  proportion  as  they  are  mixed  wilh  fo- 
reign materials.  He  argues  in  favor  of  a  much  larger 
use  of  lime  than  is  common  in  this  country,  even  to  a 
thousand  bushels  per  acre  saying  that  its  effect  is  in 
proporiion  to  the  quantity,  and  denying  the  popular 
idea,  of  burning  up  the  land,  by  using  too  much  of  it. 
While  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  permit  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Chester  county,  to 
the  subject  of  vegetable  oils  from  rape  seed,  Swedish 
turnip  seed,   &c.      In   Europe  lens  of  thousands  of 

«  Cocksfoot  or  Orchard  Grass,  is  not  tenacious  of 
lifelike  Blue  Grass,  as  some  erroneously  imagine.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  Timothy,  in  being  mature  at  the 
same  time  clover  is,  and  is  less  exhausting  to  the  soils. 
It  is  of  quick  growth  and  reproduces  speedily  after 
being  cut,  or  eaten  down. 
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acres  are  annually  appropriated  to  this  culture  with 
great  success,  while  in  this  country,  with  an  almost 
unlinMled  demand  for  the  oil,  with  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman  in  Hagerstown  who  has  raised  the 
seed  and  crushed  it  for  some  years,  to  great  advantage 
it  is  hardly  known.  By  means  of  hydraulic  presses, 
of  4  to  600  tons,  a  manufac'ure  might  be  formed  in 
every  neighborhood.  The  cakes  or  refuge  is  valuable 
for  cattle,  and  the  seed  is  said  to  yield  near  three  gal- 
lons of  oil  to  the  bushel,  it  would  probably  be  worth 
sixty  cents  per  gallon,  being  for  many  purposes  ec^ual 
to  spermaceti  oil,  and  I  presume  it  would  yield  a  pro- 
fit to  farmers  removed  from  market,  very  superior  to 
the  general  routine  of  agricultural  pursuits.  The  seed 
shoirid  be  sown  in  September,  and  land  suitable  for 
wheat  is  applicable  for  rape  seed.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
former  president  of  the  British  board  of  agriculture, 
speaks  of  Swedish  turnip  being  preterable  to  rape. 

The  whale  fishery  yields  about  200,000  barrels  of 
oil  annually,  about  one  half  being  wliat  is  called  the 
"right  whale  oil,"  from  its  inferiority;  is  mostly  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  the  residue  from  the  spermaceti 
whale,  is  used  at  home.  For  a  proportion  of  this  oil, 
rape  oil,  might  be  advantageously  substituted. 

It  is  welfknown  that  the  fishery  lias  for  years  past 
been  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  de- 
mand; the  consequence  is,  that  much  inferior  oil  is 
sold  as  the  best,  and  we  have  a  poor  article  at  a  high 
price.  The  present  price  of  spermaceti  oil  by  the 
quantity,  is  70  to  80  cents  per  gallon.  Every  factory 
is  to  be  lighted  with  it,  every  spindle  greased  with  it; 
that  without  lessening  the  demand  for  spermaceti  oil, 
the  sale  would  be  extensive  for  rape  oil,  the  agricul- 
tural interest  much  benefited;  and  it  is  probable  manu- 
factories might  be  established  at  Downingtown,  West- 
Chester,  &.C.,  with  little  pecuniary  cost— and  with 
much  pecuniary  profit.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  seed, 'and  intelligent  farmers  who  may  feel 
interested,  may  obtain,  it  is  believed,  every  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  from  Hagetslown,  Maryland. 
Wm.  Logap  Fisher. 


Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know 
the  dimensions,  materials,  and  expense  of  the  tank. 
Material,  the  heavy  southern  U  inch  pitch  pine, 
joined  by  a  straight  edge  as  if  to  he  glued.  Dimen- 
sions, 6  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  4  deep.  1  think  this 
material  will  last  as  long  under  ground  as  brick;  it  is 
covered  with  thick  plank  and  we  drive  loaded  carts 
over  it.  Whole  expense,  about  thirteen  dollars.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  larger,  as  it  often  runs  over 
before  we  have  an  opportunity  tocarry  it  out.  I  think 
it  has  been  perfectly  light  from  the  first,  as  I  have 
seen  it  stand  full,  within  an  inch,  for  many  days. 

An  Irishman  who  lived  with  me,  said  he  had  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  farmer  who  had  a  large  one, 
and  used  to  throw  in  every  dead  animal  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  would  run  it  over  land  drilled  for  potatoes, 
with  as  many  lap  holes  in  the  cask;  as  there  were 
drill  TOWS  under  it.  B. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANURE. 

Mr.   Editor:  Bridgeport,  Feb.  6,  1832. 

Few  farmers  are  aware  of  how  much  of  the  strength 
of  manure  is  lust  and  carried  ofl",  by  rains,  from  their 
barn  yards;  especially  when  situated  on  the  road  and 
descending  towards  it,  as  is  often  seen,  and  a  stream 
the  coku-  of  strong  ley  or  brown  stout  constantly  run- 
ning from  it.     My  yard  is  about  60  by  40  feet,  and 
dishing   towards  the  centre — the  cattle  stalls  under 
the    hovel  on   one  side,  with  a  clay  bottom,  also  de- 
scend   wiihout    any    obstruction   to  the   same  point. 
There  is  a  wooden  tank  sunk  at  one  end,  which  will 
contain  eight  puncheons,  but  no  drainings  can  run  into 
the  tank,  until  it  is  over  eight  inches  deep  in  the  cen- 
tre; and  yet  although  the   litter   is  generally  a  foot 
thick,  such  is  the  quantity  of  moisture  which   accu- 
mulates from  the  1st  of  .March  to  the  1st  of  July,  that 
one  rainy  day  that  will  till  a  puncheon  which  receives 
a  quarter  of  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
40  by  40  feet,  fills  the  tank  after  saturating  the  litter. 
How  much  then   would   be  lust  from  a  level  yard  or 
from   one   descending  toward  the  street?   and    how 
much    the   dung  must  he  deteriorated,  after  having 
such    a  quanliiy  of  its  slrength  carried  oft'  by  every 
rain.     'I  his    liquid   is   drawn    up   into   a    puncheon, 
mounted    on   a   horse  cart,   thence  conducted   into  a 
sprinkler,  such  as  is  used   for  watering  the  streets  of 
cities,  and  driven  over  my  grass  lands  nearest  home 
until   the    grass  is  half  knee   high,  after   which  it  is 
drawn  out  of  the  cask  in   buckets,  and  thrown  on  the 
compost  heap,  which  is  generally  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  field  which  is  intended  to  be  next  ploughed  or 
broke  up.     My  hired  man  can,  when  he  chooses,  car- 
ry out  and  sprinkle  the  contents  of  the  lank  in  half  a 
day. 


(From  Prince's  Pomological  Manual.) 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Bullock's Bi,ooD — Land.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 

This  fruit  is  of  large  size,  of  ovate  form,  and  of  a 

light  shining  red   hue;  the  seeds  are  dark  red  on  the 

sunny  side,  yellow  on    the  other,  projecting  from  a 

polished    surlace;  the  flesh  is  pale  red,  firm,  juicy, 

and  of  indift'erent  flavour. 

Dutch — Lond.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
This  fruit  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  of  round  form 
and   large  size;  the  seeds  project    from  a  smooth  var- 
nished surface;  the  flesh  is    pale  red,  downy,  hollow 
at  the  centre,  with  a  core,  and  of  indiflTerent  flavour. 
BosTocK — Pr.   Cat.  Lond.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
Caledonian.     A'ew  Bath.     Prolific  Bath. 
Itijslock.     Rostock  Pine.     Mliitcly's  Pine. 
This  variety  produces  very  large   fruit,  of  nearly 
round   form,  slightly  hairy,  with  a  small  neck;  the 
largest  berries  are  irregularly  swelled   towards  the 
base,  and   terminate  in   a  point  which  is  of  a  dark 
polished  red  next  the  sun,  and   light  scarlet  on  the 
opposite  side;  the  seeds  are  prominent,  brown  on  one 
side  of  the  fruit,  and  yellow  on  the  other;  the  flesh 
is  of  a  pale  scarlet  hue,  firm,  coarse,  with  a  small 
hollow  acid  core,  and  without  any  particular  flavour. 
Glazed  Pinf. — Lond.  Hoit    Trails.  Lind. 
Scarlet  Pine  ajiple.     KnotVs  Pine. 
The  fruit  of  this  varieiy  is  variable  in   point  of 
form;  the  largest  berries  often  appear  as  if  compressed, 
but  are  generally  conical,  with  a  neck;  large,  hairy, of 
a  darkish  varnished  scarlet,  and  the  seeds  prominent; 
the  flesh    is  of  a  pale  scarlet   hue,  firm,  wiih  a   large 
core;  tlie  flavour  good,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Old 
Pine. 

Bath  Scarlet — Pr.  Cat.  Lond.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
Hevonshre.     J\'orth's  seedling.     Golden  Lhvp. 

Milue's  seedling. 
This  variety  produces  scailel  fruit  of  a  roundish  or 
ovate  I'orm,  with  a  short  neck,  small  for  its  class;  the 
flesh  is  soft,  with  a  large  ccjre,  pale  scarlet,  and  very 
coarse,  without  any  particular  flavour;  the  seeds  are 
very  prominent  and  of  a  dark  shining  red  hue. 
Black  Prince — Lond.  Hort.  IVans.    Lind. 
WilmoVs  Black  Imperial. 
This  fruit  is  of  a  very  dark   purplish  hue,  hairy, 
and  of  medium    size;  its   form  depressed,   spherical, 
with  a  furrow  at  the  apex;  the  seeds  slightly  embed- 
ded; the  skin  highly  polished;  the  flesh  solid,  firm, 
of  a  rich   dull   scarlet   with  a  small  core;  the  juice 
dark  and  highly  flavoured. 

Gibes' Seedling  Black — Lond.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind 
The  fruit  of  this   variety   is  small,  conical,  and 
hairy,  with  a  neck;  and  of  a  dark  purplish  red  colour; 
the  flesh  scarlet,  firm  and  very  high  flavoured. 


Old  Black — Lond.  Hort.  Trans.    Lind. 
Black  Pine.      Turkey  Pine.     Mulberry.     Black 
Canterbury. 
This  fruit  is  of  a  medium  size,  conical  form,  elon- 
gated, and  pointed,  with  a  neck,  hairy,  and  very  dark 
purplish  red;  the  flesh   is  scarlet  and   firm,  with  a 
buttery  core,  very  rich  and  high  flavoured. 
PiTMASTON   Bi.ACK — Pr.  Cul.  Lond.  Hort.  Tram. 
Lind. 
Late  Pilinastoti  Bla  k. 
This  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  ovate,  with  a  neck, 
slightly  hairy,  and  of  a  very  dark  purplish   red    hue; 
the  flesh  scarlet,  solid  and  very  firm,  buttery  and  of 
a  rich  flavour;  seeds  are  slightly  embedded. 

Early  Scarlet — Pr.  Cat. 
Morrissania  oriof  Prince's  Calalogui  s  for  the  last 
Early  Scarlet,  J      sixty  years. 
J\lorrissania  scarlet.     Lond.  Hort.  Trans    Lind. 
Frugaria  virginiana.     Lin.  Pursh.  For.  JYut.    and 
other  botanists. 

This  is  the  type  or  original  species  of  the  class 
termed  "Scarlet  strawberries."  The  plants  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  denomi- 
nated "Morrissania  scarlet,"  were  sent  to  them  by 
the  father  of  the  authoi,  and  were  collected  in  the 
woods  of  Morri.ssania,  the  seat  of  the  late  Governeur 
Morris,  Esq.  They  are  identical  with  the  common 
Frao-aria  viro-iniana,  found  so  common  in  our  woods 
and  uncultivated  fields.  The  berries  are  small,  but 
occasionally  attain  a  medium  size;  their  form  is  round- 
ish, the  colour  red,  and  they  are  produced  in  clusters; 
the  seeds  are  not  numerous,  rather  deeply  embedded, 
with  wide  rounded  intervals;  the  flesh  whitish,  soft, 
with  a  detached  core;  the  flavour  when  in  a  wild 
slate  is  superior,  but  perhaps  not  equal  when  the 
plants  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
American  Scarlet — Low!.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
Black  American. 
They  cultivate  in  England  a  variety  by  the  above 
title,  which  I  presume  originated  there  from  seed  of 
the  preceding  one,  though  it  may  possibly  have  been 
transported  from  our  forests.  'I'he  fruit  is  large,  coni- 
cal, and  pointed,  with  a  neck,  of  a  deep  rich  shining 
blood  red,  and  rough;  the  seeds  numerous,  brownish; 
not  deeply  embedded,  with  sharp  intervals;  the  flesh 
dark  scarlet,  firm,  with  a  core;  and  the  flavor  rich  and 
agreeable. 
Autumn  Scarlet — Lond.  Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  of  medium  size,  and  ovate  form, 
with  a  neck,  and  of  an  nniform  dark  shining  red;  the 
seeds  yellow,  deeply  embedded,  with  ridged  intervals; 
ihe  flesh  solid,  firm,  of  a  piile  scarlet  hue  and  good 
flavor. 

BisHOP'3  Seedltng  Scari  et — Lond.  Hort.  Trans. 

Lind. 

This   variety   produces   fruit  of  a  moderate  size, 

round,  with  a  neck,  hairy,  and  of  a  light  scarlet  color; 

the  seeds  deeply  embedded,  with   ridded    intervals, 

the  flesh  solid,  firm,  and  pale  scarlet,  with  a  moderate 

flavor. 

Carmine  Scarlet — Lond.  Hort.  Trans.     Lind. 

Carmine  Roscbcrry. 
This  fruit  is  of  a  large  size,  bluntly  conical,  with  a 
neck,  and  of  a  brilliant  shining  varnished  re<i;  the 
seeds  are  slightly  embedded,  with  sharp  ridged  inter- 
vals; the  flesh  is  of  a  pale  scarlet  hue  tinged  with  red, 
firm  and  of  a  very  high  flavor. 

Melon — Pr.  Cat.  Ijnid.  Gard.  J\Iag. 
Loudon  gives  the  following  description  of  ibis  va- 
riety. It  is  a  seedling  raised  at  Aberdeen,  which  has 
been  declared  by  Dr.  Dyce  of  that  city,  to  be  "the 
finest  variety  in  existence."  "The  size  and  shape  of 
this  fruit  in  a  great  measure  resemble  ihe  roseberry 
but  rather  larger;  the  colour  is  very  dark,  the  flavor 
exquisite,  and  the  jjlant  is  an  abundant  bearer  and 
forces  well."  The  above  description  (Mr.  Loudon 
observes)  was  sent  to  London  together  with  two  or 
tliree  plants,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Diack,  secretary  to 
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the  Aberdeen  Horliculliiral  Society;  and  Mr.  L.  fur- 
ther slates  that  he  had  tasted  in  Mr.  Groom's  jjarden 
what  are  there  called  Diack's  No.  1  and  No.  2,  which 
are  excellent  strawberries  and  great  bearers. 

Garnestone  SciRLET — Hort.  Trans.     Lind. 
This  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round,  hairy,  with  a 
ehorl  neck  and  of  a  rich  glossy  scarlet  hue;  the  seeds 
are  red,  deeply  embedded,  with  round  intervals;  the 
llesh  scarlet,  firm,  with  a  sharp  agreeable  Havor. 

Griustohe  Sc.\blet — Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
This  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  conical,  with  a  neck, 
and  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour;  the  seeds  are  numerous, 
variously  but  deeply  embedded,  with  regular  acutely 
ridged  intervals;  the  llesh  solid,  pale  scarlet,  of  excel- 
lent davor,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  sweetness. 

Ht'DsoN's  13av — Pr.  Cat. 
Jludson^s  Bay  Scarlet — Hort.  Trans.     Lind. 
jimerican  Scarlet.  Late  Scar.et,      )       of  Knglish 
Hudson's  I'iue,  I'ork  river  Scarlet.  J  Catalogues,  Sec. 
Hoptcood's  Scarlet. 

This  variety  is  more  extensively  cultivated  forsup- 
plying  the  markets  of  New-York  than  any  other. 
The  large  early  scarlet  is  the  only  one  preferred  to  it 
for  the  same  object,  but  that  of  recent  origin,  and  has 
not  yet  become  generally  disseminated,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  person  who 
raised  it  to  allow  it  to  go  out  of  his  possession.  The 
fruit  of  the  present  variety  is  quite  large,  with  a  neck, 
irregularly  shaped,  approaching  to  ovate,  and  of  a 
dark  rich  shining  red  hue;  the  seeds  are  unequal  in 
.size,  deeply  embedded,  with  ridged  intervals;  the  flesh 
is  a  pale  scarlet,  firm,  hollow,  with  a  core;  of  good 
flavor  with  some  acidity.  The  berries  should  not  be 
gathered  until  they  assume  a  dark  color  and  are  fully 
ripe,as  olhprwise  the  acidity  of  the  fruit  predominates, 
and  injures  its  flavor.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive strawberry,  and  its  culture  for  market  is 
found  to  be  highly  profuable.  The  New-Hudson  is 
a  seedling  variety  raised  from  the  one  here  described. 
Charlotte — Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
l-'riucess  Charlotte's  Slrawhtrry. 

This  fruit  is  of  inedium  size  and  round  form,  hairy, 
and  of  a  purplish  red  hue;  the  flesh  scarlet,  firm,  and 
high  flavored.  It  is  a  very  moderate  bearer,  but 
ripens  early. 


(From  the  Genesee  Fanner.) 
AMERIC.'\N  GRAPES. 

Having  in  our  last  number  given  a  list  of  American 
Grapes  which  weconsidered  most  profitable  forcultiva- 
tion,  we  will  give  a  short  descripiiun  of  each,  the  better 
to  enable  new  beginners  to  determine  when  they  have 
procured  the  intended  variety,  anticipating  that  there 
are  many  who  are  wishing  to  commence  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grapes  who  have  not  had  it  in  their  power  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  varieties — neith- 
er the  peculiar  qualities  which  render  one  variety 
more  valuable  than  another. 

As  the  term  native  is  now  made  use  of  to  distin- 
guish indigenous  Irom  foreign  varieties  of  grapes,  we 
fear  many  people  will  be  led  into  an  error  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  the  increase  of  vineyards,  more  es- 
pecially those  who  emigrated  from  those  parts  of  New 
England  where  the  grape  grows  abundantly  in  an  un- 
cultivated state,  and  who  may  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  common  fox  grapes,  of  different  varieties,  are  the 
ones  meant  by  the  term  native.  To  avoid  this,  we 
will  refer  to  the  different  qualities  most  common  to 
the  fox  grape,  and  also  those  desirable  in  grapes  for 
cultivation. 

The  common  fox  grapes  of  New  England  are  of  a 
large  size,  varying  in  Color  from  green  to  black;  the 
most  common  are  green  changing  lo  a  horn  color,  pale 
claret  and  dark  purple,  or  approaching  to  black.  The 
skin  of  the  must  of  them  is  thick,  and  lined  with  a 
Soft  pulpy  substance,  which  is  rather  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  for  which  reason,  when  those  grapes  are  eat. 


their  skins  arc  rejected.  Within  this  skin  is  contain- 
ed a  tough  pulpy  substance  in  which  the  seeds  are 
enveloped;  and  although  the  juice  upon  the  outside  of 
this  pulp  is  rich  and  pleasant,  within  it  is,  in  most 
varieties,  very  sour,  trom  which  circumstance,  the 
pulp  is  by  most  people  swallowed  whole.  Now  the 
desideratum  with  American  or  native  grapes,  is  to 
procure  those  which  have  thin  skins,  and  free  from 
the  unpleasant  soft  pulp  attached  to  them;  the  inner 
pulp  of  which  IS  tender,  and  replete  with  rich  and 
pleasant  juice,  allowing  the  fruit  to  be  eat  without  re- 
jecting the  skins.  It  is  also  desirable  that  vines  should 
be  good  growers,  and  productive,  with  the  fruit  hang- 
ing loose  upon  the  clusters,  which  should  be  of  good 
size.  As  a  general  rule  with  the  fox  grapes,  those  of 
a  green  color  are  most  free  from  acidity,  those  of  a 
claret  or  cinnamon  color  next,  and  those  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  black  color,  most  sour.  It  is  nut  certain  that 
those  grapes  which  are  sweetest  to  the  taste  are  best 
for  wine;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  most  esteemed 
for  wine  in  Europe  are  generally  rather  sour,  and 
some  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  table. 
VVe  do  not  pretend  that  the  list  which  we  have  given, 
or  the  four  native  varieties  mentioned  in  our  last,  are 
the  best  that  can  be  found  or  produced  in  America,  but 
we  recommend  them  as  possessing  more  of  the  desira- 
ble qualities  than  any  other  that  have  become  so  gene- 
rally known;  and  will,  if  properly  attended  lo,  give 
large  crops  of  fair  fruit,  both  for  the  table  and  for  wine. 
Those  w^ho  are  unacquainted  with  them,  and  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  fox  grapes  of  the  eastern  stales, 
may  depend  upon  their  being  sujierior  to  those  com- 
monly found  about  the  brooks  and  swamps,  and  always 
should  be  preferred  both  for  the  table  and  for  wine. 

Isabella  Qrujie.  This  grape,  until  within  a  short 
lime,  has  been  considered  as  a  native  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  supposed  lo  have  been  introduced  into  our 
stale  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  and  brought  inlogeneral 
notice  by  Mr.  Prince,  who  discovered  it  in  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  1S16;  but  recent  observations  go  far 
to  show  that  the  same  grape  was  cultivated  before  the 
time  mentioned;  but  that  it  is  a  native  grape,  and  re- 
ceived its  nolority  from  Mr.  Prince,  we  think  few  will 
deny,  and  all  must  honor  his  judgment  in  placing  it 
among  the  best  of  our  native  varieties.  The  vine  is  a 
hardy  one,  withstanding  the  most  severe  winters  in 
in  the  United  States,  rank  in  growth,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Some  vines  in  this  village  of  three  years' 
growth,  produced  the  last  season  not  less  than  three 
bushels  of  grapes.  The  clusters  are  of  good  size,  the 
berries  hanging  rather  loose  upon  the  clusters,  and  of 
an  oval  form,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  dark  purple 
color;  the  skin  is  thin,  the  pulp  moderately  tough,  but 
is  said  lo  dissolve  in  the  fermentation  when  used  for 
wine.  When  fi.lly  ripe,  it  is  preferable  for  the  table 
to  many  of  the  European  grapes. 

The  Jlhxundir  Oiape.  This  grape  has  been  known 
by  several  other  names  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  ihe  Schuylkill,  Muscadel,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
grape,  &c.  and  is  said  lo  have  been  discovered  by  a 
Mr.  Alexander,  gardener  lo  one  of  the  Penns,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark 
purple  or  black:  sweet,  and  have  a  little  of  the  fox 
flavor:  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  excellenl 
both  for  the  table  and  for  wine. 

Catawba.  This  grape  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  Maj.  John  Adluin,  now  of  the  District  (jf  Colum- 
bia, who  found  it  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Schell 
at  Clarksburg,  Maryland,  where,  from  its  great  pro- 
ductiveness, it  attracted  the  attention  of  Maj.  Atllum, 
who  informed  us  that  it  was  there  called  the  Catawba 
grape,  as  he  supposes  from  the  circumstance  that  near 
lo  the  place  where  it  grows  there  was  a  public  house, 
upon  trie  sign  of  which  was  painted  an  Indian  queen, 
which  was  called  Catawba.  'I'he  vine  of  this  grape 
is  a  fine  grower,  the  wood  large  with  short  joints,  and 
lighter  in  color  than  the  Isabella:  it  is  a  great  bearer, 
the  fruit  is  of  a  lilac  color,  hangs  loosely  on  the  bunch- 
es, which  are  of  go<id  size,  and  when  ripe  are  fine  for 
the  table,  having  but  lillle  pulp  or  fox  flavor.     VVe 


have  drank  wine  which  was  made  by  Maj.  Adlum 
from  this  grape  in  imitation  of  Tokay,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  cordial  wines  we  ever  tasted. 

Red  Bland.  This  grape  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
into  public  notice  by  Col.  Bland  of  Virginia,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  that  state.  It  is  known  by 
a  great  variety  of  names,  and  ils  introduction  has  been 
attributed  to  a  Mr.  Mazzei,  and  many  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  foreign  variety;  but  Mr.  Prince  has  taken 
much  pains  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  cultivation  belonged,  and  has  awarded 
it  to  Col.  Bland,  rejecting  all  other  names,  and  at- 
taching his  cognomen  to  it.  This  fruit  is  produced  in 
clusters  of  good  size,  the  berries  of  which  are  of  a  pale 
red  color,  juicy  and  sweet,  having  very  lillle  pulp, 
skin  thin,  free  from  fox  flavor,  and  is  an  excellent  ta- 
ble fruit,  and  Mr.  Prince  observes  it  is  "a  wine  grape 
of  very  superior  order." 

The  above  described  varieties  of  grapes  we  think 
are  such  as  are  calculated  for  this  climate,  and  ihe 
di-tferent  uses  of  wine  making,  table,  &c  and  those 
who  procure  them  need  not  fear  being  disappointed, 
as  their  several  qualities  have  been  tested  and  settled 
by  men  capable  of  deciding  in  such  matters.  There 
is  also  another  grape  which  has  been  cultivated  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  with  success,  and  of  which  we 
will  subjoin  Mr.  Prince's  description:  it  is  called  the 
York  Claret. 

"It  differs  from  the  Alexander  in  several  respects; 
the  vine  is  smaller  in  its  pans  though  of  a  more  flour- 
ishing appearance,  the  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green, 
and  it  retains  its  verdure  later  in  the  season  than  any 
other  vine;  the  bunches  and  berries  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Alexander,  and  the  latter  more  closely  set 
on  the  clusters,  and  the  produce  of  the  vine  is  more 
abundant.  When  perfectly  ripe  it  is  without  a  pulp, 
and  very  replete  with  sweet  juice,  which  is  nearly  as 
dark  as  a  Morello  cherry.  It  is  thought  by  the  culti- 
vators at  York  to  agree  better  with  the  climate  than 
any  other,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
wine  of  a  very  superior  quality  may  be  made  from  it. 
When  perfectly  ripe,  the  fruit  is  as  fine  for  the  table 
as  the  belter  pari  of  our  native  kinds,  with  the  e.\cep- 
tion  of  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  one  or  two  others." 
We  have  not  seen  the  fruit  of  this  kind  ourselves,  but 
from  the  above  account  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  for  culture. 


(From  the  Hamilton  Intelligencer.) 
LIVE  FENCES. 
Mr.  Editor: 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  last  week,  the 
following  directions  for  setting  and  training  a  live 
fence,  are  submitted  to  farmers;  accompanied  with  an 
earnest  solicitude  that  some  public  spirited  individuals 
arnongsl  their  number  will  reduce  them  to  practice. 
These  directions  are  mostly  e.xtracted  from  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Shurlleff  to  his  son,  published  in  the 
New  England  Farmer,  vol.  ix.,  page  'JOO,  and  given 
as  nearly  in  his  own  words,  as  that  abbreviation, 
which  was  necessary  to  compress  them  within  our 
limits,  would  admit. 

1.  Materials  for  a  hedge. — The  plants  commonly 
used  for  a  hedge,  are  ihe  F.nglish  white  thorn,  (Cra- 
taegus oxycantha,)  the  purging  buck  thorn,  {romnns 
calharlicus,)  the  three  thorned  acacia  or  honey  locust, 
(gleditschia  triacanthos.)  the  red  cedar  {JuniferasVir- 
giniana,)  crab  apple  {pyrus  mains,}  Stc.  But  I  much 
prefer  the  American,  Virginia  or  Washington  thorn 
{cratues;as  cradula.) 

2.  Season  lo  Sit  a  hedge. — In  our  climate  a  hedge 
should  be  set  out  in  the  spring,  before  the  plants  begin 
to  vegetate;  and  every  fibre  of  the  roots  should  be  ta- 
ken up  with  them;  and  by  no  means  be  cut  off. 

3.  A^e  of  the  plants. — The  more  age  the  plants 
have  the  better;  (say  under  7  years)  as  they  are  more 
hardy  and  have  betttr  roots.  Loudon  says  three 
years  old  is  certainly  the  youngest,  thai  should  be 
planted.  N.te,  honey  locust  or  sweet  briar  plants, 
may  be  set  out  when  one  year  old. 
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4.  Assort  your  plants. — Let  your  iiuicks  be  assort- 
ed; the  large,  the  small,  and  the  ditlerent  sizes  of  the 
intermediates.  Set  the  largest  on  the  poorest  land, 
the  smallest  on  the  intermediate  kind  of  land.  In  this 
way  yonr  hedge  will  grow  evenly;  but  if  yon  set  the 
large  and  small  plants  promiscuously,  the  large  will 
soon  overtop  the  small,  and  leave  your  hedge  full  of 
gaps.  Either  before  or  afler  planting  cut  off  the  lops 
of  the  plants  about  an  inch  from  the  root  or  yellow 
part,  leaving  four  buds  or  eyes. 

5.  Spare  Plants. — Select  a  tenth  or  more  of  your 
best  plants,  and  set  in  your  Nursery,  in  wide  rows, 
and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  that 
you  may  fill  vacancies  in  your  hedge  should  any  oc- 
cur.— Manure  and  hoe  them,  so  as  to  keep  them  well 
ahead  of  your  hedge,  that  when  set  in  a  gap,  they 
may  not  be  smaller  than  their  neighbors. 

C.  Preparation  of  the  soii.— Let  your  land  be  well 
prepared,  a  strip  eight  feet  wide,  deep  ploughed,  well 
harrowed,  raked  over  and  cleared  of  all  sward,  sods 
and  weeds.  If  any  part  of  the  land  is  poor,  harrow  in 
well  rotted  manure;  then  plough  a  trench  through  the 
middle  8  or  10  inches  deep,  one  side  perpendicular, 
and  the  other  with  a  gentle  slope,  or  angle  of  thirty 
degrees. 

7.  Mode  of  planting. — Your  land  and  plants  thus 
prepared,  lay  your  plants  on  the  inclined  plane  or 
slope,  in  a  straight  line,  9  inches  apart,  (more  or  less,) 
and  as  deep,  at  least,  as  they  were  in  the  nursery; 
then  with  a  hoe  carefully  draw  on  the  mellow  earth 
to  cover  the  roots,  and  press  and  pat  it  down  well 
around  them.  It  will  be  best  not  to  fill  the  trench 
completely,  but  to  leave  it  a  little  concave  above  the 
roots,  that  the  moisture  may  be  retained,  and  that  you 
may  be  able  to  draw  a  few  inches  of  pulverized  earth 
annually  around  the  roots,  to  make  them  throw  out 
new  shoots,  and  this  without  raising  the  surface  so 
much,  as  to  lose  the  moisture.  By  slopmg  your  planis, 
small  roots  strike  down  from  the  old  top  roots,  aud 
you  have  a  great  number  of  new  roots  to  nourish  the 
plants  and  keep  them  firm.  By  cutting  off  the  lop  of 
this  plant,  you  will  have  :i  or  4  strong  upright  young 
shoots,  starling  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  a  solitary  old  one. 

8.  Hoeing  and  clearing. — Let  your  hedge  be  well 
hoed  and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  A  little 
fresh  earth  ought  to  be  drawn  around  the  roots  at  each 
hoeing. 

9.  Pruning. — Prune  either  early  in  the  spring, 
about  midsummer,  or  lale  in  the  fall.  \Vhen  you 
planted  your  hedge,  you  preserved  every  root,  but  you 
cutoff  tlie  top  leaving  but  four  buds,  these  will  pro- 
duce you  -1  large  stems  as  supports.  These  stems 
must  not  be  pruned  or  trimmed,  on  any  condition  uniil 
they  are  5  or  G  feet  high;  then  you  may  trim  thern 
down  to  the  height  you  mean  to  keep  your  hedge. 
But  the  side  branches  should  be  gently  trimmed  every 
year,  leaving  those  near  the  ground  so  as  to  have 
them  broad  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  gradually  to- 
wards the  tops,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  young 
cedar,  or  pitch  pine. 

This  trimming  of  theside  branches  will  make  them 
send  out  more  new  shoots  from  those  extremities,  un- 
til, by  repeatfd  trimmings,  every  crevice  from  top  to 
bottom  of  your  hedge  will  be  filled  up;  whilst  the  un- 
pruned,  upright  shoots  will  ascend  with  strength  and 
support  the  hedge. 

10.  Pruning  t'nsJrmjicHJs —Trimming  is  usually 
performed  wilh  a  "6ili /loofe,"  an  instrument  resem- 
bling a  broad  sword,  except  that  it  is  more  crooked  at 
the  point,  and  has  the  edge  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
sometimes  performed  with  pruning  shears.  In  all 
your  cuttings  cut  up  if  you  wish  to  benefit  your  hedge, 
cut  down  if  you  wish  to  ruio  it 

11.  J\lis  ellaneous  observations . — These  directions 
apply  particulary  to  thorn  hedges.  Our  bottoms 
would  produce  the  finest  live  fences.  Forest  trees 
planted  in  a  hedge  row  make  a  beautiful  appearance, 
but  they  shade  and  injure  the  fence.  Honey  locust 
would  grow   too   large.      Cattle  and  sheep  must  not 


bruise  your  plants  before  they  arrive  at  maturity; 
therefore  begin  the  work  while  you  have  old  fences  to 
protect  them. 

12.  Errors  and  Mistakes. — In  my  first  hedge,  my 
land  was  a  tough  sward,  not  well  prepared,  and  I  set 
my  large  plants,  that  were  two  yeais  old  perpendicu- 
lar; for  my  second  hedge,  set  out  two  years  after,  the 
land  was  well  prepared  and  I  set  my  yearling  plants 
sloping.  The  second  is  now  ahead  of  the  first.  I 
lost  one  year's  growth  of  my  hedge  by  planting  two 
rows  of  potatoes  on  each  side  of  it,  the  tops  of  which 
grew  so  luxuriantly  that  they  completely  shaded  the 
hedge. 

^>-  My  grand  error  was  in  cropping  the  tops  once, 
and  generally  twice  a  year,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  the  hedge  thicker  at  the  bottom,  and  more 
impervious  throughout;  but  it  had  a  contrary  effect. — 
The  ofiener  I  cropped  the  top  the  more  weak  shoots 
came  out,  where  cut,  shading  and  ruining  those  be- 
low. The  top  of  the  hedge  became  wide  and  bushy, 
and  the  bottom  weak  and  destitute  of  branches. 
Those  which  I  did  not  crop  have  large  firm  stems 
and  have  thrown  out  large  strong  suckers  from  their 
roots  making  a  fence  impenetrable  to  an  enraged  horn- 
ed bull.  I  ought  not  to  have  trimmed  the  main 
stems,  after  the  first  pruning,  until  they  were  5  or  9 
feel  high. 

13.  Recapitulation. — Prepare  your  land  in  the  best 
manner;  use  suitable  plants  of  thrifty  growth;  assort 
and  accommodate  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil;  pre- 
serve all  the  roots,  but  crop  the  tops  leaving  only  four 
buds;  keep  a  few  in  your  nursery;  set  them  a  little 
sloping  and  leave  the  ground  a  little  concave  about 
the  roots;  keep  them  clear  of  grass  and  weeds;  and  a 
little  earth  at  each  hoeing;  trim  the  side  branches 
carefully  and  leave  the  main  stems  to  nature,  till  they 
are  six  feet  high,  then  crop  off  the  top  to  the  height 
you  mean  to  have  your  hedge.  It  will  look  like  a 
wedge  with  the  sharp  end  upwards,  and  will  exhibit 
a  most  beautilul  appearance. 

In  eight  years  my  second  hedge  was  a  sufficient 
fence,  Ify  following  the  above  directions,  a  better 
hedge  can  be  raised  in  half  the  time.         Rukicola. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer. J 
GRAFTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Portsmouth,  JV.  H.  March,  \S3:. 

Mr.  Ed  tor — I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  a  great  variety  of  trees,  even 
the  walnut  or  shag-bark,  may  be  successfully  grafted. 
The  best  kinds  of  the  pluin  tree  will  succeed  well  on 
the  common  plum  stock.  And  although  the  pear 
will  grow  grafted  upon  the  thorn,  and  the  quince  upon 
the  pear,  yet  as  a  general  rule,  we  think  that  they 
will  flourish  best  upon  their  kindred  stocks.  The 
peach  is  an  exception.  It  is  the  general  practice  in 
England,  to  graft  the  peach  upon  the  plum  stock; 
such  ought  to  be  the  practice  here^good  reasons  may 
be  assigned.  The  plum  tree  is  more  hardy  than  the 
peach,  will  live  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  worms  at  the  root. — It  is 
said  that  peach  trees  grafted  upon  plum  stocks,  will 
flourish  thirty  years,  and  are  not  so  easily  affected  by 
our  severe  winters.  If  the  latter  remark  be  correct, 
and  for  the  other  reasons  assigned,  I  advise  all  far- 
mers disposed  to  cultivate  this  delicious  fruit,  to  insert 
the  peach  scion  upon  the  plum  stock;  some  prefer 
budding — the  experiment,  should  it  fail,  would  cost 
but  little.  Peach  trees  ought  not  to  be  pruned  at  all, 
afler  the  tree  is  well  formed,  or  suffered  to  grow  very 
high.  Ashes  round  the  roots  are  useful  as  manure, 
and  to  guard  against  worms.  In  this  country  I  be- 
lieve fruit  trees  generally  are  supposed  lo  grow  too 
high;  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  and 
cold  winds.  The  tops  should  be  bent  down  and  con- 
fined, or  cut  off,  while  the  trees  are  young.  This,  I 
understand,  is  the  common  practice  in  the  fruit  gar- 
dens of  England.  William  Ci.aoue.tt. 


(From  Ihe  New  England  Farmer.) 
DAMAGE  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

Salem,  March  12,  183-'. 

Mr  Fessende.n — I  think  it  very  desirable  for  the 
public  to  ascertain,  from  New  Jersey  and  the  middle 
states,  whether  the  effects  of  the  past  winter  and 
autumn,  have  been  so  severe  on  fruit  trees  there  as 
in  this  section  of  the  Union. 

The  damage  done  to  (he  pear,  cherry,  peach  and 
apple,  (more  particularly  young  trees)  is  inconceiva- 
ble, in  every  part  of  New  England,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned.  Many  young  trees  that  appeal  to  be  green 
and  healthy  at  first  sight,  are  found,  on  removing  the 
bark  with  a  penknife,  to  be  black  and  dead.  I  lately 
examined  a  young  orchard  of  forty  trees,  every  one 
of  which  was  injured  more  or  less,  many  utterly 
ruined,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  native 
cherry  trees,  that  had  never  been  budded.  It  is  de 
sirable  to  know  whether  native  fruits  in  general  have 
escaped,  more  than  foreign  varieties.  An  intelligent 
farmer  in  a  town  in  Middlesex  county,  where 
thousands  of  barrels  of  winter  apples  are  frequently 
raised  in  a  season,  informed  me,  he  feared  they  should 
not  produce  a  barrel  this  year,  nor  a  pint  of  cherries. 
As  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Irees  can  recover 
from  this  shock,  we  may  calculate  on  a  great  scarcity 
of  fruit,  for  ten  years  to  come.  I  hope  your  cor- 
respondents in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
will  furnish  information  of  the  stale  of  orchards 
in  their  vicinity,  through  the  New  England  Far- 
mer. A.  B. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  BEST  SHRUBS  FOR  HEDGES. 
Philadelphia,  iibth  Feb^y.  1832. 
An  immense  waste  and  cost  of  wood  and  labor  is 
bestowed  in  the  United  States  on  Fences,  amount-' 
iiig  yearly  to  nearly  $15,000,000!  including  repairs. 
Our  system  of  fencing  originated  once  in  the  super- 
abundance of  wood,  but  it  has  spoiled  the  rural 
scenery  of  America,  and  now  is  become  too  preca- 
rious and  expensive.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
begin  in  all  the  improving  farming  districts,  where 
the  land  is  good  and  stones  as  well  as  wood  rather 
scarce,  a  different  mode  of  enclosing  fields,  such  as 
hedges,  now  merely  confined  to  a  few  districts  of  the 
middle  states.  Hedges  are  cheaper  and  more  durable 
than  fences,  handsomer,  and  may  even  be  made  profit- 
able. During  many  years  travel  in  fifteen  states,  I 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  shall  give  in  a  few 
words  the  results  of  my  inquiries. 

Hedges  may  be  divided  into  Field  hedges  and 
Garden  hedges,  and  each  of  these  into  four  series. 
1.  Thorny  evergreens.  2.  Thorny  deciduous.  3. 
Thornless  evergreens.  4.  Thorny  deciduous.  Their 
Value  is  in  the  order  stated;  but  some  kinds  are 
besides  more  valuable  by  longevity,  hardiness,  beauty, 
facility  of  growth  and  a  profitable  crop  of  leaves  or 
fruit. 

First  Series.      Thorny  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

1.  JuNiPERDs.  Juniper  bush  and  Cedars.  We 
have  three  wild  species,  one  of  which  peculiar  to 
New-York  and  Canada,  J.  dcpressa,  Raf.  I8I7, 
forms  an  impenetrable  thorny  bush,  like  the  Euro- 
pean Juniper.  All  are  hardy, grow  well  from  berries 
and  slips,  bear  trimming  in  any  way,  last  for  ages  or 
for  ever,  wilh  care;  aie  uninjured  by  any  animal  or 
insect;  the  leaves  and  berries  are  medical.  Excellent 
for  garden  fences,  as  good  as  a  wall.  I  have  seen  at 
Germanlown  such  a  hedge  around  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Bellon:  it  is  four  feet  high,  nearly  two  feet  thick, 
cut  square  all  around,  and  only  twenty  years  old.  I 
put  this  first  in  value. 

2.  Ii,tx,or  Holly,  comes  next.  Nearly  as  good 
valuable  and  profitable,  but  of  slower  growth,  and 
not  filling  so  well  below,  nor  bearing  the  scissors. 
Medical  also;  bark  and  berries  have  many  uses  ,'^ee 
medical  Flora  of  U.  S.  N.  A.  p.  53. 
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vSecond  Series.     Thomlcss  Everp-cm  Shnil'S. 

3.  Thiva  or  Arborvita.  Very  pretly  garden 
liedges.  Grows  with  the  utmost  facility  from  ciil- 
liiigs.  which  sehlom  happens  with  everoreens.  IJrars 
trimming,  but  iiK  iiaiurai  fan-like  growth  is  too  pretty 
to  be  spoiled,  can  be  set  as  crowded  as  we  like 
Neither  cattle  nor  insect  will  toneli  it. — Lasts  a 
century. 

4  Buxts  or  Box.  Is  too  well  known  for  comment, 
similar  to  the  last,  hut  not  so  pretty,  too  slow  for 
hedges,  rather  used  for  borders. 

5.  LiousTRCM  or  Privet.  Similar  to  Box,  better 
for  hedges,  but  liable  to  insects. 

6.  Abies  or  Spruce  and  Firs.  These  huge  trees 
may  \>e  compelled  to  form  fine  spreading  hedges  by 
cutting  their  upper  shoots,  and  allowinu-tliem  to  grow 
sideways  They  would  last  long,  and  be  very  hand- 
some, mixed  with  Roses  and  Briars  to  entangle  them; 
but  they  aredelicale  and  liable  to  injuries:  they  thrive 
best  in  Canada  and  the  coldest  regions. 

Third  Series.     Thoiiiy  deciduous  Shrubs. 

7.  M.»Lt7s  CoRoNATiiA,  Crab  Apple.  Excellent, 
hardy;  beautiful  sweet  blossoms,  good  fruit  fur  pre- 
serves. Would  make  delightful  field  fences  with 
some  Briar  fillings.  Bears  trimming  and  lives  200 
years. 

8.  TosYioK,  Raf.  1817.  Bow  wood  or  Ayae  of 
Arkansas.  Lately  introduced  as  far  north  as  Penn- 
sylvania, grows  well  from  cuttings  as  quick  as  a  wil- 
low, very  hardy.  Excellent  thorny  hedges.  P^ine 
jarge  fruit.     Wood  dies  \ellow  like  Fustic. 

9.  Gleditsia  or  Honey  locust.  Large  tree,  bear- 
ing culling  and  lo  be  kept  in  hedge  form,  makes  a 
hedge  in  three  years.  The  most  thorny  variety  is  the 
best.  Col.  Mead  of  Keitucky  made  fence  of  it,  plan- 
ted in  a  standing  posiiion.  The  cattle  may  bruise  the 
leaves,  but  never  break  through.  Leaves  good  fodder: 
pods  much  relished  by  sheep  in  the  winter. 

10.  Ckat.egus  or  Thorn.  The  fine  hedges  of 
Chester  County  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Newcastle 
County  in  Delaware,  of  100  years' standing,  and  form- 
ing a  peculiar  rural  beauty,  are  mostly  made  of  Cr. 
crusgalli  or  the  American  Cockspur  Thorn.  Excel- 
lent, very  lasting  and  easily  kept.  The  Cr.  oxyacan- 
Iha  or  European  Thorn  is  more  precarious  and  never 
so  bushy  or  large  with  us  :Many  other  kinds  of  wild 
'I'horn  will  do  as  well:  the  Cr.  cncinea  above  all. 

11.  Prunus  Spnosa.  Thorny  Sloe.  Not  un- 
common in  Pennsylvania  but  precarious,  because  not 
native. 

li.  Berberis  Barberry.  Very  good  hedges,  but 
require  some  care,  ought  to  be  mi.xed  with  other  Shrubs 
or  Briars,  many  uses. 

13.  Rhamnus.  Buckthorn.  Native,  similar  to  the 
last,  demand  care.     Medical. 

14.  Xanthoxyiok.  Prickly  Ash.  Forms  a  thin 
hedge:  but  may  be  mixed.  Very  useful  medical  Shrub. 
See  my  med.  flora  N.  A   Sp.  9G. 

15.  Rosa.  All  the  thorny  Rcses  form  beautiful 
hedges  either  alone  or  to  fill  up.  Delightful  for  gar- 
dens, and  would  make  the  fields  to  tiloom  in  beauty, 

16.  RuBus.  Blackberry.  As  good  as  Roses,  and 
affording^a  fruit:  much  used  for  filling  and  enlaiigling 
other  hedges.    Raspberries  and  Brambles  equally  good". 

17.  Smii.ax.  Briars.  Excellent  prickly  vines  to 
entangle  mixed  hedges.     Roots  medical,  very  useful. 

Fourth  Seiues.     Tliomkss  d>cidvous  Shncbs. 
13.  Ulmus.     Elm.     May  oe  trained  to  hedges;  the 
invaluable  U.fuva  or  Slippery  Elm  ought  to  preferred. 

19.  Ostrta.  Hornbeam.  Better  still,  forms  a 
thick  hedge. 

20.  MoRus.  Mulberry.  1  left  for  the  last  this 
most  valuable  tree.  It  bears  cutting,  and  is  often  rais- 
ed in  silk  countries  as  a  shrub  and  hedge,  to  collect 
the  leaves  easier.  Grows  with  the  utmost  facility, 
lasting  sixty  years  at  least.  It  may  be  entangled  with 
Roses,  Briars  and  Brambles,  hut  better  still  l7y  Grape 
Vines  as  in  Italy.     It  will  give  a   profitable  crop  of 


loaves  for  Silk,  and  berries  to  eat.  Asa  mere  support 
of  Vines,  it  saves  the  cost  of  poles  and  much  care. 
A  hedge  of  white  or  red  mulberries  would  repay  ten- 
fold the  Cost  of  sowing  or  planting.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  general  intruduclon  and  production  of  Grapes  and 
Wine,  Mulberries  and  Silk,  will  go  hand  in  hand 
throughout  our  country,  which  will  both  furnish  two 
great  staples  of  Agriculture,  as  invaluable  as  the  cot- 
ton and  sugar  of  the  s:)ulhern  stales,  to  gratify  and  en- 
rich our  farmers.  C.  S.   Rafines<iue, 

Prof,  of  Hist,  and  A'at.  Scimcc. 


(From  the  Gardener's  Magazine.) 

CAUSE  AND  CURE    OF    THE    A.MERICAN 
BLIGHT;  in  answer  to  Judge  Buel. 

Bungay,  Sept.  20,  1831. 
Sir — Your  respectable  correspondent,  Jesse  Buel, 
Esq.  treating  of  trees  and  their  diseases,  solicits  in- 
formation respecting  the  causes  of  these  diseases  and 
their  cures.  He  says,  "We  have  lost  many  of  our 
pear  trees,  by  what  is  termed  the  blight."  Now, 
what  our  English  gardeners  describe  as  The  "Ameri- 
can blight,"  and  which  here  particularly  affects  apple 
and  pear  trees,  is  evidently  the  larva;  of  some  insect, 
enveloped  in  a  substance  like  white  cotton;  but  which' 
larvae,  I  suspect,  are  the  consequence  and  nut  the 
cause  of  the  disease  he  writes  upon;  that  is,  I  believe 
the  blight  never  fixes,  except  upon  parts  of  the  tre 
where  the  sap  has  exuded  through  or  under  the  bark! 
or  where  the  tree  has  been  cut  or  bruised, and  h.is  put 
on  the  appearance  he  describes,  viz.  'the  bark  becuioes 
dead  in  irregular  blotches,  contracts,  and  ultimately 
separates  from  the  wood.'  Hesays,  farther,  anything, 
you  can  offer  on  the  subjectof  the  preceding  remarks] 
will  be  particularly  interesting  to  your  American  rea- 
ders.' This  leads  lue  lo  mention,  that  about  twenty- 
five  years  since,  I  planted  on  the  east  border  of  my 
garden,  which  was  newly-raised  land,  a  row  of  apple 
and  pear  trees,  chiefly  the  former,  and  found  that  they 
all  soon  became  affected  vv:th  the  disease  above  des- 
cribed. The  subsoil  being,  particularly  in  winter,  a 
morass,  I  planted  the  trees  as  high  as  possible;  but 
some  plants  ut  the  same  kind  and  Irom  tlie  same  nur- 
sery, planted  in  another  and  drier  situation,  beino-  ex- 
empt  Irom  the  disease,  I  considered  that  the  other 
irees  had  become  infected,  from  the  absorption  ol  the 
roots  of  too  much  moisture.  To  obviate  this,  I  plant- 
ed within  three  or  four  feet  of  them  a  row  of  wil- 
low  stakes,  which  soon  became  bushes  and  now  are 
trees.  1  could  in  a  short  time  trace  the  roots  of  these 
willows,  completely  under  the  fruit  trees,  and  as  thick 
generally,  as  a  mat.  I  began,  consequently,  to  fear 
that  they  would  ullimately  destroy  tliem;  bat  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  finding,  from  the  period  the 
roots  became  intermixed  with  those  of  the  apple  and 
pear  trees,  that  this  disease  in  the  fruit  trees  gradual- 
ly and  I  may  say  entirely  disappeared;  and  for  th-elast 
twenty  years  they  have  borne  plenty  of  fine  fruit 
Now,  as  Judge  Buel  considers  his  iree.s  to  be  tliu.s 
diseased,  from  the  elaborated  sap,  and  to  be  most  pre- 
judiced in  wet  seasons,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  sup- 
posing  we  both  allude  to  the  same  disease,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  if  the  remedial  hi!it  here  given,  should 
prove  successiul  in  America. 

RjBERT    CaMELL,  M.D. 

Barking  the  Stems  of  Fru.t  Trees. 
A  writer  for  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  says,  in  sub- 
stance, that  his  gardener  in  Holland,  at  the  winter 
pruning,  given  in  that  country  in  February,  cuts  off 
with  his  common  pruning-knife  all  the  outer  bark, 
down  to  the  liber,  of  his  apple  and  pear  trees,  and 
vines,  above  eight  or  len  years  old;  not  so  deeply,  how- 
ever, with  the  young  as  w.tli  the  old  trees.  This 
man  s  practice  is  said  to  have  been  always  successful 
in  producing  larger  and  better  llavnred  fruit,  than  can 
be  obtained  wilbou!  liml  prijcess 


RURAIi  Ecoiaro^Y. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

1  hear  complaints  of  great  mortality  among  sheep, 
particularly  among  those  which  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  late  dropped  lambs  of  last  year,  without 
satisfactory  cause  being  assigned  for  such  mortality. 
I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  suggest  the  cause,  and  to 
recommend  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

The  winter  has  been  uncommonly  severe,  the 
ground  almost  constantly  covered  with  snow,  and 
sheep  have,  consequently,  been  precluded  their  or- 
dinary exercise,their  usual  supply  of  green  food, and 
debarred  also  from  access  to  the  ground.  They  are 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  ship's  crew  who  have  sub- 
sisted, in  a  long  voyage,  wholly  upon  salted  provi- 
sions, I  will  not  say  that  earths  constitute  a  food 
for  sheep;  yet  I  am  satisfied,  that,  in  the  absence,  at 
least  of  green  food,  in  along  winter,  they  arc  essen- 
tial to  their  health.  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain 
their  physical  effects;  but  it  is  evident  they  take  them 
in,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  the  analysis  of 
their  dung,  by  Kirwan,  who  found  in  106  parts,  37 
parts  lime,  sand  and  clay,  while  cow  dung  gave  but 
13,  and  horse  dung  16. 

I  am  told  on  credible  authority,  that  a  gentleman, 
who  was  losing  his  sheep,  without  apparent  cause, 
had  occasion  to  use  some  clay  about  his  house  in  the 
winter,  and  observing  that  his  sickly  flock  ate  it  with 
avidity,  he  caused  a  load  to  be  placed  in  their  yard, 
much  of  which  was  devoured,  and  his  sheep  speedily 
recovered. 

As  a  cure,  therefore,  I  would  recommend  clay  to 
be  placed  in  the  sheep  yard,  which  can,  at  worst,  do 
no  harm,  as  the  animals  will  not  eat  it  unless  prompt- 
ed by  instinct;  or  when  it  is  practicable,  the  houghs 
or  branches  of  resinous  trees,  as  the  pine  and  hem- 
lock, may  be  given  to  the  flock  in  limited  quantities. 
Roots  of  any  edible  kind,  will  also  be  highly  service- 
able. As  a  preventive  in  future,  I  advise  sheep- 
farmers  to  raise  and  lay  in,  a  good  stock  of  ruta  baga 
or  other  turnips,  which  are  not  only  the  healthiest, 
but  cheapest  food  for  the  winter  consumption  of 
sheep.  g 

Jtlarch  1,  1C3-2. 


(From  the  New  Voik  Farmer.) 
TWIN  CALVES. 

Mr.  Editor:  Peekakill,  Feb.  25. 

I  noticed  in  your  paper,  some  time  since,  the  en- 
quiry, "whether  twin  heifers  would  breed."  I  have 
a  pair  of  twin  heifers  which  will  be  two  years  old  in 
the  spring.  One  of  the  heifers  is  evidently  with  calf, 
the  other  is  not  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
she  will  breed,  and  I  am  keeping  both  with  the  full 
belief,  that  they  will  make  very  fine  milk  cows,  aa 
they  are  from  a  very  superior  cow  of  the  ordinary 
breed  of  the  country. 

I  also  obseived  Mr.  Brentnall's  letter  in  your  last 
paper.  The  only  instance  of  twin  male  and  female 
calves  that  has  come  under  my  personal  observation, 
is  a  pair  owned  by  Mr.  Todd,  a  neighbor  of  mine.  He 
worked  these  twins  together  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  working  oxen.  The  female 
was.  in  size  and  shape,  not  much  unlike  an  ox,  and 
of  equal  strength.  She  never  bred  or  showed  the 
least  inclination  that  way.         Yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Nelsow. 

(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer.) 
RECIPE. 
I  find  this  recipe  in  Monk's  Agricultural  Dictiona- 
ry, and  consider  it  worth  prpservinir: 

Cattle.— \Vhen  choked  with  turnips,  &.C.,  if  salt 
and  water  will  not  cure  them,  pour  down  a  horn-full 
of  salt  and  melted  grease.  Tliis  he  never  (except 
once)  fiuiid  fail.  \v.  A.  H.  B- 
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Prices  Current  in  JVeio  Fork,  March  SI. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a  20.  Co/Ion,  ^e^v    Orieais.IO 
»  .13;  Upland,  .8  a  .11;    .Alabama,  .8^  a    114     Cotton 
Ba^Si"g,  Hemp, yd.  144a  11;  I'lax  13  a  MJ;  f  ioi,  Ame- 
^ican,^a3.-  K/niseeftl  bush. clean ;  rongh ; 

Flow,    N.   Vork,  bbl.5.94  a  5  03;   Canal,  5.56  a  5.15; 

Balt.Hwd-«t.  5.25  a ;  Kh'd.  city  mills  6.12  a ; 

country,  5.00  a ;  Alexand'a,  5.— a  5.124;  Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.00;  Petersg. a  5.00;  Uye  Flour, 

S.15  a  3.87;  Indian  Meal , per  bbl.  2.'5  a  2.87;  per  hhd. 

14.00  a ;  Grain,  Wheat.  North,  1.04  a ;  Vir. 

1.00  a  1.10;  Rye,  North,—  a  80;  Corn,  V el.  Nor.  60  a 
— ;  Barley  1.00  a  1.06;  Oats  ,Sth.  and  North,  .36  a  42; 
Peas,white,dry,1bu.5.Beans,7bu.7.00a  8.00 ;/"«)- 
visoins,  Beef,  mess   8.75    a   9.25;  prime  5.25  a  5.75; 

cargo a   ;  Lard,  74  a  84;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12  50  a  13.25;  prime  10  50  a  10  874- 


SUGAR  MAPLES. 

A  further  supply  of  these  beautiful  trees  received  this 
day,  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  store.  Price  50  cents  each,  or  g7.50  for  a  bun- 
dle of  20  trees. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine  and  fresh,  at  50 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  1.  I.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  lor  the  distance  sent. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  few  plants  remain  unsold  of  the  "Red  Captain" — 
one  of  the  varieties  ^of  which  an  extra  number  was 
sent  us)  of  the  Lancasshire  plants  lately  imported  by 
HS  from  England.  The  full  sets  of  eight  varieties 
are  all  sold.     Of  these  we  will  sell  three  plants  for  $1. 

Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Ofllce  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  March  16. 

THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGING. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peircc,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGlNi;  THOKN.  They  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Fnce  §5  ptr  tliousaiid. 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  tine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FOR  SALE. 
RED  JACKET,  a  fine  heallliy  Durham  short  horned 
bull,  two  years  old.  This  bull  is  from  the  celebrated 
stock  of  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  by  Tecumseh,  No. 
2  of  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Powel's  stock — dam  Komp, 
No.  13  of  the  same  catalogue.  For  particulars  inquire 
of  WILLIAM  BOTTEN, 

Germmiloivn,   /'a.  Bnuvry, 
lt«  or  of    J.  S.  LITTELL,  Z(n/(tmore. 

BANK  OF  MARYLAND,         T 

Baliimore,  Dec.  24(/i,  1831.      J 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Institution,  the  fullowmg  scale  and  rales  have  been 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  officers  thereof  in 
receiving  deposites  of  money  subject  to  interest,  viz: 

For  deposites  payable  ninety  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  per  annum  of 5  per  ct. 

For  deposites  payable  thirty  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of      4  per  ct. 

On  current  accounts,  or  deposites  subject  to 
be  checked  for  at  the  pleasure  of  Ihe  deposi- 
tor, interest  shall  be  allowed  at  (lie  rate  of  .     3  per  ct. 
By  order,  R.  WILSON,  Cashier. 


BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

A  few  more  are  engaged  and  will  be  received  in  a 
few  days  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 
Price  %\  each. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS.  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOOKE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  ofTer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  ha»  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Baltersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Uaddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Uaddish,  Late  Salmon  Kaddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nM  Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow   Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Rje  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Land,  also.  Seed  Oats. 
IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  east  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  .sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands,  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  difterent 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Daton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheal  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  60  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Eiiglish  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hjperionan 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  ani!l  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  cily,  mid  all  fnsh,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

ThefoUoVTing  persom  are  authori.eii  lo  act  as  Ageuli  for  Uie  imeii 
an  Fanner  in  tlitir  several  places  of  residtnce: 
Boiton,  John  B.  Russell,  tf.  E.  Farmer  OffUe. 

Kew-York,  J,  H.  Gourlie,  a(  Me  Pojl   0/iitc. 

„,.,,,,.  C  D.  Jl  C.  Landrelli,  Chcslniil  alrect. 

PMadelplua,  ^  „    j.    preyniulh. 

fraslUnnton,  D.  C.   P.  Thompson. 
Wnshington,  D.  C.  Cciale  .k  Co. 
Fredcrick^bur^y  Va,  W'm.  K.  Gray.  Poit  Master, 
rcteriburs,  ^a.         Thomas  Coleman. 
R.ilc.-A,  X.  C.  Joseph  tJales  St  Son. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Poit  Matter. 

Mew  Orlc.im,  Wm.  McKe.n. 

NiLshvMe,  Ten.  Eiohbaum  &    NorTell 

Xnlche:,  Mis.  Frederick  StauuloD. 

Port  Gibson,  Mis.     Puismore  Hoopes. 
SuUm,  N.  J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

GennalJi^ent/or  the  Stulc  o/ Harjland,  T.  B.  BfMan. 


Ba.X.TIIiZOBi:    PRICES   CVBBIIX^T. 


Baltimore  Market. — Business  ih  flour  and  grain 
continues  excessively  dull,  and  prices  remain  the 
same  as  last  week.  Corn  has  advanced  a  cent  or  two, 
and  oats  declined  full  four  cents.  In  other  articles  we 
find  no  change,  nor  even  occasion  for  remark. 

Tobacco. --Seconds, as  in  quality  .3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3  00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for segars, 6. 00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3,50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  470  hhd.  Md.;  33  hhds. 
Ohio;  14  hhds.  Virginia;  and  8  hhds.  Kentucky — total 
625  hhds. 

Flouh — best  white  wheatfamily,86.75  a  7.26;  super 
Howard-st.  4.81  o  4.87  city  mills,  $4.75  a  4.81  on  time, 

n ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;CoRNMEALbbl.  3.50;Gi<AiN,  best 

red   wheat, .80  o  90;    while  do. 96  a   1.06,    Susq,  97  o 

— Corn,  while,  44.1 yellow  45  n  .. Rvr.,  66   o  67 

—Oats,  32  a  33— Bt.AKS,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
CLOVEB-3EEr6.50o  6  00  — TlHOlHY     2.00    o  2  60— tiB- 

charu   Grass   1.75  o2, 50 Tall  Meadow  OalGrass 

2,00a2.50 — Herd's,  75  a  874-Lucerne  —  o  374  lb. — 
Bari.kt,-Flaxseei.  1.60  o  1.62-Cotton.^  a.  74  »  9-Lou. 
9  n  124— A  lab.  ^n.  10-Tenn.  74  n.  9;  N.  Car.  8  o  .94- 
Upland  8  a  104-WHisKEy,  hhds.  Istp.  27;  in  hhU.  284  « 

L'9ii Wool.  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

0  57;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  SO 
n  34.  Untcdshcd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  , $2260230;  Country  dew-rotted  64 
n  7c.lb.  watei -rotted,  7  a 9c. — Feathers  — n  S6;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  6.60  a ,  ground,  1.60  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28. CO  ii  30.0ii;bar  Sus.pei  ton, 
72.50  a80. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.00  n  6.00— 
Oak    wood,  3  76    a  4.00— Hickory, 4.50   a  5.00. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  April  13,  183'2. 


A  Prolific  Shkep. — Mr.  William  Nottingham, 
Sen.  near  Easuille,  Norlliamptou  county,  V'a.  has  a 
ewe  of  which  he  gives  us  the  following  account. 
Nanny  (,the  ewe.)  is  five  years  old  last  February: — 
Yeajied  in  Feb.  lS-27;  had  two  lambs,  in  Feb.  18:28; 
Jiad  tour  lambs,  in  Feb.  1S29;  had  three  lambs,  No- 
Tember  1st,  1S2;I;  had  three  lambs,  Feb.  1S31;  had 
three  lambs  March  10,  1S3'2.  Fifteen  lambs  in  four 
years!  We  are  not  informed  whether  all,  or  how 
many  of  these  lambs  lived;  nor  of  what  breed  she  is. 
Her  daughter,  and  it  is  believed  her  first,  had  a  lamb 
17lh  of  ^larch,  then  13  months  and  10  days  old. 

The  Weather. — The  very  severe  frost  for  seve- 
ral nights  past,  it  is  feared,  has  destroyed  what  little 
fruit  might  have  escaped  the  severities  of  the  winter. 
For  a  week  past  we  have  had  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  every  morning,  on  still  water;  and  the  weather 
has  been  dry  and  very  windy. — This,  of  course,  is 
stated  for  the  information  of  distant  readers — those 
nearer  by  have  had  other  hints  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  weather. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  information  of  the 
etate  of  the  weather  from  di.slant  quarters  of  the  Union; 
especially  the  range  of  the  thermometer  from  the  1st 
of  November.  ISJl ,  to  the  Isl  of  April,  ISSi. 

W^e  are  much  obliged  by  the  following  communica- 
•tion.  If  a  similar  table  could  be  had  from  the  middle 
of  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  we 
should  be  able  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  com- 
parative temperature  of  our  various  climates. 

Retreat,  Laurens  Co.,  Georgia,  \ 
Mr.  Smith:  February  1,  1832.      ] 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1830,  inclusive,  I  made,  or  caused  to  be  made, 
observations  on  the  heat  of  the  weather,  by  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer:  the  first  three  years  may  not  have 
been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  depended  on; 
but  the  succeedingeleven  years  the  heat  was  observed 
with  as  much  care,  as  in  all  probability,  it  may  ever 
be  done. 

The  latitude  of  the  place,  3i  deg.  27  min.  North; 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  unknown;  country,  open 
piney  woods:  thermometer  suspended  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  not 
within  the  influence  of  the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  times  of  observation  were — about  sun- 
rise, when  the  heat  was  least,  and  between  noon  and 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  whatever  lime  the  heat  was  great- 
est in  every  day.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
results. 


1820  65 
182164 

1822  65 

1823  63 

1824  64 

1825  64 
182666 
1827|65 
1828!66 
1829|63 
183064 


Days  of  greatest 
Cold. 


Jan'y.  13, 


Feb'y  16, 
Jan'y  20, 
.OoFeb'y  4, 
.OSJDec'r  28 
.53[jan'y  20, 
.57 1  April  7, 
.18  Jan'y  11, 
.24  Dec'r  22 


Days  of  greatest 
Heal. 


July 

22, 

Aug. 

3, 

June 

1'-!, 

July 

19, 

Ann-, 

12, 

July 

17, 

" 

24, 

June 

7. 

" 

13, 

Aug. 

25, 

92  .00 
93.00 

95  .00 
92.50 

101  .00 
93.50 

96  .00 
93.00 
95.75 
96.50 
99.00 


95.66 


The  table  shows  the  medium  temperature  of  each 
year,  with  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat:  the  first 
footed  column  shows  the  medium  temperature  of  1 1 
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years  to  be  64  degrees  and  89  hundredths;  the  second 
footed  column  shows  that  we  may  expect  a  degree  of 
cold  equal  to  16  degrees  and  18  hundredths,  and  the 
third  and  last  footed  column  shows  that  we  may  ex- 
pect the  heal  to  be  95  degrees  and  66  hundredths  of  a 
degree.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  coldest  morning  in 
18J8  was  on  the  7th  of  April,  when  most  of  green 
shoots  of  trees  were  killed;  and  the  must  intense  heat 
in  that  year  was  on  the  7lh  of  June. 

We  have  had  the  coldest  weather  in  December 
and  January  that  is  remembered  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  continued  till  the  first  of  this  month. 
January  26,  heat  was  10  degrees;  27,  13;  29,  12  de- 
grees.    It  is  now  warm  spring  weather. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  M'Call. 


(From  the  Neiv  England  Farmer.) 
ANTS. 

The  following  are  among  the  methods  of  destroy- 
ing these  destructive  insects. 

Forsyth  says,  "you  may  destroy  many  of  them  by 
mixing  quick  lime  with  soot,  and  laying  it  along  their 
roads,  where  you  see  them  thickest;  but  where  you 
can  come  at  their  nests,  the  best  way  is  to  put  a  piece 
of  quick  lime  into  them  and  pour  as  much  water  over 
the  lime  as  will  slake  it,  the  heat  of  which  will  de- 
stroy them — when  you  have  poured  in  the  water, 
cover  the  lime  with  a  turf  or  a  little  earth,  which  will 
render  it  more  effectual  by  confining  the  heat.  You 
may  slake  the  lime  with  a  mixture  of  urine  and  soap- 
suds, which  will  render  it  still  more  effectual." 

If  the  walls  of  an  apartment  are  washed  with  a 
painter's  brush,  dipped  in  a  solution  made  of  four 
ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
both  the  ant  and  the  red  spider  will  be  destroyed. 

When  you  find  their  nests  or  other  collections  of 
them  near  home,  you  may  pour  hot  water  on  them. 
When  a  farmer  manures  his  land,  if  he  uses  ashes, 
lime,  or  sea-sand,  he  may  be  sure  of  not  being  annoy- 
ed by  ants. 

An  English  publication  asserts,  "Ants  that  frequent 
houses  and  gardens,  may  be  destroyed  by  taking  flour, 
of  brimstone  half  a  pound,  and  potash  four  ounces; 
set  them  in  an  iron  or  earthern  pan  over  a  fire,  till 
dissolved  and  united;  afterwards  beat  them  to  a  pow- 
der, and  infuse  a  little  of  this  powder  in  water;  and 
wherever  you  sprinkle  it  the  ants  will  die  or  flee  the 
place." 

Likewise,  "corrosive  sublimate  mixed  well  with 
sugar,  has  proved  a  mortal  poison  to  them,  and  is  the 
most  effectual  way  of  destroying  these  insects." 

Another  remedy  is  as  follows: — Make  a  strong  de- 
coction of  tobacco  and  the  tender  shoots  of  elder,  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  them;  then  sprinkle  fruit 
trees  infested  with  ants  or  other  insects,  with  this  de- 
coction, cold,  twice  a  week,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
with  a  small  brush;  which  will  effectually  destroy  the 
insects  and  preserve  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

To  preserve  dishes  of  meat  in  cupboards,  &c., 
against  ants,  it  has  been  recommended  to  take  a  wine 
glass  well  cleaned  and  place  it  in  your  cupboard  or 
safe,  upside  down,  and  put  the  dish  or  plate  which 
contains  your  meat,  on  it.  It  may  be  here  balanced 
with  the  greatest  safely,  and  it  is  said,  will  be  pre- 
served from  ants,  provided  care  is  taken  that  the  meat 
and  dish  be  free  from  them  when  placed  in  that  situa- 
tion. 

Ants  are  unjustly  accused  of  damaging  fruit  trees, 
and  are  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  authors  of  mischief 
accruing  from  the  depredations  of  aphides,  alias  plant 
lice,  alias  pucerous,  alias  vine  fritters.  The  excre- 
ments of  these  last  mentioned  insects  are  sweet,  and 
compose  one  kind  of  honey  dew,  called  sujfusio  meli- 
ta.  Ants  ramble  over  trees  which  are  infested  with 
these  insects,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  this  sweet 
substance,  and  are  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  honey 
dew,  and  the  disease  of  the  tree  of  which  honey  dew 
is  a  symptom.      The  aphides,  too,  are  often  but  erro- 


neously supposed  to  be  the  young  progeny  of  ants, 
when  in  fact  there  is  no  aflinity  between  these  iw  o 
species  of  insects.  Still,  as  ants  feed  on  fruits,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  extirpate  them  by  some  of  ihe  above 
mentioned  methods. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMERS. 

Many  thousand  farmers  in  New  England,  rear  large 
and  respectable  families,  pay  all  their  debts  and  taxes 
promptly,  and  live  independently,  well  clothed,  and 
comfortably  housed  and  provided  for,  and  lay  up  mon- 
ey— on  farms  of  fifty  acres.  The  idea  is,  that  these 
people  labor  severely.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  They 
have  much,  because  they  waste  no  time.  With  them, 
there  is  "a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in 
its  place."  Their  horses  and  cattle,  tools  and  imple- 
ments, are  attended  to  with  cluck  like  regularity — 
nothing  is  put  off  till  to  morrow  which  can  be  done  to- 
day. Economy  is  wealth,  and  system  affords  ease. 
These  men  are  seldom  in  a  hurry,  except  in  harvest 
time.  And  in  long  winter  evenings  or  severe  weather, 
which  forbids  employment  out  of  doors,  one  makes 
corn  brooms;  another  shoes,  a  third  is  a  carpenter, 
cooper,  or  tailur;and  one  woman  spins;another  weaves; 
a  third  plaits  "Leghorn  bonnets;"  and  a  fourth  makes 
lace.  Little  children,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  knit 
stockings!  And  the  families  thus  occupied  are  ainong 
the  most  healthy  and  cheerful  in  the  world.  It  is 
easy  with  Ihem  to  reduce  their  wishes  to  their  means, 
if  inconvenient  or  imprudent  to  extend  their  means  to 
iheir  wishes.  These  aie  the  "sort  of  people"  who 
fought  at  Concord  and  at  Bunker's  hill,  Bennington 
and  Saratoga.  Two  hundred  yankee  freeholders  were 
on  board  the  frigate  Constitution,  when  the  flag  of 
the  enemy  descended  in  homage  to  her  power. 


FARM  SCHOOL. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  has  been 
held  in  Boston,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  raise  by 
subscription  g50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm 
school,  and  3,000  annually  to  sustain  it.  A  commit- 
tee was  also  appointed  to  carry  the  resolutions  into 
effect, -and  to  petition  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  if 
tliey  tliink  it  necessary. 


Light  arable  soils  may  be  too  much  pulverized.— A 
wri'er  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine  says,  "I  quite 
agree  (from  experience)  with  Mr.  Wallace  (vol.  vii. 
p.  36,)  in  thinking  light  soil  sometimei  injured,  rath- 
er than  improved,  by  too  much  digging,  &,c.  I  have 
for  some  years  adopted  the  plan,  of  sowing  Au<iust 
turnips  on  ground  hoed  and  raked,  in  preferenc'e  to 
digging;  provided  the  ground  be  in  good  heart  and  not 
too  much  bound.  I  find  the  seed  vegetates  much  sooner 
and  is  less  infected  with  the  fly,  and,  as  the  plants 
grow  faster  and  bid  defiance  to  the  fly,  they  make  less 
top  but  belter  roots. 


A  fiROKEif  Heart. — Maternal  Affection. — A 
few  days  ago,  while  a  young  gilt  pig,  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  Riley,  of  Brinsley,  was  being  removed  from 
the  sty  in  which  it  was  with  its  mother,  the  sow  was 
so  DTiuch  affected  by  her  young  one  being  caught,  and 
having  a  cord  tied  round  its  leg,  that  she  set  up  a  tre- 
mendous scream,  and  dropped  down  dead  immediately 
after  it  was  taken  away!     It  was  found  that  the  heart 

had  swollen  to  double  its  natural  size,  and  burst. 

[Stamford  JVeics. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
LONDON  CORN  EXCHANGE,  Feb.  29.— We 
have  nothing  whatever  doing  in  any  article  of  Grain, 
nor  have  we  any  fresh  arrivals  worth  speaking  of. 
We  have  a  very  thin  attendance,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  grain  are  nominally  as  on  last  market. 
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SYSTEM  OF  FARMING. 

Mr.  Smith:  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Marcli  26,  1832. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  llie  American 
Farmer  fronn  the  first  number  up  to  the  last;  have 
seen  many  I  hinges  of  but  lilile  value  to  the  farmer, 
but  lake  pleasure  in  saj'ing  it  has  coniained  niucli 
valuable  information,  and  has  stimulated  him  to  many 
impruvements.  Although  every  person  is  not  gifted 
Willi  talents  for  writing,  still  1  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  individual  as  far  as  practicable  to  aid 
and  assist  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  1  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your 
readers  four  systems  of  farming,  which  have  been 
pursued  by  me  upwards  of  twenty  years,  with  some 
small  deviations  suggested  by  practice.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  piece  which  appeared  in  Vol.  10.  No.  46, 
over  i>iy  present  signature,  some  polite  queries  were 
put  to  inein  Vol.  10,  No.48,by  a  subscriber  living  in 
Garden  Vale,  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  relative  to  my 
manuring,  which  were  answered  in  Vol.  II.  No.  2, 
although  unknown  to  me;  should  this  meet  his  eye, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  his  opinion  of  the  systems 
now  laid  down.  I  commenced  farming  in  1800,  total- 
ly unacquainted  with  it,  having  been  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia  in  my  youthful  days;  but  having  made 
up  my  mind  to  cultivate  the  eartli,  and  remain  in  the 
peaceful  shades  of  retirement,  I  tliought  it  advisable 
to  lay  down  some  systematic  plan  whereby  I  might 
improve  my  "worn  oxit  land,"  which  was  commenced 
in  1807;  viz:  six  fields.  In  the  spring  of  1807, seed 
No.  I,  in  oats  and  clover;  same  spring  plant  No.  2, 
in  Indian  corn;  autumn  1807,  seed  No  2  in  wheat; 
and  (iillow  No.  3  for  wheat;spring  1808,  seed  No.  4 
in  oats  and  clover,  same  spring  plant  No.  5  in  Indian 
corn,  in  June  1808  cut  a  crop  of  clover  from  No.  1; 
and  in  September,  ripple  a  crop  of  seed;  autumn  1808 
seed  No.  5  in  wheal,  viz:  (corn  field)  and  fallow  for 
■wheat  No.  6;  spring  1809,  seed  No.  2,  in  oats  and 
clover,  same  spring  plant  Indian  corn  in  No.  3;  (June 
1809  cut  hay  from  No.  4;  and  September  ripple  a 
crop  of  seed;)aulumn  1809, seed  wheat  in  No.  3;  viz: 
corn  ground,  and  fallow  for  wheat.  No.  1.  Having 
now  commenced  the  system  let  me  particularly  re- 
quest No.  1,  not  be  grazed  or  a  clover  cut  from  it 
during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1809 — but  suffer  it 
to  grow  without  restraint,  and  in  fall,  Sejitember  20, 
commence  ploughing  down  the  clover  from  six  to 
eight  inches  deeji,  with  the  grass  neatly  turned  un- 
der, the  sod  well  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  roller, 
then  seed  your  wheat,  and  harrow  it  in  the  same 
way  it  was  ploughed,  (provided  your  soil  will  admit 
of  having  it  harrowed  in,)  if  not,  plough  it  in  shoal, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sod;  clover  well  turned  in  will 
improve  your  land,  and  act  as  a  nutriment  to  the 
wheat.  Spring  1810,  seed  oats  and  clover  No.  5, 
and  same  spring  plant  corn  on  No.  6.  Then  proceed 
as  described  above,  from  a  regular  rotation,  agreeably 
to  the  annexed  table,  you  will  cultivate  corn  in  each 
field  once  in  six  years,  and  oats  the  same,  and  both 
crops  are  on  wheat  stubble,  (from  which  I  think  your 
corn  crops  are  more  certain) — a  crop  of  wheat  iVom 
some  of  the  fields  every  two  years,  and  others  every 
four  years,  putting  two  fields  in  wheat  annually, 
causes  your  wheat  crops  to  deviate,  but  you  have 
the  whole  of  your  farm  under  cultivation,  and  take 
from  each  aiiartment  a  profitable  crop  except  one, 
from  which  you  turn  in  the  clover,  which  should 
be  considered  the  most  lucrative.  There  were 
two  reasons  why  I  pursued  the  culture  of  oats, 
first,  because  I  conceived  one  acre  of  oats  could  be 
cultivated  for  half  the  price  an  acre  of  corn,  and  twice 
the  number  of  bushels  would  be  produced,  and  two 
gallons  of  oats  are  more  than  equal  to  a  gallon  of 
corn,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  oats.  Secondly,  because  I  entertained 
an  idea  that  clover  seed  will  take  root  and  flourish 
more   rapidly  when  deposited  on  ground  fresh  and 


well  broken,  than  on  wheat  where  the  ground  is 
hard,  and  subject  to  remain  several  weeks  on  the 
ground  before  it  sinks  in. 

It  may  be  asked  what  will  be  done  for  pasture?  In 
answer,  1  will  say,  let  your  stock  be  confined  in  a 
large  and  dry  farm  yard,  into  which  you  should  draw 
fifty  cart  loads  of  litter,  ditch  bank,  marl,  or  good 
ricli  dirl,  per  week;  there  feed  your  stock,  for  which 
you  will  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  and  hay, 
(provided  you  are  fortunate)  until  the  green  clover  is 
ready  to  cut,  the  great  quantity  of  manure  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  extra  expense  of  feeding, 
and  your  horses  will  perform  better  and  do  more  hard 
labor  when  stabled  and  fed  on  dry  food,  and  escape  the 
casualties  which  are  incident  to  horses  in  the  spring — 
but  you  will  have  pasture  on  the  wheat  fields  after 
harvest. 


No.  1.— Spring  1807, 
oats  and  clover;  June  1808 
cut  clover;  fall  gatherseed; 
autumn  1809,  fallow 
wheat  on  clover,  July 
I810pa9ture;  spring  lull 
corn;autumn  1811  wheal; 
July  1812  pasture;  spring 
1813  oats  and  clover; 
June  1814  cut  clover. 


No.  2. — Spring  1807 
corn;autumn  1807  wheat; 
July  1808  pasture, spring 

1809  oatsand  clover;  June 

1810  cut  clover,  and  fall 
ripple  seed;  autumn  1811 
wheatonclover;Julyl812 
pasture;  spring  1813  corn; 
autumn  1813  wheal;  Ju- 
ly 1814  pasture;  spring 
1815  oats  and  clover 


No.  3 Autumn  1807 

wheal;July  1808  pasture; 
springl809corn;fall  1809 
wheat;  July  1810  pasture; 
spring  1811  oatsand  clov- 
er; June  1812  cut  clover; 
fall  gather  seed;  fall  1813 
wheaton  clover;Julyl814 
pasture;  spring  1815  corn. 


No.  4.— Spring  1808 
oatsand  clover;Juiie  1809 
cut  clover;  fall  secure  seed; 
fall  1810  wheaton  clover; 
July  1811  pasture;  spring 
1812  corn;  autumn  1812 
wheat; July  1813  pasture, 
spring  1814  oats  and  clov- 


No.  5.— Spring  1808 
corn;  fall  ISOU  wheat,  Ju- 
ly 1809  ])aslure;  spring 
ISlOoatsand  clover, June 
1811  cut  clover;  and  fall 
gather  seed;  autumn  1812 
ivheatonclover;July  1813 
pasture;  spring  1814  corn; 
fall  1814  wheat. 


No.   6. Fall     1808 

wheat;  July  1809  pasture; 
springl810corn;fall  1810 
wheat;  July  1811  pasture; 
spring  1812  oats  and  clov- 
er; June  1813  cut  clover; 
fall  procure  seed;  autumn 
1814  wheat  on  clover. 


This  system  I  pursude  for  many  years  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  soiling  my  cattle)  and  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  am  well  convinced  it  improved  my  land 
from  ploughing  the  clover,  but  experience  taught  me 
to  believe  it  filled  my  ground  with  weeds  and  garlic, 
which,  in  my  estimation  proceeded  from  the  ground 
not  being  rich  sufficient  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover,  by  which  means  those  obnoxious  weeds  would 
have  been  subdued — at  that  time  1  had  not  discovered 
my  marl  banks,  consequently  was  notable  to  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  manure  to  cover  the  oat  field 
where  1  would  recommend  the  whole  force  of  manure 
to  be  applied,  therefore,  abandoned  it.  It  therefore, 
became  requisite  to  resort  to  some  other  mode,  and 
having  discovered  my  mail  and  its  utility,  I  resolved 
to  put  my  farm  into  seven  fields,  annually  cultivating 
two  in  Indian  corn — puling  one  of  said  fields  in  wheat, 
and  breaking  one  for  fallow,  leaving  the  other  stock 
field  vacant  on  which  I  seed  wheal  ihe  fall  following, 
with  clover  in  the  spring — but  during  the  preceding 
winter  and  summer  apply  all  my  manuring  power 
on  it,  with  marl,  &c  Sic,  taking  care  lohave  all  my 
winter  farm-yard  manure  converted  into  compost  in 
the  spring  by  drawing  it  in  the  same  field  on  the 
head  lands,  first  ploughing  a  space  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  wide  to  deposile  it  on,  then  carefully  cover- 
ing it  with  ditch  banks,  and  the  scowcring  of  ditches 
to  protect  it  from  the  sun,  where  it  remains  until  the 
fall,  when  the  field  is  well  prepared  for  wheat,  (the 
marl  which  was  drawn  during  summer  and  winter 
being  first  ploughed  in)  the  compost  is  then  put  out 
and  ploughed  in  with  the  wheat,  which  is  a  re  manur- 


ing, and  gives  the  marl  an  active  motion — on  this 
field  clover  is  seeded  in  the  spring.  By  this  rotation 
of  crops  you  will  always  break  one  clover  field  for 
corn,  and  the  other  on  wheat  stubble,  after  you  get 
under  full  operation,  and  have  the  whole  of  your  farm 
under  a  good  crop,  except  one  field;  viz:  two  in  corn, 
two  in  wheat,  two  in  clover,  (one  to  cut  and  one  to 
pasture)  and  one  vacant;  viz:  the  stock  field,  as  will 
be  made  more  evident  by  the  followingr  table:— 


No.  1.— Spring  1815 
corn;  fall  1815  wheat; 
spring  1817  corn;  fall 
1818  fallow  wheat;  and 
clover;  spring  1822  corn; 
fall  1822  wheat;  sprinw 
1824  corn;  fall  1825  faU 
low,  wheat  and  clover; 
spring  1829  corn,  fall  I 
1829  wheat. 


No.  2— Spring  1815 
corn;  fall  1816  fallow  and 
clover;  spring  1820  corn; 
fall  1820  wheat;  spring 
1822  corn;  fall  1823  fal- 
low, wheal  and  clover; 
spring  1827  corn;  fall 
1827  wheat;  spring  1829 
corn. 


No.  3— Fall  1815  fal- 
low; spring  18 17  corn;  fall 
1817  wheat;  spring  1819 
corn;  fall  1820  fallow, 
wheat,  and  clover;  spring 
1824  corn;  fall  1824 
wheat;  spring  1826  corn; 
fall  1827  fallow  wheat, 
and  clover. 


No.  4 — spring  1816 
corn;  fall  1816  wheat; 
spring  18l8corn;falll819 
fallow  wheat  and  clover; 
springl823corn;fall  182S 
wheat;  spring  1825  corn; 
fall  1826  fallow  wheat 
and  clover. 


No.  :'} — spring  1816 
corn;  fall  1817  fallow 
wheal  and  clover;  spring 
1821corn;fall  1821wheat; 
spring  1823corn;fall  1824 
fallow  and  clover;  spring 
1828  corn;  fall  18-28 
wheat. 


No.  6— spring  1818 
corn;  fall  1818  wheat; 
spring  1820corn;fall  1821 
fallow  wheat  and  clover; 
spring  1825  corn;fall  1825 
wheat;  spring  1827  corn; 
fall  1828  fallow  wheat 
and  clover. 


No.  7 — spring  1819  corn;  fall  1819  wheat;  spring 
1821  corn;  fall  1822  fallow  wheat  and  clover;  spring 
1826  corn;  fall  1826  wheat;  spring  1828  corn;  fall 
1829  fallow  wheat  and  clover. 

You  will  remark  I  have  made  an  exception  to  one  field 
being  under  cultivation,  viz:  the  vacant  stock  field,  but 
you  may  without  any  interference  with  your  fallow, 
seed  oats  in  it,  and  put  wheat  on  oat  stubble,  but  still 
objections  present  themselves,  viz:  you  are  debarred  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  marl,  marsh  mud,  bankshells, 
Stc.  on  it  from  the  spring  until  harvest,  and  again  it 
will  be  drawing  four  successive  crops  before  you  ap- 
ply your  wheat  fallow  and  clover,  whereas  by  omitting 
the  oats  you  take  but  three  crops,  viz:  corn,  wheat, 
corn,  then  fallow  and  clover  which  I  consider  no  dis- 
advantage as  you  are  enabled  to  destroy  all  weeds, 
and  garlic  before  the  application  of  clover,  and  to  com- 
pensate for  the  reduction  of  the  land  you  restore  it  by 
the  marl,  marsh  viud,  lime,  bankshells,  &c.  being 
ploughed  in  during  the  summer,  and  re-manured  by 
compost  being  spread  and  ploughed  in  with  the  wheat 
fallow,  followed  by  clover,  which  remains  until  the 
fifth  spring,  which  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the 
table  presented  above  — and  here  permit  me  to  remark 
that  clover  and  mawtrc  are  the  sampsojis  of  farming. 
Having  persevered  ia  the  last  mentioned  system  un- 
til I  made  myself  well  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  thereof,  I  can  safely  say  my 
crops  have  increased  under  it  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  although  the  last  seven  years  have  been  most- 
ly unfavourable  to  wheat — the  garlic  has  almost  dis- 
appeared which  is  of  high  importance,  still  there  are 
Some  objections  to  the  above,  one  is  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  or  not  it  improves  the  land  as  much 
as  the  first  system,  as  it  must  be  a  self  evident  fact, 
clover  turned  in  will  improve  land,  and  by  the  latter 
one  field  of  corn  is  put  on  clover,  although  I  have  ob- 
served under  the  latter  mode  my  crops  have  increased, 
it  will  be  remembered  I  had  no  rnarl,  nor  not  half  the 
quantity  of  compost  in  my  first  system  as  now.  The 
second  objection  is,  1  had  no  pasture  from  the  planting 
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of  corn  until  llie  first  of  June  when  tlie  stuck  should 
be  turned  on  clover  and  not  earlier.  Tlierefore 
thought  it  advisable  to  iiiako  a  small  change,  tiiy 
present  plan  of  fanning  is  much  like  the  lastonly  dis- 
pensing with  the  fallow,  but  contlnuingseven  lields,two 
in  corn,  in  lieu  uf  the  fallow, cut  my  corn  from  one  of  the 
fields,  on  which  I  apply  my  coinpost  as  before  recom- 
mended (in  wheat  and  clover;  the  other  corn  field  is 
seeded  with  wheal  in  the  usual  way — this  gives  me 
an  additional  pasture,  my  e.\perience  has  been  but  ot 
a  short  duraliuu  in  the  last  mentioned  system,  there- 
fore am  not  able  to  say  much  for  nor  against  it.  The 
above  farming  proceedings  have  been  altogether  con- 
fined to  one  farm,  1  have  another  which  has  been  for 
many  years  divided  into  four  fields,  cultivating  one 
anntjally  in  corn,  on  which  I  seed  wheat  in  the  fall 
and  clover  in  the  spring,  applying  all  ir.y  manure  to 
the  corn  field.  You  will  then  have  one  in  corn,  one 
in  wheat,  two  in  clover,  one  to  cut,  one  to  graze,  still 
you  want  pasture  from  April  till  June  when  clover 
should  be  turned  in  to,  as  previously  observed.  I 
have  thus  laid  before  you  four  plans  which  have  past 
under  my  view  practically  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  and  my  objections;  no  system  of  farming  has 
ever  yet  been  perfect;  and  after  mature  deliberation 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seven-field  sys- 
tem,as  referred  to  in  second  table  may  be  most  profita- 
ble to  pursue,  particularly  if  convenience  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  soil  his  stock  as  laid  down  in  the  first 
six-field  system,  or  if  a  standing  pasture  can  be  pre- 
sented until  June. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience, 
•  but  when  I  reflect  your  desire  is  to  desseminate  all  the 
knowledge  you  can  from  practicable  farmers  (though 
mine  may  not  be  of  much  use)  I  feel  more  satisfied, 
and  beg  leave  to  proceed  a  little  farther.  A  short  time 
past  when  perusing  your  paper,  the  first  article  which 
attracted  my  attention  was  troin  iSIr.  Mead  of  Frede- 
rick county,  Virginia;  "on  the  improvement  of  j«orno«< 
lands,"  he  appears  to  lay  great  stress  on  two  causes 
why  our  lands  to  the  south  are  in  a  low  state  of  im- 
provement, by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  the  black 
population.  I  most  cheerl'ully  agree  with  him  relative 
to  the  first  cause,  which  is  the  tell  destroyer  ui' soul, 
body,  and  property,  and  has  caused  an  aching  heart 
in  the  bosum  of  many  a  virlnous  and  fair  wife,  but  I 
do  not  in  loto  agree  that  the  latter  is  another  strong 
cause;  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  known  to  all  slave  hol- 
ders, lliey  are  naturally  idle  and  careless,  and  this 
will  grow  on  them  if  their  masters  do  not  attend  closely 
to  them,  and  keep  them  in  proper  subjecliun,  this  has 
been  the  great  moving  cause  why  tliis  population  has 
of  late  became  so  great  a  curse  to  the  land.  A  farmer 
should  always  have  in  view  the  propriety  of  attending 
closely  to  his  interest,  not  only  orderand  direct,  but  see 
that  all  things  appertaining  thereto  arein  proper  order, 
not  to  keep  more  servants  than  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  see  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  farmer-like 
manner;  then  slave  labour  is  more  profitable  than  any 
other,  where  so  much  land  is  cultivated  as  in  the 
south.  Where  is  the  merchant  who  leaves  his  mercan- 
tile concerns  to  his  clerks  and  boys,  and  never  enters 
his  counting  house  for  weeks  or  months  whose  books 
will  exhibit  a  large  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Had 
the  late  iMr.  Girard  pursued  this  loose  practice  of  do- 
ing business,  would  Pennsylvania  ever  have  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  labour?  did  his  coat  set  any  the  worse 
on  his  back  owing  to  his  methodical  attention  to  busi- 
ness? or  has  he  died  less  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel- 
low citizens?  Or,  sir,  will  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  look 
better  on  a  sireet  paciixi;  dandy  than  on  the  attentive 
farmer  whose  pride  it  is  to  see  his  fences  in  fine  order, 
his  head  rows  cleared  of  thorns  and  brambles,  his  man- 
ure carts  daily  in  the  field  30  minutes  before  sun-rise, 
his  horses  fed,  rather  than  have  half  of  the  food  secur- 
ed by  the  servants  to  be  conveyed  away  by  their 
midnight  rambles  to  some  neighbouring  grog-shop?  I 
think,  sir, from  the  attention  you  bestow  on  your  paper 
you  will  say  no.  I  was  much  gratified  to  see  the  ener- 
getic manner  with  which  Dr.  Mead  has  handled  the 


subject  of  worn  out  lands,  and   hope   many    thousand 
acres  may  be  reclaimed. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  part  of  the  lands 
on  the  Kastern  shore  of  Maryland  have  made  as  rapid 
improvement  f(jr  ihe  last  twenty  years  as  the  celebra- 
ted lands  of  Lancaster  county,  and  farther,  I  hazard  an 
opinion  that  the  lands  on  part  of  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  are  better  calculated  for  many  causes  to 
enrich  the  fanner  than  those  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
western  lands.  It  is  willi  the  pride  of  a  farmer  that 
I  witness  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintanco  gentle- 
men who  have  abandoned  the  old  practice  of  being 
roused  from  their  morning  slumbers  by  the  tap  of  three 
or  four  servants  at  their  doors  to  invite  them  to  break- 
fast, or  setting  from  three  o'clock  till  ten  inhaling  the 
intoxicating  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  obno.vious  stim- 
ulus of  the  tobacco  plant.  This,  in  my  opinion,  in 
pan,  has  been  produced  by  the  indefatigable  industry 
with  which  your  paper  and  others  have  been  conduct- 
ed, and  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies. 
An  E.^stern  Shore  Farmer. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

If  the  Editor  will  permit  me  to  glean  in  the  same 
field  where  he  has  reaped,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks 
on  Dr.  Muse's  article  on  Cheat. 

Dr.  M.  may  not  have  wished  to  enlist  the  prejudi- 
ces of  his  readers  by  saying,  "the  philosopher  in  his 
vanity,"  but  vanity  is  not  peculiar  to  pliilosophers. 
Every  man  who  goes  beyond  his  depth  is  liable  to 
the  same  charge;  and  I  think  Dr.  M.  will  join  me 
in  believing  tfiat  obstinacy  and  dogmatism  are  not 
more  common  among  the  learned  and  enlightened, 
than  among  the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate. 

The  case  of  Dr.  M's  variety  of  Indian  corn,  has 
no  bearing  whatever,  so  far  as  I  car.  discover,  on  the 
subject  of  Clieat.  Plants  that  commonly  have  sta- 
mens and  pistils  in  separate  flowers, occasionally  pre- 
sent some  containing  both  of  those  organs  "It  is 
a  curious  fact,  says  Ntittall,  that  pistillilerous  plants 
of  the  hemp,  have  been  known  to  produce  fertile 
seeds,  when  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  staminife- 
rous  individual;"  and  I  couldgive  several  instances  of 
other  plants,  considered  strictly  rfitecious,  which  pro- 
duced perfect  fruit  when  not  within  miles  of  any 
plant  of  its  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  corn, 
there  only  happened  to  be  pistils  intermixed  with 
the  stamens  of  tlie  tassel.  I  have  frequently  seen 
such,  but  never  suspected  that  the  plant  had  turned, 
or  was  about  to  turn,  into  a  different  genusi  Grains 
of  Indian  corn  are  always  round,  except  when  their 
sides  are  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  other  grains. 

In  speaking  ofCAra(,Dr.M.  (if  I  understand  him) 
doubts  whether  this  "spurious  growth"  is  Bromus, 
or  Clieat,  or  Loluim,  or  Darnel,  or  Chess,  or  Oats. — 
He  must  therefore  liave  thrownaside  all  the  writings 
of  modern  botanists  on  this  subject,  for  they  have 
long  since  settled  tliat  question.  An  observer  who 
rejects  all  assistance  from  others,  must  stand  far  on 
the  back  ground,  liovvever  "diligently"  lie  may  re- 
peat his  "observations."  Had  Linnajus,  or  Jussieu, 
depended  on  his  own  solitary  light,  what  could  he 
have  known,  or  done. 

Has  Dr.  M.  understood  the  testimony  of  "Tyro?" 
I  consider  them  directly  at  variance  in  their  state- 
ments. Dr.  M.  says  wheat  turns  into  cheat,  and 
"Tyro"  says  that  oats  turned  into  cheat.  Yet  Dr.  M. 
calls  this  a  "conclusive  fact"  to  prove  that  wheat 
turns  into  cheat. 

Dr.  M  would  do  well  to  deposite  some  of  those 
spikelets  of  "Darnel,"  (cheat)  containing  seeds  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  wheat  with  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  American  Farmer  for  inspection.  His  op- 
ponents on  this  question  will  not  shrink  from  any  in- 
vestigation. 

When  Dr.  M.  refers  to  ancient  or  modern  records 
to  "establish  the  fact  that  a  plant  may  be  so  altered 
by  adventitious  circumstances  aflfecling  its  growth,  as 


not  lobe  idcnlified  with  its  family,"  he  ought  lu  name 
llie  plant,  the  observer,  Iho  age,  and  the  country 
wherein  it  happened.  Such  testimony,  coming  from 
men  who  are  fond  of  the  marvellous,  ought  to  be  sus- 
pected. If  the  plant  could  not  be  identified  with  its 
own  family,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  was  identi- 
fied? and  how  it  was  proved  that  one  plant  had  not 
been  mistaken  for  another,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
cheat. 

Dr.  Paris's  testimony  proves  nothing  in  favor  of 
wheat  turning  into  cheat,  for  there  is  no  analogy  iti 
the  cases.  Of  the  peach  springing  from  the  almond, 
there  is  no  kind  of  pro(jf  whatever.  If  President 
Knight  had  not  taken  up  a  fanciful  theory,  he  might 
have  supposed  that  that  "intermediate  production" 
was  a  hybrid.  The  peach  difltrs  from  the  almond  in 
its  leaves  as  well  ,as  in  its  iiijlorcscence. 

If  "many  vegetable  species  have  been  lost,"  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  shown;and  if  it  were  shown  it  would 
have  no  bearing  on  this  subject.  If  "new  speciesand 
genera"  in  the  vegetable  world  have  been  "substitut- 
ed," it  devolves  on  Dr.  M.  to  show  them.  Such  as- 
sertions without  proof,  avail  nothing. 

Dr.  M.  ought  to  have  remembered  thatBufton's  re- 
putation has  long  been  on  the  wane,  and  that  his  opin- 
ion on  the  origin  of  wheal  is  of  no  value.  Buffun  al- 
so affirmed  that  Nature  in  America  "belittled"  her 
productions;  and  he  had  no  better  authority  for  the 
one  assertion  than  he  had  for  the  other.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Botany  was  considered  so  slender  by  Linnaeus 
that  it  is  said,  he  contemptuously  wrote  the  name  of 
the  genus  which  was  meant  to  honor  Bufi'on,  Bnfo- 
nia. 

Dr.  M.  is  unfortunate  in  selecting  authorities.  In- 
stead of  referring  to  Ray  or  Turnefort,  Linnaeus  or  Hal- 
ler,  Jussieu  or  Smith,  he  goes  back  to  "the  enlight- 
ened days  of  Rome"  and  "the  most  enlightened  of  its 
citizens— the  elder  Pliny."  Does  Dr.  M.,  who  be- 
lieves in  "the  divine  jierfectibility  of  the  human 
mind,"  also  believe  that  knowledge  has  been  retro- 
grading through  the  last  seventeen  hundred  years? — 
Cut  he  had,  doubtless,  reasons  for  this  preference  of  a 
semi-barbarous  people,  f  subjoin  the  character  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  as  a  b/tanisl,  from  an  author  of  great 
respectability:  "Pliny  was  a  mere  compiler;  and 
whatever  knowledge  he  might  have  acquired  in  his 
walks  in  the  physic  garden  of  Antonius  Castor,  it  is 
certain  that  none  of  it  appears  in  his  work,  which  ex- 
hibits only  a  collection  of  memorandums  badly  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  in  which,  for  leant  of  critical 
and  botanical  knowledge,  numerous  mistakes  are 
evident.'' 

When  Dr.  M.  shall  bring  forward  "the  facts  [that] 
contradict  this  philosophy,"  (of  like  producing  its 
like)  he  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  "be  res'pect- 
ed;"  but  I  want  also  to  apprise  him  that /icncsai/  evi- 
dence will  not  answer  his  purpose.  Neither  is  it 
enough  that  a  witness  is  disposed  to  speak  the  truth: 
his  perceptions  must  be  sharpened  by  science.  What 
judge  would  give  in  charge  to  a  jury,  the  medical 
opinion  of  a  quack,  or  of  a  scavenger? 

Dr.  M.  can  have  no  right  to  complain  if  I  take  up 
a  shaft  of  his  own  shooting.  After  considerinu-  his 
premises  and  deductions,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
same  liberty  that  he  has  taken,  and  say  the  same 
thing,  from  a  firm  conviction  of  its  propriety,  in  re- 
ference to  hisailicle,  that  he  has  said:  "This  is  Iriily 
catching  at  straws— It  is  evidence  of  a  desperate 
case."  A  Gleaber. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

HARROWING  MEADOWS. 

We  not  nnfrequently  hear  farmerscomplainingihat 
their  meadows  are  sward  bound.  In  the  sprfng  of 
IB30,  I  had  a  peace  of  meadow  in  this  condition.  'Not 
wishing  to  plough  it  up  that  season,  by  way  uf  e.'spe- 
riment,  I  harrowed  it  faithfully,  which  produced  the 
desired  effect.  My  crop  of  hay  was  much  larger  than 
the  preceding  season,  owing,  I  have  no  doubT,  to  the 
application  of  the  harrow.  S.  B. 
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CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 
Mr.  Smuh.  Wairenton,  Va.Jlpril2.  1832. 

Sir — .\s  the  war  is  still  waging  upon  the  subject 
of  wheal  turninor  to  cheat,  and  it  may  be  that  your 
readers  have  not  decided  to  wliich  side  the  palm  of 
victory  should  be  awarded,  I  will  endeavour  to  afford 
them  sodie  assistance  in  their  dilemma  by  communica- 
ting the  following  fact.  A  gentleman  in  this  county, 
a  practical  and  successful  farmer,  and  also  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession  of  law,  and  to  whose 
sta'ements  and  opinions  every  respect  is  due — a  few 
days  since  informed  me,  that  some  years  ago,  he  pluck- 
ed from  the  field  of  a  friend,  head  by  head,  one  or  two 
liands  full  of  wheat  of  a  kind  then  new  to  him,  and 
having  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  enclosure 
adjoining  his  garden  where  some  of  the  coarser  vege- 
tables had  been  raised,  he  sowed  it  the  greater  part  in 
drills,  the  balance  broadcast.  The  whole  did  notcov- 
er  more  than  two  square  yards.  It  all  grew  off  finely; 
but  in  May  a  hog  got  in  the  enclosure  and  before  it 
was  discovered,  eat  down  all  that  was  sowed  broad- 
cast, and  the  ends  of  some  of  the  drills;  and  here  and 
there  took  a  mouth-full  from  the  middles  of  thu  drills. 
At  harvest  all  that  part  cropped  by  the  hog  proved  to 
be  cheat,  the  rest  good  wheat. 

Th3  gentleman,  from  his  own  observation  of  the 
circumstances,  believes,  not  that  the  wheat  died  after 
it  was  bitten  and  the  cheat  grew  in  its  place, but  that 
the  same  plants  continued  to  grow  and  produced  cheat. 
He  does  not  believe  there  was  any  cheat  in  the  ground 
before. 

I  asked  a  practical  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
other  day,  if  he  believed  vvheit  would  turn  to  cheat 
He  replied  yes,  if  it  is  eaten  off  by  any  thing  when  it 
is  half  a  leg  liigh,  for  he  had  observed  that  where  it 
was  croppttl  by  a  horse  at  that  stage  of  its  growth  it 
became  cheat,  as  he  thought.     Yours,  &c. 

Middle  Virginia. 

p.  S. — If  your  correspondent  of  Brotherton,  who 
signs  VV.  will  write  to  Doctor  Klypsline,  P.  M.New 
Baltimore,  Fauquercounty,  Ya.  he  will  give  him  the 
receipt  for  a  mixture  of  white-wash  that  will  admira- 
bly suit  the  desired  purpose.  It  is  thought  so  valua- 
ble and  cheap  that  the  Dr.  has  procured  a  patent  and 
is  miking  much  money.  His  fee  is  g2.50,  or  p.OO, 
I  am  not  certain  which. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. 

Mr.  S.«.Tn:  JlfarcM6,  1832. 


The  dispositions  of  persons  are  said  to  be  various  as 
their  features  and  almost  as  great  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion exists  in  relation  to  matlersin  general.  This  idea 
occured  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  on  the  perusal  of 
the  prize  essay  in  No.  43,  American  Farmer,  on  the 
subj^^ct  of  raising  Indian  corn— a  grain  of  such  general 
notoriety,  so  simple  in  ils  cultivation,  and  almost  the 
staple  commodity  of  agriculture,  especially  in  the  mid 
die  and  western  stales,  that  one  is  almost  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  cunld  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  and  most  approved  management— there 
beino-  hut  one  way  and  that  the  right  one. 

True  it  is,  too  many  have  come  to  that  conclusion, 
and  each,  no  matter  how  much  at  variance  with  his 
neiirhhour  in  theory  and  much  more  in  practice,  thinks 
that  his  is  tlie  only  correct  method.  Ask  for  a  solu- 
tion on  philosophical  principles  and  two  thirds  if  not 
three  fourths  of  our  honest  and  enlerprizing  farmers 
cnnassin-n  no  better  reason  than  the  Dutchman  did  who 
travailed  the  old  road  in  preference  to  the  new,  because 
"his  fadder  had  always  gone  that  road  and  besure  had 
done  very  well."  Such  is  the  proneness  of  mankind 
to  remain  stationary  in  practice  almost  without  theory, 
purely  from  a  superstitious  regard  to  ancient  customs 
and  tiaternal  maxims.  Others  again,  adopt  implicitly 
whatever  comes  to  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  new  theory 
or  recent  discovery,  especially  if  the  same  be  found  in 
print  or  have  a  name  to  recommend  it— for,  as  Mr. 
Addison  ohserves,"thcre  is  something  in  a  name."  Ex- 


of  society  at  large.     There  is  a   medium  point  which 
usually  abides  the  test  of  sober  reason,  and  by  an  ad- 
herence to   which  men  do  seldom   err    in  the  specu- 
lative departments  of  "human  affairs."     With  much 
deference  and   profound  respect  to  the  judgment  of 
those  selected   to  examine  the  essays  offered  for  pre- 
miums in   the   American  Farmer,  I  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest that  the  writer  of  the  essay  on  Indian  corn  has 
fallen  a  little  into  one  of  the  errors  above   hinted  at. 
Ard  although   the  premium  awarded  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  the  merit  of  the  essay  is  entitled  to,  yet  I  think 
a  part  of  the  writer's  views  somewhat  erroneous.  His 
preliminary  remarks  are  truly  excellent  and  afford  a 
lesson  of  instruction  important  to  be  known  to  the  young 
agriculturist      There  are  so  many  advantages  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  deep  ploughing  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  least  discerning  should  have  over- 
looked it.     But   when    the  practice  of  deep   planting 
is  recommended  1  must  withhold  my  assent.     It  is  an 
important  desideratum  in  agriculture  that  the  earlier 
grain  can  be  brought  to  maturity  in  the  season  the  bet- 
ter.    Warmth  as  well  as  moisture  is  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  the  process  of  vegetation  and  insure  the  growth 
of  plants.     The  grain  then  being  deposited   from  six 
to  ten  inches  below  the  surface  must  be  several  de- 
grees colder  than  it  would  be  if  half  the  depth — the 
mediioit  point.    Hence  a  considerable  difference  would 
obtain  al  the  most  critical  period  of  a  corn  crop,  save 
the  time  of  earing.     Nor  is  this  all,  for  whilst  we  are 
taking  too  great  a  precaution  against  drought  we  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  drowning.     The  grain  being  deposi- 
ted to  the  depth  of  the  broken  soil  must  vegetate  on  a 
solid  bottom  and  none  but  horizontal  roots  being  nutri- 
ment to  the  stalk.     These  objections  to  deep  planting 
especially  to  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  are  satisfactor- 
ily established  by  reference  to  what  we  call  finishing 
furrows  in  the  breaking  up  of  a  piece   of  land,  where 
we  discover  the  corn  falls  far  short  of  that  planted   on 
loose  or  pulverized  earth.    After  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  and  repeated  experiments,  the  most  ap- 
proved method  as  security  against  rain  and  drought, 
I  find  is  to  furrow  out  deep  and  cross  or  check  half 
the  depth.     The  deep  furrows  serve  as  drains  or  re- 
servoirs to  hold  the  water,  for  but  little  is  needed   in 
the  first  stage  of  a  corn  crop.     Exceptions,  I  think, 
might  also  be  taken  to  the  general  rule  of  preserving 
a  level  surface  throughout  the  process  of  cultivation, 
which  supposes  light  tillage  as  the  writer  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph  has  recommended.     It  may  answer 
in  light  alfuvial  soils  or  where  the  ground   is  highly 
manured.     But  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  farmers 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  to  be  thus  favoured;  while 
we  offer  hints  for  the  good  of  one   it  should  be  in  the 
meantime  with  an  eye  to  the  whole-giving  a  general 
rule  and  noticing  the  exceptions.    For  we  well  know 
that  the  leveller  the  surface  the  more  it  is  inclined  to 
settle  and  become  hard  after  heavy  showers,  thus  de- 
feating the  important  object  of  keeping  the  soil  kght. 
Nor  do  1  think  there  can   be  any  objection  to  deep 
ploughing  while  the  corn  is  young,  for  it  serves   to 
keep^the  ground  mellow  and  lively  tu  the  depth  re- 
(piired— and  as  the  corn  becomes  older  plough  shallow- 
er.    Here  you  will  di.-cover  that  I  am  an  advocate  for 
moie  than  one  ploughing  even  in  addition   to  harrovv- 
ino-.     It  is  a  striking  trait  of  human  character  to  leave 
the  work  before  it  is  finished.     I  find  that  most   far- 
mers stop  the  plough  too  soon,  and  that  those  of  more 
ptvseverance  have  received  an  adequate   reward.     It 
may  be  said  that  much   ploughing  exhausts  the  soil, 
even  if  it  produces  more.     Granted:  be  mure  industri- 
ous to  recruit  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  in  your  judgment  any  of  the 
above  crude  remarks  contain  a  single  hint  likely  to  be 
useful,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them.     Other- 
wise, your  decision   will  be  cordially  acquiesced  in  by 
J.  Conservator. 


HORTICULTURE. 


It  is  an  honor  to  their  (the  Spaniards)  laws,  that  a 
man  loses  his  testimony  who  can  he  proved  once  to 
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aht  to  be  avoided  as  prejudicial  to  the  cause  '  have  been  drunk.— Sir  William  Temple 


(From  Prince's  Pomologieal  Manual.) 

STRAWBERRIES. 

(Continued  from  page  iD.) 

Clustered  Scarlet — Hort.  Trans.    Lind. 

Clustered  H'ood  Pine. 

This  fruit  is  of  a  moderate  size,  obtusely  conical, 

or  nearly  round,  very  dark  purplish  red;  the  seeds  are 

of  the  same  color  as   the   fruit,  unequally  embedded 

between  the  intervals,  which  are  sometimes  flat,  and 

at   other   times  bluntly  ridged;  the  flesh  is  scarlet, 

firm,  and  well  flavored. 

Cockscomb  Scarlet — Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
This  fruit  is  large,  compressed,  with  a  furrow  along 
the  apex,  which  appears  as  a  simple  indenture  when 
the  berry  does  not  put  on  a  cockscomb-shape;  the  early 
berries  are  completely  cockscombed,  so  much  so  as  to 
enclose  the  calyx  within  the  fruit  by  surrounding  the 
end  of  the  peduncle;  the  color  is  a  bright  scarlet;  the 
seeds  are  pale,  slightly  embedded  between  flat  inter- 
vals; the  flesh  is  of  a  pale  scarlet  hue,  sidid,  with  a 
large  core,  well  flavored  but  without  acidity. 
Wilmot's  Late  Scarlet — Pr.  Cat.  Land.  Hort. 

Trans.  Lind. 
JVilmoVs  Scarlet,  Wilmot's  JVew  Scar-~\   of  English 
let,  WilmoVs  Seedling,  Lar^e  Scnr- S. Catalogues, 
let,  Late  Scarlet,     Late  Virii;inian,j         &c. 
This  fruit  is  very  large,  bluntly  conical,  irregularly 
shaped,  and  of  a  shining  light  red  color,  the  seeds  are 
small,  deeply  embedded,  with   ridged   intervals;   the 
flesh  white,  hollow,  in  the  centre,   and  of  moderate 
flavor.      It  is  a  good  bearer,  lipemng  late  enough  to 
succeed  the  old  scarlet,  and  producing  its  berries  in 
succession,  so  as  to  afford  a  continued  supply.     In  or- 
der to  taste  it  in  perfection,  it  should  be  eaten  as  soon 
as  gathered. 

Sir  Joseph  BANris'  Scarlet — Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
JVew  Scarlet.  lb. 
This  fruit  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  of  moderate 
size,  oblong,  with  a  neck,  the  apex  blunt;  the  seeds  are 
nearly  prominent,  w  ith  very  flat  intervals;  the  flesh  is 
a  brilliant  scarlet,  firm  and  high  flavoured.  Mr. 
Lindley  remarks,  that  this  variety  is  very  closely  alli- 
ed to  the  Austrian  scarlet,  with  which  it  has  probably 
been  sometimes  confounded;  it  ripens  nearly  at  the 
same  tirae,  and  though  not  so  prolific,  has  a  superior 
flavour. 

Vernon's  Scarlet — Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
While  Scarlet.  lb. 
This  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round,  dark  red,  rather 
hairy,  the  seeds  are  slightly  embedded,  with  flat  in- 
tervals; the  flesh  is  of  a  pale  vermilion  hue,  white  at 
the  centre,  solid  and  well  flavoured.— It  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  ripens  early. 

Knight's  Large  Scarlet — Hort.   Trans.      Lind. 
Hairy  leaved  Scarlet, 
Great  Jlmerican  Scarle^ 
Large  Scarlet, 

This  fruit  is  about  the  medium  size,  roundish  or 
slightly  conical  in  its  form,  and  of  a  light  vermilion 
colour;  the  seeds  are  deeply  embedded,  with  ridged 
intervals;  the  flesh  is  nearly  white,  soft,  and  of  a 
pleasant  flavor. 

Lewisham  Scarlet — Hnrt.  Trans.  Lind. 
Scarlet  Cluster.  lb. 
This  fruit  is  of  small  size,  roundish,  with  a  short 
neck,  slightly  hairy,  of  an  uniform  dark  shining  pur- 
plish red,  and  grows  in  clusters;  the  seeds  are  embed- 
ded, but  not  deeply  so,  and  with  flat  intervals;  the 
flesh  is  scarlet,  firm,  and  solid;  the  flavor  very  moder- 
ate. 

Mkthven  Scarlet- Pr.  Cat.   Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 
Methven  Scarlet.     Southampton  Scarlet. 
Lindley  and  others  thus  describe  this  variety.  The 
fruit  very  large,  cordate,  compressed,  inclining   ta 
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cockscomb  shape  in  the  earliest  fruit,  the  lalo  berries 
conical:  the  colour  dark  scarlet;  the  seeds  nale  yellow, 
not  deeply  embedded,  regularly  and  closrly  set  with 
ridged  intervals;  the  llesh  of  a  scarlet  hue,  very  wool- 
ly, and  tasteless,  with  a  large  hollow  in  the  centre. 

Oblong  Scarlet — Hort.  Trant.    Lind. 
Long  fruited  Scarld,      ^ 

Loiis;  Scarlet,  V-of  English  calalogues,  &c. 

FaiUey's  Early  Scarlet,  j 

This  fruit  is  of  a  rather  large  size,  oblong,  with  a 
long  neck,  which  part  being  without  seeds  has  a  pecu- 
liar glossy  or  shining  appearance,  of  a  bright  light 
scarlet  colour;  the  seeds  are  few,  deeply  embedded, 
between  ridged  intervals;  the  flesh  is  nearly  of  the 
same  color  as  the  outside,  but  of  a  little  paler  hue, 
firm,  and  of  good  flavor. 

PiTMASTON  Bi  icK  ScARLET — Hort.  Tratis.    Lind. 
Early  Pitmaston  Blaik.     lb. 

This  fruit  is  of  moderate  size,  oblong,  with  a  neck, 
slightly  hairy,  and  of  a  dark  purplish  red  color;  the 
seeds  on  the  sunny  side  are  of  a  similar  hue,  but  on 
the  other  they  are  yellow,  not  deeply  embedded,  and 
the  intervals  are  rather  flat.  The  flesh  is  tinged  with 
scarlet,  tender,  with  a  small  core,  sweet  mingled  with 
a  pleasant  acidity,  and  partaking  a  little  of  the  rasp- 
berry flavor. 

Scone  Scarlet — Hort.  Trans.  Lind. 

This  fruit  is  of  moderate  size,  round,  without  a 
neck,  hairy,  of  a  light  shining  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
ind  paler  on  the  other;  the  seeds  are  dark  brown, 
deeply  embedded,  with  round  intervals; The  flesh  firm, 
and  of  a  pale  pink  hue;  the  flavour  sharp,  with 
abundance  of  acid.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripens  late, 
and  the  fruit  contains  more  acidity  than  any  other 
known  variety. 

Remarks. 

The  varieties  of  strawberries  here  described  are 
deemed  suSicient  in  point  of  number  for  the  purpose 
of  selection;  the  author  has,  however,  a  number  of 
kinds  under  culture  of  which  he  cannot  at  present 
define  the  peculiarities  with  sufiicient  precision,  and 
he  therefore  defers  noticing  them  until  his  investiga- 
tions are  perfected.  In  the  descriptions  given  in  this 
work,  where  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  mentioned,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  comparison  is  only  made  be- 
tween the  varieties  belonging  to  each  particular  class, 
and  that  it  does  not  comprise  the  varieties  belonging 
to  other  classes;  and  where  it  is  stated  that  the  fruit 
has  a  core,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is,  that 
the  core  readily  separates,  adhering  to  the  calyx, 
when  the  receptable  is  removed. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HEATING   HOT  HOUSES    AND    GREEN- 
HOUSES   BY  HOT  WATER. 

Although  the  subject  of  heating  hot-houses.  See, 
by  hot  water,  may  not,  to  a  superficial  view,  seem 
to  be  of  very  e.vlensive  practical  utility,  yet  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  econ 
omy  of  heat,  may  lead  to  results  of  much  impor- 
tance, which  the  enquirer  could  not  have  anticipa- 
ted. We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will 
excuse  us  for  dwelling  somewhat  in  detail,  on  a 
topic,  apparently  in  some  degree  foreign  from  the 
great  interests  to  which  our  paper  is  devoted. 

Those  green  houses,  and  other  repositories  of 
untimely  and  exotic  vegetation,  in  Europe  called 
forcing-houses,  in  which  fire  was  made  a  substi- 
tute lor  heat  of  climate,  had  been  for  two  centu- 
ries, heated  solely  by  brick  flues;  that  is,  by  the 
heat  given  uut  by  the  blaze  and  smoke  of  burning 
fuel.  That  this  mode  had  been  entirely  adequate 
to  its  end  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  at  Kew,  Paris, 
Liverpool,  Leyden,  BerUn,  St.  Petersburg,  &c.  they 
have  been  able  to  produce  grapes  in  winter;  pine-ap- 
ples in  spring;  and  to  bring  into  flower  the  rarest 
West  and  East  India  plants,  and  even  to  ripen  their 
fruits  to  great  perfection. 


When,  however,  the  mnnagemenl  of  steam  became 
familiar  to  British  mechanics,  they  applied  the  surplus 
steam  not  reijuired  for  their  machinery,  to  the  healing 
of  their  work-shops.  This  soon  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  in  heating  every  description  of  forcing- 
houses,  hothoiisi^s,  greenhouses,  conservatories,  gra- 
ptries,  and  pineries.  They  were  the  subjects  of  great 
praise,  but  nevertheless,  a  great  proportion  of  the  prac 
tical  gardeners  revolted  at  them;  not,  as  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  from  well  grounded  objections  to  the 
use  of  steam,  but  from  the  al/use  of  it;  because,  instead 
of  using  it  as  an  atixiliary  power,  the  projectors,  vain 
of  their  discovery,  insisted  on  its  being  an  universal 
remedy.  It  was  like  a  quack  medicine,  able  to  cure, 
equally  well,  all  diseases,  however  opposite  their 
character. 

The  Hon.  J.  Lowell  has,  in  our  opinion,  discovered 
and  put  into  useful  operation,  an  improvement  on  the 
European  modes  of  heating  hot-houses,  Stc.  After 
having  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  inspection  of 
this  improvement,  we  requested  and  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Lowell  to  furnish  us  with  the  following  notices,  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  his  mode  of  heating  hot- 
houses, Stc. 

"I  imported  the  horticultural  transactionsof  Europe, 
and  found  the  parties  divided  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  heating  by  steam  and  by  smoke  flues. 
I  said  to  my  friends,  these  gentlemen  are  so  angry 
with  each  other,  that  they  do  not  perceive  that  the 
two  modes  of  hrating  greenhouses,  &c.  may  be  very 
easily  combined.  Why  should  the  advocates  for 
smoke  flues,  be  so  obstinate  as  to  reject  the  prodigious 
power  of  steam?  And  why  should  the  new  advocates 
for  steam,  reject  the  heating  effects  of  the  smoke  and 
the  flame,  which  must  be  at  least  equal  to  all  the  heal 
which  they  can  force  the  ignited  fuel  to  part  with  to 
the  kettles? 

"I  resolved  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  heating 
by  steam  only.  I  placed  my  boiler  within  my  house, 
instead  of  following  their  example.  This  alteration 
alone  was  a  saving  of  one  ton  of  coal.  I  then  resolved 
to  continue  my  smoke  flues  in  addition  to  my  steam 
pipes.  I  soon  perceived  that  1  had  gained  most  im- 
portant benefits.  I  found  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  winter,  there  were  not  more  than  thir- 
ty in  the  whole  (one  quarter  part)  in  which  it  was 
necessary  or  even  useful  to  raise  any  steam  whatever. 
Here  let  me  slop  to  explain  this.  Steam  will  not  rise 
to  heat  a  steam  pipe,  till  your  water  in  the  boiler  is 
heated  to  212  degrees.  But  before  that  happens,  your 
brick  flue  has  been  so  heated  as  to  raise  the  thermo- 
meter in  your  house,  to  60  degrees  at  least.  Now  as 
this  degree  of  heat  is  not  only  suflicient  for  your  plants, 
but  a  belter  temperature  for  their  health  than  any 
other,  being  about  the  average  temperature  of  summer, 
all  artificial  heat  above  that  point  is  positively  hurtful. 
The  practical  gardener  will  comprehend  me,  when  I 
say  that  it  forces  plants  prematurely  and  they  are 
weakly  and  sickly. 

"Such  was  the  state  of  our  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  we  were  told  that  hot  water  pipes  and 
reservoirs  were  adapted  to  c^ire  all  our  evils,  and  pro- 
duce, not  only  economy  of  fuel  but  of  labor.  I  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  accotsnts  of  this  new 
discovery.  The  fact,  unquestionable  in  itself,  that 
hot  water  parts  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  any 
other  substance,  struck  my  imagination.  I  resolved 
at  once  to  try  the  hot  water  system;  but,  instructed 
by  experience,  I  resolved  that  if  I  adopted  it,  I  would 
not  give  up  the  smoke  flue,  which  1  kneto  had  given 
out,  at  least,  as  much  heat  as  either  steam  pipes  or 
hot  water  pipes  could  do — or  in  other  and  plainer  lan- 
guage, in  using  either  hot  water  or  steam  pipes  ex- 
clusively, you  gave  up  one  half  of  all  your  power — 
you  reduced  at  once  one  pound  of  coal  to  half  a  pound. 

"Having  made  these  replies  to  your  inquiries,  I  beg 
leave  to  ask  you  to  republish  the  observations  of  Mr. 

iPaxton,  principal  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth.  His  remarks  were  made,  in  reply  to 
Strictures  of  Mr.  Loudon,  as  to  his,  Mr.  Paxtun's, 


relusal  to  adopt  the  hut  water  system.  Of  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  abilities,  Loudon  himself  vpeaks  in  high  teruia. 
The  public  will  judge  of  the  comparative  capacity  of 
the  two  parties  to  decide,  when  tliey  learn  that  Mr. 
Loudon  is  an  architect  and  Mr.  Paxton,  whom  lis 
praises,  has  the  care  of  nearly  thirty  green-houses, 
liot-houses  and  pineries,  that  he  is  the  practical  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  most  extensive  establisliinents  in 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Paxton  urges  the  same  objectioa 
which  1  have  urged  to  hot-water  apparatus,  when  used 
exclusively,  that  it  is  a  wasteiul  expense  as  to  green- 
houses and  graperies,  because  there  is  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  nights  in  the  year,  when  you  are 
obliged  to  get  up  yuur  hot  water  pipes  to  their  max- 
imum. 

"1  believe  fully,  that  if  our  improvement  should 
ever  be  admitted  into  Great  Britain,  it  would  super- 
sede the  present  modes  of  heating.  Its  essential  su- 
periority consists  in  this:  the  upper  pipes  without 
flanges,  are  laid  along  the  top  of  llie  smoke  flue,  and 
the  lower  are  returned  in  contact  with  the  same  flue. 
Thus  the  heating  of  the  water  pipes  is  very  essential- 
ly accelerated,  and  their  cooling  as  essentially  retard- 
ed. At  Koxbury,  on  the  famous  27th  of  January 
last,  the  thermometer  in  my  hot  house  did  not  fall  be- 
low Sti;  and  at  Gardiner,  :Sle.  in  a  very  large  green- 
house heated  on  the  same  principle,  on  the  same  day, 
the  thermometer  within  the  house  stood  at  39",  while 
without  it  sunk  to  the  degree  of  2U  below  0." 

•'P.  S.     I  ought   not  to   conclude  these  remarks, 

without  adding  that  your  apparatus  for  heating  rooms, 

embracing  as  it  does,  the  principles  necessary  to  give 

a  quick  and  durable  heat,  is,  1  think,  of  great  value." 

T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  noticed  above,  were  as  follows: 

"  Question  How  do  you  like  hot  water  in  com- 
parison to  fire  flues?" 

"Answer.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
draw  any  conclusion,  I  will  answer  your  question. 
When  hot  water  was  first  noticed  in  the  horticultural 
transactions,  I  was  almost  in  raptures  with  the  idea, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  I  sat  about  heating  those  two 
pits  you  now  see  with  it,  and  although  it  was  thought 
the  pipes  then  put  in,  (a  double  return,)  would  be 
more  than  suflicien.t  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the 
pits,  independent  of  two  large  cisterns  full  of  hot  wa- 
ter, to  my  astonishment,  on  the  approach  of  severe 
weather  we  had  considerable  difficulty  to  keep  out 
the  frost;  and  in  the  severe  storm,  two  years  since, 
our  pine  plants  were  so  much  injured,  that  they  near- 
ly all  started  prematurely  into  fruit  in  the  spring. 
You  are  aware  that  waterevaporates  into  steam  at212 
degrees  Fah.,  and  consequently,  the  pipes  cannot  be 
heated  to  a  greater  degree.  The  difliculty  in  hot  water 
is;  that  while  in  a  severe  frosty  night,  the  external 
atmosphere  is  continually  lowering,  you  cannot  keep 
increasing  the  hot  water  to  counteract  its  effects, 
without  putting  up  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  pipes 
that  would  be  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
when,  with  a  well  constructed  flue,  you  could  ad- 
vance to  any  degree  that  might  be  required.  Our 
houses  are  so  contrived  that  we  have  full  command  of 
the  internal  air,  without  in  the  least  distressing  the 
flues  in  the  most  severe  weather;  and  my  foreman 
has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  the  only  fire  requiring 
attention  more  than  once  in  the  evening,  is  that  at- 
tached to  the  hot  water  pit.  I  have  offered  him  a  man 
to  assist  him,  but  he  has  always  refused,  saying,  he 
had  no  cause  to  visit  the  fires  more  than  once  in  the 
evening,  except  in  very  severe  weather.  There  are 
flues  in  the  garden,  erected  before  I  came  to  Chats- 
worth,  that  almost  burn  one  end  of  the  house  while 
the  other  is  nearly  cold;  but  these  I  do  not  now  use 
for  early  forcing,  and  therefore  have  not  altered  them. 
All  the  flues  1  have  built,  give  out  heat  in  so  uniform 
a  manner,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  one  end 
of  the  house  and  the  other;  and  by  the  plan  of  having 
an  open  canal  of  water  at  the  front  of  the  fires,  to  give 
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out  moisture  according  to  the  heat  required,  not  the 
greatest  action  of  the  flue  can  in  the  least  injure  vege- 
tation; being  a  self-actor,  it  evaporates  more  or  less  as 
the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  fire  becomes  necessary. 
And  on  entering  the  house,  after  a  severe  frosty  night, 
not  the  slightest  unpleasantness  is  perceptible.  This 
canal  is  made  of  block  tin,  and  when  properly  painted 
•will  last  a  great  number  of  years." 

"Q.  Do  you  mean  then  to  discontinue  hot  water 
for  forcing?" 

"A.  By  no  means;  I  have  some  alterations  at  pre- 
sent going  on  for  improving  it  if  possible;  all  I  want 
is  for  it  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  for  all  persons 
who  give  tlieir  opinions,  lo  speak  from  experience." 
We  will  close  this  article  with  a  few  brief  remarks 
of  our  own.  More  or  less  heat  is  always  e.xpended 
in  and  about  a  fireplace,  during  the  combustion  of  fuel. 
Of  course  it  must  be  good  economy,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  construct  a  fireplace  within  the  apartment  to  be 
heated.  A  smoke  fiue  is  often  pervaded  by  flame,  as 
well  as  by  smoke  and  hot  air,  for  many  feet  from  the 
furnace,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fireplace,  adding  much  to  its  power  of  heating. 
A  hot  water  pipe  placed  on  or  in  contact  with  a  flue, 
receives  heat  from  the  latter  and  distributes  it  more 
equably,  than  could  he  done  by  the  flue  alone.  This 
arrangement,  together  with  a  reservoir  somewhat 
larger  than  the  boiler,  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  is 
wanted  in  temperature,  may  serve  to  equalize,  or 
nearly  so,  the  warmth  of  both  ends  of  the  house. 

The  boiler,  flue,  pipes  and  reservoir,  are  receivers, 
carriers,  distributors  and  depositories  of  heat,  and  are 
all  useful  when  judiciously  employed. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  desired  in  heating  hot- 
houses, &c.  A  quick  heat,  which  may  be  gained 
from  brick  flues  or  steam  pipes.  A  durable  heat, 
furnished  by  hot  water  pipes  and  reservoirs.  And  a 
moist  heat,  obtained,  as  mentioned  above  by  Mr.  Pax- 
ton,  by  "open  canals,"  or  by  any  kind  of  open  metal- 
lic vessels  containing  water  and  placed  in  a  warm 
situation,  or  by  perforated  steam  pipes  and  other  modes 
now  in  use. 

Mr.  Lowell's  meth  d  of  combining  a  quick  with  a 
durable  heat,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  great  improvement, 
which  might  be  advantageously  used  for  many  other 
purposes,  besides  heating  horticultural  edifices.  Its 
value  has  been  ascertained  by  the  infallible  test  of  ex- 
periment; and  we  lliink  it  will  be  embraced  with  avi- 
dity by  Europpan  as  well  as  American  horticulturists. 
We  believe  that  the  apparatus  for  heating  by  hot 
water,  constructed  by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  Col. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  heretofore  described  in  our  paper,  are 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  latest  English  im- 
provements in  that  branch  of  economy,  and  think 
their  enterprize  and  skill  deserve  high  commendation. 
Mr.  Lowell's  apparatus,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  greatest  advances  of  which 
we  have  seen  any  notices,  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  Stales. 


RURAXi  ECoiMonav. 


Magiiificient  Cyprest  Tree. — In  the  gardens  of 
Chapultepec,  near  Mexico,  the  first  object  that  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  magnificent  cypress,  called,  the  cypress 
of  Montezuma.  It  had  attained  its  full  growth,  when 
that  monarch  was  on  the  throne,  (1520.)  so  that  it 
must  now  be  at  least  400  yeais  old;  yet  it  still  retains 
all  the  vigor  of  youthful  vegetation.  The  trunk  is 
forty  one  teet  in  circumference,  yet  the  height  is  so 
majestic  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass  appear 
slender.  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a 
cypress  93*  English  feet  in  circumference,  which  yet 
does  not  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  decay. 

[fVard's  Mexico. 


Why  should  the  crowns  be  removed  from  ripe  pine- 
apples? 

Because,  when  sufi'ered  to  remain,  they  live  upon 
the  fruit  till  they  have  sucked  out  all  the  goodness. 


BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Dardenne  Pust  Office,  Missouri,  ) 
Mr.  Smith:  2lst  March,  \S3-J.      > 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussions 
and  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal  latterly,  on  the  subject  of 
hots  in  horses.    Each  of  your  principal  correspondents, 
viz:  Dr.  Harden,  Agricultor  and  Mr.  Ellis,  has  added 
considerably  to  the  "ommon  stock  of  information   on 
that  interesting  subject;  and  with  a  view  of  adding 
my  mite  also  to  that  common  stock,  I  have  presumed 
to  furnish  you  with  the  result  of  some  of  my  own  ob- 
servations.    In  the  outset  then,  with  all  du8    defer- 
ence to  gentlemen  whose  scientific  education  and  very 
superior  means  of  acquiring  specific  information   have 
so  greatly  exceeded  mine,  I  will  state  a  fact  which 
seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  writers 
on  this  subject,  viz:  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  these  gad,  bot  or  nit  flies;  in  their  general  appear- 
ance having  a  near  assemblance  to  each  other,  yet  suf- 
ficiently distinct  upon  close  inspection  to  be  identified 
as  a  distinct  species  of  insect.     The  fly  which  1  sup- 
pose produces  the  bot  is  smaller  than  the  other  and 
rather  longer  in  proportion  to  its   thickness,  and  of 
rather  a  darker  color;  the  light  yellow  color  about  the 
head  and  body  being  not  quite  so  conspicuous;  this  (the 
smaller  of  the  two  species)  which  I  consider  the  parent 
of  the  bot,  deposits    its  eggs  on  the   under  jaw   and 
on  the  neck  of  the  horse  about  the  junction  of  the 
neck  with  the  head,  and  no  where  else.     Its  vision  is, 
I  apprehend,  from  its  habits,  rather  indistinct,  as  it 
almost  always  misses  its  aim,  unless  it  passes  between 
the  fore  legs  of  the  horse,  when  about  to  deposit  an 
egg;  and  frequently  when  it  does  so  pass,  if  a  man  be 
standing  near  the  horse's  head,  it  often  becomes  con- 
fused, when  it  uniformly  abandons  the  horse  for  an 
interval  of  5,   10,  or  15  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
deposit  a  single  egg  and  again  retreats  for  another  in- 
terval of  like  duration.     Agricultor  is  perfectly  correct 
as  to  the   antipathies  of  the  horse  to  this  fly;  from 
which  I  infer  that  it  is  a  deadly  enemy.     My  work 
horses  always  become  entirely   unmanageable  when 
this  species  of  fly  attacks  them,  and  I  am  compelled, 
whenever  one  of  them  commences  operations,  to  stop 
my  team  and  watch  for  the  periodical  returns  of  the 
enemy,  and   from  his  uniform  approach  between  the 
fore  legs  of  the  horse  am  enabled  generally  to  succeed 
in  catching  the  annoying  insect  very  soon,  and  exhibit- 
ing it  to  my  horse,  when  he  immediately  becomes  pa- 
cified and  proceeds  to  labor  with  his  accustomed  calm- 
ness.    The  place  of  deposit  of  the  egg,  I   think  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  old  field  horsi'sor  horses  kept 
at  pasture  never  have   many   bots.     The  eggs  are 
placed   where  the  horse  cannot  reach  them  with  his 
mouth,  are  never  very  numerous,  and  if  they  chance 
to  drop  amongst  the  grass,  will  generally  fall  entirely 
to  the  ground  and  out  of  his  reach,  where  they  perish. 
Not  so  with  the  well  fed  horses,  the  very  act  of  eat- 
ing out  of  the  trough  enevitably  rubs  the  eggs  loose 
from  the  lower  jaws  and  throat  of  the  horse,  and  places 
them  amongst  his  food,  with  which  they  are  carried 
to  the  stomach,  the  heat  of  which  soon  animates  them. 
If  Dr.  Harden  will  select  an  egg  from   this  location 
and  hatch  it  with  his  breath  he  will  in  all  probability  find 
it  to  oe  a  young  bot.     Now  as  no  remedy  has  yet  been 
proposed  for  this  disease  (bots  in   horses)  which  may 
be  relied  on,  I  will  venture  to  recommend  a  preventive: 
it  is  either  to  remove  all  the  eggs  of  this'insect,  which 
are  never  very  numerous,  from  their  locations,  before 
feeding,  or  which  would  probably  be  less   troublesome 
and  eijually  eflectual,  to  anoint  the  throat  and  jaws  of 
all  very  valuable  horses,  repeatedly,  with  the  common 
mercurial  ointment,  or  some    other  vermifuge  that 
would  not  injure  the  horse.     My   own  practice  is  to 
scrape  oflT  the  eggs  frequently,  and  if  often  enough 
and  well  done,  will  I  am  confident  be  eft'ectual. 

The  other  species  of  nit-fly,  I  suppose  produces  a 


worm  which  inhabits  the  after  bowels,  of  which  horses 
discharge  great  numbers  in  the  spring,  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length;  the  largest  aoout  the  thickness 
of  a  common  rye  straw  in  the  centre,  tapering  gradu- 
ally and  regularly  each  way  from  that  point  to  each 
end,  which  is  about  half  or  less  than  half  the  size  of 
the  centre;  variegated  in  its  color,  probably  from  the 
internal  contents  of  the  insect  showing  themselves 
through  the  serai-transparent  coats.  This  last  fly  de- 
posits its  eggs  indiscriminately  upon  the  legs,  sides 
and  belly  of  the  horse,  where  they  can  be^eached  readi- 
ly by  the  mouth,  and  are  probably  taken  into  the  mouth 
when  nipping  himself  with  his  teeth  to  allay  occasional 
itchings,  and  carried  down  the  gullet  with  the  next 
mouthful  of  food  which  he  eats;  and  finally  seek  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  intestines  of  the  animal.  This 
fly  is  very  unlike  the  other  in  its  habits;  it  approaches 
the  horse  deliberately,  lodges  about  his  sides  and  legs 
with  much  seeming  unconcern,  and  deposits  egg  after 
egg  as  opportunity  offers,  and  as  nature  prompts, 
without  at  all  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  horse;  but 
seldom  if  ever  placing  an  egg  in  company  with  those 
of  the  other  species.  Mr  Ellis  is  perfectly  correct 
in  the  statement  that  bots  sometimes  kill  horses,  by 
congregating  so  thickly  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
gullet,  and  also  in  the  passage  from  the  stomach  to 
the  bowels.  Several  horses  within  my  knowledge 
have  died  apparently  from  their  accumulation  at  the 
entrance  into  the  stomach,  in  such  dense  masses  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  entrance  of  any  food  into  that  or- 
gan. Should  you  deem  these  remarks  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Farmer  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  them, 
but  should  ^ou  determine  otherwise  I  shall  not  be 
greatly  mortified  as  I  have  never  before  attempted  any 
thing  for  the  press.  If  this  essay  should  be  consider- 
ed of  sufficient  value  to  merit  an  insertion,  I  may 
hereafter  attempt  a  description  of  the  different  soils 
and  the  dilTerent  modes  of  cultivation,  practised  in  this 
state,  with  some  of  the  results  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience on  those  subjects. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours,  with  great  respect, 

John  Smith. 

$:^The  P^ditor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  glad- 
ly receive  any  communication  the  writer  of  the  above 
may  think  proper  to  offer — particularly  on  the  subjects 
designated  by  him. 


(From  the  Augusta  Journal.) 
LIVERPOOL  SALT. 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  says: — "Last 
week  we  were  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the 
interior  of  the  state,  and  who  makes  several  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  every  year,  that  this  season  he  had 
been  very  unfortunate  in  the  manufacture  of  his  butter. 
He  said  that  his  family  made  and  packed  it  down  as 
usual;  but  that,  for  the  first  time,  they  used  Liverpool 
or  blown  salt.  Although  the  same  care  was  taken  in 
manufacturing  and  packing  the  butter,  it  was  of  so  in- 
ferior a  quality,  that  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
bring  it  to  market.  This  gentleman  attributes  his  loss 
to  the  Liverpool  salt." 

From  the  above,  as  well  as  from  what  we  have 
previously  communicated, it  would  seem  that  the  salt 
in  question,  has  not  those  antiseptic  properties  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  possess — and  upon  fur- 
ther investigation,  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  great  risk  in  using 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  also,  as  is  now  the 
custom  with  many  of  our  farmers;  nor  would  it  be 
safe  to  use  it  in  packing  beef,  pork,  &c.  because  it 
will  prove  wholly  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of 
these  important  articles  of  food  from  decomposition, 
and  thus  render  them  unfit  for  domestic  consumption 
or  shipping. 

We  have  been  induced  to  bring  this  subject  again 
before  the  public,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  wholesale 
grocer  in  this  town,  who  says  that  the  diflerence  be- 
tween butter  put  up  with  this  salt  and  with  the  natu- 
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ral  cryslalized  salt,  is  so  great,  that  lie  can  generallj' 
distinguish  it  at  once,  by  the  odour,  on  piercing  or 
opening  a  firkin.  We  sliould  be  gl.id  to  receive 
the  opinion  of  some  scienlific  gentleman,  who  has 
facilities  for  analyzing  Liverpool  salt  and  who  can 
b«st  judge  of  its  antiputrescent  qualities,  when  com- 
pared wilh  sail  brought  from  tlie  Bahamas,  Isle  of 
May,  Portugal,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

HOP  BEER. 

.Indover,  Con.  Feb.  1S32. 
For  one  barrel,  buil  1 J  lbs.  of  good  hops  and  I J  lbs. 
of  ginger  in  10  gallons  of  water,  one  hour.  Put  10 
quarts  of  molasses  into  a  barrel,  to  which  add  ihe  li- 
quor hot,  shake  it  well;  then  add  some  cold  water  and 
1  pint  of  yest,  shake  and  stir  it  again;  llien  add  Ihe 
whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  finely  beaten  and  cold  water 
sufficient  to  fill  the  cask,  give  it  another  stirring  witli 
a  stick,  bung  it  close  and  let  it  stand  one  month.  It 
should  be  made  in  June  or  July — instead  of  half  a 
pint  or  more  ot  lum  per  day,  a  moderate  quantity  of  it 
should  be  drank  by  the  laborer,  who  will  find  it  to 
add  tu  his  strength  and  vigor,  allay  his  thirst,  and 
prolong  his  life  and  consequently  his  usefulness.  Try 
it  and  see.  J.  T. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DISEASES  IN  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Goodsell:  Middlebury,  JUardi  Irf,  1832. 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper  to  make  public  the  following  useful  experiment. 
in  consequence  of  the  long  and  severe  winter,  my 
sheep,  especially  the  last  spring  lambs,  became  diseas- 
ed, costive,  and  undoubtedly  affected  wilh  the  worm 
in  the  stomach,  and  were  rapidly  dying  off.  I  then 
tried,  and  with  complete  success,  giving  them  ashes 
mixed  with~a  small  portion  of  salt,  and  immediately 
perceived  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  my  flock. 
VVithin  forty-eight  hours  the  alteration  was  evidently 
for  the  belter;  since  which,  I  have  scarcely  suffered  a 
single  loss.  The  mixture  may  be  one-fourth  salt — 
feed  twice  a  week. 

I  suggest  these  remarks  hoping  they  may  prove  use- 
ful, as  our  flocks  are  suffering  to  considerable  extent. 
Editorial  or  other  remarks  are  invited  upon  the  above 
mentioned  subject.  P.  Stanton. 

iK[Z5Ci:i.x.,aNEOVS. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
TRAITE  D'AGRICULTURE. 

Adapte  ati  Climat  du  Bas- Canada. 

Redige  par  Jos.  F.  Perrauli,  pour  I'usage  des  es- 
tablishuienis  d'educalion  dans  les  Gampagnes,  8ic. 
Quebec,  1831. 

{Rtpm-i  to  the  JVew  York  Horticultural  Society,  and 
piiilUlttd  by  tlieir  order.) 

"Si  parfois  en  dissertant,  theurie  eclaire  et  instruit 
pratique,  pratique  aussi,  par  ses  experiments,  en  re- 
monte  prou  a  theorie  la  savanle."      Olivier  de  Serres. 

If,  sometimes  in  discussion,  theory  enlightens  and 
guides  experimei.t,  so  too  practice  and  experiment  will 
conduct  us  up  to  the  most  learned  theory. 

This  admirable  sentence  uf  the  venerable  agricultu- 
rist, who  was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  his  sove- 
reitrn,  Henry  the  Fourth,  is  exactly  applicable  to  this 
Canadian  wriler,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  and  define 
the  nature  and  meriis  of  his  modest  and  valuable  trea- 
tise. He  also  seems  to  deduce  the  philosophy  of  his 
art  from  long  experience,  teaching  judicious  practice 
and  suggesting  sound  theory.  And  lie  illustrates  his 
subjects  with  an  enchanting  simplicity,  uniting  so 
perspicuous  a  method,  to  such  purity  of  idiom,  thai  his 
work  really  deserves  to  rank  among  classical  books. 


and  IS  well  adapted  to  the  rising  generation,  whom  he 
wishes  to  see  instructed  in  agriculture.  To  this  end 
he  recommends  that  to  each  parish  school  an  experi- 
mental garden  should  be  allached,  and  a  small  experi- 
mental farm  be  connected  with  each  district  seminary. 

Mr.  Perrault  does  not  long  hesitate  in  the  ailoption 
of  a  proper  system  uf  instruction,  and  he  divides  the 
study  and  practice  of  agriculture  into  two  stages, 
which  he  terms  the  great  and  the  small  culture.  He 
considers  the  latter  alone  as  appropriate  to  the  first 
periods  of  education,  and  classes  in  it  the  following 
garden  cultivation  of  roots  and  useful  plants. 

1.  The  kitchen  garden,  for  pulse  and  esculents. 

i.  Fruit  garden. 

3.  Flower  garden. 

4.  Botanical  garden. 

5.  French,  or  ornamental  garden. 

6.  English,  or  landscape  garden.* 

The  above  branches  in  approved  language  or  tech- 
nology, constitute  the  art  of  horticulture,  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  agriculture,  as  the  fine  arts  of  po- 
etry, painting  and  music,  to  eloquence,  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  the  meriis  and  charms  of  which 
they  enhance  and  heighten.  The  second  pari  of  the 
work  of  JNIr.  Perrault  is  dedicated  to  the  history  of  la 
grande  culture,  or  an  exposition  of  the  profits  and  im- 
provements, of  agriculture,on  the  ground,  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  most  honorable  and  independent  of  all  arts; 
that  it  provides  abundantly  for  all  the  warns  of  life, 
invigorates  the  body,  and  forms  able  and  hardy  defen- 
ders of  the  country;  our  author,  following  the  favora- 
ble impulses  for  education  now  given  to  the  Canadian 
youth,  assumes  the  task  of  teaching  and  propagating 
the  knowledge  and  profession  of  agriculture,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  improvement  here- 
tofore unknown  in  that  country.  Not  unmindful, 
however,  of  the  necessity  of  a  clear  and  simple  method 
by  which  to  implant  wilh  more  care  and  certainty  his 
lessons  and  precepts,  he  considers  the  division  or 
classification  of  the  objects  of  agriculture  into  three 
parts,  namely  that  of  grain,  or  the  cerealia,  that  uf 
pasture,  fodder  and  cattle,  and  that  of  fruit,  garden 
stuft"and  wood  as  defective;  and  with  much  correct- 
ness, we  think,  establishes  six  great  sections  into 
which  tu  include  the  theoretical  elements  and  practi- 
cal matters  of  the  science  under  investigation.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  he  handles  the  subject: 

1.  The  animals  necessary  in  rural  economy; 

2.  'Ihe  buildings  that  must  be  provided; 

3.  The  seeding,  its  management  and  periods; 

4.  The  inclosures; 

5.  The  manures; 

6.  Aratory  implements,  tools,  utensils.  Sic. 
These  subjects  are  each  taken  up   separately  and 

treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  without  omitting  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  or  of  different  climates  and 
other  nations  which  merit  to  be  noticed,  and  in  many 
instances  to  be  adopted.  Under  ihe  head  of  animals, 
in  the  first  section,  we  have  been  surprised,  but  pleas- 
ed to  find  the  author  recoinmer;ding  highly,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pigeon- house  on  each  farm. — There  is  so  gene- 
ral, through  unfounded  a  prejudice  against  the  dove 
cote,  as  an  expensive  and  detrimental  appendage  of 
country  habitations,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  a  more  ju- 
dicious appreciation  of  it,  coming  from  so  respectable  a 
quarter.  The  author  proves  that,  with  proper  man- 
agement, it  becomes  a  source  of  great  profit,  whicli 
we  have  witnessed  to  be  the  fact  in  thesouth  of  Europe. 

The  operations  and  labors  of  agriculture,  next  en- 
gage the  attention  of  our  American  Agronome;and  he 
directs  or  supports  them  by  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples and  experiments. 

The  first  is  that  of  a/(enioh'Hg-  or  intercalating  the 
crops,  as  well  as  portions  of  ground  selected  for  crops. 

Another,  the  art  of  assolement,  that  is,  a  plan  of 


•  The  aim  of  the  author  being  that  of  direct  utility 
and  prompt  instruction,  he  confines  his  demonstrations 
to  the  first  division  only. 


improving  or  correcting  the  soil,  by  well  sorted  mix- 
tures ot  earth  or  vegetation,  manures  or  lying  fallow. 

A  third  operation  is,  the  steeping  of  seed  grain;  by 
which  process  it  is  preserved  against  ipiir  or  smut. 

Another  is  the  art  of  convening  to  some  beneficial 
use,  portions  of  iiiocjrish,  marshy,  and  unlillable  land. 

Modes  of  irrigation,  and  lastly,  the  labor  of  tillage , 
the  breaking  and  preparing  of  the  ground,  are  treated 
according  lo  their  great  relative  importance. 

It  should  be  very  difficult  lo  make  a  selection  or 
call  attention  to  one  more  particularly,  among  the 
various  subjects,  which  attest,  either  the  excellent 
judgment,  or  experience,  or  literary  acquirements  of 
the  writer.  But  we  must  advert  lo  one  passage  in  the 
article  on  Standing  Wood,  in  which  our  farmers  are 
proposed  as  models  to  the  Canadians. 

"In  clearing  your  lands,  leave  standing  such  trees 
as  are  on  the  line  of  roads,  and  especially  preserve  i 
broad  strip  of  wood  land  on  the  back  of  your  estate. 
Our  neighbors,  the  Americans,  set  us  the  example  of 
clearing,  more  discreet  than  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
They  begin  by  cutting  down  brush  and  furze,  and 
girdling  the  heavy  timber,  which  they  leave  stand- 
ing and  sow  around  it,  their  grain,  procuring,  the  first 
season,  crops  to  subsist  on,  such  as  our  forefathers 
could  not  obtain  until  several  years  had  elapsed. 

"Allow  all  fine  trees  to  remain  that  are  along  the 
borders  of  roads  or  paths,  or  that  keep  in  a  line,  though 
distant  apart.  Do  not  cut  down  trees  in  stony  or  ste- 
rile land;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  do  so  when  the 
trees  can  be  replaced  by  something  better;  leave  them 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  where  they  oppose  the  ra- 
vages of  freshets;  leave  them  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
for  they  shelter  the  plain;  keep  some  clumps  here  and 
there  in  your  field,  for  they  divert  or  attract  the  light- 
ning from  youi  dwellings;  be  in  no  haste  to  hew  down 
and  destroy  these  majestic  and  useful  productions, 
unless  you  are  certain  of  being  amply  indemnified  for 
the  exertion  and  expense  that  the  long  and  difficult 
undertaking  will  cost." 

The  next  aim  of  this  instructive  little  volume,  is  to 
show  the  value,  and  manner  of  pasture  or  prairie  cul- 
tivation. Canada  is  rich  in  prairies;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  when  a  French  colony,  that  country 
flourished  by  the  traffic  in  jielts  and  furs,  furnished 
by  her  prairies.  Meadows  or  grazing  grounds  could 
be  advantageously  and  easily  formed  and  encouraged 
froin  these;  and  the  greatest  advantages  might  be  de- 
rived by  regular  annual  crops.  Our  scienlific  and 
philanthropic  writer  demonstrates  to  his  countrymen, 
that  there  are  eight  or  ten  several  varieties  of  pro- 
ducts, from  which  they  may  obtain  gainful  results, 
and  which  he  invites  them  to  try,  on  idle  or  imper- 
fect grounds,  instead  of  the  one  or  two  kinds  of  cul- 
ture, to  which  they  have  attended  heretofore.  These 
are  the  Indian  corn,  clover,  timothy,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, sainfoin,  buckwheat,  flax,  beans,  lentils,  lupins, 
turnips,  tobacco,  potatoes,  topinambours,  helianthua 
tuherosus,  &c. 

Mr.  Perrault  terminates  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  by  the  diagram  and  rules  of  regulation  of  Dis- 
trict Colleges  or  County  Seminaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  boys  and  youths  in  the  higher  branches  of  ag- 
riculture, or  the  practice  of  the  art  on  a  great  scale; 
having  for  model  in  this  respect  the  celebrated  Agri-^ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Institute  of  Fromont,  near 
Paris, 

We  understand  that  a  Male  and  Female  Orphan 
School  on  the  Lancaster  plan,  is  already  founded^in 
Quebec,  and  kept  by  the  liberal  provisions  of  Ihe  wri- 
ter. That  his  humane  feelings  and  virtuous  deeds  are 
nut  bounded  by  territorial  limits,  we  have  abundant 
proof  from  reports  and  correspondence  with  American 
horticulturists,  who  will,  we  feel,  be  much  gratified 
to  be  united  with  him  in  his  charitable  and  philoso- 
phical labours;  and  will  he  happy  to  disseminate  his 
iiislruciions  among  our  own  farmers  and  agricultu- 
rists. Felix  Pascalis,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Mem.  Hor.  Soe. 
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POISONED  SHEEP. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Tilden  of  New-Lebanon,  N- 
y.  discovered  that  some  of  his  sheep  had  died  in  con- 
sequence of  eating  a  certain  plant  which  sprung  up 
early  in  the  spring  in  his  pasture,  and  which,  on  ex- 
amination,  proved  to  be  the  Scnccio  obovatvs,  called, 
sometimes,  ragwort.  Its  deleterious  qualities  were 
analysed  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnes,  of  this  city,  at  the 
lime,  aided,  I  think,  by  his  scientific  associates  in  the 
N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  but  the  particulars 
of  that  analysis  I  cannot  now  state.  They  were  given 
to  the  public  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  This  plant, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  not  found  in  all  places  where 
sheep  are  kept,  and  hence  the  reason  why  its  bad  ef- 
fects upon  them  have  never  been  extensive.  Though 
perhaps  farmers  would  do  well  lo  look  out  for  it  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

That  the  leaves  of  the  kalmia  nngusti folia,  or  low 
sheep  laurel  bush,  that  grows  in  low  springy  places, 
are  poisonous  to  sheep,  if  they  eat  them,  has  long 
been  known.  As  an  antidote  for  this,  take  for  one 
sheep,  as  tnany  corn  cobs  as  you  can  hold  in  both  hands, 
more  if  you  please;  boil  them  15  or  20  minutes  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them,  decant  off  half  a  pint 
of  this  water,  and  let  the  rest  sleep  for  further  use, 
give  this  half  pint,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  thing  pru- 
dent, when  new  milk  warm,  to  your  poisoned  sheep, 
by  means  of  a  tunnel.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  put 
lite  animal  undercover,  in  a  warm  place,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  cold  chill  that  will  be  apt  to  come 
upon  it,  sometime  after  this  warm  draught.  It  will 
soon  be  well;  though  perhaps  you  will  have  occasion 
to  repeat  the  dose,  possibly  more  than  once,  but  take 
care  not  to  overload  its  stomach,  especially  when  you 
perceive  it  getting  better.  [JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


PHces  Current  in  JYew  Vork,  April  7. 

Beeswax,  yellow  18a20.  Co((on,New  Orleanf.IOi 
a  .IS;  Upland,  .8^  a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a  lU.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  144a  17;  Flax  13  a  14^;  F(oi,  Ame- 
rican,7  a8.-  Flaxseed,!  bush.c\ean ;  rough ; 

Flour    N.   York,  bbl. a  5.12;  Canal,  5.87  a  6.12; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  S.25a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills a  6.12; 

country,  5.00  a ;  Alexand'a,  6. —  a  5.12^;  Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.00;  Petersg. a  5.00;  Kye  Flour, 

3.75  a  4.00;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  2.75  a  2.87;  per  hhd. 

14.00  a ;  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.06  a  1.08;  Vir. 

J. 00  a ;  Rye,  North,  78  a  79;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 

54;  Barley.  1.00  a  1.06;Oats,Sth.  and  North, .40  a  50; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00a  8.00 ;P)0- 
visoins.  Beef,  mess  8.75   a   9.25;  prime  5.25  a  5.75; 

cargo a   ;  Lard,  l\a  SJ;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12  50  a  IS.25;  prime  10.50  a  lO.S'J. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine  and  fresh,  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delaj. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 


BANK  OF  MARYLAND,         i 

Ballimore,  Dec.  24tk,  1831.      C 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Institution,  the  following  scale  and  rales  have  been 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  officers  thereof  in 
receiving  deposites  of  money  subject  to  interest,  viz: 

For  deposites  payable  ninety  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  per  annum  of 5  per  ct. 

For  deposites  payable  thirty  days  after  de- 
mand, certificates  shall  be  issued  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of 4  per  ct. 

On  current  accounts,  or  deposites  subject  to 
be  checked  for  at  the  pleasure  of  the  deposi- 
tor, interest  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  .     3  per  ct. 
By  order,  R.  WILSON,  Cashier. 


BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

A  few  more  are  engaged  and  will  be  received  in  a 
few  days  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 
Price  Jl  each. 

THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGING 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGING  THORN.  They  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Price  $5  ptr  thousand. 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated; 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Baltersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Raddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nfsl  Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow   Oat   Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Laud,  also,  Seed  Oats. 
IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands,  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Daton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  east  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Prunin" 
Tools. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  50  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  and  all  frish,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 


BAXiTIIXOaS   PKZCXIS   CWRREKT. 


Baltimore  Market.-A  small  advance  will  be  notic- 
ed in  flour  and  grain.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
flour  yesterday  was  4.75,  and  considerable  sales  had 
been  made  from  stores  at  our  quotations,  for  cash.  Sales 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  have  been  made  at  quotations. 
Nothing  else  worthy  of  special  notice  has  occurred. 

Tobacco. --Seconds, as  in  quality  3. 00a5. 00;  do; 
ground  leaf,  5  00  a  9.00.— Crop.'con.mon,  3.00, 
o.OO;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S  00- 
wrappeiy,5Uitablefor3egars,6.00a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00._Fine  vellow 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   8.(0.     Thein-nec- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  312  hhd.  Md  •  6  hhd« 
Ohio;  and  3  hlids.  Virginia— total  321  hhds.     '' 

Flodr— best  white  wheatfamily,J6.75  0  7.25;  surer 
Howard-st.  4.674  a  4.94  city  mills,  4.75  a  4.874  on  time! 

a— _iSusq..-a-;  Corn  MEALbbl.  3.60;  Grain,  belt 
red   wheat, .850  95;    while  do    95   0   1.08     Susn    95  „ 

98— Corn,  white,  48a  —yellow  48  a  . Rye    66   „  67 

—Oats,  32  a  33.— Beans,  75  0  80— Peas  65  a  70— 
Cloveii-seep  5.60  06.00 -Timothy.  2.00   a  "60    Or 

5"no'"'»  ^n"*!!   ':,?  "--^^ ■^^"  Meadow  Oal  Grass 

2.00a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  0  8-4-Lucerne  —  0  371  lb — 
Barlet,-Flaxseed  I.5O0I.62-C0TT0N  Va  7^  «  q  r  ^., 

,^^'",7^l'.^„^"•  "^-T^"^-n  --siN.ca^.so  9^ 

UpIand8aI04-WHisKEY,hhds.  lstp.264;inbbh  SS-"  o 

-29  a Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  49 

o  57;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  46;  three  quarters  do 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Unwashed,  Prime,  or  Saxony  Fleece  SO  o  S^ 
American  Full  Blood,  26  o  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 
26;  half  do.  2.2  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22%— 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, 8226i:230;  Country,  dew-rotted'' Si 
a7c.lb.  water-rotted, 7a9c.— Feathers,  — oS5-   Pla^ 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  6.50  a ,  ground,  1.60  o-— bbL 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33. CO  a high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  o  30.00;  bar  «us  pe'rton 
72.50a80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  o  6  00— 
Oak   wood,  3.60   a  4.00— Hickory,  4.60  a  6  00 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  20,  1832. 

Dprham  Short  Horn  Bfef.— We  are  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Barnilz,  for  the  following  account  of 
the  improved  Durham  short  horn  cow  Huby,  which 
was  slaughtered  on  the  3d  of  April,  at  York,  Pa.  Of 
the  qualiFy  of  the  beef,  Mr.  Barnitz  does  not  speak; 
but  he  very  politely  furnished  us  other  testimony  on 
that  point,  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  surloin  roasting 
piece— such  an  one  as  would  have  dignified  the  head 
of  Barnum's  long  table.  The  beef  was  excellent. 
We  concur  most  fully  with  Mr.  Barnitz  in  wliat  he 
says  of  half  blooded  Durham  short  horns,  as  milkers; 
and  these  are  within  the  reach  of  every  body  that 
owns  a  cow  and  is  willing  to  raise  a  calf;  for  there 
are  now  few  counties  of  the  middle  and  northern  states 
that  do  not  possess  a  bull  of  that  breed.  One  of  the 
finest  heifers  we  ever  saw,  is  a  half  blood  Durham 
short  horn,  by  the  celebrated  bull  Bolivar,  out  of  a 
very  fine  common  cow,  belonging  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Farmer.  She  is  but  eight  months  old,  was  taken 
from  the  cow  when  three  day's  old,  led  on  skim  milk 
and  soft  food  for  six  weeks;  after  which  she  was  put 
in  a  common  pasture  with  other  cattle.  She  is  un- 
commonly docile,  and  suffers  herself  to  be  handled, 
and  brushed,  of  which  she  is  very  fond.  All  who  see 
her,  suppose,  from  her  size  and  developements,  that 
she  is  at  least  a  year  old. 

Last  February  the  Editor  sold  a  half  blood  cow  to 
&  butcher,  which  was  taken  from  a  common  pasture 
on  the  first  of  December,  and  fed  for  two  months  on 
corn  meal  and  hay — a  peck  of  corn  meal  a  day  and  a 
feeding  of  hay  night  and  morning.  She  had  been 
kept  as  a  common  milch  cow,  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
havinor  o-one  dry  it  was  concluded  to  make  beef  of  her. 
Her  net  weight  of  beef,  (the  four  quarters.)  was  708 
pounds,  which  come  to  forty-six  dollars.  Now  when 
it  is  recollected  that  three  times  the  feeding  would 
not  have  made  a  common  cow  weigh  over  two-thirds 
as  much  as  she  did,  the  advantages  of  the  improve- 
ment will  be  apparent.  But  we  are  detaining  the 
reader  from  Mr.  Barnitz's  statement — 
Mr.  Smith:  York,  Pa.  .ipril  9, 1832. 

Sir, — I  promised  to  furnish  you  the  weight  and 
feeding  of  the  Durham  short  horn  cow  Ruby,  slaught- 
ered here  last  week.  This  beautiful  animal  was  im- 
ported by  Col.  Powel,  and  according  to  the  English 
herd  book,  was  eleven  years  old.  She  had  not  bred 
la'ely,  owing  to  her  great  tendency  to  fat.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  December  last  I  put  her  up  to  feed,  she 
was  fed  on  corn  meal  and  cut  corn  fodder  mixed  and 
moistened,  with  a  handful  of  oil  meal  and  salt  occa- 
sionally. The  extent  of  her  feed  in  meal  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  bushel  and  an  half  a  week;  it  was  intended  to 
have  sent  her  to  the  Baltimore  market,  but  by  themid- 
dle  of  March,  on  a  trial  we  made,  she  was  found  to  be 
80  over-loaded  with  fat,  that  it  was  thought  impracti- 
cable to  take  her  there;  her  weight  was  as  follows: 
Pounds. 
The  four  quarters  net,  1 ,064 

inside  fat  151 

hide  109 

Her  live  weight  exceeded  1500.  Although  fed  for 
little  more  than  three  months,  the  coat  of  fat  over  the 
rump  was  full  three  inches  thick.  The  extraordina- 
ry character  in  weight  and  fatness  of  this  animal,  can 
only  be  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
comparative  weights  of  cattle,  male  and  female,  and 
the  usual  time  required  to  produce  such  results.  The 
uniform  opinions  of  farmers  in  this  valley,  who  had 
examined  Ruby,  were,  that  no  animal  they  had  ever 
seen  could  compare  with  her  in  the  valuable  proper- 
ties of  easy  keep  and  tendency  to  fat, 

I  had  another  animal,  a  young  steer  of  the  short 
horn  stock,  half  bred,  which  was  slaughtered  lately, 
and  as  his  weight  was  uncommon,  I  will  state  it  with 
the  mode  of  rearing  and    keeping.     He    was   taken 
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from  his  dam,  an  ordinary  native  cow,  at  three  weeks, 
from  April  until  Dec.  in  each  year  he  was  kept  wholly 
on  the  pasture  ground,  through  the  winter  he  was  fed 
with  hay  and  a  small  daily  allowance  of  corn  meal, 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  growing;  he  was  stalled 
the  middle  of  last  November,  and  slaughtered  the  first 
of  February — his  feed  in  that  time  was  corn  meal  with 
cut  straw  twice  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  an 
half  a  week,  a  little  oil  meal  and  salt,  with  a  few 
boiled  potatoes  occasionally,  and  as  much  hay  as  he 
would  eat.    His  weight  was — 

Pounds 
The  four  quarters  net,  918 

inside  fat  93 

hide  125 

Fn  the  years  1830  and  '31,  I  had  half  bred  steers  on 
my  farm  that  had  been  reared  in  the  same  manner 
above  staled,  and  after  being  stalled  and  fed  about 
two  months,  were  slaughtered,  the  quarters  of  one  at 
two  years  and  six  months,  weighed  7201bs. — of  the 
other  at  three  years,  845lbs.  VVhen  it  is  recollected 
that  the  best  animals  of  our  native  stock,  rarely  ex- 
ceed 800  in  weight,  unless  over  six  years  old  and 
high  fed  for  at  least  six  months,  the  value  of  the  short 
horn  stock  for  the  shambles  is  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  above  cases. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Farmer,  from 
Frederick  county,  Virginia,  lately  proposed  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  milking  properties  of  half  bred  shorthorns, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  can  satisfy.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  half  bred  heifers,  some  were  kept  for  the 
uses  of  the  farm,  and  their  milk  used  in  the  mass  with 
that  of  other  cows.  The  milkmaid  always  reported 
that  the  milk  of  these  animals  was  much  richer  and 
more  abundant  than  that  of  the  native  stock,  on  mak- 
ing her  general  comparisons,  but  being  satisfied  with 
a  general  opinion  and  the  striking  external  dilTerence, 
no  particular  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  specific 
values  until  last  spring,  when  our  convenience  requir- 
ing it,  we  selected  two  young  half  bred  cows,  about 
five  years  old;  their  calves  were  taken  from  them 
when  two  months  old  and  being  then  milked  separate- 
ly, they  yielded  each  at  the  Bate  of  ten  pounds  of 
rich  butter  a  week  for  two  months,  not  exceeding  half 
a  pound  over  or  under,  each  week.  The  hot  weather 
then  came  on,  the  pasture  thinned  and  they  were  ad- 
vancing in  calf,  their  milking  proportionably  decreased, 
and  they  were  no  longer  separately  kept.  Besides 
the  pasture,  they  had  a  daily  allowance  of  a  quart  of 
corn  meal  each.  Two  of  my  neighbours  had  obtained 
half  bred  heifers  from  me,  and  on  making  inquiry 
with  them,  they  assure  me  their  animals,  on  a  separ- 
ate trial,  had  produced  for  some  months  last  season, 
each  upwards  of  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
They  are  persons  in  whose  statements  1  can  place  full 
confidence. 

In  giving  you  the  above  facts,  I  may  observe  that 
the  animals  slaughtered,  were  the  only  ones  I  had  for 
that  purpose  in  each  year,  and  were  not  selected  as 
specimens,  and  as  to  the  milking  I  give  the  general 
opinion,  drawn  from  the  source  most  to  be  relied  on, 
I  mean  the  milkmaid,  and  I  have  also  given  you  spe- 
cific trials  to  a  certain  extent,  made  by  particular  ob- 
servation, in  feference  to  our  own  convenience,  but  not 
with  a  view  to  furnish  extraordinary  samples. 

The  whole  of  my  experience  on  this  subject  goes 
to  confirm  an  opinion,  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion advanced.  That  the  value  of  the  improved  short 
horn  stock  will  be  best  elicited,  improved  and  useful- 
ly extended  by  crosses  with  our  best  native  stock.  A 
cross  with  any  animal,  not  worse  than  our  own,  is  an 
acknowledged  improvement,  and  a  cross  from  a  very 
superior  stock  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bring 
with  it  a  proportionate  advancement. 

A  gentleman  in  Virginia,  to  whom  the  agricultural 
community  is  already  much  indebted,  I  mean  Mr. 
Meade,  is  now  making  the  experiment  to  which  I  al- 
lude, and  which  in  a  general  way.  I  have  made  to  my 
own  entire  satisfaction.  His  intelligence  and  accura- 
cy  of  observation  will  ensure  to  iis  a  lesult,  in   the 


course  of  two  or  three  years,  which  1  trust  will  end 
all  doubts  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Very  truly  yours.  Sic. 

C.  A.  Barhitz. 


"Stop  my  paper!" — Every  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper can  collect,  from  his  "pigeon  holes,"  many  a 
curious  document,  containing  the  above  fearful  man- 
date, either  in  terms  or  in  substance.  Sometimes  it 
comes  in  so  gentlemanly  a  garb  that  it  does  one's  heart 
good  to  give  it  a  hospitable  reception;  occasionally, 
also,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  salvo  for  the  wound  it 
makes,  as  follows — "I  am  pleased  with  your  paper, 
but  retrenchment  in  my  out-gocs  is  demanded  by  my 
in-comes." — "Necessity,  not  my  will,  consents." — 
Then  again  a  ponderous  epistle,  in  a  know-every- 
thing  tone,  and  a  wishing-to  know-nothing-more 
style,  steps  in,  with  a  majestic  mein,  and  longpre- 
ami»?a<mg:  phiz,  and  says,  "Stop  my  paper.  I  have 
thirteen  volumes,  have  read  them  all  —  the  subject  is 
exhausted — nothing  more  can  be  written — nothing 
more  need  be  read."  But  of  all  these,  we  have  seen 
none  burthened  with  more  pregnant  reasons  for  stop- 
ping "my  paper"  than  the  following,  just  received 
from  a  subscriber,  at  our  office. 

■'Columbia,  Missouri,  March  27,  1832. 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

St)' — I  wish  my  name  discontinued  on  your  subscrip- 
tion list.  I  am  pleased  with  the  work,  but  it  don't  suit 
our  western  farmers — we  wish   something  that  will 
direct  us  how  to  farm  it  without  labour  or  care. 
"Yours  respectfully. 

Now  there's  a  reason  for  you — if  reasons  for  slop- 
ing a  paper  were  as  thick  as  blackberries,  none  more 
conclusive  than  the  above  could  be  found.  But  this, 
"slop  my  paper"  is  the  great  moral  power  that  moves 
the  world — the  Archimedean  lever.  Talk  not, to  us 
of  the  power  of  the  press — it  is  a  mere  vicegerency — 
the  captain  general  of  all  power  is  "slop  my  paper." 
It  makes  opinions  for  you  and  makes  you  support  ihem 
loo;  it  makes  men  great  and  measures  good;  it  com- 
mands the  waves  of  public  opinion  to  come  thus  far 
but  no  further;  it  seals  up  the  mouth  of  the  press  and 
silences  its  trumpet  tongue;  it  is  omnipotent  to  make 
our  fortunes  or  break  our  hearts;  and  therefore  we  would 
conciliate  its  forbearance.  We  therefore  offer  a  re- 
ward of  a  gold  medal,  with  appropriate  designs,  (con- 
sisting of  a  new  fashioned  printing  press,  surmounted 
by  an  Eagle,  the  tips  of  whose  wings  are  firmly  tied 
together  with  a  band  on  which  is  written,  "Stop  my 
paper,")  for  a  plan  of  conducting  an  agricultural  paper 
which  shall  "direct  us  how  to  farm  it  without  labour 
or  care." 


Mexican  Seeds — Sisal  Hemp. — To  the  polite 
attention  of  Rubens  Peale,  esq.  the  Editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer  is  indebted  for  a  variety  of  valuable  tree, 
shrub,  and  flower  seeds,  brought  from  Mexico  by  H. 
Perine,  esq.  American  Consul  at  Campeachy.  Mr. 
Peale  has  also  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  material  from 
which  Sisal  hemp  is  made,  being  apparently  a  leaf  of 
the  Agave  Americana.  VVe  have  left  the  specimen 
at  the'office  of  the  American  Farmer  for  the  inspection 
of  the  curious;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pub- 
lish the  letter  of  Mr.  Perine  accompanying  the  seeds, 
with  the  botanical  names  of  the  seeds,  Mr.  P.  having 
only  been  able  to  give  us  the  local  Spanish  names. — 
We  take  this  occasion  to  solicit  like  collections  from 
gentlemen  who  travel  or  reside  abroad.  Mr.  Peale 
and  Mr.  Perine  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  articles 
sent  us,  and  the  assurance  that  such  of  them  as  can 
be  <rrown  in  this  country  shall  be  faithfully  attended 
to.  The  Editor  hopes  Mr.  Perine  will  be  able  to  send 
him  a  hive  of  the  Stingless  bees  of  Mexico — should 
he  do  so,  he  would  confer  a  great  favor  on  us  and  the 
public. 
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(For  the  American  Farmer.) 

WHAT  IS  CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

By  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  JVeto  Yo/rk. 

Botanists,  the  only  persons  qualified  to  describe  this 
plant,  and  to  show  its  affinities  toother  plants, —  have 
agreed  to  call  it  Brotmtssecalintts,  being  one  of  sixty-six 
enumerated  species  which  constitute  that  genus.  Bo- 
tanists also  agree  that  it  is  a  perfect  plant,  growing 
from  its  own  seed;  and  not  a  monstrosity  depending 
(or  its  existence  on  the  disease  of  another  plant.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  appears  like  many  other  loceds 
to  have  been  naturalized  through  the  carelessness  and 
inattention  of  farmers. 

Others, — who  appear  to  be  not  botanists, — have  ar- 
rived at  different  conclusions.  Some  of  the  discrepan- 
cies among  this  class  of  observers,  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  following  extracts: 

1.  "I  repeat  my  firm  conviction  that  cheat  or  Dar- 
nel is  degenerated  wheat."  American  Farmer,  Vol. 
IS.  page  S85. 

2.  "In  Scania,  as  formerly  in  Britain, rj/e  was  sup- 
posed to  degenerate  into  [cheat."]  Loudon's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Plants. 

3.  "My  oats  appeared  to  be  utterly  destroyed. — 
However  about  a  month  afterwards  1  observed  abun- 
dant signs  of  renovation  in  the  multitude  of  young 
shoots  springing  up, not  outof  the  earth,  but  from  the 
joints  of  the  {oats,  which  when  ripe  proved  to  be]  all 
cheat."     American  Farmer,  Vol.  13.  page  337. 

4.  "The  circumstance  of  fine  timothy  meadows 
turning  to  cheat — can  be  attested  by  men  of  the  first 
character  and  information."  American  Farmer,  Vol. 
IS.  page  371. 

From  these  conclusions,  I  wish  to  express  my  dis- 
sent,— courteously  and  respectfully,  however,— re- 
membering that  though  I  difftr  from  those  witnesses 
on  one  subject,  I  probably  agree  with  them  on  twenty 
other  subjects.  All  of  them,  without  doubt,  believe 
what  they  have  written;  but  the  testimony  when 
brought  together,  proves  more,  (I  should  think)  than 
»ny  one  of  them  would  be  willing  to  adopt  as  his  own 
belief.  According  to  their  evidence,  cheat  springs 
from  no  less  than  four  difi'erent  kinds  of  plants,  not 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  that  cheat 
does;  and  to  show  (what  has  never  been  shown)  that 
one  plant  may  degenerate  into  another  genus,  would 
comparatively  be  a  trifle  compared  with  those  meta- 
morphoses. 

Those  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  nature 
»nd  affinities  of  plants,  can  hardly  comprehend  the 
extravagance  of  such  a  doctrine.  With  the  nature 
and  affinities  of  quadrupeds,  our  farmers  are  better  ac- 
quainted. It  may  be  difficult  to  select  cases  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  exactly  parallel  to  this  quadnqAe 
transmutation  into  cheat;  yet  as  these/c7(r  kinds  of 
gi'amina  belong  to  the  same  Natural  Order  in  Botany, 
we  may  choose /our  kinds  of  quadrupeds  from  the  same 
Natural  Order  in  Zoology,  all  of  wliich  shall  be  as 
likely  to  degenerate  intj  a  fifth  kind,  as  it  is  for  wlieat, 
j-yc,  oats,  and  timothy  all  to  degenerate  into  cheat. 
What  say  you  to  the  notion  of  hears,  tooii'Ct,  seals,  and 
iigo's,  all  occasionally  turning  into  opossums  — I  know 
you  revolt  at  such  absurdity;  and  so  d  >  botanists  revolt 
at  the  absurdity  of  four  different  plants,  all  turning 
into  cheat. 

Some  who  are  not  prepared  for  so  many  transmuta- 
tions, may  possiblj'  say  "because  some  of  these  wit- 
nesses are  mistaken,  it  follows  not  that  all  are  mista- 
ken, and  one  of  those  plants  may  produce  cheat,  al- 
though the  other  three  kinds  do  not  produce  it." — Go 
on  then,  and  make  your  choice.  What  is  the  result? 
you  reject  three  witnesses,  not  less  credible  than  the 
fourth  whom  you  believe. 

A  candid  farmer  comes  forward,  desirous  of  infor- 
mation. The  statements  are  laid  before  him,  and  after 
a  time  fur  deliberation,  he  might  with  much  fitness, 
speak  as  follows: 


"Here  are  four  witnesses,*  all  telling  different  stories 
of  the  origin  of  cheat.  It  is  not  likely  to  originate  in 
so  many  different  ways.  J^o  olher  plant  (or  animal) 
have  I  ever  known  to  originate  in  more  than  one  way. 
If  there  is  but  one  way,  then  three  of  your  witnesses 
are  in  error.  If  they  have  mistaken  that  one  way, 
then  they  are  all  in  error. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  plant  spring  from  seed  of  an- 
other kind.  If  a  lambs-quarter  comes  up  in  a  hill  of 
Indian  corn,  I  am  bound  to  use  my  best  reason,  if  I 
undertake  to  account  for  its  appearance.  Is  it  more 
likely  that  the  lambs-quarter  grew  from  a  grain  of  corn 
than  from  its  own  seed  incidentally  dropped  on  the 
ground?  and  is  it  more  likely  that  cheat  grows  from  a 
grain  of  wheat  than  from  its  own  seed  incidentally 
dropped  on  the  ground?  A  man  who  had  never  heard 
before  of  either  transmutation,  would  undoubtedly  treat 
both  stories  alike. 

"But  these /our  plants  have  been  cultivated  in  other 
countries,  where  they  would  bo  quite  as  likely  to  turn 
into  cheat,  as  they  would  be  in  the  United  States. 
Does  wheat  turn  into  cheat  in  Europe?  As  far  as 
appears,  wheat,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,!  was  only 
supposed  to  turn  into  rye;  and  Linnseus  who  knew  more 
of  plants  than  all  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  put  to- 
gether, caused  an  essay  to  be  written  for  the  purpose 
of  e.\ploding  those  doctrines.  In  the  state  of  Maine, 
wheat  was  also  supposed  to  turn  into  rye;  but  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  United  States,  where  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  are  annually  produced,  we  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"Now  what  inferences  are  we  to  draw  from  these 
facts?  Do  the  farmers  in  Europe  make  closer  obser- 
vations than  our  farmers,  when  they  say  that  wheat 
turns  into  rye?  Or  are  our  farmers  the  better  obser- 
vers when  they  say  that  wheat  turns  into  cheat?  If 
these  notions  were  founded  in  nature  and  on  observa- 
tion, such  a  difference  would  be  most  extraordinary; 
but  not  extraordinary  at  all  if  they  are  only  founded 
on  tradition,  some  person  in  Europe  broached  the  one 

doctrine,  and  some  person  in  America,  the  other, 

their  neighbors  listened — all  talked — but  none  scrutini- 
sed as  became  the  votaries  of  science,  and  each  notion, 
respectively  became  national. 

"Does  rye  turn  into  cheat?  On  this  point  ws  hear 
nothing,  except  from  other  countries.  But  if  it  turns 
into  cheat  in  Europe,  it  must  also  turn  into  cheat  in 
America,  for  our  climate  differs  not  enough  to  nullify 
such  a  law  in  vegetation,  and  this  proves  either,  that 
European  farmers  pretend  to  observe  what  does  not 
exist;  or  that  American  farmers  on  this  point,  do  not 
observe  at  all. 

"Does  oats,  or  timothy  turn  into  cheat?  No  news 
from  Europe  under  this  head.  These  supposed  trans 
formations  are  either  novel  or  local,  I  shall  leave  them 
as  1  found  them. 

'Here  then  it  appears  that  the  notion  of  vegetable 
metamorphoses,  though  widely  extended,  varies  so 
much  in  the  details,  that  its  advocates  in  different 
countries,  yield  nu  support  to  one  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  contrast, 
botanists  of  every  nation,  however,  much  they  may 
difl'er  in  manners,  politics,  and  religion,  however  re- 
mote and  unknown  to  one  another, — all  agree  that 
those  notions  are  absurdities.  Now  which  of  these 
two  classes  ought  we  to  believe,  those  who  have  stu- 
died and  observed?  or  those  who  adhere  to  the  tales 
of  their  childhood? 

'The  most  respectable  testimony  shows  that  on  some 


*  Or  classes  of  witnesses. 

t  "The  benighted  peasantry  of  Europe  imaginatcd 
that  wheat  was  convci-ted  Into  cheat  in  poorsoils  61;  re- 
l^ttlar  grmlalioiis:  that  the  fii'st  change  was  into  rye,  then 
from  rye  to  barley,  from  barley  to  lolium,  and  from  lo- 
liuni  to  lirnmiis  or  cheat  In  this  counlrxj  however  the 
di.sciplcsof  the  doctrine  have  spiritedly  abridged  it,  by 
discarding  all  those  intermediale  stages  of  transmuta- 
tion, as  mere  surpUissage!" — Oirriiiijtoii'sFlorulaCeslri- 
cu,  page  14 


farms  for  many  years  together,  no  cheat  has  been  found' 
among  the  wheat,  I  refer  to  American  Farmer,  Vol. 
l-Sj  psge  231,  where  'a  very  respectable  farmer'  told 
the  Editor  that  not  one  blade  of  cheat  had  grown  on 
his  farm  in  thirty  years;  and  also  to  the  farms  men- 
tioned by  Col .  Fen  wick  where  cheat  was  never*  known 
to  grow.  Now  I  know  that  cheat  will  grow  on  wet 
land  and  on  dry  land,  on  rich  land  and  on  poor  land. 
I  know  that  it  grows  in  grain  fields,  in  unploughed 
stubble  fields  the  year  after,  along  the  fences  in  the 
edge  of  the  grass,  and  round  neglected  heaps  of  man- 
ure; and  in  all  those  places  year  after  year,  unless  pains 
are  taken  to  destroy  it.  But  here  are  three  farms  that 
produced  none  in  thirty  years.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  we  have  all  kinds  of  weather  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  that  our  variable  climate  affords.  In  all  that 
time  however  no  wheat  was  hurt  bad  enough  to  turn 
into  cheat.  How  was  this?  Did  not  nine-tenths  of 
the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  produce  cheat?  Yes. 
Were  the  winters  harder  on  these  farms  than  on  the 
other  three?  No.  Then  it  could  not  be  the  weather? 
What  then  caused  the  difference?  Can  there  be  a 
doubt?  The  editor's  acquaintance  'had  usually  wheat 
of  the  first  quality'  which  is  not  raised  by  slovens;  ihe 
other  'gentleman'  was  'a  neat  farmer;'  and  the  cus- 
tom of  Col.  Fenwick's  friend  was  'to  have  [his  seed 
wheat]  all  well  picked  by  the  hands."' 

''But  you  wish  me  to  account  for  the  cheat  that  ap- 
peared at  last.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  U 
7night  come,  and  therefore  (not  being  present)  I  can- 
not say  in  which  way  it  did  come.  The  horses  or 
cows  may  have  gathered  cheat  in  a  neighbor's  field  or 
at  his  grain-stack,  and  scattered  it  after  their  return. 
That  this  was  so  in  one  case,  appears  probable  from 
Col.  Fenwick's  statement,  who  found  the  cheat  in  a 
last  year'sstubble  field  "in  tufls  or  bunches." 

"Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  how 
weeds  are  introduced  particularly  into  neio  countries, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  cheat  in 
grain-fields,  however  much  surprised  he  may  be  thai 
intelligent  farmers  should  be  at  a  loss  on  such  occa- 
sions. Col.  Fenwick's  acquaintance  "could  give  no 
reason  for  it,  but  expressed  some  astonishment."  The 
sour  dock,  the  mullein,  and  many  others  might  be 
mentioned  which  come  in  quite  as  nnaccountably  33 
cheat.  How  has  it  happened  that  cockle  which  ac- 
companies our  crops  so  pertinaciously,  has  never  been 
ascribed  to  a  metamorphosis?  I  know  not  why  you  do 
not  consider  it  a  degeneracy  as  much  as  cheat. 

"Finally,  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  derives  not 
its  strength  from  close  investigations,  from  well  attes- 
ted facts,  or  from  sound  arguments,  but  from  impres- 
sions made  on  the  mind  when  it  was  not  in  a  state 
to  assert  its  own  independence.  The  ignorant  ar« 
always  in  that  state  as  well  as  the  boy  who  listen- 
ed and  believed,  blending  the  idea  with  his  first  germs 
of  knowledge;  and  sometimes  in  such  cases  an  old  er- 
ror has  been  preferred  to  a  new  truth?" 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

A  wish  to  have  others  profit  by  my  experience,  in- 
duces me  to  send  you,  Mr.  Editor,  half  a  sheet  of  re- 
marks on  the  culture  of  Ruta  Baga.  as  a  lood  for  do- 
mestic animals.  I  have  cultivated  from  half  an  acre 
to  three  acres  of  this  root  every  year,  for  thirteen  years 
in  succession,  and  feel  competent  to  give  rules  for  its 
culture,  and  confidence  in  recommending  it  as  a  valua- 
ble and  profitable  crop. 

The  soil  must  be  rich  and  dry:  and  the  more  it  in- 
clines to  a  sand  loam  the  better.  Clay  is  the  worst, 
and  wet  soils  will  not  answer  at  al). 

Preparations. — My  general  praclice  has  been,  to 
manure  well  a  piece  of  pasture,  or  clover  ley,  from 
which  the  hay  has  first  been  cut,  ploiigh  it  handsomely 
over,  and  harrow  it  well. 

*  No  term  of  years  was  nienlioned  by  Col.  F.  the 
word  "never"  being  used. 
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Soieins,  i,-e. — I  sow  in  rows,  at  tivo  and  a  lialt'or 
tliree  I'eet,  with  a  drill  harrow.  The  suoner  the  pre- 
ceding o|ierations  succeed  each  other  the  belter.  1 
have  sown  broadcast,  but  the  expense  of  thinning  and 
culture  is  increased.  A  man  will  drill  in,  three  or 
lour  acres  a  day.  We  allow  a  pound  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  though  I'alf  this,  properly  distributed,  is  enough. 
Sow  from  the  'JOth  June  to  the  10th  July. 

Culture. — 1  use  a  cultivator,  that  may  be  graduated 
to  the  space  between  the  rows,  drawn  by  a  horse,  as 
soon  as  the  plants  can  bo  well  distinguished.  This  is 
repeated  in  a  few  days,  back  and  forward  and  the  im- 
plement carried  so  close  to  the  drills  as  to  leave  only 
strips  of  from  four  to  ten  inches,  which  are  then 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  skim-hoe,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  eight  or  ten  inches  distance.  The  cultiva- 
tor soon  follows,  for  a  third  time,  and  if  necessary,  the 
skim-hoe,  when  the  crop  is  generally  left  till  harvest. 
The  great  aim  is  to  extirpate  the  weeds,  and  to  do 
this  while  they  are  small. 

Harvesting — is  postponed  as  long  as  the  season  will 
permit.  The  roots  are  then  pulled  up  and  laid  on  the 
ground,  the  tops  of  two  rows  towards  each  other.  The 
pullers  are  followed  by  a  man  or  boy  with  a  bill-hook, 
who  with  a  light  blow  cuts  the  tops  as  fast  as  three 
or  four  can  pull.  Three  men  will  in  this  way  harvest, 
of  a  good  crop,  300  bushels  in  a  day.  The  tops  are 
gathered  into  heaps,  and  taken  to  the  yard  in  carts, 
daily,  for  the  stock,  until  they  are  consumed.  An 
acre  will  give  from  five  to  ten  cartloads  of  tops.  The 
roots  are  piled  on  the  field,  if  dry, — the  pits  are  two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  covered  with  straw  and  earth, 
and  as  the  cold  weather  approaches,  with  manure,  to 
prevent  frost.  N.  B.;  with  a  crow-bar,  make  one  or 
more  holes  on  the  crown  of  the  pit,  which  must  be 
left  open,  to  let  off  the  rarified  air,  ap.d  prevent  the 
roots  from  heating. 

Use. — The  tops  serve  for  autumn.  As  soon  as  the 
mild  weather  of  spring  will  justify,  I  break  through 
the  Irost,  and  take  the  contents  of  a  pit  to  my  barn, 
and  cover  the  roots  with  straw  or  hay.  From  thence 
they  are  fed  to  my  stock,  being  first  chopped  up  with 
a  snick  (Dutch  meat  chopper)  or  spade.  They  are 
excellent  for  sheep,  especially  for  ewes  that  have 
young, — and  hogs  and  horses  eat  them  freely.  Steam- 
ed, they  are  used  in  the  north  of  England,  for  horses 
as  a  substitute  for  grain.  I  have  fattened  sheep  and 
bullocks  upon  them  with  profit.  They  cmstitute, 
particularly  from  February  to  June,  an  excellent  culi- 
nary vegetable.  A  bullock  Avill  thrive  fa.st  upon  two 
bushels  a  day,  and  will  consume  hardly  any  hay,  and 
requires  no  drink. 

Product  and  cost. — My  average  crop  has  been  600 
bushels  per  acre,  though  others  have  raised  much 
heavier  products.  The  cost,  in  manure  and  labour, 
when  they  are  secured  for  winter,  has  been  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  cents  per  bushel. 

Is.  B  Cattle  or  sheep,  fattened  upon  this  root,  should 
be  kept  from  eating  them  for  eight  or  ten  days  before 
they  are  slaughtered,  otherwise  the  meat  will  have 
an  unpleasant  flavor.  J.  B. 

■     (From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 
(Continued  from  page  19.) 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Of  the  progressive  increase  of  size  or  produce  of  wood 
in  different  species  of  forest  trees.  Of  the  mode  of 
valuing  planiattons— present  value — prospective  va- 
lue of  certain  individual  trees  Schick  have  attained 
to  great  maturity.  Of  the  products  of  plantatiom, 
and  of  the  terms  used  by  foresters  to  denote  these 
products. 

The  following  statements  will  shew  that  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  different  soils  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties described,  as  -before  noticed  in  this  Essay 
and  numbered   3,  4,   5,  C,  for  planting  forest-trees 


in  the  best  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing the  coarse  surface,  trenching,  draining,  and  ma- 
nuring when  expedient,  and  afterwards  taking  a  green 
fallow,  or  ameliorating  escuknt  crop  as  a  precursor  to 
the  forest-tree  plants,  will  be  repaid  by  a  judicious 
choice  and  culture  of  the  kind  of  crop  best  adapted  to 
the  soil,  and  the  produce  of  which  is  in  a  greater  lo- 
cal request.  It  may  be  perhaps  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  nature  of  different  varieties  of 
soil,  comprehending  their  texture, chemical  properties, 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  or  mineral  stratum  on  which 
they  are  incumbent,  and  their  local  climate  and  site, 
have  all  a  great  and  active  influence  in  determining 
the  probable  cost  of  the  culture  of  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  be  raised  or  cultivated  upon  them. 

The  local  demaud  for  the  produce  of  particular 
species  of  husbandry  crops  have  also  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  comparative  marketable  value  of 
these  crops:  hence  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  per- 
fectly clear  comparative  estimate  of  value  of  differ- 
ent crops  in  the  present  case  applicable  to  every  dif- 
ferent soil,  unless  those  different  circumstances  al- 
luded to  under  which  each  is  placed  were  accurately 
known;  but  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  be  readily  ascertained  in  the  locality.  The  po- 
tato, Swedish  turnip,  cabbage, carrots,  mangel  worzel, 
khol  rabi,  tares,  or  vetches,  &c.,  have  each  a  superior 
local  value,  according  to  circumstances,  besides  that 
of  their  absolute  or  intrinsic  value  generally,  as  crops 
in  husbandry.  We  may  take  the  first-mentioned 
crop,  therefore,  as  an  example,  its  culture,  compara- 
tive value  as  a  fallow  crop,  and  the  marketable  value 
of  its  produce  being,  perhaps,  more  generally  under- 
stood than  that  of  the  others.  I'he  soil  is,  taken  of  a 
second-rate  quality,  worth  a  rent  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  per  acre. 

£  s.    d. 
Paring  and  burning  .         116     0 

Trenching         .         .         .400 
Draining  or  grubbing  up  0  15     0 

Potato  sets  or  seed,  16  bushels 

at  Is.  6(/.  .         .  14     0 

Planting,  ditto  .         .      0  IG     0 

Hoeing  and  earthing  up  0  16     0 

Reaping         .         .         .  1   10     0 

£10  17     0 

Produce 

6  tons  of  potatoes  from  a  virgin  soil, 
prepared  fay  paring,  burning,  and 
trenching,  at  44s.         .         .         .         13     4     0 


Balance  remaining         .         .         .  _£2     7     0 

after  preparing  the  soil  in  the  best  manner  for  plant- 
ing, to  go  towards  paying  the  purchase  of  plants  and 
planting,  as  in  the  case  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown,  or,  in  other  cases,  towards  the  charges  of  rent, 
interest  of  capital  laid  out  in  fencing,  payment  of 
tithes,  taxes,  and  other  public  imposts. 

The  above  mode  of  preparing  the  soil  would  afford 
seventy-three  days'  work  an  acre  to  labourers,  at  two 
shillings  a  day,  chiefly  in  that  portion  of  the  year 
when  labour  is  least  in  demand,  viz.  from  the  middle 
of  September  until  April.  Were  fifty  acres  set  apart 
every  year  on  an  average  from  each  of  the  royal  for- 
ests, and  planted  according  to  the  plan  now  recom- 
mended, there  being  twelve  royal  forests  situated  m 
the  counties  of  Southampton,  Gloucester,  Essex, 
Northampton,  Berks,  Chester,  Oxford,  Durham,  and 
Kent,  labour  or  work  alike  profitable  to  the  unemploy- 
ed and  to  the  country,  would  thus  be  given  to  six 
hundred  men  in  the  parishes  and  neighbourhood  in 
which  such  lands  are  situated.  The  profitable  results, 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  the  principal  object  in 
view,  viz.,  timber  of  the  best  quality  the  soils  em- 
ployed are  capable  of  affording,  and  that  in  the  largest 
quantity  on  a  given  space  of  land,  and  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time,  have  already  been  discussed  and  shewn 
to  follow  the  mode  of  culture  described. 

There  is  stated  to  be  but  one-sixteenth  part  of  the 
timber  used  at  the  royal  yards  supplied  by  the  exten 


sive  forests  of  the  crown,  the  other  fifteen-sixteenths 
having  to  be  purchased  from  private  estates,  and  from 
abroad.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  planting 
and  rearing  of  oak  and  of  hard  wood  in  general  have 
not  kept  pace  in  England  with  the  consumption  of 
that  article.  The  policy  of  depending  on  foreign 
countries  for  an  article  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  that  of  timber  for  naval  and  civil  architecture, 
need  not  be  discussed  in  these  pages.  But  let  us  con- 
sider, however,  whether  the  forests  abroad  are  always 
to  remain  unexhausted  for  our  demands,  or  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants  herein,  while  the  neglect  of  plant- 
ing continues;— we  believe  not;  and  that  other  coun- 
tries will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  in  the  condi- 
tion that  the  North  American  states  now  are,  as  re- 
gards the  supply  of  limber  from  their  natural  forests. 
That  condition  is  described  by  an  accurate  observer, 
A.  H.  Hillhouse,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and' 
the  translator  of  Michaux's  "North  American  Sy'lva  " 
His  words  are,  "Though  three-fourths  of  our  soil 
(North  America)  are  still  veiled  from  the  eye  of  day 
by  primeval  forests,  the  best  materials  for  buildingare 
nearly  exhausted.  With  all  the  projected  improve- 
ments in  our  internal  navigation,  whence  shall  we 
procure  supplies  of  timber  fifty  years  hence  for  the 
continuance  of  our  marine?  The  most  urgent  motives 
call  imperiously  upon  government  to  provide  a  sea- 
sonable remedy  for  the  evil:  from  a  government  like 
ours,  which  is  a  faithful  expression  of  the  public  will, 
and  which  has  no  concern  but  the  prosperity  and  ho- 
nour of  the  nation,  and  from  which  prospective  wis- 
dom is  reasonably  demanded." 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopsedia 
of  Gardening,  that  m  planting,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  culture,  extraordinary  profit  is  attended  by 
extraordinary  production,  which  soon  sinks  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  article;  and  also,  that  in  a  commer- 
cial, free,  and  highly  taxed  country,  whenever  any 
article  attains  a  very  high  price,  substitutes  are  found 
at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  so  that  no  particu- 
lar crop  should  be  considered  the  best  to  cultivate 
without  exception,  nor  extraordinary  profits  calculated 
prospectively  on  any  crop  whatever. 

This  opinion,  however  just,  as  applied  to  annual  or 
biennial  crops,  is  but  slightly  applicable  to  forest 
planting,  and.  indeed,  not  at  all  as  regards  the  plant- 
ing of  waste  or  inferior  soils, because, as  before  stated, 
the  value  of  a  crop  of  timber  or  of  a  forest  plantation 
depends  not  alone  on  the  relative  or  positive  worth  of 
the  timber  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  the  kinds  of  crops 
alluded  to,  but  also  greatly  on  the  circumstances  of 
improving  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  adjoinin"- 
lands,  fitting  them  for  the  growth  of  the  more  valua" 
ble  husbandry  crops,  and  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
the  more  valuable  domestic  animals,  which,  without 
the  aids  that  judicious  forest-planting  confers,  would 
be  withheld,  and  the  land  continue  waste  and  unpro- 
fitable to  the  owner  and  to  the  nation. 

The  high  perfection  to  which  some  individual  trees 
of  the  different  species  have  attained,  is  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  the  profitable  planter  of  forest-trees 
as  well  as  to  all;  for  who  dues  not  derive  pleasure  of 
the  highest  order  from  the  contemplation  of  woodland 
scenery?  The  limits  of  these  pages  admit  but  of  a 
few  short  notices  on  this  point. 

The  oak  which  was  felled  in  April,  1791,  in  the 
park  of  Sir  John  Rushout,  Bart.,  at  Northwich,  in 
Worcestershire,  and  judged  to  be  about  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  perfectly  sound  and  fine  timber,  mea- 
sured. 

In  circumference,  or  girt,  at  five  feet  from 

the  ground 
Smallest  girt  ... 

Length  to  the  branches      -  -  . 


Solid  contents  of  the  body 
Estimated  timber  in  the  arms 

Cubic  feet  of  timber 


21 
18 
80 

634 
200 

834 
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The  celebrated  Fairlop  oak,  in  Hainault  Forest, 
Essex,  is  stated  to  have  measured  at  tiiree  feet  from 
the  ground  about  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  gave  a  circle  of  three 
hundred  feet. 

In  Welbeck  Park  an  oak  is  mentioned  as  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet  in  height,  seventy  feet  up  to  the 
branches,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  twenty- 
0B6  feet. 

In  Holt  Forest,  near  Farnham,  an  oak  in  ] 759  girt- 
ed thirty-four  feet  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground;  in 
177S,  or  in  nineteen  years,  it  had  increased  only  half 
an  inch. 

At  Oakley,  in  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tavistock,  there  is  an  oak  now  in  perfect  health, 
which  contains  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  the  branches  overspread  a 
space  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  super- 
ficial feet  of  ground. 

Mr.  Rookes,  in  his  account  of  the  oaks  of  Welbeck, 
mentions  that  an  oak  cut  down  in  Birchland,  had  the 
letters  I.  R.  more  than  a  foot  witliin  the  tree,  and 
about  a  foot  from  the  centre.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  old.  It  was  perfect- 
ly sound,  and  measured  about  twelve  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  oaks  in  VVoburn  Park  have  already  been  allu- 
ded to  as  being  trees  of  remarkably  fine  growth.  There 
is  one  situated  in  the  park,  to  the  east  of  the  Abbey, 
which  measures  ninety  feet  in  height,  the  main  stem 
of  which  is  fifty  feet,  and  head  above  (he  forks  forty 
feet.  This  tree  contains  four  hundred  and  ninely-two 
cubic  feet  of  limber.  Tlie  circumference  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground  is  fifteen  feet  two  inches. 

There  is  another  fine  oak,  in  perfect  health,  which 
contains  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber, on  the  west  of  the  Abbey.  The  circumference 
near  the  ground  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
boughs  sixty -six  feet.  Four  of  these  oaks  measures 
two  thousand  and  sixty-eight  cubic  feet  of  timber,  af- 
ter deducting  one-eighth,  the  allowance  for  the  bark. 
The  variety  of  oak  in  this  park  is  chiefly  of  that  called 
the  (oot-stalked  oak,  Qiiemis  robiir  pedwiculala. 

The  elm  may  be  placed  next  to  the  oak  for  utility 
and  ornament.  The  wych  elm  is  the  most  hardy. — 
There  is  one  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  Sir  Walter 
Bagot's  Park,  in  Staffordshire,  which  measured  forty 
yards  in  length,  and  at  the  stool  seventeen  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  weight  was  estimated  at  ninety-seven 
tons. 

The  chestnut  (Castanea  vesca)  may  dispute  the  or- 
der of  precedence  with  the  elm,  but  that  it  is  less  hardy, 
and  requires  a  milder  climate,  and  more  genial  soil. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  in  Cornwall,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree.  A  very  re- 
markable tree  of  this  kind  in  England  is  at-Tortwarth, 
in  Gloucestershire.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  17Gtj,  p.  329.  The  age 
of  this  tree  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  one  thousand 
years.  In  179 1  it  measured  forty-four  feet  four  inches 
in  circumference.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  des- 
cribed as  being  a  soft  loamy  clay. 

The  finest  tree  on  record  of  the  beech  appears  to 
be  that  in  Woburn  Park,  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
south  of  the  Abbey,  in  a  fine  grove  of  that  species  of 
tree.  The  height  of  the  tree  at  this  period  is  one 
hundred  feet.  It  has  a  clear  and  nearly  equally  cyUn- 
drieal  stem  of  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  top, 
which  is  of  the  moit  graceful  proportion  in  every  re- 
spect, occupies  fifty  feet  in  height  The  solid  contents 
are  four  hundred  t'eet.  'J'he  soil  in  which  this  remar- 
able  tree  grows  has  already  been  described. 

Of  the  larch  (Pinus  larix,)  the  finest  specimens 
have  been  produced  in  the  extensive  woods  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  at  Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire.  One  tree 
of  fifty  years  of  age  measured  eighty-six  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  contained  eighty -two  feet  of  solid 
wood.  Ther"  are  instances  of  the  larch  attaining  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feel  in  heigbt,  and  of  twelve 
feet  in  circumference 


The  specimens  of  the  silver  fir  (Pinus  picea)  at 
Blair  Adam  before  mentioned  are  remarkable  for  sizg 
and  symmetry;  but  the  finest  specimen,  perhaps,  in 
Britain  grows  in  VVoburn  Park.  The  height  of  this 
tree  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  ten  feet  six  inches; 
the  solid  contents  or  cubic  feet  of  timber  contained  in 
it  being  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The 
age  of  the  tree  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  the  average  increase  of  height  has,  therefore,  been 
exactly  one  foot  every  year,  and  the  periodical  produce 
of  timber  upwards  of  three  or  nearly  three  and  a  half, 
cubic  feet  per  annum.  This  appears  to  be  the  larorest 
periodical  increase  of  limber,  continued  for  so  many 
years,  that  is  recorded. 

Three  black  Italian  poplars,  planted  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  1806,  are  nowof  twenty -three  years 
growth,  and  measure  as  follows: — 

Feet.  Inches.        Solid  Contents. 

No.  1.  Height  .  31     0      5 

Circumference  or  girt      675         <JU  leet. 
The  stem  at  fifteen  feet 

igirt,         .  .         193  in. 

Ditto       at  sixteen  feet 

above  i,     .  .  131  in. 

No.  2.  Lost  its  lop  in  a  blast 
in  18J8. 
Measures— Height        23     0      J         ,.  ^ 
One-fourth  girt       .       16J  0      f        4o  leet. 
No.  3.  Height         .  .         26     0      ^  _  . 

One-fourth  girt      .         20  16      5"        40  teet. 
These  trees  were  planted  on  a  light  soil,  but  well 
prepared  by  trenching. 

The  products  tf  plantations  huve  already  been  in- 
cidentally mentioned.  The  terms  used  by  practical 
men  to  denote  these  products  are  not  the  same  in  all 
places,  but  frequently  the  same  term  is  used  in  differ- 
ent counties  to  mean  different  products,  and  sometimes 
a  terra  used  in  one  place  is  totally  unknown  in  an- 
other. As  in  legal  instruments,  lelalive  to  the  trans- 
fer or  holding  of  woodlands,  the  misunderstanding  of 
these  terms  has  not  unfrequently  been  the  cause  of 
serious  inconvenience,  it  may  be  of  use,  therefore,  to 
enumerate  these  names  and  synonyma. 

Butt-end. — That  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  which 
is  situated  nearest  to  the  root. 

Busli,  in  gardening  and  planting,  applies  exclusively 
to  every  perennial  ligneous  plant  (mostly  with  sever- 
al stems  from  its  root,)  which  in  its  natural  state  sel- 
dom attains  to  a  timber  size,  e.  g.  having  a  stemg-i)-<- 
ing  six  inches.  We  understand  currant-bush,  goose- 
berry-bush, rose-bush,  holly-bush,  laurel-bush,  &c., 
but  never  oak,  elm,  or  ash-bush,  &c.  The  limits  be- 
tween a  shrub  or  bush  and  a  tree  cannot  be  more  pre- 
cisely defined  than  by  the  girt  or  diameter  of  the  stem, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  of  culture,  never  attain- 
ing to,  or  exceeding  the  above  dimensions. 

Bavins. — House-faggols,  bound  with  two  withers 
or  weefs,  chiefly  used  by  bakers  for  the  oven. 

Binders. — Lung  pliant  shoots  of  hazel,  ash,  &c., 
which  have  pliancy  and  length  enough  for  binding 
down  newly-plashed  hedges,  making  close  fences 
round  rabbit-warrens,  sheep- folds,  hurdles,  and  bind- 
ing f.'ggols. 

Bole. — The  stem,  trunk,  or  body  of  a  tree,  after  it 
has  attained  to  upwards  of  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
or  to  that  size  which  constitutes  timber.  Vide  timber. 
Cane,  Smart  Iwojis. — Shoots  of  the  hazel,  six  feet  in 
length;  they  are  cleft  for  hoops,  and  are  used  by  sugar- 
refiners  for  their  earthen  pots;  .also  for  salmon  kits, 
small  tubs,  and  other  purposes  of  the  cooper. 

Cion,siion. — Properly  a  shoot  one  or  two  years  old, 
or  a  cutting  of  a  branch  of  that  age  for  the  purpose  of 
grafting.  Used  sometimes  to  denote  the  shoots  of  a 
coppice  stool.     (Worlidofe.) 

Coopers''  ware. — The  lower  ends  of  ash  poles  cut 
from  six  to  eighteen  feet  long,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  shoot.  They  are  cleft  for  the  use  of  the  cooper, 
wagon-tilts,  &o. 

iOead  teoods. — Thes^m': askiln-faggots,  which  see. 


Edders,  Roders. — 'I'he  same  as  binders,  which  see. 
House  faggots. — The  long  branches  of  the  hop  and 
fence  poles.     The  tops  of  hedge-stakes,  coopers'  ware., 
Stc,  bound  with  one  wither  or  wef.     Yide  Bavins. 

Kiln  faggots.  The  lowest  product  of  a  plantation, 
being  made  of  the  brushings  of  the  wood  previous  lo 
the  commencement  of  cutting  the  copse,  and  are  made 
of  brambles,  dead-wood  in  the  stubs,  and  refuse  of 
plants  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  used  for  burning 
lime,  bricks,  &.c. 

Girt,  girth,  of  the  iole — Is  sometimes  understood 
as  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  but  mure  generally 
as  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  or  side  of  the 
square  of  the  stem.  Gilpin  (in  "Forest  Scenery,"  vol. 
i.  p.  59  and  p.  141)  uses  it  in  the  former  sense,  when 
he  says,  "at  Wimly,  near  Hitchin  Priory,  Herts,  a 
chestnut-tree,  in  1789,  girted  somewhat  more  than 
fourteen  yards."  He  could  not  nvean  the  tree  to  square 
for ly-two  feet  in  the  side.  Grose  also  appears  louse  the 
term  girt  in  t  he  same  sense,  wlien  speaking  of  the  limb  of 
a  chestnut  tree  at  Fortworth,  in  Gloucestershire: — 
"One  limb  measured  twenty-eight  feet  and  a  half  ia 
girt,  five  feet  above  the  crown." — Philosophical  Ac- 
count,p.  176.  Of  the  same  tree  he  says  the  stem 
"girted  fifiy-one  feet  at  six  feet  from  the  ground.'  And 
Professor  Martin  quotes  from  an  inscription  placed 
under  an  etching  of  it,  slating  that  "the  tree  measures 
nineteen  yards  in  circvmferetice,"  which  sufficiently 
proves  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "girl"  is  under- 
stood by  the  above.  The  word  girt  is  doubtless  de- 
rived from  girth,  quasi,  to  gird  or  encompass,  notwith- 
standing its  general  acceptation  is  lo  denote  the  fourth 
part  only  of  the  circumference,  or  side  of  the  stem 
when  squared. 

Log. — The  trunk  or  body  of  a  timber-tree  prepar- 
ed for  the  sawyer. 

Maiden-plant. — A  young  tree  raised  from  seed,  in 
opposition  lo  one  produced  from  an  old  root  or  stub. 

Moot,  in  Devonshire,  is  the  same  with  stool  in  other 
counties.     Vide  Stool. 

JS'ascent  slem. — The  development  of  the  stem  of  a 
seedling  plant,  just  previous  lo  the  exhibition  of  the 
first  leaves. 

Poles. — Shoots  from  coppice-stools  on  the  stems  of 
young  trees  of  various  lengths,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose fur  which  they  are  wanted;  those  for  hops  should 
be  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  long. 

Redhcarted. — A  discoloration  of  the  central  point 
or  heart-wood  of  a  tree,  most  frequeully  arising  from 
bad  management  in  the  early  culture  of  the  tree,  by 
neglecting  lo  prevent  or  remove  every  cause  of  stunt- 
ing the  growth  in  the  earliest  stages  uf  culture.  An 
ungenial  soil  produces  this  defect  likewise. 

Sapling. — A  young  tree  under  six  inches  diameter 
at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  some  places  it  is  used 
to  denote  a  young  tree  raised  irnuiediately  from  the 
seed,  which  is  then  termed  a  maiden-tree;  in  others 
it  is  considered  a  young  tree,  the  produce  of  a  coppice- 
stool,  old  root,  or  stub,  and,  by  a  few,  a  long  young 
tree  the  produce  of  either.. 

Sears,  or  low  faggots. — Made  similar  to  bavins 
(which  see,)  but  longer,  and  generally  bound  with 
three  withs:  use  I  for  sheltering  larm-yards,  hovels, 
and  fur  various  other  purposes. 

Fall  culling. — A  term  used  to  denote  the  period  of 
cutting  a  copse,  which  varies  from  twelve  lo  eighleea 
and  thirty  years,  according  to  the  soil  or  produce  of 
the  coppice,  and  the  judgment  of  the  jiruprielor. 

Shaky— shakes. — The  fissures,  cracks,  or  longi- 
tudinal openings  often  found  in  the  timber  of  trees 
which  have  suffered  from  injudiciuus  culture  and  an 
ungenial  soil. 

;V,7,oo(._Indifferently  used  for  the  young,  lateral 
branch  of  a  stem,  or  that  of  a  coppice  stool  or  stub. 

Sprii-  of  wood. — In  some  instances  understood  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree.     Vide  act. 

Standard.— The  shoots  of  a  coppice-stool,  selected 
from  those  cut  down  as  underwood  to  remain  for  large 
pules  or  timber-trees. 

Shi'en/.— Small,  straight  shoots  of  large  aah,  Si.c., 
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cleft  into  hoops  tor  the  purposes  of  the  cojper.  Vide 
Cane  and  Coopers'  ic.icc. 

Stem. — The  body  of  a  tree  in  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
from  a  seedling  to  that  of  a  full-grown  tree.  See 
BoU. 

Stole. — The  first  stage  of  growth  of  a  shoot  emit- 
ted or  sent  out  from  the  sides  of  a  root  or  stub  or  cop- 
pice-stool.    See  TfUer. 

Stool. — The  root  of  a  tree  which  has  been  left  in 
the  ground,  the  produce  of  another  tree,  or  shoot  for 
saplings,  underwood,  &c. 

Stub. — See  Stool. 

Si(cker. — Properly  the  young  plants  sent  up  by 
creeping  rooted  trees,  as  in  the  poplar,  elm.  Sic. — 
These  suckers  are  oftentimes  very  troublesome,  under 
the  circumstance  of  iheir  often  appearing  in  lawns, 
or  grass  fields  near  a  mansion.  The  term  sucker  is 
also  applied  in  some  places,  lo  denote  the  side  shoots 
from  a  stool  or  stub.     See  Stool. 

Tup-root. — The  first  root  produced  by  the  seed  of 
a  tree,  which  descends  at  first  perpendicularly  into 
the  eailh,  and  supporis  the  plant  until  the  proper 
leaves  are  produced,  which,  in  their  turn, assist  in  the 
production  of  fibres  or  proper  rouls. 

TeHoii'.— See  Tiller. 

Tidar.—See  Tiller. 

TViar. — See  Tiller. 

Tiller,  or  Teller,  a  shoot  selected  fur  its  superior 
strength  and  healthy  habit  from  those  produced  by  a 
coppice-stoul  to  stand  for  a  limber  tree,  or  for  maiden 
bark,  if  an  oak,  to  stand  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
falls. 

•  Timber. — When  the  wood  of  a  stem  or  branch  of 
any  species  of  plant  attains  to  the  dimensions  of  24 
inches  in  circumference,  or  upwards  of  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  it  is  termed  timher.  Those  plants  whose 
wood  never,  or  but  seldom,  attains  to  the  size  now 
mentioned,  come  under  the  denomination  of  shrubs  or 
bushes,  poles,  &c.  Hence  the  popular  distinction  be- 
tween tree  and  slinib  or  bush. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  stale  the  usual  mode  of 
determining  the  quaniiiy  of  timber  in  trees.  The 
customary  method  of  measuring  limber  is  by  girting 
the  piece  in  the  middle,  i.  c.  from  the  bull-end  or  root 
to  the  top,  where  it  terminates,  at  24  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  mean  between  these  two  points  af- 
fords the  nearest  average  of  the  circumference  or 
diameter.  The  fourth  of  this  circumference,  squared 
and  multiplied  by  the  length,  gives  the  contents. — 
Thus  suppose  a  stem  or  bule  measures  75.4  inches 
in  circumference,  or  '24  inches  in  diameter,  and  15  feet 
iQ  length:  then  75.4  -^  4  =  18.8  x  18.8  =:  2ft. 
5.5  X  length  \hh.  —  36ft.  9.3  inch.  But  by  taking 
1-5  of  the  circumference  and  twice  the  length,  the 
result  is  more  accurate,  thus— 75.4  -^  5  =;  1.",;  then 
15X15X  30ft.  =  4tifl.  10  6.  But  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked  that  neither  the  fourth  nor  the  filth  o(  the 
circumference  can  be  used  to  determine  accurately  the 
cubic  contents,  a! though  in  common  practice  the  first 
is  considered  snificienily  so.  'I'he  nearest  approach 
to  the  truth  of  the  contents  is  to  multiply  the  square 
of  the  circumferenci^  of  the  stem  by  its  length,  and 
that  multiplied  by  .07958  will  give  the  number  re- 
presenting the  solid  contents,  thus — 75.4  x  .079574 

X  15ft  .^47  1.5.  Oi  square  the  diameter  thus, 24 

X  '24  x-~851  X  15  =47  1.5.  But  whatever  mode  of 
measurement  and  calculation  be  adopted, an  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  thickness  ot  the  bark.  Differ- 
ent species  of  trees  dirter  much  in  this  respect,  and 
the  age  of  individuals  of  the  same  species  differ  like- 
wise, according  lo  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  custom- 
ary in  the  oak.  elm,  and  trees  having  a  rough  bark, 
to  deduct  at  the  rale  of  one  inch  for  every  foot  of 
quarter  girt,  that  is,  if  the  circumference  is  four  feet, 
the  quarter  girt  is  ime  foot  or  12  inches,  and  the  al- 
lowance for  the  bark  will  reduce  it  to  1 1  inches.  Less 
than  one  foot  q'larter  girt  down  to  six  inches,  the  al- 
lowance is  made  at  the  same  rate,  and  so  for  any  in- 
crease above  the  example  quoted.  In  ash,  and  other 
trees  having  a  thin   bark,  the  allowance  is  half  an 


'nch  for  every  foot  of  quarter  girt.  In  Scotland,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Monteath.  the  rule  is  to  allow  for  bark 
two  inches  in  circumference  from  12  to  24  inches; 
three  inches  in  a  circumference  of  from  24  to  36;  from 
36  to  48,  four  inches;  from  48  to  72,  five  inches,  and 
above  72  inches  in  circumference  to  deduct  six  inches. 

Trunk. — The  body  or  stem  of  a  forest-tree.  See 
Bole. 

Withers  or  loeefs. — The  pliant  shoots  of  hazel,  ash, 
willow,  Sic,  for  binding  the  spray  and  prunings  of 
trees  into  faggots,  brooms,  &,c.     See  Binders. 


CHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith: 

As  regards  cheat  or  chess,  that  there  has  been  so 
much  said  about  in  the  Farmer,  it  is  the  undoubted 
opinion  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  country, 
(Elizabeth  city,  N.  C.)  that  it  is  degenerated  wheat. 
The  first  of  my  noticing  it  was  about  ten  years  since 
in  a  field  of  my  own.  The  wheat  that  I  sowed  lam 
satisfied  was  clear  of  cheat,  and  as  a  proof  of  it  the 
field  was  clear  of  cheat,  or  the  wheat  in  the  field,  ex- 
cept a  part  where  my  horses  broke  in  a  number  of 
times  and  eat  it  down,  about  the  month  of  April,  and 
two  other  low  places  that  were  difficult  to  drain,  con- 
sequently was  not  well  drained.  These  places  were 
full  of  cheat.  Since  then  I  have  observed  where  crea- 
tures had  broke  in  and  eat,  and  trampled,  at  a  parti- 
cular season,  about  April  or  March;  if  the  wheat  is 
early,  it  is  ruined  by  cheat,  also  low  wet  places.  I 
have  stated  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  this  quarter 
to  you,  merely  for  your  own  satisfaction,  as  I  thought 
you  appeared  to  be  considerably  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, though  they  may  be  far  from  being  conclusive. 
I  am,  respectlully,  yours,  E.  B. 


HOXITXCUI.TURI:. 


(From  Bridgman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant,  2d  Ed.) 

MANAGEMENT  OF  GREEN-HOUSE 
PLAN'IS. 

Having  already  prepared  sufficient  matter  for  a 
book  of  double  the  size  of  the  former  edition,  I  am 
compelled  to  be  brief  in  my  observations  on  such  orna- 
mental plants  as  are  generally  cultivated  in  hot  and 
green-houses.  This  description  of  plants  embraces 
those  which  are  collected  from  various  climates,  and 
thrive  best  in  a  temperature  and  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  nature  first  produced  them:  hence  they  who 
propagate  exotic  plants,  must  provide  suitable  com- 
posts, and  also  separate  departments,  where  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  may  be  kept  up,  accordino-  to 
their  nature  and  description.  Some  of  these  are  railed 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  others  by  layers,  suck- 
ers, and  ofisets  detached  from  the  old  plants, and  many 
by  slips  And  cuttings  planted  at  dillercnt  seasons  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  varied  natures  and  state  of 
the  plants.  Many  kinds  require  the  aid  of  glass  cov- 
erings and  bottom  heat,  created  by  fresh  horse  dung, 
tan,  Sic. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  give  directions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  all  the  varieties  of  useful  and  ornamental 
exotic  plants  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
it  would  require  an  entire  volume.  The  catalogue  of 
greenhouse  plants  alone  kept  by  the  enterprizing  pro- 
prietor of  the  Linna;an  Botanic  Garden  at  Flushing, 
occupies  fifty  pages  of  close  matter;  it  would  therefore 
be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  without  di- 
viding upwards  of  two  thousand  varieties  of  plants 
into  classes,  according  to  their  varied  natures,  and 
treating  of  them  under  distinct  heads;  I  shall  therefore 
not  attempt,  in  this  edition,  to  write  largely  on  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  render  this  little  work  useful  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  some  of  those  beauties  of  nature  in  their  own 
dwelling  houses,  during  the  most  chilling  days  of  our 
severe  winters,  and  to  afford  amusement  to  the  ladies. 


at  a  season  when  our  gardens  are  deprived  of  their 
loveliest  charms,  I  shall  discuss  some  essential  points 
connected  with  the  management  of  green-house  plants, 
in  as  explicit  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  following  hints  were  selected  for  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  and  appear  to  the  author  to  embrace 
the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  care  of 
plants  in  the  winter  season. 

The  generality  of  those  denominated  green-house 
plants,  and  which  are  kept  in  rooms,  should  be  placed 
where  they  can  have  the  light  of  the  sun,  without 
being  exposed  to  frost.  Air,  heat,  and  moisture  are 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  these  should  be 
given  in  due  proportions,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  frosty  weather  they  should  be  kept  from  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  watered  very  sparingly.  When  water  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  applied  in  the  morning  of  a 
mild  sunny  day.  The  plants  should  be  kept  free  from 
decayed  leaves,  and  the  earth  at  the  tops  of  the  pots 
should  be  sometimes  loosened  lo  a  moderate  depth, 
and  replenished  with  a  portion  of  fresh  compost. — 
Plants  ,kept  in  private  houses  are  often  killed  with 
kindness.  The  temperature  of  a  room  in  the  winter 
need  not  be  more  than  ten  degrees  above  freezing.  If 
plants  are  healthy,  they  may  be  kept  so  by  attention 
to  the  preceding  hints,  unhealthiness  generally  arises 
from  their  being  subjected  to  the  extremes  of  heat,  cold, 
or  moisture,  or  from  total  neglect. 

In  order  that  the  ideas  above  advanced  may  be  duly 
considered,  it  may  be  useful  to  indulge  in  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  nature  of  plants,  and  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  elements  operate  upon  them.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  roots  of  plants  re- 
quire moisture,  and  therefore  penetrate  the  earth  in 
search  of  it,  and  that  the  plants  themselves  are  great- 
ly nourished  by  air,  and  spread  their  branches  and 
leaves  to  catch  ns  much  as  possible  its  enlivening  in- 
fluence. Light  also  is  so  far  essential,  that  there  can 
be  no  colour  without  it;  witness  the  blanching  of  cele- 
ry and  endive,  where  the  parts  deprived  of  light  be- 
come white;  place  a  plant  in  almost  any  situation,  it 
\\[l\  invariably  show  a  tendency  to  turn  to  the  light; 
the  sun-flower  is  a  striking  example  of  this  singular 
fact.  As  the  leaves  supply  the  plant  with  air,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  supply  it  with  nourishment,  to 
strip  off  the  leaves,  or  destroy  the  fibres,  is  lo  deprive 
it  of  part  of  its  means  of  support.  Having  shown  that 
air  and  water  are  essential  lo  vegetation,  and  light  to 
its  colour,  experience  shows  us  that  heat,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants;  it  is  therefore  requisite,  that  in  taking  plants 
into  our  rooms,  we  should  attend  to  these  particulars. 
The  internal  structure  of  plants  is  composed  of  min- 
ute and  imperceptible  pores,  which  serve  the  same 
important  purpose  in  the  vegetable  ns  veins  in  the  ani- 
mal system;  ihey  convey  ihe  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
the  former,  as  the  veins  do  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
latter;  but  it  is  by  no  means  settled  as  yet  by  physiolo- 
gists how  the  food  of  plants  is  taken  up  into  the  sys- 
tem and  convertnd  into  their  constituent  parts. 

From  the  Ibregoing  considerations  and  facts,  it  is 
evident,  that,  as  air,  heat,  and  moisture  are  each  es- 
sential to  vegetation,  that  water  should  only  be  given 
in  proportion  as  heat  and  air  aie  attainable.  In  the 
summer  season  green  house  plants  may  be  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  from  the  early  part  of  May,  until  the  end 
of  September,  by  being  placed  on  the  ledges  of  win- 
dows, or  on  a  stand  erected  lor  the  purpose,  or  in  the 
ab-;ence  of  a  nursery  bed  of  flowering  plants,  Ihey  may 
be  introduced  into  the  regular  flower  beds,  to  supply 
the  place  of  such  plants  as  may  wither  and  die  in 
course  of  the  summer,  by  being  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  planted,  or  plunged  in  '.he  earth  with  the  pots. 

In  the  heat  of  the  summer  season,  plants  generally 
require  water  every  evening,  and  in  the  absence  of 
dews,  the  earth  about  their  roots  may  sometimes  need 
a  little  early  in  the  morning;  but  experience  shows, 
that  the  roots  of  plants  more  frequently  get  injured 
from  being  soddened  in  water,  than  from  being  kept 
moderately  ilry.     Having  bef-jre  intimated  that  e.xot!c 
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plants  will  generally  thrive  best  in  a  temperature  and 
soil  similar  to  tliat  in  which  nature  first  produced 
ihein,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
we  have  the  means  of  attaining  suitable  composts  from 
our  own  soils,  and  from  sand,  decayed  leaves,  rotten 
dung,  and  various  kinds  of  peat,  bug,  and  rock  mould; 
these  ingredients  being  judiciously  mixed  and  prepar- 
ed, may  be  suited  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  plants, 
and  should  be  used  as  occasion  requires.  As  the  roots 
of  plants  make  considerable  growth  in  the  course  of  a 
summer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them  by 
turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  this  may  be  done  early 
in  September,  at  which  time  all  matted  and  decayed 
roots  should  be  pared  oft",  and  the  plants  shifted  into 
larger  pots  which  being  filled  with  suitable  compost, 
and  watered,  will  be  ready  to  be  removed  into  the 
house  on  the  approach  of  cold  nights,  which  is  gener- 
ally early  in  October. 

Green-house  plants  require  an  annual  pruning,  and 
should  be  occasionally  headed  down,  in  order  that  their 
size  and  appearance  may  be  improved;  the  best  time 
for  doing  this  is  soon  after  they  have  done  fluwerincr, 
and  while  they  are  in  a  growing  state.  Having  en- 
deavoured to  furnish  my  readers  with  the  artificial 
means  of  preserving  tender  plants  in  a  climate  foreign 
to  that  which  nature  has  provided  for  them:  I  shall 
call  their  attention  to  another  class  of  plants  well  cal- 
culated for  the  windows  of  a  house. 

I  allude  to  the  many  beautiful  varieties  oS  the  Chi- 
'  nese  Chrysanthemum;  these  are  frequently  cultivated 
in  pots,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  ground  and  put 
into  pots  even  when  in  full  flower  without  injury,  and 
when  the  bloom  is  over,  returned  to  the  garden;  and 
in  the  spring  following,  they  will  throw  up  an  abun- 
<lance  of  suckers. 

The  following  list  taken  from  Mr.  Prince's  cata- 
logue, consists  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  every 
flower  garden.  In  October  and  November,  when  the 
waning  year  has  left  our  gardens  comparatively  cheer- 
less, these  with  their  various  colours,  deck  them  out 
in  gaiety,  and  prolong  the  semblance  of  summer.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  will  brave  our  severest  winters 
Chrysanthemum  sinense. 


1  White  quilled 

2  Pale  buff,  or  orange 

3  Changeable,  rtd  and 
orange  flower  on  the 
same  plant 

4  Purple 

5  Lilac  quilled 

6  Rose  coloured, or  pink 

7  Lilac  and  white, 
changeable;  the  flow- 
ers vary  to  lilac,  to 
while  with  a  purple 
centre,  and  to  pure 
white 

8  Dark  crimson,  or 
Spanish  brown 

9  Straw  coloured  quilled 

10  Golden  yellow 

11  Tasselled  white 

12  Superb         do 

13  Semidoublequilled  do 

14  Paper  do 

15  Quilled  flame  yellow 

16  Sulphur         do 

17  Superb  clustered  do 

18  Small        do 

19  Single  flame  do 

20  Quilled  pink 

21  Semidoublequilled  do 

22  Quilled  orange 

23  Semidoublequilled  do 

24  Early  crimson 

25  Curled  lilac 


26  Quilled  light  purple 

27  Expanded      do     do 
i!8  Quilled  yellow 

29  Double  Indian  yellow, 
superb 

30  Double  Indian  white, 
superb 

31  Brown  purple 

32  Early  blush 
■j'i  Golden  lotus 

34  Quilled  purple 

35  Starry  purple. 

36  Park's  small  yellow, 
heatUifid 

37  (Juilled  salmon 

38  Semidouble  quilled 
pale  range 

39  Two  coloured  red 

40  Curled  buff,  or  salmon 

41  Large  lilac 

42  Late  pale  purple 

43  Twocoloured  incurved 

44  Blush  ranunculus 

45  Late  quilled  purple 
.^6  Tasselled  lilac 

47  Tasselled  yellow 

48  Yellow  waratah 

49  Pale  lilac 

.50  Large  buff,  superb 

51  Barclay's 

52  Alton's 

53  Sabine's 


Chrysanthemums  may  be  propagated   from  seed 
and  cuttings,  and   each   plant  will   produce  several 


suckers,  which  may  be  separated  every  spring;  as  the 
flowers  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  rain  in  autumn, 
it  is  advisable  to  take  up  a  few  plants  and  place  them 
in  a  light  room  or  green-house,  which  will  preserve 
them  for  some  time. 

Many  people  keep  their  late  blooming  plants  in  the 
house  through  the  winter;  this  is  a  bad  practice,  as 
the  heal  and  want  of  air  will  exhaust  or  destroy  the 
plants  altogether.  If  the  flowers  fade  before  hard 
frost  prevails,  it  is  best  either  to  plunge  the  pots  into 
the  ground  with  the  plants,  or  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots,  and  plant  them  with  the  balls  of  earth  entire  in- 
to the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  Early  in  May, 
such  as  may  be  intended  fur  putting  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, should  be  divided  at  the  roots,  if  nut  potted,  and 
planted,  each  kind  separate.  One  single  stem  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  moderate  sized  pot,  if  the  object  be  to 
have  bushy  plants;  but  if  showy  plants  are  desired, 
one  of  each  of  the  varied  colours  may  be  selected  for 
each  pot,  which  should  be  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  them  without  crowding  them,  as  this  will  cause 
the  plants  to  grow  weak  and  slender.  If  this  hap- 
pens early  in  the  summer,  a  stocky  growth  may  be 
promoted  by  clipping  the  tops,  and  they  will  bloom 
in  great  perfection  at  the  usual  season. 


nXXSCBIiXiAHEOUS. 


SNAKE  BITES. 

Mr.  Smith;  JHorguu  county,  Georgia. 

Sir — 1  doubt  whether  the  fullowing  reflections  on 
snake  bites  are  applicable  to  the  Farmer — you  will 
be  the  best  judge— if  they  are  not,  they  mav  amuse 
you  in  some  of  yuur  leisure  moments.  It  appears  to 
ine  that  as  the  farmer  himself,  his  servants,  and  his 
stock  are  all  liable  to  be  bit  by  snakes,  it  would  be 
well  to  know  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  There  are 
not  many  snakes  in  our  country  that  are  poisonous. — 
The  rattlesnake  is,  perhaps,  the  most  so  of  any  of 
them.  What  is  said  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake 
applies  equally  well  to  all  that  are  poisonous. 

Many  remedies  are  highly  prized,  in  different  fami- 
lies, for  the  cure  of  snake  bites;  one  only  has  acquired 
any  thing  like  sufficient  celebrity,  to  be  worth  notice. 
By  a  great  many  persons,  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  is 
thought  infallible.  I  haveseenanumber  of  persons  who 
imagined  themselves  safe  from  snake  bites  whilst 
they  had  a  phial  of  it  about  them;  and,  perhaps  as  a 
specific,  no  remedy  was  ever  less  applicable  for  an 
evil  — no  hope,  more  groundless,  than  that  hartshorn 
is  an  antidote  to  a  snake  bite.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  is 
ever  too  ridiculous  for  a  philosopher  to  believe.  This 
is  one  of  the  grand  lights  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  given  to  the  healing  art — all  know  the  acidity  of 
vinegar  is  destroyed  by  adding  hartshorn  to  it^-the 
powerful  acid  of  aqua-fortis  is  converted  into  mild 
saltpetre  by  adding  potash  to  it;  and,  says. the  chem- 
ist, the  poisonous  acidity  of  a  rattle-snake's  poison  is 
destroyed  by  mixing  it  with  hartshorn.  This  reme- 
dy being  so  generally  popular,  and  recommended  by 
physicians,  1  shall  devote  some  time  to  show  it  good 
for  nothing  as  a  specific,  and  1  hope  remove  all  confi- 
dence in  a  remedy  so  insignificant.  Admit  the  poi- 
son of  a  snake  to  be  acid — it  requires  the  absolute 
mixing  together  of  an  acid  and  alkali  to  make  a  com- 
pound, possessing  qualities  different  from  either.  A 
person  is  bit  on  the  hand  or  loot,  he  is  directed  to 
wash  the  part  with  hartshorn,  and  to  take  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  every  two  hours  or  so.  Of  the  externa! 
application,  more  hereafter — I  speak  of  what  is  taken 
internally  only,  at  this  lime.  How  long,  I  ask,  would 
it  require  for  a  dose  of  hartshorn,  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  poison  of  a  snake  bite  on  tlie  foot,  to 
come  together?  To  make  this  harmless  compound, 
the  hartshorn  must  be  digested  and  mixed  with  the 
blood,  carried  to  the  heart,  and,  by  the  arteries  be  con- 
veyed to  the  part.  Before  it  would  get  to  the  poison 
would  not  a  dose  or  so  of  hartshorn,  when  mixed  with 
the  whole  mass  of  blood,  in  a  man,  leave  so  small  a 


quantity  to  go  to  any  particular  part  that  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  it. — Would  it  not  require  so' 
long  a  time  to  get  there  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it? 

Again — Is  it  not  presumable  that  the  hartshorn' 
would  have  its  qualities  altered  before  it  got  out  of 
the  stomach.  The  stomachs  of  almost  all  men  are 
more  or  less  disposed  to  acidity.  So  soon  as  the 
hartshorn  touches  any  acid,  it  would  be  no  longer 
hartshorn.  Have  we  any  proof  that  any  quantity  of 
acid  or  alkali,  taken  into  the  stornach.  would  make 
the  whole  mass  ol'blood  arid  or  alkaline?  If  it  be  used 
simply  as  a  stimulant  then  it  is  not  a  specific.  But 
is  the  poison  of  a  snake  acid?  No  confidence  should 
be  placed  in  the  remedy  imtil  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  poison  of  a  snake  is  acid.  No  chemist  can,  by 
any  chemical  experiments,  tell  the  difference  between 
a  drop  of  rattlesnake  poison  and  a  drop  of  mucilage 
of  gnmarabic.  I  have  tried  many  experiments  to  de- 
tect any  acid,  but  could  detect  none. 

So  fiir  I  have  treated  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
remedy.  What  I  now  say  I  state  as  facts.  In 
a  large  new  ground,  on  the  river  1  had  cleared, 
there  was  an  unusual  number  of  rattle  snakes.  One 
very  large  one,  while  extended  on  the  ground,  had 
his  head  cut  off  with  an  axe.  He  was  not  injured  in 
any  other  part.  By  squeezing  tlie  poison  bags  on 
each  side,  I  collected  several  drops  of  the  poison. — 
This  was  the  pure  poison;  it  came  out  of  the  holes 
in  his  poison  fangs;  it  was  about  the  colour  but  ra- 
ther more  fluid  than  good  olive  oil.  I  collected  it  on 
a  goose  quill  tooth  picker.  I  applied  a  small  quanti- 
ty to  the  palm  of  my  hand;  it  not  producing  any  sen- 
sation, I  applied  it  to  the  back  of  my  hand;  it  there 
producing  no  sensation;  I  now  protruded  my  tongue 
and  dropped  one  drop  on  the  point  of  it.  I  felt  a  sen- 
sation immediately.  I  carefully  washed  my  mouth 
and  hands;  the  taste  was  peculiar;  it  produced  a 
sense  of  warmth;  a  kind  of  heat,  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  treinor.  Finding  the  heat  and  tremor  in 
crease,  I  became  tmeasy,  and  rode  iiome  quickly;  for 
now,  when  alarmed,  I  was  anxious  to  apply  hartshorn, 
although  I  had  no  confidence  in  it  before.  Some 
hartshorn  and  water  were  held  a  considerable  time  in 
my  mouth,  and  I  thought  the  pain  rather  increased. 
It  was  now  sufficiently  painful  to  be  unpleasant.  I 
now  washed  my  mouth  with  olive  oil  and  sweet  milk, 
which  gave  relief.  An  unpleasant  sensation,  howe- 
ver, continued  for  several  hours,  before  it  totally  left 
me.  That  night  my  sleep  was  much  disturbed,  and 
I  awoke  several  times  with  a  burning  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  relieved  by  drinking  a  cup  of  sweet  milk. 
This,  however,  I  should  say  might  not  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  poison.  I  was  in  bad  health  and 
troubled  with  acid  stomach,  eat  no  supper;  and  the 
burning  of  the  stomach  may,  and  probably  was,  pro- 
duced from  acidity;  something  may  be  allowed  for 
conceit.  My  jirincipal  object  was  to  know,  if  the 
poison  was  acid;  and  I  can  state,  positively,  that  I  did 
not  discover  one  particle  of  acidity.  This,  to  my 
mind,  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  rattle-snake  poi- 
son is  not  acid,  and  that  hartshorn  administered  un- 
der such  a  belief  is  useless.  But  it  may  be  said  by 
many,  they  have  cured,  and  seen  others  cure,  rattle- 
snakebites  with  hartshorn.  The  remedy  is  almost 
infallible;  none  ever  died  that  used  it.  In  ansvver  to 
this,  I  will  state  a  few  cases.  A  negro  man  was 
brought  to  Doctor  Grimes,  bit  on  the  thumb,  a  tight 
bandage  being  tied  round  his  arm,  his  hand  and  arm 
below  the  bandage  much  swollen;  lie  appeared  to  be 
in  great  pain,  and  the  place  the  snake  bit  him  still 
bloody.  The  doctor  cut  across  the  wound,  applied 
hartshorn,  externally;  directed  it  to  be  given  inter- 
nally, and  loosed  the  bandage.  The  moment  the  ban- 
dage was  loosed,  the  negro  became  very  sick,  vomit- 
ed°very  much,  but  in  a  tow  hours  was  well.  They 
killed  the  snake,  and  brought.it  also;  a  tolerably  largo 
rattle-snake.  Some  time  after  that,  one  of  my  ne- 
groes was  bit;  having  no  hartshorn,  strong  lye  was 
used;  the  symptoms  and  recovery  were  just  as  the 
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c»se  above.  Whoii  1  began  llie  practice  of  physic,  I 
liaJ  several  cases  of  snake  biles;  Ihey  were  all  trealeJ 
wiihharlshoiii.and  all  recovered.  1  su|ii)osed  il a  cer- 
tain remedy.  Walking  with  a  gentleman  in  liis  field, 
he  trod  on  a  raitlesnake,  he  was  without  shoes,  and 
the  snake  bit  him  in  the  hollow  of  his  foot;  he  was 
very  much  alarmed;  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain,  and 
vomited  much;  he  was  very  faint,  he  could  not  walk, 
yet  would  not  agree  I  should  leave  him  to  go  for  help 
to  get  him  home.  As  he  bt>gged  for  a  remedy,  and 
seemed  to  think,  I,  as  a  doctor,  ought  to  do  something, 
I  brought  mv  hat  full  of  water,  washed  the  wound, 
and  put  a  chew  of  tobacco  to  it,  tying  it  on  with  my 
handkerchief;  we  waited  several  hours,  when  he  be- 
came easy,  and  we  walked  home.  A  chew  of  tobac- 
co was,  in  this  case,  just  as  good  as  hartshorn.  Some 
lime  after  this,  travelling  in  the  upper  parts  of  this 
state,  I  come  up  to  several  men  on  the  road,  one  ap- 
pearing very  sick;  I  inquired  the  cause,  they  showed 
nie  the  rattle-snake  they  had  killed  and  the  place  the 
man  was  bit,  on  the  ankle;  he  was  very  sick,  covered 
with  acold  sweat, and  appeared  in  the  exlrcmest  pain, 
vomited  much,  and  greatly  alarmed;  the  whole  limb 
was  much  swollen,  got  warse  very  fast,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle time  I  really  thought  the  man  must  die;  as  he 
gathered  from  my  companion  that  I  was  a  physician, 
he  begged  very  much  that  I  would  give  him  relief: 
the  only  thing  we  had  like  medicine  was  a  phial  of 
essence  lemon;  as  he  was  very  faint,  I  directed  him 
to  smell  it,  and  as  he  was  greatly  alarmed  and  beg- 
ged so  much  for  help,  to  pacify  him  and  quiet  as  much 
as  possible  his  alarm,  I  told  him  to  drink  it  all,  and  it 
would  cure  him;  he  did  so.  After  several  hours  he 
began  to  mend,  and  when  I  left  him,  I  considered 
liim  out  of  danger.  I  have  never  heard  of  this  man 
eince,  but  I  loft  him  rejoicing  that  he  had  been  acci- 
dentally found  by  a  doctor  who  had  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  snake  bites,  and  although  I  tried  to  con- 
vince him,  nature,  and  not  essence  lemon,  cured  him; 
yet  so  satisfied  was  he  that  it  was  an  antidote,  that 
he  begged  for  the  phial  and  label,  saying  he  would 
have  it  re-filled  and  always  keep  it  about  him,  and  in 
this  case  i  have  no  doubt  it  was  just  as  good  as  harts- 
horn. 

The  following  case  is  related  in  a  letter  from  John 
G.  Knaief,  M.  D.  I  was  called  nine  years  since  to  a 
girl  about  six  years  of  age,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  who 
was  bitten  on  the  ankle  by  a  rattle  snake,  and  at  the 
time  I  visited  her  first  the  purple  swelling  was  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  leg  and  thigh  to  the  abdomen, 
with  a  high  fever  and  some  convulsions  I  imme- 
diately applied  a  blister  over  the  whole  ankle,  JASt 
covering  the  two  punctures,  occasioned  by  the  two 
teeth  at  once,  and  directed  camphor  given  internally, 
which  removed  all  the  symptoms,  by  degrees,  in  for- 
ty-eight hours,  without  the  least  bad  consequence. — 
Here,  we  have  worse  symptoms  than  I  have  ever  seen, 
removed  with  camphor. 

My  brother,  riding  home,  one  evening,  had  his 
horse  bit  on  the  leg  by  a  rattle-snake;  he  with  diffi- 
culty got  home,  and  soon  fell  in  the  yard, and  appear 
ed  very  near  death.  .My  father  had  great  confidence 
in  a  remedy  called  squirrel  ear.  As  the  night  was 
dark  and  windy,  the  v\eed  could  not  be  found.  A 
number  of  negroes  were  started  into  the  woods  with 
directions  to  ta-te  every  weed,  and  bring  home  all 
that  were  bitter,  hoping  to  have  this  particular  one 
among  them;  but  when  the  large  pile  was  e.xamined, 
no  squirrel  ear  could  be  found;  and  as  the  horse  ap- 
peared sc  near  dead,  it  was  thouijht  useless  to  try  any 
more  to  find  the  squirrel  ear.  The  family  went  to 
bed,  leaving  him  to  die.  The  negroes,  however, 
boiled  a  number  of  these  bitter  weeds  and  bushes,  and 
applied  them  to  the  bite.  Late  in  the  night,  a  horse 
was  he.ird  walking  in  the  yard;  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
the  almost  dead  horse  was  well,  v.-alking  about.  In 
this  case,  had  tlie  squirrel  ear  been  lijund,  it  would 
have  been  considered  a  sure  cure,  equal  to  haitshorn. 
From  these  case.^  it  will  appear  that  the  rattle  snake 
bile  runs  llircugh    nearly  the  same   symploius  under 


any  treatment  of  specifics.  Numerous  cases  that  .rro 
recorded  in  books,  are  of  a  similar  kind.  Whore 
nothing  is  done  to  the  injury  ofth(!  patient  the  symp- 
toms and  recovery  are  nearly  iilike  in  all.  Hence, 
we  may  explain  why  we  have  so  many  certain  reme- 
dies recommended  for  the  cure  of  snake  bites.  It 
matters  not  what  is  used,  the  patient  is  expected  to 
die.  If  he  recover,  under  any  treatment,  the  reme- 
dy used  is  thought  a  sure  cure.  Olive  oil  was  once 
a  celebrated  remedy;  it  went  out  of  use;  but  we  have 
it  again  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Miller.  He  says 
olive  oil  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  tew 
spoonfulls,  ami  applied  also  to  the  bitten  part,  has 
proved  itself  fully  adequate  to  the  worst  of  cases,  if 
timely  exhibited.  Snake  weed  in  infusion  and  appli- 
ed externally;  chicken  foot  grass  with  salt  and  spirits 
applied  to  the  wound;  salt  and  lemons;  the  juice  of 
garden  rue,  plantain,  fern,  tobacco,  and  lunar  caustic, 
applied  to  the  wound,  are  all  recommended  as  cures, 
inany  other  remedies  are  advised  by  authors.  When 
we  shall  projierly  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  snake 
bites,  we  will  find  they  have  poison  of  sufficient 
strength  to  throw  the  functions  of  a  man  in  great,  very 
great  disorder;  to  make  him  very  sick,  cause  great 
pain,  to  make  him  sick  almost  unto  death,  but  seldom 
to  kill.  When  a  snake  bile  is  fatal,  death  is  imme- 
diate; death  lakes  place,  for  the  most  part,  before  any 
remedy  can  be  applied.  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  snake  bites;  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  but  what  recovered.  The  symptoms  of  all  the 
cases  I  have  seen  have  been  nearly  alike  under  every 
treatment.  I  know  of  no  cases  on  record  but  what 
recovered,  if  the  patient  lived  long  enough  to  use  any 
remedy,  except  three,  and  all  three  of  these  cases 
were  from  confined  snakes;  in  these  it  appears  the 
snakes  scratched  the  part  with  their  teeth  more  than 
wounded,  by  biting.  The  bite  from  imprisoned 
snakes,  it  would  appear, inflicts  a  more  deadly  wound, 
and  produce  dift'erenl  symptoms  from  such  as  occur 
from  the  snake  in  his  natural  mode  of  living;  and  al- 
though we  may  hearof  many  deaths  from  snake  biles, 
yet  when  we  will  properly  investigate  we  will  al- 
ways find  they  are  from  hearsay;  bring  men  to  what 
they  have  seen  and  not  what  they  have  heard,  and 
we  will  find  few,  very  few,  alinost  none,  ever  do  die 
from  snake  bites,  and  death  in  those  few  cases  is  al- 
ways imiTiediate.  I  have  inquired  of  a  great  many 
old  men  who  settled  the  frontier  parts  of  this  state 
where  snakes  were  numerous,  and  the  huntinof  life 
they  lived  exposed  them  to  be  bitten,  but  never  have 
heard  of  a  snake  bite  but  what  recovered  if  the  per- 
son lived  a  few  moments;  and  of  the  number  of  deaths 
any  person  who  will  make  careful  inquiry  will  he 
surprised  to  find  that  a  rattlesnake  so  seldom  kills 
that  his  bile  should  scarcely  be  considered  as  danger- 
ous. 

The  symptoms  which  follow  a  snake  bite  are  truly 
alarming;  the  pain  is  felt  immediate  and  very  severe, 
the  head  becomes  giddy,  nausea,  and  often  vomiting 
soon  follow;  the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  somewhat 
irregu'ar,  the  swelling  begins  at  the  v\'ound  and  very 
soon  extends  up,  the  limb  acquiring  a  size  that  we 
would  scarcely  think  it  capable  of  attaining;  the  coun- 
tenance exhibiting  the  greatest  appearance  of  distress, 
and  sooner  or  later  copiLUS  sweats;  after  which  the 
pulse  generally  beeoujes  weak  and  languid,  the  skin 
bicomi  s  cold,  there  is  a  shaking  of  the  whole  fr.ame, 
a  chattering  of  the  teeih;  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the 
patient  indicate  immediate  death.  The  symptoms 
varying,  much  in  violence  and  duration,  gradually 
disappear  after  the  swelling  subsides,  and  itching, 
often  accouipanieJ  with  a  biirning,  lakes  place  around 
the  wounded  part,  and  sometimes  the  wounded  part 
becomes  a  bad  ulcer.  I  have  never  seen  bad  ulcers 
occur  except  incases  where  slrong  lye  poultices  had 
been  used.  Thes?  are  the  vvoist  symptoms  I  have 
seen  result  from  snakebites.  Most  generally  severe 
pain  and  soinoswelliog,  often  or  twelve  hours'  dura- 
tion, are  all  the  ill  effects  that  fbllow.  To  these 
symptoms  others  arc  ad  led  by  authors,  which  I  have 


not  seen,  such  as  the  eyes  becoming  sufl'used  with 
blood,  copious  bloodsweats,  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
eyes  and  ears,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  death. 

Treutmettt.     In  treating  a  snake  bite  I  consider  the 
long  list  of  specifics  that  might  be  collected  as  not  on- 
ly useless,  but  worse  than  useless;  many  of  them  very 
injurious.     While  lime  is   wasting  with   imaginary 
specifics  the   unhappy  patient  is  suffering   with  the 
prolonged  symptoms  of  perhaps  the  most  painful  af- 
fection to  which  the  human  body   is  subject;  much 
pain  and  suffering  will  be  prevented  if  we  will  throw 
aside  the  old  fashioned  notion  of  the  certain  death  which 
is  to  follow  a  snake  bite,  without  the  use  of  some  of 
those  certain  specifics,  and  proceed  without  delay  to 
do  what  is  in  our  power  to  effect  with  certainly,  the 
mitigation  of  symptoms.     There  is  perhaps  no  affec- 
tion, to  which  the   human  body  is  subject,  of  equal 
violence  and  severity,  that  admits  of  relief  so  speedy 
and  certain,  when  we  direct  our  remedies  to  effect  the 
objects  in  view,  the  speedy  relief  of  pain  and- suffering 
without  wasting  time  with  those  wonder-working  re- 
medies.    I  have  never  bled  in  a  case  of  snake  bite, 
but  the  fullness  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  the  skin,  and 
giddiness   of  the  head,   would  seem    to  indicate    it; 
where  a  sinking  of  the  pulse,  nausea,  &c.  did  not  soon 
follow.     We  are  generally  directed  to  enlarge  and 
deepen  the  wound  with  a  knife  or  lancet.  Do  we  not 
thereby  risk  innoculating  the  part  still   deeper  with 
the  poison?     This,  I  think,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  following  circumstance.  A  negro  man  was  brought 
to  Doctor  Grimes  with  a  snake  bile  on  the  thumb;  the 
doctor  deepened  the  wound  with   a  scalpel,  washed 
it  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  and  applied  harts- 
horn.    A  little  while  after,  1  dilated  a  sinus  on  a  ne- 
gro man's  arm,  which  I  had  daily  dressed  for  several 
weeks;  I  used  the  same  scalpel,    water,  and  sponge; 
the   arm   swelled  very   much  and   was   excessively 
painful  all  that  day.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  knife 
or  sponge  communicated  the  poison   to  the  ulcer.     I 
would  advise  the  wound  to  be  well  washed  with  soap 
and  warm  water;  after  which,  if  the  symptoms  are 
very  severe,  the  part  should  be  burnt  deeper  than  the 
wound,  with  a  hot  iron,  or,  in  its  place, caustic;  as  the 
above  case  related  satisfies  ine  that  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  poison  remaining  in  the  wound,  may  continue 
and  increase  the  pain.     1  have  only  used  the  hot  iron 
once;  in  that  case  the   patient  scarcely   appeared  to 
feel  it.     In  most  of  cases,  however,  I  should  think  it 
unnecessary.  After  the  wound  is  well  washed,  apply 
a  poultice,  (corn  meal;)  this  is  the  important  remedy, 
worth  all  the  rest  together;  nothing  that  we  can  use 
gives  such  quick  and  great  relief;  it  should  be  large, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  limb;  a  small  poultice  of 
common  size  is  doing  nothing — as  soon  as  it  becomes 
cool,  remove  it,  and  apply   another  equally   large. — 
Those  who  have  not  seen   it  tried  v\'ill  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  possible    that  a  relief  can  be  so  speedily  ob- 
tained as  il  is  by  the  use  of  these  mammoth  poultices 
which  I  recommend.     Almost  every  person  bitten  by 
a  snake,  thinks  he   does  well  to  tie   a  tight  bandage 
above  the  wound.     Medical    authors  direct  il — this 
greatly,  very  greatly  increases  the  pain  and  swelling, 
without  doing   any  good.     Whenever   I  have  been 
called  to  a  case  and  found  the  limb  bound  with  a  liga- 
ture, I  have  removed  it  immediately,  giving  the  pa- 
tient notice   that  they  will   experience  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  sickness,  and  that  the  swelling  will  rajiidly 
extend  up,  as  it  happened.     The  first  time  I  loosen- 
ed a  ligature,   the   patient,  from    feeling   a  quick  in- 
crease of  sickness,  feeling  the  -blood  pass  up  the  veins, 
and  seeing  the  swelling  rapidly  extend  upwards,  was 
greatly  alarmed,  conceiving  I  had  let  loose  the  poi- 
son, and  that   it  was  running  up  so  rapid  that  death 
would  be  immediate.     When  the   swelling  extends 
up  the  limb  and  great  tightness  is  produced,  the  part 
above  the  poultice  should  be  rubbed  freely  with  lau- 
danum and  oil.     In    every  case  I  have  used  it,  the 
patient  has  expressed  great   relief,  and  requested  its 
continuance. 

The  stoutest  hearts,   and  bravest    men  are  liorroi 
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struck  and  alarmed  when  bit  by  a  poisonous  snalte. — 
The  very  general  idea  of  certain  death,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  it,  together  with  the  alarming  and 
painful  symptoms,  produces  such  a  terror,  that,  in 
■weak  and  timid  mind:-,  fear  will  help  to  increase  dan- 
ger. Laudanum  and  spirit  not  only  produces  ease, 
by  allaying  the  irritation  produced  by  the  poison,  but 
they  are  also  important  to  bract  the  nerve  and  elevate 
the  mind,  above  that  point  of  fear,  which  in  some 
cases  is  almost  sufficient  to  produce  death  itself. — 
With  this  view  laudanum  should  be  given  freely,  for- 
ty drops,  followed  in  an  hour  or  so  with  forty  more, 
will  not  be  too  much;  as  the  pulse  sinks  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  covered  with  cold  sweat,  give  brandy 
toddy  or  wine  freely,  they  will  at  such  times  bear 
large  quantities  with  safely.  The  constant  sickness 
and  vomiting,  which  occur  in  some  cases,  are  very 
troublesome;  the  patient  throwing  up  every  thing  he 
takes.  In  such  cases  a  large  mustard  cataplasm  gives 
more  relief  than  any  thing  I  have  tried.  It  should 
also  be  considered  important  to  cheer  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  patient,  inlorming  of  the  fact,  that  very 
few  instances  can  be  found  of  persons  livingsufficient- 
ly  long  to  get  home  or  have  any  thing  done  for  them, 
but  what  recovered— that  it  was  common  to  sufler 
great  pain  but  still  recover. 

The  above  plan  of  treatment,  if  it  should  appear 
somewhat  out  of  the  common  course,  I  hope  will  not 
be  considered  the  less  valuable.  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  prescribe  for  a  considerable  number  of  snake  bites, 
and  what  I  have  stated  is  the  result  of  experience; 
and  although  numerous  instances  may  be  related  of 
persons  dying  from  snake  bites,  yet  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  did  you  see  it,  it  will  almost  always  prove 
to  be  from  hearsay,  and  the  few  that  have  died,  as  I 
have  stated,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  died 
almost  immediately.  Robert  R.  Harden. 
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The  AMSRIC AN  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR,  adapt- 
ed to  the  climales  and  seasons  of  the  United  States,  by 
Bernard  M'.Mabon.     Price,  $4.50. 
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NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY,  by  John  Lindley, 
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A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $160.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine  and  fresh,  at  50 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patant  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &.c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow, 
ing  FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Y'ellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Ap.  20.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


BiLIiTIIiXORS    PRICES   CUSaZiKT. 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 
Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  qualitv,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  line  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  tine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Battersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  While  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Raddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nfal  Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Kjc  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Laud,  also,  Seed  Oats. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  an  improvement  in 
flour  and  grain  to  a  small  extent.  The  wagon  price  of 
Howard  street  flour  is  $4.87^  and  the  store  price  as 
quoted.  Our  quotations  of  grain,  embrace  the  general 
current  rates.  In  other  articles  there  is  little  to  notice. 

Tobacco. — Seconds. as  in  quality  3. 00  a 6. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  red,  6.00  a  8. 00-, 
wrappery,  suitable  f or segars, 6. 00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  8. 00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  483  hhd.  Md.;  26  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  Virginia — total  511  hhds. 

Flour — best  while  wheat  familj  J6.75  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  6.00a  5. OBJ  city  mills,  4.87^  a  5.00  0. ; 

Susq.   5.00  a ;Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,90a  1.00;  white  dol.OOa  1.10,  Susq.  95  0 
98 — Cork,  white,  48  0  60  yellow  60  o  61;  Rve,  66  11  67 
—Oats,  32  a  33.— Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-3eed6.00  a  6.60— Timothv  .  2.00   a  2. 50-0  n- 

CHARD    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  76  a  67i--Lucerne  —  a  37J  lb. — 
Barlet,-Flaxseed  1.60  0  1.62-CoiTON.Va.  7^  0  9-Lou. 
9  a  12i— Alab.  8  n.  10-Tenn..7i  n.  9;  N.  Car.  8  a  .Si- 
Upland  80  104-WHisREY,hhd5.  lslp.26i;in  hhh.  28J  a 

29  II Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  4S 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Umoashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  , §22502 30;  Country  .  dew-rotted,  6^ 
0  8c.  lb.  waler-rotted  ,  7  o9c.— Feathers,  36  0  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  o ,  ground,  1.60  a bbl. 

lron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  0 ;  high 

pigforforges,  per  ton,28.00n30.0(i;bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a  80. 00. — Prime  Beefon  Ibehoof,  6.75  n  6.25 — 
Oak   wood,  3  50   o  4.00— Hickory,  4.50   n  5.00. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  27,  1832. 


Strawberries  and  Raspberries. — Mr.  Theo- 
dore Sedgewick,  in  a  communication  in  the  New 
England  Farmer, says — "Neither  Baltimore  nor  Alba- 
ny are  supplied  even  with  garden  raspberries  or  slraw- 
lierries.  1  speak  of  these  cities  because  I  know  the 
fad.  '  If  Mr.  Sedgewick  will  pay  us  a  visit  at  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry  seasons,  he  will  find  our 
markets  as  well  supplied  with  both  these  I'ruits  as 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  union — we  will  not 
eKcept  any.  So  plentifully  are  they  supplied,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  common  thing  for  large  quantities  of 
strawberries  to  be  taken  henco  to  Philadelphia.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  both  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, there  is  no  city  better  supplied  than  Baltimore 
with  any  kind  of  fruit.  During  the  strawberry  sea- 
son, we  can  find  at  the  different  stands  as  many  as 
a  dozen  varieties  on  the  same  day,  pines,  hautbois, 
scarlets,  &c.  with  iheir  numerous  sub- varieties.  And  as 
to  raspberries,  there  is  not  a  variety  cultivated  in  the 
union  with  which  our  market  is  not  supplied — Ant- 
werps, English,  and  indigenous.  How  Mr.  S.  should 
have  made  such  a  mistake,  in  so  positive  a  manner, 
('il  know  the  fact,")  we  cannot  conceive.  We  know- 
that  such  an  impression  prevails  "down  east,"  and 
extends  even  to  our  vegetable  market;  and  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  gardeners  coming  here  to  commence 
business — when  they  have  found  that  they  would 
•only  be  "cirrying  coals  to  New  Castle" — and  had  to 
return  where  they  were  more  needed. 

The  Farmer'!  Monitor. — The  Editor  of  that 
truly  excellent  paper,  the  Lancaster  Miscellany,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  says 
that  farmers  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  who  culti- 
vate Indian  corn,  are  governed  in  planting  by  the 
putting  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  locust,  (the  common 
yellow  locust,  iioiinio;)je«rfo  acocio.)  When  they 
dower,  it  is  summer,  and  clothing  must  be  regulated; 
that  is,  you  may  then  with  comparative  sal'tty  dismiss 
your  flannel. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
THE  OX. 

I  accidentally  read  the  annexed  little  anecdote 
which  happened  in  17S9,  in  relation  to  that  useful 
animal,  the  Ox,  whicii  1  have  translated, as  1  thought 
that  it  Qiight  be  amusing  to  your  readers. — You  will 
please  excuse  the  faults  1  have  made,  as  the  English 
is  not  my  native  language. 

The  Pihone  in  iis  rapid  course,  has  formed  consid- 
erable islands  opposite  to  the  village  of  Miribel  in 
Bresse,  in  the  department  of  Lain.  Numerous  droves 
of  oxen  and  cows  are  led  to  pasture  on  these  islands 
by  children,  who  cross  the  river  seated  between  the 
horns  of  the  oxen. 

"One  day,"  itlates  De  Sutlers,  "taking  a  walk  in 
that  direction,  I  rested  myself  on  the  side  of  a  lull  to 
read.  Some  children  were  [ilaying  below  me  ;  thoy 
began  to  quarrel;  from  threats,  they  came  to  blows, 
and  the  weakest  began  to  scream.  One  of  the  oxen 
which  was  up<in  ime  of  these  islands,  raised  his  head, 
and  alter  having  looked  a  moment,  swam  and  got  to 
the  shore, and  came  near  the  weeping  child, and  after 
having  driven  alltlie  oilier  children  away, lowered  his 
head  so  that  the  cliild  could  get  upon  it,  and  returned 
to  the  islajid  and  left  him  where  he  had  been  leeding; 
alter  which,  he  swam  again,  and  carried  away  ano- 
thei-  child  in  the  same  manner.  1  saw  him  afterwards 
go  to  his  pasture. 

"Convinced  as  I  was,  by  many  examples,  of  the 
gratitude  of  animals,  1  soon  suspected  the  cause  of 
this  singular  fact ;  but  notwithstanding,  I  resolved  to 
b«  certain  of  it.  I  descended  the  hill  and  came  near 
the  other  children,  whom  I  questioned,  and  they  an- 
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swcred  me,  that  the  first  child  carried  away,  was  the 
boy  who  took  care  of  the  ox,  and  that  the  other  was 
his  brother. 

"Being  anxious  to  enquire  of  the  child  himself,  I 
called  him,  and  promised  him  a  reward  if  he  would 
come.  He  got  on  his  ox  and  came  to  me  and  said  he 
loved  his  ox  dearly;  that  they  always  slept  together; 
that  he  took  good  care  of  him,  and  often  divided  his 
breakfast  with  him.  While  speaking  to  me,  he  ca- 
ressed the  ox;  then  speaking  to  it,  he  said, 'do  nut 
fear,  your  little  beloved  will  give  you  a  good  feeding 
to-night,  for  having  saved  him  from  those  who  were 
beating  him.' 

"I  then  gave  him  the  promised  reward,  when,  pleas- 
ed with  having  so  much  money,  he  turned  round  to 
the  ox,  which  had  been,  mean  while,  very  patiently 
waiting  for  him,  saying,  'here  ox,  here  ray  dear,  here 
is  something  that  will  buy  you  bread  for  a  long  time." 

A.  P. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
USE  OF  PLASTER  ON  CORN. 

MMon,  February  14,  1832. 
Ma,  N.  GooDSELL— Through  the  medium  of  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer,  I  wish  to  communicate  a  fact  to  the  farm- 
ing community,  from  which  some  may,  perhaps,  pro- 
fit. It  came  under  my  observation  last  summer,  and 
is  simply  this.  I  planted  with  Indian  corn  a  field 
which  contained  about  five  acres.  The  seed  was  all 
wet  with  soft  soap  and  rolled  in  plaster,  except  a  few 
rows  through  the  middle  of  the  field,  which  was  plant- 
ed dry.  Both  kinds  were  treated  alike,  and  occupied 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  (sandy  loam)  and  the  whole  field 
had  a  gentle  declination  to  the  sun.  The  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  was  very  great.  That  which 
was  prepared  with  soap  and  plaster  was  a  fair  crop; 
that  which  was  planted  dry  did  not  yield  at  the  rate 
of  three  bushels  to  the  acre — stalks  in  proportion.  1 
am  convinced  that  plaster  would  have  no  enemies  if 
every  one  would  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  am  a  practical  farmer;  and   intend,   occasionally, 
to  let  you  hear  from  me.  W.  P.  W. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
EvENiKO  AT  Judge  BcEL's.—Ji/it(ifli-i  Pies.— Ad- 
joining the  barn,  Mr.  Buel  has  three  barrels  without 
heads,  placed  over  three  rhubarb  plants.  The  tops 
of  the  barrels  are  covered  with  boards,  and  over  the 
whole,  and  on  all  sides,  stable  manure  is  placed. — 
About  the  25th  of  March  these  three  plants  will  fill 
the  barrel  with  well  blanched  leaves,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  luriiish  sufficient  for  50  to  100  pies. 
These  pies,  when  eaten  cold,  are  veiy  much  like,  in 
flavor,  to  ihose  made  of  gooseberries.  Every  farmer 
could  without  trouble  or  expense  provide  himself  with 
them.  I'avern  keepers  should  not  neglect  to  obtain 
the  rhubarb. 

Jl'illows  absorb  Moisliij-e. — An  instance  was  rela- 
ted, where  fruit  trees  were  in  bad  condition  from  the 
sub-soil  retaining  too  much  wet.  I'he  planting  of 
willow  trees  near  them  was  followed  by  a  restoration 
to  heallh.  It  is  supposed  the  roots  might  have  absor- 
bed the  super-abundance  of  moisture. 

To  Preserve  Eggs.— I  was  shown  the  contents  ol 
an  egg  which  was  laid  last  May.  The  yolk  and  the 
white  were  in  an  apparently  fresh  and  bright  condition 
as  they  were  nine  months  ago.  While  in  a  fresh  state 
they  are  put  in  lime  water.  Lime  that  has  been  used 
for  whitewashing  is  very  suitable.  It  is  not  so  caus- 
tic as  recently  slaked  lime,  and  consequently  dues 
not  corrode  the  shell.  The  whole  contents  of  the 
white-wash  pail,  with  tlie  addition  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  should  be  put  into  a  wooden  tub  or 
firkin  containing  the  eggs.  The  business  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  would  well  compensate  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. In  the  months  of  April  and  May  ihey  cau  be 
bought  fur  124  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  the  winter  told 
from  ISJ  to  374  per  dozen. 


To  protect  plants. — The  method  which  Mr.  Buel 
adopts,  to  protect  his  young  plants  that  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  insects,  is  to  nail  four  pieces  of  thin 
boards  or  shingles,  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  oblong, 
and  of  convenient  breadth;  these  are  covered  with 
cheap  millinet.  Thus  made,  it  is  put  over  the  plant, 
and  by  being  pressed  into  the  soil,  serves  not  only  to 
keep  off  winged  insects  from  the  leaves,  but  also  those 
worms  or  grubs  that  crawl  on  the  surface.  If  one 
side  of  the  frame  is  lower,  or  pressed  down  into  the 
soil  deeper,  than  the  other,  and  placed  towards  tlie 
soil,  more  sun  is  admitted.  The  millinet  is  taken  off 
of  the  frames,  washed,  and  put  away  for  another 
season. 

Salt. — The  salt  manufactured  at  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga,  put  up  in  baskets  or  in  sugar-loat  form,  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  snow-white  article.  Its  purity 
makes  it  a  valuable  article  for  butter. 


Relative  Strength  of  Timber. — A  late  num- 
ber of  Silliman's  Journal  contains  the  result  of  some 
experiments  made  at  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.  by  Lieuten- 
ant P.  S.  Brown,  to  ascertain  the  relative  sirength  of 
white  pine,  spruce  and  northern,  or  long-leaved  pine. 
It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that,  with  a  given 
diameter,  white  pine  is  about  7-8ths  as  strong  as  spruce, 
and  3-5ths  as  strong  as  Southern  pine.  Spruce  is  a- 
bout  2-3ds  as  strong  as  Southern  pine. 

"A  Gentleman"  100  tears  ago. — He  gets  up 
leisurely,  breakfasts  comfortably,  reads  the  paper  re- 
gularly; dresses  fashionably,  lounges  fastidiously,  cats 
a  tart  gravely,  tattles  insipidly,  dines  considerably, 
drinks  superfluously,  kills  time  indifferently,  sups 
elegantly,  goes  to  bed  stupidly,  lives  uselessly. 

Harrowing  Meadows. — Harrowing,  in  place  of 
ploughing  sward-bound  meadows,  has  been  found  to 
produce  a  much  larger  crop  of  hay,  than  usual  when 
the  former  method  was  pursued. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market. 

Saturday,  March  24. — The  demand  for  cotton  du- 
ring the  week  has  again  been  very  general,  and  prices 
of  all  descriptions  are  fully  supported.  The  Surats 
by  auction  this  day  went  oft'  at  I-8d  per  lb.  advance 
upon  the  sales  making  by  private  contract.  The 
sales  of  the  week  including  2,000  bales  of  American 
taken  on  speculation,  and  '200  for  export,  amount  to 
16,050  bags,  viz.— 360  Sea  Island  Georgia,  104d  to 
134d;  70  stained  ditto,  C4d  to  84d;  8,450  Upland 
ditto,  5}d  to  7  3-8d;  1,270  Mobile.  5  5-8d  to  7d; 
1,770  New  Oileans,  04d  to  73;  660  Pernambuco,  81 
to  9Jd;  890  Bahia  and  Macao,  04d  to  74d;  780  Ma- 
ranham,  lid,  to  84d;  100  Carthagena,  5id;  420 
Egyptian,  8d,  to  94d;  180  Surat,  4^7  8d  to  5id;  90 
Bengal,  4  7-8d  to  5d.  By  public  sales  this  day,  1,- 
440  Surat,  41d  to  5  3-8d;70  Uemerara,8  7-8d  to  lOd; 
and  100  Manilla,  at  7d  to  7  l-8d  per  lb.  Import, 
17,434  bags.  The  sales  to-day  reach  2,500  bags  at 
l)revious  prices. 

Sales  on  Saturday  24th  and  Monday  26th,  0,000 
bales  at  full  prices. 

Liverpool  Cork  Exchange. 

Tuesday,  March  27. — Indian  Corn  is  yet  dull  of 
sale.  From  1,500  to  2,000  qrs.  of  Russia  Wheat  in 
bond,  have  been  disposed  of  at  5s  9d  to  63  per  70103.; 
and  3  to  4,000  barrels  of  United  States  sweet  Flour 
at  22s.  all  /or  export.  At  this  morning's  market  real- 
ly fine  qualities  of  Irish  Wheat,  which  were  by  no 
means  plentiful,  rather  exceeded  the  rates  of  this  day 
week.  The  best  descriptions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Bar- 
leys would  have  sold  readily  at  an  advance  of  fully 
2d  per  601bs. 

London,March  26.— The  flour  trade  is  dull  and 
prices  unvaried. 
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AGRXCTTIiTURi:- 


(From  Ihe  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANGEL  WURTZEL  AND  SUGAR  BEET. 
Soil  and  preparation. — The  soil  for  these  roots 
should  be  a  luam,  inclining  to  clay,  in  good  tilth,  well 
manured,  and  made  fine  to  a  good  depth.  John  Hare 
Powel,  Esq.  corresponding  secretary  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Society,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
mode  of  cultivating  this  crop,  says,  "My  soil  was  not 
naturally  strong;  it  has  been  gradually  so  much  deep- 
ened as  to  enable  Wood's  plough.  No.  2,  dravpn  by 
four  oxen,  to  plough  fourteen  inches  deep.  Fresh 
barn-yard  manure  was  equally  spread  upon  the  surface, 
and  ploughed  under  in  the  early  part  of  April,  in  quan- 
tities not  larger  than  are  generally  used  for  potato 
crops  in  this  country.  Early  in  May,  the  land  was 
twice  stirred  with  Beatson's  scarifier,  harrowed,  rol- 
led; after  stirred,  harrowed  and  rolled  again  in  the  op- 
posite direction."  The  soil  on  which  Messrs  Trist- 
ram Little  and  Henry  Little,  of  Newburry,  Mass. 
raised  their  premium  crop  in  1824,  is  a  clay  loam.  In 
1823,  about  three  fourths  of  the  same  was  sowed  with 
onions,  and  manured  with  about  eight  cords  of  compost 
manure  to  the  acre.  The  other  quarter  was  sowed 
with  wheat  without  manure.  In  the  fall  of  1823, 
there  were  about  ten  cords  of  compost  manure  drawn 
on  the  lot,  and  put  in  a  heap.  Most  of  said  compost 
was  drawn  from  the  salt  marshes,  when  ditching  the 
same;  the  other  part  was  from  the  barn-yard.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1824,  the  heap  was  thrown  over  and 
well  mixed. 

Planting. — Col.  Powel  says,  "The  holes  for  the 
seeds  were  made  by  a  wheel,  containing  pegs  in  its 
circumference,  which  penetrated  the  ground  about  an 
inch,  leaving  intervals  of  four  inches;  the  rows  were 
made  two  feet  asunder;  two  capsules  were  dropped  in 
each  hole;  the  wheel  of  a  common  barrow  was  passed 
over  them,  thus  compressing  the  earth,  and  leaving  a 
slight  rut  for  the  retention  of  moisture." 

Messrs  Tristram  and  Henry  Little  observe,  that, 
"Between  the  8th  and  llth  of  May,  the  land  was 
ploughed  and  sowed  in  the  following  manner: — After 
one  deep  ploughing,  the  ground  was  furrowed  two 
and  a  half  ;'eet  apart,  and  the  manure  put  into  the  fur- 
rows, and  covered  with  a  double  mould-board  plough; 
a  roller  was  then  passed  on  the  lop  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  seed  dibbled  in  with  the  finger  over  the  manure, 
about  six  or  eight  inches  apart."  The  quantity  of 
seed,  according  to  English  writers,  is  four  pounds  to 
an  acre.  Mr.  David  Little,  in  obtaining  a  premium 
crop,  sowed  four  pounds,  but  observed  that  bethought 
half  that  quantity  would  have  been  sufficient. 

.Afterculture. — In  raising  Col.  Powel's  crop,  "A 
small  cultivator,  which  I  have  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  drawn  between  the  rows  soon  after  the  seed 
appeared;  a  three  inch  triangular  hoe  removed  the  al- 
ternate plants,  leaving  the  others  at  distances  varying 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  asunder.  The  cultivator 
was  twice  used  before  the  20th  of  July.  The  heavy 
rains  of  August  made  another  hoeing  necessary,  and 
surcharged  the  ground  so  much  with  moisture,  that 
all  roots  increased  much  less  in  that  month,  than  du 
ring  the  same  time  in  the  two  last  years."  The 
Messrs  Little,  "in  the  course  of  the  season,  thinned 
their  plants,  and  left  them  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  They  were  once  hoed,  and  plouo-h- 
ed  three  times  between  the  rows."  Mr.  Powel,  in 
raising  a  previous  crop,  had  placed  the  rows  thirty 
inches  apart,  and  left  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  He  says,  "I  this  year  desired  smaller  roots, 
■which  might  grow  so  closely,  as,  by  their  leaves,  to 
protect  the  soil  as  much  as  possible  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun  My  cultivator  by  its  peculiar  fonn,  enabled 
me  to  cut  off  the  weeds  when  the  plant  was  so  young, 
that,  if  1  had  applied  the  plough,  their  crowns  must 
have  been  covered  in  many  instances,  by  earth  occa- 
sionally falling  from  its  land  side.  The  failure  which 
attends  iho  cultivation  of  most  root  crops  in  drills. 


proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  weeds  in  their  early  stages. 
Four  or  five  days  of  delay,  frequently  make  the  dif- 
ference of  fifteen  days  in  the  labor  of  making  clean  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  weeds  which  a  boy  with  a  sharp 
shingle  could  remove  at  the  commencement  of  one 
week,  may,  before  the  end  of  the  next,  require  the  ap- 
plication of  an  implement  drawn  by  a  horse. 

"I  ascribe  my  success,  in  great  measure,  to  the  use 
of  fVood's  extraordinary  plough,  which  enters  the 
soil  more  deeply  and  pulverises  it  more  perfectly, 
than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen,  with  equal  force,  in 
any  country;  to  the  use  of  cultivators,  which  complete 
the  production  of  fine  tilth;  to  the  destruction  of  the 
weeds  on  their  first  appearance;  leaving  the  smallest 
space  upon  which  a  horse  can  walk,  between  the  rows; 
and,  above  all,  to  planting  the  seeds  of  a  proper  kind 
upon  a  surface  witichis  kept  perfectly  flat .'" 

General  remarks. — Agriculturists  have  not  agreed 
whether  it  is  most  expedient  to  plant  the  seeds  of  this 
root,  on  ridges  or  on  a  level.  Col.  Powel  condemns 
planting  on  ridges  in  this  country,  as  a  practice  not 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  in  which  vegetables 
are  very  liable  to  suffer'by  drought.  He  says,  "among 
the  various  practices,  into  which  we  have  been  sedu- 
ced by  the  plausible  theories  of  the  advocates  of  Eu- 
ropean husbandry;  there  is  none  which  appears  to  me 
more  absurd  than  that  which  has  led  us  to  drill  or  dib- 
ble our  crops  on  ridges.  The  English  farmer  wisely 
contends  with  the  evils  produced  by  too  much  rain; 
the  American  husbandman  should  as  anxiously  guard 
against  his  most  formidable  enemy,  drought.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  crop  cultivated  in 
this  State,  Pennsylvania,  which  ought  not  to  be  put 
on  a  flat  surface." 

The  climate  of  New  England,  especially  its  north- 
ern part,  is  not  so  warm  and  dry  as  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  perhaps 
the  nature  of  the  soil  should  decide  the  question,  if 
dry,  level  planting,  or  if  moist,  ridge  planting  should 
be  adopted. 

We  have  heard  complaints  from  American  farmers, 
that  the  seed  of  this  root  is  slow  and  uncertain  in 
coming  up.  Perhaps  the  seed  or  soil,  or  both,  may 
sometimes  be  too  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing.  A  writer 
in  the  English  Farmer's  Journal  says,  "I  have  of  late 
years  steeped  my  seed  fur  at  least  forty-eight  hours. 
I  made  an  experiment  with  twenty  sound  seeds  not 
steeped,  twenty  steeped  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
same  number  steeped  forty-eight  hours;  every  seed  of 
the  latter  produced  plants,  which  came  up  two  or  three 
days  sooner  than  either  of  the  others,  and  some  of 
those  not  steeped  did  not  come  up  at  all. '  Mr.  Cob- 
bet,  in  treating  of  the  culture  of  common  garden  beets, 
(American  Gardener,  par.  198,)  directs  to  soak  the 
seed  four  days  and  nights  in  rain  water  before  it  is 
sowed;  and  observes,  that  the  mangel  wurtzel  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  kinds 
of  beets.  American  writers,  so  far  as  we  have  obser- 
ved, give  no  directions  for  soaking  the  seeds  of  this 
vegetable  before  planting;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
omission  of  this  part  of  the  process,  may  cause  the 
slowness  and  uncertainty  of  vegetation,  complained  of. 
The  capsule  or  husk,  which  contains  the  seeds,  is  dry, 
and  it  requires  a  long  time  for  the  moisture  which  it 
may  derive  from  the  earth,  to  penetrate  this  integu- 
ment, so  as  to  cause  the  seed  to  sprout.  But  if  the 
soil  be  very  moist  at  the  time  of  sowing,  soaking  the 
seed  had  better  be  omitted. 

Use. — The  following  remarks  are  from  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  by  J.  Lowell,  Esq.  late  president 
of  said  society.  '1  hey  are  derived,  principally,  from 
a  French  publication,  by  the  Abbe  Rosier: — 

"This  root  is  very  little  aflfected  by  changes  of 
weather.  It  is  attacked  by  no  insect;  drought  aflTects 
but  little  its  vegetation.  It  prepares  the  land  extreme- 
ly \.ell  for  other  crops.  It  may  be  sown  and  treated 
precisely  like  the  common  beet,  except  that  it  ought 
to  stand  eighteen  inches  asunder. 

"In  good  land,  they  often  weigh  nine  or  ten  pounds. 


and  are  stripped  eight  or  nine  limes.  In  a  light,  sandy, 
but  well  manured  soil,  they  sometimes  weigh  fourteen 
and  even  sixteen  pounds  each! 

"Ttie  first  crop  of  leaves  in  France  is  taken  off  in 
the  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July.  In 
this  country,  probably  the  latter  period  would  be  pre- 
ferable. 'I'he  lower  leaves,  those  which  incline  to. 
wards  the  ground,  are  those  which  are  taken  away, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  top  leaves  or 
the  crown  of  the  plants.  The  leaves  may  be  taken 
oft' every  15  days  alter  the  first  gathering.  Oxen, 
cows  and  sheep,  devour  them  greedily,  and  fatten 
readily  upon  theui.  All  domestic  poultry  eat  them 
readily,  when  cliopped  fine  and  mixed  with  grain. — 
Horses  will  eat  them  very  well,  mixed  with  chopped 
straw.     Hogs  also  fatten  upon  thein. 

"Cows  fed  upon  this  root,  solely,  give  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  and  cream  and  of  better  quality,  for 
the  first  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  grow  too  fat 
and  the  milk  lessens.  The  food  of  cows  must  there- 
fore be  varied.  0.\en  and  sheep  fatten  very  well 
upon  them.  Cows  should  have  grass  in  proportion  of 
one  third  to  the  beet  leaves,  or  every  third  day  they 
should  be  turned  to  grass.  In  this  mode  their  milk 
will  be  excellent.  The  trouble  of  gathering  the  leaves 
is  less  than  that  of  gathering  any  other  green  fodder. 
It  may  be  done  by  children,  while  mm  are  required 
to  cut  other  green  food  for  cattle.  It  is  the  surest  crop, 
since  the  plant  will  stand  the  largest  droughts.  The 
roots  are  gathered  and  treated  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon beet.  The  skin  is  very  lender,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  handle  them  so  as  they  may  not  be  woun- 
ded, as  they  will,  in  that  case,  not  keep  so  well.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  seed  in  purity,  care  should  be 
taken  to  change  the  ground  in  which  the  seed  beets 
are  planted.  The  seed  can  be  preserved,  after  it  is 
gathered,  three  or  four  years,  without  injury.  In 
giving  these  roots  to  cattle  for  food,  they  are  first 
washed  and  then  cut  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
nut.  It  is  always  best  to  accompany  them,  when 
given  to  horned  cattle,  with  clover,  or  other  hay  or 
straw,  and  if  the  hay  or  straw  has  been  previously 
cut  fine,  it  will  be  preferable.  If  horses  are  fed  with 
this  root,  with  a  proportion  of  hay  or  cut  straw,  (half 
of  each,)  they  will  be  fat,  vigorous  and  healthy.  If 
they  are  worked  severely,  a  little  oats  or  corn  may 
be  added.  It  is  thus  they  are  treated  in  Germany, 
where  this  root  stands  in  the  stead  of  meadows  or  grass 
lands,  and  whose  excellent  horses  are  well  known. 

"Hogs,  fed  upon  them  raw,  after  they  have  been 
cut  up  fine  and  mixed  with  milk  or  other  drink,  fatten 
as  well  upon  them  as  upon  boiled  potatoes,  by  which, 
the  fuel  and  trouble  (jf  boiling  is  saved. 

"As  to  the  quantity  given  to  animals,  much  will 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  other  fodder  which  you 
allow  them.  Cows  fed  twice  a  day  in  winter,  upon 
eighteen  pounds  of  these  roots  at  each  time,  together 
with  four  pounds  of  hay  or  chopped  straw,  will  give 
as  much  and  as  good  milk  as  in  summer,  and  they 
will  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  state. 

"Oxen  fed  with  forty  weight  of  these  roots  per  day, 
with  ten  pounds  of  hay,  for  one  month,  and  after  that 
with  fifty  weight  per  day  of  the  roots  alone,  will  be 
fat  enough  for  sale  in  two  months  more. 

"Any  person  disposed  may,  from  the  facts  above 
stated,  calculate  how  many  cattle  will  be  supported 
by  a  single  acre  of  land  on  which  this  plant  is  cultivated. 
"Men  can  eat  this  vegetable  throughout  theyear;it 
is  agreeable  and  healthy.  No  insect  attacks  it,  and 
it  suffers  but  little  fronr.  the  variety  of  the  seasons. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  form,  alone,  an  excellent  food 
for  every  species  of  domestic  quadruped,  during  four 
months  in  the  year.  Turnips  and  other  vegetables 
are  besides,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects,  whereas 
this  beet  is  not.  The  roots  can  be  preserved  eight 
months  in  a  sound  state,  while  turnips  are  of  little 
value  after  March.  In  some  soils  turnips  will  not 
grow,  particularly  in  those  which  are  very  stiff  or 
strong.  The  root  of  scarcity  grows  every  where. — 
The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips,  has  a  bad  taste.  That 
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uf  those  fed  on  this  plant  is  excellent,  as  is  also  the 
butler  made  from  it.  This  forage  on  green  fodder 
comes  also  at  the  hot  seasons,  when  almost  all  other 
green  food  is  scarce,  and  sorneliines  not  lobe  procured. 
Cattle  never  get  tired  of  it.  In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  raised  with  success,  they  prefer  it 
to  every  ihrng  else,  to  fatten  those  large  herds  of  cattle 
which  they  armually  export  to  France.  In  feeding 
cattle  with  beds,  the  same  dry  food  must  be  given 
which  is  usually  given  with  turnips." 

Col.  Powel  observes,  "My  -"eat  cattle  prefer  man- 
gel wurtzel  to  any  other  root  which  I  have  offered  to 
them  I  have  found  its  effects  in  producing  large  se- 
cretions of  groo(J  milk,  very  great.  I  selected,  in  No- 
vember, two  heifers  of  the  same  breed  and  very  near- 
ly of  the  same  age,  and  in  similar  condition;  they 
were  fed  in  adjoining  stalls,  and  have  been  fed  regu- 
larly, three  rimes  a  day,  by  the  same  man.  One  of 
them  has  had  three  pecks  of  mangel  wurtzel,  and  four 
quarts  of  corn  meal,  daily;  the  other,  four  and  a  half 
pecks  of  mangel  wurtzel.  The  last,  which  has  had 
mangel  wurtzel  alone,  is  in  the  condition  of  good  beef; 
the  other  is  not  more  than  what  graziers  call  half  fat. 

"The  application  of  mangel  wurtzel  as  food  for 
sheep,  is  not  the  least  important  of  its  uses.  Ewes 
yean  usually  at  the  season  when  grass  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. The  health  of  themselves  and  the  thrift  of 
their  Iambs,  essentially  depend  upon  succulent  food 
being  had.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  success  which  English  breeders  have  met, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large  stores  of  roots,  which 
they  always  have  at  command.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
■  that  Indian  meal  will,  of  itself,  in  most  cases,  produce 
extraordinary  fatness  as  well  as  great  size;  but  I  have 
been  led  to  believe,  that  diseases  are  generally  engen- 
dered by  this  species  of  forcing,  which  is  always  ex 
pensive,  and  too  often,  eventually  destroys  the  animal 
which  has  been  thus  reared." 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Journal  says,  "This  root 
is  now  uenerally  allowed  to  stand  eminent  for  the  e.x- 
cellence  of  its  fattening-  qualities.  Among  our  field 
productions,  parsnips  and  carrots  may  justly  be  de- 
clared the  most  nutritious;  Swedish  turnips,  as  hold- 
ing divided  empire  with  it;  while  white  turnips  and 
cabbages  sink  into  insignificance  before  it.  The  taste, 
both  ol  the  leaf  and  root,  is  most  grateful  to  every  des- 
cription of  stock — bullocks,  sheep  and  hogs,  instinc- 
tively lay  hold  of  them,  and,  when  once  accustomed 
to  their  flavor,  they  reject  every  other  sort  of  green 
food,  if  they  have  the  election. 

"No  edible  root  has  yet  been  brought  into  use,  which 
has  an  afiinity  to  the  one  under  consideration,  with 
respect  to  its  imperishable  properties.  The  white 
turnip  is  in  March  entirely  divested  of  its  fattening 
power;  the  Swede  in  May  becomes  shrivelled,  and 
13  almost  refused  by  cattle;  the  potato,  after  this  time, 
entirely  sprouts  away  all  its  vigor,  diminishes  in  bulk, 
and  dries  up;  but  not  so  the  mangel  wurtzel.  It  is  not 
only  ready  for  use  in  the  autumn,  the  winter  and 
spring,  but  may,  if  required,  be  continued  with  unaba- 
ted advantage,  and  in  the  following  autumn  it  may  be 
found  in  full  possession  of  its  most  valuable  properties, 
ondiminished  in  weight  and  abounding  in  saccharine 
juices."  It  has  however,  been  thought  by  cultivators 
in  this  country,  that  the  ruta  baga  is  more  easily  pre- 
served, and  will  remain  useful  to  a  later  period  in  the 
spring  and  summer  after  its  growth,  than  the  mangel 
wurtzel. 

Messrs  T.  and  H.  Little  observe,  as  to  the  value 
of  the  roots  for  feeding  stock,  "there  is  a  variety  of 
opinions;  but,  frotn  a  number  of  years'  experience,  we 
think  them  a  valuable  addition,  and  highly  worth  cul- 
tivating. Comparing  them  with  English  hay, — and 
we  know  of  no  better  standard — in  our  opinion,  three 
tons  of  mangel  wurtzel,  or  potatoes, — of  the  two,  we 
value  the  mangel  wurtzel  the  highest, — are  equal  to 
one  ton  of  hay,  for  feeding  stock  generally;  but  for 
milch  cows,  we  think  two  tons  of  equal  value;  for  feed- 
ing store  swine,  mangel  wurtzel  is  the  only  root  that 
wetnow  of,  which  we  can  cultivate  and  feed  to  pro- 


fit. Six  bushels  of  raw  mangel  wurtzel  we  think 
equal  to  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn." 

Quantity  to  an  acre. — The  premium  crop  of  the 
Messrs.  Little  was  33  tons,  10  cwt.  and  14  lbs.  on  an 
acre.  Col.  Powel,  inclosed  certificates  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Penn.  .^gr.  Society,  showing  that  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  of  mangel  wurtzel 
weighing  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pounds,  were  produced  upon  one  acre  and 
fourteen  perches,  and  a  part  of  the  same  field,  contain- 
ing thirteen  contiguous  rows,  produced  at  the  rate  of 
two  thousand  and  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre,  weigh- 
ing 44  tons,  5  cwt.  and  iJ7  lbs.  In  Great  Britain,  it 
is  said  that  upwards  of  sixty  tons  have  been  raised  on 
an  acre. 

Galhering  and  preserving. — In  gathering  the  roots, 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  leaves  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  crown,  as  they  will  not  keep  so  well, 
if  cut  more  closely.  Messrs  Tristram  and  Henry 
Little  say,  "As  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving  them, 
we  have  tried  divers  ways — by  pitting  them,  by  put- 
ting them  into  a  barn  and  covering  them  with  hay, 
and  by  putting  them  into  the  cellar;  the  last  mode  we 
think  the  best."  Col.  Powel  observes,  thatone  of  his 
crops  was  "piled  in  a  cellar,  in  rows,  as  wood,  and 
covered  with  sand."  A  writer  in  the  English  Farm- 
er's Journal  observes,  that  he  practised  with  success, 
the  following  mode  of  preserving  this  root:  "I  packed 
it  in  long  heaps,  aouut  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 
I  begin  by  forming  the  outside  with  the  roots,  not 
stripped  of  their  top;  tops  outwaids;  the  internal  part 
to  be  filled  with  roots  without  leaves;  continue  one 
layer  over  another,  until  the  heap  is  about  six  feel 
high,  and  about  two  feet  broad  at  top,  which  may  be 
covered  with  straw  and  earth;  the  ends  of  the  heap 
should  be  covered  in  the  same  way;  the  leaves  form 
an  efficient  covering  against  rain  and  frost." 


Mr.  Hall,  the  editor  of  the  Jerseyman,  a  Jackson 
paper,  is  about  to  vacate  his  editorial  chair  in  favor  of 
a  Mr.  Robbins  from  Massachusetts,  and  devote  his 
time  and  talents  to  a  cultivation  of  the  earth.  May 
the  "teeming  mother"  of  us  all  be  propitious  to  her 
returning  child,  who  leaves  the  creation  of  paragraphs 
for  the  growing  of  parsnips,  and  drops  his  pen  to  take 
up  the  pitchfork.  May  he  find  potatoes  more  profita- 
ble than  politics,  and  peaches,  rather  than  peltings,  the 
fruit  of  his  application. 

We  applaud  the  resolution  of  our  brother;  the  new 
profession,  if  it  is  as  little  productive  of  wealth  (which 
is  scarcely  possible)  as  that  which  he  has  left,  will, 
nevertheless,  minister  directly  to  health,  the  mother 
of  happiness.  The  rounded  visage,  the  firm  muscle, 
the  steady  gait,  and  smile  of  content,  all  owe  them- 
selves to  rural  labors;  while  dimness  of  vision,  tremb- 
ling nerves,  bowed  frame,  uneven  tread  and  an  early 
grave,  come  from  the  editorial  desk.  Men  may  talk 
of  exercise  as  they  will;  the  best  functions  of  the  hu- 
man frame  fail  before  these  labors.  Point  to  the  man 
who  sits  among  newspapers,  inditing  paragraphs  and 
pasting  selections,  and  you  may  designate  one  to  whom 
belongs,  either  in  profession  or  short  perspective,  de- 
cayed physical  powers,  the  sunken  eye  and  sallow- 
sickly  visage.  Early  habits  may  for  a  short  time  pre- 
vent these  tilings,  but  "to  this  complexion  must  he 
come  at  last." — U.  S.  Gaz. 


(From  the  Long-Island  Star.) 
ON  PLASTER  OF  PARIS  AS  MANURE. 

JVcic-Yorfe,  JUarch  23,  1832. 
Warren  De  Lancet  Esq. 

Dear  Sir.^From  the  mention  you  made  to  me  of 
the  use  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  as  a  manure,  on  different 
and  in  particular  soils,  states  of  the  weather,  I  have 
now  recommended  to  several  agriculturlisls  to  make 
experiments  with  it,  this  spring,  in  reference  to  the 
views  you  expressed. 

As  your  stiggeBlions  were  made  from  the  results  of 


your  farming,  both  in  the  north  of  the  Highlands, 
where  plaster  is  of  unquestioned  value,  and  afterwards 
in  West  Chester  county,  and  on  Long-Island,  where 
sea  air  is  supposed  to  render  its  application  compara- 
tively useless,  you  will  oblige  me  by  stating,  with 
such  minuteness  as  is  convenient,  the  kinds  «f  soils  to 
which  you  have  applied  it;  the  grains  and  grass,  or 
other  crops  or  growths  to  which  it  is  best  adapted; 
what  the  proper  time  is,  for  putting  it  on  the  ground; 
what  the  difference  is  in  its  effects  on  lands  on  the 
sea  hoard  and  in  the  inferior;  and  what  should  bo  the 
state  of  the  weather,  as  to  humidity  or  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  partiexdarly  as  to  the  diree'ion  of  the 
winds,  when  the  plaster  should  be  sown 

I  avail  myself  of  your  permission,  to  trouble  you  for 
this  further  information,  and  request  you  to  be  assured 
of  my  regards  and  respectful  consideration. 

Isaac  M.  Ely. 

Isaac  M.  Ely,  Esq.        JVno  York,  26(ft  March,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — I  used  Plaster  twenty-five  years  in 
Dutchess  county,  and  always  found  it  beneficial  o" 
loam,  gravel,  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  all,  or  any  one 
with  the  other.  On  stiff  clay  it  had  little  or  no  effect. 
I  have  used  it  in  any  month  during  the  spring, 
summer,  or  fall,  with  good  success;  but  prefer  the 
spring.  It  has  most  effect  on  Indian  corn,  next  bar- 
ley or  oats.  I  never  observed  any  advantage  on  wheat 
or  rye.  It  has  good  effect  on  flax,  about  a  bushel  to 
the  acre.  I  put  a  small  quantity  on  Indian  corn  as 
soon  as  the  corn  came  up,  and  again  in  July,  not  more 
than  a  tea  spoonful  to  a  hill  each  time.  Two  bush- 
els is  enough  to  the  acre  of  grass,  barley,  or  oats. — 
Three  is  also  a  good  manure  for  potatoes,  put  on  as  on 
corn. 

In  1827,  I  used  it  with  good  success  on  my  farm  in 
West  Chester,  twelve  miles  from  this  city,  having 
Harl«m  Creek,  which  is  salt  within  two  miles;  the 
north  and  east  rivers  about  three.  An  intelligent  far- 
mer, my  next  neighbor,  has  lately  informed  me  thatathe 
farm  had  not  borne  so  much  grass  for  a  number  of  years 
as  since  I  used  the  plaster,  and  he  has  used  it  since  with 
good  success.  I  sowed  it  there  in  the  month  of  April, 
with  a  dry  north  west  loind,  which  of  course  was  from 
the  land.  Mr.  Robert  Walls,  who  formerly  owned 
the  farm  at  West  Chester,  sowed  part  of  a  field  with 
plaster  un  clover,  and  part  of  the  field  he  left  without 
it.  The  part  without  was  not  worth  cutting;  the 
other  was  a  good  crop.  Had  I  remained  on  that  farm 
I  would  have  used  plaister  every  year. 

With  respect  to  Long-Island,  I  never  used  plaister 
there  but  one  season,  that  was  on  grass  land,  and  I 
am  satisfied  it  had  a  good  effect,  though  it  was  not  a 
fair  experiment,  as  the  plaster  I  used  had  been  ground 
more  than  a  year,  and  kept  in  a  cellar.  Was  I  again 
on  a  farm,  I  should  prefer  getting  plaster  in  the  stone, 
and  have  it  broken  and  ground  as  fine  as  possible,  im- 
mediately before  it  was  used;  I  mean  on  the  Island,  or 
near  the  salt  air.  I  heard  it  observed  that  the  use  of 
plaster  was  good  for  the  father  but  bad  for  the  son.  I 
am  not  a  subscriber  to  that  doctrine,  for  I  have  known 
it  used  on  land  worth  nothing  without  the  use  of  plais- 
ter, which  has  become  excellent  for  wheat  after  sow- 
ing clover-seed  and  plaster  a  few  years.  Mr.  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  used  plaster  on  his  farm,  at  Morrissania, 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Sound,  which  had  an 
excellent  effect.  Upon  the  whole,  the  experiment 
can  be  made  with  so  little  expense  and  trouble,  that  1 
would  recommend  it  by  all  means. 

I  generally  avoided  applying  it  where  there  was 
a  present  prospect  of  rain.  A  few  days  of  dry  weath- 
er should  follow.  In  a  lime  of  drought,  I  have,  on 
that  account,  repealed  the  use  of  it  to  the  third  time 
on  Indian  corn,  and  found  its  effects  highly  beneficial; 
the  blades  showing  collections  of  dew  every  morning, 
and  growing  well;  while  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
rows  where  plaster  was  omitted  no  dew  was  collec- 
ted, and  the  blades  wilted  and  decayed. 

With  respect  and  regard,  I  remain  yours, 

Warren  De  Lancet. 


AMERICAN  FARMER 
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(From  the  Tallahassee  Advertiser.) 

ON  LOOSENING  AND   PULVERIZING  THE 

SOIL. 

The  great  importance  of  deeply  loosening  and  pulve- 
rizing the  soil,  may  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  roots  of  many  vegetables 
extend  themselves  when  the  soil  is  open  to  receive 
them.  The  earth,  from  its  own  gravity,  settles  down 
into  a  hard,  compact  and  impenetrable  body.  While 
in  this  state,  the  roots  of  plants,  which  are  the  collec- 
tors of  the  food,  cannot  find  a  free  passage,  nor  over- 
come the  continual  resistance. 

The  activity  of  the  vegetable  life  may  push  them  a 
little  from  the  main  stem;  but  they  can  neither  ramble 
at  large  nor  draw  the  same  copious  supply  of  nutri- 
ment. When  we  trace  roots  to  the  boundary  of  their 
range,  we  are  struck  both  at  the  distance  to  which 
they  travel,  and  at  the  obstacles  which  they  surmount. 
Mr.  Peters,  President  of  Brockley  and  Marion  Society, 
stales  that  a  grain  of  wheat,  if  planted  in  a  mellow 
soil,  will  strike  its  roots  three  feet  downwards,  and 
elongate  much  farther  horizontally. 

The  roots  of  oats  have  often  been  discovered  at 
eighteen  inches  from  the  stem;  and  those  of  the  turnip, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  bulb  and  tap  root  is- 
suing from  it,  are  all  slender,  flexible  threads  have 
diverged  on  all  sides  to  the  distance  of  twenty  inches. 
The  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  the  garden  as  well 
as  the  field,  and  in  most  cases  in  the  former,  with 
greater  effect;  because  there  the  cultivation  is  superior, 
and  is  carried  to  a  greater  depth. 

The  fibres  proceeding  from  an  onion  areof  a  whitish 
spongy  substance,  and  are  distinctly  discernible  in  a 
black  mold;  and  these  have  been  found  to  descend  fully 
two  feet  in  a  trenched  soil.  The  carrot  will  often 
measure  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  and  the 
fibres  which  feed  it  must  have  sunk  much  deeper.— 
The  potato  will  push  out  leaders  to  the  distance  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen  inches  in  a  sandy  open  loam,  well 
stirred  with  a  hoe. 

The  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  tlie  conclusiori,  that 
the  skilful  cultivator  should  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
utmost  extension  of  the  roots,  and  employ  such  instru- 
ments as  will  pierce  it  deeply  and  crumble  it  to  pow^- 
der,  for  the  free  and  unrestrained  passage  of  the  radi- 
cal fibres.  If  the  ground  be  ploughed  only  three  inch- 
es deep,  the  roots  can  descend  no  farther  ih.in  the  share 
and  coulter  have  gone  before  them;  and  if  a  tangled 
sod  of  grass  be  merely  turned  over  without  being  bro- 
ken and  pulverized,  itiey  will  find  vast  difficulty  in 
stretching  themselves  throuL'h  this  matted   net  work. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  if  the  surface^ bo 
encumbered  with  unsubdued  and  unbroken  clods.  The 
roots  will  be  unable  to  penetrate  their  hard  coats,  and 
however  full  of  vegetable  nourishment,  it  must  be  lost 
because  inaccessible  to  those  dispersed  feeders  of  the 
crop.  The  fitness,  therefore,  of  every  instrument  to 
break  and  loosen  the  soil,  becomes  a  criterion  in  judg- 
ing of  its  merii;and  its  perfection  is  exactly  proportion- 
ed to  the  superiority  of  its  structure  for  accomplishing 
this  essential  end. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
LUCERNE.— MEDICAGO  SATIVA. 

The  high  reputation  which  this  plant  has  sustain- 
ed from  early  limes  to  our  day,  as  the  most  excellent 
plant  for  fodder,  on  the  one  side,  contradictory  ex- 
periments made  with  much  care  and  accuracy  on 
the  other  side,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  most 
distinguished  agriculturists  in  Germany  to 'this  plant; 
and  consequently  much  experimental  knowledge  has 
been  spread  in  that  country  on  the  subject. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Lucerne  depends  upon  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  soil  as  much  as  upon  the  ernmb; 
the  latter  can  Le  made  better  and  richer  by  manure; 
this  not  being  practicable  with  the  former,  it  becomes 
more  important  every  year  to  have  a  deep  soil  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  and  short  roots  which  penetrate  it 
in   search  of  nourishment.     It  is  therefore  absolutely 


necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the  Lu- 
cerne that  the  soil  be  at  least  two  or  three  feet  deep 
and  homogeneous  with  the  crumb.  Where  the  situa- 
tion of  the  soil  in  its  consistence  and  in  its  constituent 
parts  varies,  the  root  stagnates,  the  plant  soon  dies  or 
supports  itself  but  feebly.  Least  of  all  is  clay  where 
water  stagnates  adapted  for  it;  and  as  there  are  many 
farms  of  this  description,  therefore  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful experiments.  Nor  ought  the  Lucerne  ground 
to  be  exposed  at  any  time  to  too  much  wetness  or 
floods.  It  is  obvious  that  springy  places  which  have 
their  origin  in  changeable  strata  ns  retaining  and  not 
retaining  wet  are  in  this  respect  already  unfit,  and  if 
such  places  were  drained,  still  they  would  not  be 
suitable  for  the  Luceine.  Wetness  gathering  on  the 
surface  is  deleterious  to  its  growth  in  itself,  and  en- 
courages the  growth  of  other  grasses  which  form  a 
sward,  and  if  you  cannot  overcome  this  difficulty, 
finally  destroys  the  Lucerne. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  Luceine  is  that  which 
contains  to  a  certain  depth  from  30  to  50  p.  c.  of 
sand;  when  manured  with  lime  or  decomposed  slate 
it  is  still  better,  provided  it  is  equally  mixed  with 
other  soils:  on  limestone  where  esparset  thrives  well. 
Lucerne  does  not  grow.  Such  soil  is  commonly  call- 
ed a  warm  soil  and  which  all  observers  describe  as 
the  best  for  Lucerne.  A  southern  exposure  sheltered 
from  the  cold  north  and  west  winds  i»  very  favorable. 

Lucerne  is  in  a  warm  climate,  (Spain,)  at  home,  en- 
dures, before  all  other  grasses,  drought,  and  there- 
fore, yields,  upon  a  suitable  soil,  in  a  dry  summer, 
when  other  grasses  fail,  abundant  crops.  It  fidlows  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  that  wants  to  cultivate  a  field 
with  lucerne,  ought  to  examine  the  land  not  only 
the  crumb,  but  to  a  considerable  depth.  Such  exami- 
nation is  less  trouble  and  less  expensive  than  to  culti- 
vate it  at  random.  Many  fields  have  a  diversity  of 
soils  and  its  culture  is  very  uncertain  on  such  places. 
One  has  seldom  even  and  thickly  closed  lucerne  fields 
and  gaps  arise. 

The  ground  ought  to  be  well  prepared  and  plough- 
ed as  deeply  as  possible,  freed  of  all  weeds,  quitch- 
grass,  and  roots  of  other  grasses  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
which  can  best  be  done  by  planting  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, such  crops  as  require  hoeing, such  as  potatoes, 
&.C,  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  manure  the  ground 
previously. 

Lucerne  is  either  sown  separate  or  with  barley, 
oats,  &.C.,  at  the  rale  of  from  1.3  to  20  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
Formerly  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prefer  the  form- 
er method  in  order  to  weed  it;  now  the  latter  is  ge- 
nerally preferred,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
weed  large  fields,  and  because  the  shelter  which  the 
grain  aft'ords  is  very  beneficial  to  the  young  plant. 
Slany  sow  it  with  peas  and  vetches,  which  they 
mow  green,  and  others  yet  with  flax  and  buckwheat, 
with  success.  In  pulling  the  flax,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  done  with  much  care,  so  as  not  to  pull  up  iho 
young  plants.  Buckwheat  can  either  come  to  matu- 
rity or  can  be  mown  when  green  and  in  full  blow, 
but  as  it  mostly  grows  too  stout  the  latter  method  is 
preferable. 

Covering  the  Lucerne  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with 
long  stable  manure  is  not  advisable,  as  almost  in- 
variably some  seed  of  weeds  is  carried  with  it,  and  it 
also  induces  mice  to  make  winter  quarters. 

One  ot  the  most  important  and  indispensible  opera- 
tions to  the  preservation  of  the  Lucerne  is  the  drag- 
ging of  it,  especially  in  the  Spring,  but  which  iriay 
be  repeated  between  the  crops,  viz.  shortly  after  it  is 
mown — if  other  grasses  seem  to  take  root.  The  first 
Spring  it  ought  to  be  done  but  moderately,  but  in  the 
succeeding  tTioroughly,  so  that  the  ground  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  tilled.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  drag  it 
with  a  sharp  harrow  in  all  directions.  This  operation 
does  not  hurt  the  Lucerne  in  the  least,  on  the  contrary 
it  thrives  the  better,  the  deeper  and  the  more  ef- 
fectually the  surface  is  lorn  to  pieces. 

Afmr  such  proceednre  a  top  dressing  is  the  more 
eA'colual.     A  cuat  of  manure  ought  to  be  applied  once 


in  two  years  alternately  with  dung  and  gypsum, 
(plaster).  Leached  ashes,  slacked  lime  mixed  with 
muck  are  excellent.  But  of  all  the  animal  manures, 
that  of  poultry  has  the  greatest  eflfect.  Setrcoraceous 
liquids,  and  dung  water  are  frequently  applied. 

In  order  to  insure  a  rapid  and  vigorous  after  growth, 
Luceine  ought  to  be  mowed  before  it  blows  out. 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  give  three,  four,  sometimes 
five  crops  in  a  season.  So  long  as  the  dragging  and 
manuring  is  not  neglected  and  remains  without  gaps, 
the  quantity  seems  not  to  diminish.  Its  yield  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  other  grasses.  Four  or  five  tons  to 
an  acre  is  a  general  crop,  and  it  frequently  yields  as 
much  as  eight  to  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  The  quantity 
however  depends  much  upon  the  manure  applied,  and 
the  weather  of  the  season.  It  is  either  fed  green  or 
made  into  hay.  Horses  cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of 
it.  It  is  better  for  soiling  than  any  other  kind  of 
grass. 

Lucerne  is  of  long  duration  :  it  grows  sometimes 
thirteen  years  without  any  diminution.  About  eight 
years  is  commonly  leckoned.  Some  break  it  up  after 
four  or  five  years,  not  on  account  of  its  being  dimin- 
ished in  productiveness,  but  because  they  believe  by  a 
more  rapid  change  to  turn  the  ground  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

To  break  up  a  field  of  Lucerne  is  not  without 
difficulty,  but  it  is  readily  performed.  The  fertility 
of  such  a  piece  of  ground  is  very  great,  particularly  if 
it  has  received  several  manurings  during  its  growth. 
It  will  now  bear  several  crops  of  grain  without 
manure.  Well  grown  and  through  yearly  cultivation 
renewed  Lucerne  fields,  put  a  I'arm  in  a  high  stale  of 
fertility  and  consequently  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
owner.  No  meadow  will  yield  as  much  fodder  on  a 
given  piece  of  land. 

The  above  remarks  I  have  made  with  a  view  to 
induce  my  brother  farmers  in  this  country  to  cultivate 
the  Lucerne.  Having  cultivated  it  somewhat  on  a 
large  scale  in  Germany  I  can  speak  with  some  confi- 
dence on  the  subject,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot 
convey  my  ideas  more  intelligibly  and  in  be'ter 
languncre.  A  Native  of  Sasonv. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
PLASTER  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Miildlesex,  .Ipril  4,  1S32. 

How  does  Plaster  Paris  act  on  vegetables?  This 
question  has  agitated  the  public  mind  for  forty  years 
past,  and  has  never  been  settled  to  my  satisfaction 
yet.  Mr.  Chaplal  contends,  that  vegetables  receive 
little  or  nothing  from  the  earth,  save  water.  And  to 
corroborate  this  opinion,  he  relates,  that  Van  Helmont 
planted  a  willow,  weighing  50  lbs.,  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  earth,  which  was  weighed  accurately  and  put 
in  a  box,  and  the  box  covered  with  sheet  lead,  so  as 
to  keep  out  every  particle  of  water.  The  willow  was 
watered  for  three  years  with  distilled  water,  and 
when  taken  out  and  weighed,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
was  found  to  be  ItlOlb.  3oz.,  and  the  earth  in  the 
box  was  found  to  have  lost  only  3  oz.  of  its  original 
weight. 

It  is  a  w-ell  known  fact,  that  Cicuta  hellebore,  dead- 
ly nightshade,  or  any  other  poisonous  plant,  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  same  row,  and  contiguous  to  ll)e 
most  harmless  of  esculent  vegetables;  yet  we  may 
analyze  the  earth  in  which  they  grow  as  accurately 
as  we  please,  without  being  able  to  find  in  this  earth 
any  principle  congenial  to  those  plants  in  the  remotest 
degree. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem,  that  vegetables  derive 
their  principal  food  and  nourishment  from  the  atmos-, 
phere,  and  derive  from  the  earth  by  their  roots  little 
save  water.  I  have  thought  it  possible,  that  Plaster 
of  Paris  might  act  as  an  attractor  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  or /oo(i  of  plants,  and  by  drawing  this  food  into 
The  neighbourhood  of  plants,  enable  the  capiiary 
vessels  to  absorb  and  assimilate  it  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  plant. 
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But  here  a  great  difticuliy  iKCUrs.  While  Plaster 
of  Paris  has  the  most  surprising  effect  in  the  interior 
of  our  counlry,  yet  it  has  little  or  no  effect  near  the 
seaboaril.  I  mii  much  jniziled  to  account  for  this  dif- 
ference, and  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  explain 
it  satisfactorily,  they  will  confer  a  benefit  on  me,  and 
possibly  on  the  public.  Some  have  contended  that 
Plaster  was  an  absorbent,  hut  with  this  doctrine  I 
cannot  agree ;  for  if  it  was  an  absorbent,  then  the 
Plaster  would  take  up  all  the  moisture  and  lond  at- 
tracted into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plant,  and  thus 
increase  the  drought  and  starvation  of  plants,  instead 
ofpromotins  their  growth,  increase  and  vegetation. 
H.  .\1.   W. 
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THE  GARDEN. 
Third  Pkize  Essay,  Hortlcoltur.al  Division. 

BT    C.tLViN. 

Although  no  art  nor  ocupation  can  be  traced  to  a 
more  exalted  origin  than  that  of  horticulture,  yet 
if  we  were  to  commence  an  exposition  of  this  science 
by  taking  a  view  of  the  source  from  which  this  delight- 
ful employment  first  emanated,  we  should  soon  be 
lost  in  an  inexplicable  labyrinth  of  wonder,  admiiation 
and  astonishment.  It  rnay  not  however  be  amiss,  by 
way  of  introduction,  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
this  primitive  employment,  in  order  not  only  to  pave 
ll)e  way  for  what  may  be  said  in  this  age  of  refine- 
nient,  but  also  to  confirm  and  establish  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  this  paper,  (viz.)  tliat  horticul- 
ture and  innocence  are  closely  allied.  As  no  history 
furnishes  any  correct  account  of  this  beautiful  spot 
devoted  to  horticulture,  and  prepaied  by  the  hand  of 
the  supreme  Architect,  we  are  loft  to  vague  conjecture 
while  contemplating  the  beauties  of  this  delectable 
paradise.  Still  by  taking  the  train  of  the  most  certain 
information  we  are  in  possession  of,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  some  self  evilent  conclusions  calculated  to  shed 
light  on  this  important  subject.  In  order  lo  form  just 
conceptions  of  the  place  of  residence  we  must  first 
take  a  view  of  the  occupants.  But  few  of  mankind 
I  think  are  left  to  dissent  from  the  common  received 
opinion  that  the  first  pair  were  created  in  perfect  in- 
nocency,  formed  in  the  express  image  and  likeness  of 
the'r  creator. 

The  most  rational  conception  which  strikes  my 
mind  for  the  local  situation  of  those  who  were  under 
the  ruling  influence  of  virtue,  would  naturally  be 
where  all  the  natural  and  spiritual  sensations  could 
be  regaled  to  their  full  extent.  Now  let  the  present 
state  of  refinement  say,  what  more  appropriate  re- 
sidence could  be  alloted  than  a  garden,  beautified  and 
decorated  in  all  its  various  compartments  by  the  hand 
of  infinite  skill  aud  wisdom.  I  am  well  aware  that 
some  who  profess  to  have  great  light  and  knowledge, 
have  no  other  conception  of  this  beautiful  spot  than 
to  suppose  it  a  place  of  deposit  for  some  choice  fruit 
trees,  with  one  in  the  centre  of  a  most  delicious  kind 
which  so  lem|ited  the  inmates  that  they  eat  of  the 
fruit  and  thereby  forfeited  their  right  to  the  premises. 

But  these  things  I  leave  to  theologists  to  settle, 
whether  the  sin  of  Adam  consisted  in  eating,  thinking, 
or  doing  some  abominable  act;  my  only  intention  is  to 
deliniate  the  garden  according  to  the  principles  of 
innocency  and  the  first  I'urmation  of  man,  and  draw 
some  inferences  which  irjay  not  be  altogether  founded 
on  vain  hypothesis.  Yet  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
drop  a  few  ideas  on  this  j)art  of  the  subject.  As  soon 
as  the  man  became  corrupted,  he  was  immediately 
ejected  from  his  blissful  abode,  with  this  malediction, 
that  he  should  henceforth  be  under  the  necessity  of 
labouring  hard  to  earn  his  bread,  and  that  the  earth 
should  produce  briars  and  thorns;  and  perhaps  if  the 
whole  had  been  enumerated  we  should  have  had  a 
lengthy  catalogue  of  noxious  weeds.  From  this  view 
of  the  case  I  draw   this  fair  inference,  that  in   the 


garden  there  was  but  littte  necessity  for  labour,  and 
that  the  earth  produced  none  of  those  worse  than 
useless  plants  which,  thereafter  to  keep  in  su!)jecti(jti 
would  cause  the  sweat  to  flow  from  his  brow.  But 
I  return  to  the  more  pleasing  employment  of  describ- 
ing the  garden.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the 
senses  and  propensities  of  this  happy  pair  were  under 
the  controlling  inflnenceof  virtue  and  chastity,  certain- 
ly the  enjoyment  of  those  faculties  must  be  well 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  him  who  formed  this  noble 
being,  and  of  course  every  thing,  calculated  to  call 
into  action  the  energies  of  this  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism,  must  have  been  created  so  as  to  fill  the 
whole  sense  with  perfect  delight.  Here  we  are  ir- 
risistibly  led  to  conclude,  that  nothing  which  the  im- 
agination can  picture  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature  were 
lacking  in  this  delectable  spot, so  completely  calculat- 
ed for  the  residence  of  innocence  and  virtue.  This 
was  a  spot  w  here  taste  and  elegance  were  blended 
with  unrivaled  perfection,  imagination  is  called  on 
in  vain  to  portray  a  scene  to  equal  this  in  loveliness. 
Here  the  admirer  of  nature  is  not  fatigued  with  same- 
ness, the  grandeur  of  this  majestic  scene  must  touch 
every  heart  allied  to  heaven.  The  eye  at  a  single 
glance  takes  in  innumerable  beauties  and  feasts  and 
luxuriates  amid  the  rich  profusion,  while  the  ear 
is  ravished  by  the  melodious  accents  of  the  feathered 
choir.  To  render  the  scene  more  picturesque  and 
heavenly,  while  contemplating  this  lower  paradise,  we 
are  naturally,  and  as  it  were  voluntarily  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  emotions  of  gratitude  must  inevitably 
flow  to  that  being  who  commanded  light  and  all 
its  attendant  beauties  into  existence.  AV'ords  would 
poorly  express  the  sublime  and  elevated  sensations 
which  would  swell  the  bosom  of  a  lover  of  horticul- 
ture, while  his  eyes  were  thus  feasted  with  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

The  scripture  account  of  the  garden  is  short  but 
very  comprehensive  and  explicit.  "  And  the  Lord 
God  caused  lo  grow  every  tree  that  was  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  Now  if  every  tree, 
shrub,  or  plant,  was  created  wliich  could  afford  plea- 
sure in  beholding,  and  every  thing  which  could  please 
the  taste,  then  1  ask  what  could  be  lacking?  shall  we 
draw  the  conclusion  that  a  few  choice  articles  were 
caused  to  grow  on  this  selected  spot,  and  that  multi- 
tudes jjerhaps  of  a  far  superior  structure  were  scatter- 
ed over  the  unbounded  plains  of  creation,  or  shall  we 
not  much  rather  conclude  that  from  this  unrivaled  p.ro- 
tusion  of  beauty  the  whole  earth  was  seeded  by  means 
of  the  deluge.  From  contemplating  this  paradisical 
scene  of  beauty,  the  residence  of  innocence  and  virtue, 
we  are  irresistioly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  horticul- 
ture and  innocence  are  hand  maidens,  and  of  course 
wherever  the  one  makes  a  permanent  stand  the  other 
is  stationed  as  the  faithful  contemporary. 

If  the  scriptures  are  true,  there  is  to  be  a  restoration 
of  all  things;  if  this  takes  place  we  shall  see  horticul- 
ture brought  to  its  primitive  standard,  and  man  again 
established  in  innocency,  and  as  certain  as  one  takes 
place  just  so  sure  the  other  will  come  to  pass.  And 
here  I  shall  venture  to  predict,  that  there  is  nothing 
taking  place  among  the  men  of  this  generation  or 
among  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  affords  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  near  approach  of  the  mil- 
lenium  or  final  amelioration  of  the  human  family,  as 
that  spirit  of  zealous  enterprise  which  is  afloat  in  the 
earth  in  relation  to  horticulture.  How  far  the  various 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  have  had  their 
benign  influence,  in  ameliorating  the  conditicjn  of  man, 
is  evident  to  every  well  informed  discerning  mind. 
It  would  render  tliis  paper  too  prolix  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  beneficial  results  which  have 
flowed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  these  associa- 
tions. Yet  we  shall  venture  to  bestow  a  passing 
remark  on  some  of  the  most  prominent  institutions,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  idea  which  we  have  venlur 
ed  with  some  degree  of  confidence  to  assert,  that 
horticulture  is  calculated  in  its  very  nature  to  better 
the  conditions  of  mankind.     No  society   perhaps   in 


the  world  has  done  more  towards  raising  horticul- 
ture lo  its  present  elevated  situation  than  the  Horti- 
cultural society  of  London,  which  has  been  about 
twenty-five  years  in  existence,  and  contains  upwards 
of  five-thousand  members,  including  all  classes  of  the 
community  from  the  king  down  to  the  day  labourer, 
and  already  fifty  similar  institutions  have  arisen  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Its  associates  arc  dis- 
persed throughout  the  globe,  and  are  constantly  trans- 
milting  seeds,  cions,  plants,  and  a  fund  of  useful 
inlbrinalion  lo  ihe  parent  society  in  London.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists 
in  America  are  honorary  members  of  this  society, 
among  wlioin  the  late  Gov.  Clinton  was  an  active 
corresponding  member.  The  society  of  Paris,  institut- 
ed in  I82(j,  now  contains  near  two  thousand  members 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  both  in  numbeis  and  improve- 
ment. At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  M.  Boursalt,  in 
an  eloquent  speech, used  various  appropriate  arguments 
to  prove  the  beneficial  results  of  gardening,  on  society 
generally,  and  the  duly  of  every  enlightened  in- 
dividual to  promote  a  taste  for  It,  as  a  source  of  social 
improvement  and  general  amelioration.  We  might 
go  on  to  name  the  numerous  or  rather  almost  in- 
numerable transatlantic  societies,  we  might  say  that 
associations  of  this  kind  are  in  successful  operation 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  in 
almost  every  capital  in  Europe.that  sovereigns,  princes 
and  nobles  are  proud  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  those  institutions,  in  order  to 
establish  the  fact  that  horticulture  is  at  present 
receiving  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  most 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community  in  the  eastern 
heinisidiere,  and  lo  prove  that  ihe  salutary  influence, 
which  must  naturally  be  produced  by  the  harmonious 
labour  of  those  numerous  societies  founded  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture,  cannot  fail,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man. 
Bul|,fearful  that  we  shall  encroach  on  the  patience  of 
the  reader  by  multiplying  arguments  lo  prove  a  fact 
which  must  be  self-evident  to  every  enliuhtened 
person,  we  shall  tarry  no  longer  in  a  foreign" region, 
but  return  to  our  own  beloved  counlry  and'see  what 
is  doing  in  America.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  various  societies  which  have  arrisen  in 
tlie  United  Stales  since  the  first  impulse  was  given 
by  our  parent  country.  And  to  calculate  the  beni- 
ficial  results,  that  have  flowed  from  the  various 
associations,  which  have  already  been  established 
would  swell  this  paper  to  an  enormous  volume. 

But  as  certain  as  America  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  on  the  earth,  just  so  sure  will  the 
art  of  gardening  prevail  to  greater  perfection  in  the 
western  hemisphere  than  any  thing  which  the  uni- 
verse can  boast.  In  this  lavoured  land,  where  freedom 
has'laken  up  its  abode  and  the  rights  of  man  are 
secured,  this  rational  conclu.sion  must  be  evident  to 
all  that  puriiy  and  innocence  may  reign  without  con- 
trol. And  when  a  proper  incitement  in  horticulture 
shall  become  universal,  then  the  natural  conseijuence 
resulting  from  such  a  stale  ol  things  is  a  degree  of  re- 
fined elevation  far  exceeding  any  thing  hitherto 
known  among  men,  for  these  two  from  the  beginning 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  one  will  never  prevail  to 
any  great  extent  without  the  other.  For  the  trulh  of 
this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  all  men  of  informalion.  Wherever  you  see  a 
body  of  people  or  an  individual  whose  attention 
is  much  occupiLd  in  horticulture  there  abides  a  pro- 
portional measure  of  innocence  and  virtue.  If  you 
area  sceptic  in  this  mailer,  a  ride  of  a  hundred  miles 
or  perhaps  half  the  distance,  will  convince  you. 
Wherever  you  see  a  neat  garden,  under  good  culture, 
call,  and  you  will  find  the  inmates  of  that  house 
hospitable,  friendly,  and  kind.  Observe  the  planta- 
tion destitute  of  a  garden  and  without  any  visible 
marks  of  horticulture,  you  will  find  the  weeds  have 
taken  a  lease  for  life  on  the  premises,  briars  in  every 
direction  have  taken  possession  of  the  fence  corners, 
and,  on  your  arrival  at  the  house,  you  are  beset  with 
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(logs  trained  under  lie  influence  of  that  spirit  wliicli 
governs  the  inmates,  and  ynur  receptinn  in  ihe  house 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  you  see  and  hear 
without.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  my  own  experience  with 
that  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. 

Let  us  therefore,  as  f.-eeborn  sons  of  liberty, pursue 
the  good  work  of  improvement  until  refinement  is 
perfected,  when  the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together,  and 
righteousness  and  peace  shall  embrace  each  other  in 
very  deed,  and  this  lower  world  not  only  bear  a 
corespondent  resemblance  of  the  heavens,  but  the 
heavens  with  resplendant  beauty  be  planted  on  the 
earth. 

Some  may  ask  why  I  predict  with  confidence  the 
superiority  of  American  horticulture.  When  you  tell 
me  why  or  how  it  is  that  America  has  first  grasped 
the  standard  of  liberty  and  union,  and  ainid  the  silent 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  nations  is  rapidly  rising 
in  majestic  splendour  to  that  pre-eminent  station  to 
which  she  is  happily  destined,  then  I  will  answer 
your  question.  In  the  mean  lime,  let  all  who  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  their  fellows,  and 
desire  the  increase  of  virtue  and  purity,  be  zealously 
engaged  to  bring  to  pass  that  state  of  things  which 
will  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  society. 

Horticulture  is  deservedly  classed  among  the  fine 
arts,  for  this  palpable  reason,  that  its  natural  tendency 
is  to  refine  the  manners  of  society,  and  produce  those 
chaste  and  ennobling  sensations  which  lead  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God.  Horticulture  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent,  healthy,  and  pleasing  employments  in 
life,  and  affords  instructing  lessons  which  naturally 
tend  to  moral  and  social  virtue.  Kings,  emperors  and 
princes  have  often  afforded  their  patronage  and  show- 
ed their  predilection  fur  flower  gardens.  "Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,"  said  one  who  taught  as  never 
man  taught,  "for  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  v/as  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Nature  in  her  gay  attire 
is  every  how  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  agitated 
passions,  and  fill  the  soul  with  a  kind  of  primitive  de- 
light and  innocency;  it  enlivens  the  sinking  mind, 
exhilirates  the  whole  man,  and  drives  despondency 
away.  Both  horlieulture  and  lloriculture  afford  amuse- 
ments congenial  to  innocence  and  the  most  noble  im- 
pressions, and  while  the  fostering  hand  of  pleasing  in- 
dustry is  afforded  to  these  transcendant  beauties  of  na- 
ture, the  discerning  mind  will  be  unavoidably  led  to 
the  propriety  of  subduing  every  unruly  passion,  that 
the  beauties  of  a  well  ornamented  mind  may  be  left 
unmolested  to  expand  in  graceful  splendour  as  the 
lovely  Camellia  Japonica.  Calvin. 

Although  lam  by  no  means  a  wise  master-builder, 
yet  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  essay  iu  truth, 
and  depend  on  your  goodness  to  finish  it  iu  righteous- 
ness. The  materials,  I  think,  are  of  an  elastic  nature, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  strength  of  your  intellect 
will  be  suflicient,  to  draw  it  to  any  suitable  length, 
without  breaking  the  thread. 


almost  entirely  rejected  by  the  planter.  I  know  not 
of  any  plant  more  susceptible  to  good  treatment,  and 
liable  to  degenerate  from  its  variety  by  inattention  than 
the  hop.  Every  attention  is  always  paid  by  the  plan- 
ter, to  obtain  cuttings  from  good  varieties,  which  are 
generally  marked  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  picking. 

Varieties. —  The  wild  Hedge-hop  is  a  small  hop. 
which  is  most  generally  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hop  garden  or  where  one  has  formerly  been.  It 
is  inferior  quality,  and  from  observation  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  hop  is  nothing  more  than  the  cul- 
tivated variety  run  out;— which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
would  be  the  type  of  all  the  better  varieties  if  neglec- 
ted. 

The  Flemish,  is  the  longest  known  cultivated,  the 
hop  is  of  a  square  oblong,  from  1  inch  to  li  long,  very 
thinly  set  in  the  branches,  which  are  long  and  strag- 
ling;  the  vine  is  of  a  rough  nature  and  the  hop  is  alto- 
gether inferior. 

The  Canterbury  white  Giape,  derives  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  branches  to  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
It  is  lonir  known  and  of  great  importance,  being  of  the 
best  quality,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  London 
porter-brewers.  This  hop  is  about  half  the  size  of 
the  Flemish,  nearly  round; — or  rather  of  an  oblong 
pointed  at  the  end.  It  is  nearly  coreless  and  contains 
more  condition  or  yellow  meal  than  any  other  variety 
known  of  in  this  district. 

2'/ie  Riiffer,  is  a  hop  also  long  known.  It  is  lar- 
ger than  the  Flemish,  and  nearly  the  same  form  but 
a  little  more  pointed  at  the  end.  It  has  a  singular 
quality  of  having  green  floral  leave's  in  the  hop,  on 
account  of  which  it  is  by  some  called  the  feathered 
hop.  Its  core  is  large,  coarse,  and  the  hop  is  altogether 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  Farnliam  (or  early  white  grape)  has  branches 
resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes.  This  hop  is  earliest 
known,  and  is  larger  than  the  Canterbury  white,  it  is 
considerrd  to  be  of  the  best  variety,  and  being  early  is 
generally  picked  and  cured  for  pockets  for  fine  ales. 

The  Green  Grape. — This  hop  derives  its  name 
from  the  greenness  of  its  color  before  and  after  it  is 
dried.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  square,  and  somewhat 
pointed;  very  closely  set  in  the  bianch,  which  has  the 
resemblance  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  quality  is 
considered  as  ordinary,  and  the  core  is  large.  This 
hop  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  consideration  of  its  with- 
standing the  mildew  and  other  diseases  that  hops  are 
subjected  to.  To  the  above  may  be  added  many  vari- 
eties which  may  be  considered  as  synonymes; — and 
some  that  are  not  worth  cultivating,  especially  the 
red  line,  which  is  a  very  ordinary  hop  from  a  belter 
variety  depreciated. 

The  quality  of  hops  is  geneially  known  by  their  be- 
ing of  very  small  core,  and  large  portion  of  condition 
or  yellow  meal,  and  when  cured  of  a  soft  greasy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  color  bright  and  clear.  E.  S. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HOP. 

Mbany,  March  19,  1832. 

Having  noticed  in  your  paper  an  article  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Hop,  and  being  from  a  hop  district,  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  induces  me  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  practice  followed  in  that  part, 
which  should  you  think  worth  publishing,  you  will 
please  to  insert  it. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  point  out  the  primitive  Hop, 
leaving  that  to  the  intelligent  Botanist;  but,  as  the 
different  varieties  are  of  much  importance  to  the  grow- 
er, I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  them  as  well  as  my 
practice  will  admit.  It  is  little  to  be  doubled  but  the 
Flemish  is  the  origin,  which  was  formerly  imported 
from  Flanders  thither.     This  variety  at  the  present  is 


XlURAIi   £COXJO»IV. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

The  above  complaint,  which  is  so  very  destructive 
to  sheep,  seems,  comparatively,  but  little  understood 
by  farmers  generally,  although  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  every  one  to  know.  I  am  not  about  to  give  a 
lucid  essay  on  the  subject,  not  being  competent  by 
education,  nor  understanding  the  English  language 
sufficiently  to  convey  my  ideas  in  such  language  as  I 
would  wish  to. 

A  great  number  of  sheep  are  dying  in  this  vicinity, 
and  olher  pans  of  the  country,  from  what  I  have  heard. 
Some  farmers  lose  at  the  rate  of  from  lb  to  (iO  p.  c. 
and  some  lose  yet  more. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  gen- 
tlemen living  at  a  distance,  requesting  me  to  inform 
them,  how  to  cure  sheep  that  are  troubled  with  the 
"Grub."     "We  lose  a  great  many  sheep,"  they  say. 


But  when  they  describe  the  disorder,  &c.  of  their 
sheep,  and  I  compare  the  symptoms  with  the  numerous 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  immediate  observation, 
I  am  well  satisfied,  that  the  tot  very  extensively  pre- 
vails among  sheep,  this  season;  and  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  so  many  sheep  dying.  But  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  remarks,  prescribing  the  appear- 
ances of  the  disorder;  how  it  is  contracted;  its  preven- 
tives; and  lastly  its  cure,  if  attended  to  seasonable. 

In  Germany,  the  Rot  (Faule)  is  also  called  Dropsy 
(Wassusucht)  or  Chlorosis  (Bleichsucbt)  and  the 
shepherds  often  call  it  the  "Egelkrankheit,"  "das  Krop- 
fen,"  "das  Verheiten,"  or  "Angefressen,"  but  all 
mean  the  same.  Sheep  that  are  affected  with  this 
disorder,  appear  dull.  The  veins  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
inside  of  the  lips  and  the  moulh,  are  pale.  The  skin 
has  lost  its  natural  red  color.  They  keep  for  some 
time  in  flesh  and  have  a  good  appetite,  but  grow  weak 
and  lose  their  vivacity.  Then  a  slight  fever  appears 
which  decreases  until  they  die.  The  wool  does  not 
stand  tight  on  Ihe  skin,  but  is  easily  pulled  out.  The 
evil  grows  in  the  winter.  In  many  animals,  appears 
a  swelling  under  the  jaw  bones,  which  sometime  dis- 
appears as  quick  as  it  comes.  The  eye-balls  appear 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  shining  moisture,  (humidity) 
which  is  not  the  case  in  a  healthy  sheep.  By  bear- 
ing ewes,  the  sickness  appears  to  reach  ils  highest 
point  about  yeaning  time,  or  shortly  after,  when  the 
animal  loses  its  appetite,  lies  often  down,  and  finally 
dies.  By  examining  sheep  that  have  died  under  these 
circumstances,  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  is  found  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  bowels  are  often  laced  with 
watery  pustules. 

The  causes  that  create  the  rot  in  sheep,  are,  first, 
by  feeding  in  swampy  places.  Secondly,  by  feeding 
on  young,  rank  and  luxuriant  grass,  grown  in  wet 
places.  Thirdly,  continual  wet  weather;  and  fourthly, 
by  fodder  badly  cured,  such  as  mouldy.hay,  &c. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  imporlance  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent this  disorder;  fur  if  it  once  gets  into  a  flock  of 
sheep,  it  is  difficult  to  cure  it,  radically,  and  if  it  is 
advanced  to  a  certain  degree,  its  cure  is  impossible. 
By  feeding  them  every  evening,  or  every  other  even- 
ing with  a  little  dry  fodder,  and  if  only  straw,  it  is 
very  good,  it  absorbs  the  superfluous  moisture  in  the 
system.  If  there  is  any  ground  for  suspicion,  that 
sheep  have  contracted  the  rot,  or  are  affected  with  it, 
take  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  juniper-berries,  worm- 
wood, red  gentian,  mayweed  and  yellow  millfoil,  of 
each  two  ounces;  pulverize  and  mix  it  together  with 
about  20  lbs.  of  barley  meal,  (corn  meal  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,)  and  feed  it  to  them  in  troughs. — 
For  the  purpose  of  making  them  eat  it  better,  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  on  it.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  one 
hundred  sheep  for  one  day;  and  it  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  for  at  least  two  cr  three  weeks,  every  day  in 
succession.  The  above,  I  have  tried  in  Germany,  and 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  efiicacious  remedies.  It 
has  been  recommended  of  late,  to  lake  one  quart  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  pure 
water,  and  give  to  eacli  sheep  one  table  spoonful,  for 
three  mornings  in  succession.  Tar,  put  in  troughs, 
with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  on  it  and  put  where  sheep 
can  have  free  access  to  it,  has  been  recommended  and 
found  to  be  a  preventive  for  the  rot  in  wet  seasons. 

In  concluding,  I  would  remark,  that  the  remedies 
ought  to  be  applied  when  the  disease,  is  in  its  first 
stages.  A  Native  or  Saxokit. 


FEEDING  CATTLE. 

When  there  is  a  white  frost  on  the  grass,  keep  your 
cattle  in  the  yard,  and  give  a  little  dry  fodder.  When 
the  frost  is  melted  off,  then  turn  them  out  and  they 
will  do  well.  *S. 


Why  is  port  wine  astringent  and  slightly  rough? 

Because  of  the  husks  vvilh  which  it  is  colored.  The 
husk  is,  however,  capable  of  communicating  but  a 
light  color;  when  the  red  is  deep,  it  is  artificial,  and  a 
deep  red  color  is  never  a  desirable  quality. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

[We  return  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Griscom  for  the  ful- 
lowing  article,  and  shall  consider  it  an  acquisition  to 
receive  the  monthly  reports  which  he  offers.] 

Clermont  .icaikmy,  41/i  mo.  \Slh,  1 832. 
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The  first  cnlun>n  of  the  above,  as  will  be  easily  per 
ceiTed,she«8  the  year  and  muntli  in  which  the  ob- 
servations were  made. 

The  second  column  shews  the  mean  temperature 
for  each  month  taken  every  morning  at  sunrise,  which 
is  almost  uniformly  the  lowest  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  day. 

The  third  column  shews  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  month,  taken  in  the  afternoon  when  the  mer- 
cury is  at  its  maximum  height— this  occurs  usually 
in  sutniTipr  abjut  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  in  tha  winter 
near  12,  M.,  with  some  slight  variations.  The  fourth 
co'u  nn    shews  the  mean  heat  or   temperature  taken 


from  the  two  last  observations,  and  gives  very  nearly 
the  mean  heat  of  the  month.  Most  Meteorologists 
have  been  much  deceived  in  supposing  they  have  ob 
lained  the  mean  temperature  by  taking  an  average  of 
three  or  four  observations  made  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  result  from  these 
would  only  give  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the 
day  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  not  for 
the  whole  '24  hours.  I  have  found  from  careful  ex- 
periments for  a  number  of  years,  that  the  mean,  taken 
from  two  observations  as  above,  varies  but  very  little 
from  that  of  observations  taken  at  every  hour  in  the  24. 
The  fifth  column  gives  the  range,  or  the  difference, 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  points  at  which  the 
mercury  stood  during  the  month. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  shew  the  minimum 
and  maximum  points,  and  the  days  on  which  the  ex- 
tremes occurred. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  columns  shew  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  coldest  and  warmest  days  of  the 
month. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  columns  explain  them- 
selves. 

The  twelfth  shews  the  number  of  days  on  which 
the  wind  blew  from  some  point  west  of  the  meridian, 
and  the  13th  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  blew 
from  some  point  east  of  the  meridian.  The  great  ex- 
cess of  westerly  winds  during  the  five  months  in  the 
table,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of  days, 
than  for  excess  of  force  over  all  others. 

The  fourteenth  column  shews  the  number  of  days 
in  each  month  on  which  the  mercury  stood  at  sunrise, 
at  Si"  or  below  that  point;  the  five  months  give  a 
total  of  93  days— I  believe  it  to  be  very  unusual  for 
so  great  a  degree  of  cold  to  take  place  so  soon  as  in 
the  first  month  of  last  winter,  the  thermometer  at 
sunrise  stood  heloiii  the  freezing  point,  every  morning 
except  one  when  it  was  just  32°. 

The  mercury  was  below  zero  at  this  place  four 
times  during  the  winter.  I  have  carefully  observed 
the  thermometer  for  eight  years  and  never  until  the 
last  winter  saw  the  mercury  below  zero. 

MEMORANDA. 

In  11th  mo.  18th.  Severe  thunder  storms  in  the 
evening,  the  lightning  remarkably  vivid.  Several 
factories  were  burnt  or  damaged  by  it  particularly  in 
the  S.  E.  part  of  Mass. 

20th.  Ground  frozen  for  the  first  time— The  first 
snow  in  small  quantity  fell  on  the  night  of  the  21st. 
Snow  five  times  in  this  month — one  aurora  borealis. 

1 2th  mo.  4th.  Thermometer  34  at  3,  P.  M.;  in  even- 
ing the  wind  changed  from  N.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  blew 
a  gale  with  a  scud  of  snow  for  about  an  hour,  when 
the  sky  became  clear  and  excessively  cold,  thermom- 
eter 16»  at  9  P.  M. 

8th.  Delaware  fast,  and  boys  skating  on  it— The 
supply  of  coal  entirely  out,  and  wood  sellincr  in  Phi- 
ladelphia at  glO  to  $14  a  cord. 

1 0th.  Ice  again  driving  in  Delaware,  but  very 
full. 

12th— filled  the  ice  house— 13th,  Delaware  fast 
opposite  the  city— the  crossing  occupying  4  hours. 

16th— at  5  A.  M.  the  thermometer''4°  below  0. 
but  rose  to  14»  above  by  sunrise;  the  wind  light  from 

183-',  1  mo.  17th.  At  8  P.  M.  thermometer  40° 
a  very  dense  fog  obscuring  the  full  moon,  and  con- 
densing so  rapidly  as  to  drop  fast  from  the  trees- 
Delaware  still  fast. 

18th.  In  evening  stratus  formed  very  low  and  so 
dense  as  to  obscure  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees  while 
their  tops  were  clearly  scene— at  1 1  P.  M.  rose  and 
became  general. 

19th.  Ice  in  Delaware  broke  opposite  the  city- 
fast  43  days. 

20th.  !)  P.  M.  began  to  rain  and  snow,  continued 
all  night— the  shrubbery  and  trees  covered  in  the 
morning— the  landscape  enchanting— for  a  day  or 
two  previous;,  wasps,  common  flies  and  a  large  hairy 


catterpillar  quite   lively — frogs  singing— the  buds  of 
the  aspen  much  swelled. 

2fith.  Thermometer  at  1,  at  11  P.  M.  and  Tat 
sunrise  on  the  27th. 

2J  mo.  7th  to  10th,  heavy  sleet — 12th,  insects  very 
lively — skunk  cabbage  in  flower  plenty — 19ih,  frogs 
singing — 20th,  maple  buds  red  and  willows  swelled 
considerably. 

3d  mo.  3.  (iarter  snakes  out— buds  of  mock 
orange  swelling — narcis.^us  and  daftodils  starting  up; 
first  crow  blackbirds — 12lh,  aspen  in  full  flower, 
and  lombardy  nearly  so;  crocus  in  full  bloom — in  even- 
ing a  scries  of  electrical  clouds  highly  charged,  range 
round  from  S.  E.  by  the  W.  to  N.  E.  much  light- 
ning and  heavy  thunder  with  copious  rain,  thermome- 
ter at  64°  but  fell  in  i  an  hour  to  55° — 14,  ground 
hard  frozen,  thermometer  below  freezing  point  all  day; 
2.1th,  first  pewit  fly  catcher — 27th,  first  kingfisher. 

4th  mo.  1st.  Fine  cirrus — vegetation  very  back- 
ward— no  leaves  on  shrubbery — the  buds  nut  so  much 
swelled  as  on  the  1st  of  last  month — the  grass  has 
scarcely  started,  while  at  this  time  in  1828  clover 
was  more  than  a  foot  high — lllh,  vegetation  yet  at 
a  stand — 13th, pleasant,  plants  took  a  rapid  start — first 
purple  martins  in  Philadelphia,  &c.  &.c. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  abstract  from  my  Jour- 
nal, and  made  in  great  haste.  If  such  things  will 
be  worth  publication  in  your  journal  I  will  be  wil- 
ling to  send  you  a  monthly  report.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  your  other  correspondents  the  propriety  of  a 
uniform  mode  of  registering  the  weather,  and  the 
importance  of  a  classification  of  the  clouds,  &c.  I 
keep  regularly  a  notice  of  the  class  as  well  as  the 
qiiintity  tfclotids  in  view  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  from  such  ob- 
servations I  am  confident  a  little  practice  will  enable 
the  scientific  agriculturist  to  guard  himself  in  time 
against  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  place,  our  location — Cler- 
mont Academy,  35  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Id  S.W.ofFrankford,Pa.  The  thermometer  stands 
in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  out  of  reach  of  reflection, 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  school  room. 

Respectfully,  Samuel  S.  Griscom. 


(From  the  Neiv  England  Farmer.) 
POTATOES  PLANTED  WHOLE. 

Mr.  Editor: 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  forDec.lSSl, 
states,  "I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  in  plant- 
ing potatoes  whole.  As  a  testimony,  I  will  state  an 
experiment  of  mine:  I  planted  four  potato  slips,  con- 
taining two  eyes  in  each;  and  four,  the  crowns  con- 
taining, perhaps,  four  or  five  eyes  each;  four  small 
whole  ones;  four  large  whole  ones.  The  produce  of 
the  first  four  roots  weighed  eight  pounds;  of  the  second 
four,  eleven  pounds;  that  of  the  third  four,  sixteen 
pounds.  I  think  this  will  make  it  clear  to  any  one 
that  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  followed  ought 
to  be  practised,  namely,  to  plant  crowns  or  whole  po- 
tatoes in  lieu  of  a  plant  with  two  eyes.  This  is  even 
the  second  trial  I  have  made,  and  found  it  the  same; 
but  I  was  not  so  particular  in  the  first  experiment  as 
in  the  second,  having  determined  by  my  eye  that  the 
dilTerence  was  so  obvious.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  tothe  agriculturist.     If  it  holdsgood  for  an 

acre,   what  a  difference  in  the  produce! The  diflfer- 

ence  of  a  little  extra  seed  bears  no  comparison  to  the 
extra  produce; and  besides,  the  labor  of  cutting  is  saved. 

Bee  Hive.— Mr.  B.  has  just  finished  making  a  bee 
hive  in  his  garret,  by  partitioning  off'  a  room  of  suita- 
ble size.  From  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  it  m  probable  that  similar  rooms  will  become 
general.  The  bees  are  not  subject  to  be  injured  by 
insects,  and  the  necessity  to  limit  their  industry  or  to 
kill  them  off  does  not  exist. 
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Prices  Cvrrent  t«  JVew  Vork,  Jlpril  21 . 

Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Cotton.  New  Orleai  s.lOJ 
a.  13;  Upland,  .Si  a  .11;  Aljibama,  .9  a  IH-  C'odoii 
Bai^ging,  Hemp, yd.  M^a  17;  Flax  13  a  1<H;  fioi,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a 8.-  Flaxseed,'!  bush.clean ;  rough ; 

Flour    N.   Vork,  bbl.      —  a  5  43;  Canal,  6.25  a  6.50; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  5.50  a  5.56;  Rli'd.  city  mills a  6.12; 

country,  5.43  a  5.56;  Alcxand'a,  5.43  a  5.62;  Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.31;  Petersg.5.37  a  5.50;  Rye  Flour, 

a  4. 00;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  2."5  a:2.87;per  hhd. 

13.50  a  13.15;  Grnin,  Wlieat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

a  — ;  Rye,  North,  'S  a  — ;    Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  —  a 

66;Barley,  .83  a  .90;  Oats, Sth.  and  North, .42  a  50; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  '  bu.7.00  a  8.00;Pro- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  8.75   a   9.25;  prime  5.25  a  5.75; 

cargo a  ;  Lard  ,  7^  a  8:^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12.50  a  13.25;  prime  10.50  310.87^. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calfi 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  1.  I.  Hitchcock, 
ofiBce  of  tlie  American  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store. 
The  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  C  ALENDAR,  adapt- 
ed to  the  climates  and  seasons  of  the  United  States; 
containing  a  complete  account  of  all  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-garden,  Fruit-garden, 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Nursery,  Pleasure-ground,  Flower- 
garden,  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Forcing  frames, 
for  every  month  in  the  year:  with  ample  practical  di- 
rections for  performing  the  same.  Also,  general  as 
well  as  minute  instructions  for  laying  out,  or  erecting 
each  and  every  of  the  above  departments  according  to 
modern  taste  and  the  most  approved  plans;  tlie  orna- 
mental planting  of  pleasure-grounds,  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  style;  the  cultivation  of  thorn-quicks  and 
other  plants  suitable  for  live  hedges,  with  the  best  me- 
thods of  making  them,  &c.  To  which  are  annexed, 
catalogues  of  Kitchen-garden  plants  and  herbs;  aro- 
matic pot  and  sweet  herbs;  medicinal  plants;  and  the 
most  important  grasses,  &c.  used  in  rural  economy, 
with  the  soil  best  adapted  to  their  cultivation;  together 
with  a  copious  index  to  the  body  of  the  work.  By 
Bernard  M'Mahon.  Eighth  edition  improved.  Price, 
$4.50. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN 
GARDEN,  or  an  account  of  the  most  valuable  fitiit  and 
Tegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain:  with  Kalendars 
of  the  work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-gar- 
den during  every  month  in  the  year.  By  George  Lind- 
ley,  C.  M.  H.  S.  Edited  by  John  Lindlcy,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
&c.  assistant  secretary  of  llie  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.     Price  §6. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NATURAL  SYS- 
TEM OK  BOTANY,  or  a  systematic  view  of  the  or- 
ganization, natural  affinities,  and  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom:  together  with 
the  uses  of  the  most  important  species  in  medicine,  the 
arts,  and  rural  or  domestic  economy.  By  John  Lind- 
ley,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  G.  S.  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  Naturae  Curiosorum;  of  the  Botanical  Socie- 
ty of  Ratisbon;  of  the  Physiographical  Society  of 
Lund:  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Berlin;  Hono- 
rary member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York,  itc.  kc.  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  First  American  edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  John  Torrey,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  VVerneriaD 
Society  of  Edinburg,  Fellow  of  the  Mineralogical  So- 
ciety of  Jena,  Member  of  the  Physiographical  Society 
of  Lund,  Sweden,  &c.  &c.     Price,  $2.75. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine  and  fresh,  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  I.  1.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  LMPLE- 
MENTS,  consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patant  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Kobbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz;  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Ap.  20.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


BAZiTIIdCOai:    FSICES   CUBHZ:»T. 


Baltimore  Market. — A  considerable  change  ha* 
been  effected  in  the  price  of  flour  by  the  recent  inspec- 
tion law,  which  has  just  gone  into  operation,  by  which 
the  grade  of  flour  has  been  considerably  raised.  There 
is  also  not  that  distinction  between  Howard  street  and 
City  Mills  flour  that  formerly  obtained,  and  hence  tlie 
prices  are  the  same.  Wheat  has  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  a  scarcity    in  the  supply. 

ToBiicco.--Seconds,as  in  quality  .3.00  a 5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,"  conimcn,  3  00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  1.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.00-, 
wrappery,  suitable f or segars, 6. 00  a  10.00;yelluw  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  15.00  a  19. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  22.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky.  3.50  a   8.(0.    Theini-peo- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  285  hhd.Md.;  and  15 
hhds.  Ohio— total  300  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family  §6.75  n7.25istpcr 

Howard-st.   5.37  o  5.50  city  mills,  5.37  a  5.50  o ; 

Susq.   5.00  a ;Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  50;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.10;  whiie.ilo  1.16;  Susq  1  10,  al.I2i 
—Corn,  white,  46  a  47  yellow  47  n  49;  Rye,  66  a  67 
—Oats,  35  a  36.— Bcans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  6.00  a  6.50— Timoiht  .  2.00   a  2. 50-0 tk- 

CHARD   Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatOrass 

2.00a  2.50 — Herd's,  75  a  874-Lucerne  —  a  374  lb. — 
Barley, -Flaxseed  1.50  a  I.62-CoTTCN,Va.  7J(ilO-Loik. 
9  a  124  — Alab.  8  n.  lO-Tenn.  .74n.9;N.Car.Sn.9i- 
UplandSa  11— Whiskey, hhds.  Utp.  27;  inbbls.29,o 

30  (I Wool,  Washed,  Prime  oi  Saxony  Fleece  4S 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood, 40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  0  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Umi'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  o  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemt,  Russia, ton, $2260230;  Country  dew-rotted, 5^ 
a  8c.  lb.  water-rottcd.7o9c.— Feathers,36a36;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  a  4.26,  ground ,  1 .60  a bbt 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  o  6.25— 
Oak   wood,  3  50   n  4.00— Hickory, 4.60   a  5.00. 


THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGING 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  from  the  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGING  THORN.  They  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Price  jJS  per  thottsand. 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  While  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cent* 
per  ounce.  J   S.  EASTMAN. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &.c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Battersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Raddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  While  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nfil  Kye  Grass. 

IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  witli 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  l)ar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Plouglis  for  rough 
lands.  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylind.-ical  Straw 
Cutters,  Daton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  commoc  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  Strawberries  and  Raspberries;  The'  Far- 
mer's Monitor — Anecdote  of  an  Ox — Use  of  Plaster  on 
Corn — Eveningal  Judge  Buel's,  Rhubarb  Pies,  Willows 
Absorb  Moisture,  To  Preserve  Eggs,  To  Protect  Plants, 
Salt— Relative  Strength  of  Timber— A  Gcnllcman  lOO 
years  ago— Harrowing  Meadows — Foreign  Markets — 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Mangel  Wurtzel  and  Sugar  Beet, 
the  Uses  to  which  it  is  Applied— Reflections  on  an  Ed- 
itor Turning  Farmer — On  the  Benefits  of  Plaster  of 
Paris  as  a  Manttre,  and  the  Proper  Time  for  Putting  it 
on  the  Ground — On  Loosening  and  Pulverizing  th« 
Soil — Cultivation  of  Lucerne,  Medicago  Sativa — Use 
of  Plaster  on  Vegetables — The  Garden,  Third  Prize 
Essay,  Horticultural  Division,  by  Calrin — Cultivalion 
of  the  Hop,  Varieties  of— Remedy  (or  the  Rot  in  Sheep 
— Feeding  Cattle — Letter  from  Samuel  S.  Griscom  on 
Meteorology — Potatoes  Planted  Whole — Bee  Hive 
— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York 
and  Baltimore  Markets— Advertisements. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  -1,  183'2. 


Cheat — Dr.  Muse. — We  cannot  perniil  the  "final 
coMimunioaiion"  uf  Dr.  Muse,  (published  in  the  pre- 
sent number,)  to  go  to  ihe  puhlic  without  a  passing; 
remark,  exculpatory  of  our  editorial  course  from  the 
charge  therein  made  acfainsl  it.  Dr.  Muse  says — 
"From  these  premises  it  would  seem  to  be  inferred 
that  the  respect  prolVered  by  you  was  to  be  confined  to 
your  own  side."  It  would  seem  as  if  some  men  could 
only  judire  of  the  offensiveness  of  language  when  used 
by  others  towards  them,  and  thai  they  are  incapable 
ofjudgingof  the  severity  of  their  own  applied  tu  others. 
The  victim  is  undoubtedly  the  best  judge  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  dagger's  point,  but  the  mere  fencer  should  at 
least  be  capable  of  discriminating  between  a  twj-edged 
sword  and  a  lath.  In  applying  the  term  "absurd"  to 
the  theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Muse,  that  is,  that  cheat 
is  the  production  of  wheat,  we  admit  that  we  used 
strono-  language,  but  not  more  strong  than  the  occa- 
sion called  for  according  to  our  opinion.  We  were 
justified  in  it,  however,  by  the  language  used  by  Dr. 
Muse,  on  whose  article  we  were  commenting,  if  not 
by  the  subject  in  debate.  He  had  attributed  the  ar- 
guments of  hi»  opponents  to  i-anity,  to  the  pride  of 
opinion,  Sec.  e.fample — And  though  "the  philosopher 
ill  his  vanity  may  abhor  the  mysterious  fact  of  such  a 
metamorphosis,  because  it  may  oppose  his  favorite 
theory,  or  come  in  collision  with  his  views  of  the 
liws  of  nature,"  Sic.  He  had  pronounced  arguments 
used  by  us,  "catching  at  straws" — "evidence  ofa  des- 
perate case" — "fancy  too  extravagant  for  serious  con- 
sideration, &c."  Now  we  appeal  to  thecandour  of  Dr. 
Muse  himself,  whether  the  term  "absurd"  applied  by 
us  to  the  theory  of  cheat  being  degenerated  wheat, 
was  more  disrespectful  than  the  language  above  quoted, 
used  by  him  in  the  article  on  which  we  were  com- 
menting? 

We  deny  the  charge  preferred  by  Dr.  Muse,  that 
the  respect  proffered  by  us  was  to  be,  or  has  been, 
"confined  to  our  own  side."  The  first  deviation  from 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  was  contained  in  his 
communication;  and  we  have  uniformly  allowed  him 
more  freedom  in  this  respect  than  he  was  entitled  to 
under  the  rule.  Although  we  differ  widely  from  Dr. 
Muse  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  of  course 
have  taken  pa;  t  in  the  debate,  we  have  not  allowed 
our  opinions  to  influence  our  course  towards  him,  or 
those  who  believe  with  him,  in  relation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  communications,  or  a  respectful  consideration 
of  them.  Indeed,  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  us 
rather  to  extend  than  abridge  the  freedom  of  debate 
on  their  side  of  ihe  ipieslion;  and  hence  we  have  pub- 
lished on  that  side  many  articles  containing  mere  re- 
petitions of  ariiuinents  and  facts,  which,  had  they 
been  on  the  other  side,  we  should  have  withheld  as 
unnecessary. 

We  beg  Dr.  Muse  to  be  assured,  that  we  have  not 
made  the  above  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
and  that  we  would  have  much  preferred  that  the  oc- 
casion for  them  had  not  existed.  Much  less  is  it  our 
object  to  prijvoke  him  to  a  revocation  of  his  determi- 
nation to  make  the  present  a  final  communication. 

Will  the  Doctor  excuse  us  for  a  single  remark  on 
the  position  adopted  by  him,  that  from  long  cultiva- 
tion, by  slips  and  suckers  alone,  the  banana,  sugar. 
cane,  pine  apple,  bread  fruit,  Stc.  do  not  produce 
seeds.  This  is  a  very  great  erroi.  All  these  vege- 
tables do  produce  seeds  in  the  countries  of  which  they 
are  natives.  In  the  West  Indies  new  varieties  of 
the  pine  apple  are  continually  raised  from  seed. — 
These  vegetables  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing seed,  not  by  long  cultivation  from  suckers, 
but  by  removal  to  uncongenial  climates,  where  the 
growing  season  is  not  sufficiently  long  for  the  matu- 
rity of  seed.  The  sugar  cane  is  always  propagated 
by  cuttings,  in  climates  where  veo-etation  is  su.spend- 
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_ed  from  necessity;  and  in  the  West  Indies  because  it 
arrives  at  maturity  sooner  than  from  seed.  But  it 
does  produce  seed  when  the  climate  will  admit  of 
15  or  '.iO  months  uninterrupted  growth.  Dr.  Paris 
therefore  must  have  had  reference  to  plants  cultivat- 
ed in  European  hot  houses;  in  these,  it  is  very  true, 
they  do  not  produce  seed;  hut  this  mode  of  growing 
them  will  not  surely  be  considered  cultivalion,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  applicable  to  the  case 
in  question. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
ZINC  WARE. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Albany  Institute,  held  the 
28tli  ult.  Dr.  T.  Roineyn  Beck  read  a  paper  on  the 
danger  to  health  in  employing  articles  manufactured 
from  Zinc  tor  ctilinary  and  domestic  purposes.  The 
author  st.ited,  that  his  attention  had  been  recently  cal- 
led to  the  subject,  from  the  fact,  that  articles  of  zinc 
ware  are,  at  present,  advertised,  as  well  adapted  for 
ccioking  rice  and  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats;  also  for  the 
dairy,  being  reconamended  as  producing  from  20  toiJS 
per  cent,  more  creamer  butter  than  in  any  other  way, 
and  for  preserving  butter  sweet,  &c. 

The  patentee,  (if  his  patent  be  tenable,)  could  not 
have  been  aware,  that  this  subject  had  been  made  a 
matter  of  investigation  with  European  governments, 
and  the  result  a  most  unfavorable  one. 

The  following  were  among  the  facts  stated  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  assertion: 

The  French  government,  in  1813,  were  desirous  of 
substituting  zinc  canteens  in  the  army,  instead  of  tin- 
ned ones,  as  neater  and  more  durable.  Previous  to 
introducing  them,  tlie  minister  of  war  referred  the 
subject  to  the  following  eminent  chemists  and  medical 
men:  Chaussier,  Gay  Lussac,  Thenard  ana  Clusel. 
They  reported  against  their  use  most  decidedly,  and 
for  the  following  (amongst  other)  reasons.  Zinc  is 
readily  and  powerfully  corroded  by  vinegar.  Com- 
mon urine  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  with  a  disenn-acre- 
ment  of  hydrogen  gas.  Even  water,  standing  a  con- 
siderable time  in  vessels  of  zinc,  acquired  a  disairreea- 
ble  taste,  and  by  its  oxygen,  dissolved  a  portion,  and 
formed  an  oxide.  (An  abstract  of  this  report,  is  con- 
tained in  the  New  York  medical  reports,  vol.  17,  p. 
IBS.) 

During  the  same  year,  both  the  ministers  of  war 
and  of  the  Interior,  referred  the  subject  of  zinc  vessels 
for  culinary  purposes,  to  the  French  Institute.  The 
report  was  unfavorable.  Cuviersays  they  found  "that 
zinc  was  too  soluble  even  in  (he  weakest  acids,  in  fat 
and  even  in  water;  that  the  salts  which  it  forms,  are 
too  acrid,  and  in  certain  cases,  act  too  violently  on 
the  intestines  to  allow  the  employment  of  the  metal 
for  such  purposes  vi-ithout  inconvenience.  Say  found, 
that  even  distilled  water,"  kept  in  vessels  of  zinc,  ac- 
quires a  decided  styptic  taste,  and  that  the  juices  of 
fruits,  when  boiled  in  similar  vessels,  dissolve  a  por- 
tion of  them,  and  form  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  to 
render  their  taste  disagreeable."  (Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, edited  by  P.  Thompson,  4,  310.) 

Proust,  an  eminent  Spanish  Chemist,  was  about 
the  saine  time  ordered  by  his  government  to  investi- 
gate this  subject.  His  report,  which  is  a  very  elabo- 
rate one,  fortified  by  numerous  experiments,  is  equal- 
ly unfavourable.  It  may  be  found  in  the  1st  Series 
of  the  English  Repository  of  Arts. 

The  medical  faculty  of  Paris  requested  Vauquelin 
and  Deyeux  to  examine  this  subject.  They  found, 
besides  the  effects  of  vinegar  and  water,  already 
mentioned,  that  citron  juice,  on  being  boiled  in  zinc 
vessels,  dissolved  the  metal  and  formed  a  salt. — 
Common  salt  in  solution,  furnished  a  liquor  which, 
on  being  tested,  gave  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc. 
Even  butter  heated  in  a  zinc  sauce-pan  destroyed  the 
polish  of  the  vessel,  and  a  small  hole  was  formed  in 
its  bottom.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  they  remark, 
to  employ  it  for  kitchen  utensils,  without  incurring 
the  hazard  of  its  being  united  either  in  the  slate  of 
oxide  or  salt  with  domestic  viands. 


After  reading  these  authorities,  Dr.  B.  submitted 
to  the  members,  whether  the  experiment  of  introduc- 
ing such  vessels  in  this  country  should  not  be  discoun- 
tenanced. He  exhibited  a  zinc  kettle,  in  which  about 
a  gill  of  vinegar  had  stood  for  two  days  in  the  cold 
air.  The  acid  had  become  dark  coloured,  and  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  the  surface  of  the  vessel  where  it 
had  rested  had  oxidized.  Here  no  heat  had  been  ap- 
plied. What  then  must  be  the  result,  where  sweet- 
meats are  prepared  in  them,  all  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  acid?  The  same  remark  must  undoubt- 
edly apply,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  all  other  articles 
proposed  to  be  kept  in  zinc  vessels. 


Curious  foot  in  the  Economy  of  Bees. — When  two 
or  three  distinct  hives  are  united  in  autumn,  they  are 
found  to  consume  together  scarcely  more  honey  dur- 
ing the  winter  than  each  of  them  would  have  consum- 
ed singly,  if  left  separate.  In  proof  of  this  remarkable 
result,  the  author  states  a  variety  of  experiments  to 
which  he  had  recourse,  and  all  of  which  led  uniform- 
ly to  the  same  conclusion.  And,  indeed,  he  shows  po- 
sitively, by  a  reference  to  upwards  of  thirty  hives,  six 
of  which  had  their  population  thus  doubled,  that  the 
latter  do  not  consume  more  provisions  during  winter 
than  a  single  hive  does;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  bees 
suffering  from  this,  the  doubled  hives  generally  send 
forth  the  earliest  and  best  swarms. — Arc.  ofSci. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  March  31. 

Co»o«.— With  the  exception  of  Monday  last,  when 
upwards  of  4000  bags  were  sold,  the  market  generally 
has  been  quiet  this  week,  but  prices  remain  without 
alteration.  The  public  sale  of  530  Sea  Island  and  40 
stained  was  numerously  attended,  and  went  oflf  brisk- 
ly, at  an  advance  of  4d  to  id  per  lb,  on  previous  rates. 
1500  American  have  been  taken  on  speculation,  and 
570  Carthagena  and  200  American  for  export.  4500 
American,  1200  Brazil  and  100  Egyptian  have  been 
forwarded  into  the  country  this  month  unsold. 

The  demand  for  Cluverseed  has  been  but  languid 
this  week,  and  the  sales  have  been  inconsiderable  of 
both  red  and  white.  On  Monday  next,  about  30  tons 
of  American  red  will  be  offered  by  auction.  Small 
sales  of  New  York  flaxseed  have  been  made  at  90s 
per  hhd.;  but  for  200  hhds.  S7s  6d  per  hhd.  has  been 
accepted.  A  small  lot  of  ordinary  American  Bees' 
Wax  sold  at  11.  5s.  per  cwt.  In  Quercitron  Bark 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  demand  for  Tobacco  has 
been  chiefly  for  export, for  which  about  15  hhds.  of  or- 
dinary Yirginia,  and  80  of  Kentucky  stemmed,  with 
50  of  Kentucky  Leaf,  have  been  'taken;  about  40 
hhds.  of  Virginia  stemmed,  and  a  lew  of  Leaf,  have 
gone  for  home  trade,  but  nothing  has  been  done  for 
Ireland.     Prices  continue  steady. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  Wheat 
thoughout  the  week,  and  fine  descriptions  remain 
without  alteration  in  prices.  Sales  of  Russian  Wheat 
at  5s6d  to  5s9d  per  70  lbs.  and  of  sweet  American 
Flour  at  22s  per  bbl.  in  bond, are  reported  to  have  been 
made  for  export.  Sour  Hour  in  bond  is  dull,  and  rather 
declining.  Bengal  flour  sells,  for  sizing,  at  29s  per 
196  lbs.  with  an  increasing  consumption. 

London,  March  30. 

If'ool. — The  market  continues  in  the  same  dull 
state  in  which  it  has  been  for  some  time  back,  and  few 
sales  making.  About  the  middle  of  next  month,  there 
will  be  several  public  sales  of  N.  S.  Wales,  V.  D. 
Land,  Odessa,  Spanish,  and  German  Wool,  and  many 
buyers  from  the  country  are  expected  to  attend. 

Cotton. — In  Cotton  there  is  little  variation;  the 
market  remains  firm.  The  purchases  this  week  con- 
sist of  490  bowed,  mid.  5Jd,  good  64d;  110  Sural, 
public  sale,  ord.  5Jd  to  7d;  1750  Madras,  do.  good 
fair,  5d;  good  5  3-8d;  GO  West  India  fair  6  l-8d;  1260 
Surat  ord.  4*d;  fine  5*d. 

Toiocco.— The  sales  of  Tobacco  are  confined  to 
small  parcels  for  the  home  trade. 

Rice  —This  is  heavy  at  a  small  decline  in  price. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Mav  4,  1&32, 


AGHXCUIiTURE- 


CHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Cambridge,  ^pul  21,  1832. 

Sir — I  liad  determined,  from  the  offence  I  appear 
to  have  given,  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  contro- 
versy commenced  by  your  request;  but  it  seems  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  make  Mis  Jinal  communication. 

In  No.  41,  vil.  13,  "American  Farmer,"  referring 
to  the  question  of  wheat  degenerating  into  a  worth- 
less weed,  called  "cheat,"  &,c.  you  invite  the  advocates 
of  both  theories,  as  you  term  it,  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion: and  you  then  say,  and  very  justly  too,  "the 
honest  opinions  of  men,  however  erroneous,  should 
be  treated  with  respect;"  and  further,  "that  testimo- 
ny may  be  conclusive  to  some  minds,  and  far  from  it 
to  others,  without  implying  culpable  ignorance  or 
stubbornness." 

Upon  this  virtual  pledge  of  terms,  I  ventured  to 
offer  my  sentiments  in  the  affirmative,  although  I  was 
aware  of  the  misfortune  of  their  coUission  with  yours, 
which  you  had  declared,  in  the  same  paragraph,  to 
be  in  the  negative. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  considerably 
surprised  to  see  my  communication,  when  it  appear- 
ed in  your  columns,  connected  with  a  sarcastic  edi- 
torial accompaniment,  denouncing  the  affirmative 
opinion  upon  the  subject  "absurd,"  and  "(hat  because 
thousands  of  others  equally  'competent,'  veracious, 
and  disinterested  witnesses  have  been  equally  mistak- 
en," therefore,  this  opinion  "we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  is  equally  'absurd.'  " 

From  these  premises  it  would  seem  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  respect  proffered  by  you  was  to  be  confined 
to  your  own  side.  The  force  of  your  logic  I  shall 
refer  to  the  public  judgment;  this  will  determine  how 
far  facts  are  to  be  rejected^  because  others  may  have 
been  erroneous. 

I  regret  to  observe,  too,  in  a  late  American  Far- 
mer, that  I  have,  and  most  unintentionally,  excited 
unpleasant  emotions  with  others,  also  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  have  read  in  that  paper  of  April  6lh,  a  commu- 
nication on  this  subject  by  Mr.  N.  Herbemont,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  which  he  has  annexed  a  column 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  condemnation  of  my  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  it:  expressed  too  with  a  warmth 
which  the  occasion  did  not  require.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  retort  illiberal  and  uncourteous  reflections; 
but  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  has  es- 
tablished one  of  his  positions:  "that  the  vanity  of  igno- 
rance may  abhor  that  other  men  should  have  other 
and  more  philosophic  views  of  things  than  they  them- 
selves entertain." 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  return  a  courtesy,  tendered  by  Mr.  H.  in 
another  paragraph,  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  ob- 
ligations to  him,  and  in  his  own  words  must  express 
my  regret,  that  Mr.  H.  should  use  erudition,  and  ex- 
ert his  talents,  to  repress  the  investigation  of  a  fact, 
in  natural  science,  alleged  by  many  respectable  cha- 
racters, to  be  true;  and  which,  if  true,  is  important  to 
be  known;  and  if  not  true,  would,  by  such  investiga- 
tion, be  the  more  effectually  exphjded. 

Mr.  H.  upon  the  "petitio  principii,"  assuming  that 
the  degeneracy  of  wheat  into  cheat,  is  an  erroneous 
opinion,  compares  the  case  to  that  of  a  juggler,  who 
appears  lo  change  a  cork  into  an  orange:  the  force  of 
this  argument  is  not  perceived;  it  is  therefore  left  to 
itself,  untouched. 

Mr.  H.  asks,  where  has  Dr.  M.  found  satisfactory 
proof,  that  wheal  is  a  factilious  production:  and  that 
the  almond  is  the  parent  of  the  peach?  these  facts  are 
stated  on  the  authorities  quoted  by  me  in  the  same 
paper;  the  former  is  advanced  by  Buffon,  and  is  re- 
cognized and  adopted  by  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Pharmaco- 
logia,  who  offers  the  "modus  operandi,"  which  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Virey,  in  the  "Journal  of  the 


Diet,  of  Med.  Sciences,"  by  which  it  seems  probable, 
that  esseiitiul  alterations  may  be  effected  by  art,  or 
accident,  in  the  character  of  plants;  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  almond  and  peach,  which  is 
also  adopted  by  Dr.  Paris  as  true,  upon  authority  and 
reason,  as  will  be  obvious  from  his  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

To  this  case,  that  of  the  peach,  I  may  add  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  of  Saint  Pierre,  in  his  inva- 
luable "Studies  of  Nature,"  when,  in  Study  VI  ,  he 
recognizes  it  as  a  fact  well  known,  and  not  doubted. 

Instances  are  given  by  Dr.  Paris,  as  well  as  Saint 
Pierre,  of  essential  alterations  produced  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  on  the  "banana,"  "sugar  cane," 
"pine  apple,"  bread  fruit,  and  others,  which  from 
long  cultivation  by  slips  and  suckers  alone,  do  not 
produce  seeds,  as  originally  they  did;  but  they  are 
actually  deprived  of  seeds,  and  are  propagated  only 
by  slijis  and  suckers.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
key  stone  fact  of  the  unvarying  generic  characters  is 
sustained  in  these  well  known  cases. 

Mr.  H.  remarks,  the  cases  adduced  by  me,  if  es- 
tablished, are  not  conclusive  to  show  that  "wheat" 
degenerates  into  "cheat."  It  should  have  been  ob- 
vious, that  they  were  not  offered  as  conclusive,  but 
merely,  with  others,  as  analogies,  to  facilitate  the  in- 
troduction of  testimony  upon  the  point  in  question, 
which  I  had  frequently  received  from  good  authority, 
and  designed  to  embody  at  a  future  day.  In  fact,  my 
motive  in  writing  the  paper,  was  chiefly  to  divest  the 
subject  of  prejudice,  and  allow  the  public  mind  to  act 
freely  upon  it;  to  which  I  had,  at  the  moment,  been 
directly  led,  by  the  public  invitation  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Farmer: '  and  I  held  this  to  be  the  more  necessa- 
ry, because  I  was  myself  conscious,  of  having,  until 
within  a  few  years,  rejected  the  facts  offered  me;  and 
with  indecorous  impatience,  until  their  numbers,  dis- 
tinctness, and  authority,  compelled  me  to  respect 
them. 

The  vital  importance  to  science,  of  systematic 
arrangement,  no  man  can  more  highly  appreciate  than 
myself:  but  the  absohile  rejection  of  all  facts,  however 
well  vouched,  that  may  not  coincide  with  that  ar- 
rangement, cannot  be  deemed  rational,  or  philosophic; 
experience  has  long  since  taught  the  necessity,  arising 
from  new  facts,  of  an  occasional  modification  of  some 
of  the  most  perfect  theories  which  science  may  have 
adopted:  but  as  a  learned  author  of  "natural  science" 
has  justly  remarked,  alluding  to  the  ignorant  pertina- 
city of  man,  "it  is  thus,  that  our  general  maxims 
become  the  sources  of  error;"  for,  he  continues,  "we 
never  fail  to  charge  with  disorder,  whatever  seems 
to  recede  from  our  pretended  order." 

The  case  of  the  Indian  corn,  which  I  introduced, 
not  as  conclusive,  but  as  an  instance  of  a  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  rule  of  "similitude  to  the  parent 
plant,"  Mr.  H.  thinks  is  not  more  so  than  that  of  a 
man  with  a  hump  on  his  back,  or  a  tree  with  a  hump 
on  its  trunk:  the  want  of  parallel  really  does  not  need 
illustration.  Linna;us  in  his  sexual  system,  makes 
the  flower  and  fruit  the  foundation  of  his  generic  dis- 
tinctions: these,  he  (Linnaeus)  says  are"calyx,"  "co- 
rolla "  "stamina,"  "pistillum,"  "pericarpuim,"  "se- 
mina,"  and  "receptaculum;"  and  he  says  the  pre- 
sence, absence,  number,  figure,  proportion  and  situa- 
tion of  these  several  parts  constitute  the  "Genus:" — 
Now,  in  the  "corn  case"  named,  all  these  essential 
characteristic  marks  were  unlike  those  of  the  parent 
plant;  whereas  the  hump  on  the  man's  back,  and  the 
hump  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  a  mere  deformity,  not 
constituting  a  point  of  difference,  essential  to  (he 
class,  order,  genus,  or  species  of  either,  from  the  res- 
pective orininals.  The  man  and  the  tree  might  be 
infallibly  identified;  but  no  naturalist  could  reler  the 
corn  to  its  true  source,  by  its  generic  marks;  ihey 
were  all,  or  nearly  all  absent. 

"Rlay  I  not  be  allowed  to  say,"  I  envy  not  "the 
philosophical  views"  of  those  who  confound  as  paral- 
lel such  dissimilar  cases. 

The  objection  of  Mr.   H.  to  the  testimony    of  the 


ancients,  "that  they  were  men,"  and  "humaniiin  est 
errare,"  shall  have  its  full  weight,  without  an  attempt 
to  disparage  it;  I  will  only  repeat,  it  was  not  my  de- 
sign to  adduce  them,  or  any  other  authorities,  as  con- 
clusive, but  to  show  analogies,  which  would  corrobo- 
rate evidence,  on  the  point  in  question. 

I  will  now  take  a  "coup  d'ceil  of  Mr.  "Gleaner," 
who  exultingly  "begs  leave  of  the  editor,  to  "glean 
in  the  same  field  where  he  has  reaped,"  "by  making 
a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Muse's  article  on  'cheat.'  " 

What  the  editor  may  have  reaped  1  have  yet  to 
learn;  and  what  the  Gleaner  may  obtain,  may  proba- 
bly not  requite  him  fur  his  labours. 

The  Gleaner  complains  that  I  said  "the  philoso- 
pher in  his  vanity,"  &.c.,  and  he  appears  lo  apply  the 
remark  to  himself,  and  retorts  it  with  severity;  I  can 
only  assure  him,  if  I  am  nut  much  mistaken,  I  meant 
no  such  allusion  as  he  may  have  conceived. 

The  corn  case,  he  says,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
point,  that  he  can  discover.  I  have  herein,  and  be- 
fore explained  the  obvious  bearing,  and  if  he  can  not 
now  discover  it,  the  fault  is  not  with  me;  he  says 
something  about  it,  (the  corn  case)  that  I  cannot  dis- 
cover the  bearing  of: — he  says  "that  plants  that  cum- 
munly  have  stamens  and  pistils,  in  separate  flowers, 
occasionally  present  some,  containing  both  of  those 
organs:"  and  he  says  that  Nuttall  says '-that  the  pis- 
tilliferous  plants  of  the  hemp,  have  been  known  lo 
produce  fertile  seeds,  when  cut  oft  from  all  access  to 
the  staminiferous  individual;"  and  "that,  in  the  case 
oi  the  corn,  there  only  happened  to  be  pistils  inler- 
mi.xed  with  the  stamens  of  the  tassel."  Now,  I 
would  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  pistils  being 
intermixed  with  the  stamens  of  the  tassel,  could  have 
transposed  the  ear,  from  its  usual  place,  to  the  tassel, 
and  have  produced  all  the  other  peculiarities  men- 
tioned, and  often  witnessed  by  others? 

When  I  said  that  "Tyro"  eunlained  conclusive 
facts,  I  may  nut  have  been  sufficiently  explicit:  my 
meaning  was,  that  they  were  conclusive  to  show, 
that  the  weed  in  question  was  an  anomalous  produc- 
tion, growing  where  its  like  had  not  beeu  seeded;  and 
that  /  had  witnessed  tvheut,  &.C.;  his  case,  referring 
to  oats — and  evidences  are  to  be  found,  be  they  true 
or  erroneous,  both  ancient  and  modern,  some  of  which 
I  quoted,  that  wheat  and  barley  have  been  liable  lo 
the  same  deterioration;  and  oats  being  of  the  same 
class  and  order  as  those,  and  considerably  similar  in 
its  growth,  the  testimony  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  adduced. 

For  the  fact  of  a  plant  being  so  altered  by  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  as  not  to  be  identified,  Ste. 
Gleaner  will  find  on  revisal,  that  1  did  what  he  re- 
quires, "name,"  "plant,"  "observer,"  "age,"  and 
"county;"  and  I  have  added  others  in  the  present  pa- 
per: my  obvious  reference  was  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Linnaian  marks  of  "generic"  character,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  constitution;  and  yet  tlie  tact  of  original  pa- 
rentage might  with  care  and  attention,  be  preserved, 
and  his  factitious  solecism  charged  upon  me,  "that  it 
could  not  be  identified,  and  yet  was  identified,"  is 
repelled.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  many  plants, 
where  the  "inflorescence,"  the  fructification,  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  qualities  are  essentially 
altered,  and  in  fact,  the  identity  recognized  only,  per- 
haps, by  reference  to  the  known  fact  of  th''  origin. — 
Every  experienced  gardener  knows  the  fact  that  for- 
eign circumstances  will  change  single  into  double 
flowers,  converting  stamens  into  petals,  thus  altering 
the  characteristic  dislinclions;  as  with  the  double 
rose,  which  is  not  reproduced  by  its  seeds,  and  which 
Saint  Pierre  says  "Botanists  have,  for  this  reason, 
dared  to  brand  with  the  name  of  monster:  the  "Rico- 
tia  eegyptiaca"  could  not  lie  induced  to  flower  until 
Linnaius  suggested  mixing  clay  with  the  earih:  the 
seminal  obliterations  in  thecasis  herein  named,  afford 
examples  of  the  vast  modifications,  indeed  apparently 
essential  alterations  in  the  growth  of  plants,  by  ad- 
ventitious incidents,  and  many  others  might  be  ad- 
duced if  necessary.     Saint  Pierre,  on  the  subject  of 
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such  alterations  lias  justly  said  "naturalists  preteiul, 
they  are  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature,  because 
they  scorn  to  conform  to  their  systems." 

•'Gleaner"  says,  I  am  unfortunate  in  my  selection 
of  autliotities,  havinir  to  resort  to  Pliny;  and  asks 
whether  I  think  knowledge  has  been  retrograding  for 
the  last  seventeen  hundred  years;  I  answer,  that  for 
sixteen-seventeentlis  of  that  period,  fronj  the  days  of 
Pliny, e.Kclusive,  I  think  it  was  retrograding,  in  all 
the  sciences  and  the  arts. 

The  Botanicil  part  of  Pliny's  work  contains  fif- 
teen books,  esteemed  valuable,  for  facts  and  observa 
lions,  made  and  collected  by  hin),  a  learned,  acute 
and  judicious  observer,  or  reported  to  be,  of  the  works 
o!' nature;  and  though  his  arrangement  may  have  been 
defective,  yet  his  facts,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
are  well  entitled  to  liigli  consideration. 

I  have  only  now  to  express  my  rogret,  that  I  have, 
though  undesignedly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  any 
one  by  my  communication,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
have  e.Kciled  unpleasant  emotions;  and  I  must  repeat 
that  my  motive  was  to  endeavour  to  divest  the  sub- 
ject of  that  repugnance,  or  I  might  say,  antipathy, 
which  is  usually  entertained  upon  the  contradiction, 
ba  it  ever  so  partial,  of  our  received  opinions,  and 
which  I  confess  I  did  myself  experience,  until  satis- 
fied of  the  truth,  as  I  still  believe,  by  testimony  which 
could  not  be  resisted:  and  I  consider  it  unphilosophic, 
to  attempt  to  repress  a  fair  and  full  examination  of 
an  opinion,  sustained  by  numerous  and  respectable 
authorities,  whose  ao-grcgate  of  mor.al  force  may  claim 
at  least  a  share  of  consideration  and  respect;  when,  if 
i'also,  it  may  be  banished  by  the  inquiries,  possibly,  of 
the  present  year:  or,  if  true,  like  many  others  equal- 
ly "marvellous"  and  unacceptable,  to  the  vain  philoso- 
pher, it  may  stand  for  future  solution,  or  as  evidence 
of  the  imperfection  of  human  theories  and  systems. 
Finally,  and  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  E.  Muse. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SEED  CORN. 

Steeping  Seed  Corn  in  Copperas  Water  no  security 
against  Wire  JVorms —  Tarring  Seed  Corn  recom- 
mended as  a  security  against  Crows,  SfC. 

JUarcellus,  Jljiril  12,  1832. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  means  are  yet  known 
by  which  the  corn  crop  can  be  secured  from  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  the  wire  worm.  For  several  years, 
the  farming  community  have  been  tantalized  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  this  might  be  done  by  cer- 
tain preparations  of  the  seed.  That  of  steeping  the 
seed  in  a  solution  of  copperas  has  been  most  relied  on. 
Several  publications  have  appeared  in  different  vo- 
lumes of  the  New  England  Farmer,  encouraging  the 
expectation,  that  this  would  afford  the  desired  securi- 
ty. That  such  a  preparation,  by  rendering  the  seed 
unpalatable  to  the  worm,  might  operate  as  a  security 
so  far  as  related  to  the  seed  itself,  did  not  appear  un- 
likely. But  when  it  was  considered  that  the  wire  worm 
operated  not  only  on  the  seed,  butalsoon  the  blade  or 
plant,  and  continued  its  operations  till  mid-summer,  it 
was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  effect  attributed  to 
such  a  preparation  of  seed.  Although  the  seed  itself 
might  by  this  means  be  secured,  yet,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  much  good,  would  result  from  this,  if 
the  insect  were  to  be  present,  and  ready  to  prey  upon 
and  devour  the  plant  in  all  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  That  poisoning  the  seed  would  impregnate 
the  plant  so  as  to  give  it  a  disrelish  to  insects,  appear- 
ed quite  improbable.  Although  my  own  reasoning  on 
the  subject  presented  these  discouragements,  yet,  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  by  the  wire  worm,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  first  opportuuity,  after  hearing  the  sug- 
gestion, to  try  the  experiment.  My  experiments  were 
prosecuted  during  three  successive  years,  closing  in 
the  year  1830.  The  first  season  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  produced;  for  my  corn,  in  that  season,  was 
all  in  one  field,  and  on  a  part  of  my  farm  where  the 


wire  worm  had  not  been  known  to  operate.  One  part 
of  the  field  was  planted  with  prepared  seed;  the  other 
with  seed  unprepared.  Both  were  alike  uninjured  by 
the  wire  worm.  The  next  season  I  planted  on  another 
part  of  the  farm,  and  on  a  different  soil,  where  it  was 
known  the  wire  worm  inhabited,  and  where  crops  had 
previously  been  injured  by  it.  Rly  .seed  was  prepared 
as  before,  by  steeping  it  twenty- four  hours  in  a  solu 
tion  of  copperas,  formed  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
copperas  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  half 
a  bushel  of  seed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  seed  was 
tarred  and  plastered  as  will  bo  described  hereafter. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  a  complete  failure, 
the  crop  being  nearly  ruined  by  the  wire  worm.  The 
next  year,  that  is,  the  third  of  my  experiments,  it  was 
desirable  to  plant  with  corn  a  small  piece  of  ground 
which  was  suspected  to  be  densely  inhabited  by  wire 
worms.  In  other  respects,  the  soil  was  excellent  for 
the  corn  crop.  Considering  it  as  possible  that  1  had 
not  been  thorough  enough  in  my  former  experiments, 
I  concluded  to  try  again,  and  be  more  thorough.  I  now 
added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  my  copperas  so- 
lution, and  steeped  the  seed  fifty  hours.  After  this, 
the  seed  was  thoroughly  tarred  and  plastered  as  be- 
fore. The  result  of  this  experiment  was  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  But  very  few  hills  in  the  whole  piece, 
containing  nearly  an  acre,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
wire  worm.  The  crop  was  scarcely  worth  harvesting. 
The  seed,  in  general,  came  up  well,  though  not  with- 
out some  exceptions.  If  the  preparation  afforded  any 
protection  to  the  seed  itself,  it  was  but  a  partial  one; 
for  I  dug  down  to  the  seed  in  several  hills,  and  in 
some  instances,  found  the  worm  actually  engaged  in  de- 
vouring the  seed  kernel.  Here  closed,  probably  for- 
ever, my  experiments  for  protecting  the  corn  crop 
from  the  wire  worm,  or  any  other  worm,  by  means  of 
any  preparation  that  can  be  given  to  the  seed.  I  h.ave 
thus  given  my  experiments  truly,  together  witii  their 
results,  all  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  farming  community.  If  the  time  ever 
was,  when  I  placed  confidence  in  any  preparation  of 
seed  corn,  as  a  protection  against  worms,  I  have  now 
lost  all  that  confidence.  And  my  only  inducement  to 
publish  this  article  is,  to  save  my  brethren  of  the 
larming  class  from  useless  trouble  and  expense. 

Neither  do  I  place  much  confidence  in  any  prepara- 
tions of  seed  corn,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  give  to 
the  crop  better  thrift,  and  secure  a  more  abundant 
produce.  Steeping  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  nitre  has 
been  recommended  as  a  means  of  improving  the  crop. 
Several  experiments,  long  since  prosecuted  by  my- 
self, did  not  appear  to  produce  the  expected  results. 
Such  preparations,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, were  of  course  discontinued.  I  am  now  ignor- 
ant of  any  preparation,  of  which  seed  corn  is  suscep- 
tible, by  which  a  better  growth  can  be  secured  to  the 
crop. 

Although  it  is  believed  no  preparation  of  seed  corn 
will  avail  as  a  protection  against  worms,  or  contribute 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  crop,  yet  there 
is  a  preparation  that,  with  a  view  to  another  object, 
niay  be  given  to  it  to  great  advantage.  That  is  tar- 
ring the  seed;  and  the  object  is,  to  secure  it  from  crows, 
hens,  black-birds,  and  all  others  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
I  have  practised  preparing  my  seed  corn  in  this  man- 
ner for  more  than  thirty  years;  and  think  I  have  not 
failed  of  doing  it,  except  in  two  instances,  during  that 
length  of  time.  When  I  did  fail,  I  had  abundant°causc 
to  repent  of  my  negligence.  I  can  recommend  this  as 
an  effectual  security  against  all  manner  of  fowls  that 
have  been  known  to  disturb  corn  fields.  I  have  never 
known  any  serious  injury  to  be  done  by  fowls  of  any 
description,  on  a  field  planted  with  the  seed  prepared 
in  tills  manner.  I  have  known  crows  to  light  on  a 
field  so  planted,  and  take  up  a  few  hills  of  cor°n;  but  as 
the  food  did  not  suit  their  relish,  they  soon  quit  it,  and 
flying  off,  uttered  tones  expressive  of  great  resent- 
ment. I  have  known  hens  to  do  the  same;  but  in  no 
such  case  was  the  injury  of  any  serious  amount.  Fowls 
are  frequently  very  mischievous  in  corn   fields  and 


gardens  that  lie  within  their  range;  and  on  that  ac- 
count, it  is  sometimes  considered  as  unsafe  to  plant 
corn  on  such  locations;  but  if  the  seed  be  well  tarred, 
it  may  be  planted  any  where  with  entire  safety,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  fowls.  By  preparing  my  seed  in  this 
manner,  I  have  for  many  years  saved  myself  from  all 
the  trouble,  vexation,  and  damage,  which  the  corn 
planter  so  frequently  experiences,  by  the  visitations  of 
crows,  hens,  black  birds,  &c.  I  have  had  no  occasion 
to  put  up  scare  crows  in  my  corn  fields;  nor  have  I 
done  such  a  thing  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Nor 
has  it  at  any  time  been  necessary  to  set  a  watch 
about  my  fields  to  drive  off  winged  depredators,  I  can 
assure  my  farming  brethren,  that  the  oljject  is  not  a 
trifling  one.  I  consider  such  a  preparation  of  seed 
corn  as  almost  indispensable;  and  were  I  about  to  plant 
only  a  few  quarts  of  seed,  rather  than  fail  of  tarring 
it,  I  should  subject  myself  to  expense  and  trouble  of 
sending  abroad  several  miles  for  tar.  This  I  have  done 
in  several  instances. 

Presuming  that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  some  to  bo 
informed  o(  my  process  in  tarring  seed  corn,  I  will 
give  a  statement  of  it  in  detail.  In  the  first  place,  :f 
I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  to  prepare,  I 
supply  myself  with  an  ap|iaratus.  This  consists  of  a 
kettle  ortub  to  hold  the  seed,  a  small  iron  kettle,skillet 
or  spider  for  the  tar,  a  basket,  a  stirring  stick,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  plaster  or  ashes.  Tl'ese  things  be- 
ing ready,  and  the  corn  having  been  put  into  the  ket- 
tle or  tub  provided  for  it,  the  n«xt  process  is  to  pour 
upon  it  warm  water.  I  have  applied  boiling  water, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  seed;  but  I  prefer  using 
it  _.at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the  boiling 
state.  The  object  of  this  is  merely  to  render  the 
corn  so  warm  as  to  prevent  the  tar  from  stiffening  du- 
ring the  subsecpiont  operations.  Having  remained  in 
this  situation  a  kw  minutes,  the  water  and  corn  too-e- 
iher  are  turned  into  a  basket.  This  is  done  for  The 
purpose  of  draining  off  the  water.  After  draining, 
the  corn  is  put  back  into  the  kettle  or  tub  in  which 

it  was  before,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  tar. 

The  tar,  having  been  warmed  sufficiently  to  reduce 
it  to  a  fluid  state,  is  then  applied  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  the  operator  making  free  use  of  the  stir- 
ring stick.  The  process  is  continued  by  pourino-  on 
tar,  and  stirring,  until  all  the  corn  is  thoroughly  liaub- 
ed  with  tar.  The  closing  process  is  that  of  applying 
plaster,  ashes,  or  lime.  Plaster  is  the  best,  and  is 
probably  of  some  use  in  giving  better  thrift  to  the 
crop.  The  object  of  this  application  is  to  correct  the 
cohesion  occasioned  by  the  tar.  One  of  these  sub- 
stances is  applied,  and  by  stirring,  intermixed  with 
the  corn,  until  the  whole  mass  is  entirely  cured  ofits 
cohesiveness.  After  this,  the  corn  can  be  planted 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  it.  A  j'eck  of  seed  is  as  large  a  quantity  as 
will  be  found  convenient  to  operate  upon  at  any  lime. 
It  should  be  noticed  here,  that  this  preparation  does 
not  protect  seed  from  hogs,  pigs,  squirrels  or  mice. 
It  is  useful  only  as  a  protection  against  damages  by 
the  feathered  family.  This  is  an  important  object. — 
The  process  of  tarring  is  simple,  and  easily  perform- 
ed. But  a  small  quantity  of  tar  is  required,  about 
one  quart  being  sufficient  for  a  bushel  of  seed.  The 
tar,  however,  should  not  be  applied  sparingly.  No 
injury,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  been  done  toseed, 
by  applying  to  it  too  much  tar. 

I  intended,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  prize  essay  on  the  culture  of 
corn,  published  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  No.  2,  Vol. 
2.  But  my  subject  having  led  me  to  so  great  a  length, 
I  shall  omit  it,  only  cautioning  'he  farming  communi- 
ty not  to  be  too  hasty  in  adopting  the  theory  of  that 
essay  in  so  much  as  relates  to  low  planting,  that  is, 
planting  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

D.^N  Bradleit. 


Cotton,  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,000,000,  is  anuu- 
nally  imported  into  Providence,  and  manufactured 
into  cloth,  which  sells  for  about  ji? ,000,000. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmtr.) 
STRAW. 

In  No.  1,  I  promised  not  to  be  a  very  frequent  visi- 
tor in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  but  I  find  upon  em- 
ploying my  leisure  motnents,  that  I  have  more  than  I 
was  aware  of;  and  the  interest  that  I  feel  fur  the  wel- 
fare of  our  "farming  community,"  is  the  only  apology 
I  have  to  oft'er  for  laying  my  ideas  before  the  public. 

Since  the  introduction  of  thrashing  machines  into 
this  part  ot  the  country,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
see  large  heaps  of  straw  around  the  barns  wliere  they 
have  been  in  operation.  Many  farmers  are  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage  it  to  the  best 
advantage;  while  others  are  so  indifferent  about  these 
things,  that  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  with  the  least 
trouble  is  their  only  care. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  every 
judicious  farmer,  to  understand  the  right  application 
of  manures.  Plants  need  food  as  well  as  animals, 
and  he  who  neglects  to  feed  the  former,  inight,  with 
about  as  much  propriety,  neglect  the  latter,  tor  with- 
out the  former,  the  latter  could  not  e.\ist.  The  exis- 
tence of  man,  and  all  the  inferior  animals,  depends 
upon  the  annual  quantity  of  plants  which  the  earth 
brings  forth  for  our  use;  but  by  a  careless  mode  of  cul- 
ture, and  a  neglect  to  supply  the  proper  nourishment, 
the  best  soils  will  soon  begin  to  degenerate,  and  at 
last  refuse  to  pay  the  husbandman  for  his  toil. 

Dry  straw  is  considered  by  some  to  be  worth  but 
little  for  manure;  and  it  is  worth  nothing,  indeed,  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  this  stale.  Others  are  prevent- 
ed from  applying  it  on  account  of  its  comparative 
bulk — and  the  consequence  is,  it  is  suftered  to  remain 
in  the  barn  yard,  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  until  it  is 
reduced  by  fermentation  to  a  black  mass  of  carbona- 
ceous matter. 

By  this  means,  much  of  the  manure  is  lost  by  eva- 
poration, and  the  noxious  gasses constantly  emanating 
from  such  a  body,  render  the  atmosphere  very  im- 
pure, and  are  ofltimes  the  cause  of  much  sickness 
and  disease,  the  neglect  of  man,  thus  suffering  those 
gasses  to  poison  the  air  which  he  breathes;  which,  if 
properly  applied,  would  be  converted  by  the  order  of 
nature  into  the  most  healthful  nutriment. 

The  true  economical  method  of  making  the  most  of 
manures,  is  to  bury  the  whole  under  the  soil  before 
fermentation  commences.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
is  saved.  When  decomposition  takes  place,  the  gas- 
ses, as  fast  as  liberated,  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
the  growing  plants,  entering  into  new  combinations, 
and  forming  new  plants,  to  flourish  for  a  period  and 
then  wither  and  decay  like  the  former.  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  subject,  the  best  method  of  applying  straw 
as  a  manure,  is  to  spread  it  over  ground  intended  for 
corn,  80  as  completely  tocover  it.  When  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  a  man  should  follow  the  plough  with  a 
rake,  raking  the  straw  intothe  furrow,  lor_a  space  just 
wide  enough  for  the  next  furrow.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  ploughed  deep,  and  the 
straw  raked  in  and  trod  down  completely,  the  raker 
walking  in  the  furrow  to  tread  ihe  straw  down,  so 
that  it  may  all  be  covered  up  by  the  plough.  The 
ground  should  not  be  ploughed  again,  as  it  would 
plougli  up  the  straw.  I(  it  is  well  covered,  but  little 
of  it  will  be  disturbed  when  working  among  the  corn. 
The  effects  of  the  manure  will  be  the  greatest  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season,  when  it  is  most  needed.  At 
the  time  of  the  filling  out  of  the  ears,  the  action  of 
the  ii,anurc  applied  in  this  way  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  as  it  then  exerts  its  greatest  influence 
and  cause.,  the  cub  to  bo  covered  with  kernels  of  good 
size   to  the  very  end. 

The  effects  of  manures  applied  in  this  manner  last 
longer,  although  their  immediate  influence  is  not 
quite  fo  energetic. 

"It  appears  from  lite  experiments  of  Hassenpatz, 
(says  Dr.  'J  homson,)  that  substances  employed  as 
manures  produce  effects  in  times  proportioned  to  their 
degree  of  pulrifaction:  those   substances  which  are 


most  putrid,  producing  the  most  speedy  effects,  and 
of  course  soonest  losing  their  efficacy.  Having  ma- 
nured two  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  one 
with  a  mixture  of  dung  and  straw  highly  putrified, 
the  other  with  the  same  mixture  newly  made,  and 
the  straw  almost  fresh,  he  observed  that,  during  the 
first  year,  the  plants  which  grew  on  the  land  manur- 
ed with  putrified  dung,  produced  a  much  better  crop 
than  the  other:  but  the  second  year,  (no  new  dung 
being  added)  the  ground  which  had  been  manured 
with  the  unputrified  dung  produced  the  best  crop; 
the  same  thing  took  place  the  third  year,  after  which 
both  seemed  to  be  equally  exhausted."  Ytus. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
MOSSY  LANDS. 

MiJJhsfx,  March  6lh,  1832- 

Me.  Goodsell — In  your  paper  of  the  25lh  ult. 
your  correspondent,  Timothy,  inquires  what  he  shall 
do  to  cure  mossy  land:  I  answer,  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  such  land  may  be  helped. 

1st.  If  it  is  occasioned  by  too  much  water,  and  the 
land  has  sufficient  descent,  then  ditching  is  the  obvi- 
ous remedy. 

2d.  If  the  land  lies  too  low  to  be  cured  by  ditching, 
then  I  should  recommend  to  cartona  plentiful  dress- 
ing of  pit  sand  and  chip-dirt,  to  be  dropped  in  alter- 
nate heaps,  to  be  spread  so  as  to  raise  the  surface 
about  an  inch;  plough  it,  harrow  it, and  seed  it  anew: 
but  lands  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  miry,  and  cannot 
be  ploughed.     In  that  case  I  should  recommend 

3dly.  To  haul  on  a  plentiful  dressing  of  pit-sand 
only:  let  it  be  spread  over  the  surface,  scatter  on 
some  timothy  and  red  top  grass  seed;  in  a  few  years 
the  sand  will  subside,  and  the  rich  mole  beluvv  it  will 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  land  will  be  permanently 
cured  of  its  disposition  to  become  mossy.  If  the  land 
be  naturally  dry,  and  the  grasses  merely  run  out,  then 
simply  ]doughing  and  re-seeding  will  be  sufficient;  but 
where  it  is  too  low  and  wet,  1  think  ploughing  can  afford 
no  permanent  benefit,  because  the  land  will  in  a  few 
years  settle  to  its  former  level,  bringing  with  it  the 
water  and  moss.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  on  this  subject — and  I  remain, 
Yours,  etc.  R.  M.  Williams. 


KOXt.TZCUI.TVB.1:. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 
CHAPTER  viir. 
Ennmcradon  of  the  different  species  of  Forest  Trees 
In  the  following  list  the  trees  are  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  stand  in  natural 
alliance  with  each  other;  but  being  a  selection  from 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  as  regards  one  proper- 
ty, only  that  of  producing  timber  in  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain,  there  will  be  found  therefore  great 
breaches  in  the  natural  connexion  between  many  of 
the  individuals  comprising  a  list  so  formed;  ami  on 
this  account,  and  the  want  of  space,  as  well  as  that 
the  Linnean  botanical  descriptions  are  equally  effi- 
cient in  distinguishing  one  family  of  plants  from  every 
other,  and  different  species  of  plants  from  each  other, 
the  Linnean  descriptions  are  only  given. 

MAONOLIACE.E. 

Polymulria  Poly.     Linn. 
F.ng.  Name.  But.  Nome. 

CircuMBi.R-TREE  or  Magni'L'a.  Magnolia. 

Generic  Character — Calyx,  three  leaved;  pefoZs, 
nine;  capsule,  two-valved,  imbricated;  seed,  berrv, 
pendulous. 

Time  of  soloing  seed — as  soon  as  it  can  be  pro:;ured 
froBi  abroad.     Sow  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixt«,ie  of 


loam  and  peat,  and  plunge   them  into    an  old  hot- 
bed of  tanner's  bark.     They  may  also  be  propagat- 
ed by  layers. 
Uses — Veneering,    the  purpose.^i  of  the    turner,  and 
those  of  timber  in  general  for  in  door  works. 

Species  for  Ornament,  Shelter,  or  Underwood. 

niAGNOiiA.     cucujiBKR  TREE.     Native  of        Ft. 

Umbrella-leaved  .  .  .  tripHala  . .  .  N.  Amer 30 

Bluish-flowered  ...  actimmrito.  . .        25 

Heart-leaved cordata — 

Great  flowered grandiflora.  .        GO  70 

Long-leaved  cucum-  )        .     ■  , 

ber-tree J  20 

Large-leaved wacrophylli. .        30 

MagnClia  grandifli'/ra-  Big  laurel  and  large  mag- 
nolia of  Amer  ca,  and  laurier  tulipier  of  the  X'rench, 
is  first  seen  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  river  Nuse, 
in  the  latitude  of  35*  31';  and  proceeding  from  this 
point,  it  is  found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern 
States  and  of  the  Floiidas.and  as  far  up  the  Missis- 
sippi as  Natchez,  300  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
which  embraces  an  extent  of  iOOO  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  Michaux,  the  nwgnClia  grandiflCra  claims  a 
place  among  the  largest  trees  of  the  United  States, as 
it  sometimes  reaches  ninety  feet  in  height  and  two 
or  three  in  diameter,  but  its  ordinary  stature  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet.  Its  trunk  is  described  as  beino- 
commonly  straight,  and  its  summit  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  a  regular  pyramid.  The  same  author  ob- 
serves, that  they  who  have  seen  this  tree  in  its  native 
soil,  blooming  with  its  large  white  fragrant  flowers 
disposed  amidst  the  rich  foliage  of  the  tree,  agree  in 
considering  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  Carolina  it  blossoms 
in  May,  and  the  seeds  are  ripe  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  remarkable  for  its 
whiteness,  which  it  preserves  even  after  being  sea- 
soned; it  is  said  to  be  easily  wrought,  and  not  subject 
to  warp,  but  that  it  is  not  durable  when  exposed  to 
Ihe  weather;  for  this  reason  the  boards  of  the  magno- 
lia grandifli'/i-a  are  used  only  in  joinery  in  the  interior 
of  buildings.  In  its  native  climate  it  grows  only  in 
cool  shady  places,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of 
brown  mould,  and  is. louse,  deep,  and  fertile.  • 'I  he 
seeds  preserve  their  vegetative  powers  several  months 
out  of  the  ground.  A  single  tree  sometimes  yields 
four  hundred  cones,  each  of  which  contains  from  40 
to  50  seeds.  The  most  northern  point  which  this 
tree  passes  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  is  about  Nantes, 
in  lat.  47"  13',  but  it  begins  to  bear  ripe  fruit  about 
Grenoble,  in  lat.  45".  In  a  garden  near  Philadel- 
phia, Michaux  saw  a  tree  of  this  species,  which  bore 
uninjured  the  rigorous  climate  of  this  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  much  more  severe  than  that  of 
Paris  or  London.  In  England  the  magndiu  g-randi- 
flia  is  more  injured  by  being  planted  in  an  ungenial 
soil  than  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  fact 
is,  the  soil  should  be  that  above  described,  but  not  an 
insulated  portion,  as  is  mustly  the  case  in  practice,  by 
digging  a  hole  and  supplying  it  to  the  plant  merely 
to  that  extent,  whereas  it  should  be  general  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  so  as  to  effect  the  atmosphere 
by  its  peculiar  exhalations,  thus  acting  on  the  leaves 
as  well  as  on  the  roots.  The  magif  tia  grandijLrH 
was  introduced  into  England  about  MCil. 

Magnclia  gji/vcn.  — This  tree  is  liund  common  in 
Lower  Jeisey,  but  is  also  found  in  latitude  45°  50', 
near  Ca|)e  Anne,  in  Massachusetts,  N.  America.  In 
the  Carolliias  and  in  Georgia  it  does  nit  ordinarily 
exceed  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  although  il  sometimes 
attains  to  forty  feet  in  height.  At  New  York  it  yields 
fruit  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  wood  is 
considered  not  to  be  (jf  any  value  in  building.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant,  and  the  baik  of  the  mots  has  an 
aromatic  odour  and  a  bitter  taste.  The  country  peo- 
ple in  Lower  .Jersey  drink  an  infusion  of  this  bark  in 
brandy  as  a  remedy  in  rhenmatic  affections,  and  an. 
infusion  of  the  cones  in  whiskey  is  regarded  by  them 
also  as  a  pret^entitive  against  autumnnal    fever»..— - 
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Michau.\,  U.)  Tliis  tree  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  in  16!iS. 

Masyi'itia  acumiiuila  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  State?  of  America,  where  ii  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  cuci^niber  tree.  Its  stalnro  is 
similar  to  the  macrnolia  grandillura,  risinor  to  si.xty 
or  seventy  feet,  anil  sometimes  even  as  high  as  nine- 
ty foet.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  43d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  noar  the  celebrated  cataract  of  the  Ni- 
agara river.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Alleghanies  gather  the  cones  about 
midsummer,  when  they  are  half  ripe,  and  steep  tliem 
in  whiskey;  a  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which  is 
extremely  bitter,  is  a  preservative  against  autumnal 
fevers:  on  this  Micliaux  remarks,  that  though  he  does 
not  denv  the  efficacy,  the  remedy  has  not  been  made 
sufficiently  evident  to  induce  any  physician  to  al- 
lemp*.  its  verification.  In  its  native  soil,  Michaux 
describes  the  trunk  as  perfectly  straight,  of  an  uni- 
form size,  and  often  destitute  of  branches  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  the  summit  ample,  and  regularly 
shaped;  the  flowers  are  five  to  six  inches  diameter,  of 
a  bluish  while,  having  a  feeble  odour,  but  as  they  are 
so  large  and  are  numerous,  they  have  a  fine  effect  in 
the  midst  of  the  super-foliage.  The  wood  is  soft, 
and  like  that  of  the  poplar,  is  fine  grain,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  a  brilliant  polish, but  it  is  neither  strong  nor  du- 
rable when  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  England  this 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  attains  to  a  considerable 
size.     Inlrcduced  into  England  in  1736. 

J\IapiiUa  cordiila,  heart-leaved  cucumber-tree,  in 
its  native  soil  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah  in 
Upper  Georgia,  and  those  of  the  streams  which  tra- 
verse the  back  parts  of  South  Carolina,  attains  to  for- 
ty and  fifty  t'eet  in  height,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in 
width;  the  flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  are  yel- 
low, and  are  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  of  no  determinate  use,  but  the  tree  is  very 
hardy  and  ornamental  in  parks.  Introduced  into 
England  in  ISOI. 

J\Iag7i'Aia  tripHala,  umbrella-tree,  is  found  in  soils 
deep  and  fertile  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York, 
and  is  common  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna. Near  the  great  swamps  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  it  is  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  magnolia  grandiflora  and  swamp  chestnut  oak. 
It  is  of  humbler  growth  than  ihe  magnolia  grandiflo- 
ra, seldom  attaining  to  thirty  or  tliirty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameler  of  five  or  six  inches.  The 
leaves  are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  broad;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  four  or  five 
inches  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood 
iii  liijht  and  porous,  and  unfit  for  use.  The  tree  is 
highly  ornamental  and  very  hardy.  Introduced  into 
Ensflaiid  in  I'ioi. 

MagnUiii  awienlata,  long-leaved  cucumber-tree,  is 
equally  remarkable  with  the  magnolia  tri|)elala,  for 
llie  beauty  of  its  loliage  and  the  size  of  ils  flowers, 
which  are  also  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  found, 
Michanx  observes,  only  in  a  small  tract  far  retired  in 
tho  country,  at  the  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  a  part  of  the  .Mleghany  monnlains.  In  its  native 
siiil  it  attains  to  fnrtv  or  forly-five  feel,  and  a  diame- 
ter of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
light  sreen  colour,  of  a  fine  texture,  eight  or  nine  In- 
dies long,  and  from  tour  to  six  inches  hroad;  the  base 
of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  rounded  lobes,  whence  the 
n.nmc  ear  leaved.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  from 
three  to  four  inches  diameter.  The  wood  is  light  and 
spongy,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  carpenter. 
The  bark  is  stated  to  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  and  an  infusion  of  it  in  ardent  spirits  is  em- 
ployed as  an  excellent  sudorific  in  rheumaiic  aflV'C- 
tions.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  very  ornamental  for 
parks.     Introduced  into  England  in  I78fi. 

M<igV'jl  a  macyojjhij'tla,  vel  Miclimixil,  large-leav- 
ed cucumber-tree,  is  more  remarkable  for  the  superior 


size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  than  any  other  species  of 
this  genus.  It  resembles  most  the  magnolia  tripetala 
in  its  general  habit  of  growth,  and  it  is  generally 
found  growing  in  company  with  it.  Tho  leaves  are 
sometimes  thirty-five  inches  long,  and  nine  or  ten  in- 
ches broad.  The  flowers  are  white,  fragrant,  and  lar- 
ger than  those  of  any  other  species  of  magnolia,  be- 
ing sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter;  the 
buds  are  compressed,  instead  of  being  rounded  at  the 
end,  as  in  the  magnolia  tripetala,  and  they  are  cover- 
ed with  a  soft  and  silvery  dow-n:  this  circumstance 
aftords  a  ready  distinction  between  these  species  at 
that  season  when  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  absent. 
The  wood  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  tree  is  highly 
ornamental.  In  its  native  soil,  according  to  Michaux, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet.  Introduced 
into  England  in  1800. 

The  other  species  of  magnolia  or  cucumber-tree  in 
the  gardens  of  England,  come  at  present,  or  as  far  as 
experience  of  their  habits  in  this  climate  indicates,  ex- 
clusively under  the  head  of  ornamental  plants  or 
shrubs,  and  consequently  they  are  omitted  in  this  enu- 
meration. 


TlLIP  TREE. 


LiRIODENDRON. 


Calyx,  three  leaved;  fetals,  six;  seeds,  intoa  strobule, 
or  cone. 

Time  of  sowing  seed— spring.  Soil,  light  earth,  to 
be  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

Uses — The  wood  is  esteemed  for  its  lightness  and 
durability,  and  in  the  western  states  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  used  as  a  substitute,  in  building,  for  the  wood 
of  the  pine.  The  inner  bark  of  the  branches  and  root 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  in  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers.  It  delights  in  a  light  rich 
loamy  soil.  It  has  been  known  to  measure  22  feet  in 
circumference,  and  to  rise  to  120  feet  in  height.  In- 
troduced into  England  in   1688. 

Species  for  Ornament,  Shelter,  or  Undinoood, 

Common                 inlipfera               N.  Amer.         GO 
Var.  Entire  Ivd.     inlepifjlia  — 

TILIACE.E. 

Polyandria  Poly^ynia.     Linn. 

Trees  of  the  habits  and  general  appearance  of  the  com- 
mon Lime  or  Linden-tree. 
Lime-tree.  Tir.i.v. 

Ca/j/.r,  five-parted;  coroHn,  five-petaled;  capsvk.cn- 
riaceous,  globular,  five-celled,  and  five  valved, 
opening  at  the  base;  seed,  one  or  two  in  each  cell, 
roundish,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  globular  shap 
ed  capsule,  which  has  five  valves,  five  cells,  and 
opening  at  the  base. 

Time  of  sowing  seed— .Knlnmn.  in  a  shady  border 
of  moist,  light  soil;  but  the  usual  mode  of  iiropagalion 
is  by  layers.  Soil — in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  if  mo- 
derately damp.  • 

Uses — The  wood  is  light,  delicately  white,  and  of 
an  uniform  texture,  useful  for  some  domeslio  purpo- 
ses, and  for  those  of  Ihe  carver.  Gibbon's  inimitable 
carvings  of  flowers,  dead  srame,  &c.,  were  of  this 
wood,  Br.  Fl.,  vol,  iii.  p.  18.  The  hark  of  this,  and 
probably  of  other  species  of  lime,  makes  the  Ilnssian 
mats  called  bast.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  lime  is 
esteemed  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  of  which 
bees  are  very  fond. 

Mr.  Boutcher  says,  at  eleven  years  old  the  plants 
will  be  twenty  feet  high;  and  at  sixteen  years  old, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  higli.  The  common 
yellow  twigged  lime,  called  also  linden  tree,  and 
smooth-leaved  lime,  was  formerly  more  than  now  a 
great  favourite  with  planters.  Whether  it  be  proper- 
ly a  native  of  Britain,  seems  to  be  uncertain,  but  that 
it  has  been  long  naturalized  in  this  country  is  certain. 
A  lime  tree  is  described  by  Dr.  Turner  as  growing 
near  Colchester,  which  must  have  been  culiivateil  in 
England    before    156-2.     Du   Hamel  states  that  the 


French,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  growing  tired  of 
the  horse  chestnut,  adopted  this  tree,  and  Sir  James 
Smith,  in  his  English  Flora,  observes,  that  it  gene- 
rally composes  the  aveniiesabout  the  residences  of  the 
French  as  well  as  English  gentry  of  that  date,  and 
that  Fenelon,  in  conformity  to  this  taste,  decorates 
with  "flowery  lime  trees"  his  enchanted  isle  of  Ca- 
lypso. The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  are  well  known; 
they  constitute  an  useful  ingredient  in  potpourri. 
Bees  are  attracted,  in  great  numbers,  to  collect  honey 
from  the  flowers,  in  the  season  of  flowering.  The 
wood  is  smooth,  delicately  white,  and  uniform  in  ils 
texture;  it  is  observed  to  be  little  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  insects.  The  beautiful  carvings  of  Gibbon, 
before  mentioned,  which  are  dispersed  about  the  king- 
dom, as  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  Trinity  College 
Library,  at  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Chatsworth,  &c.  are  stated  to  be  of  this  wood.  It  is 
also  used  by  the  turner  in  manufacturing  light  bowls, 
and  boxes  lor  the  apothecary.  The  bark  contains  much 
mucilage;  by  maceration  it  separates  into  thin  tough 
layers,  which  are  manufactured  into  garden-mats, 
sometimes  termed  bast  mats.  These  are  well  known 
to  forma  considerable  part  of  Ihe  exports  from  Russia. 

The  broad-leaved  lime,  tilia  grandifoUa,  attains  to 
as  large  a  size  as  the  common  linden;  the  young  wood 
of  the  shoots  is  often  red.  The  leaves  have  rather 
longer  foot-stalks,  the  rihs  and  veins  minutely  hairy, 
or  curiously  fringed  above  the  origin  of  each;  all  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  is  finely  downy,  but  not  glau- 
cous, as  in  the  tilia  parvifoha  and  American  limes. 
This  species,  or,  perhaps,  variety,  has  been  found  in 
woods  and  hedges  at  Whitslable,  Surrey;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mole,  near  Eoxhill,  by  Mr.  E.  Forster; 
near  Streatham  Wells,  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Dubois;  and  in 
Stoken  church  woods  by  Mr.  Bicheno,  but  apparently 
planted.  This  is  slated  to  be  the  wild  lime  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  south  of  Europe,  as  the  common  spe- 
cies, europcea,  is  of  the  north.  The  coral  lime  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  this  species,  as  to  be  considered  by 
some  botanists  a  variety  only. 

The  srr.all  leaved  lime,  tilia  parvifulia,  flowers 
about  a  month  later  than  the  last-mentioned  tree.  It 
is  supposed  to  he  the  only  true  native  species  of  lime. 
It  is  to  be  found  frequent  in  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Lin- 
colnshire, and  elsewhere,  according  to  Ray.  The 
leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  above,  be- 
ing about  two  inches  broad,  dark  green,  and  quite 
smooth  above,  glaucous  underneath,  wiih  brown  hairy 
tufts  at  the  origin  of  each  of  their  pr'ncipal  veins,  as 
well  as  broad  hairy  blotches  frequently  found  scatter- 
ed over  their  surface.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
timber  of  these  last-meniioned  species  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Among  the  American  species  of  this 
tree  the  smooth  or  buss  w.od,  t'lia  Jlmericana,  is  dis- 
tinguished. Michanx  mforms  ns  that  he  found  it  most 
abundant  in  Genesee,  which  borders  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Ontario.  In  some  districts  between  Batavia  and 
New  Amslerdam,  it  constitutes  two  thirds,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  forests.  It  attains  to  the  lar- 
gest size  in  a  loose  deep  fertile  soil.  It  is  found  SO  feet 
in  height,  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white 
and  lender,  and  is,  in  some  places,  substituted  for  that 
of  the  tulip  tree  for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies,  anj 
the  seats  of  Windsor  chairs. 

'I'he  white  lime,  tilia  atba,  is  chiefly  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  and  those  of  the 
streams  which  emply  into  them.  The  same  authoiitr 
observes,  that  it  rarely  exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  and 
12  or  IS  inches  in  diameter 

The  downy  lime,  tilia  pvbesccns,  is  a  native  of  the 
Floridas,  and  Southern  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  It 
resembles  the  American  lime  tree  mor-  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  leaves  are  very  downy  on  their  under 
side,  obliquely  truncatrd  at  the  base,  and  edged  with 
fewer  teeth  than  the  other  species.  The  flowers  are 
also  more  numerous,  and  produced  in  larger  bunches. 
The  wood  has  not  been  proved  as  to  its  properties.  Al! 
these  trees  are  ornamental,  and  afford  a  cool  shade  in 
summer. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  GEORGIA. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, dated 
M'Donough,  Henry  Co.  Geo.  Jpril  16,  1S32. 
No  paper  that  I  have  taken,  and  I  take  ten  or 
twelve,  gives  me  half  tlie  gratification  I  receive  from 
the  Farmer.  The  information  I  get  on  the  vine  cul- 
ture I  value  much;  for  although  I  have  every  work  on 
the  subject,  I  could  get  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, yet  the  concise  practical  remarks  I  find  in 
many  numbers  of  your  useful  paper,  are  much  more 
to  the  point  than  the  mass  to  be  found  in  books  on  the 
vine,  written  only  fur  sale.  Useful  information  is 
scattered  through  the  whole  series  of  the  Farmer,  but 
the  four  or  five  last  volumes  1  prize  liighly  for  many 
of  the  articles  on  the  vine. 

My  vineyard  of  about  three  acres,  I  believe  thriv- 
ing, although  I  am  fearful  from  the  experience  of 
others,  that°my  Northern  vines  must  generally  be  laid 
aside.  I  shall  gradually  extend  my  vineyard  2  or  3 
acres  a  year,  if  my  health  is  spared  me,  until  I  shall 
have  9  or  10  acres  in  vines;  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression at  this  time,  that  I  shall  restrict  my  kinds  of 
wrapes  to  about  five  or  six  of  those  that  flourish  best 
fn  our  climate,  except  so  far  as  1  may  cultivate  others 
by  way  of  experiment.  Those  I  think  most  highly  of 
are  the  Bland  Madeira,  Violet,  do  Tokay,  Warrenlon, 
and  Isabella. 

Of  the  latter  I  have  sanguine  hopes,  notwithstand- 
ino-  the  predisposition  to  rot  so  often  laid  to  its  charge, 
and  which  1  have  in  some  degree  experienced;  yet  I 
am  convinced  that  high  culture  will  prevent  it.  Ano- 
ther excellent  quality  I  have  found  in  my  Isabella 
vines;  they  bleed  but  a  very  few  hours,  if  pruned  even 
after  the  leaves  shoot.  I  have  experimented  upon 
them  in  every  stage,  from  fall  pruning-  until  within  a 
week  past;  and  as  they  heal  or  stop  bleeding  so  soon,  I 
decidedly  give  the  preference  to  spring  pruning  for  the 
Isabella,  as  I  think  it  will  be  kept  from  vegetating  2 
or  3  weeks  later  than  if  pruned  in  (he  fall.  At  least  I 
have  tested  that  fact  to  my  satisfaction,  by  my  own 
experience  this  spring. 

My  other  vines  pruned  late  bled  much  more  pro- 
fusely than  the  Isabella,  but  vegetation  is  so  rapid  and 
the  irrowth  of  the  vine  so  great,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
depletion  will  not  injure  it  in  the  least,  but  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  back  vegetation,  so  that  our  late 
spring  frosts  will  have  no  elfect,  and  the  late  frosts 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  the  greatest  enemies  vigne- 
rons  in  our  climate  will  have  to  contend  with. 

A.  S. 


I  shall,  in  my  usual  way,  give  iny  ideas  of  the  for- 
cing of  this  fruit,  separately,  and  leave  the  shifting  of 
it  in  different  apartments  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner,  who  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  from 
its  nature  and  operation.     I    would   recommend    the 
Strawberry  to  be  forced  in  pots  from  six  to  eight  in- 
ches in  diameter,  the  pots  to  be  filled  with  a  rich  loa- 
my soil  incorporated  with  rich  rotten   manure,   if  of 
vegetables,  the  better.  The  pots  should  then  be  plung- 
ed in  the  ground  in  a  western  aspect,  in   the  months 
of  August  and  September.     When  the  runners  of  the 
intended  sorts  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  trimmed  as  usual  for  planting.     The  plants  may 
be  dibbled,  three  in  a  pot  triangle,  and  often  watered, 
to  get  them  well  rooted  in  the  pots.     They  may  re 
main  in  this  situation   until  the  frosty  weather  com- 
mences, when   the  pots  should  be  taken  up  and  pro- 
tected until  they  are  taken  into  the  house  or  pit.  The 
strawberry  forces  admirably  well  in  pits  adapted  pur- 
posely  with  a  staging,  so  as   the  plants  may   range 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  under  the  glass;  or  they 
will  do  well  in  a  small  house  to  range  with  a  stage  in 
the  same  manner.  But  the  best  method  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  is,  to  force  them  in  a  pit,  plunged  in  a  quanti- 
ty of  old   rotten  tanner's  bark,  into   which  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  to  the  rim,  by  which  the  tan  will 
keep  the  pots  always  moist.     When  plunged,  com- 
mence forcing,  by  keeping  the  pit  from  40'^  to  45"  of 
fire  heat,  and  from  50"^  to  05"  sun  heat,  giving  plenty 
of  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  moderately  wa- 
tering the  plants  of  a  morning.     When  the  plants  be- 
gin to  make  young  leaves,  you  may  pick  off  the  old. 
This  may  he  continued  until  they  come  into  flower, 
when  they  must  be  well  watered,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  wet  the  flower,  which  will  be  injurious  to 
the  setting  of  the  fruit.  The  plants  will  require  a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  this  stage,  which  will  greatly  as 
sist  in  setting   the  farina.     If  the  sun  shines  very 
strong  on  the  glass,  the  pit  must  be  shaded  from  11 
to  1  o  clock,  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  very  inju- 
rious to  strawberries  in  flower,  where  they  are  confin- 
ed vrith  internal   heat:  which   is  olten  the   cause  of 
many  crops  being  lost  by  beingbHnded,as  is  termed  by 
gardeners.     I  know  not  of  any  fruit   that  is  forced, 
that  shading  is  so  requisite  for,  as  the  strawberry  in 
this  state.     When  the  fruit  is  properly  set  and  begins 
to  swell,  the  shading  may  be  omitted,  and  if  in  any 
haste  of  being  ripened,  it  may  now  be   forwarded,  by 
criving  a  considerable  watering,  say  twice  a  day,  and 
more  heat  in  proportion.  One  thing  must  be  observed, 
never  to  let  the  pots  get  dry,  which  will  greatly   re- 
tard the  swellingof  the  early  fruit  and  impoverish  the 
late;  so  as   it  will  not  come  to  maturity.     When  the 
fruit  is  beginning  to  color,  the  watering  may  be  partly 
omitted;  as  loo  much  water  will  spoil  its  flavor.     The 
fire  may  be  kept  from  (JC^  to  65*  fire  heat,  and  from 
65°  to  75**  sun  heat,  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

Agronome. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
FORCING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Jilbany,  March  I  i. 
Strawberry  Forcing —T\\k  Strawberry  may  be 
considered  as  an  extra  crop;  it  being  generally  forced 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  on  flues  and  other  departments 
in  cherry  houses,  vineries,  Stc.  However,  it  never 
thrives  well  in  any  other  situation  than  the  front  of 
the  cherry  house;  with  an  exception  of  its  being  put 
into  a  pine  stove,  or  graperies  to  ripen  the  fruit,  after  it 
is  set. 


spread  on  is  raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground 
on  posts,  higher  on  the  north  side  and  lower  on  the 
south  to  give  an  equal  exposure  to  the  sun.  and  throw 
off  the  rain.  This  method  I  have  never  seen  else- 
where. In  Italy  and  France  they  are  festooned  on 
poles  or  cling  to  stakes.  It  is  generally  three  years 
before  any  benefit  is  received  from  a  new  vineyard, 
and  six  before  it  comes  to  perfection. 

Bad  vintages  are  occasioned  by  foggy  weather  in 
April,  May,  or  June;  by  east  or  Sirocco  winds  in  July 
and  August,  or  heavy  rains  in  August  and  September. 
The  vintage  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  com- 
mences early  in  September  and  lasts  to  the  middle  of 
October.  Grapes  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and 
after  some  few  have  become  raisins.  They  are  put 
into  a  square  vat,  pierced  with  holes,not  large  enough 
to  let  the  skin  of  the  grape  pass  through;  they  are 
then  stamped  by  men  and  drained  into  a  receiver. — 
The  refuse  is  afterwards  pressed.  After  a  slight  fer- 
mentation, the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  casks  or  sent  to 
town  in  goat  skins.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
grapes  and  they  are  all  mixed  to  make  the  common 
wines.  The  Tinta  is  a  very  high  flavored  red  wine, 
made  from  the  Negromole  and  Verdella.  The  Ser- 
cial  from  a  Rhenish  grape,  and  the  Malmsey  from  the 
Malvasia,  which  last  are  kept  on  the  vine  until  two- 
thirds  of  them  become  raisins,  and  sugar  is  some- 
times added.  The  Ruas  is  the  best  grape,  and  wine 
made  exclusively  from  it,  is  of  the  highest  flavour. 

When  the  wine  dealer  receives  the  wine,  if  in 
must  or  perfectly  new,  it  is  put  into  casks  and  work- 
ed several  days  with  a  paddle  put  into  the  oung-hole. 
When  the  fermentation  ceases,  it  is  drawn  off  into 
large  casks  and  the  best  French  brandy  is  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one-twelfth  to  suit  the  market 
it  is  intended  for.  The  wine  is  then  left  to  ripen, 
each  quality  separate.  It  is  then  fined  with  isin- 
glass, an  ounce  to  a  pipe  of  110  gallons,  stirred  up 
with  a  paddle. 

To  prepare  the  pipes  they  are  filled  with  water  for 
some  months,  then  washed  with  hot  water,  and  rin- 
sed with  brandy.  A  large  lighted  match  of  sulphur 
is  then  to  be  put  into  the  bung-hole,  and  when  the 
pipe  is  full  of  smoke  it  is  closed  tight  until  the  cask 
is  wanted. 

The  wines  from  the  north  of  the  Island,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  the  first  quality,  are  kept  for  .eome 
months  in  hot  houses,  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to 
100  degrees,  to  mellow  them.  Richard. 


rurAzi  scoKffOKC'sr. 


(From  the  Raleigh  Register.) 
WINE  MAKING. 

Messrs.  Gales  fy  Son:— In  place  of  a  didactic  essay, 
it  may  be  an  agreeable  relief  to  have  a  detail  of  the 
practices  of  the  Island  of  Madeira.  This  paper  will 
contain  a  brief  extract  from  the  Journal  of  our  Naval 
Ofiicers  who  visited  that  Island  in   1819. 

Madeira  is  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston.  The  su- 
gar cane  was  formerly  cultivated,  but  it  has  now  giv- 
en place  to  the  vine.  This  is  planted  from  long  cut- 
tings in  rows.  A  southern  aspect  is  sought  for,  and 
is  necessary  to  making  the  best  wine.  Trenches  are 
opened  four  feet  deep,  and  cuttings  are  planted  in  the 
inclined  plane.  After  sprouting,  the  earth  is  drawn 
from  the  first  ridge  into  the  second  trench,  covering 
the  vines  nearly  six  feet.  Where  the  land  is  dry, 
stones  are  thrown  into  the  trench.  When  the  vine 
is   crrown  to  require  support,  a  lattice  work  for  it  to 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BUTTER. 

In  the  1 1  th  No.  of  the  Farmer,  I  find  some  remarks 
on  the  making  and  preservation  of  butter,  by  Judge 
BuEi.,  which  I  read  with  much  interest,  fully  agree- 
ing with  the  Judge  in  every  particular.  I  will  sug- 
crest  one  precaution  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  building  o;'  preparing  milk  houses  ^or  rooms,  which 
is,  to  have  them  so  situated  as  to  have  them  ventilat- 
ed in  the  northwest,  west,  or  north  side,  ihat  they 
may  have  all  the  ber;efit  of  the  air  from  those  points 
of  compass,  and  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  air 
from  the  opposite  direction.  When  air  is  admitted, 
it  should  have  a  free  circulation  through  the  room. 

O.  S. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Grealfidd  id  mo.  31,  1S30. 
I  had  repeatedly  found  it  unsafe  to  set  out  straw- 
berry plants  later  in  autumn  Ihan  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  month,  for  they  were  al.most  sure  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  frost.  On  examining  the  matter,  I  disco- 
vered that  according  to  the  common  mode  of  plant- 
ino-,  the  soil  was  left  loose  and  porous,  capable  of  re- 
tailiintr  an  excess  of  moisture;  and  that  when  this  was 
converted  into  ice,  the  plants  were  dislodged  and  de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  present  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  at 
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page  47,  I  liave  staled  tlic  success  ot'Jirmly  treading 
Jotcii  the  curth  immediately  after  settint;  out  the 
pl<mts.  I  have  again  successluily  atlcstedllie  value 
ol'  this  method.  Last  fall,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Ililimoiith,  1  was  generously  prespiited  with  some 
plants  of  tlie  Methveii,  and  of"  anotiicr  fine  strawber- 
ry, which  were  sel  in  the  manner  described;  and 
though  they  have  had  no  kind  of  covering  or  shelter 
whatever,  not  one  o(  more  than  thirty  has  been  start- 
ed from  its  place;  neithei  have  1  any  apprehension 
that  any  frosts  thai  may  happen  this  season,  will  en- 
danger their  safety.  D.  T. 


Preserving  Strawberries. — Mrs.  B.  gives  the  fol 
lowing  directions: — For  every  pound  of  berries  tal;e 
one  of  sugar.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  water  over  the 
fire;  skim  oft' the  impurities  thai  rise.  When  boiling 
hot,  scald  a  few  berries  at  a  time;  lake  them  out  and 
put  them  into  a  tumbler  or  small  jar.  Thus  continue 
until  all  are  scalded;  putting  only  a  few  into  one  ves- 
sel or  jar,  in  order  to  keep  tlicm  whole  Boil  down 
the  syrup  and  pour  it  on  the  berries. 


(From  tho  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

1NFLUENZ.\. 

Remarks  on  the  Influenza  (Catarrhiis  a  Contao-ionc) 

o/"  1831    and   '3-';  with    a  simple  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

"fViSl  Point.  St.  Simon's  Island,  (Geo.)  ( 
Mr.  Editor:  February.  Ib32.       ) 

Experienlia  docet  omnia. 
Agriculture  beiny  the  pursuit,  and  principal  depen- 
dence of  the  Sonihern  planter,  it  follows  that  we  are 
not  only  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  and  ge- 
neral improvement  of  our  soil,  by  every  possible 
mode  and  manure,  but  our  existence  as  a  people  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  health,  prosperity, 
and  longevity  of  our  slaves.  They  are,  indeed,  a 
sinequa  non  to  Southern  prosperity,  without  whose 
co-operaling  agency  our  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
very  soon  return  to  ils  original  state  of  barren  wilder- 
nesses, and  impervious  forests. 

The  present  winter  has  been  marked  by  singular 
and  most  extraordinary  eilremes;  excessive  heat  and 
intense  cold  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; and  we  feel  most  sensibly  its  baneful  influence 
in  the  unusual  degree  of  sickness  which  prevails 
amongst  our  black  population.  At  this  very  moment 
I  hear  from  every  quarler  of  innumerable  cases  of  in- 
fluenza, and  very  many  of  a  complicated  and  danger- 
ous character.  This  ill-fated  pestilence  appears  to 
assail  all  ages,  sexes,  and  habits;  the  saint  and  the 
sinner  alike;  very  few  have  escaped,  and  a  larger 
number  have  been  summoned  into  eternity,  through 
lis  malignant  agency. 

Having  carefully  observed  for  the  last  ten  years, 
that  our  slaves  have  been  more  subject  to  violent  di- 
sease ,and  even  untimely  death,  during  the  winter 
months  than  they  were  all  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  highly  acceptable,  if 
each  planter  or  his  agent,  would  l^rom  time  to  time 
communicate  a  plain  and  faithful  history  of  the  health 
of  their  plantations,  the  character  of  disease,  and  the 
treatment  which  has  actually  been  found  most  bene- 
ficial 

For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  not  lost  a  single 
adult  slave  at  West-Point,  St.  Simon's  Island,  ex- 
cept by  accident  and  extreme  old  age.  Children,  and 
young  babes  have  suffered,  and  some  of  the  latter 
have  died,  in  that  period. 

During  the  present  winter  we  have  had  extraordi- 
nary sickness,  and  some  very  severe  and  dangerous 
case,^,  to  which  these  remarks  are  only  inten  :ed  to 
apply. 

I  have  found  that  bleeding  black  people  indiscrimi- 
nately was  a  very  doubtfulremedy,  and  ought  to  be 


carefully  determined  by  the  constiiutiun  and  habits 
of  the  sick,  much  more  than  the  general  character  ol 
the  disease.  For  example,  the  present  influenza, 
which  has  beeu  strongly  accompanied  with  symptoms 
of  a  typhus  character  in  several  instances.  Some 
slaves  appear  more  subject  than  others  to  pneumonic 
and  peripneumonic  diseases:  i  have  noticed  that  all 
such  were  seldom  benefitted  by  bleeding,  especially 
large, /lorse  bleeding,  as  some  persons  practice.  From 
all  such  animal  vampires,  "good  Lord  deliver  me." 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  blood  is  really  considered  by 
many  t'ini  haberis  vitulem  vinim,  to  exhaust  this  es- 
sential too  suddenly  and  imprudently,  is  like  pulling 
down  a  man's  fence  when  his  crop  is  but  slightly  in- 
jured by  March  winds— a  short  and  most  efl'ectual 
way  to  destroy  the  whole  field.  And  so  no  doubt  it 
hath  resulted  to  many  an  unlucky  and  ill-fated  pa- 
tient. V'ou  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  we  bleed  very 
seldom  in  our  plantation,  although  it  is  nut  entirely 
"larifi'ed" — that  is,  prohibited. 

As  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  habits  of  our  slaves,  the  treatment  of  their 
disease  is  always  regulated  by  this  circumstance. — 
When  first  attacked  by  influenza,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  so  familiar  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  them,  1  begin  with  an  active  cathartic,  com- 
posed of  powdered  jalap,  thirty  to  forty  grains;  com- 
mon saltpetre,  an  equal  quantity.  If  pain  in  the 
breast,  chest,  or  sides  be  felt,  a  large  blister  or  mus- 
tard plaster  follows,  and  is  repeated,  as  it  is  all  iiu- 
])ortant  to  continue  on  the  defensive  until  the  enemy 
changes  his  position,  and  even  then  to  force  and  has- 
ten a  speedy  retreat.  Mustard  plasters  are  exceed- 
ingly useful — they  are  more  immediate  in  stimulat- 
ing the  skin.  Flaxseed  tea,  boiled  thick,  is  then  or- 
dered for  their  diet-drink,  and  thirty  or  forty  grains 
of  saltpetre  are  generally  added  to  every  pint  of  tea, 
sweetened  well  with  Georgia  syrup  of  ourown  make; 
honey  I  have  found  much  better  whenever  it  can  be 
obtained.  Where  the  pulse  is  small  and  tremulous, 
as  1  have  observed — skin  dry — the  cough  frequent, 
hard  and  distressing — the  following  pectoral  mixture 
is  given  at  niglil:  antimonial  wine  two  parts,  lauda- 
num one  part,  wix  well,  and  give  one  or  more  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  fla.xseed  lea  as  betore  mentioned,  or  in 
Iceland-moss  tea  (lichen  islaudicm)  which  1  have 
found  highly  useful.  If  no  antimonial  wine  is  at 
hand,  a  solution  of  tartar  emelic,  two  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  hot  water,  substituted  in  the  above  propor- 
tions will  be  found  to  answer  very  well.  Gum  Ara- 
bic is  also  a  most  solid  and  excellent  auxiliary,  and. 
will  often  give  relief  of  itself:  in  two  or  three  days  it 
allays  the  irritation  and  softens  the  cough  in  the 
happiest  manner.  Having  experienced  the  benefici- 
al effects  of  gum  Arabic  repeatedly  in  my  own  case, 
1  can  most  positively  recommend  and  urge  its  greater 
use  to  others.  When  the  lungs  are  oppressed  and 
expectoration  slow  and  hard,  small  doses  of  powdered 
hippo,  conjoined  with  the  syru)>  of  squills  is  given  in 
the  morning.  I  have  also  found  much  benefit  from 
the  use  of  snake-root  and  pepper  tea.  With  these 
simple  remedies  persevered  in  from  day  to  day,  we 
have  thus  far  invariably  elfected  a  cure.  Castor  oil 
in  small  quantities  is  also  invaluable.  But  mucilao-e: 
mucilage!  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended,  not 
only  in  present  influenza,  but  in  fevers  and  all  pneu- 
monic diseases  in  general. 

When  the  patient  recovers  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  labours,  if  the  cough  continues  and  his  luntrs 
appear  weak,  I  use  a  strong  tincture  of  myrrh,  and 
give  from  one  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls  in  a  small 
quantity  of  Iceland-moss  tea  per  day.  This  is  a  safe 
and  excellent  remedy;  will  ofien  arrest  incipient  con- 
sumption, and  restore  the  lungs  to  a  sound  and  heal- 
thy condition.  It  is  in  fact  very  far  superior  to  some 
of  the  present  remedies:  prussic  acid,  for  instance 
which  would  poison  Old  Nick  himself,  if  he  could  be 
forced  to  swallow  a  suflicient  quantity.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  person  surviving  the  continued  use  of 


such  virulent  poisons,  except  that  emissary  of  Satan, 
monsieur  le  Frenchman.  Those  who  give  prussic 
acid  forget  the  golden  rule— •■Thou  shah  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  unto  us."  I  am 
strongly  suspicious  they  could  not  be  persuaded  them- 
selves to  make  this  poisonous  experiment. 

In  making  these  remarks,  my  object  is  not  to  lay 
claim  to  any  new  discovery,  but  rather  to  prove,  that 
it  is  best  for  us  to  adhere  to  the  plain  and  simple  old 
path  which  our  fathers  followed.  Fur  the  influenza 
is  nut  a  new  disease,  it  has,  and  will  continue  to  ap- 
pear time  out  of  mmd.  If  your  subscribers  would 
ado|)t  the  example,  and  give  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience for  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  Southern  States,  especially  a  faithful  account 
of  all  cases,  and  the  treatment  which  has  terminated 
in  death,  it  might  be  a  useful  and  important  beacon 
by  which  to  guide  our  course.  The  lives  of  our 
slaves  are  not  only  our  all,  but  they  are  endeared  to 
us,  by  many  kind  and  active  associations,  and  there 
are  none  of  Southern  birth  who  does  not  feel  a  lively 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  tlieir  comfort  and  happy  old 
age.  A  good  hospital  for  their  accommodation  when 
sick,  is  a  great  desideratum — many  persons  have  al- 
ready established  them,  and  1  hope  they  will  be  gra- 
dually adopted  and  finally  seen  on  every  well  regu- 
lated and  well  managed  plantation.  The  first  ex- 
pense would  be  only  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  com- 
fort and  advantage  it  would  aflbrd. 

If  you  consider  these  imperfect  remarks  of  any  use, 
you  can  insert  them  in  your  useful  periodical.  I  hope 
others  better  qualified  and  more  experienced  than  I 
am,  may  be  induced  to  communicate  on  the  diseases 
and  treatment  of  their  slaves.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation might  thus  be  obtained,  and  the  lives  of  many 
preserved  and  prolonged. 

On  the  'Jd  of  the  present  month,  (February,)  a  ne- 
gro man  was  bit  by  a  rattle  snake  with  six  or  seven 
rattles,  on  this  island.  No  physician  attended  him. 
The  chloride  of  lime  was  sent,  but  if  tried,  it  was  in 
all  probability  too  late.  The  first  opportunity  which 
I  have  I  will  make  a  fair  trial  of  this  most  powerful 
agent,  and  communicate  the  result.  Although  the 
winter  has  been  so  severe,  the  above  negro  expired  on 
Saturday,  the  4th;  so  it  is  a  dangerous°act  to  meddle 
with  these  deadly  reptiles  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It 
might  be  noted,  that  I  only  saw  the  above  case  a  few 
UKJOienls  before  his  death. 

W  ishing  you  health  andcunlinued  prosperity, 

Thomas  Fullek  Hazzard. 
Addenda.— la  the  summer  of  lySO,  our  old  garde- 
ner was  bit  by  one  of  those  large  black  spiders,  which 
generally  live  in  the  ground,  and  are  very  common  in 
tlie  Southern  States.  His  sufferings  were  most  ex- 
treme and  agonizing,  very  similar  to  the  symptoms  of 
a  rattle  snake  bite.  Being  an  aged  man,  and  having 
been  bit  high  up  in  the  arm,  (for  he  was  weeding,)  I 
thought  it  would  have  proved  mortal,  and  commenc- 
ed immediately  with  large  dosej  of  strong  spirits  of 
hartshorn — a  lea  spoonful  in  olive  oil  every  thirty 
minutes,  alternating,  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
arm  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  kept  constantly 
moistened  with  the  above  mixture.  Strong  seneka 
snake-root  tea  was  also  given— for  his  thirs"  was  in- 
tense. The  quantity  taken  in  the  first  forty  hours  was 
extraordinary;  however,  it  finally  neutralized  the  poi- 
son, and  effected  a  cure.  The  said  gardener  is  now 
alive  and  in  good  health;  and  you  may  be  sure  he  is 
particularly  wide  awake  for  black  spiders. 

Pray  invite  your  subscribers  to  communicate  all 
such  cases,  and  all  bites  of  reptiles  which  may  come 
under  their  observation,  with  their  treatment.  The 
chloride  of  lime,  I  think,  was  also  used  in  the  above 
case.  This  species  of  spiders  are  very  venemous  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  as  carefully 
as  a  rattle  snake.  Your  useful  work  circulates  so  ex- 
tensively that  it  is  very  probable  that  many  cases  ol 
poisons  must  occur,  and  the  remedies  used  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  security. 
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Butter. — This  important  article  in  domestic  econo- 
my, is  manufactured  in  the  best  manner.  No  water 
is  put  either  in  the  cream  or  in  the  butter  after  it 
comes  from  the  churn.  Judge  Buel  considers  that 
much  of  the  aroma,  on  which  the  agreeable  flavor  of 
butler  greatly  depends,  is  carried  oft'  witli  water,  par- 
ticularly when  warm  or  hot.  Care  is  taken  to  have 
all  the  buttermilk  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the 
purest  salt  well  incorporated  with  the  butter.  It  is 
then  put  away  in  stone  pots  and  covered  with  a  little 
brine,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  air,  on  which  the 
preservation  of  its  good  qualities  depends  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  even  after  being  made  in  the  best 
manner.  Butler  thus  made  and  preserved,  in  cutting 
it,  neither  sticks  to  the  knife  like  soft  wax,  nor  crum- 
bles or  cracks  like  cheese.  That  of  last  June's  make 
is  now  apparently  as  mild  and  sweet  as  when  first 
packed  down. 

Peach  Pits  are  saved  in  the  fall,  and  put  away  over 
■winter,  in  boxes  mi.xed  with  earth,  to  keep  them  from 
getting  dry  and  hard.  Pits  that  have  been  drying  all 
winter,  will  seldom  sprout  the  first  spring,  unless  the 
shell  is  cracked.  It  is  customary  with  nurserymen 
to  plant  them  without  the  shells.  These  are  often 
sown  in  beds  and  transplanted. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  i'ork,  Jlpril  28. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .l' 
a  .13;  Upland,. Si  a  .114;  .Alabama,  .9  a   I14.  Collon 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  UJa  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;  J'Mi, Ame- 
rican,7  aS.-  f/narseed. 7  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour    N.   York,  bbl.'     —  a  5  37;  Canal,  6. -.i6  a  6.60, 

Balt.Hwd-st.  5.50  a  5. 60;  Rh'd.  city  mills a  6.12; 

country,  5.43  a ;  Alexand'a,  6.43  a  5.62;  Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.31;  Potersg.5.37  a ;  Kye  Flour, 

a  4.00;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  2.75  a  2.87;  per  hhd. 

13.50  a  13.75;  G.niii,  Wheat ,  North, a  1.17;  Vir. 

1.06  a  1.09;  Kye,  North,  78  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  58  a 
59;Barley,  .88  a  .90;  Oats, Sth.  and  North, .42  a  50; 
Pea3,white,dry,7bu.5.  Beans, 7bu. 7. 00  a  8. CO  ;P)o- 
fisions,  Beef,  mess   8.25    a   9.25;  prime  6.25  a  5.62^. 

cargo a   ;  Lard.  74  a  8^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

1250  a  13.26;  prime  10  25  a  10  62i. 

THORN  QUICKS  FOR  HEDGINf;. 
Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Olijce  and 
Seed  Store,  from  tlie  extensive  nursery  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  10,000  Plants  of  the 
AMERICAN  HEDGING  THOUN.  They  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  200.     Price  $6  per  Ikousand. 

LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  tine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

CARBONATE  OF    LIME  FOR   IMPROVING 
LAND. 

The  subscribers  arc  agents  for  furnishing  marl  con- 
taining sevenly-tiine  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
itcan  be  delivered  along  side  of  vessels,  or  on  a  wharf, 
or  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  at 
the  rate  of  10  or  12  cents  per  bushel. 

Also  a  fresh  supply  of  cow  peas  just  received  and 
for  sale  by  SINCLAIIl  &  MOORE, 

May  4.  ^rear  Frail  street  wharf,  Baltimore. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  Olfice  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine'and  fresh,  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  I.  \.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  with 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

Wanted  immediately,  a  good  Gardener. — Such  a  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  and  pen^anent  situ- 
ation will  do  well  to  apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Araeri- 
uan  Farmer.  May  4.     2t. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf> 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  I'armer. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Plough^; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  F'orks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &.c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &.c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
eerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurlzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Ap.  20.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


BAX.TZIXORI:    PRICES   CUBRENT. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Flower  Seeds  of  last 
year's  growth,  many  of  which  are  new  and  the  most 
rare  London  varieties;  6^  cents  per  paper. 

Early  striped  Marigold,  Mexican  Ageralum  do.,  Blad- 
der Katmia,  ClemantisFlamulla,  Poppy  4  fine  varieties, 
Scarlet  Mallow,  Showy  Schizanthus,  Wing  leaved  do., 
Clarkea  Pulchella,  Primrose,  4  varieties.  Azure  Blue 
Gilia,  African  Hibiscus,  Red  Ice  plant,  White  Cypress 
Vine,  Larkspur,  3  sorts,  ConvolvoUis,  4  varieties,  Ho- 
nesty or  Satin  Flower,  Sweet  Basil,  Paeony,  Polyanthus, 
Mourning  Bride  orSweetScabius,  Floss  Idonis  or  Phea- 
sant's Eye,  Love  Lies  Bleeding,  Prince's  Feather,  Globe 
Amaranthus,  red  and  white,  China  Asther,  4  varieties. 
Scarlet  Cacalia,  Sweet  Sultan,  Chrysanthemum,  mixt 
colors.  Job's  Tears,  Morning  Glory,  mixt  colors.  Gourd, 
3  sorts,  Pomegranate  or  Sweet  Scented  Melon,  Varie- 
gated Euphorbia,  Flowering  Beans,  6  varieties.  Balsam, 
mixt  colors.  Cypress  vine.  Sweet  Peas,  8  sorts.  Lupins, 
mixt  colors,  Ice  Plant,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Forget-me-uot, 
Evening  Primrose,  Sweet  Scented  Mignonette,  White 
Egg  Plant,  Catch  Fly,  Marigold,  of  sorts,  Devil  in  a 
Bush  or  Love  in  a  Mist,  Nasturtium,  Heart's  Ease  or 
Panscy,  Purple  Candy  Tuft,  Fading  Beauty,  Golden 
Eternal  Flower,  Mock  Orange,  Snake  Melon,  Snails, 
Double  Purple  Lady  Sliipcrs,  Monk's  Hood,  Hollyhock, 
mixt  colors.  Scarlet  Snap  Dragon,  Columbine,  Scarlet 
Trumpet  Flower,  Canterbury  Bells,  Bloody  Wall 
Flower,  Stock  Giliflower,  mixt  colors.  Sweet  Scented 
Virgin's  Bower,  Pink,  mixt  colors.  Sweet  William,  Fox 
Glove,  assorted,  French  Honeysuckle.  Also,  60  other 
fine  varieties  not  enumerated — For  Sale  by 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Frail  street  wharf. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  the 
an  P'armer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 
Boston,  John  B.  Russell,  N.  E.  Farmer  Oj^c. 

Ncw-Yorit,  J.  H.  Gourlie,  at  the  Post  Office. 

,,,.,,,,.  C  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  CItestnut street. 

Phaadelfh^a,  (  B.  E.  Freymuth. 

Washington,  D.  C.   P.  Thompson. 
Tyashington,  D.  C.  Coale  &  Co. 
FredericlislruTg,  Va.  Wm.  F.  Gray,  Post  Master. 
Pelcrstmrg,  Va.        Thomas  Coleman. 

■    ■■■    -  Joseph  Gales  &.  Son. 

r.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 
Wm.McKean. 
Eichbaum  &  Norrell 
Frederick  Staunton. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Camden,  S.  C. 
New  Orteuns, 
Nashville,  Ten. 
Natcliez,  Mis. 
Port  Oilison,  Mis. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


Baltimore  Market. — Nothing  has  occurred  since 
our  last  worthy  of  particular  notice,  in  the  produce 
market.  We  have  scarcely  a  single  variation  in  prices 
to  notice;  Howard  street  flour  from  wagons  remains  as 
belorc. 

Tobacco. --Seconds  as  in  quality  .3.00  a  5.00:  ()o. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common.  S  0(i  a 
5. 00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for segars,6.0o  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red, 9. 00a  15.00;  yellow,  15.00  al9. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  22.00.~Virgiiiia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.    Theinspcc-, 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  584  hhd.Md.;  and  27 
hhds.  Ohio— total  511  hhds 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family   $6.76  0  7.25;suf  cr 

Howard-st.   5.37  a  5  50  city  mills, '5. 37  a  5.60  a ; 

Susq.   5.25  a ;Corn  Mkal  bbl    3.60;  (, rain,  test 

red  wheat,  1.10  a  1.12;  while  ilo  1.15;Susq  1.10,  n  1.12^ 
— Corn,  white,  46  a  47  yellow  47a4'J;RvE,  C5  a  68 
—Oats,  35  0  36.— Bkans,  75  0  60— Peas,  65  a  70— 
CLOVEI1-SEE116.OO  o   6.50— Timothy  .  2.00   n  2.5C-Oli- 

CHARD    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a  2. 50— Herd's,  75   a  67r. -Lucerne  —  o  37il  lb. 

Barley, -Flaxseed  1.50  n  1.62-CoTioN.Va.SuICJ-Lou. 
8^  10— Alab.  8«.  10 — Tenn.  8  a.ii;  N.Car.8  ..  .SJ- 
Upland  3  o  1 1— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  27;  inhhls.29,0 

30u Wool,  UosAfii,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  40  a  46;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
.American  F'ull  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  o  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $225c230;  Country  dew-rot  ted.  5^ 
a  Sc.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  n9c.— Feathers,—  (i37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  3.75  a  3.7-8,  ground,  1 .50  n—  bbl. 
Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a  — — ;  high 
pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  ii  30.0(i;bar  Sus.  pcrton, 
72.60  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.75  a  6.25— 
Oak   wood,  3.50   a  4.00— Hickory,  4.50   o  5.00. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May   II,  1832. 


Hexagonal  Plant, no — Dr.  Harden,  whose  com- 
munication appears  in  the  prrsent  number,  appears 
not  to  have  given  the  plan  ol' hexajrimal  planlinjr  due 
consideration.  The  object,  in  adopting  this  mode,  is 
not  to  crowd  the  hills  u(  corn  closer  togetlier,  but  to 
get  the  greatest  number  of  liilis  on  the  same  ground, 
and  yet  keep  them  the  same  distance  apart  as  in  the 
old  mode.  The  routs  ol'corn  and  most  olher  vegeta- 
bles, diverge  I'mm  the  centre,  forming  circles  with 
their  extremities;  and  hence  it  is  cunceived,  that  if  we 
think  the  corn  hills  should  stand  five  leet  apart,  by 
the  he.xagonal  mode  we  allow  them  a  circle  uf  five 
feet  diameli  r;  by  the  old  or  (juadrangulai  mode,  a 
square  of  five  leet  is  allowed.  Now  if  the  ro'jls  di- 
verge, as  we  contend  Ibey  do,  the  circle  of  five  feet 
diameter  will  afford  them  as  much  room  as  the  square; 
lor  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  corners  of  the  square 
can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  We  would  not  crowd  the 
hills  any  nearer  together,  but  whatever  be  the  dis- 
tance determined  on  for  the  hills  to  sland  apart,  let 
them  be  planted  so  thai  they  will  be  that  distance 
from  all  the  hills  around  them.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
allow  the  hill  to  sland  five  feet  from  one  hill  and  se- 
ven from  another,  as  they  do  when  planted  in  squares? 
If  seven  feet  is  necessary  one  way,  it  is  equally  so  the 
other;  and  it  isimpossible  to  make  the  distances  equal 
in  all  directions  by  any  other  than  the  he.xagonal 
mode.  %Ve  thought  the  diagrams  we  gave  of  the 
hexagonal  and  quadrangular  modes,  sufficiently  illus- 
trated our  position,  and  we  do  not  tee  how  we  can 
render  it  mure  plain.  But  we  will  take  another  po- 
sition. We  will  plant  our  hills  by  the  hexagonal 
mode,  five  leet  five  inches  apart  each  way,  and  yet 
have  as  many  liilis  to  the  acre,  as  can  be  put  upon 
it  in  squares  at  five  feet  apart.  Again,  if  four  feet 
and  a  lialf  be  considered  the  closest  that  it  will 
do  to  plant  corn  in  squares,  we  will  plant  at  4  feet 
10*  inches,  and  have  as  many  hills  to  the  acre  as  it 
shall  contain  in  squares  at  ih  leet. 


_  Do.MESTio  Botany — "Wild  Flowers.  '—The 
National  Intelligencer  slates  that  Dr.  Vincent  M. 
Heubergcr,  who  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  the  last  six  months,  has  made  a  collection 
of  more  than  3,000  plants  in  the  District  and  imme 
diate  neighbourhood.  The  editors  have  been  favour- 
ed with  a  sight  of  a  part  of  his  beaulilul  collection, 
and  express  a  wish  that  the  whole  could  be  engraved, 
and  submitted  to  the  public.  Dr.  Heubergei  is  about 
commencing  a  scieniilic  excursion  through  the  South- 
ern States,  ihe  West  India  Islands  and  Mexico.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  Doctor  publish  a  list  of  the 
plants  he  has  collected,  with  descriptions  of  such  of 
them  (if  any.)  as  have  escaped  the  notice  of  former 
collectors.  This  would  be  valuable  to  botanists,  and 
would  illustrate  the  botanical  wealth  of  the  District. 

After  all,  to  the  peopleof  this  country,  of  what  con- 
sequence is  it  that  we  posses.s  a  greater  number  of 
plants,  more  beautiful  and  more  valuable,  than  any 
other  country?  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  us,  that 
from  March  to  November,  our  fields  and  our  forests 
are  decorated  with  a  splendour,  and  perfumed  with  a 
fragrance,  altogether  unequalled  by  any  other  coun- 
try? They  are  all  worthless,  because  they  are  "wild 
flowers!"  \Vho  in  this  country  ever  thinks  of  gather- 
ing flower  plants  from  the  woods?  Our  Azalias,  Kal- 
mias,  Lupines,  and  thousands  of  other  equally  hand- 
some plants  are  overlooked,  trod  upon,  in  our  anxiety 
to  obtain  those  of  foreign  countries  altogether  inferior 
to  them.  If  you  bring  in  from  the  woods  a  beautiful 
Lupine,  the  only  mark  of  admiration  it  receives  is  "O 
it  grows  all  over  the  old  fields;  it  is  very  common- 
only  a  wild  flower."  Now  this  same  "very  common, 
wild  flower,"  is  almost  unequalled  at  the  season  of  its 
bloom,  for  beauty  of  flower  and  foliatre.     Its  hardiness 
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and  facility  of  cultivation,  contribute  largely.toits  pro- 
tcriplion  from  our  gardens.  Were  it  but  a  Cnpr 
plant,  to  be  purchased  only  with  a  guinea,  and  re(|uir- 
ing  indefatigable  industry  and  never  ceasing  atten- 
tion in  culture  in  a  green  or  hot  house,  then  would 
this  common  old  field  Lupine  occupy  a  high  place  in 
public  favour.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  truth 
to  thousands  of  other  plants,  and  we  have  singled  this 
out  as  the  subject  of  them,  merely  because  it  has  just 
received  the  indignity  described  in  the  "American 
border"  dejiarlment  of  our  garden.  Now  we  would  ask 
in  all  sincerity,  why  is  it  thus?  Is  it  good  taste?  or 
what  is  it  that  makes  us  think  so  much  more  highly 
of  a  thing  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  than  of 
that,  of  at  least  ecpial  value,  that  lies  at  our  feel?  But 
so  it  is.  Plants  that  Europeans  readily  give  a  guinea 
for,  are  thought  nothing  of  by  us.  The  beautiful 
American  Cowslip,  (Dodecatheon  media,)  is  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  people  where  it  grows,  and  yet  it  is 
sought  for  with  avidity  by  every  body  else.  Of  this 
beautiful  plant,  we  have  in  our  gar<len,  (thanks  to  a 
much  esteemed  friend,)  a  large  bed,  now  in  full  and 
splendid  flower;  and  though  it  did  come  from  "Ihe 
woods"  not  filly  miles  hence,  we  esteem  it  the  pride 
of  our  collection.  P"or  ourselves  we  care  not  where  a 
plant  comes  from.  The  only  questions  we  ask  are — 
"is  it  beautiful  in  foliage  or  iflower?— is  it  frao-rani?' 
We  have  already  collected  about  forty  difteren't  plants 
from  our  own  fields  and  woods,  and  shall  continue  to 
bring  them  in  as  fast  as  we  find  any  possessing  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications. 

As  we  have  a  very  extensive  collection  of  hardy 
flouer  plants,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  we  intend 
hereafter  to  give  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  most 
uncommon  as  they  appear  in  bloom,  with  the  inode  of 
culture.  This  will  enable  those  who  may  desire  it,  to 
extend  their  collection  of  flowers,  and  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession of  bioom  throughout  the  season. 


CHEAP  WASH  OR  PAINT. 

Mr.  Smith: 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent  W, 
in  page  17,  as  to  a  white  wash  for  fences  and  out- 
houses, I  offer  the  following  receipt: 

To  six  gallon-s  of  hot  water  add  three  pounds  of 
soap,  three  pints  of  oil  of  turpentine,  (or  some  thing 
like  these  proportions.)  and  chalk  or  white  clay  enough 
to  make  a  wash  of  the  proper  consistency,  which  apply 
with  a  common  white  wash  brush,  stirring  up  and 
mixincf  the  articles  frequently  witli  a  stick.  A  red 
paint  tor  roofs  may  be  made  by  using  red  clay  instead 
of  white.  Every  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  re- 
side, affords  fine  clays  for  these  purposes,  and  I  pre- 
sume they  are  to  be  found  every  where. 

The  expense  of  painting  in  this  way  a  house  of  one 
story,  20  feet  square,  roof  am!  walls,  with  two  coats. 
I  have  estimated  in  labour  and  maten.Tls,  at  from  four 
to  five  dollars,  and  the  paint  or  wash  is  in  a  good  de- 
gree neat,  durable,  and  useful.  A   Cl.AYITE. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  glad  to  lie  informed  through  the 
medium  of  the  Farmer,  what  success  has  attended  the 
attempts  made  at  hedging,  with  the  Rowand  rose, 
and  whether  it  succeeds  in  dry  situation^,  and  on  land 
of  moderate  fertility.  Particulars  are  respectfully  re- 
iiuested. 


JONNIKIN  OR  JOHNNY-CAKE. 

Mr.  S.mith:  Snow-Bill,  Mil.  ./Ipril  26,  IS32. 

air, — I  have  been  amused  at  many  fruitless  attempts 
(the  American  Farmer  contains  some  of  them)  to  as- 
certain the  real  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  bread 
made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn.  Some  call  it  Johnny- 
cake;  others  insist  that  it  is  Journey  cakr;  and  the  late 
editor  of  the  F'armer,  would  have  a  Jenny  cake.  Now, 
sir,  be  it  remembered,  that  all  these  speculations  are 
erroneous:  the  name  of  the  bread  is  Jonnikin.  accent- 
ed upon  its  first  syllable,  and  is  as  purely  Indian  as 
hum^a,  xvampwn,  or  calumet. 

My  information  upon  this  subject,  was  derived  from 


a  gentleman  who  died  several  years  since  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  tribe  of  red- 
men  which  last  emigrated  from  this  part  of  Maryland,* 
and  with  that  tribe  he  found  the  bread  about  which  I 
write,  and  from  them  he  learned  its  name. 

The  late  John  Leeds  Bossman,  Esquire,  in  his  In- 
troductory to  the  History  of  Maryland,  would  derive 
Hominy  fr<ini  the  French  word  Omelet.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  ascribes  it  correctly  to  Indian 
origin;  but  why  Mr.  W.  spells  it  Ilommony,  or  why 
Jonnikin  is  not  found  in  his  dictionary,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  The  meal  of  parched  corn  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  a  favourite  food  with  the  Indians,  and 
Its  name  was  a  compound  word — liocka- Hominy.  Can 
any  one  believe  thai  Ihe  aborigines  feasted  upon  this 
meal  for  centuries  wiihont  having  a  name  for  it?  or 
that  they  exchanged  that  name,  for  one  compounded 
of  an  Indian  and  a  corrupted  French  word?  I  cannot 
believe  any  such  thing.  Yours, 

Chingachgook. 


Recipe  for  J\lil(lew. — A  writer  in  the  Gardener's 

Magazine,  (John  Haycroft,)  recommends  the  follow- 
ing composition  for  fruit  trees,  as  a  remedy  against 
mildew.  To  four  gallons  of  rain  or  river  water  add 
two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur, 
one  pound  roll  tobacco,  one  quart  fresh  slaked  lime, 
and  one  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine;  mix  the  whole 
together,  and  boil  the  mixture  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
The  writer  applied  this  composition  with  a  sponge, 
where  it  could  be  used  with  effect,  and  in  all  the  cre- 
vices and  joints  used  a  painter's  small  soft  sash  brush. 
He  does  not  say  how  often  or  at  what  times  of  the 
year  he  applied  his  C(jmpo3ition. 


FOREIGN  MAKKETS. 

Havre,  Jlpnl  5. 

Rice  being  given  to  the  troops  to  improve  their  food, 
speculanon  has  got  hold  of  the  article,  wiiich  has  been 
sold  successively  at  "Of.  35f.  38f.  40f.  43f.  45f.  and 
and  is  now  held  at  oOf.     All  that  is  known  to  be  on 

the  way  has  been  sold.     Nothing  doing  in   ashes. 

Flour,  a   little  better— 3000  bbls.  BaUimore  sold  at 
39f.  a  39f.50— duty  paid.     Cotton,  very  firm. 

Another  letter  of  the  same  dale: — 

Old  and  fine  Upland  Cotton  which  had  lain  in  store 
three  years,  has  sold  at  ]00f;good  new  Uplands  at 
9Sf.  The  purchases  of  Rice  by  the  government  for 
the  supply  of  the  hospitals  and  the  troops,  have  caus- 
ed a  sudden  advance  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

London,  .'Ipril  5. 

City  4  o'clock. — Corn  averages,  March  30 — Impe- 
rial weekly  average— wheat  59s.  9d.  Aggregateave- 
rage  of  the  six  weeks  which  regulates  duty — Wheat 
59?.     Duty  on  Foreign  Corn — Wheal  ils.  8d. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Jlpril  6. 

In  any  branch  of  the  corn  trade  from  Tuesday  until 
to-day,  there  was  no  material  alteration  from  onr  last 
statement,  since  which  we  have  had  a  good  supply  of 
wheal,  flour  and  oatmeal  from  Ireland,  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  malt  coastwise;  butofoals  the  arrivals  are 
again  small,  and  the  import  from  abroad  consists 
merely  of  S3,;  qrs.  wheat,  with  300  bags  of  flour 
from  Calcutta,  and  1061  bbls.  flour  from  the  United 
States.  To-day  there  was  a  very  thin  attendance  of 
buyers,  and  generally  speaking,  the  trade  exhibited 
a  languid  appearance. 

Liverpool,  Jlpril  7. 

Cotton — The  import  thisweek  reaches  25,142  bao-s, 
and  the  sales  are  7990  bags,  at  a  decline  generally  of 
l-8d  per  lb.  viz:  270  Sea  Islands  at  103d  to  18d;34S0 
Boweds  6d  to  73  8d;  600  New  Orleans  6  3-8d  to  7Sd; 
850  Alabamas  6d  toGU;  1 10  Pernaras  8Jd  to  9d:  66() 
Bahias  Gi  to  lid;  450  Maranhams  7Jd  to  Sid;  70 
West  Indies  5«d  to  7*d;  900  Egyptians  73d  to  9d; 
and  590  Surats  and  Bengals  4  Jd  to  5id  per  lb. 


•More  than  half  a  century— perhaps  sixty  or  seven- 
ty years  ago. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


HEXAGONAL  MODE  OF  PLANTING  CORN. 

Madison,  Morgan  Co.  Georgia,  ? 
Mk.  Smith:  ,>ljml  11,  1S3C.      j 

The  following  is  exlracled  from  the  American  Far- 
mer, No.   2,  Vol.   14:     "Hexagonal  mode  of  planl- 
iiig" — "liave  no  doubt  it  will,  upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, be  considered  very  far  supeiior  to  tlie  common  or 
quadrangular   mode" — "we    have  one-twelfth    more 
trees  or  hills  of  corn  on  the  ground,  than  in  the  common 
mode,  and  yet  they  are  the  same   distance  apart." 
These,  as  well  as  several  other  sentences  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  calculated  to  lead  planters  into  errors.     ^^  ill 
you  allow  me  room  to  give  my  reasons  for  saying  so; 
and  while  on   the  subject  of  corn  planting,  to  make 
some  other  observations,  all  of  which  apply  to  the  lati- 
tude where  I  live.   With  us  one  great  object  in  malt- 
ing corn  is,  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  droughts; 
to  give  the  corn  good  distance  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  successful  planting;  to  crowd  it  is,  in 
case  of  a  dry  spell,  to  cause  firing  of  the  corn  with 
great  loss  of  the  crop;  to  crowd  the  corn  hills  in  hopes 
of  an  increase  of  crop,  is  already  the  too  common  error 
of  young  planters.     This  inviting  temptation  to  crowd 
it  still  more,  is  calculated  to  cause  loss  in  our  crops  of 
corn.    To  say  that  by  planting  an  acre  of  corn  in  dia- 
monds, we  have  every  hill  of  corn  the  same  distance 
ajiart,  and  yet  one-twelfth  more  hills  than  the  same 
acre  would  have  planted  in  squares,  is  certainly  a 
strong  temptation  to  a  young  planter,  to  plant  his  crop 
in  diamonds,  expecting  thereby  to  have  one-twelfth 
more  corn;  but  when  we  think  on  it,  is  not  this  a  con- 
tradiction so  flat  as  to  contradict  itself.     The  object  is 
to  give  each  corn  hill  a  certain  surface  of  ground  for 
its  own  use;  when  a  field  is  laid  off  in  squares  five 
foot  each  way,  every  corn  hill  has  a  square  of  2  J  feet 
for  its  own  roots;  by  approximating  two  hills  and  ex- 
tending  the   other  two  hills  as  far  as  possible,  we 
would  have  all  the  hills  touching  one  way,  and  five 
foot  apart  the  other  way.    Certainly  a  field  in  this  si- 
tuation could  not  be  said  to  have  all  the  hills  the  same 
distance  apart  as  one  in  squares.     These  are  the  two 
extremes;  the  more  we  bring  it  to  the  form  of  squares 
the  greater  surface  of  ground  we  give  to  each  corn  hill, 
and  the  greater  distance  we  put  all  the  hills  apait. 
Make  a  calculation  of  this,  and  I  think  you  will  be  sa- 
tisfied that  in  squares  the  hills  are   furthest  apart, 
and  the  surface  of  ground  for  each  hill  is  greatest;  the 
more  we  give  it  a  diamond  form,  the  nearer  the  whole 
number  of  hills  are  brought  together,  and  the  less  sur- 
face of  ground  each  corn  hill  has.     Your  assertion, 
that  they  are  all  the  same  distance  apart,  cannot  be 
correct.     If  a  planter  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his 
corn  five  foot  distance  in  squares,  and  this  was  as  near 
as  the  corn  hills  should  be,  and  you  persuade  him  to 
give  it  five  foot  distance  in  diamonds,  you  would  make 
him  "ive  each  corn  hill  one-tweifth  less  of  surface,  or 
in  reality  to  bring  the  whole  number  of  hillsone-twelfth 
nearer,  and  in  case  of  droughts  he  would  lose  by  it. 
Wiiat  the  proper  distance  of  corn   hills  should  be, 
would  perhaps  be  diflicult  to  determine;  no  certain 
distance  would  apply  in  all  cases.     My  own  crop  is 
always  planted  in  squares,  five  foot  each  way,  two 
stalks  to  the  hill.     Experience,  1  think,  proves  this  to 
be  the  best  distance  we  can  give  corn,  to  have  a  sufli- 
cient  number  of  stalks  to  the  acre,  and  yet  stand  the 
effects  of  drought.     Ithas  several  other  advantages;  a 
hand  can  cultivate  more  ground  this  distance  than  any 
other;  five  furrows  with  our  shovel  ploughs   exactly 
fill  the  row;  the  last  furrow  splits  the  middle  ridge  and 
lays  it  open  handsomely;  when  the  hills  are  four  feet 
apart,  four  furrows  will  not  be  quite  suflicient;  a  ridge 
is  left  in  the  middle— to  plough  the  row  well  will 
'    lake  five  furrows,  so  that  one-fifth  more  ploughing  is 

required we  will  have  near  nine  hundred  more  liills 

to  plant,  cover,  thin,  and  hoe  to  each  acre,  which  is  a 
larger  increase  of  labour,  with  near  nine  hundred  less 
of  corn  stalks;  the  fodder  is  saved  with  more  difficulty 


and  less,  certainty  But  it  is  contended  by  many,  that 
by  planting  four  foot,  one  stalk  to  the  hill,  every  stalk 
is  more  apt  to  have  two  ears.  It  is  true  that  where 
theie  is  only  one  stalk  to  the  hill,  the  ears  show 
more  conspicuously  than  where  there  are  two  stalks; 
so  will  a  field  of  topped  corn  show  much  better  than 
one  that  is  not  topped,  although  the  corn  is  no  better; 
but  1  have  proven  by  actual  experiment,  that  five  fool 
two  stalks  will  produce  a  greater  number  of  ears  and 
more  corn,  than  ground  of  the  same  quality  will  four 
foot  with  one  stalk. 

Drilled  corn  with  me  has  always  turned  out  very 
poorly,  never  liaving taken  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
distance  it  should  be  in  the  drill,  and  negroes  being  al- 
ways disposed  to  have  all  crops  too  thick,  however 
often  the  order  to  thin  the  corn  well  has  been  repeat- 
ed, my  drilled  corn  has  always  been  left  so  thick  as  to 
suffer  material  loss. 

Another  subject  of  dispute  with  some  persons  is, 
whether  a  hill  side  has  more  corn  hills  than  a  level 
surface.  It  is  true,  if  we  run  a  fence  of  post  and  pal- 
ing across  a  valley,  it  will  require  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  paling  a  level  ti;nce  would  require  from  one 
point  to  the  other;  not  so  with  corn  hills — we  do  not 
measure  horizontally,  tlie  measuring  stick  is  laid  on 
the  ground;  the  corn  hills  are  five  feet  apart,  but  the 
stalks  are  much  nearer.  A  neighbour  of  mine  once 
contended  with  me,  that  a  hill  side  would  stand  dry 
weather  better,  and  out  produce  level  land;  we  agreed 
to  make  a  bet  on  it;  we  were  both  to  plant  unmanured 
second  year  ground,  in  hills  five  feet  apart,  two  stalks 
to  the  hill;  he  was  to  take  one  acre  of  the  best  bioken 
land  he  had,  I  one  acre  of  the  best  level  land  I  had, 
(low  grounds  excepted)  the  winner  to  take  the  pro- 
duce of  both  acres  of  corn,  and  his  choice  of  the  best 
ten  acres  of  cotton  in  the  loser's  crop.  But  two  diffi- 
culties occurred  which  we  could  not  agree  upon,  and 
the  bet  was  not  made.  First,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
planting  his  whole  crop  in  diamonds,  and  contended 
that  a  hill  side  could  be  ploughed  to  better  advantage 
planted  in  that  form,  and  as  the  hills  of  corn  would  be 
five  foot  apart,  he  would  be  justified  to  plant  his  acre 
in  that  way.  I  contended  he  would  have  one-tenth 
more  corn  hills,  and  that  the  corn  hills  would  be  one- 
tenth  nearer;  second,  he  contended  that  his  acre  should 
be  surveyed  flat,  or  horizontally,  and  that  it  would  re 
quire  the  same  quantity  of  paling  to  fence  it  if  thus  sur- 
veyed as  a  level  acre;  I  insisted  his  hill  was  sufficient- 
ly steep  to  give,  by  a  flat  survey,  one-fifth  or  sixth 
more  surface,  and  to  make  a  fair  bet  it  should  be  sur- 
veyed with  tlie  surface.  Experience  has  since  con- 
vinced me  I  would  have  lost  on  my  own  terms.  A  hill 
side  while  it  lasts  stands  the  effect  of  drought  better, 
and  does  out  produce  level  land.  With  respect  to  the 
two  points  of  contention,  it  appears  both  would  have 
been  decided  against  me;  but  I  still  think  I  was  cor- 
rect. A  case  was,  I  think,  decided  in  one  of  our  courts, 
that  the  number  of  acres  in  a  tract  of  land  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  flat  survey;  and  the  American  Farmer 
says  afield  laid  off  in  diamonds,  has  the  hills  the  same 
distance  apart  as  one  in  squares. 

Respecting  the  number  of  ears  to  the  stalk,  I  do  not 
think  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence  whether  the  hills 
have  one  or  two  stalks.  The  following  experience  I 
think  throws  some  light  upon  it.  It  w.as  my  custom 
to  plant  my  corn  crop  very  forward, and  it  was  always 
bit  down  with  frosts;  after  the  cotton  crop  was  plant- 
ed, the  cotton  rows  were  crossed  every  twelve  foot, 
and  a  grain  of  corn  planted  at  every  ctoss;  when  the 
crop  was  gathered  premiums  were  given  to  the  hands 
who  could  find  the  most  and  largest  ears  of  corn. 
These  were  always  found  in  the  late  corn  and  were 
saved  for  seed.  While  I  kept  up  this  custom,  I  had 
tall  stalks,  large  ears,  and  good  crops.  One  year  I  di- 
rected the  hands  to  no  over  the  corn  and  gather  all  the 
seed  corn  from  double  eared  stalks;  now  it  was  found 
that  the  forward  planted  frost  nipped  corn  aftorded 
the  most  double  ears;  from  these  double  ears  my  whole 
crop  was  planted  the  next  year;  the  diffeience  was 
-very  perceptible;  the  stalks  of  the  whole  crop  were 


smaller  and  lower,  and  the  number  of  double  eared 
stock  very  great.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  ex- 
periment, but  sadly  was  I  disappointed  when  my  crop 
was  gathered — I  made  scarcely  a  half  crop.  Formerly 
in  gathering  4  or  5000  bushels  of  corn,  I  did  not  have 
a  small  cart  load  of  rotten  corn,  and  my  corn  did  not. 
require  any  assorting;  there  was  little  or  no  short  corn 
and  the  ears  were  very  large.  Now  I  had  no  very 
largo  ears;  1  h.ad  a  crib  full  of  short  corn,  and  large 
piles  of  rotten  corn;  this  corn  I  have  continued  to  plant, 
and  my  corn  has  continued  to  depreciate  in  size,  qua- 
lity, and  quantity.  Now  from  this  experiment,  as 
well  as  the  known  facts  noticed  by  almost  every  corn 
planter,  that  although  very  forward  corn  that  has  been 
bit  by  frost,  generally  makes  a  good  turn  out,  because 
it  is  most  apt  to  hit  the  season,  yet  when  the  season 
holds  out  to  hit  the  later  corn  also,  it  never  grows  as 
tall  or  as  large,  never  has  as  large  ears,  but  generally 
more  double  ears,  more  short  corn,  and  much  more 
rotten  corn.  I  infer  Ihat  this  double  eared  corn  is  a 
depreciated  dwarfish  kind,  wliich  may  answer  at  the 
north,  where  the  land  will  bear  crowding,  but  with 
us  where  it  matters  not  how  rich  we  make  the  land,  it 
will  not  bear  crowding.  If  a  heavy  crop  is  desired, 
give  the  corn  good  distance,  select  the  seed  from  corn 
that  has  never  been  injured  by  frost,  from  the  largest 
ears,  and  aim  rather  at  few  but  large  heavy  ears,  than 
many  smaller  and  lighter  ears.  Upon  a  rough  guess 
I  would  say  this  plan  of  planting  for  three  years  would 
increase  the  number  of  double  eared  stalks  full  one- 
third,  diminish  the  average  weight  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ears  one-half,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  rot- 
ten corn  tenfold.  I  shall  this  year  return  to  my  old 
plan  of  planting,  and  if  I  can  again  improve  my  corn 
as  fast  as  I  have  injured  it,  will  be  satisfied. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  deep  covered  corn 
will  be  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  corn  that  is  plant- 
ed shallow,  and  that  it  will  stand  a  drought  better. 
These  are  erroneous  opinions.  I  planted  some  corn 
on  the  10th,  some  on  the  15th,  and  some  on  the  20th 
last  month.  That  on  the  10th  is  covered  deep,  the 
other  two  shallow.  This  7th  April,  that  on  the  10th 
and  20lh  are  about  alike;  that  on  the  lath  is  up  much 
better  than  either,  (two  rows  had  a  tea  spoonful  of 
salt  on  each  hill  after  they  were  covered;  these  are  up 
the  best,  and  the  corn  is  largest.)  Having  often  exam- 
ined the  state  of  these  corn  hills,  I  think  the  deep  corn 
was  about  five  days  later  in  sprouting  than  the  shal- 
low; so  that  the  corn  planted  on  the  10th  and  15th, 
sprouted  (in  the  ground)  at  or  near  the  same  time;  that 
on  the  10th  and  20th  are  now  about  the  same — this 
shows  that  by  deep  covering,  I  lost  5  days  in  sprout- 
ing, and  5  days  in  getting  out  of  the  ground  after  it 
was  sprouted;  the  deep  corn  is  about  one  inch  deeper 
than  tlie  shallow,  so  ihal  I  lost  10  days  by  covering 
one  inch  too  deep.  It  should  however  be  noted  that 
the  weather  was  very  cold  when  the  first  corn  was 
planted,  which  probably  retarded  its  sprouting;  but  as 
that  on  the  10th  and  i5th  sprouted  nearly  Ihe  same 
time,  and  that  on  10th  and  20lh  were  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  on  the  15th  five  days  sooner  than  eitlier, 
then  that  on  the  10th  must  have  required  five  days 
after  it  was  sprouted,  to  make  up  for  the  time  it  lost 
by  covering  one  inch  too  deep;  but  it  is  argued  that 
although  it  may  require  longer  to  get  out  of  tlie 
ground,  yet  it  is  stronger  and  will  make  up  for  lost 
time;  but  when  we  accurately  examine  the  sprouting 
and  growth  of  a  grain  of  corn,  we  will  be  satisfied  this 
is  not  so.  When  a  grain  of  corn  is  planted,  the  sprout 
comes  out  first;  and  then  two  bunches  of  roots,  one 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  large,  and  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  end  of  Ihe  grain.  From  these 
roots,  as  well  as  the  nourishment  in  the  grain  itself, 
the  plant  receives  its  support;  and  it  has  no  other 
roots  until  it  is  11  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  one  inch  below  the  surface,  a  circle  of 
horizontal  roots  strikes  off;  as  soon  as  those  roots  ac- 
quire sufficient  size  to  support  Ihe  plant,  all  below 
them  decays.  Upon  taking  up  a  great  many  of  these 
plants  and  examining,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  cor- 
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red  average.  Tliosi'  on  ihe  lOlli  ami  'JOili  are  U 
inches  abuve  llie  surface;  those  oil  tlic  1  jtli  are  one 
inch  and  ihree-ipianers  above  ihe  surface;  lliose  on 
the  10th  and  'iOth.just  begin  to  show  tUo  formation 
of  the  circles  of  horizontal  roots,  one  inch  below  the 
surface;  those  on  tlie  Ijth  have  these  roots  about  i 
inch  lonsi;  half  an  inch  from  this  circle  of  roots  is  the 
grain  of  corn  of  these  on  the  I5lh  and  JOth,  but  those 
on  the  10th  it  is  one  and  half  inch  from  those  rods  to 
the  orrain.  Now,  from  this  statement  we  find  the  age 
of  the  plant  is  ii.l  to  be  calculated  from  the  time  tlie 
corn  sprouts,  but  Irom  the  time  the  circle  of  roots  an 
inch  below  the  surface,  begins  to  grow;  all  above  them 
is  the  plant  which  is  to  make  corn;  all  below  them 
decays;  the  corn  on  the  lOlh  and  15th  sprouting  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  on  the  10th  and  'iOlh  being  out 
of  tlie  ffionnd  at  the  same  time,  shows  live  days  was 
lost  in  the  growth  of  this  inch  between  the  circle  of 
roots  and  the  grain,  as  that  on  tlie  15th  is  half  an  inch 
taller  than  either.  Then  I  think  one  inch  and  half 
being  the  proper  depth  to  cover  corn;  when  we  cover 
it  deeper  that  time  is  lost  in  the  growth  of  a  part  that 
is  to  die;  the  age  of  the  plant  itself,  from  my  experi- 
ment, it  seems  by  covering  one  inch  deeper  loses  live 
days  in  the  age  of  Ihe  plant;  these  five  days  in  our 
climate,  where  the  forward  corn  is  very  commonly 
made  before  the  dry  season  sets  in,  would  make  a  great 
diflerence  in  the  turn  out  of  a  large  crop.  As  all  be- 
low these  roots  one  inch  below  the  surface  decays,  it 
proves  no  matter  what  depth  the  corn  is  planted,  the 
roots  that  nourish  llie  plants  are  one  inch  deep;  all  the 
other  roots  are  an  after  growth;  and  its  power  to  stand 
the  effects  of  drought,  is  the  same,  planted  at  any 
depth. 

These  observations  cannot  be  considered  as  exactly 
accurate,  but  they  are  as  near  accurate  as  an  average 
could  make  them. 

Since  this  was  written,  I  observe  J.  B.  F.  writes 
in  the  Farmer  as  follows: — "My  design  in  laying  off 
the  corn  hills  (hexagonally)  was  to  introduce  a  freer 
circulation  of  air  between  the  rows,  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  moans.  Besides  this,  the  sun 
could  get  more  readily  tu  the  corn  when  growing."  I 
cannot  conceive  by  what  calculation  such  an  opinion 
was  formed,  the  rows  are  nearer,  the  hills  closer,  and 
the  corn  thicker  than  in  squares,  and  in  squares  the  air 
can  circulate  in  every  direction  as  free  and  a  little 
freer.  \'ale, 

Robert  R.  Haudex. 


CHESS  OR  CHEAT. 

Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Frederick  Co.  Vn.  } 
Mr.  Smith:  Jlpril  22,  IstiJ.      ^ 

Dear  Sir, — I  know  not  whether  you  will  permit 
the  following  article  to  mingle  in  your  learned  con- 
troversy on  this  celebrated  (unknown)  at  least  illy 
understood  subject  amongst  the  generality  of  us  far- 
mers— but  certain  it  is,  should  you  favour  its  humble 
pretensions,  that  no  light  is  promised  to  be  thrown 
upon  it,  save  indirectly  in  promoting  a  discussion 
which  appears  to  carry  with  it  so  much  mystery. — 
My  aim  is  to  e.xcite  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  re- 
search which  may  be  advantageously  brought  to  bear 
on  so  interesting  a  subject,  and  elicit  communications 
which  are  deemed  stern  facts  by  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  reputable  farmers  in  our  country. — 
The  American  Farmer  has  always  been  entitled  to  a 
serious  and  liberal  claim  on  the  talents  of  our  citi- 
zens, especially  of  the  agriculturists — they  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  increasing  probability  of  the 
Farmer's  being  made  the  arena  of  much  learned  dis- 
cussion, useful  and  interesting  controversy  on  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  animate  or  inanimate,  vege- 
table or  animal,  through  the  communication  of  facts 
entirely  essential  to  the  useful  application  of  learned 
commentaries.  It  is  of  no  little  additional  consequence 
to  believe,  that  however  exciting  may  be  the  future 
discussions  in  the  Farmer,  they  will  be  conducted 
■with  calmness,  and  politeness,  and  the  greatest  con- 


sideration, for  the  prejudices  and  want  of  information 
in  the  many,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  association  of 
scientific  acquirements,  with  apparent  and  practical 
facts. 

This  particular  subject,  always  interesting,  has  lat- 
terly become  more  so,  in  its  espousal  by  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  acquirements,  in  science  and  philosophy, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  such  discrimination  with 
any  propriety — those  who  defend  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinions  of  us  practical  farmers  on  the  ground 
of  apparent  facts  and  probabilities,  &c.,  &c.;and  those 
who  will  not  surrender  the  least  particle  of  their  phi- 
losophy, based  on  botanical  research,  and  the  unitorm 
operations  of  nature. 

When  such  combatants  as  your  New  York  and 
Maryland  correspondents,  with  their  coadjutors,  como 
into  contact — Greek  meeting  Greek,  then  may  we  in- 
deed expect  the  tug  of  war — a  war,  neither  of  hatred, 
malice,  bloodshed,  nor  extermination;  but  purely  for  the 
elevation  of  truth  and  correct  principles,  in  the  critical 
examination  of  some  of  the  supposed  mysteries  of  vege- 
table creation,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  science. — 
In  your  last  Farmer,  I  observe,  in  a  quotation  by  your 
New  York  correspondent,  that  I  am  made  an  enemy 
to  liis  doctrines,  whether  or  no.  If  he  will  be  so 
good  as  to  examine,  he  will  find,  I  am  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  the  merit  of  committing  myself  on 
either  side.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  since  a  transient 
belief  was  entertained,  that  I  was  about  to  prove  the 
fact  of  transmutation  on  a  field  of  iO  or  30  acres  of 
wheat,  hut  from  the  closest  investigation  afterwards, 
it  was  clearly  ascertained  to  my  perfect  satisfaction, 
that  the  cheat  and  wheat  stalks  were  in  every  instance 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other — sometimes  the 
wheat  stems  much  injured  by  the  fly,  were  so  closely 
united  with  the  cheat  stems  as  to  deceive  a  superficial 
examiner.  The  wheat  was  sown  in  early  fall,  on  a 
clover  and  blue  grass  fallow,  and  looked  well  for  a 
lime,  but  the  fly  injured  it  much  before  the  winter — 
in  the  spring  it  assumed  again  a  very  promising  ap- 
pearance, and  progressed  with  as  much  verdure  and 
thrift  as  could  be  expected,  a  deeper  green  I  think  I 
recollect  than  usual.  Just  before  the  heading  time, 
most  unexpectedly,  it  almost  all  turned  to  cheat  (as 
llie  saying  is.)  I  then  recollected  that  when  the  field 
was  in  pasture  to  have  seen  a  very  thick,  diminutive 
growth,  (which  I  have  no  doubt  was  cheat)  exceed- 
ingly degenerate  in  its  appearance  no  doubt,  having 
to  contend  with  clover  and  a  sod,  and  probably  also 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  vegetating  far  from  the 
surface. — My  conclusion  then  was,  that  the  fly  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  wheat,  left  room  for  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  cheat,  which  had  the  advantage  of  the 
saine  cultivation  of  the  wheat,  and  most  probably  pro- 
duced by  seed  which  had  been  deposited  even  prior 
to  the  ploughing  for  the  above  mentioned  wheat  crop. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  will  again  say,  that  the  case  of 
the  timothy  meadow,  carries  with  it  an  unaccounta- 
ble mystery — the  fly  has  never  been  known  to  de- 
stroy a  field  of  timothy,  root  and  branch — and  would 
It  not  be  strange,  that  a  firm  and  luxuriant  timothy 
sod  should  yield  to  freshly  vegetated  seed  of  any  de- 
scription; and  remain  quiescent  under  an  uncommonly 
luxuriant  growth  of  cheat— for  I  well  remember  be- 
ing astonished  at  the  fact,  witnessed  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  I  regret  not  having  noted  the  exact  period, 
and  how  long  it  was  before  the  usual  time  of  timo- 
thy's heading.  I  have  never  yet  witnessed,  what 
would  be  a  sufiicient  evidence  tome,  that  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  &c.,  can  be  turned  to  cheat — neither  am 
I  philosopher  enough  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
transmutation.  For  information,  I  would  ask  of  those 
who  are  most  knowing  in  these  changes,  whether  the 
same  appearance  attends  the  cheat  of  the  different 
varieties  of  grain  and  grasses?  But  after  all,  what 
will  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  permanent  decision 
of  this  long  disputed  question— if  grains  and  grasses 
are  really  subjected  to  the  casualty  of  transmutation, 
will  farmers  in  consequence  abstain  from  their  usual 
modes  of  grazing  at  all  times  and  seasons?    If  on  the 


contrary  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  thing  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  truth  and  the  order  of  things,  will  they 
derive  now  advantages  by  adding  to  their  former  ha- 
bits of  promiscuous  grazing?  If  it  is  contended  by  the 
votaries  of  one  opinion  that  the  grazing  of  wheat,  rye, 
iic,  will  sometimes  chango  it  into  an  inferior  plant, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  at  particular  sea- 
sons, and  stages  of  vegetation,  times  of  the  moon,lx.c. 
&e. — it  may  be  by  others  proved,  that  numberless 
fields  of  grain  of  different  kinds  have  been  grazed  at 
all  seasons,  without  injury  to  the  crop  in  any  way, 
yr  the  introduction  of  any  evil  whatever.  Some 
years  since,  there  were  two  kinds  of  wheat  introduced 
into  Fredeiick  Co.,  V^i.,  through  the  enterprise  of 
W.  M.  Barton,  esq.,  of  lamented  memory — one  the 
white  flint,  the  otiier  a  very  dark  looking  wheat,  slat- 
ed in  the  Farmer,  to  the  best  of  my  recollectien,  to 
have  been  brought  to  its  then  perfection  by  repeated 
reproduction,  having  originally  been  taken  from  a 
meadow,  and  then  having  more  the  appearance  of 
cheat  than  any  thing  else.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  Ihe  various  evidences  our  farmers  have  against 
this  cheating  plague — let  them  speak  for  themselves, 
first,  well  examining  before  they  waste  their  ink  in 
making  a  report.     Very  respectfully,  yours,  &.c. 

K.  K.  Meade. 
P.  S. — I  remember  reading  some  years  since,  in  a 
learned  essay  in  the  Farmer,  some  suggestions  that 
weeds,  Stc.  could  be  produced  where  no  seed  were  in 
the  earth.  Can  a  fair  experiment  be  made  to  test  the 
truth  of  them  by  exhausting  a  piece  of  ground  of  its 
seed,  by  a  succession  of  spading  at  different  depths, 
and  carefully  pulling  up  the  vegetation  as  fast  as  it 
appears?  Let  it  be  recollected  that  much  error  creeps 
in  by  an  unfai'hful  and  unpunctual  attention  to  expe- 
riments when  they  are  attempted.  However  much 
more  important  some  are  than  others,  there  are  none 
that  will  not  contribute  in  their  success,  more  or  less, 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  mind,  or  the  comfort  of  the 
body. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

PLASTER-GYP.SUM-(.S»(;,/,r,<e  of  Lime.) 

This  substance  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
When  found  in  regular  crystals,  it  is  .sometimes  call- 
ed sdenite.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  large 
transparent  cryslaline  plates  and  masses,  and  some- 
times occurs  in  fascicular  or  radiated  masses  which 
are  also  cryslalized.  It  is  also  found  in  snow-while 
scaly  flakes  like  snow  or  foam,  and  is  sometimes  semi- 
transparent  like  horn;  but  is  most  commonly  met  with 
in  large  masses  forming  rocks,  and  constituting  large 
and  e.xtensive  strata,  which  form  all  the  beds  and 
hills  of  this  mineral  which  are  so  frequent  among  se- 
condary rocks.  It  rarely  occurs  among  Ihe  primTtive 
and  transition  rocks.  The  purer  semi-lransparent 
specimens  are  used  for  vases,  urns.  Sec,  and  for  sta- 
toary,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  alabaster;  but 
the  most  important  and  extensive  use  of  gypsum  or 
plaster,  is  as  a  manure;  hence  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing object  of  inquiry  to  every  agriculturist.  Nature 
has  bestowed  upon  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  it,  and  it 
needs  but  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  to  convert  it 
to  his  use,  and  render  it  one  of  her  kindest  gifts. 

The  true  theory  of  the  operation  of  this  salt  as  a 
manure,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  given,  but  could 
it  be,  it  would  doubtless  prove  of  much  importance,  as 
what  is  now  left  to  empirical  practice,  might  be  di- 
rected by  the  application  of  scientific  principles. 

A  common  opinion  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  plas- 
ter is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  water,  is,  I  think, 
erroneous,  for  this  salt  has  very  little  attraction  for 
water. 

Col.  Taylor,  of  Port  Royal,  in  his  reply  to  queries 
on  plaster  of  Paris,  propounded  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  says: 

"It  succeeds  upon  all  soils  to  which  I  have  applied 
it,  those  requiring  to  be  drained  excepted. 

"Sown  on  clover  in  the  spring,  it  benefits  it  consi-i 
derably.     Used  in  any  other  mode,  I  plough  it  in. — 
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Bui  I  even  discontinued  the  first  practice,  from  ob- 
serving, that  when  plaster  is  sown  and  ploughed  in 
with  wheat  in  the  fall,  a  top  dressing  to  the  subse- 
quent clover  is  of  little  or  no  use;  and  from  thinking 
that  the  effect  of  plaster  sooner  ceases  as  a  top  dress- 
ing than  when  ploughed  in.  The  best  ways,  I  think, 
of  usino-  it,  are  in  the  spring,  upon  the  long  manure 
of  the  preceding  winter,  to  be  ploughed  in  with  it — 
upon  well  covered  fields  to  be  sown  immediately  be- 
fore they  are  fallowed — in  rolling  it  very  wet  with 
seed  corn  bushel  to  bushel,  and  in  mi.xing  it  with  seed 
wheat  so  moist  as  to  let  the  wheat  divide  in  sowing,  in 
such  a  quantity  as  that  the  land  shall  receive  not  les!5 
than  three  pecks  to  an  acre.  Tlie  laller  is  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  succeeding  clover.  The  wheat  is 
benefitted  in  a  very  small  degree,  but  it  prevents  em- 
bezzlement of  the  seed. 

"I  have  bad  a  small  mill  exclusively  for  grinding 
plaster  during  twenty  years.  In  that  period  I  have 
used  several  hundred  tons,  and  tried  a  great  variety 
of  experiments,  using  it  every  year  to  considerable 
extent.  I  think  it  a  valuable  ally  of,  but  by  no  means 
a  subslilute  for  manure.  That  there  should  be  in- 
tervals of  two,  three  or  four  years  between  applying 
it  broadcast  to  the  same  land.  That  its  effect  is  gra- 
duated by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  upon 
which  it  is  sown.  That  upon  close,  grazed  land,  it 
does  but  little  ko<"1  ^'  ''''"''  ^"'^  repeated  would  be- 
come pernicious;  and  that  it  must  be  unittd  either 
with  the  long  manure  of  the  winler,  or  the  ungrazed 
veo-etable  cover  produced  in  summer. 

"l  have  satisfied  myself  that  plaster  ought  to  be 
used  t)  benefit  all  kinds  of  grasses  in  the  modes  ex- 
plained, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  sown  as  a  top 
dressing.         **»-■•->'• 

'It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  plaster,  valued 
exclusively  of  its  vegelable  ally,  may  have  increased 
the  crops  of  grain.  Used  as  a  top  dressing  lo  clover 
(red)  on  land  never  before  plastered,  I  have  often  had 
that  grass  increased  four  fold  lo  a  line  dividing  it 
from  similar  land  and  clover.  Spaces  left  unplaster- 
ed  across  large  fields,  when  sown  in  wheat,  have  re- 
mained visible  during  the  whole  season  of  rest,  by 
the  inferiorily  in  luxuriance  of  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tural grasses  and  weeds."— Jtiewi.  cf  the  Board  of 
Jigr.  of  the  State  ofJY.  Y.  v.  2,;).  377. 

W.  P.  VV.  says: — "I  planted  wilh  Indian  corn  a 
field  which  contained  about  five  acres.  The  seed 
was  all  wet  with  soft  soap  and  rolled  in  piaster,  ex- 
cept a  few  rows  through  the  middle  of  the  field, 
which  was  planted  dry.  Both  kinds  were  treated 
alike,  and  occupied  the  same  kind  of  soil,  (sandy 
loam,)  and  the  whole  field  had  a  gentle  declination 
to  the  sun.  The  difference  between  (he  two  kinds 
was  very  great.  That  which  was  prepared  with  soap 
and  plaster  was  a  fair  crop;  that  which  was  planted 
dry  did  not  yield  at  the  rale  of  three  bushels  to  the 
acre— stalks  in  proportion."— Gcrt.  Farmer,  Vol.  Si, 
page  08. 

In  Cooper's  edition  of  Thomson's  Chemistry,  I  find 
the  following  note:- "It  [gypsum]  acts  as  a  stimulus, 
not  as  a  pabulum.  It  excites  the  living  fibres  of  the 
plant  to  stronger  action,  so  that  the  plant  takes  up 
and  digests  more  nutriment.  It  acts  also  as  a  septic 
lo  dead  vegetable  matter."— C.  Vol.  2,  page  35J. 

Having  now  furnished  myself  vvith  all  the  data 
that  I  can  obtain,  will  proceed.  The  experiments 
of  Col.  Taylor  go  far  to  prove  the  assertions  of  Coop- 
er, and  that  its  beneficial  eftects  are  in  proinoting  the 
decomposition  of  substances,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
necessary  food  fir  plants,  and  to  stimulate  the  living 
fibres  of  the  plant  to  take  up  and  digest  the  food  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  that  the  plaster  itself  does  not  serve 
as  the  actual  food  of  tlie  plant. 

If  Cooper's  theory  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  re- 
peated application  of  plaster  to  some  lands  without 
other  manure,  would  prove,  not  only  useless,  but 
would  even  impoverish  the  soil  by  converting  all  the 
nutritious  matter  contained  in  it  into  food  for  plants, 
which  would  be  taken  up  by  them  and  leave  the  soil 


in  a  degree  destitute  of  nourishment.  The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  extracts  above,  are  so 
plain,  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  Col.  Taylor,  in  the 
last  paragraph  quoted  from  his  letter,  and  W.  P.  W. 
havedrawn  wrong  conclusions  from  their  experiments 
(which  are  quite  similar,)  and  have  overrated,  in  those 
particular  cases,  the  just  value  of  plaster. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  plaster  not  only  exerls  a 
beneficial  influence  where  it  is  immediately  applied, 
but  acts  detrimentally  to  a  certain  extent  around  the 
borders  of  its  application  where  it  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  rods.  So  says  my 
experience  and  observation.  I  have  sown  plaster  on  a 
meadow  adjoining  a  pasture,  and  for  the  width  of  a 
few  rods  next  to  the  meadow,  the  pasture  was  vei}' 
sensibly  effected,  and  was  comparatively  barren. 

I  have  also  tried  it  in  other  situations  where  half  of 
a  meadow  was  plastered,  the  other  half  not,  and  the 
effect  was  the  same.  Now  I  infer  from  this,  that  the 
"spaces  left  unplastered"  by  Col.  Taylor,  and  the 
rows  of  corn  by  W.  P.  W.  were  inferior  to  what 
they  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  plaster  upon  the  other  parts. — 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  upon  this  subject.  Na- 
ture delights  in  her  freaks,  and  often  throws  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  her  simplest  operations.  Ytus. 

P.  S.  Ulmns  highly  recommends  the  elm  as  an  or- 
namenlal  shade  tree,  [Gen.  Farmer,  Vol.  2,  p.  62.] 
Will  he  please  inform  us  what  particular  species 
he  has  reference  to.  Also,  what  is  the  most  favoura- 
ble month  for  transplanting  maples.  Y. 
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(From  tlio  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 
CHAPTER  viir. 
Enumeration  of  the  diffirent  species  of  Forest  Trees. 
(Continued  from  page  62.) 
ACERINEJE.— AVii.  Sys. 
Polygamia  Monceeia.     Linn. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

M.\ple-Tree.  Acer. 

Calyx,  five  cleft;  corolla,  five-petaled;  germs,  two  or 
tliree  superior;  style,  simple;  seed,  single,  roundish 
shaped,  its  capsule  terminated  by  a  wing  like  mem- 
brane. 
Time  of  sowing — as  soon  as  possible  after  the   seeds 
are  ripe:  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  seed  should 
be  preserved  in  dry  sand  until  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March.     Soil — This  genus  will  thrive 
in  coarse  land,  but  the  European  species  attains  the 
o-reatcst  size  in  a  deep,  moist  soil,  free  of  stagnant 
moisture;  those  which  are  natives  of  America  re- 
quire a  drier  soil  than  the  above. 
Uses — The  wood  of  the  common  maple  or  sycamore 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  beech,  for  the 
uses  of  the  turner,  in  making  domestic  utensils, 
and  also  for  the  uses  of  the  joiner  for  inlaying. — 
It  is  sometimes  also  used  by  musical  instrument- 
makers;  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  property  of 
quick  growth  as  coppice  or  underwood. 
Timber  or  Forest  Species. 
Polygamia  Moncecia.     Linn. 
maple-tree.  .^cer.  Native  of       Ft. 

Common  campistre  Britain  3.5 

Italian  dpalus  Italy  50 

Norway  platanoides  Europe  50 

Sycamore  pshido  pldtanus  Britain  60 

(In  Scotland,  Plane-tree  ) 
Sugar  saccharmum     N.  Amer.40 — 70 

Species  far  Ornament,  Shelter,  or  Underwood. 
Striped-leaved,  or  Spshtdo-pldtamts  >  gj^jji^ 
variegated.         l    variegdtum,     J 

Blunt-leaved  ohliisiim  

Sir  C.  Wager's  dusycdrpum  N.  Amer. 


Bastard 

Cut-leaved 

Mountain 

Ash -leaved 

Scarlet-leaved 

Tartarian 

Mont  pel  ier 

Oblono-leaved 

Striped  barked 

Opalus-leaved 

Hungarian 

Cretan 

Evergreen 

Bearded 

Black  Sugar 

Palmate 

Large-leaved 

Iberian 

Round-leaved 


hybridtim 
S  plat'inoides  > 
l   lacinidlum  J 

mmitdnum 
<  negiindo  ^ 

(fraxinifdimn  J 

rittrnm 

tarldricum 

monspessuldnwn  France 


Hybrid 

Europe 
N.  Amer 
30—40 

Tartary 


obl'n'j;inn 

striritum 

opulif  Hum 

oiliisr'Utim 

crHicum 

helerophjllum 

barbdtum 

nigrum 

pahndtum 

maerophijUum 

ibiricum 

circinndlnm 


Nepaul 
N,  Amer. 
S.  Europe 
Hungary 
Levant 

N.  Amer 

China 
Columbia 
Il)eria 
Columbia 


HIPPOCASTANK^.     JVat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name  Bot.  Name. 

Horse-Chestnut.  jEscclus. 

Heptandria  Monogyniri.    Linn. 

Calyx,  one-leaved,  five  toothed,  veniricose;  co- 
rolla, five-pelaled,  irresiularly-coloured,  inserted 
into  the  C'(ii/.c;  C'/jjsu/e,  three-celled;  seeds  two,  sub- 
globular,  enclosed  in  a  roundish  shaped  capsule,  con- 
taining three  cells,  and  opening  with  three  valves  tp 
emit  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  should  be  preserved  in  dry  sand  until 
spring,  and  sown  early  in  that  season;  but  should  the 
soil  be  dry,  and  free  from  the  attacks  of  vermin,  it  is 
advantageous  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe. — 
Soil — The  horse-chestnut  grows  lo  the  largest  size 
in  a  sandy  loam,  but  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil. 

Uses — for  fuel;  but  chiefly  planted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers  and  its  habit  of  growth.  The  common 
horse-chestnut,  though  a  native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia,  is  never  injured  by  cold  in  Britain,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  about  1G89,  or,  acccirding  to 
some,  in  1C83.  It  is  sufficiently  known  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  form  when  in  full  foliage  and  in  flower,  par- 
ticularly when  planted  singly  or  in  rounded  groups, 
in  lawns,  and  parks.  For  avenues  it  is  less  desira- 
ble, or  where  it  overshadows  roads,  as  the  leaves  fall 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  species  enumerated  below, 
natives  of  North  America,  are  all  more  or  less  orna- 
mental, and  deserving  of  a  station  in  the  margins  of 
forest  plantations.  The  comparative  value  of  their 
timber  lias  not  yet  been  proved. 

Timber  or  Foi'est  Species. 
horse-chestnut.  jesculus. 

Common  hippocastdnum        Asia       40 

Species  for  Ornament,  §•«. 

-lEscixus.     Native  of    Ft. 
hippocastdnum,  fol.  aur. 

,f>l.  arg. 

Jltre  pi  no     

cdrnea  

ohioinsis  N.  Amer. 

Bot.  Name. 
Pavia. 
pallida  N.  Amer. 

glabra  

macrostdehya  


HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

Golden-Striped 

Silver-slriped 

Double-flowered 

Flesh-coloured 

Ohio 

Enj.  Name. 
Buck's  Eve  Tree 
Pale-flowered 
Smooth-leaved 
Lung-spiked 

Variegated -flowered   h'/brida 
Dwarl  discolor 

Neglected  ncgbcla 

Red- flowered  rdbra 

Yellow-flowered  fldva 


10—8 
40 


RHAMNEACEiE.     JVat.  Sys. 

Christ's-thorn.  ZizypHUS. 

Pentandria  Monogynia.     Linn 

Calyx,  tubular;  the  scales  of  the  corolla  are  inserted 
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in  the  calyjL.and  support  the  stamina.     Seed,  a  two- 
celled  nul,  covered  by  a  berry. 

Slime  of  sowing  seeds — .Autumn,  in  pots.  Soil — 
Sandy  loam.  L's«— Chiefly  planted  for  the  singula- 
rity of  its  spines  or  thorns. 

Species  for  Ornament,  SfC. 
Common  iiulinrus.  S.  Europe.     In- 

troduced in  1G40. 

lIoi.LY.  It.i.\.. 

Tetandna  Tclraerynia.    Linn. 

GdJi/a;,  four-todtlied;   corolla,  wheel  shaped;  j<iy/c, 

wanting;  seeds,  four,  soliiary,  horny,  oblong,  rounded 

on  one  side,   cornered   on  the   other,  enclosed  in  a 

roundish  ronr-celled  berry. 

Time  of  solving— 'I'hc  berries  should  be  placed  un- 
der ground  in  a  ]iot  or  large  tub  for  one  year,  and  then 
sown  in  the  autumn  upon  a  bed  of  sandy  loam. — 
Soil — The  holly  tlourjshes  best  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil, 
but  will  grow  on  land  of  almost  any  description. — 
Uses — for  the  purposes  of  the  turner,  the  inlaycr, 
mill-right,  and  engineer.  The  tree  is  in  great  esteem 
for  the  ornament  of  its  evergreen  foliage.  liird-lime 
is  manufactured  from  its  bark.  The  common  holly, 
besides  being  a  native  ol  England,  is  also  found  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Japan,  Cuchinchina,  North 
America,  &c.  As  an  evergreen  fence  it  is  superior 
to  every  other  plant.  It  bears  clipping  well,  and  is 
never  injured  by  the  severest  frost.  When  reared  to 
the  height  of  two  feet,  by  transplanting  from  the  seed 
bed  to  a  rich  sandy  soil,  the  jjlants  may  be  removed, 
and  planted  as  a  hedge  with  ]ierfect  safely  on  well 
trenched  and  nianund  ground;  this  removes  the  only 
objection  to  the  holiy  for  fences,  which  is  its  slow 
growth.  We  have  moved  plants  four  feet  in  height 
successfully,  and  thus  made  a  comparatively  impene- 
trable live-fence  the  first  season. 

The  Carolina  or  American  Holly,  attains  to  a  great 
height  in  its  native  soil.  Its  wood  is  held  in  great 
estimation,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  considered  su- 
perior to  that  of  our  native  species. 

Species  for  Ornament,  S,-c. 


Holly. 
Common 

Var.Various-lvd. 
„  Thick-leaved 
„  Hedgehog 
„  Striped  do. 
„  Yellow-berried 
„  White  margined 
„  Gold-edged 
„  Painted 
„  Spineless 
„  Milk  maid 
„  Carolina 


Ilex. 

aquifuUnm  Brit.  20 — 30 

hctcrfiphiilla  

crassijilia  

ftrox  

echindta  

flnva  

(dba  marginata  

durea  marginata 

media  p'tcta  

senescens  

lactdria  

optica  N.  Amer.  30 

JUGLANDEjE.     JVat.  Sys. 
Jloncecia  Polyandria.     Linn. 
F.ng.  Name.  Bot.  Name, 

Walnut  tkee  Jcglans. 

Male-Flower  —  ament  or  catkin,  imbricated — 
calyx,  scaly;  corolla,  s\\\iai\eA;  fdaments ,  many,  sev- 
en or  more.  Fem^ile  Flower — calyx,  of  four  divi- 
sions, superior;  corolla,  with  four  divisions,  styles, 
two;see(Z,  a  nut  with  four  divisions,  marked  by  inter- 
vening membranes,  substance  of  the  seed  grooved — it 
is  covered  by  a  corticated,  dry,  oval-shaped,  two- 
valved  drupe. 

TV'mic  of  sowing — Preserve  the  nuts  until  February 
in  their  outer  covering,  after  \Vhich  they  may  be  sown. 
Sod — A  rich  loamy  soil  is  that  in  which  the  walnut 
attains  the  largest  size,  but  it  will  succeed  in  very 
light,  siliceous,  sandy  soils,  as  well  as  in  clayey  ones. 
Uses — The  wood  of  the  walnut  is  highly  valued  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  gun-stocks,  domestic  utensils, 
furniture,  wainscoting,  4'c.  Among  the  American 
Walnuts,  the  black  Jnglans  nigra,  is  considered  to 
have  wood  of  a  more  valuable  quality  than  the  com- 


mon walnut,  but  this  latter  has  a  decided  superiority 
in  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  and  properties  of  its 
oil.  The  black  walnut  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  trees  of  America.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  islands  of  that  river,  Michau.v  states  that 
he  has  found  them  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
height  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  that  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  them  six  or  seven  feet.  Of  the  Iliccories, 
the  Pignut,  or  Ciirya  porcina,  is  perhaps  the  most  va- 
luable, not  for  its  fruit,  but  for  its  wood,  being  com- 
paratively the  best.  The  comparative  value  of  these 
trees  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  England — hitherto 
they  have  been  looked  upon  as  merely  ornamental  park 
trees,  or  subjects  for  botanical  investigation.  Some 
of  them,  however,  rank  among  the  largest  trees  in 
North  America,  where,  according  to  ISlichaux,  the  ge- 
neral opinion  there  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  differ- 
ent species  cut  out  from  the  natural  forests  is,  that  it 
is  of  great  weight,  strength,  and  tenacity,  but  liable 
to  a  speedy  decay  when  exposed  to  damp,  heat,  and  to 
worms. 

Forest  or  Timber  Species. 
Filaments  of  the  female  flower  many. 

WALNUT-TREE. 

Common 

Var.  Dble.-fruited 
„  Iiate-fruited 
Black 
Shell-bark 
Ash-leaved 
Winged-fruited 
Hiccory-nut 


Filaments  of  the  female  flower 
White  Hickory,  or 

Shagback 
Olive-fruited  or  Pe- 

cannut 
Flat-fruited 
Smooth -leaved 
Narrowed  leaved 
Bitter  nut 
Pie  nut 


jnOLAKS. 

Native  of 

Ft. 

rfgia 

Persia 

50 

reg.  mrixima 

— 

reg.  serotina 

30 

nigra 

N.  Amer. 

_ 

cuhrea 

fraxinifAia 

pterocdrpa 

Caucasus 

carya 

4  to  6 


I  dlba  

y  olivafurmis      CO 

comprlssa  

glabra  

angnslifjlia  

amdra  70  to  80 

porcina  

CONNARACEJE.     JVat.  Sys. 
Polygamia  Moncecia,    Linn. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Tree  of  Heave>-.  Atlanthus. 

Male  Flower— ca'i/x,  one-leaved,  five-part- 
ed, very  small;  coro//((,  five  petals,  acute,  convolute 
at  the  base;  stamina,  filaments  ten,  compressed,  the 
length  of  the  corolla. 

Female  Flower — calyx,  as  in  the  male;  corolla, 
as  in  the  male;  pistil,  germs  3—5;  s(i/fa  lateral;  cap- 
suLs,  compressed;  seeds,  solitary;  lens-shaped.  Bi 
sexual  flowers  as  in  the  above. 

Native  of        Ft 
Tall   Ailanthus,  or )     ,      ,  ,  „,  . 

Tree  of  Heaven,  f  gianduhsiis.         China  50 

Though  a  native  of  China  this  tree  bears  our  win- 
ters without  injury.  It  grows  fast,  and  attains  to  a 
rfreat  height;  there  are  many  trees  of  this  kind  in 
England  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  and  more  in  height. 
It  is  a  handsome  tree,  and  the  wood  is  said  to  be  hard, 
heavy,  and  glossy,  like  satin,  and  susceptible  of  the 
finest  polish.  It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  nation,  by  determining  the  comparative  value  of 
the  difterent  species  of  forest-trees.  Some  remarka- 
ble fine  specimens  of  this  and  of  comparatively  rare 
American  forest-trees,  are  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  at  Syon. 

Time  of  sowing  the  seeds — As  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ceived from  abroad  in  boxes  of  light  earth,  or  sand 
and  peat,  protected  under  glasses. 

LEGUMINOS^.    JVat.  Sys. 

Gleditschia,or  Swfet  Locust. 

Bisexual  Flower— coii/a;,  four-clefl;  coroHo,  four 


'^''laled;  sJrtmmrt,  six;pij(i7,one.     Male  Flower 

co/i/x,  three-pelaled;  stamina,  six.  Female  Flow- 
I-  H — calyx,  five  leaved;  corolla,  fivepetaled;  pistil, 
one. 

Seeds,  solitary,  roundish,  hard,  shining,  enclosed 
in  a  legume  or  pod,  which  is  broad,  much  flatted, 
and  divided  by  several  transverse  partitions. 

Time  of  sowing  the  seed — Seeds  procured  from 
America,  sow  half  an  inch  deep;  they  frequently  re- 
main two  years  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate. 
Soil—\  sandy  loam.  Uses— This  plant  is  valued 
for  the  beauty  of  its  habit  of  growth.  If  planted  in 
exposed  situations,  the  branches  are  apt  to  be  broken 
by  the  winds. 

Polygamia  Diacia.     Linn. 

SWEET  LOCLST.  GLKDTsCHi  A.  Native  of  Ft. 
Thr.thorned  acacia         triacdnlhus       N.  A.  40  to  00 

Var.  Spineless  incrmis  30  to  40 

Single-seeded, or  wa-) 

ter  acacia  l-monosp,rnm 

Strong-spined  acacia     lnjrrida  China 

(Subordo,  Papilionacecc.)     JVat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

SoPHORV.  SoPHORA. 

Decandria  J\Ionogamia.     Linn. 

Calyx,  four-toothed;  corolla  pea-flowered;  seerf,  po^, 
long,  slender,  one-celled,  numerous,  forming  promi- 
nent knobs  on  the  surface  of  the  pod. 

Time  of  sowing  seed — as  soon  as  it  can  be  procur- 
ed; sow  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth.  Plant  in  a 
sandy  loam,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation.  L'se— Va- 
lued for  its  handsome  foliage  and  habit  of  growtli. 

SOPHORA.  SOPHORA. 

Japanese  sophora  jap'/nici         Japan  40 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  fresh  cut,  emits  an 
odour  ofl"ensive  to  insects.  In  England  we  have  seen 
it  attain  to  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height,  with  a  pro- 
portionate diameter.  Its  pinnated  leaves,  which  are 
smooth  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  give  to  the  tree  a 
graceful  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1753. 

Furze,  Whin,  Gose.  Ulex. 

Monadelphia  Decandria.  Linn. 
Calyx,  of  two  ovate-oblong  concave  leaves,  rather 
shorter  than  the  keel;  the  upper  with  two  small 
teeth,  the  lower  with  three;  corolla,  of  five  petals' 
standard,  ovate-cloven;  wings,  oblong,  rather  shorter 
than  the  standard;  keel,  of  two  petals,  straio-ht,  ob- 
tuse, cohering  by  their  lower  edges;  filaments,  in  two 
sets,  both  united  at  the  base;  anthers,  roundish  of 
two  lobes;  ge)-r)icn,  oblong,  nearly  cylindrical,  hairy 
legume,  or  seed  pod,  oblong,  turgid,  scarcely  lono-'er 
than  the  calyx  of  one  cell,  and  two  rigid  elastic  con- 
cave valves;  seeds,  from  six  to  eight,  polished,  some- 
what angular,  slightly  compressed,  with  a  cloven  ti- 
mid crest. 

Spcciesfor  Underwood,  Fencing,  ^-c. 
FURZE.  ULEX.  Native  of        Ft. 

European  or  Com- 
mon eicropa:us        Biilain 

Dwarf  nnnris  

Provence  provincidlis      S.  Europe. 

Time  ofsoteing  the  seed — as  soon  as  ripe  in  the 
autumn,  or  in  March.  Soil — Dry,  sandy,  and  gra- 
velly soils  suit  best  the  growth  of  furze.  It  does  not. 
however,  grow  well  on  very  thin  heath  scjiI  ,  nor  on  damp 
clays.  In  Cornwall  the  common  sort  (ulex  eurnpa-iis) 
attains  to  8  feet  in  heiglit.  In  Devonshire,  accordino- 
to  Vancouver,  this  species  is  termed  French  furze" 
although  we  suspect  the  vlex  provincialis  is  the  spe- 
cies which  ought  to  come  under  this  name.  In  some 
places  the  ^/^.x  nanu  is  called  French  furze.  The 
botanical  distinctions  are  as  follows: 

The  Common  Furze,  Ulex  Eurupceus. 
Branches,  erect,  somewhat  villous;   calyx,  pubes- 
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cent,  teeth,  obselete,   converging,  bracteas  densely 
downy,  oval,  loose. 

French  Furze,  Utex  Provincidlis. 

Branches,   erect,  somewhat  smooth;  calyx,  a  little 
pubescent,  nearly  as  long   as  the  corolla,  teeth,  lan- 
ceolate, distant,  bracteas,  minute,  compressed. 
Dwarf  Whin,  or  Furze,  Ulex  JYdna. 

Branches,  decumbent,  hairy;  teeth  of  the  ca!i/a;, 
lanceolate,  distant,  and  spreading;  bracteas,  minute, 
rounded,  and  close-pressed. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  common  furze 
and  the  French  species  are  nearly  allied;  the  dwarf 
furze  has  the  leaves  or  spines  shorter  and  closer,  and 
the  branches  decumbent.  These  points  of  structure 
distinguisli  this  species  from  ihe  others  at  the  first 
sinht.  Its  value  is  estimated,  in  comparison  to  that 
of'the  common,  as  two  to  one  inferior. 

The  common  furze  generally  attains  to  its  full  size 
in  four  years,  and  it  ought  nut  to  be  cut  more  fre- 
quently. In  local  cases,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
potteries,  Vancouver  observes  it  makes  a  return  of 
from  15s.  to  20s.  an  acre  annually.  The  wood  is  ve- 
ry hard,  but  never  attains  to  a  size  available  for  the 
business  of  the  carpenter.  It  is  chiefly  used  fur  fuel, 
fences,  and  food  for  cows,  horses,  and  sheep.  On  soils 
such  as  DOW  alluded  to,  it  makes  a  good  fence,  but 
requires  peculiar  management  to  prevent  it  becoming 
naked  at  the  root.  Sowing  in  three  tiers  on  a  bank  is 
perhaps  the  best  mode,  as  it  allows  of  one  to  be  kept 
low  by  the  shears  or  bill,  the  second  of  higher 
o-rowth,  and  the  last  to  attain  its  natural  stature. 
Respecting  its  merits  as  an  article  of  fodder,  a  good 
deal  has  been  written;  as,  for  instance,  by  Duhamel 
in  France,  Evelyn  in  England,  and  Doctor  Anderson 
in  Scotland;  and  at  this  time,  and  for  that  purpose,  as 
we  are  informed,  it  is  cultivated  successfully  by  Mr. 
Attwood  of  Birmingham.  It  requires  to  be  chopped  or 
bruised,  as  a  preparative  to  ils  mastication.  It  would 
be  valuable  information  to  know  the  comparative 
value  of  the  Whin  to  that  of  Lucern,  Turnip,  Red 
Clover,  cultivated  separately,  or  a  combination  of 
Ddctylis  glomerdta,  UiUinn  perinne,  Festiica  duri- 
vscula,  POa  pralhisis,  CyiusKrus  cristutus, Lotus  cor- 
niculUus,  PhUum  pratrnxc,  Trifulium  npeus,  Trif^ 
Hum  m'lmts,  .McdiciU^o  lupvUna,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Achillea  millefolium.  The  produce  of  plants  con- 
stitutino-  the  richest  pasture  plants,  when  combined 
on  a  fu°ze  soil,  are  proper  to  compare  with  the  pro- 
duce of  furze,  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  crop 
with  which  to  occupy  the  soil  in  question,  and  this 
point  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Laburnu.m.  CvTisus. 

Calyx,  labiate;  U'<^ume,  or  seed-pod,  tapering  at  the 
base;  seed,  kidney-shaped,  compressed. 

Time  ojf  sowing  seed — March.  Soil — This  tree  at- 
tains the  greatest  perfection  on  a  sandy  loam,  but  it 
may  be  planted  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  except 
wherestaguantmoislure  prevails.  Uses — Although  an 
ornamental  tree,  yet  ils  wood  or  timber  is  valuable 
for  various  kinds  of  fancy  wood  works,  such  as  musi- 
cal instruments,  handles  of  knives,  &c.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  when  of  suffi- 
cient size,  may  be  manufactured  into  the  most  elegant 
kinds  of  furniture. 

In  the  species  here  enumerated,  the  pods  are  one 
or  two-jointed,  joints  globular. 

Species  for  Timbir,  as  u-ell  as  for  Oinameiit,  S,-c. 
Monadeljilda  decandria.     Linn. 

L.tBURNUM.  CVTISUS. 

Common  laburnum         libiimuni       Eur.        10 — 25 
Scotch  laburnum  alpinus 

ROBINIA,  or  LoCDST-TREE, 

False  Acacia,  &c.  Robinia. 

Calyx,  one-leafed,  four-cleft;  legume,  compressed, 
lontr,  gibbous;  seed,  kidney-forra. 

Time  )f  sowing  the  teed — The  end  of.March,  on  a 


bed  of  light  earth.  The  following  spring  transplant  the 
seedlings  in  nursery  rows  about  the  end  of  March, 
the  rows  to  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot 
and  a  half  asunder  in  the  rows.  In  one  or  at  most 
two  years  they  should  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
intended  finally  to  remain.  Soil — It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  attains  to  most  perfection  iu  such 
as  is  light  and  sandy.  Uses — The  wood  is  hard  and 
very  durable.  It  is  esteemed,  in  America,  preferable 
to  the  best  white  oak  for  axle-trees  of  carriages,  tre- 
nails for  ships,  posts  for  rail-fencingJ  and  for  with- 
standing the  bad  effects  of  moisture  when  fixed  in 
damp  ground.  It  is  frequently  substituted  for  box  by 
the  turners,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar-bow'ls,  salt- 
cellars, candle  sticks,  forks,  spoons,  Stc.  It  was  cul- 
tivated in  England  in  1C40,  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant, 
or  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  only  sa- 
tisfactory authenticated  statements  we  can  find  of  tlie 
greatest  age  of  Locust  trees  now  growing  in  Eng- 
land (with  that  of  their  produce  of  timber)  does  not 
exceed  sixty  years.  A  locust-tree  in  the  grounds  of 
the  late  Charles  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mond's,  of  sixty  years' growth,  in  1829,  measured  in 
height  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  the  circumference  at 
three  feet  from  Iheground  six  feet  seven  inches,  the  so- 
lid contents  being  fifty-four  feet  of  limber.  The  limits 
of  these  pages  do  not  permit  further  detail,  except  lo 
observe  that,  owing  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  ivood 
when  young,  the  leading  shoots  of  the  stems,  as  well 
as  the  branches,  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
wind,  and  probably  it  is  from  injuries  of  this  kind  that 
many  trees  are  found  unsound  even  belure  forly  years 
of  growth:  great  attention  to  early  training  or  jirnning 
appears  to  be  required  by  the  locust.  The  conqjara- 
live  strength  as  to  fracture  of  its  timber  compared  lo 
that  of  oak,  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Barlow,  fine  English  oak  1672 
to  locust  18()7.  The  comparative  value  of  the  tim- 
ber of  the  other  diflferent  species  of  Robinia  mention- 
ed below,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  their  value 
for  ornament  is  well  known. 

Di'jdelphia  Decjndria.     Linn. 
ROBINIA.  KOBrNiA.         Native  of        Ft. 

Locust-tree,  or  False?       e»rfo«<:nc»N.  Amer.35-50 
Acacia  j   ^ 

Clammy  viscJsa  30-40 

Spineless  irurmis  

Long-leaved  macrophl/lla    Siberia  — 

Parasol  umbraculifora — 

Upright  stridd  — 

Pendulous  pindula  — 

Ornnmcntal  only. 
Rose  Acacia  hispida  Carolina         00 

Purple  purpiirci        — 

Smooth-branched  rosea  Carolina        — 

Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Kentccky  Coffee-tree, 

OB  Hardy  Bo^DUC.  Gymnocladus. 

Dicccii  Decnndri^.  Linn. 
Male  Flower — Ch?i/x,  five-toothed;  corolla,  five 
petaled.  Female  Flower — the  same  as  the  male; 
style,  one;  legumen,  one-celled;  seeds,  several,  embed- 
ded in  3  pulp.  Propagated  by  suckers  from  the  root, 
as  well  as  from  seed. 

Kentucky  Coffee-tree.  Canadensis  N.  Amer.  40 
There  is  only  one  species  of  this  tree.  In  its  na- 
tive soil  of  that  part  of  Genesee  which  borders  on 
Lake  Ontaria  and  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Michaux  states  it  to  attain 
to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  that  ihe  stem  is 
often  destitute  of  branches  for  thirty  feet,  while  the 
diameter  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  'inches. 
In  summer,  when  it  is  fully  grown,  it  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. On  young  trees  the  leaves  which  are  dou- 
bly compound,  are  three  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
vi'ide.  The  bark  is  very  rough,  and  detaches  itself 
in  small  vertical  strips.  The  name  of  cofTee  was  giv- 
en to  this  tree  by  the  early  emigrants  to  Kentucky. 
The  seeds  appear  lo  possess  no  culinary  value.    The 


wood  is  very  ccimpact  and  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  fits  it 
for  the  use  of  the  cabinet  maker.  Michaux  observes 
that,  like  the  locust,  it  exhibits  almost  nothing  but 
heartwood,  for  that  six  inches  in  diameter  has  only 
six  lines  of  sap-wood.  These  qualilies,  he  observes, 
recommend  it  for  culture  in  the  forests  of  the  north 
and  centre  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, in  1748,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  its 
culture  appears  not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  gar- 
den. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  WATER-MELONS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  Congress  to  his 
friend  at  Lansingburgh,  dated  Washington,  J\Iarch 
5,  1832. 

I  send  you  a  few  water-melon  and  canteleup 
seeds  taken  from  melons  raised  last  year  in  my  gar- 
den from  seeds  from  Italy.  If  there  were  more  of 
ihem,  I  should  ask  you  to  divide  with  Mr.  Buel  of 
Albany.  I  will  take  the  iiljerty  of  suggesting  my 
mode  of  planting,  recommending  it  to  you  to  try  the 
experiment  upon  two  or  three  hills — only  as  your  soil 
may  require  a  different  course.  My  soil  is  alluvial, 
[on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river.]  Dig  the  holes 
for  the  hills,  fifteen  inches  deep  and  two  feet  across; 
fill  it  four  inches  with  the  cleanings  of  ihe  garden 
and  straw  or  long  manure  from  the  barn  yard,  and 
pound  it  down  solid — fill  the  remainder  of  the  hole 
with  rich  soil,  covering  the  top  with  an  inch  of 
fine  compost,  or  sheep  manure,  mixing  in,  say  a  peck 
of  sand  with  the  soil — again  covering  the  .compost  or 
manure  with,  say  one  half  of  an  inch  of  soil;  on  this 
plant  the  seed  by  sticking  them  down;  then  cover  the 
seeds  with  an  inch  of  sand.  I  recommend  the  sand 
covering  as  a  considerable  preventative  against  the 
mischief  of  yellow  bugs.     [2  plants  to  a  hill.] 

I  am  not  certain  that  hoeing  is  of  any  use,  after 
this  mode  of  planting.  I  therefore,  recommend  to 
have  one  hill  not  hoed,  or  the  sand  moved.  I  have 
not  usually  had  the  sand  disturbed  until  after  the  yel- 
low bugs  are  principally  gone.  The  sand  should  be 
kept  moist  until  after  the  seeds  have  come  up.  The 
principle  on  which  sand  prevents  injury  from  the  bug 
is,  that  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the  sand  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leaf,  hardens  it  early,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  food;  in  proof  I  mention  the  following.  In  a 
square  of  twenty-five  hills,  the  centre  row,  both  ways,  ||^ 
was  left  without  sand,  and  the  square  was  left  to  the 
.mercy  of  the  bugs.  The  result  was,  that  every  plant 
without  sand  was  destroyed,  while  a  sufficient  num- 
ber was  left  in  the  other  hils,  for  growth,  [though 
many  were  injured .1 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
DESTRUCTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Boston,  Jilarch  31,  IS32. 

1  have  been  repeatedly  applied  to  by  cultivators, 
since  the  ascertainment  of  the  deep  and  e-xtensive  in- 
jury to  fruit  trees  during  the  late  disastrous  winter, 
I'jr  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  case  so 
singular,  and,  as  I  believe,  wholly  unexampled  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  des- 
truction occasioned  by  the  late  winter,  whatever  may 
be  the  causes  of  it,  is  as  wholly  new  as  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  is  spreading  itself  throughout  the 
world.  I  have  been  extremely  embarrassed  by  these 
applications  for  advice,  as  much  so  as  medical  men 
seem  to  be  as  to  this  new  disease  so  alarming  to  hu- 
man lile.  It  would  be  the  highest  presumption  for 
one  so  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  to  undertake 
to  give  advice  in  such  a  new  and  unexampled  case. 
But  there  are  certain  general  rules  and  principles,  and 
certain  facts  which  are  of  more  moment  than  rules, 
because  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  sound  prac- 
tice, which  may  guide  us  in  this  case. 

The  mischief,  in  the  present  instance,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  trees  and  plants  which  have  for  two  hun- 
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dred  years,  uniformly  endured  the  severity  of  tlie  cli- 
mate of  Massacliusetts.  The  peach  trees  is  tho  only 
excPi'tioii.  1  think  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  tender 
varieties  of  lliat  tree,  thmit  sorters  from  frost  in  our 
Massaohnsetls  climale,  more  or  less  Jalally,  in  about 
one  year  in  five.  It  sutlers  from  oilier  causes  more 
frequently,  and  I  think,  1  h.izard  nothing  in  saying, 
trom  t'orty-four  years'  personal  experience,  that  a  good 
crop  of  fine  and  perfect  peaches  cannot  be  fairly  reli- 
ed up,  in  more  than  one  year  out  of  four.  Happily,  the 
rapid  growth  of  that  tree  and  its  early  coming  into 
bearmg,  is  soirio  recompense  for  its  great  tenderness. 

But°although  the  hardier  fruit  trees  have  always 
withstood  the  severity  of  our  winters,  we  have  at  all 
times  had  among  us  trees  and  plants  of  a  more  delicate 
and  tender  nature,  whicli  frequently  sufter  by  our  too 
severe  climate,  such  are  the  Madeira  nnt  or  English 
walnut,  the  Biirnonia,  Calalpa,the  Bignonia  radicans, 
and  many  others.  These  are  often  deeply  and  serious- 
ly affected  by  our  winters,  and  the  treatment  applied 
to  them  may  be  some  guide  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  the  peach,  nectarine,  npricot,  plum,  pear, 
and  apple,  in  the  present  disastrous  condition  of  these 
trees.  Now,  what  is  the  must  judicious  course  in  such 
cases?  Not  to  prune  before  the  tree  shows  the  extent 
of  the  injury  dune  to  it.  When  the  buds  break,  (if  they 
shall  breakj  which  is  this  year  doubtful  in  many  ca- 
ses,) to  prune  back  to  the  first  vigorous  and  healthy 
shoot;  to  disregard  all  feeble  shoots  which  have  a  sick- 
ly appearance;  to  cut  oft'  fearlessly  all  limbs,  however 
large,  which  e.xhibit  the  appearance  of  decline  or  fee- 
bleness; to  encourage  only  those  shoots  which  give 
promise  of  future  vigor;  to  abandon  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  nest  year's  fruit,  at  the  expense  of  several 
years'  disease. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  rules  are  loose  and  so 
are  all  general    rules.     The   good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  of  each  individual  must  govern  at  last.   But 
this  I  would  say,  that  wheie  the  new  shoots  are  fee- 
ble, the  bolder  the  pruning  the  greater  will  be  the 
success.     I  infer  this  from   experience    as  to  semi- 
hardy  plants,  which  tuft'er  every  winter  with  us. 
Agricol.\. 
Note  to  the  above. 
Curious  and  anomalcvs  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
pldlosophical  farm  ers. 
1.  The  semi-liardy  jdants  have  stood  the  late  win- 
ter better  than  the  hardy  ones.     The  Magnolias,  the 
„    Calicanthus  tlurida,  the  Bignonia,   Catalpa,  have  not 
^suffered;  while  the  roses  of  the   hardiest  descriptions 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  surface.  The  Maclure  Au- 
ranti.aca  of  the  Arkansas,  has  not  suffered. 

2. The  slightest  possible  protection  has  secured 
plants,  though  the  ground  under  that  protection  has 
had  eighteen  inches  of  frost. 

3.  Puiatues  have  been  dug  up  at  four  inches  depth, 
in  a  finer  and  fiehh^r  state  than  those  gathered  and 
stored  in  cellars. 

These  certainly  are  curious  facts,  that  they  are 
facts,  the  readers  of  this  article  may  be  assured.  They 
are  not  exceptions;  they  are  nearly  universal  on  ray 
estate.  How  are  ihey  to  be  explained?  First,  then, 
as  to  the  plants  of  southern  climates;  they  lost  their 
leaves  and  soon  after  all  their  circulations,  early  in 
October;  cold  which  was  not  hurtful  to  the  pear  leaf, 
wa.s  death  to  them;  iheir  buds  were  cased  in  their 
wintry  coating;  they  were  not  moved  by  the  compa- 
ratively inviting,  but  chilly  warmlh  of  November. 
Simple  cold  is  rarely  destructive  lo  a  thoroughly  well 
ripened  slalk  or  bud.  Hence,  all  the  jNIagnolias,  the 
Calicanlhas  and  Bignonias  having  no  free zahle  Huids 
in  their  vessels,  escaped;  while  the  apple,  pear,  cherry 
and  peach,  continuing  in  a  state  of  circulation  till  the 
tremendous  cold  of  early  December,  perished.  Such 
is  ray  fancy. 

2d  and  id.  As  to  the  two  other  facts  referred  to, 
they  have  often  excited  my  astonishment;  they  are  not 
new  but  perfectly  familiar  to  most  of  us.  They  have 
never  been  explained,  and  what  is  singular,  there  ne- 


ver has  been  (so  far  as  I  know)  even  an  altenipt  at 
explaining  them.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  been  aban- 
doned, as  among  the  facts  above,  or  beyond  our  reach, 
as  much  so  as  the  cause  of  vitality  and  heat  in  animals 
and  vegetables.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  some  power 
like  that  which  preserves  animal  heat  in  living  bodies, 
when  dead  llesh  will  freeze  solid;  but  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  cause.  That  a  potato  should  be  kept  fresh, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  one  foot  below  it,  is  a  mat- 
ter, though  certain,  above  our  reach. 

([■"rom  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SWEET  BRIEKS  AND  HEDGES. 

In  the  1st  No.  of  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer, friend  David  Thomas  says,  that  the  sweet  brier 
hedge  which  shelters  the  west  side  of  his  garden,  is 
on  the  decline.  Let  nie  suggest  to  him  the  experiment 
of  cutting  out  all  the  old  branches;  or  if  they  are  too 
thick  and  matted,  even  the  wliole  tops  of  the  hedge, 
close  to  the  ground  during  this  month,  and  when  the 
earth  is  dry  enough,  to  spade  it  up  thoroughly  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge.  The  consequence  he  will  find  to 
be,  that  a  beautiful  new  growth  of  shoots  will  spring 
out  from  the  old  stumps,  which  will  be  sis  feet  high 
next  September,  and  in  one  year  his  hedge  will  be 
replenislied  with  a  new,  clean,  and  fragrant  head, 
"the  sweetest  shrub  in  all  the  world." 

1  know  of  no  age  at  which  the  sweet  brier  declines, 
if  properly  nourished.  Let  the  shrub  be  ever  so  old, 
so  long  as  the  breath  of  life  remains  in  it,  it  can  be 
saved.  It  is  only  to  cut  off  the  top,  "dig  about  and 
dung  it,"  and  new  roots  are  thrown  out,  a  fresh  top 
springs  up,  and  it  at  once  resumes  its  life  and  vigor. 
This  fact  I  have  observed  in  many  instances. 

Two  years  ago,  I  wanted  a  hedge  of  sweet  brier. 
Thousands  of  them  grow  on  the  old  battle  grounds  of 
Fort  Erie  on  the  Canada  shore.  I  sent  a  man  over 
there  to  take  up  a  quantity.  He  cut  oft"  the  tops  with 
a  bill-hook;  then  with  a  mattock  he  took  them  up  and 
brought  them  home.  They  were  old  roots,  and  the 
tops  had  been  much  browsed  by  sheep  which  run  upon 
the  common.  The  roots  were  decidedly  bad,  being 
mere  stubs,  with  few  or  no  lateral  prongs.  They 
were  set  out,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  have  had 
scarcely  any  attention  since.  But  they  now  have  fine 
vigorous  tops,  and  next  year  will  be  five  or  six  feet 
high.  I  set  one  or  two  under  a  window  which  have 
had  some  care,  and  they  are  very  thrifty.  I  have  seen 
others  managed  in  this  manner  with  excellent  effect. 
It  makes  a  delightful  hedge,  and  when  thickly  plant- 
ed, impervious  to  common  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 

I  have  seen  a  vast  deal  written  about  hedges  in 
America,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  hedges;  hut  I 
have  serious  doubts  whether  they  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer  if  they  were  generally  grown. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  compare  advantages  with  Eng- 
land in  the  use  of  them  on  equal  terms.  Our  climate 
is  dry  in  summer,  and  heavy  frosts  heaveourgrounds 
in  the  spring.  England  has  a  very  moist  climate, 
and  but  Utile  frost  compared  to  ours.  Of  course  that 
country  can  grow  hedges  with  greater  facility  than 
we  can.  'I'lavellers  say  that  their  liedges  look  fresh 
and  green.  Ours,  as  lar  as  my  own  observation  e.x- 
tends,look  rusty,  mildewed,  and  stunted;  and  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  may,  I  doubt  much  whether  we  can 
grow  so  good  close  hedges  in  America  as  in  England. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  hedges,  and  I  will 
state  a  few  of  them. 

They  require  protection  for  five  years  by  a  fence. 

They  want  continual  clipping,  weaving,  plashinor 
and  cultivation. 

They  lake  up  much  room  that  might  be  used  to  more 
advantage. 

Now  I  will  respectfully  ask  any  experienced  far- 
mer, if,  with  a  provident  care  of  his  timber,  where 
stone  are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  plenty  for  fencing, 
almost  every  farm  in  the  country  could  not  easily 
supply  its  own  fences  of  either  post  and  rail,  or  boards, 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  good  husbandry  of  the 


farm,  without  creating  a  heavy  tax  on  the  estate?  I 
say  in  sufficient  qiiantitij,  for  I  have  no  opinion  of 
tho  custom  of  fencing  every  farm  into  goose  pens  for 
no  demonstrable  use  whatever  in  good  farming. 

Stone  fences  are,  past  a  doubt,  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  last  for  ever.  But  where  stone  cannot 
be  obtained,  a  wooden  fence  is  neat — will  last  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  years,  according  to  the  material;  makes 
Ittlleor  no  waste  ground,  and  with  common  prudence 
can  always  be  supplied  from  the  farm. 

For  fifty  years  past,  hedges  have  been  tried  more 
or  less  throuoboutourcountry,and  volumes  have  been 
written  on  their  utility,  mode  of  culture,  and  materi- 
al. I  should  he  pleased  to  know  if  there  is  one  farm 
in  the  state  of  New  York  well  secured  by  a  hedge; 
and  would  respectfully  ask  any  one  of  those  eminent 
and  respected  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  expe- 
rience and  opinions  of  hedges  in  the  "Memoirs'  of  the 
lale  Beard  of  Agriculture,  if  they  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  utility  of  their  own  or  other  hedges  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  taking  into  account  the 
cost,  material,  and  annual  expenditures?  It  is  an  im- 
portant subject,  and  ought  to  be  well  understood.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  my  premises,  or  should  my  queries  be 
successfully  answered,  1  shall  be  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge my  error  of  opinion.  Ulmus. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
REVIVING  PLANTS,  &c. 

The  London  Mechanics'  Register  gives  a  method 
of  reviving  plants.  See,  which  may  prove  useful  lo 
those  who  wish  to  revive  scion  buds.  Sec,  when  their 
leaves  and  buds  are  faded,  and  their  bark  and  roots 
hard  and  nearly  dry.  The  directions  are  to  dissolve 
camphor  to  saturation  in  alcohol,  adding  the  former 
until  it  remains  solid  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  latter;  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  rain  or  river  water  is  then  to 
have  the  alcoholic  solution  added  to  it,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  drops  to  one  ounce  of  water.  As  the 
camphor  comes  in  contact  with  the  waler,  for  a  short 
lime  the  camphor  will  float  on  the  water  in  small  floc- 
culi,  but  will  ultimately  combine  with  the  fluid  and 
disappeaar. 

Plants  which  have  been  removed  from  the  earth 
and  have  suft'ered  by  a  journey  or  otherwise,  should 
be  plunged  into  this  camphorated  water,  so  that  they 
may  he  entirely  covered.  In  about  two  or  at  most 
three  hours,  the  contracted  leaves  will  expand  a^ain 
the  young,  faded,  and  dependent  shoots  will  erect 
themselves,  and  the  dried  bark  will  become  smooth 
and  full.  That  being  effected,  the  plant  is  to  be  plac- 
ed in  good  earlh,  copiously  watered  with  rain  or  river 
water,  and  protected  from  the  too  powerful  action  of 
the  sun  until  the  roots  have  taken  good  hold  of  the 
ground. 

If  plants  thus  treated,  are  not  restored  in  four  hours, 
their  death  may  be  considered  as  certain,  for  they 
cannot  be  recalled  to  life  by  any  artificial  means. — 
They  should,  consequently,  never_be  left  more  than 
four  hours  in  the  camphorated  bath;  because  the  excit- 
ing action  of  the  camphor,  when  it  is  continued  for  a 
longer  period,  may  injure  the  plants  instead  of  doing 
good  lo  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  the  fi- 
nal prosperity  of  the  plants  thus  reanimated  by  cam- 
phor water,  must  depend  on  the  particular  properties 
of  the  former,  the  state  of  their  roots,  and  the  pains 
that  are  taken  with  thein.  The  camphor  produces 
no  other  eftect  than  to  restore  lite  to  plants  nearly 
dead;  after  that,  all  proceeds  according  to  the  ordina- 
ry laws,  and  their  ultimate  state  must  be  left  lo  art 
and  nature. 


(From  the  Long-Island  Star.) 
SALT  FOR  PEACH  TREES. 

An  intelligent  farmer  of  Brush  wick, assures  us  that 
the  application  o(  common  salt  to  the  roots  of  his  peach 
trees  has  had  a  good  effect,  in  keeping  the  miller 
from  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  bark,  and  promoting 
the  growth  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
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Paper  jrom  Wood. — It  has  lately  been  discovered, 
says  an  English  Journal,  that  the  best  paper  for  wrap- 
pers, writing  and  printing,  may  be  produced  from  wood 
shavings  boiled  in  mineral  or  vegetable  alkali.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  wood  and  twelve  pounds  of  alkali, 
will  produce  a  ream  of  paper. 

How  to  bend  Iron  Pipe  without  cracking.— F\\\ 
the  pipe  with  melted  lead,  and  immediately  on  the 
lead  ceasing  to  be  fluid,  and  while  it  is  yet  warm,  you 
will  find  the  pipe  bend  very  kindly  in  any  form  you 
please.  By  keeping  up  the  warmth,  you  may  adjust 
the  bend  into  any  form  you  desire,  as  iron  will  very 
readily  bend  at  that  heat.  After  having  obtained  the 
desired  curve,  the  lead  can  be  melted  out. 

[JVcw  York  Farmer. 

Prices  Current  in  Aeto  Vork,Maij  5. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Co»on,  New  Urleai  s  .11 
a  .13;  Upland,  .Si   a  .1 1^;  Alabama,  .9  a   1  li    Cotton 
Bn?°-i)iJ,  llemp,yd-  1-14 a  H")  Flax  13  a  14i;  >''ni,  Ame- 
rican,1  a3.-  J-'/iiasecci."!  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.    Vork,  bbl.      —  a  5  31;  Canal,  6.00  a  6.25; 

Balt.llwd-st.  6.50  a  5.66;  Rh'd.  city  mills a  6.12; 

country,  5.43  a ;   Alcxand'a,  5.31  a  5.50;  Freder- 

icksburf:  - —  a  6.25;iPetei-sg.6.31  a ;  Hye  Flour, 

a  4.00;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  2.-5  a  2.8T;perhhd. 

13.50  a  13. T5;  Ginin,  Wheat,  North,109a  1.12;  Vir. 
1.10  a  1.13;  Rye,  North, '8  o  — ;  Corn,  Vcl.  Nor.  68  a 
59;  Barley,  .—  a  .— ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North  ,  .40  a  47; 
Peas,  white, dry,  Tbu.  5.  Beans,  Ibu.T.OOa  8. 00; Pi o- 
visioHS,  Beef,  mesb   8.25    a   9.25;  prime  6.25  a  6.62^. 

cargo a  ;  Lard  ,  7^  a  84;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

1-2  50  a  13,25;  prime  10  25  alO  624. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLOWER  GARDEN 
DIRECTORY, 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the  culture  of 
plants  in  the  hot-house,  garden-house,  flower  garden; 
iuui  rooms  or  parlours,  for  every  month  in  tlie  year, 
wilh  a  description  of  the  plants  most  desirable  in  each, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to 
their  growth,  the  proper  season  for  transplanting,  &c. 
Instructions  for  erecting  a  hot-house,  green-house,  and 
laying  out  a  flower  garden.  Also,  table  of  soils  most 
congenial  to  the  plants  contained  in  the  work.  The 
whole  adapted  to  either  large  or  small  gardens,  with 
lists  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  con- 
tents, a  general  index,  and  a  frontispiece  of  Camellia 
Fimbriata.  By  Hibbert  and  Buist,  Exotic  Nurserymen 
and  Florists. 

.lust  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  .Seed  Store.     Price,  $i. 

PRINCE'S  POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL. 

SECOND  PAtiT. 

Tleing  a  "Treatise  on  Fruits;  containing  descriptions 
of  a  great  numher  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  for 
the  orchard  and  garden." 

.lust  received  ;ind  for  sale  at  the  .American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.     Piice  §1. 

ALSO,  heceived  as  above, 

THK  ANNUAL  CATALOGUF,  for  1832,  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamenlal  Trees  and  Plants,  cultivated  at  the 
Linnaan  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  near  New  York,  by  William  Prince  it 
Sons,  Proprietors. 


CARBONATE  OF   LIME  FOR    IMPROVING 
LAND. 

The  subscribers  are  agents  for  furnishing  marl  con- 
taining seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
it  can  be  delivered  along  side  of  vessels,  or  on  a  wharf, 
or  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  at 
the  rate  of  10  or  12  cents  per  bushel. 

Also  a  fresh  supply  of  cow  peas  just  received  and 
for  sale  by  SINCLAIR  &  MOORK, 

May  4.  J^enr  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore. 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received  Irom  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  whicii  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.S.EASTMAN. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Just  received,  direct  from  Europe,  at  the  American 
Farmer  OHice  and  Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  White  Kalian 
Mulberry  Seed,  warranted  genuine  and  fresh,  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  Orders  addressed  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  sent  by  mail  will  be  charged  wilh 
quadruple  letter  postage  for  the  distance  sent. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

Wanted  immediately,  a  good  Gardener. — Such  a  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  and  permanent  situ- 
ation will  do  well  to  apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  May  4.     2t. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


BAiaTzmoaz:  fkices  cubbckt. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Flower  Seeds  of  last 
year's  growth,  many  of  which  are  new  and  the  most 
rare  London  varieties;  6J  cents  per  paper. 

Early  striped  Marigold,  Mexican  Ageratum  do.,  Blad- 
der Katmia,  ClemantisFlamuUa,  Poppy  4  line  varieties, 
Scarlet  Mallow,  Showy  Schizanlhus,  Wing  leaved  do., 
Clarkea  Pulchella,  Primrose,  4  varieties.  Azure  Blue 
Gilia,  .'African  Hibiscus,  Red  Ice  Plant,  White  Cypress 
Vine,  Larkspur,  3  sorts,  Convolvolus,  4  varieties,  Ho- 
nesty or  Satin  Flower,  Sweet  Basil,  Paeony,  Polyanthus, 
Mourning  Bride  orSweetScabius,  Floss  IdonisorPhea- 
sant's  Eye,  Love  Lies  Bleeding,  Prince's  Feather,  Globe 
Amaranthus,  red  and  while,  China  Asther,  4  varieties, 
Scarlet  Cacalia,  Sweet  Sultan,  Chrysanthemum,  mixt 
colors,  Job's  Tears,  Morning  Glory,  mi.xt  colors.  Gourd, 
3  sorts.  Pomegranate  or  Sweet  Scented  Melon,  Varie- 
gated Euphorbia,  Flowering  Beans,  6  varieties,  Balsam, 
mixt  colors.  Cypress  vine,  Sweet  Peas,  8  sorts.  Lupins, 
mixt  colors,  Ice  Plant,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Forget-me-not, 
Evening  Primrose,  Sweet  Scented  Mignonette,  White 
Egg  Plant,  Catch  Fly,  Marigold,  of  sorts,  Devil  in  a 
Bush  or  Love  in  a  Mist,  Nasturtium,  Heart's  Ease  or 
Pansey,  Purple  Candy  Tuft,  Fading  Beauty,  Golden 
Eternal  Flower,  Mock  Orange,  Snake  Melon,  Snails, 
Double  Purple  Lady  Slippers,  Monk's  Hood,  Hollyhock, 
mixt  colors.  Scarlet  Snap  Dragon,  Columbine,  Scarlet 
Trumpet  Flower,  Canterbury  Bells,  Bloody  Wall 
Flower,  Stock  Giliflower,  mixt  colors.  Sweet  Scented 
Virgin's  Bower,  Pink,  mixt  colors.  Sweet  William,  Fox 
Glove,  assorted,  French  Honeysuckle.  Also,  60  other 
fine  varieties  not  enumerated.— For  Sale  by 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pratt  sit  eel  wharf. 


Baltimore  Market.— The  market  continues  steady. 
A  sale  of  extra  quality  City  Mills  flour  was  made  a 
day  or  two  since  at  §5.75,  four  months'  credit.  Our 
quotations  embrace  the  rales  of  common  brands.  Tho 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  remains  at  85.25.  No 
change  in  grain.  Rye  is  very  scarce  and  would  readi- 
ly command  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. --Seconds. as  in  quality  3. 00  a  5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con. men,  3  00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00  a  15  00;y(llGW  and 

red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  al9.00. Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  22.00. — Virginia ,4.00  a . — Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  688  hhd.  Md. ;  £6  hhris. 
Ohio;  23  hhds.  Kentucky;  3  hhds.  Virginia;  and  2  hhds. 
Pennsylvania — total  642  hhds 

Flouii— tiest  white  wheal  family.  $6.75  n  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,    5.37    o   5  60   city    mills,  5.60    a 

Susq.   5.25(1 ;Corn  Meai,  bbl    3  60;  Graik,  best 

red  wheat,  1.10  (1  1.12;  while  do  1.15;  Susq. I. EO,  n 

—Corn,  white,  46  11  —  yellow  46  u  47;  Rye,  70  a — 
—Oats,  35  n  3B.— Bkans,  75  a  SO  — Peas,  65  n  70— 
Clovkr-seehB.OO  0   6.50— TiMoi  h  v  .  2.00   a  2.60-Or- 

CHARD    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrasa 

a Herd's,  75    a  87i-l.iicerne  —  n  37^  lb.— 

BAni.ET,-Fi.AXSKKri  1.60  0  1.62-Cottok.\  a.  SnlOJ-Lou. 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  n.  10 — Tenn.  8  n.  i;i  ;  N.  Car.  8  ,.  .94- 
Upland  8  n  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  |i.  27;  iiibbls.29   a 

30  .[ Wool,  Vashtil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  40  a  46;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Uiiwasheil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  «i226c230;  Country,  dew-rotted  .  5^ 
aSc.  lb.  watei-rottcd  7  n9c.— Feathers. 35  nS6;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  3. 874  a  4.00,  ground,  1 .60    a—  bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30.0ii;bar  Sus.perton, 
72.60  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.60— 
Oak   wood,  3  25   a  3.50 — Hickory, 4  60  a  . 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGKICULl  L'RAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Itobbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors,  Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattoes;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLs,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  Sl'.EDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  vari'  ty  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  .4nd  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurlzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
While  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Ap.  20.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May   13,  1832. 


The  Amehicak  Flower  Garden  Diukctory. — 
Messrs.  llibberland  B«ist,cultivatoTS  of  exolic  plains, 
ill  I'hiladelpliia,  have  just  published  a  very  exccllnit 
book  with  the  above  title.  We  have  given  it  a  pretty 
thoroiiijh  examination,  and,  so  far  as  we  arc  capable 
of  judging,  consider  it  an  acquisition  to  the  cultivator 
of  flowers.  The  authors  are  aiiuuig-  the  best  and 
most  successful  cultivators  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly of  exotic  plants, —  and  are,  therefore,  very 
capable  of  advising  others.  VVe  arc  not  sure,  that 
professional  gardeners  will  think  as  highly  of  the 
work  as  they  would  have  done,  had  the  authors  be- 
stowed more  attention  upon  the  propagation  of  the 
more  rare  and  valuable  exotics;  but  this,  they  say, 
would  have  swelled  the  bo(jk  to  double  or  treble  its 
present  voluine.  It  teaches  the  best  mode  of  laying 
out  and  managing  a  garden,  managing  green  and  hot 
houses,  an'd  plants  in  rooms,  and  gives  a  Treat  deal 
of  useful  information  to  both  professors  and  amateurs 
of  the  lloral  art.  Tlie  authors  have  bestowed  much 
attention  upon  the  correction  of  the  botanical  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  and  hence,  we  find  many  of  our  old 
friends  with  new  names — and  some  of  them,  we  think, 
none  the  belter  for  it,  even  though  "a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, will  ever  again  admire  the  frajrance  of  the 
Hemerocalis  Japottica,  or  Japan  day  lily,  when  in- 
formed that  it  is  now  called  Funkia  alba?  Certainly 
,  this  plant  was  no  more  like  the  other  plants  called 
hemerocalis,  than  a  dahlia  is  like  a  sunflower;  but 
why  adopt  such  a  name  for  such  a  plant?  Names 
go  a  great  way  in  this  world,  and  have  great  weight 
too,  let  Shakspeare  say  what  he  will,  and  we  should 
be  careful  in  selecting  good  sounding  ones.  Fiinkia! 
who  would  ever  think  of  presenting  a  boquette  of 
Fwikias  to  a  lady.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
authors  of  this  book — the  name  must  have  originated 
with  some  miserable  hypochondriac  whose  habitual 
use  of  assaloEtida  had  completely  turned  his  sense  of 
smell. — In  recommending  this  book  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  we  leel  that  we  are  doing  no  more  than 
our  duty. 

We  should  have  observed,  that  the  book  is  embel- 
lished with  a  most  beautiful  colored  lithogiaph  of  the 
^  cainelltu  fimbriata — double  white  fringed  camellia 
japonica,  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  following  notices  of  the  work,  are  from  very 
respectable  sources.  The  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
ISIiscellany  particularly,  is  a  good  judge  of  floricul- 
tural  works. 

(From  the  Lancaster  Miscellany.) 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Buist  are  so  well  known  to 
the  florists  of  Lancaster,  and  its  vicinity,  that  any 
treatise  prepared  by  them, on  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
would  be  favorably  received.  We  have  read  the 
work,  and  recommend  it  as  a  good  practical  director 
for  the  propagation  of  plants,  and  admire  it  for  its 
arrangement  and  digest.  There  are  numerous  works 
upon  this  subject,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
this  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared;  it  is  adapted  to 
our  climate,  and  our  culture.  Such  a  work  has  lono- 
been  a  desideratum,  and  cannot  fail  to  advance  the 
interest  which  the  lovers  of  Flora  take  in  this  most 
rational  and  delightful  of  all  pursuits. 

(From  the  National  Gazette.) 
We  see  with  great  pleasure,  that  Messrs.  Hibbert 
and  Buist,  nurserymen  and  florists  of  this  city,  have 
published  the  work  upon  which  they  have  been  long 
employed,  with  the  title — "T7ie  Jlmcrican  Flower 
Garden  Directory."  It  was  a  desideratum  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  persons  who  have  the  inclination  and 
leisure  to  cultivate  flowers — a  recreation  of  the  most 
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interesting  and  liberal  kind,  which  particularly  be- 
comes the  fair  sex.  This  volume  is  an  octavo  of  37.0 
pages,  in  a  large  type,  and  supplied  with  all  the  details 
of  information  which  could  be  supposed  to  be  re()ui- 
silo  for  its  purpose.  It  contains,  as  announced  in  the 
title  page,  practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  plants 
in  the  house,  garden-house,  flower  garden,  and  rooms 
or  parlors  for  overy  month  in  the  year, — a  description 
of  the  plants  most  desirable  in  each, — the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to  their  growth, — 
the  proper  season  for  transplanting, — also,  instructions 
for  erecting  hut  and  green  houses  and  laying  out 
llower  gardens, — lists  of  annual,  biennial,  and  orna 
mental  shrubs, — and  a  general  index  to  the  whole. 
The  long  and  ample  experience  and  established  repu- 
tation of  the  authors  as  practical  florists,  forms  an  as- 
surance of  the  practical  value  of  their  opportune  work- 


(From  the  Lancaster  Miscellany.) 
ON  VEGETATION. 

The  locust  tree,  Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  trees  for  the  durability  of  its  wood,  and  is 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  foliage. 
From  the  regularity  with  which  it  unfolds  its  leaf 
buds  about  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  many  farmers 
are  ruled  by  it  in  planting  Indian  corn,  and  gardeners 
in  sowing  Lima  beans. 

That  excellent  and  distinguished  botanist,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  advised  not  to  throw  ofl' flannel  until 
the  blossoms  of  the  locust  were  fully  expanded.  Mi- 
chaux  remarks,  "that  the  locust  was  in  full  bloom  at 
Harrisburg,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  of  June,  180S, 
in  latitude  40  dog.  20;  and  at  Paris,  in  1812,  at  the 
same  time  in  latitude  48  deg.  50."  The  temperature 
probably  the  same. 

The  high  temperature  on  Friday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  caused  the  leaf  buds  of  the  locust 
to  open  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  letter  from  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  that  on  his  farm,  four  miles  from  Baltimore, 
"there  was  no  indication  of  vegetation  on  Wednesday 
the  twenty-fifth,  but  on  Thursday  the  twenty-sixth, 
the  leaf  buds  opened,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh,  the 
leaves  had  expanded."  The  locust  requires  a  tempe- 
rature of  seventy-five  degrees,  to  cause  them  to  vege- 
tate. The  temperature  on  Wednesday,  was  fifteen 
degrees  lower  than  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  last 
two  days  being  of  the  same  temperature. 

The  locust  will  ever  prove  to  the  farmer  and  horti- 
culturist, an  unerring  guide,  pointing  out  the  cessation 
of  severe  frost. — The  locust  is  frequently  destroyed 
by  an  insect,  which  penetrates  into  tlie  wood.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  hole  bored  by  a  small  auger  to 
the  heart,  and  filled  with  sulphur;  will  prove  an 
efTectal  remedy.  When  the  Cornus  Florida  (dog- 
wood,) is  in  blossom,  or  the  chestnut  leaves  opening, 
then  is  the  commencement  of  fishing  for  blackfish  and 
trout. 

To  observe  the  temperature  at  which  diflferent  trees 
and  plants  vegetate,  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  the 
farmers  and  horticulturists.  The  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion is  retarded,  according  to  the  temperature  required 
for  its  production.  He  who  takes  the  progress  of 
vegetation  for  his  guide,  will  require  no  thermometer, 
for  by  observing  the  different  times,  different  plants 
vegetate,  he  can  regulate  his  crops  and  garden  plants 
accordingly, and  thus  secure  them  from  frost.  As  the 
locust  unfolds  its  buds  and  expands  its  leaves,  the 
farmer  plants  his  corn  and  fears  no  danger.  F. 


Mice  in  the  Meadows. — The  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Courier  says: — We  are  told  that  the  short  tailed  field 
mouse,  has  made  destructive  ravages  in  the  meadows. 
Whole  acres  are  ploughed  up,  the  roots  of  the  grass 
destroyed,  and  the  trees,  where  there  happens  to  be 
any,  are  divested  of  their  bark  in  a  most  workmanlike 
manner.    In  consequence  of  the  snow  falling  before 


the  soil  froze,  they  formed  habitations  above  ground, 
and  have  multiplied  in  prodigious  numbers  during  tho 
past  winter,  in  proportion  as  three  to  one  in  ordinary 
seasons.  These  mice  are  usually  food  for  foxes,  tho 
weasel,  the  long-tailed  mouse,  and  often,  when  jiro- 
vision  is  scarce,  eat  each  other  with  avidity.  They 
are  often  most  destructive  to  fields  aod  fruit  trees, 
eating  up  every  thing  around  them,  existing  in  such 
prodigious  numbers  as  to  defy  all  possible  precautions; 
should  the  meadows  not  bo  inundated  this  spring,  and 
the  mass  of  them  drowned,  we  fear  their  ravages 
will  be  seriously  felt  by  our  frugal  husbandmen,  tho 
ensuing  summer. 


Th'nights  on  Flowers. — "Are  not,"  asks  the  author 
of  Atherton,  "flowers  the  stars  of  earth,  and  are  nut 
stars  the  flowers  of  heaven?  Flowors  are  the  teach- 
ers of  gentle  thoughts,  promoters  of  kindly  emotion. 
Wo  cannot  look  closely  at  a  flower  without  loving  it. 
They  are  emblems  and  manifestations  of  God's  love 
to  the  creation,  and  they  are  tho  means  and  manifes- 
tations of  man's  love  to  his  fellow  creatures,  for  they 
first  awaken  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good.  Light  is  beautiail  and  good;  but  on  its 
undivided  beauty  and  on  the  glorious  inten-ity  of  its 
full  strength,  man  cannot  gaze;  he  cun  comprehend 
it  best  when  prismatically  separated,  and  dispersed  in 
the  many  colored  beauty  of  flowers;  and  thus  he  reads 
the  elements  of  beauty,  the  alphabet  of  visible  trrace- 
fulness.  The  very  inutility  of  flowers  is  their  excel- 
lence and  great  beauty;  for  by  having  a  delightfulness 
in  their  very  furm  and  color,  they  lead  us  to  thoutrhts 
of  generosity  and  mor.al  beauty,  detached  from  "and 
superior  to  all  selfishness;  so  that  they  are  pretty  les- 
sons in  nature's  book  of  instruction,  teachinn-  man 
that  he  liveth  not  by  bread,  or  for  bread  alone,  but 
that  he  hath  another  than  an  animal  life." 


(From  the  Now  England  Farmer.) 
THE  TOAD. 

This  animal,  so  odious  in  its  general  appearance 
IS  nevertheless  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  servant  to' 
the  gardener.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  while 
opening  and  preparing  the  earth  fbr  seed,  the  activity 
of  the  load  in  appropiiating  to  its  ov,m  use  the  trreat 
variety  of  insects  which  infest  our  grounds.  From 
observations  which  I  have  made,  I  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  can  distinguish  its  object  at  a 
considerable  distance,  upon  which  it  fixes  its  piercing 
eye  and  towards  which  it  rapidly  advances;and  when 
near  enough  for  its  purpose  assumes  a  stoopino-  pos- 
ture,  which  it  preserves  for  a  moment,  then,  wfth  the 
quickness  of  thought,  it  darts  out  lis  lono- fiery  tongue 
transfixing  its  prey,  which  it  immediately  conveys  to' 
Its  capacious  mouth.  Espying  some  of  those  worms 
used  in  angling,  I  occasionally  threw  them  to  one  ot 
these  animals  near  by,  whose  length  compelled  it  to 
use  Its  feet  for  the  better  disposing  of  the  worm,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  easily  swallowed. 

On  another  occasion,  I  observed  upon  the  side  of 
an  out-building  one  of  the  largest  species  of  red  ants 
SIX  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  which  was  no- 
ticed likewise  by  my  friend,  the  toad,  who  generally 
casts  Its  eye  downwards  in  search  of  sustenance,  but 
when  self-inteiest  requires,  can  look  up  and  jump  too 
which  it  actually  did  with  complete  success.  ' 

I  have  never  discovered,  neither  been  able  to  learn 
that  they  are  injurious  to  vegetables,  although  they  fre- 
quently burrow  into  and  disfigure  our  beds."  I  presume 

tosay  that  one  halfof  the  labour  of  thegardener  employ- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  bugs  and  worms,  mi(Tht  be  sav- 
ed, if  a  number  of  toads  were  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  vines,  with  a  shelter  near,  under  which  they 
could  secrete  themselves,  from  which  they  would  is- 
sue forth  at  the  approach  of  evening  when  our  ene- 
mies are  out  committing  their  depredations,  and  de- 
vour them  at  their  leisure.  Pioneer 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

SALT-MARSH. 
Observations  on  the  various  vses  to  ii-hich  Stlt-Marsh 
may  be  applied;  by  llie  Editor. 
The  great  niiaiitity  of  salt-marsh  which  borders  our 
sea-coast,  and  grows  with  such  luxuriance,  miglit  be 
turned  to  great  advantage  by  such  of  our  planters  as 
live  in  the  vicinity. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  much  used  by  some,  but  the 
number  of  these  are  small  when  compared  with  those 
who  might  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  if  they 
■would,  but  who  now  almost  (if  not  entirely)  neglect  it. 
Some  are  indifferent  to  the  subject,  and  others  not 
aware  of  the  uses  to  Avhich  it  may  be  applied. — 
Without  pretending  to  know  all  of  these  ourselves,  or 
the  great  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
more  general  and  extensive  use  of  the  marsh,  we  still 
■wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  planters  to  the  sub- 
ject. As  manure,  it  has  long  been  tried  on  our  sea- 
island,  and  some  experiments  have  been  made  with  it 
on  the  main-land.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  sufli- 
cient  information  to  give  these  in  full,  suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say,  that  for  cotton,  corn  and  potatoes, 
it  has  been  found  most  excellent.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  like  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  using,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  its 
use,  but  none  of  these  experiments  were  tried  by  us, 
and  we  cannot  at  present  obtain  the  information  from 
those  from  whom  we  received  the  statements.  We 
hope  that  someof  our  correspondents  who  reside  on  the 
sea-board  will  give  us  accounts  of  their  experiments, 
and  thus  fill  up  what  we  cannot  at  present.  This 
much  we  know,  that  when  it  is  carted  into  the  cow- 
pen  or  stable,  is  trampled  for  sometime  by  the  cattle, 
and  becomes  well  mixed  with  their  excrements,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  manures  we  have  ever  used  for  either 
the  sweet  or  Irish  potato.  We  have  used  this  compost 
for  other  crops,  but  our  experiments  were  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  compa- 
rative value  for  them. 

When  we  took  up  our  pen,  it  was  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  discussing  its  merits  as  a  manure,  but  to 
notice  its  value  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  During 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  dray 
and  cart-horses  of  our  city  are  chieily  fed  on  it,  and  by 
some  allowed  no  other  provender.  It  is  found  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  and  that  they  continue  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  allowed  hay.  Many  persons  al- 
low it  to  their  gig  and  carriage-horses;  and  for  our 
part  we  make  use  of  it  for  all  of  our  animals,  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  we  can  obtain  it,  and  continue  its 
use  for  several  months.  We  believe  it  to  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  our  horses  appear  to  improve  very 
much  on  it;  in  fact  at  no  lime  are  they  in  better  con- 
ditition  than  whilst  fed  on  marsh.  At  first  it  acts  as 
a  gentle  purgative,  and  perhaps  in  this  consists  some 
part  of  its  benefits;  this,  however,  soon  ceases;  should 
it  not,  it  may  be  checked  by  a  return  to  dry  food,  or 
by  the  use  of  rice- flour.*  It  continues  to  act  as  a  di- 
uretic during  the  wliole  time  of  its  use. 


But  it  is  not  as  food  fur  horses  and  mules  only, 
that  it  is  useful  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  ihe 
planter.  No  one  will  doubt  that  if  it  is  good  food  for 
them  it  will  prove  equally  good  for  cattle,  yet  few 
think  of  procuring  it  lor  them,  although  growing  so 
abundantly  around,  and  fewer  still  think  of  collecting, 
curing,  and  stacking  it  away  for  their  winter  supply. 
Yet,  independent  of  the  belter  condition  that  the  cat- 
tle would  be  in,  the  quantity  of  manure  which  could 
by  this  means  be  made,  would  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  and  putting  it  away  to  be  fed  out 
in  winter.  Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  will  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  it  as 
green  food.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  soil  their 
cattle,  the  salt-marsh  will  prove  a  most  valuable  aux- 
iliary, for  independent  of  its  being  an  excellent  arti- 
cle of  food  itself,  it  is  the  earliest  which  can  be  ob- 
tained unless  uncommon  pains  be  taken  with  rye, 
oats,  or  barley,  or  the  planter  be  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  Elymus  Virginicus,  to  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded in  this  journal.  All  of  these,  however,  will  re- 
quire considerable  attention,  except  (he  last  (and  even 
this  will  be  much  the  better  for  it)  whilst  the  marsh 
is  ready  every  spring  fur  us,  without  the  least  trouble 
on  our  part,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to 
cut  and  bring  it  home.  Our  readers  may  be  desirous 
to  know  whether  it  can  support  catt'e  alone — whe- 
ther the  miik  is  not  totally  spoiled  by  its  use,  or  at 
least  rendered  so  unpleasant  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
consuinption  of  the  family — and  finally,  what  quanti- 
ty can  be  obtained  by  each  hand. 

To  all  of  these  queries  we  can  speak  from  our  own 
experience.  We  know  not  whether  cattle  can  be 
fattened  on  it  without  the  aid  of  other  food,  as  our 
experiments  were  never  directed  to  this  point;  but  this 
much  we  have  ascertained,  that  they  will,  on  a  libe- 
ral supply  of  green  marsh,  remain  in  good  condition, 
and  not  lose  flesh.  We  have  tried  this  experiment 
twice — the  first  was  with  three  milch  cows  which 
were  kept  up  in  a  pen,  and  allowed  nothing  but  marsh, 
and  when  turned  out  at  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
in  consequence  of  our  returning  to  the  city  for  the 
sui^nmer,  they  were  in  as  good  condition  as  when  put 
up,  although  giving  milk  during  the  whole  time. — 
The  last  year  we  experimented  upon  twelve  head  of 
cattle.  They  had  been  kept  up  and  fed  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  although  not  fat  enough  for  the 
butcher,  yet  were  in  very  good  order.  As  soon  in  the 
spring  as  we  could  obtain  the  marsh  in  sufficient 
quantities,  we  commenced  using  it  freely,  and  al- 
though at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply, we  were  compelled  to  give  other  food,  yet  in  a 
short  time,  none  other  was  allowed,  and  on  this  they 
continued  in  as  good  condition  apparently  as  when  fed 
on  other  food.  They  were  kept  up  until  about  the 
middle  or  last  of  May,  and  then  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  which  a  hand  can  cut 
and  bring  home,  we  have  found  three  cords  to  be  an 
easy  day's  work.  He  should  be  provided  with  a  short 
bramble-scythe,  and  a  small,  narrow  flat,  or  canoe, 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  his  day's    work.     The  flat 


«  We  know  of  iiotliing  wliich  will  fatten  a  horse  so 
soon  (especially  an  old  one)  as  rice  flour  and  marsh, 
allowing  one  and  a  half  pecks  of  flour  per  diem  and 
as  much  marsh  as  is  u.sual  Many  persons  condemn 
the  use  of  ricc-Qour  as  food  for  horses,  especially  for 
those  which  arc  at  hard  work,  believing  it  is  apt  to 
founder  them,  and  if  it  does  not,  yet  it  is  too  light  for 
them  to  labour  on.  We  have  made  use  of  rice-flour  on 
our  plantation  for  the  last  fifteen  years  as  food  for 
working  horses  and  raulcs,  and  we  have  never  had  one 
foundered — their  condition,  moreover,  has  been,  du- 
ring our  stay  on  the  place,  as  good  as  we  would  wish. 
We  could  enumerate  many  plantations  where  the  same 
plan  is  pursued  with  similar  success.  We  are  aworc 
that  this  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  experience 
of  many  of  our  rice-planters,  but  we  think  it  is  no  bard 
matter  to  account  for  the  frequent  founders  which  oc. 


cur  on  their  plantations  when  rice-fiour  is  made  use  of. 
It  is  given  to  their  horses  and  mules  in  most  cases, 
without  restriction  as  to  quantity,  and  the  boy  who  has 
them  in  charge  very  often  gives  as  much  at  one  meal 
as  ought  to  sutfice  for  the  whole  day.  As  this  food, 
when  fresh,  is  much  liked  by  all  animals,  horses  and 
mules  arc  induced  to  over  eat  themselves,  and  being 
carried  out  to  work,  and  driven  as  usual,  founder,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  ensues.  This  seldom  or  never 
happens  when  oats  or  corn  is  allowed,  because  being 
more  expensive  articles  of  food,  and  having  to  be 
bought,  or  being  raised  in  moderate  quantities  on  the 
place,  a  regular  quantity  only  is  allowed  to  each  ani- 
mal, and  this  merely  what  is  sufficient-. — but  allow  Ihe 
same  free  use  of  these,  and  would  not  the  same  occur- 
rences take  place.'  Let  rice-flour  be  given  in  mode- 
rate quantities  (never  exceeding  a  half  bushel  a  day) 
and  no  ill  consequences  will  follow. 


can  be  made  large  enough  for  two  hands,  but  more 
ought  not  to  be  employed  together,  nor  ought  large 
flats  to  be  used.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it  becomes 
more  diflicult  to  obtain  the  prescribed  quantity; 

But  allowing  all  of  these  benefits  to  arise  from  the 
use  of  marsh,  yet  there  is  another  objection  to  be  got 
rid  of,  and  that  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  resided  on  Ihe  sea-board,  that,  if  a 
cow  eats  of  marsh  even  in  a  very  small  quantity,  the 
taste  of  the  marsh  is  immediately  communicated  to 
the  milk,  and  this  becomes  so  disagreeable  that  no- 
thing but  necessity  will  compel  any  one  to  use  it. — 
It  has  hence  been  reasonably  supposed  that  the  milk 
is  rendered  totally  unfit  for  any  purpose.  Not  so. 
For  tea  or  coff'ee,  or  any  thing  where  (dl  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  milk  are  required,  it  will  be  found 
too  disagreeable  for  use,  but  fur  manufacturing  butter 
or  cheese,  it  is  very  little  (if  at  all)  inferior  to  milk 
procured  from  cows  which  have  been  running  at  large. 
In  this  we  speak  from  experience; — not  of  one  year 
but  of  several.  Our  discovery  was  accidental,  and 
we  therefore  merit  very  little  credit  for  it,  for  as  we 
knew  that  turnips  and  cabbages  imparted  an  ill  fla- 
vour to  milk  and  butter,  we  concluded  that  marsh  had 
the  same  effect,  and  our  inquiry  was  not  therefore  di- 
rected to  ascertain  whether  this  was  true  or  not. 
The  first  experiment  we  made  to  afcertain  whether 
cattle  could  be  sustained  on  marsh  alone,  was  on 
three  inilch  cows,  which  were  at  the  time  in  full 
milking.  We  directed  that  the  milk  should  be  kept 
separate  from  that  obtained  from  the  other  cows,  and 
we  were  particular  in  seeing  our  directions  executed. 
The  cream  at  the  proper  time  was  also  collected  and 
kept  separate.  At  the  time  we  had  no  intention  of 
making  further  use  of  them,  but  thought  it  would  be 
as  vvell,  that  the  regular  operations  of  the  dairy  should 
not  be  deviated  from.  After  collecting  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  cream  we  had  it  churned,  and  to 
our  surprise  on  tasting  the  butter  found  nothing  un- 
pleasant in  it.  So  unexpected  an  event  was  not  lost 
on  us,  we  tried  it  again  and  again,  and  still  with  the 
same  success.  Thinking,  however,  that  we  might 
deceive  ourselves  into  believing  what  we  wished, 
(though  at  first  the  result  was  unexpected  to  us)  we 
submitted  butter  made  from  cows  fed  on  marsh  only, 
to  three  gentlemen,  whom  we  knew  to  be  particular 
in  this  respect,  informing  them  before  tasting  it,  from 
what  it  was  made.  I'wo  declared  that  they  perceiv- 
ed no  difference  between  it  and  such  as  they  v.-ere  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  in  market.  The  third  thought 
he  perceived  some  little  peculiarity  of  taste,  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  it  might  be  conceit 
in  him,  and  had  he  not  been  informed  of  it,  he  doubt- 
ed whether  he  would  have  noticed  any  thing  peculiar 
in  its  taste.  We  have  since  communicated  these 
facts  to  several  of  our  friends,  and  we  know  that  but- 
ter made  from  cows  fed  on  marsh  has  been  as  readily 
sold  in  our  city  as  any  other.  Our  experiments  did 
not  rest  here,  but  we  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether 
cheese  made  from  such  milk  would  also  be  free  from 
all  disagreeable  flavour.  We  accordingly  had  seve- 
ral made,  and  found  that  although  the  curd  was  not 
altogether  free  from  the  taste  peculiar  to  marsh  milk, 
yet  it  was  so  slight  as  not  to  be  disagreeable.  We 
did  not  at  the  time  taste  the  whey,  or  if  we  did,  we 
are  not  now  sure  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  our  impression 
that  whatever  it  is  in  the  marsh  that  produces  Ihe  jre- 
culiar  taste,  it  is  absorbed  by  ibe  whey,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  cream  or  curd  partakes  of  it.  If  we  are 
correct  in  this  impression,  the  flavour  being  preserved 
in  Ihe  cheese  made  from  marsh  milk, may  be  account- 
ed for,  from  the  presence  of  some  of  the  whey,  which 
remained  m  the  cheese  notwithstanding  all  of  the 
pressure  used.  If  so,  a  remedy  may  be  found  out, 
and  this  difficulty  removed. 

But  there  is  another  u.se  to  which  marsh  can  be  ap- 
plied, and  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is 
cutting  and  curing  it  in  suinmer  for  the  use  of  stock 
during  winter,  'i'his  is  easily  done,  and  we  assure 
our  readers  will  prove  a  real  acquisition.     It  should. 
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however,  be  cut  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer, 
whilst  it  is  still  young  and  tender,  hit  is  delayed 
until  lale,  one  half  at  least  will  be  good  fur  nothing. 
Being  loo  hard  and  woody  to  be  eaten  by  the  cattle,  it 
will  be  trampled  under  feet,  in  which  case,  although 
the  stock  of  manure  may  be  increased,  yet  iho  object 
for  which  it  was  cut  Will  be  but  partially  obtained.  As 
many  hands  as  can  be  spared  for  this  work  should  be 
set  at  it  as  early  as  the  setison  will  admit,  and  as  each 
ought  to  cut  from  two  to  three  cords  per  diem,  a 
large  quantity  will  soon  be  collected.  As  soun  as  it 
is  brought  ashore,  it  should  be  corded  to  ascertain 
whether  the  full  iiuanlily  has  been  cut,  after  which, 
(or  the  next  day)  it  may  either  bo  spread  on  tlio  spot, 
or  what  is  preferable  carted  to  the  stack-yard  and 
there  spread.  It  soun  dries,  and  being  porous,  it  may 
be  put  up  sooner  than  most  persons  would  think  pro- 
per, in  fact,  in  very  dry  seasons,  we  prefer  curing  it 
in  small  cocks,  which  we  think  better:  in  which  cuse 
the  marsh  is  of  a  handsome  yellowish  brown  instead 
of  the  dark  dead  colour  it  always  has  when  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This,  however,  must 
not  bo  done  in  rainy  seasons.  It  should  then  be,  if 
possible,  perfectly  dried  before  it  is  put  up.  We  at 
first  lost  many  slacks  before  we  discovered  our  er- 
ror. As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  may  be  plac- 
ed in  stacks,  or  in  long  ricks,  made,  however,  as  high 
as  possible,  and  with  a  good  sloping  roof.  Some 
care  must  be  taken  in  putting  it  up,  for  unless  this  be 
attended  to,  therain  will  be  admitted,  and  the  centre 
will  be  found  rotten.  This  can  be  easily  avoided 
with  a  little  care,  and  such  negligence  would  deserve 
such  a  recompense.  It  will  be  much  better,  howev- 
er, if  it  can  be  housed,  as  it  will  keep  better  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  rotting.  In  its  dried 
state,  we  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  feed  cattle  on 
alone,  but  with  the  addition  of  cotton  seed,  rice-fluur, 
or  turnips,  cattle  may  be  made  to  improve  and  oven 
be  fattened  on  it,  though  in  such  a  case  we  would  re- 
commend that  some  other  dry  food  be  substituted  for 
the  marsh,  near  the  time  the  animal  is  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, as  the  flesh  of  an  animal  fed  on  marsh  is  al- 
ways disagreeable. 

What  we  have  stated  in  this  articlecanbe  tested  by 
many  of  our  readers  at  once,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  an  account  from  any  one  who  has  either  tried 
it,  01  may  be  induced  to  do  so.  Our  principal  object  in 
taking  up  this  subject  now,  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  planters  more  to  its  value  than  has  hitherto  been 
done. 

We  cannot  qnit  the  subject  without  giving  the 
credit  of  having  first  used  the  cured  marsh  for  cattle 
during  the  winter  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs.  We  believe  that  Mr.  James  Cuth- 
bert  is  entitled  to  this  merit.  It  was  from  him,  at 
any  rate,  we  received  our  first  hint,  and  we  have 
practised  on  it,  for  many  years,  with  much  benefit  to 
our  cattle. 


PLANTING  CORN. 

Mr.  Smith:  Ifliile  Oak  Flat,  Ohio,  Jlfril  27,  1S32. 

I  ob.=ierved  in  your  paper  of  the  I3th  inst.  some 
strictures  on  my  essay  upon  the  cultivation  of  corn. 
I  agree  with  the  writer,  that  there  is  but  one  proper 
method  to  be  pursued  with  this  grain;  but  to  ascer- 
tain this  is  the  difficulty — that  it  is  so  easy  as  he  sup- 
poses, the  various  opinions  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  different  modes  pursued,  seem  to  render 
rather  doubtful.  That  1  have  fallen  deeply  into 
either  error  pointed  out  by  him,  I  am  not  disposed  so 
readily  to  admit;  certain  it  is  that  I  have  not  followed 
those  around  me,  neither  are  my  opinions  altogether 
new  and  theoretical.  The  gentleman  objects  princi- 
pally to  deep  planting,  and  points  out  several  evils, 
which  he  supposes  to  arise  from  the  practice.  But 
even  did  they  e.xist,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  more 
than  over  balanced  by  the  advantages  gained  by  it. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  heat  enjoyed  by  deep 
and   shallow   planted   corn,   the  difference   is  not,  I 


think,  so  great  as  he  supposes.  The  furrows  being 
opened,  the  heat  soon  peneirad'S  to  Iho  bottom,  being 
increased  by  refiection  from  the  sides;  and  1  have  often 
observed  that  hollow  places  are  warmer  than  elevated 
or  even  level  surfaces.  Corn  deeply  planted,  but 
lightly  covered,  (not  more  than  two  inches  depth  of 
earth  at  most)  come  up,  1  believe,  as  soon  as  that 
planted  near  the  surface.  If  the  structure  of  the  corn 
plant  bo  examined,  it  will  bo  found  to  throw  out  l)nt 
iew  perpendicular  roots,  but  to  depend  chielly  ou  late- 
ral or  horizontal  ones.  By  deep  ])lanting  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  increased,  as  successive  courses  of  them 
will  spring  out  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Of  this  many  shallow  planters  Eeeni  to  be  aware,  and 
endeavour  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  ridging  up 
tlie  earth  around  the  plants,  thus  throwing  off  the 
water  and  depriving  them  of  that  moisture  they  so 
much  require.  What  was  said  of  preserving  a  level 
surface,  was  chiefly  directed  against  this  practice. 
A  level  surface  is  also  necessary  to  enable  the  roots  lo 
spread  properly  without  meeting  with  any  deep  fur- 
rows, thus  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
other  external  injury,  or  forcing  them  to  leave  ihe 
soil  whence  their  chief  support  is  derived  and  de- 
scend perpendicularly,  where,  in  ordinary  soils,  they 
must  soon  meet  with  hard  and  inert  earth.  It  also 
prevents  the  strength  of  any  decaying  substances, 
which  may  be  in  the  ground,  from  escaping.  The 
allusion  to  corn  growing  in  the  finishing  furrows  I 
consider  unfair,  the  soil  being  nearly  all  thrown  out  of 
them,  they  certainly  will  not  produce  so  much.  As 
to  the  plants  being  injured  by  water  I  think  there  is 
little  danger;  the  ground  being  well  ploughed  will, 
except  in  very  wet  soils,  absorb  the  rain  which  usu- 
ally falls  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  principal  objections  to  deep  ploughing,  when 
corn  is  young,  are,  that  the  harrow  answers  a  better 
purpose,  and  there  is  danger  of  burying,  and  thus  in- 
juring the  young  plants.  The  use  of  the  plough 
being  to  destroy  the  weeds,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  crust,  and  supply  fresh  earth  to  draw  around  the 
plants,  1  consider  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  it  to  run 
deep  where  the  ground  was  thoroughly  broken  up 
before  planting.  The  number  of  ploughings  should 
be  regulated  by  circumstances;  some  soils,  and  per- 
haps some  seasons,  requiring  more  than  others. 

But  economy  being  necessary  to  every  farmer,  it 
should  always  be  considered  whether  the  increase  of 
product  will  repay  an  extra  operation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  believe  that  corn  on  the  above 
plan  will  require  less  culture,  than  on  the  shallow 
ploughing,  shallow  planting  system. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  thrown  together  some  remarks  in 
reply  to  Conservator;  the  propriety  of  which  can  best 
be  decided  by  experienced  cultivators.  Being  but 
young  and  rather  inexperienced,  if  I  am  wrong  I 
should  wish  to  be  corrected.  Sorry  should  I  be  if 
any  were  led  astray  by  the  suggestions  of 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ROOT  POTATOES. 

Account  of  an  experiment  in  growing  the  Root  Po- 
tato, and  preserving  Potatoes  in  cellars  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Editor:  March  17,  1332. 

I  promised  you  to  offer,  at  a  fit  and  convenient  op- 
portunity, my  experience  upon  the  failure  of  an  expe- 
riment made  on  sweet  potatoes,  planted  early,  and 
without  previously,  as  is  usual,  forming  a  bed  for  their 
growth,  &c.  Feb.  18,1831,  about  one  task  of  red 
sweet  potatoes  were  planted  whole  as  follows: — a  fur- 
row was  first  made  by  the  plough,  in  which  was 
strewed  a  bed  of  pine-trash,  on  this  were  placed  the 
potatoes  which  were  covered  with  stable  manure, 
and  finally  covered  with  earth  by  running  another 
furrow  near  them,  the  land  was  high  and  warm.  In 
April,  the  crop  of  potatoes  planted  24th  March,  and 


in  the  usual  way  on  beds,  were  as  forward  in  coming 
up,  as  Ihe  former  were  wiiich  had  been  planted  five 
weeks  earlier  and  on  the  level.  July  21,  we  com- 
menced eating  those  in  beds  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks 
lo  the  bed;  at  the  same  time  those  planted  on  the  level 
did  not  [jruduce  as  much  as  the  seed  it  took  to  plant 
ilieni.  In  October,  those  on  the  level  were  as  pro- 
ductive and  large  as  those  in  the  beds;  both  crops 
were  sull'ered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  win- 
ter; they  equally  rotted  to  great  waste  in  Janu- 
ary. Tlie  level  planting  grew  about  four  to  six  inch- 
es under  ground,  the  other  did  not  grow  deeper  than 
the  natural  surface  of  the  land  or  base  of  the  bed.  I 
double-banked  over  a  task  of  the  bedded  potatoes,  pre- 
vious lo  severe  weather,  these  rotted  if  any  thing 
more  rapidly  than  those  let  alone. 

Root  potatoes  are  liable  to  great,  if  not  total  loss, 
after  November,  whether  left  in  the  bed  in  the  field; 
gathered  and  placed  as  slips  in  banks,  or  housed  in 
cellars.  The  only  remedy  for  the  failure  of  this  most 
useful  winter  provision,  may  be  found  in  that  with 
which  I  have  succeeded  lo  my  greatest  satisfaction 
this  winter,  in  preserving  slip  potatoes;  1  did  not  know 
it  in  time  or  would  have  tried  the  experiment  with 
Ihe  roots  in  preference  to  risking  them  in  the  field. — 
A  cellar  is  to  be  made  with  puncheons.  Sic.  in  the 
usual  way,  and  commenced  early  in  October,  this  al- 
lows time  for  green  wood  to  dry  and  dampness  to  es- 
cape; about  a  fortnight  previous  to  gathering  in  the 
slips,  some  useless  hand  should  lake  possession,  and 
a  moderate  smoke  be  kept  up  day  and  night;  this 
smoke  to  be  continued  in  the  same  way  during  the 
w^hole  period  of  filling  the  cellar  with  the  crop.  The 
cellar  should  frontsouth  where  the  door  will  be  placed 
in  the  centre,  thus  affording,  however,  full  entry  be- 
tween the  two  large  bulks,  wherein  a  small  smoke 
not  larger  than  that  produced  by  a  pipe  or  segar  may 
be  kept  up  day  and  night  till  the  provisions  are  con- 
sumed— not  in  the  usual  way,  mostly  by  rot,  but  as 
sweet  and  wholesome  food.  After  the  cellar  is  filled 
or  the  gathering  of  the  crop  finished,  the  door  may  be 
kept  open  in  mild  weather  in  the  day,  and  shut  at 
night.  The  hand  can  leave  the  cellar  as  soon  as  you 
commence  filling;  the  smoke  fed  morning  and  even- 
ing will  be  sufficient.  The  upper  part  of  the  cellar 
should  be  slightly  left  open  the  whole  le.ngth  of  the 
lop,  and  covered  with  two  boards  nailed  together  as 
the  ridge  boards  of  a  house,  v\bich  are  to  be  raised 
sufiiciently  Irora  the  top  to  permit  the  steam  to  escape, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  intrusion  of  rain, 
Sic;  the  top  to  be  closed  up  as  soon  as  severe  cold 
threatens.  The  smoke  insinuates  itself  between  every 
potato  to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  cellar.  The 
potatoes  become  dry  and  sweet  as  is  as  usual  when 
thus  preserved  in  negro  houses. 

By  this  means,  sir,  I  have  been  enabled  to  preserve 
my  crop  of  red  potatoes  at  two  plantations,  scarcely 
losing  ten  baskets  out  of  nearly  three  thousand- — 
Whilst  at  another,  where  I  had  been  unable  to  apply 
this  remedy  in  sufficient  time,  cart  loads  of  reds,  and 
yams,  were  thrown  out  previous  to  my  arrival,  but 
then,  in  carefully  selecting  the  rotten  and  half  decay- 
ed, and  applying  the  smoke,  the  rest  have  been  saved, 
and  are  now  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  dug;  in 
one  instance  I  had  a  long  hill,  out  of  which  half  only 
were  sorted  as  sound,  put  in  an  open  board  house, 
where  they  would  certainly  have  rotted  this  severe 
winter,  but  for  the  constant  smoke,  produced  not  more 
than  one  basket  out  of  four  or  five  hundred  that  were 
put  in  sound.  It  is  true,  the  potato  is  more  apt  to 
sprout  at  this  season,  but  this  is  not  as  bad  as  to  rot, 
and  I  find  that  the  sprout  is  not  as  injurious  as 
where  it  proceeds  from  moisture;  the  potato  retains  its 
dry  nutritious  sweetness,  being  acted  upon  only  by 
warmth.  I  would  advise  those  who  try  this  experi- 
ment, by  no  means  to  suffer  a  flame  or  hot  fire  to 
take  the  place  of  smoke;  the  fire  will  heat  and  may 
injure  to  a  certain  circumference,  and  lo  the  distant 
sections  of  the  cellar  be  a  benefit  if  not  an  injury. — 
The  smoke,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  general  in  its  ef- 
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fects,  producing  a  mild  and  equal  temperature  through- 
out the  cellar,  and  at  tiie  same  time  excluding  the 
outward  changes  of  the  weather  and  drying  up  damp- 
ness. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  sir,  state,  that  this  remedy 
is  hy  no  means  my  own  invention.  Having  been  po- 
litely invited  by  a  planter  in  St.  Paul's  to  look  into 
liis  cellar,  1  was  struck  at  once  with  the  beautiful 
state  of  preservation  his  polatoes'|Tesented.  I  inquir- 
ed the  method  he  pursued.  Pointing  to  the  magic 
circle  beneath  our  feel,  he  said,  "a  small  smoke  you 
see  there  kept  up  day  and  night  has  saved  my  pota- 
toes every  year,  whilst  my  neighbours  have  frequent- 
ly lost  their  whole  crops  by  neglecting  to  pursue  the 
same  plan."  Since  my  knowledge  ol  this  advantage, 
I  find  many  others  liave  been  in  the  possession  of  what 
I  deem  very  important  for  the  cultivators  of  the  sweet 
potato  generally  lo  know.  An  Exotic. 


(From  the  Scottsville  Aurora.)* 

AGRICULTURE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

What  is  the  present  system  of  agriculture  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  has  she  any?  This  is  an  important  question 
and  the  answer  involves  more  than  any  other,  the  in- 
terest of  our  state.  That  Virginia  should  be  an  agri- 
cultural stale,  and  distinguished  greatly  in  this  re- 
spect is  obvious.  For  no  country  in  the  world  has 
nature  done  so  much.  When  Virginia  was  discover- 
ed, we  found  it  remarkable  for  the  great  richness  of 
its  soil,  and  belter  watered  than  any  other  state  in 
the  union.  The  contrast  between  what  it  was  then, 
and  what  it  is  now,  must  forcibly  strike  every  one — 
her  exports  it  is  true  have  been  great,  but  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  life  of  her  soil.  Virginia's 
situation  now  reminds  one  of  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg;  or  of  the  man  who  cut  down  the  grape 
vine  to  get  at  the  grapes. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  there  is  some 
radical  evil  which  has  produced  these  dreadful  results 
lo  Virginia.  And  this  evil  is,  in  not  at  an  early  date 
adopting  a  system  of  restoration.  The  object  of 
the  farmer  has  been  to  make  his  land  yield  as  much 
as  it  would — he  has  cut  down  field  after  field,  and 
thereby  a  continual  system  of  working  have  worn 
them  out;  they  are  then  "turned  out,"  and  soon  assume 
the  Virginia  term  of  "old  field;"  these  soon  become  clad 
with  pine,  as  the  greater  part  of  lower  Virginia  is. 
The  wretched  practice  of  employing  overseers,  the 
most  worthless  class  of  our  community,  is  another 
evil.  The  carelessness  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  is 
a  good  argument  for  the  overseer  to  make  what  he 
can.  And  he  does  it  with  a  vengeance.  They  gene- 
rally have  a  part  of  the  crop,  and  lo  make  that  crop 
as  large  as  they  can,  they  cultivate  as  often  as  they 
can,  thereby  exhausting  the  land  in  a  few  years — 
after  it  is  well  worn  out,  they  leave  it  to  the  wretch- 
ed owner  and  go  to  prey  upon  some  one  else.  The 
farmer,  however,  must  support  his  negroes,  and  to  do 
that  he  must  continue  to  work  his  poor  land,  and 
work  it  they  do  until  it  will  not  raise  a  "nubend," 
(Virginia  term,)  or  a  corn  stalk  as  large  as  a  pipe 
stem . 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  another  cause  of  the 
impoverishment  of  our  lands.  The  good  price  ob- 
tained for  this  article,  caused  forgetfuluess  to  come 
over  the  farmer,  that  with  his  tobacco,  according  to 
his  system  of  cultivation,  he  was  selling  his  land. 
Now  all  Virginia  wants,  is  to  have  her  attention  fully 
awakened  on  the  subject  of  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture— and  that  is  a  system  of  restoration  of  our 
land.  And  to  do  this,  the  following  summary  must 
be  at  once  attended  lo — cultivate  less  tobacco — enrich 
your  lands,  and  you  will  tlien  make  more  in  a  few 
years,  Ironi  the  same  field,  by  a  judicious  cultivation 
of  this  article,  than  you  can  from  the  present  lands 
in  a  number  of  years.  Enclose  your  fields— this 
should  be  the  first  care.  It  is  said  that  land  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  restore  itself,  and  this  it  can  only 


do  by  enclosing  it — stock  is  kept  off,  grass  is  permit- 
ted to  grow.  Cultivate  artificial  grasses — a  great  va- 
riety will  flourish  in  Virginia,  it  at  once  serves  the 
purpose  of  hay  and  manure.  Soil  your  cattle,  they 
should  never  graze  on  the  field  you  cultivate — all  the 
grass  which  springs  up  in  the  field  should  be  suffered 
to  remain;  nature  furnished  this  to  enrich  the  lands. 
Use  every  method  to  make  manure— raise  as  many 
esculents  as  you  can — turnips,  beets,  potatoes — and 
stop  cutting  down  your  woodland.  You  will  want  it 
in  time  to  come.  Plant  hedges— wherever  you  have 
rocks  make  stone  fences,  they  will  last  several  cen- 
turies. And  last  not  least — get  rid  of  as  many  of  your 
slaves  as  can  be  sent  off — this  is  the  most  important 
consideration:  they  eat  and  destroy  in  some  way  or 
other  all  you  make,  and  you  merely  undergo  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  them,  and  receive  nothino-; 
while  you  have  them,  you  cannot  improve  your  lands 
as  you  could  without  them — they  must  eat — they  will 
be  sick— you  must  pay  the  doctor's  bill — you  must 
buy  clothing.  Employ  white  labour,  where  you  en- 
courage white  labourers,  and  they  will  eome  amongst 
us;  there  are  hundreds  of  industrious  white  men, 
who  would  perform  twice  the  labour  of  your  slaves 
for  moderate  wages,  if  there  could  be  a  different  state 
of  things.  Encourage  all  inventions  to  lessen  manu- 
al labour,  this  will  be  one  of  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  your  slaves,  it  will  stop  the  emigration  of  the 
whites  and  increase  the  ingress  of  them.  This  is  an 
important  consideration;  the  whites  arc  constantly 
leaving  Virginia,  for  the  rich  lands  of  the  west,  and 
the  slaves  are  remaining  to  eat  np  the  bread.  Give 
this  deep  consideration — these  hints  are  thrown  out 
by  one  born  and  raised  in  Virginia,  and  who  means  to 
stick  to  her. — With  your  permission,  Messrs.  Editors, 
he  will  drop  frequent  hints  on  this  subject.  He  calls 
upon  all  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  state. 

Old  Dominion. 


Species  for  Ornament,  ^-c. 

ALMOKD-TREE.  AMYGDALU9.  Native  of 


Sweet  almond 
Bitter  almond 


Barbary 


TOP  DRESSING. 

Lime,  air  slaked  and  well  pulverized,  is  said  to 
be  useful  as  a  top  dressing  in  spring,  for  winter  grain. 
Ashes,  too,  either  leached  or  dry,  are  very  usefully 
applied  about  this  time,  to  grain  or  grass.  Dry  un- 
leached  ashes  are  best  for  manure,  but  leached  ashes, 
particularly  soaper's  waste,  which  has  lime  mixed 
with  it,  are  of  use  to  accelerate  and  strengthen  useful 
vegetation. 


HORTZOUI.TURE. 


communis 

ami'ira 
Sflfre  pUno 
l  (Pirsica) 

cochinchinCnsis   China 


Ft. 

18 


Persia  — 


Double  blossomed 
Chinese 

POMACEiE.    JVat.  Sys. 
Mespilcs.  Mespilus. 

Icosandria  Di-pentagynia.    Linn. 
Calyx,  five-cleft;  petdis,  five;  berry,  inferior;  seeds, 
five,  bone-like,  enclosed  in  a  globular  berry. 

2'ime  of  soicing  the  seed — autumn,  or  as  soon  as 
ripe.  Soil — a  rich  loam;  but  it  will  succeed  in  any 
description  of  soil  free  from  the  extremes  of  moisture 
and  dryness.  Uses — for  its  ornamental  habit  of 
growth  and  its  fruit. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER  Via. 

Enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  Forest  Trees. 
(Continued  from  page  70.) 
AMYGDALIN^.     JVat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Almond-tkee.  Amygdalus. 

Icosandria  Monogynia.     Linn. 
Calyx,  five-cleft,  inferior;  petals,  five;  seed,  a  nut, 
oval-shaped,  compressed,  acute,  with  prominent  su- 
tures on   each  side,  netted   in  four  rows  and  dotted, 
enclosed  in  a  villose  or  woolly  drupe. 

Time  of  sowing  seed — Autumn;  cover  with  light 
dry  earth,  three  inches  deep.  Soil — A  sandy  loam, 
in  a  sheltered  situation.  Uses — Gay  and  ornamental 
flowers  in  the  spring:  the  naked  seed  of  the  almond, 
properly  so  called,  yields  an  essential  oil,  and,  by  tri- 
turation, forms  an  emulsion,  or  cooling  beverage, 
much  used. 

The  naked  seed  or  almond  of  the  Amygdalus  ama- 
ra  affords  an  oil  of  similar  properties  to  that  of  the 
Jlmygdtdus  communis,  but  the  bitter  principle  con- 
tained in  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  seed  is  deleteri- 
ous, containing  prussic  acid. 


Species  for  Ornament,  ^-c. 

MESPILUS. 

Medlar,  common 


Var.  Uprt.  medlar 

,,     Dutch 
Quince-leaved  mes- 

pilus 
Tansy-leaved  haw 

thorn 
Large-flowered 
mespilus 
Eng.  Name. 
Pear  tree. 


MESPILUS. 

Germunica 

sir'icta 

diffusa 

S  tomentosa  < 

>•  tanacelifolia 

>  grandiflijra 


England       12 


Greece  12 

S.  Europe    — 

Bot.  Name. 
Pyrus. 

Calyx,  five-cleft;  petals,  five;  seeds,  several,  ob- 
long, blunt,  accuminate  at  the  base,  convex  on  one 
side,  flat  on  the  other,  enclosed  in  a  pome  or  apple, 
fleshy,  with  five  membranous  cells. 

Time  of  sowing  the  seed — Spring:  preserve  the  seed 
during  winter  in  dry  sand.  Soil — rich  clayey  loam, 
but  also  on  gravelly  and  chalky  soils  on  elevated,  ex- 
posed situations.  Uses — for  underwood,  ornamental 
blossoms  and  fruit:  the  white  beam  (pyrus  aria),  how- 
ever, is  considered  by  some  to  rank  as  a  timber-tree, 
the  wood,  tough  and  hard,  is  sometimes  used  for 
axle-trees,  handles  of  tools,  &c.  The  wood  of  the  wild 
service-tree  (torminalis)  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
same  purposes,  and  its  fruit  is  frequently  brought  to 
market. 

Species  for  Ornament,  4'C- 

PEAR-TREE.  PTRtJs.  Native  of    Ft. 

Arbutus  leaved  arbutifol  Virginia 

Var.  Red-fruited  ar-  )     - ,  . 

butus-leavcd  j 


„     White-fruited 

ialba 

arbutus-leaved 

„     Black-fruited 

?■  nigra 

arbutus-leaved 

Snowy 

nivalis 

Austria 

Wild  pear-tree 

comments 

England 

Woolly-leaved 

pollveria 

Germany 

Crabb-tree 

melius 

Britain 

Chinese  apple 

spectiibilis 

China 

Siberian  crab 

prunifulia 

Siberia 

Small-fruited  crab 

baccdla 

Sweet-scented  crab 

coronaria 

Virginia 

Narrow-lvd.  crab 

anguslifulia 

N.  Amer. 

Com.  quince  tree 

cydi'mia 

Austria 

Willow-lvd.  crab 

salicifilia 

Levant 

White  beam-tree 

ana 

Britain 

Swedish  do. 

intermedia 

Sweden 

Wild  service  pear- 
tree 

i  toi-mineilis 

Eng.        3 

Amelanchier. 

Ame 

lanchieb. 

30—40 


Icosandria  Pentagynia.     Linn. 
Snowy  Amelanchier.  hotryapium.      N.  Amer. 
CRATa;o0s. 
Calyx,  five-cleft;  berry,  inferior;  seeds,  two,  round- 
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ish,  umbilicated,  body  somewhat  lung,  dislinctj  carti- 
laginous. 

Time  of  soioing  seed — Autumn.  Soil — will  suc- 
ceed in  almo.-it  any  k.nd  of  soil  of  intermediate  quali- 
ty as  to  moisture  and  dryness:  the  most  ornamental 
and  useful  of  the  species  are  the  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon hawthorn  (oxyacantha),  the  Glastonbury  is  re- 
markable for  the  season  of  the  year  in  whicli  it  comes 
into  flower,  which  is  usually  in  January  or  February, 
and  sometimes  at  Christmas,  according  to  the  slate  ot 
the  weather  then,  and  of  that  during  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn.  The  wood  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  esteemed  for 
axle-trees,  handles  of  tools,  &.e.  When  planted  singly 
it  not  unfrequenlly  rises  to  20  or  even  30  feet  in 
height;  and  we  have  measured  stems  of  individual 
trees  of  tliis  species,  varying  from  3  to  7  leet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  merits  of  this  and  the  interesting 
species  and  varieties  mentioned  below,  for  ornament 
in  park  scenery,  come  more  properly  for  discussion 
under  the  second  division  of  the  subject  of  Planting, 
proposed  in  the  introduction  to  thistreatise:  but  though 
their  value,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  their  natural  habits  and  growth 
offer  matter  well  worthy  the  attention  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  forest-planter,  and  they  are  therefore  here 
enumerated.  Uses — The  common  hawthorn,  it  is 
well  known,  is  used  for  making  quick  or  live  fences. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  plant  strong  and 
large  before  finally  planting  it  in  the  hedge-row. — 
This  plant  deli;;hts  in  a  deep  soil,  and  where  it  is 
not  naturally  such,  its  depth  ought  to  be  increased. 
When  the  plants  or  quicks  are  large,  they  produce  a 
fence  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  save  much  expense 
in  weeding,  nursing,  and  temporary  fencing. 


Species  for  Ornament,  SfC. 

Native  of 


CRAT.3EGt7S. 

Great  American  <  cratmgui  coc- 

hawthorn  l  c'lnea.        ; 

Maple-leaved  — eorddta 

Pear -leaved  — pyrifjlia 

Oval-leaved  — ellipiica 

Hollow-leaved         — glanduljsa 
Yellow-berried        —fidva 
Gooseberry-leaved  — parvifJlia 
Great  red-fruited     — punctata 
Var.  Yellow -fruited — dnrea 
Common  cockspur  — cnisgdlli 
Var.  Pyracantha-  J  — pyracanthi- 
leaved  (,         folia 

„     ^Villow-leaved — salicifulia 
White  thorn  — oxyacantha 

Var.  Common  — vulgm-is 

Var.  Great- fruited — major 
„     Glastonbury    — prcccox 
Dbl.-flowered  — pit-no 


Ft. 


N.  Amer. 


}  - 


Yellow-berried 

Parsley-leaved 

Elegant  red 

Sweet-scented 

Woolly-fruited 

Sloe-leavcd 

Cut-leavcd 

Comb  shaped 

Frosted 

Crimson 

Black-berried 


— aurea 
— azarolus 
— ilegans 
— odoratissima 
— eriocdrpa 
— prunillif'ilia 
— dissicla 
— pectindta 
— pruijv'isa 
— pwiicca 
— mdanocdrpa 


Britain 


S.  Europe 

Crimea 
Britain 
N.  Amer. 
Persia 


Dahuria 
'J'auria 


none,  or  four  petals;  pistil,  one;  capsule  and  jicc</,  the 
same  as  in  iho  bisexual  llower. 

Time  tf  soloing  the  seed — Autumn,  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  dry  the  seed  in  a  cool  airy  loft,  and  preserve  them  in 
sand  during  the  winter;  and  then  in  April  sow  them 
on  beds  of  fresh  mellow  soil;  tho  plants  will  appear  in 
tlio  following  spring;  but  if  sown  in  the  autumn  as 
soon  as  ripe,  most  of  the  plants  will  appear  in  the 
same  season. 

Soil — Clayey  loam  brings  tho  ash  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  but  it  will  grow  on  every  description  of 
soil.  Evelyn  mentions  an  ash-tree  of  132  ieet  in 
height, and  Voung,  in  his  Irish  Tour,  states  the  length 
of  an  ash,  at  thirty-five  years'  growth,  to  be  70  feet. 
Uses — This  wood  is  hard  and  lough,  and  much  es- 
teemed for  implements  of  husbandry,  and  also  for  the 
purposes  of  the  coach-maker,  cooper,  turner,  &.c.  It 
makes  a  profitable  kind  of  underwood,  and  may  be  cut 
every  eiglit  years  for  hoops,  and  every  fourteen  years 
for  hop- poles.  Sic.  It  is  said  that  the  leaves,  when 
eaten  by  oows,  give  the  butter  which  is  made  of  their 
milk  a  rank  taste;  butter,  however,  in  the  spring,  and 
towards  autumn,  has  frequently  a  rank  taste,  when 
the  cows  yielding  it  are  completely  out  of  the  reach  of 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  forest  trees  whatsoever.  When 
planted  in  hedge-rows,  the  ash  is  apt  to  impoverish 
the  soil  around  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  other 
trees.  This  tree  is  by  many  considered  to  stand  next 
in  value  to  the  oak.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  by  the 
oldest  writers.  Where  pollard  trees  are  permitted, 
the  ash  makes  one  of  the  most  profitable.  Dr.  With- 
ering slates,  that  a  decoction  of  two  drachms  of  the 
bark  has  been  used  to  cure  agues.  The  Manna  Ash, 
Frdxinus  rotundifilia,  in  England  seldom  attains  to 
more  than  20  feet  in  height;  the  leaflets  are  shorter, 
of  a  deeper  green  color,  and  more  deeply  serrated  on 
the  margins  than  those  of  the  common  ash.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  is  most  abundant  in  Calabria, 
where  it  grows  spontaneously  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountains.  This  tree  affords  the  well  known 
medicinal  laxative  substance  termed  manna.  It  is 
obtained  by  making  a  horizontal  incision  in  the  stem 
of  the  tree  towards  the  end  of  July.  The  fluid  gum  is 
received  into  cups  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  maple, 
and  conducted  into  them  by  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaf, 
or  by  straws  inserted  into  the  incisions.  The  manna 
continues  to  exude  from  the  wounds  of  the  bole  for 
about  a  month  after  the  incision  it  first  made.  The 
comparative  merits  and  value  of  the  other  foreign  spe- 
cies of  ash  mentioned  below,  remain  yet  to  be  proved 
by  the  British  forester;  and  we  shall  here,  therefore, 
only  observe,  that  the  white  ash  of  North  America, 
among  those  enumerated  below,  is  the  only  species 
that  at  present  is  considered  to  approximate  to,  and 
rival  the  common  ash  in  value.  In  New  Brunswick 
and  Canada  it  most  abounds,  and  is  most  multiplied 
in  the  United  States,  north  of  the  river  Hudson.  Its 
most  favourable  sites  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
edges  and  surrounding  acclivities  of  swamps;  it  there 
sometimes  attains  to  eighty  feet  in  height. 

Timber  or  Forest  Speciis. 


OLEIN.E.    Aut.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Eot.  Name. 

AsH-TREE  FRAXINtJS. 

Polyf;amia  Dicecia.  Linn. 
Bisexual.  Male  Flower — calyx,  none,  or  a 
fonr-parted  perianth;  coro/ia,  none,  or  four  petals;  sta- 
mina, two;  pistil,  one;  capside,  one-seeded,  terminated 
by  a  spear-shaped  membranous  wing.  Female  Flow- 
er— calyx,  none,  or   a  four-parted  perianth;   corolla. 


ASH-TREE 

Common 
Entire-leaved 
White  American 
Var.  Black  do. 
„     Red  do. 


FRAXiNL's.  Native  of 

excilsior  Britain 

simplicifT;lia  

americdna  N.  Amer. 

ptibtscens  

riibra  


Speciesfar  Ornament,  S,-c. 

Weeping  excel,  p/ndula  Britain 

Horizontal  ,,  horizontdlis  

Erose-leaved  „  en'sa  

Striped  bark  ,,  striata  

Wal  n  u  t-  lea  ved  juglandifnlia 

Aleppo  lentiscifulia         Aleppo 

Flowering  I'/rniis  Italy 

Many-flowered  floribimda  Nepaul 

Manna  rotnndifAia         Italy 

Cloth-leaved  pann'iia  N.  Amer. 


Four-sided 

Flat-seeded 

Long- leaved 

Ued-veined 

Green-branched 

Cinerous 

Grey-branched 

Richards' 

Sharp-leaved 

Elder  leaved 

Silver-leaved 

Elliptic-leaved 

Oval-leaved 

Mexican 

Dotted-stalked 

Red-veined 

Powdered 

Mixed 

Expanded 


qtiadrangiddla    

plataeiirpa  

imgifiha 


N.  Amer. 
Corsica 
N.  Amer. 

Mexico 
N.  Amer. 


nibiciinda 

v'lridis 

cini'rea 

dlha 

Hichnrdi 

oxycdrpa 

sambiicifulia 

argi'ntea 

elliptica 

ovdta 

m'xicdna 

ep'iptcra 

rubiciinda  

pxdveruUnta         

mixta  

expdnsa  

JS'at.  Sys. 
Bot.  Name. 
Oleaster-tree.  Ei,iEAGNUs. 

Tetrandria  Monogynia.     Linn. 
Calyx,  four-cleft,  bell  shaped;  corolla,  none;  drupe, 
inferior;  seed,  a  nut,  oblong,  obtuse. 

Time  of  sowing  seed — Autumn:  may  be  sown  in 
pots  or  propagated  by  layers.  Soil — A  sandy  loam  is 
what  it  affects  most.  Uses — It  is  admired  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  foliage.  The  comparative  value  of 
its  wood  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

Species  for  Ornament,  %-c. 

OLEASTER  TREE.      ELiEAGNUS.  Native  of      Ft 

Narrow-leaved  angustifjlia        S.  Europe     18 

(To  be  continued.) 


EL.EAGNE.Si. 

Eng.  Name. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  our  much  respected  friend,  Solomon  South- 
wick,  Esq.  of  Albany,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  one 
among  others  intended  for  the  Plough  Boy,  but  which 
was  left  unpublished  whea  that  valuable  paper  was 
discontinued  for  want  of  patronage. 

Saratoga  Springs,  2id  Feb.  1821. 
Solomon  Sodthwick,  Esq. 

Sir — The  success  I  have  had  in  raising  grapes  in 
this  northern  climate  has  induced  me  to  send  a  copv 
of  the  enclosed  letter  to  a  lady  in  Westchester,  who 
suggested  a  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  my  method  of 
cultivating  the  vine.  As  I  am  desirous  that  the  cul- 
ture of  that  elegant  fruit  should  become  more  general, 
I  have  enclosed  the  letter  to  you  for  publication  in  the 
Plough  Boy,  should  you  think  it  would  be  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  Agriculture. 

With  respect,  sir,  I  am  your  obed't.  serv't. 

Hekrt  Walton. 
Saratoga  Springs,  19(A  Feb.  I8il. 

Madam — .As  the  time  approaches  for  trimmino- 
grape  vines  in  the  spring,  I  will  no  longer  delay  send- 
ing you  an  account  of  the  method  I  have  pursued  in 
cultivating  those  in  my  garden.  My  experiments 
have  been  made  at  a  distance  from  tl;e  seacoast,  but  I 
believe  that  the  mode  I  have  addpted  will  ensure  you 
as  abundant  a  crop  of  fruit  in  Westchester,  as  I  usual- 
ly have  had  in  Saratoga. 

I  will  describe  my  management  of  a  vine  from  the 
fiist  year,  or  when  the  scion  is  planted,  until  it  shall 
be  fuur  years  old;  after  which  lime,  you  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  plant, 
which  may  induce  you  to  adopt  such  difterences  in  the 
mode  of  pruning  and  training  as  circumstances  may 
suggest.  Tlie  general  rules,  however,  for  pruning 
and  training,  given  for  the  first  year,  may  be  pursued 
under  any  situation  in  which  the  vine  may  be  placed. 

During  the  first  year,  I  permit  the  plant  to  grow 
with  all  its  branches  and  limbs;  by  whif;h  means  the 
roots  become  very  much  strengthened  and  increased. 
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In  the  autumn,  as  lale  as  possible,  I  bury  all  those 
branches,  as  well  as  the  old  soiun,  under  an  inch  or 
two  of  clean  <^arden  mold.  Should  they  be  buried 
even  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  they  will  not  be  injur- 
ed. From  the  experience  1  have  had,  I  give  a  decid- 
ed preference  to  burying  vines  with  clean  mold.  Any 
other  substance,  such  as  straw,  matting,  or  litter,  fre- 
quently becomes  mouldy  or  heated,  which  has  a  very 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  plant.  The  objects  ofbu- 
ryino-,  are  to  place  iho  vine  out  of  the  drying  opera- 
tion^of  the  winter's  frosts,  and  that  the  frosts  which 
may  penetrate  the  wood  may  be  gradually  extracted. 
These,  I  find  better  effected  by  mold  than  by  any 
other  substance. 

On  unburying  the  vine  in  the  second  spring,  you 
trim  off  all  the  smaller  shoots,  leaving  one  or  two  of 
the  strongest,  with  two  or  three  eyes  on  each.  From 
the  product  of  those  eyes  you  select  the  strongest 
shoot  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  summer,  and 
rub  off  the  others.  The  one  thus  selected  must  be  tied 
10  stakes  in  as  straight  a  direction  as  possible,  which 
will  increase  its  growth.  It  must  also  be  kept  clean 
of  false  wood,  or  those  shoots  which  spring  up  be- 
tween the  main  shoot  and  the  foot  stalk  ot  the  leaf; 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain,  will  very  much  check 
the  growth  of  the  main  shoot.  This  latter  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  frequently,  that  the  false  wood 
may  not  become  so  hard  as  not  to  be  easily  separated 
by  a  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  Should  the 
trimming  be  made  while  the  false  wood  is  still  tender, 
and  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  length,  the  wounds 
will  heal  immediately,  and  the  bud,  close  to  which  it 
m-ows,  which  is  to  bear  fniit  Ike  next  swnmer,  will 
not  be  injured.  From  this  main  shoot,  thus  trained 
and  trimmed,  you  may  calculate  on  a  little  fruit  the 
next  season.  In  the  autumn  you  may  bury  the  vine 
as  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  third  spring  you  unbury  the  vine  and  cut  the 
last  year's  shoot  down  to  where  the  wood  is  perfectly 
alive,  leaving  as  many  eyes  as  possible.     After  hav- 
ino-  placed   stakes  near  the   root   of  the    vine  in   a 
straio-ht  line,  the  last  year's  shoot  is  to  be  tied  to  them. 
This^method  of  training  I  have  adopted  from  the  re- 
commendation of  Forsyth,  who  has  written  a  very  va- 
luable treatise  on  the  culture  of  frnit  trees  and  of  the 
vine  in  England.     On  his  method  of  cultivating  that 
plant,  I  have  pursued  all  my  experiments.     The  only 
differences  in  our  methods  are  those  which  arise  from 
the  oreater  heat  of  our  summers,  and  the  necessity  of 
burymg  our  vines  in  the  winter.     The  first  case  ren- 
ders more  shade  requisite  fur  the  ripening  the  fruit  than 
he  proposes,  and  the  second  induces  the  gardener,  for 
conveniency,  to  keep  his  plants  as  low  as  possible. 
After  the  vine  is  fixed  to  the  stakes  and  sends  forth  its 
shoots,  you  must  select  two  or  three  of  the  strongest 
of  them  as  bearers  for  the  next  year;  and  those  ought  to 
be  trained  in  a  straight  line  and  kept  clean  of  false  wood. 
The  other  shoots  should  also  be  kept  clean  of  false  wood , 
but  there  ought  to  be  left  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leaves 
and  young  shouts,  and    when   necessary  some  false 
wood,  to  form  a  natural  cannpy  over  the  fruit  which 
will  protect  it  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.     I 
have  therefore  deviated  from  the  course  recommend- 
ed by  Forsyth  for  trimming  the  vines  in  summer,  af- 
ter the  fruit  has  attained  the  size  of  peas.     I  seldom 
trim  them  unless  the  shoots  are  low  or  unproductive, 
and  not  conducive  to  the  formation  of  my  canopy.  In 
the  autumn,  the  old  wood,  which  has  borne  fruit  the 
last  summer,  must  be  cut  down  near  the  places  from 
■whence  the  new  bearing  wood  has  shot  out,  and  the 
plant  bulled  as  before. 

The  treatment  of  the  vine  in  the  fourth  year  will 
be  similar  to  the  last.  It  often  happens  that  the  lower 
shoots  will  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  made  the  bear- 
ers for  the  succeeding  year;  in  which  case  some  of  the 
upper  ones  should  be  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
the  fall  trimming,  a  few  eyes  should  be  preserved  on 
some  of  the  lower  shoots,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
strong  shoots  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  for  the  next 
year's  bearing.     In  case  of  success,  the  old  wood  must 


be  cut  out  to  the  new  strong  shoots.  As  the  vine,  in 
case  it  be  well  cultivated,  will  increase  in  strength 
with  its  age,  the  number  of  bearing  shoots  may  be 
augmented  annually.  1  have  had  six  bearing  shoots 
on  a  vine  of  six  year's  old,  each  shoot  having  about 
twenty  eyes.  I  think,  however,  that  in  case  there  are 
twenty  or  thirty  eyes  on  each  shoot,  that  the  number 
of  shoots  ought  not  to  exceed  eight  or  ten.  tn  the 
autumnal  trimming,  I  do  not  cut  close  down  to  the 
new  shoots,  but  leave  five  or  six  inches  of  wood  to  be 
cut  oft'  in  the  spring,  as  I  have  discovered  that  the 
burying  the  wood,  where  a  new  incision  is  made,  is 
very  apt  to  cause  a  defect  for  j  little  distance  in  the 
wood.  The  only  inconvenience  arising  from  the  spring 
trimming  is,  the  bleeding  of  the  vine.  Some  people 
suppose  it  injuiious,  but  I  am  sensible  that  its  bad  ef- 
fects are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  re.sulting  from  a 
close  trimming  in  autumn,  when  ygu  are  obliged  to 
bury  the  plant. 

The  shuots  which  are  intended  for  bearers  for  the 
succeeding  year,  should  be  kept,  while  growing,  se- 
parated from  other  plants  or  branches,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  as  much  air  and  sun  as  possible,  and 
thus  be  ripened  and  made  hard  before  they  are  buri 
ed,  for  it  is  only  those  parts  which  are  perfectly  ripe 
that  will  survive  the  winter. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.;) 
PRINCE'S  POiNlOLOGlGAL  MANUAL. 

PART  II. 

We  have  received  per  mail  this  continuation  of 
the  labours  of  this  Horticultural  family. 

In  the  preparatory  remarks,  the  author  observes 
that  it  has  been  "found  impossible  to  comprise  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  valuable  varieties  of  fruits  within  the 
limits  of  the  two  volumes,  mere  particularly,  as  the 
varieties  of  apples  alone  would  occupy  nearly  or  quite 
an  entire  volume  of  the  present  size.  It  has  been 
deemed  the  best  course  to  concentrate,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes,  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  of  the 
other  classes  of  fruits,  leaving  the  apples  to  form  an 
after  volume,  which  will  contain  in  addition  thereto, 
the  descriptions  uf  other  classes  of  fruits  not  compris- 
ed in  the  two  first  volumes,  as  well  as  some  addition- 
al varieties  of  the  classes  previously  noticed." 

That  we  have  heretofore  been  very  deficient  in 
common  place  pumulogical  works,  all  must  allow, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  author  will  receive 
such  acknowledgments  for  his  past  services,  as  will 
encourage  him  to  persevere,  until  he  shall  have  de- 
scribed all  of  our  most  valuable  fruits  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  confusion  of 
names  which  exists  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
every  young  hortictilturist. 

Many  perhaps  will  be  disappointed  in  not  finding 
the  description  of  apples  included  in  the  second  vo- 
lume; but  when  we  consider  that  apples  in  this  sec- 
tion are  of  more  importance  than  almost  any  other 
one  species  of  fruit,  and  that  at  this  time  there  appears 
tube  more  attention  paid  to  their  cultivation  than  at 
any  former  period,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  present  attempt  to  establish  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  through  the  state,  we  think 
the  author  has  done  wisely  in  deferring  fur  the  pre- 
sent that  important  part  of  his  intended  work,  feeling 
confident  that  he  will  receive  during  the  coming 
season  much  useful  information  from  these  auxilia- 
ries; and  we  hope  orchardists  generally  will  feel  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  thenr  to  make  very  particular  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  such  valuable  new  varieties 
as  may  be  found,  or  are  known  to  be  growing,  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhoods.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
and  all  the  valuable  varieties  which  may  be  found 
growing  only  in  Western  New-Vork  described,  the 
author's  prediction  will  be  fulfilled— "they  will  fill  a 
volume." 

The  'iG  first  pages  of  the  present  volume  are  taken 
up  with  a  continuation  of  the  description  of  peaches. 


most  of  which  are  minutely  described,  and  will  be 
found  highly  useful  to  those  who  are  wishing  to  se- 
lect from  nurseries-,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  wish- 
ing to  cultivate  for  themselves. 

He  has  described  about  two  dozen  varieties  of  nec- 
tarines, comprehending  a  choice  variety.  As  this 
species  of  I'luit  is  so  generally  destroyed  by  thecurcu- 
lio  of  this  section  of  country,  readers  will  not  feel 
that  interest  in  their  cultivation  that  they  would  were 
they  allowed  to  come  to  petfection.  The  tree  flour- 
isliei  equally  well  with  the  peach  in  this  vicinity;  and 
should  there  be  found  any  preventive  against  the  ra- 
vages of  our  common  enemy,  the  fruit  would  form  a 
great  addition  to  our  tables. 

'I'he  author  next  goes  on  to  describe  plums.  He 
has  given  descriptions  of  above  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty varieties,some  of  which  have  been  cultivated  under 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  different  names — enough  to 
confuse  a  whole  nation  of  nursery  men.  So  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  varieties,  this  part  of  his 
work  does  him  much  credit,  as  it  could  not  have  been 
made  without  much  observation.  We  hope  many  of 
our  Hurticulturists  will  follow  the  example  of  D. 
Thomas,  as  mentioned  at  page  96,  and  transmit  to 
JNlr.  Pri.nce,  from  time  to  time,  such  new  varieties 
as  may  come  within  their  knowledge,  as  by  so  doing 
they  will  secure  an  honour  to  themselves,  and  confer 
a  favour  on  Mr.  Prince  and  their  country. 

He  has  given  us  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of 
cherries,  with  their  synonyms;  together  with  the  his- 
tory many  of  them,  by  whom  they  were  produced,  whe- 
ther accidental,  or  by  cross  breeding,  8t,c.  We  had  our 
attention  drawn  to  his  observations  upon  the  yellow 
Spanish:  "This  variety,  I  believe,''  says  the  author, 
"to  be  at  present  extinct,  as  it  is  not  enumerated  in 
any  catalogue  of  the  present  day,  not  even  in  that  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society."  If  this  variety, 
which  has  formerly  been  so  highly  spoken  of  by 
horticultural  writers,  has  become  extinct,  it  should  be 
generally  known,  and  although  it  may  not  be  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  yet  it  is  retained  in  most  of  those  of  our 
own  country;  and  trees  are  yearly  sent  from  the  east 
on  orders  by  that  name.  Should  Mr.  Prince  be  cor- 
rect on  this  point,  we  hope  our  nurserymen  will  cor- 
rect their  mistakes.  His  descriptions  uf  the  varieties 
of  this  fruit  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those 
who  are  wishing  to  make  a  choice  selection  for  their 
gardens  or  orchards,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
are  intending  to  cultivate  for  the  market,  as  he  not 
only  designates  their  colour,  fruitfulness  of  the  tree, 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  time  of  ripening,  but  also  their  ca- 
pability of  bearing  transportation,  &c.  IMany  new 
varieties  are  described  by  him  not  to  be  found  in  old 
catalogues,  some  of  which  are  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing superior  qualities. 

Alnwiids.  This  fruit  is  almost  wholly  unknown 
as  growing  in  this  section,  and  yet  the  trees  are  found 
equally  as  hardy  as  the  peach,  and  are  not  as  likely 
to  be  injured  at  the  roots  by  the  grub  as  the  peach 
tree.  He  has  described  some  fifteen  varieties,  differ- 
ing in  the  thickness  of  their  shells,  as  well  as  flavor 
of  the  nut. — Peaches  innoculated  on  almond  stocks 
are  said  to  be  more  durable  than  when  upon  their 
own.  A  few  of  them  should  be  found  in  every  gar- 
den. 

His  assortment  of  raspberries  is  as  extensive  as 
there  is  need  of,  and  his  descriptions  so  plain,  in  most 
cases,  as  to  enable  those  who  have  this  fruit  growing 
without  correct  names,  to  determine  to  which  variety 
they  belong. 

About  seventy  varieties  ef  strawberries  are  named 
and  described  with  precision,  and  their  merits  and  de- 
merits fairly  discussed;  and  we  hope  from  the  know- 
ledge of  this  plant,  and  its  varieties,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Prince's  works,  to  see  it  more 
generally  cultivated,  as  few  varieties  of  fruit  are 
more  universally  liked,  and  none  considered  as  con- 
tributing more  to  health. 

Mr.  Prince  concludes  this  number  with  a  descrip- 
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lion  of  about  sixty  varieties  of  pears  not  eniiine- 
rated  in  lite  first  vohimc;  niakinji;  in  all  the  most  ex- 
tensive variety  ever  cultivated  in  this  country.  Hav- 
ing his  own  iiarlicular  descriplicjn  of  must  varieties 
of  fruil,  we  may  naturally  sopiKise  that  he  will  here- 
after be  very  particular  in  the  trees  which  he  shall 
offer  to  the  public,  as  any  niislake  or  misrepresenta- 
tion will  be  more  easily  delected  than  it  would  have 
been  before  we  were  favored  with  any  standard,  with 
which  they  could  be  compared. 

We  recommend  the  two  nnmbers  of  this  work  to 
every  fanner,  gardener  or  orchardist,  as  an  invaluable 
addition  to  whatever  stock  of  knowledge  he  may  pos- 
sess on  this  subject,  as  the  sooner  it  becomes  dissemi- 
nated through  our  country,  the  sooner  shall  we  be  re- 
lieved from  the  Babel  like  confusion  which  at  present 
exists  with  regard  to  the  names  ot  fruit.  We  also 
recommend  it  to  those  agricultural  or  horticultural 
societies  which  are  organized,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  ne.xt  number,  to 
forward  to  Mr.  Prince  specimens  and  descriptions  of 
such  choice  varieties  of  fruit  as  may  come  within 
their  knowledge,  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  work 
whieii  no  other  person  in  the  U.  States  has  ever  had 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  enterprize  to  undertake. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
REIklEDY  FOR  DISEASED  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Framingham,  ^ipril,  1S32. 

I  ask  leave,  through  your  paper,  to  communicate 
to  the  owners  of  apple  trees,  a  hint,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  useful.  I  observe,  that  some  of  my  trees 
which  are  putting  forth  leaves,  and  whose  roots  ap- 
pear not  to  be  injured,  are  nevertheless  entirely  dead 
at  and  near  the  ground.  The  lops  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue alive  through  a  part  or  all  the  season,  but  they 
must  soon  die,  unless  the  method  which  I  am  about 
to  suggest  will  save  them.  It  is  the  same  method 
which  some  of 'your  readers  know,  has  been  adopted 
to  save  trees  from  which  mice  have  eaten  the  bark 
near  the  earth.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  had  an  ap- 
ple tree  which  had  been  stripped  in  that  manner,  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches;  it  was  about  two  inches  in 
diameter.  At  the  season  of  grafting,  I  took  some 
twigs,  four  in  number,  of  the  proper  length,  and  cut 
off  the  ends  obliquely,  making  a  suitable  angle.  One 
end  was  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the 
other  under  that  of  the  body,  immediately  above  the 
place  injured.  They  were  kept  in  place  by  a  strintr 
which  was  wound  round  the  tree,  and  the  air  was  e.'i- 
cluded  by  a  plentiful  application  of  clay,  which  was 
confined  in  the  usual  manner.  I  had  not  much  con- 
fidence of  success,  though  [  had  heard  that  such 
things  had  been  done.  All  thetwigs,  however,  took, 
a;id  the  circulation  of  the  sap  through  ihem  was  suf- 
ficienl  to  prevent  the  tree  from  liHing  much  retard- 
ed in  its  growth.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  tree.  'I'he 
twigs  are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  two 
of  ihem  have  grown  firmly  together,  and  the  others 
will  probibly  do  the  same  the  coming  season.  The 
stock  within  has  decayed,  and  given  place  to  another 
generation.  So  much  for  fact;  and  the  incredulous 
will  be  cured  gratis,  if  they  should  jiass  through  this 
village,  and  will  examine  lor  themselves. 

I  have  no  doubt,  there  are  tiiousan  :s  of  trees  now 
considered  dead,  that  might  be  preserved  in  the  same 
manner.  The  number  oi  twigs  or  suicms  ought  to  be 
increased  in  proporticm  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  1 
should  reciminend  that  they  be  small,  say  one-quar- 
ter or  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  larger 
gcion  will  not  easily  bend  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  its 
place.  It  might  facilitate  the  operati'in,  to  confine 
each  scion  bj'  staples  made  of  wire,  before  putting  on 
the  string,  which  may  be  removed  before  the  next 
season. 

If  this   communication  shall  be  the  instruinent  of 
calling  back  to   life  any  deceased  favourite  in  the  or- 
chards of  your  readers,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 
Respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

JosiAH  Adams. 


PARSNIPS. 
Extracts  (from  the  General  T'iciv  of  the  jlgricidlnre 
of  Hertfordshire,  drawn  up  hy  order  of  the  Board 
of  .'Jpienllrire,  hij  Mr.  Jirlhvr  Vonng,  its  Secreta- 
ry; printed  in  1801;)  on  the  subject  of  Parsnips. 
"This   plant  makes  a  great  figure   in  the  experi- 
mental ground  of  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury;  the 
crop  is  good  and  quite  clean.     Fatting  o.xen  consume 
them  inost  advantageously;  their  benefit  thus  applied, 
is  so   great  as  to  nearly  equ.il,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  oil  cake.     They  are  consequently  excel- 
lent for  all  stock,  but  superior  in  fatting  bullocks." 

N.  B  — Under  the  head  of  beets,  Mr.  Young  adds, 
'•the  common  red  beet  and  the  root  of  scarcity,  are 
cultivated  successfully  in  the  experiment  ground  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury.  The  former  answer 
greatly  in  fatting  cattle;  almost  as  well  as  parsnips, 
and  belter  than  carrots." 

N.  B. — The  quantity  of ;)ors;ij;)S  under  cultivation 
in  the  above  case,  was  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  the 
whole  of  the  experiment  ground  consisted  of  seven- 
teen acres,     pp.  115  and  23-2. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  General  fiew  of  the 
Jlgrictdture  of  the  County  of  Kent,  by  Mr.  John  Boge, 
published  1804,  we  find  that  prtrs?ii;)s sliced  and  kiln- 
dried,  succeed  very  well  as  a  sea-store;  but  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  it  was  decided,  that  parsnips 
could  not  be  substituted  for  any  part  of  the  diet  of 
seamen  in  the  British  navy;  and  that  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  more  convenient  to  serve  out  lemon 
juice  in  preference  to  vegetables,  as  occupying  less 
room.     pp.  227,  233. 


RURAIi  ECONOMi^r. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

SILK. 

Observations  on  the  Raising  andManupactur- 

■  iNG  OF  Silk. 
Dear  Sir:  "Mount  Gill,  Feb.  17,  1832. 

My  daughter  has  sent  you  a  skein  of  silk  of  her 
raising  and  manufacture.  There  is  a  great  deal  said 
and  written  on  the  raising  and  reeling  of  silk;  as  far 
as  this  business  has  come  under  my  observation,  I 
think  it  a  simple  process,  and  which  can  he  jierform- 
ed  by  boys  and  girls  with  more  dexterity  than  by 
grown  persons,  and  in  all  probability  with  as  much 
judgment.  All  business  requires  aUention,  and  so 
does  the  raising  of  silk,  and  without  application  and 
attention,  I  say  let  it  alone,  fur  no  business  is  success- 
ful without  it.  My  daughter  the  last  summer  raised 
five  pounds  of  cocoons,  which  she  reels  and  manufac- 
tures into  sewing  silk.  The  process  is  performed  on 
a  common  clock  reel,  and  can  be  performtd  by  any  in- 
dividual who  understands  reeling  yarn.  Put  in  a 
tub  as  many  cocoons  as  you  wjsh  the  size  of  the  thread 
to  be.  Pour  warm  water  over  them,  take  up  the 
ends  of  each  cocoon,  embody  them,  and  proceed  to 
reel.  Ifone  of  the  fibres  should  break,  take  it  up  and 
attach  it  to  the  thread;  proceed  on;  butalways  mind  to 
keep  the  water  warm.  This  is  the  mode  my  daugli- 
ter  pursues  to  reel  her  cocoons,  and  I  see  no  difficul- 
ty at  all.  The  only  subject  is,  would  the  raisinir  of 
silk  be  a  profitable  business.  " 

lours,  very  respectfullv, 

Abraham  Geiger. 

The  skein  of  silk  accompanying  this  letter  is  real- 
ly a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  sewing  silk.  We 
have  shown  it  to  many  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
(some  of  whom  are  fully  capable  of  judging  of  such 
miilters)  all  have  admired  it  much,  and  some  have 
pronounced  it  equal  to  any  they  have  ever  seen, some 
few  thought  it  twisted  a  little"  too  much.  We' fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Gsiger,  that  too  much  fuss  is  made 
about  the  raising  of  silk.     The  process  is  not  difficult, 

and  only  requires  attention   and  a  little  industry. 

VVe  have  no  data,  from  which  we  could  form  an  opin- 


ion relative  lo  its  profitableness  in  the  SoxUhem 
Slates.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  it  cannot 
prove  otherwise,  especially  while  cotton  remains  at 
such  low  prices. — Ed.  So.  Jlgricul. 

[As  to  the  simplicity  of  raising  silk,  the  above  let- 
ter and  the  commentary  of  the  Editor  of  the  South- 
ern Agriculturist,  are  perfectly  correct.  We  have 
had  much  experience  in  the  business  and  can  s.ay  that 
the  whole  process  is  simple,  easily  acquired  and  easily 
performed.  The  business  would  be  profitable  if  mul- 
berry trees  were  convenient,  and  the  business  well 
conducted— probably  more  so  in  the  South  than  any 
of  the  present  objects  of  culture.— A'ciifor  A.  Farmer. 1 


A  BARN. 

A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  his  barn: — "My  barn  is  built  in  a 
bank  which  faces  lo  the  south,  and  is  fifty-six  feet 
long  by  thirty-two  wide,  standing  the  end  to  the 
south,  and  not  the  side,  as  Ulmus  directs.  It  is  di- 
vided as  follows:  eighteen  feet  for  bay,  eighteen  feet 
fur  floor, and  twenty  feet  fur  granary,  carriage  room, 
and  horse  power  for  threshing  machine,  which  is  twen- 
ty feet  square.  The  granary  is  ten  by  twelve  feet 
square,  and  the  carriage  room  is  ten  by  twelve  feet 
square.  Under  the  bay  and  floor  is  the  stabling,  with 
an  aisle  through  the  centre  eight  feet  wide;  each  side 
is  thirty- six  feet  of  stabling,  with  the  mangers  by 
the  side  of  the  aisle,  from  which  the  fodder  is  sup- 
plied to  the  mangers.  At  the  back  end  of  the  aisle, 
and  under  the  floor,  is  the  place  to  store  potatoes  for  fall 
feeding,  the  doors  to  stables  and  aisle  are  at  the  south 
end,  and  a  stairway  from  the  centre  of  the  aisle  to  the 
floor  of  the  bay,  through  which  the  fodder  is  thrown 
into  the  aisle.  Sheds  are  built  on  ieach  side  of  the 
barn  at  right  angles,  and  as  deep  as  the  bay;  the  low- 
er part  of  these  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  stabling, 
walled  on  the  back  side.  The  manure  is  cast  from 
the  stables  under  these  sheds,  where  it  is  preserved 
from  being  leached  by  the  rains.  These  sheds  afford 
ample  room  for  such  stock  as  are  not  stabled,  and  also 
above  for  fodder. 
"By  this  arrangement,  a  team  may  be  driven  through 
the  barn  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

"A  barn  of  the  above  descriptiofl  can  be   built  for 
about  $500  in  most  of  the  western  parts  of  New-York, 
allowing  all  above  the  lower  story  to  be  builtof  wood. 
"I  am,  yours.  Sic.  T.  H." 


PASTURE  FOR  SWINE. 

A  lot  well  seeded  with  clover  is  an  elysian  field  for 
swine,  and  will  fit  them  for  the  butcher  much  quicker 
than  you  could  qualify  a  dull  boy  for  college.  Be- 
sides, if  the  ugly  but  useful  creatures  are  accommo- 
dated with  a  puddle  and  a  clover  patch,  together  with 
the  fee  simple  of  a  snug  and  dry  dormitory,  in  which 
they  may  enjoy  their  nap  after  dinner,  like  other  epi- 
cures, they  will  be  as  quiet  as  lambs  and  as  fat  as  al- 
dermen, and  will  need  but  little  more  wailing  on  than 
if  they  were  already  in  the  pork  barrel,  well  saturat- 
ed with  rock  salt  of  prime  quality.  But  you  must 
not  allow  them  all  these  privileges,  without  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  natural  right  of  rooting,  otherwise 
they  will  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  pasture  as  a  pig 
in  a  parlor,  or  a  bad  man  inoflice.  A  few  sweet  apple 
trees  in  a  pig  pasture,  will  add  utility  to  ornament 
and  prove  auxiliary  lo  other  means  of  brintring  for- 
ward its  animal  products.  Swine,  however,  should 
not  become  "pigs  in  clover,"  till  about  the  first  of 
May,  that  the  grass  may  have  a  little  time  to  get  the 
start  of  their  voracity. 

Easy  method  of  fine  edging  a  razor On  the  rough 

side  of  a  strap  of  leather  rub  a  piece  of  tin,  or  a  com- 
mon pewter  spoon;  for  half  a  minute,  or  till  the  lea- 
ther becomes  glossy  with  the  metal.  If  the  razor  be 
passed  over  this  leather  about  half  a  dozen  times, 
it  will  acquire  a  very  fine  edge. — ^V.  Y.  Farmer. 
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Prices  Current  in  Acw  Fork,  May  12. 
Beeswax,  yellow  ISaiO.  Cotton,  New  Orleai.s  .11 
a  .13;  Upland,. S J   a  .1 1^;  Alabama,  .9  a  HJ.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  UJa  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;  f;ax,.\me- 
^ican,^aS.-  fioxsecii.  T  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   York,  bbl.      —  a  5.31;  Canal,  5.56  a  5.87; 

Bait.  Hwd-5t.  6.G2  a ;  Kli'd.  oily  mills a  6.12; 

country,  5.37  a ;  .\lexand'a,  5.37  a  5.50;  Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.25;  Petersg.  5.25  a ;  KyeFlour, 

a4.00;IndianMeal.perbbi.2.75a  2.S7;per  hhd. 

13.50  a  13.73;  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.09  a  1.12;  Vir. 
l.IOa  1.13;  Rye,  North,  78  a—;  Corn  ,  Vel.  Nor.  58  a 
S9;  Barley,  . —  a  . — ;  Oats, Sth.  and  North, .40  a  47; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu.  5.Beans,7bu.7.00a  8.00  ;P7o- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  9.0U   a  9.60;  prime  5.37J  a  5.75. 

cargo a ;  Lard,  "^a  9;    Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12.50  a  13.60;  prime  10.26  al0.62i. 


RARE  AND  CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Among  the  new  varieties  of  Garden  Seeds  kept  for 
sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Seed  Store,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  BEANS.— These 
Beans  were  first  cultivated  [by  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer]  last  year,  and  a  brief  notice  was  taken  of 
their  excellent  quality  in  the  Farmer.  They  are  pole 
Beans,  and  unrivalled  for  richness,  as  green  as  Snap 
Beans,  and  very  productive. 

CHOU  DE  MILAN,  or  Milan  Cabbage,  believed  to 
be  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  of  Savoy  Cabbage. 

TRUE  VEGETABLE  MARROW.— This  Squash  is 
said  by  English  writers  to  be  very  superior  in  richness 
to  any  other  of  the  Squash  tribe.  So  highly  is  it 
spoken  of  in  the  English  Horticultural  works  that  we 
have  imported  it  at  considerable  expense. 

COCOANUT  SQUASH— This  is  truly  an  acquisi- 
tion to  our  gardens.  It  is  more  properly  a  pumpkin 
than  a  Squash,  and  the  richest  and  sweetest  of  all  the 
tribe.  The  Editor  last  fall  purchased  one  in  New 
York  about  thirty  incbes  long  and  ten  in  diameter, 
grown  by  C.  H.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Harlem,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  genuine  seeds;  the  seeds  of 
this  Squash  are  those  now  for  sale. 

ACORN  SQUASH.— A  few  seeds  of  this  excellent 
Squash  also  for  sale. 

NORTHERN  PUMPKIN.— The  true  Northern  Pump- 
kin, so  celebrated  in  the  north  for  pumpkin  pies,  an 
excellent  vegetable,  cither  for  stock  or  table  use.  Al- 
so the  Pennsylvania  Pumpkin  in  quantity. 

LONG  POD  \VHITE  OKRA.— This  was  also  culti- 
vated last  year  for  the  first  time  in  this  vicinity  by  the 
Editor.  It  is  very  superior  to  the  common  kind;  the 
pods  being  doulile  the  length,  and  the  plants  producing 
double  the  quantity  of  the  common  kind. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLOWER  GARDEN 
DIRECTORY, 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the  culture  ol 
plants  in  the  hot-house,  garden-house,  flower  garden; 
and  rooms  or  parlours,  for  every  month  in  the  year, 
with  a  description  of  the  plants  most  desirable  in  each, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to 
their  growth,  tlie  proper  season  for  transplanting,  &C. 
Instructions  for  erecting  a  hot-house,  green-house,  and 
laying  out  a  flower  garden.  Also,  table  of  soils  most 
congenial  to  the  plants  contained  in  the  work.  The 
whole  adapted  to  either  large  or  small  gardens,  with 
lists  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  con- 
tents, a  general  index,  and  a  frontispiece  of  Camellia 
Fimbriata.  By  Hibbert  and  Buist,  Exotic  Nurserymen 
and  Florists. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.     Price,  §2. 


Bil.Z.TIMORZ:    FBICES    CUBRBXaV. 


DEVON  CALVES. 

For  sale,  if  taken  immediately,  a  full  blood  Devon 
Bull  Calf,  4  weeks  old.     Price  §30. 

Also,  a  three-quarter  blood  DcvonHeifer,  same  a^e. 
Price  8-'0. 

Both  these  are  beautiful  animals,  and  will  not  be 
sold  at  these  prices  unless  taken  immediately. 

Address  I.  I.  Hitchcock  at  this  office.         May  IS.  It. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrougiit  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattoes;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  M'eeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Ap.  20.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


IMPROVED  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 
A  few  Calves  lialf  blooded  Durham  Short  Horn  and 
half,  Devon— Price  $50;  and  lialf  blooded  Southdown, 
and  three-quarter  blooded  Merino  Sheep  — Price  jjio] 
for  sale.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock,  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow' 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price' 
if  immediately  taken,  J,150.  Apply  to  I.  1.  llitchcock| 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 

GARDENER  WANTED. 

Wanted  immediately,  a  good  Gardener.— Such  a  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  and  permanent  situ- 
ation will  do  well  to  apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Farmer.  May  4.    2t. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Flower  Seeds  of  last 
year's  growth,  many  of  which  are  new  and  the  most 
rare  London  varieties;  6J  cents  per  paper. 

Early  striped  Marigold,  Mexican  Ageratum  do..  Blad- 
der Katmia,  Clemantis  FlamuUa,  Poppy  4  fine  varieties, 
Scarlet  Mallow,  Showy  Schizanlhus,  Wing  leaved  do., 
Clarkea  Pulehella,  Primrose,  4  varieties,  Azure  Blue 
Gilia,  .-Vfrican  Hibiscus,  Red  lee  Plant,  '.Vhite  Cypress 
Vine,  Larkspur,  3  sorts,  Convolvolus,  4  varieties,  Ho- 
nesty or  Satin  Flower,  Sweet  Basil,  Paeony,  Polyanthus, 
Mourning  Bride  orSttcetScabius,  Floss  IdonisorPhea- 
sant's  Eye,  Love  Lies  Bleeding,  Prince's  Feather,  Globe 
Amaranthus,  red  and  white,  China  Asther,  4  varieties. 
Scarlet  Cacalia,  Sweet  Sultan,  Chrysanthemum,  mixt 
colors,  Job's  Tears,  Morning  Glory,  mixt  colors.  Gourd, 
3  sorts,  Pomegranate  or  Sweet  Scented  Melon,  Varie- 
gated Euphorbia,  Flowering  Beans,  6  varieties,  Balsam, 
mixt  colors,  Cypress  vine.  Sweet  Peas,  8  sorts,  Lupins, 
mixt  colors,  lee  Plant,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Forget-me-not, 
Evening  Primrose,  Sweet  Scented  .Mignonette,  White 
Egg  Plant,  Catch  Fly,  Marigold,  of  sorts.  Devil  in  a 
Bush  or  Love  in  a  Mist,  Nasturtium,  Heart's  Ease  or 
Pansey,  Purple  Candy  Tuft,  Fading  Beauty,  Golden 
Eternal  Flower,  Mock  Orange,  Snake  INlelon,  Snails, 
Double  Purple  Lady  Slippers,  Monk's  Hood,  Hollyhock, 
mixt  colors,  Scarlet  Snap  Dragon,  Columbine,  Scarlet 
Trumpet  Flower,  Canterbury  Bells,  Bloody  Wall 
Flower,  Stock  Giliflower,  mixt  colors,  Sweet  Scented 
Virgin's  Bower,  Pink,  mixt  colors,  Sweet  William,  Fox 
Glove,  assorted,  French  Honeysuckle.     Also,  50  other 

fine  varieties  not  enumerated For  Sale  by 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pra/(  street  wharf. 


Baltimore  Market. — Wheat  has  advanced  a  few 
cents  since  our  last;  but  in  other  articles  of  produce 
there  is  not  the  slightest  variation.  The  wagon  price 
of  Howard  street  flour  remains  at  $6.25.  There  is  no 
rye  in  market. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality,  3.00  a 5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,3uitablefor3egars,6.00a  15. 00; yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  15.00  al9. 00.— Fi'iie  yellow, 

IS. 00a  22.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  709  hhd.  Md.;  28  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  10  hhds.  Pennsylvania— total  747  hhds 

Flodr— best  white  wheat  family,  $6.75  n  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,    5.37    a   5.50  city    mills,  6.50    a 

Susq.   6.25  a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  1.20  a  1.25;  white    do  — ;Susq  — ,  a 

— Corn,  white,  46  n  —  yellow  46  a  47;  Rye,  75  a  — 
—Oats,  35  a  36.— Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Cloveb-3eeip6.00  a   G.50— Timoihv  .  2.00   a  2,50-Or- 

chard    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75   a  S7J-Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb. — 

Barlet, -Flaxseed  1.50  aI.62-CoTTON,Va.8al0.>-Lou. 
9(1  13— Alab.  8  a.  lli-Tenn.  8  n.  6^;  N.  Car.  8  ,i .  10- 
Upland  8  o  11— Whisk ev,  hhds.  Istp.  274;in  bbls.  29^n 

30  a Wool,  H'os/ifd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  40  o  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  F'ull  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  J225c230;  Country,  dew-rotted.  5^ 
aSc.  lb.  water-rotted, 7  a 9c. — Feathers,  35 a S6;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  a ,    ground,  1.50    a — bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2S.00(iS0.OO;  bar  Sus.perlon, 

72.50  a  SO. 00 Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.50— 

Oak   wood,  3.25   a  3.50— Hickory,  4.50   a . 


LUCERNE  AND  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED. 
Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  j.  s.  EASTMAN. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  25,  1832. 


Chevt. — We  publish  Dr.  Harileii's  communica- 
tion on  cheat,  although  we  do  not  see  lliat  he  throws 
any  new  light  on  the  subject.  No  one  believes  thai 
any  write:  has  staled  that  wheat  degenerales  into 
cheat,  knowing  the  statement  untrue.  ^Ve  have  no 
doubt  they  all  believe  ii;  and  furtlier,  we  have  as  lit- 
tle doubl  iliat  the  evidence  ihey  had  ol'  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  would  have  satisHcd  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  mass  ol"  mankind-  And  yet  we  are 
as  fully  satisfied  of  theerroneousness  of  the  statement 
as  we   are  of  the  well   established  fact,  that,  if  we 

■  plant  Irish  /lolaloes.  we  shall  not  gather  Egg  plants, 
nor  tomatoes,  nor  bitter  sweet,  nor  Jerusalem  clier- 
ries,  nor  any  other  fruit  of  that  genus  of  plants,  but 
simply  lri>h  potatoes.  Dr.  Hatden's  allusion  to  the 
parable  of  the  tares,  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  forci- 
ble argument  in  support  of  the  popular  belief.  In- 
deed, ii'we  take  that  parable  as  e\idence  in  the  case 
of  cheat,  it  establishes  conclusively  the  erroneousuess 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  degeneracy  of  wheal  to  cheat. 
The  man  "sowed  good  seed  in  his  field:  But  while 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade 
was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared 
the  tares  also."  Now  it  does  not  appear  from  this 
parable,  that  the  tares  sprung  from  the  wheat;  but  an 
enemy  to  ihe  farmer ''sowed  tares  among  the  wheat." 
There   is,   however,  no  evidence   that  the  tares  of 

'  the  Scriptures  are  the  same  as  the  cheat  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

As  the  past  winter  has  been  very  hard  on  wheat 
and  rye,  the  produce  of  cheat  must  be  very  abundant, 
if  that  be  the  true  origin  of  it.  The  discussion  on  the 
subject  will  also  have  caused  farmers  to  bestow  close 
attenii'in  to  their  fields,  and  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  wheat  and  cheat,  as  well  as  to  e.wmine  the 
roots.  We  therefore  think  that  much  light  in  ay  be 
thrown  upon  it  this  summer.  We  will  take  it  as  a 
great  favour  if  our  friends  will  send  us  a  few  plants 
of  cheat  while  in  flower;  those  which  they  suppose 
originated  from  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  timothy,  that 
we  may  compare  them,  and  ascertain  their  true  cha- 
racters. 


PoMOLOGicAL  ManU/ii.. — Wm.  R.  Prince,  Esq., 
of  the  Linnaan  Botanic  Garden  at  Flushing,  N.  V., 
has  recently  published  the  second  part  of  the  Pomo- 
logical  Manual,  containing  descriptions  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  Iruit,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  cher- 
ries, almonds,  raspberries,  strawberries  and  pears. — 
He  has  reserved  apples  for  the  third  part,  and  very 
judiciously,  as  he  will  be  able  to  avail  of  the  contents 
of  several  European  publications  on  that  subject,  and 
among  tliern  the  Pyrus  malus  Brentfordiensis.  W^e 
have  occasionally  made  copious  extracts  from  this  part 
of  the  Pomological  Manual  in  advance  of  its  publica- 
tion, having  been  p  litely  furnished  with  proof  im- 
pressions by  the  author,  and  therefore  our  readers  will 
have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  work  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  omit  referring,  however,  to 
a  very  prominent  and  valuable  characteristic  of  the 
Pomological  Manual;  we  refer  to  the  names  of  fruit. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  has  several  names  by 
which  it  is  known  in  diftVrent  countries  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country.  In  the  Manual,  Mr. 
Prince  has  adopted  the  name  most  generally  applied 
to  each  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  given  all  tlie  other 
names  as  synonymes,  by  which  means  persons  ac- 
quainted only  with  one  of  the  local  names  is  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  true  one.  Besides  this  it  will  save 
many  persons  the  expense  and  vexation  of  purchasing 
the  same  fruit  under  a  variety  of  names,  under  the 
supposition  that  they  are  obtaining  several  kinds. — 
This  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  "Treatise  on  the 
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Vine,"  also  by  the  same  author,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  There  are  several  oilier  valua- 
ble traits  in  this  work,  and  among  thein  we  notice  the 
exposition  of  an  error  long  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  raspberries.  What  is  common- 
ly called  Ihe  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  is  not  an  Ant- 
werp, but  a  variety  very  infeiior  to  that  fruit.  This 
error  was  pointed  out  to  us  last  fall  while  on  a  visit 
to  Flushing,  by  Mr.  Prince.  We  would  recommend 
the  Pomological  Manual  to  all  orchardists  and  gar- 
deners, as  a  valuable  guide  to  their  professional  pur- 
suits. It  is  for  sale  at  the  ulficc  of  the  American 
Farmer,  price  one  dollar. 


New  Chimse  Mtji  berry.  Moms  imdlicaulis. — 
Il  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  tliis  country,  that 
this  invaluable  tree  has  been  introduced  just  at  the 
time  we  are  about  planting  irees  for  the  production  of 
silk;  for  we  can  now  avail  of  it,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  properly  in  removing  other  kinds.  The  new  Chi- 
nese will  certainly  supersede  the  white  mulberry  in 
all  countries,  and  we  would  again  advise  all  who  con- 
template entering  upon  the  culture  of  silk,  to  begin 
their  mulberry  plantations  with  il,  for  they  may  be 
assured  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  none  other 
used  for  feeding  silk  worms.  A  full  supply  of  leaves 
can  be  obtained  from  the  new  Chinese  in  half  the 
lime  required  to  produce  them  from  Ihe  while  mul 
berry;  besides  the  leaves  are  so  large  that  half  the 
labour  of  gathering  is  saved;  added  to  which  the 
highly  nutritious  property  of  the  leaves,  (half  a 
pouna  being  nearly  e(iual  in  this  respect  to  a  pound  of 
while,)  puts  this  variety  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
all  other  kinds  for  the  purposes  of  silk.  So  highly  do 
we  esiimate  this  mulberry,  as  food  for  silkworms,  "that 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  an  extensive  supply 
of  the  trees,  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in  Baltimore  on 
the  first  of  November  next,  to  those  who  may  want 
them.  We  shall  accompany  each  package  of  trees 
with  such  directions  as  will  enable  the  purchaser  to 
propagate  them  to  the  best  advantage;  by  following 
which  attentively  the  purchaser  of  twenty  trees  wifl 
have  twenty  thousand  in  three  years— which  w^ll 
supply  an  abundance  of  leaves  for  the  largest  estab- 
lishment. W'e  would  advise  persons  wanting  them 
to  send  their  orders  soon,  that  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mand may  be  known,  and  the  arrangements  modified  to 
meet  it  fully.  All  orders  will  be  registered  and  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  The  trees  will  be  of 
good  size,  carefully  put  up  in  packages  of  twenty,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  each  pack- 
age (if  twenty  trees  will  be  twenty  dollars.  We  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  this  early  notice  of  the 
arrangement,  that  its  advantages  might  be  fully  avail- 
ed of  by  our  distant  friends. 

^^Editors  of  papers  throughout  the  country  will 
confer  a  favour  by  giving  this  an  insertion  in  their 
Journals.  ' 


COTTAGE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Rhododendron  Ponticum. — Now  in  full  bloom 
This  is  a  most  splendid  shrub,  eit+ier  for  the  garden 
or  parlour,  being  sufficiently  hardy  for  either.  The 
flowers  are  light  purple  and  clustered  in  laru-e 
heads.  The  buds  open  successively,  so  that  the 
various  stages  from  the  commcncment  to  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  flowers  exhibited  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  shrub,  have  a  beautiful  effect. 

He.meroc.ai.lis  Fi.ava,  Yellow  day-lily. — This  is 
a  very  beautiful  flower,  perfectly  hardy,  of  a 
bright  gold  yellow,  and  of  a  delicious  fraorance. 
The  flower  is  of  the  form  of  the  common  white  lily. 
Now  in  bloom. 

Amaryllis  Formosissima,  Jacohea  lihj. — This  is 
pretty  well  known;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  velvet 
scarlet  and  very  splendid.  The  bulb  requires  to  be 
taken  up  and  protected  from  frost  during  winter. 
Now  in  bloom. 


I'cEOMEs. — Officinalis  sabini,  hybrida,  and  albi- 
cans, now  in  bloom — the  two  first  single  the  Inst 
double,  and  all  very  beautiful.  The  first  a  bright 
scarlet,  the  second  a  light  carmine,  and  tlr>  third 
blush,  changing  to  while. 


Silkworms. — The  editor  of  the  Jerseyniaii,  (pub- 
lished at  Morrislown,  N.  J.)  states,  that  a  gentle- 
man engaged  in  the  culture  of  silk  informed  him, 
llial  "the  leaves  of  the  oak  were  equally  accep- 
table to  the  silkworm,  as  those  of  the  nnilberry 
tree."  For  the  twentieth  time  we  would  suggest  to 
editors  the  propriety  of  bestowing  more  utlention 
to  the  true  nature  of  silkworms  before  llicy  venture 
to  publish  such  statements  as  the  above.  They  arc 
calculated  to  do  much  mischief,  by  disappoinling  new 
beginners,  and  causing  waste  of  timo  and  money. 
The  editor  of  the  Jerseyman  is  assured,  that  silk- 
worms will  only  eat  oak  loaves,  as  men  oat  old  shoe 
soals — when  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation;  that 
there  is  no  substitu'e  for  the  mulberry  leaf  in  the 
production  of  silk;  and  that  whoever  asserts  the 
contrary,  is  either  uninformed  on  the  subject  or  dis- 
posed to  hoax  his  too  credulous  auditor. 


LIME— INQUIRIES. 
Afa.  Smith: 

You  will  confer  a  favour  on  a  member  of  the  ao-ri- 
cullural  community,  by  inserting  the  accompanying 
questions  in  your  valuable  paper.  I  perceive  in  look- 
ing over  the  7lh  vol.  of  the  Farmer,  that  Mr.  John 
Patterson  of  Baltimore  county,  made  a  communication 
to  your  predecessor  on  the  subject  of  lime  as  a  man- 
ure. As  some  time  has  elapsed  since  that  communi- 
cation, the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  use  of  lime 
would  be  received  with  much  interest. 

The  points  on  which  information  is  particularly 
asked  are: — 1st.  The  crops  to  which  lime  is  applied, 
the  quantity  per  acre  and  what  Ihe  previous  preparation. 
If  on  a  naked  fallow,  is  the  lime  applied  before  break- 
ing up  the  land  or  not,  and  how  long  before  the  seed- 
ing in  small  grain?  Is  any  difterence  made  in  the 
quantity  when  applied  on  a  naked  fallow  for  wheat 
or  other  small  grain,  and  when  applied  to  the  corn 
crop?  What  the  comparative  effect  on  the  corn  crop 
and  wheat  crop?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  limestone,  delivered  on  board  a  vessel  in  Balti- 
more, and  how  many  bushels  of  unslaked  lime  will 
a  ton  of  limestone  yield?  Can  the  limestone  be  con- 
verted into  lime  in  the  kilns  made  of  logs,  (as  gener- 
ally made  in  burning  oyster  shells)  or  is  a  brick  or 
stone  kiln  indispensable?  A  Young  Farmer. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London,  April  13. 

We  have  a  better  supply  of  wheat,  but  the  supply 
of  flour  is  small.  The  seed  trade  is  drawing  to  a 
close — prices  not  altered. 

Havre,  April  10. 

29S  bales  Lou.  cotton,  at  90  to  101;  360  Mobile 
do.  at  93,  and  18  at  89;  i'28  Tenn.  at  85*.— 75  bags 
Hayti  coffee,  in  bond  at  'M.  lU  bis.  Am.  Potashes, 
at  38,  25.  50  tes.  rice,  per  Plutarch,  at  31f;  80  do. 
per  Caroline,  at  32;  500  bis.  flour,  per  Shepard,  at 
37,  50;  50  bis.  N.  York  flour,  41,  50. 

Havre,  I  \th  April,  P  M. 

The  sales  this  day  amount  to  1000  bales  al  steady 
prices— cotton  continues  firm — rice  has  declined. 
Sales  10th,  60  bales  N.  Orleans  cotton,  at  101;  226 
do.  do.  90  a  94;  300  Mobile,  93;  18  do.  89;  228  Ten- 
nessee, 85  a  50;  60  tierces  Carolina  rice,  31  a  32;  30 
bbls.  Alexandria  flour  37  50;  50  do.  N.  York  do.  41 
50.  Sales  9th,  4U»  bales  Louisiana  cotton,  92  a  94; 
24  4  Mobile,  90  50;  4G8  N.  Orleans,  90  a  93;  569 
Mobile,  83  a  93. 

Havre,  dth  April— The  sales  of  cotton  from  the 
Ut  to  the  7th  inst.  are  3403  bales. 

Flour. — The  demand  continues  good;  some  parcels 
have  been  sold,  to  arrive;  250  bbla.  New  York  brought 
40.50  for  export. 
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A6RXCUI.TURI!- 


ON  CHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  JMor^an  Co.  Geo.,  May  4,  1832. 

Bear  Sir— I  wish  I  was  a  little  of  a  poet;  I  would 
compcise  a  poem  on  clieat,  imitative  of  the  poem  of  the 
travellers  who  disputed  respecting  the  colour  of  the 
camelion;  but  I  am  no  poet.  To  speak  then  in  plain 
prose,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  disputants 
on  cheat  are  as  the  travellers  who  disputed  on  the 
camelion,  all  rig-ht  and  all  wrong;  both  sides  are  cer- 
tain tliey  are  right,  for  they  have  facts  to  support 
them,  and  both  sides  are  as  certainly  wrong,  for  facts 
contradict  them;  and  however  inconsistent  this  may 
appear,  1  think  I  can  prove  positively,  that  this  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  pages  of  the  American  Farmer  contain  proof 
positive  that   injured   wheat   will   and  does  produce 
cheat;  if  this  be  denied,  then  authority  is  useless;  not 
from  one  but  several  sources,  we  have  the  facts  stated 
in  a   way   that  seems  conclusive.     No  one  I  believe 
■would  be  so  much  attached  to  a  favourite  opinion,  as 
to  state  in  the  Farmer,  where  information  only  is  de- 
sired, an  absolute  falsehood  to  support  his   opinions; 
it  is  certain   then  from  facts  that  wheat  will  produce 
cheat.     Now  the  facts  are  also  nuinerous,  that  cheat 
planted  will  produce  cheat;  if  we  believe  the  facts 
stated  in  the  Farmer,  this  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  cer- 
tain; cheat  planted,  we  have  authority  good  and  suffi- 
cient to  leave  the  matter  undoubted,  will  produce  cheat. 
Whoever  denies  either  after  all  that  has  been  said  must 
be  determined  to  be  obstinate;  for  myself,  I  do  now, 
as  I   always  did,  believe  both  statements  are  strictly 
true.     I  may  think  wrong,  these   are   my  opinions, 
cheat  was  the  original  plant,  by  cultivation  it  became 
wheat;  and  by   defective  cultivation   again  becomes 
chess;   the   wheat  that  has  turned  into  cheat,  when 
planted  will  produce  cheat   again,  and  vcould  proba- 
bly require  many  years  good  management  to  bring  it 
again  into  wheat.     This  opinion  is,  I  think,  rendered 
probable  by   tlie  Scriptures,  Matthew,   chap.  13,  in 
which  our  Saviour  states,  that  a  field  already  sowed  in 
wheat  and  again  sowed  over  in  tares,  which  is  cheat, 
that  the    tares   will  overrun  and  destroy  the  wheat, 
from  which  it   would  seem,   tares  or  cheat  in   those 
days  must   have   been   very    abundant.     From  this 
chapter,  as  well  as  several  others,   it  seems  in  those 
days  that  cheat  must  have  been  very  abundant,  and 
that  it  required  great  care  and  attention  to  keep  them 
separate.     If  then  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  believed, 
chess  sovk-ed   produces    chess.     The   word   tares  it 
seems  means  degenerated  wheat,   knowing  as  they 
did  that  high  culture  only  secured  wheat,  and  that 
any  defective  culture  turned  it  into  chess;  the  quality 
of  the  wheat    was  siipcricjr  to  what  we  now  have. — 
Herodotus  says  the  blade  of  wheat  near  Babylon  was 
four  fingers  in  breadth.  Then  the  parable  of  the  sow- 
er convinces  us,  that  cheat  sowed  produces  cheat. — 
The  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  thows  tliat  it 
came   from  wheat;   the   parable   shows   it  was  more 
abundant  in  those  days  than  now,  and  the  authority 
of  Herodotus   shows  wheat  in  former  days  very  su- 
perior to  our  wheat.     Is  it  not  probable  that  the  high 
culture  necessary  to  prodnce  good  wheat,  produced  a 
kind  superior  to  ours,  and    that  cheat  ceased  to  be 
produced,  and  its  name   forgotten?     I  believe  no  na- 
tion on  earth  now  calls  that  plant   by   the  name  of 
tares.     What  would  be   the   result  after   they  were 
entirely  clear  of  this   evil  fur  many   years?     They 
would  run  more  and  more  into  defective  culture,  un- 
til the  whole  of  the   wheat  would  depreciate,  and  a 
part  degenerate  into  tares  again;  then  it  was  that  the 
modern  name  of  cheat  probably  took  its  rise.     That 
injured  wheat   should  become  cheat,  and  that  cheat 
sowed  should  produce  cheat,  is  supported  by  analogy; 
the  Indian  potato  of  America  when  carried  to  Europe, 
produced  the  Irish  potato,  a  plant  as  unlike  the  In- 
dian potato  as  cheat  is  unlike  wheat.     The  Irish  po- 


tato planted  again,  produced  a  potato  in  the  same 
manner  as  cheat  planted  produces  cheat;  but  when 
we  planted  the  Irish  potato  here,  it  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  depreciate;  our  planting  potatoes  liad  to 
be  brought  from  the  north  every  year,  and  then  they 
were  inferior.  But  for  a  fesv  years  back,  our  climate  has 
changed  to  suit  the  potato,  or  the  potato  changed  to 
suit  our  climate;  certain  it  is  that  we  can  now  make 
very  fine  potatoes,  and  our  potatoes  planted  do  as 
well  as  those  that  are  raised  further  north.  Cabbage 
seed  brought  to  us,  in  a  year  or  so  becomes  coUards; 
a  plant  as  unlike  cabbage  as  wheat  is  unlike  cheat. — 
Those  collard  seed  carried  to  Kentucky  and  planted, 
become  again  cabbage,  and  certainly  the  best  cabbage 
we  have  must  be  very  unlike  the  cabbage  of  some 
places,  which  we  have  good  authority  to  prove,  grows 
on  a  stalk  from  7  to  15  feet  high.  What  rice  plan- 
ters call  volunteer  rice,  which  is  degenerated  rice,  is 
as  unlike  rice  as  cheat  is  unlike  wheat.  Although 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  mice  turning  into  elephants, 
yet  we  have  very  strange  alterations  and  changes 
going  on  in  the  animal  part  of  creation.  They  are 
so  familiar  to  us  that  they  do  not  appear  so  wonderful. 
When,  however,  we  reflect  upon  them,  they  are 
much  more  strange  than  the  change  of  wheat  into 
cheat.  I  told  an  honest  countryman  a  few  d.ays  ago, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  sheep  had  wheel  bar- 
rows attached  to  them  to  carry  their  tails  in;  he  said 
he  would  not  believe  an  angel  if  he  said  so. 

Now,  as  the  subject  of  wheat  and  cheat  has  been 
for  a  long  time  under  discussion,  by  a  number  of  well 
informed  disputants,  and  as  yet  come  to  no  determin- 
ed point,  the  next  question  is,  has  any  good  resulted 
from  the  discussion?  In  my  own  opinion  this  has 
been  a  very  interesting  argument,  and  although  the 
parties  are  as  far  from  agreeing  as  they  were  at  first, 
yet  to  me  it  appears  they  have  taught  us  the  true 
nature  of  cheat  and  its  remedy.  The  mysterious  veil 
that  hung  over  the  nature  of  cheat  so  long,  is  remov- 
ed, and  if  the  farmers  generally  would  make  a  proper 
use  of  all  the  information  this  discussion  has  brought 
to  light,  I  do  believe  in  a  few  years  cheat  would  en- 
tirely disappear. 

If  we  take  up  the  Farmer,  and  begin  again  reading 
over  all  that  has  been  said,  without  any  prejudice  on 
either  side,  determined  to  believe  all  facts  that  are 
fully  proven,  and  with  a  view  only  to  profit  by  what 
information  we  have  before  us,  we  can  collect  a  num- 
ber of  fully  established  facts,  and  from  these  facts 
form  conjectures  or  opinions  rendered  altogether  pro- 
bable of  much  importance.  Among  the  facts  and 
opinions,  I  would  name  the  following:  first,  cheat  can 
be,  and  is  produced  from  wheat,  from  injuries  and  de- 
fects in  cultivation;  second,  that  cheat  seed  when 
sowed,  will  grow  and  produce  cheat;  that  when  car- 
ried by  birds  and  animals  and  left  on  the  ground,  they 
will  grow  and  produce  cheat;  that  although  left  on 
many  places  in  the  fields,  yet  they  grow  better  in  a 
wheat  field  than  any  other  place,  (some  plants  grow 
well  with  particular  crops,  while  there  are  other 
crops  that  they  will  not  flourish  with:  the  crab  grass 
would,  if  suffered  to  do  so,  destroy  our  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  &,c.,  while  it  never  more  than  shows  itself 
in  the  wheat  field  until  the  wheat  is  removed;  the 
cockle,  cheat,  &.C.,  if  the  seed  are  thrown  on  ground, 
laying  out  if  they  grow  at  all,  do  not  do  well.  I  have 
more  than  once  tried  them,  but  never  seen  them 
grow,  while  in  the  wheat  field  they  flourish.) 

Now  from  these  facts  before  us  certain,  weare  able 
to  gather  the  following  opinions,  which  the  discus- 
sion proves  wholly  prooable.  It  is  certain  that  wheat 
will,  and  does  degenerate  into  chess,  probably  from 
these  causes,  sowing  too  thick;  I  have  no  doubt  this 
defect  has  caused  all  our  wheat  to  depreciate  in  this 
climate.  To  make  good  wheat,  only  a  half  bushel 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre;  being  governed  by  the 
directions  of  planters  further  north,  I  have  sowed  my 
wheat  thicker,  the  result  has  been,  out  of  14  or  15 
crops,  I  have  cut  my  wheat  only  twice,  having  two 
years  only  made  seed.     Last  crop  I  became  convinc- 


ed of  my  error  and  sowed  thinner  than  usual;  I  made 
better  than  common  wheat,  but  besides  that  my  wheat 
from  00  acres  measured  400  bushels;   the  whole  400 
was  not  worth  100  bushels  of  good  wheat;  when  throwa 
in  water,  perhaps  half  would  swim,  and  when  that  was 
thrown  away,  the  balance,  if  not  washed  in  many  wa- 
ters could  not  be  eaten.  As  I  have  purchased  seed  near- 
ly  every  year,   one  year  I  concluded  to  try  bearded 
wheat;myself  and  several  neighbors  got  it  at  the  same 
place  and  sowed  it.  Mine  was  put  on  very  s*  rong  fresh 
land;  all  who  saw  it  thought  it  the  best  wheat  they 
had  ever  seen;  preparation  was  made  to  cut  it,  vphen 
to  our  surprise,  a  single  grain  of  wheat  could  not  be 
found  in  the  field;  my  overseer  e.xplained  it  by  say- 
ing, hard  rains  washed  off  the  bloom;  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  other  cause  injured  it,  as  all  who  sowed  the 
same  wheat  made  nothing,  none  of  us  cut  it.  Sowing 
too  thick   lias  depreciated  the  grain  of  wheat,  and 
helped   to  turn  it  into   cheat;  second,  sowing  broad- 
cast instead  of  drilling  and  working  it.     Some  of  our 
cotton  planters   never  thin  out    their   cotton;  the  re- 
sult is,  the   plant  depreciates,  and  the  bolls  become 
not  more  than  half  the  common  size.     I  have  planted 
cotton  in  hills  like  corn,  and   found  the  bolls  much 
larger   by  it;  this  year  I  have  120  acres  planted  in 
this   way,  and  believe  in  a  few  years  the  quality  of 
my  cotton  will  be  improved  by  it.     By  drilling  wheat, 
working  it,  and  thinning  it,  I  have  no  doubt  the  cheat 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  wheat  improved.     I  have 
this  year  some  well  manured  and  drilled,  if  the  whole 
crop  is  not  drilled,  enough  for  seed  might  be.   Third; 
grazing  down  wheat:  it  is  fully  proven  in  the  Farmer, 
that  at  particular   times  this  will  produce  cheat — is 
it  not  probable  that  at  all  times  it   does   injury?  and 
fourth,  the  Hessian  fly.     I  feel  certain,  that  in  years 
that  they  have  been  worse,  my  wheat  has  had  most 
cheat;  but  alas,  how  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied?     If 
from    these  causes  cheat  is  produced,  and  as  it  is  a 
proven  fact  that  the  seed  sowed  produces  cheat  again; 
is  it  not  probable  that  when  from  these  causes  even  a 
few  stalks  are  produced  in   the  field,  that  they  will 
become  mixed  with  our  seed,  and  scattered  by  birds, 
Sic. ,  until  we  would  have  to  do  as  the  man  in  the  pa- 
rable, pull  up  the  tares  or  cheat  and  burn  them  to  get 
the   wheat.     These   then   I  think  are  the  important 
facts  and  opinions  we  may  gather  from  the  arguments 
respecting  cheat.     That  it  is  an  evil  and  a   growing 
evil  that  can  be  prevented,  the  remedy  I  think  almost 
proven — and  if  used  for  a  few  years,  1  have  no  doubt 
a  few  stalks  of  cheat  would  be  a  curiosity,  from  its 
scarcity.     The  remedy  is,  to  drill  a  part  for  seed,  if 
not  the  whole  crop  of  wheat,  or  put  it  in  hills,  to  thin 
it  well  and  work  it  with  the  plough  and  hoe,  to  not 
have  it  grazed  down,  and  to  plant  iton  good  manured 
land;  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  Hessian  fly  has  been 
a  considerable  cause  of  wheat  degenerating  into  cheat, 
I    would  suggest  soaking  a  small  quantity  at  least  of 
the  seed  wheatin  a  strong  tincture  of  camphor  before 
it  is  planted.  Robert  R.  I-I.\rden. 

P.  S.  Our  corn  crops  have  been  nearly  deslroyed 
by  a  little  black  bug.  Some  planters  have  ploughed 
up  their  whole  crops,  and  planted  over.  I  do  not 
know  an  individual  who  has  cabbage  plants  enough 
to  set  out  one  bed  in  their  gardens,  all  the  seed  in 
the  country  has  been  sowed  and  destroyed  by  these 
plagupy  little  bugs.  Many  experiments  have  lieen 
tried  to  destroy  them  without  success.  I  have  been 
experimenting  myself.  I  have  ascertained  that  a  lit- 
tle gum  camphor  thrown  on  the  plant  beds  is  eflectu- 
al;  should  these  bugs  trouble  us  ne.\t  year  those  who 
will  try  it  I  think  will  not  be  disappointed. 


flromi  Corn. — It  is  staled  in  the  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette that  broom  corn  seed  has  been  used  for  fattening 
cattle  by  some  feeders  for  several  years,  and  immense 
quantities  have  been  consumed  in  Ibis  way  the  past 
winter.  Cattle  fed  upon  it  mi.xed  with  corn  are  said 
not  to  be  inferior  as  to  the  quantity  of  tallow  and  qua- 
lity of  meat. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TUUMl'S. 

Spring  IMs,  I'liwana  Co.  Va.  ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Mai)  6th,  1S32.      ) 

Tlie  frciiuenl  failures  which  come  under  my  no- 
tice in  laising  turnips,  induces  me  to  say  a  word 
upon  my  mode  of  cultivating  tluu  crop  in  a  small 
way,  thinking  it  probable  that  the  same  cau.se  and 
cftect  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
am  the  more  willing  to  hazard  these  remarks,  as 
they  propose  to  the  farmer  the  means  of  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  namely:  making  turni])*  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  This  will  nu  doubt  suit  many 
as  well  as  it  has  me,  especially  those  who  have  much 
poor  land  and  who  burn  much  wood. 

For  my  turnip  lot,  1  select  the  poorest  gald  I  have, 
(even  a  northern  exposure  not  refused.)  Early  in 
spring  {}(  not  the  fall  before)  I  work  it  well  with 
plough  ur  coulter,  as  may  best  suit.  If  grassy, 
with  a  plough  that  turns  well;  but  if  clear  of  vege- 
tation, 1  prefer  the  single  coulter,  to  be  run  very 
deei>.  The  reason  is  obvious,  as  if  there  is  grass  or 
clover,  it  must  be  destroyed,  and  this  can  only  be 
well  done  by  turning  it  under;  but  if  none,  the  coulter 
is  best,  as,  in  that  case,  you  can  work  the  ground  to 
the  desired  depth,  without  throwing  up  the  under 
clay,  which  requires  more  manure  and  work  to  bring 
into  a  tine  tilth.  In  either  case  the  lot  should  be 
coullered  several  times  afterwards.  If  tlie  clay  is 
stiiT,  I  carry  on  as  much  fine  sand  as  I  can  with  conve- 
nience. Sow  in  June  or  early  in  July,  carry  on  all 
the  chips  from  the  wood  pile,  which  are  carefully 
preserved,  spread  and  plough  under — the  ground 
.should  then  be  well  rolled. 

About  the  first  of  August,  all  the  ashes,  both 
leached  and  unleached,  inixed  together,  which  can 
possibly  be  saved,  are  carried  on,  and  very  evenly 
spread,  lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed  in.  By  the 
10th  of  August  the  seed  sown,  together  with  some 
grass  seed,  say  clover,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  or  a 
nuxture  of  all,  and  lightly  harrowed  in. 

In  this  way  I  have  had  from  half  an  acre,  as  many 
turnips  as  were  necessary  to  complete  the  fattening  of 
two  to  three   beeves  late  in  fall  when  summer  grass 
was  scarce,  and  the  late   fall  growth  of  clover  is  of 
but  little  use  to  them;  besides   as   many  as  I  cared  to 
store  away  for  winter  use.  I  would  say  that  this  quan- 
-   titv  of   manure  is  saved   from  four  or  five  fire  places. 
I  adopted  this  plan  seven  years  ago,  and  have  never 
missed  a  fair  crop — Some  very  fine  indeed,  and  that 
upon   land   entirely  unproductive  before.     The  lots 
have   given  astonishing  growths  of  grass  afterward, 
and  give  promise  of  so  continuing.     There  being  no 
grass   or  grass   seed  upon  the  land  when    I  begin  to 
operate  upon  it,  and  the  manures  used  having  none, 
makes   it  unnecessary  to   weed  the  turnips.    Many 
select  for  their  turnip  lot  a  bit  of  strong  earth,  and  of 
course  it  is  wed  stocked  with  the  seed  of  grass  and 
weeds,   otherwise  manure  with  stable  or   farm  yard 
manure.     Sow  broadcast,  the  weeds  and  grass  spring 
up,  perhaps  before  the  turnips,  at  any  rate  soon  get 
the  start;  they  are  busy,  cannot  take  time  to   hand- 
weed  the  turnip  patch,  but  few  are  raised,  and   they 
of  diminutive  size  — tlicy  conclude  that  the  seed  Igave 
them  were  not  nf  tlie  same  kind  I  use  myself;  others 
tro  to  the  woods,  clear   up  new  ground.     The  seed 
perhaps  spring  up,  the  ground   is  light,  the  drought 
and  fly  together  destroy  the  crop.     I  had  raised  good 
turnips  by  using  strong  manure  and   n-orkinor  them, 
even   when  sown   broadcast,  but  finding   it  very  ex- 
hausting to  the  land,  and  as  I  go  for  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  land  more  than  any   one  crop,  I   acciden- 
tally fell  upon  my  present  plan  as  an  experiment,  for 
I  concluded  that  if  I  should  get  no  crop,  I  should  not 
hurt  my  lot  much,  as  the  chips  could  not  be  sufficient- 
ly decayed  to  part  with  much  of  their  strength,  but 
to  my  astonishment  I  had  good  turnips.     I  then  took 
better  care  of  my   chips   and  ashes,  and  have  now  a 
nice  string  of  lots  on  which  no  other  manure  ever 
went,  some  having  produced  several  crops  of  wheat. 


Some  might  say  that  as  I  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
grass  and  weeds;  why  sow  grass  seeds?  In  reply,  I 
would  remark,  that  the  kinds  proposed  make  so  slow 
a  start  that  they  never  injure  the  crop  much,  and  of- 
ten the  clover  does  not  come  up  till  the  next  spring. 

These  remarks  I  place  at  your  disjiosal,  perhaps  at 
some  time  or  other  you  may  pick  something  out  of 
them.  I  am,  dear  sir, yours,  &.c. 

James  T.  Jonks. 
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(From  the  Librai'y  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER  VI I  r. 

Enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  Forest  T)'ees 
(Continued  from  page  TI.) 
URTICE.E.    .Xut.  Sijs. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Mulberry-tree.  Morus. 

Moncecia  Telrandria.  Linn. 
Male  Flower — calyx,  four  divisions;  corolla, 
none.  Fkmale  Flower — raZyx,  four-leaved;  coro^ 
la,  none;  style,  two;  seed,  single,  ovate,  acute,  cover- 
ed by  the  calyx,  which  ripens  into  a  large  fleshy 
berry. 

Time  of  sowing  seed — March,  in  light  earth,  with 
gentle  artificial  heat:  or  propagate  by  layers.  Soil — 
it  flourishes  best  on  a  rich  sandy  loam;  but  it  will 
thrive  even  on  very  sandy  soils,  if  of  proper  depth. — 
Uses — The  black  mulberry  is  chiefly  cultivated  for 
its  fruit,  and  the  white  mulberry  for  its  leaves,  which 
are  considered  the  best  food  for  the  silk-worm.  It 
has  been  long  ago  recommended  that,  instead  of  pul- 
ling the  leaves  oft"  singly  for  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm, they  should  be  shorn  off,  together  with  their 
young  branches,  by  which  the  tree  is  much  less  in- 
jured. 

Timber  or  Forest  Species. 
jroRVs. 
nigra 
riihr.i 
Species  for  Ornunieat,  S,-c. 

alba  China 

papyr'iftra  Japan 

Lute  or  Nettle-tree.  Celtis. 

Polygamia  J\Ioncecia.    Linn. 
Bisexual   Flower — calyx,  five  parted;   corolla, 
none;  stamina,  five;  styles,  two;  drupe,  one-seeded. 

Male  Flower — calyx,  six-parted;   corolla,  none; 
stamina,  six;  seed,  a  nut,  roundish. 
LOTE  or  nettle-tree,     celtis. 
European  Nettle-tree  austrdlis 
Eastern  orientdlis 

American  occidentulis 

Wildenow's  U'iltdenowidna  China 

Chinese  sinensis 

Tournefort's  tournef'trtia         Levant  —  — 

Time  of  sowing  the  seed — March,  or  if  it  can  be 
procured  in  time,  sow  in  the  autumn,  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  placed  in  pots  or  boxes,  sheltered  from 
the  frost,  and  shaded  in  hot  weather  from  the  sun. 
These  trees  require  protection  fur  the  first  two  years, 
or  while  young;  afterwards  they  may  be  planted  in 
any  moderately  exposed  situation.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  them  is  a  sandy  loam.  ,Uses — The  wood 
of  the  European  nettle-tree  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  hardest;  and  Evelyn  says,  that  in  former  times 
it  was  used  for  the  manufactnre  of  musical  instru- 
ments. The  American  nettle-tree  is  similar  in  its 
foliage  and  general  appearance  to  tlie  European  spe- 
cies; the  branches  of  both  are  numerous  and  slender, 
and  the  limbs  lake  their  rise  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ground ,  and  grow  in  a  horizontal  or  an  inclined  di- 
rection. Michauxobserves,  that  the  comparative  value 


ol  the  wood  has  not  been  proved  in  America,  but  that 
it  is  similar  in  |)roperties  to  the  I'onner  species.  As 
yet  those  other  species  enumerated  above  are  consi- 
ered  as  merely  ornamental. 

Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Elm-Thee.  Ulmus. 

Pentiindria  Digyni't.     Linn. 

CAt.Yx — five  cleft,  inferior,  permanent,  corolla, 
none;  seed  rcssel,  compressed,  flat,  one-seeded;  teed, 
roundish,  slightly  compressed. 

Time  of  sowing  the  seed — As  soon  as  ripe  in  May, 
on  a  bed  ol  fresh  loamy  earth  to  be  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  until  the  plants  appear  to  be  well  root- 
ed. The  Wych  elm  is  almost  the  only  species  rais- 
ed from  seed;  the  other  species  are  raised  by  layers. 
The  Americiui  elms  produce  seed,  but  it  seldom  re- 
tains its  vegetative  powers  long  enough  to  be  brought 
to  England.  A  deep  loam  grows  the  elm  to  the 
greatest  perfection  Uses — The  wood  is  hard  and 
tough,  and  resists  the  eft'ects  of  moisture  better  than 
most  other  kinds  of  wood.  Its  tenacious  adhesive 
quality  renders  it  valuable  for  many  important  pur- 
poses, keels  of  ships,  naves  of  wheels,  &,c. 


ULMUS. 

Native  of    Ft. 

camphtris 

Britain  SO  100 

suberosa 



major 

mnntdna 

sldhra 



^jiendulina 

Americana 
dlha 
crispa 
piimila 



N.  Am. 

Hung. 

N.Am. 

Siberia    

fidva 

—  — 

vegHa 

N.  Am. 

S.Eu.  20  to  40 
Levant  —  — 
N.  Am.  —  50 


elm-tkee. 
English 
Cork-barked 
Dutch  cork-barked 
Wych 
Smooth 
Pendulous,  or 

weeping 
American 
White  Hungarian 
Curled 
Dwarf 
Slippery 
Chichester 
Winged  aldla  

There  are  new  varieties  of  the  elm  of  recent  intro- 
duction, as  the  Huntingdon,  Chichester,  fan-leavedj 
&.C.  These  exhibit  a  more  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth  than  the  other  species  mentioned;  but  their 
comparative  value,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber, has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  satisl'acto- 
rily  delermined.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
respects  the  comparative  value  of  the  wych  and  the 
English  elms.  The  iveight  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
the  Knglish  elm,  idmus  campestris.  The  corked 
barked  elm  is  held  on  all  hands  to  be  very  inferior,  par- 
ticularly the  Dutch  species.  \V^here  hedge-row  tim- 
ber is  at  all  admissible,  the  elm  is  perhaps  of  all  other 
trees  the  most  to  be  preferred.  The  practice  of  lop- 
ping and  pollarding  these  trees  sadly  disfigures  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  where  it  is  practis- 
ed to  any  extent,  and  the  timber  of  such  pollards  is 
almost  always  found  defective.  The  wych  elm  at- 
tains to  a  great  size;  Marshall  (on  Planting,  vol.  ii.) 
mentions  a  tree  of  this  kind  near  Bradley  church,  in 
Suffolk,  which,  in  175-1,  measured  twenty-five  feet 
five  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  thirteen  years  af- 
ter measured  twenty-si.v  feet  three  inches,  at  five  feet 
from  the  gronnd. 

A.MENTACE^.    JVat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

WiLLOW-TIlEE.  SaLIX. 

Dicecia  1,  2,  3,  5,  Jlndria-  Linn. 
Calyx,  aments  composed  of  scales;  corolla,  none 
In  the  Male  Flower,  the  nectary  consists  of  a  mel- 
liferous gland;  in  the  Fe.male  Flower,  the  style  is 
bifid.  Seed — vessel  or  capsule  one-celled,  two-valv- 
ed,  downy,  numerous,  ovate,  very  small. 

Time  if  sowing  seed — March;  but  generally  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  sets  in  the  sprino-.  Soil — Moist 
soils  of  almost  every  description  will  suit  this  tree. 
Uses — The  osier  {salix  vhninalis)  affords  the  materi- 
als of  the  basket-maker;  also  binders,  thatching-rods, 
rakes,  scythe-handles,  &c.    The  other  species  enu- 
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merated,  but  especially  the  Salex  Russelliana,  which 
is  perhaps  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the  rest,  affords 
poles  and  rails,  and  is  made  use  of  for  a  great  variety 
of  other  purposes. 

The  bark  of  the  s.iltx  nlha,  Doctor  A.  T.  Thomp- 
son observes,  supplies  the  place  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  case  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  owes  its  effica- 
cy to  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  which  has  been 
termed  salicina,  and  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
other  components  of  the  bark. 

Timber  or  Forest  Species. 
Species  with  subserrate  villose  leaves. 


WILLOW-TREES. 

SALIX. 

Native  of 

Ft. 

Common  white 

alba 

Britain 

40 

Ash-eoloured 

cinirea 

CO 

Osier  (bushy) 

vimiiiiilis 

-— 

Round-leaved 

Ciiprea 



30 

Species  wi 

h  leaves  smooth 

J  serrate. 

Ijong-leuved    trian 
druus 

i-  iriihiJria 

Britain 

30 

Peach-leavc'l 

amydalina 

— 

DuUe  of  Bediurd's 

Russ'llinna 

— 

Sweet,  or  bay-lvd. 

pentmidria 

Crack 

fragUis 

15 

Halbert-lcaved 

hastiHa 

— 

Rose 

hilix 

— 

Golden 

vitellma 

— 

Weeping 

babylmica 

40 

Eng.  Name. 

Bot.  Name. 

PoPLAU. 

PoPULUS. 

Dicecia  Octandria.  Linn. 
Calyx  of  the  ament,  a  flat  scale,  torn  at  the  edge; 
Cffrolla,  turbinated,  oblique,  entire;  stigma  of  the  Fe- 
male Floweii,  four-cleft;  seeds,  many,  ovate,  fur- 
nished with  capillary  pappas,  which  act  as  wings  to 
carry  the  seeds  by  the  wind,  enclosed  in  a  one-celled 
capsule. 

Time  of  sowing  seed— Propagated  by  cutting,  suck- 
ers, and  layers;  the  first  mode  preferred.  Soil — It 
affects  a  moist  soil,  but  will  grow  in  almost  every  de- 
scription of  soil.  Uses — The  chief  use  of  the  wood  of 
the  forest  species  is  for  the  turner  in  the  manufacture 
of  trays,  bellows,  and  various  domestic  utensils.  The 
wood  'of  the  Abele  poplar  is  found  to  be  very  useful 
for  water  works,  having  been  proved  to  keep  sound 
for  a  long  series  of  years  when  so  used 

The  common  grey  poplar  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  abele  or  white  species.  The  leaves  of  the 
former  are  smaller  and  rounder  shaped,  and  but  little 
cottony  underneath,  sometimes  smooth.  The  bark  ofthe 
stem  becomes  of  a  beautiful  silvery  grey  hue.  This  spe- 
cies is  of  slower  growth,  but,  in  time  becomes  a  hand- 
some tree,  with  the  branches  of  the  tup  more  com- 
pact than  in  that  of  the  abele.  The  leaves  of  the 
abele  are  densely  cottony  underneath,  as  are  also  the 
young  shoots  and  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  The  root 
is  powerfully  creeping,  which  unfits  the  tree  to  be 
planted  in  fields  where  pasturage  or  tillage  exists. — 
The  creeping  roots  send  up  suckers,  used  in  propa- 
oatincr  the  tree.  Layers  are  also  used,  as  well  as 
cuttings  of  the  branches,  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
having  been  doubted  whether  this  or  the  former 
was  the  true  abele  of  the  Dutch,  where  in  Holland 
the  abele  is  highly  valui;d,  we  procured  specimens 
from  a  celebrated  grower  in  that  country,  and  these 
proved,  bevond  a  doubt,  that  the  abele  of  Holland  is 
the  Pojndus  alba,  or  abele  of  Britain,  and  not  the 
Popidus  canescens,  or  grey  poplar.  The  value  of 
this  tree,  in  peaty  and  low  damp  soils,  is  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  forest  tree  planter.  Besides 
the  uses  of  the  wood  before  remarked,  it  is  consider- 
ed good  fur  wainscoting,  floors,  laths,  and  packing 
cases,  indeed,  from  the  boards  of,  if  not  splitting  by, 
but  closing  on,  the  heads  of  nails,  it  is  considered  su- 
perior to  deal  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  wood  of 
the  Lombardy  poplar  is  held  in  esteem  for  the  like 
purpose.    The  bark  of  the  abele  is  recommended  in 


ihe  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  should  be  gather- 
ed in  summer,  when  full  of  sap,  and  dried  by  agenlle 
heat.  When  powdered,  a  dram  of  it  is  given  every 
four  hours  between  the  fits^  A  white  poplar  in  St. 
John's  College  Walks,  Cambridge,  blown  down  in  a 
hurricane,  Nov.  6,  1795,  was  forty- two  feet  in  length. 
End  nine  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference,  which, 
with  the  limbs,  gave  328  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

The  black  Italian  poplar  attains  to  a  large  size  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  lime,  as  is  proved 
heretofore.  It  delights  in  moist  situations,  but  grows 
fast  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil.  It  is  a  more  valu- 
able tree  than  Ihe  I,ombardy  poplar,  and  for  upland 
soils  superior  to  the  abele.  The  timber  is  used  for 
ihe  like  purposes  as  those  of  the  former.  The  pro- 
perly of  slow  combustion  seems  general  in  the  wood 
of  all  the  different  species  of  poplar,  and  this  proper- 
ty, which  renders  the  wood  valuable  for  floors  and  in 
lernal  works  in  buildings  in  case  of  accidents  by  fire, 
renders  it  of  inferior  value  for  fuel. 

The  arpen,  aspe,  or  irembling  poplar,  attains  to  a 
large  size  and  succeeds  well  in  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  except  clay.  The  roots  are  very  impov- 
erishing to  the  land,  and  the  aspen  is,  therefore,  con- 
fined to  local  sites.  The  well  known  property  of 
being  moved  by  the  slightest  currents  of  air  possess- 
ed by  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  appears  to  originate  in 
the  structure  ofthe  petiole,  or  footstalk  of  the  leaf, 
the  planes  of  which,  (being  a  compressed  petiole)  are 
at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  body  of  the  leaf,  wiiich 
is  itself  furnished  with  two  glands,  running  one  into 
the  other.  Such  are  the  opinions  of  Linnsus  and  of 
Dr.  Stoke  regarding  this  point.  But  the  flattened 
footstalk  is  common  to  all  the  poplars  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  all  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
have  the  leaves  easily  put  in  motion;  in  fact  the  struc- 
ture ofthe  petiole,  as  now  described,  will  readily  ex- 
plain  the  matter  to  the  observer,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  and  slender  structure  of  a  petiole 
so  constituted  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  leaf,  depends 
its  sensibility  of  any  cause  of  motion.  Lightfoot 
mentions,  that  this  almost  constant  trembling  of  the 
leaves  ofthe  aspen  had  given  rise  to  a  superstitious 
opinion  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
that  our  Saviour's  cross  was  made  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree,  and  that  therefore  its  leaves  could  never 
rest. 

Among  the  North  American  species  of  poplar,  the 
Canadian  (jiio/ii/i/'err/)  offers  great  merits,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience in  its  culture  in  Britain  affords  the  means  of 
drawing  satisfactory  conchisions.  It  affects  a  moist, 
deep,  rich  soil;  such  are  fertile  peat  and  alluvial  soils. 
Mr.  Hursthouse  of  Tydd,  near  VVisbeach,  planted 
treesof  the  Popvhtsmonil'ifera,  in  182'2,and  nine  years 
after  he  had  trees  of  a  size  to  saw  into  scantlings, 
which,  for  toughness  of  texture,  his  carpenter  stated 
lo  e.xceed  any  iiefore  he  had  met  with.  This  species 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Popidus  angidnta,  or  Ca- 
nada poplar,  than  to  any  other  species.  The  Canada 
poplnr  is  distinguished  at  first  sight  by  its  angular 
branches.  These  arise  from  the  lower  side  of  the 
base  of  each  footstalk,  one  from  the  centre  ot  the  base, 
and  one  from  each  side  of  it.  The  leaves  being  ar- 
ranged alternately  on  the  shoot,  and  these  angles  or 
wings  falling  or  proceeding  from  the  base  of  each,  and 
terminating  at  or  just  before  they  reach  the  next  bud 
or  leaf,  form  five  angles  of  the  shoot.  When  a  shoot 
is  divided,  the  pith  exhibits  five  angles,  corresponding 
to  these  nerves  ofthe  leafstalk.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment lakes  place  on  the  shoots  of  the  Canadian  pop- 
lar, with  this  exception,  that  the  angles  are  seven  in 
number  instead  of'five;  they  are  also  much  less  pro- 
minent. The  botanical  cliaracters  are  specifically 
distinct;  but  as  these  are  not  often  within  the  reach 
of  the  inquirer,  the  above  may  be  found  useful  in  dis- 
tinguishing these  two  species,  often  confounded  to- 
gether. The  magnificent  broad  shining  leaves  of  the 
Carolina  poplar,  with  the  peculiar  habit  alluded  to, 
its  rapid  growth,  and  general  appearance,  when  ad- 
vanced to   tlie  size  of  a  timber  tree,  render  it  well 


worthy  a  place  in  sheltered  glades  ot  plantations. — 
The  lower  part  of  Virginia,  Slichaux  informs  us,  is 
the  most  northern  point  a',  which  this  species  is  found 
in  America,  it  being  more  common  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas,  in  Georgia  and  Lower  Louisiana,  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  where  it  attains  to  eighty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  proportional  diameter.  He 
terms  the  Canadian  poplar  Papulus  Canadeiisii:  and 
he  gives  our  monilifera  to  another  species,  having  a 
smooth  cylindrical  stem,  but  similar  to  Ihe  Pupulus 
kevigdta.  He  calls  our  Canadian  poplar  cotton-wood, 
and  states  that  it  rises  to  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  it  is 
preferred  as  a  useful  tree.  The  Ontario  or  smooth- 
leaved  poplar,  may  rank  next  in  order  to  those  just 
now  mentioned,  for  rapidity  of  growth  and  beauty  of 
its  foliage.  The  comparative  value  of  its  timber  re- 
mains to  be  determined  by  time.  Those  other  spe- 
cies enumeraled  below  are  all  deserving  of  a  place  iri 
plantations  to  prove  the  comparative  value  of  each. 
Timber  or  Forest  Species. 


POPLAR. 

POPULUS. 

Native  of 

Ft. 

Com.  grey,  sue. 

camscens 

Britain 

40 

Black,  sue.  cut 

nig)-a 

30 

Lonibardy,  cut 

dilatdta 

Italy 

70 

Balsam           „ 

balsam'tfera 

N.  Amer. 

40 

Athenian        „ 

Grceca 

Greece 

— 

Canadian       „ 

monilifera 

N.  Amer. 

30 

Aspen             „ 

tremula 

Britain 

50 

Abele  tree,  sue. 

tilha 

40 

Ornamental  Species. 

Carolina        lay 

angtddta 

N.  Amer. 

40 

Heart  leaved     , 

,     cdndicans 

20 

Various  Ivd.      , 

,    heternpliylla 



Smooth-lvd.      , 

,     IcBvigdta 

30 

Weeping          , 

pindula 

— 

Trembling        , 

trepida 

— 

Large-dented  „ 

grandidenlata 

— 

Laurel-leaved  „ 

latirifulia 

Altay. 

— 

Slen.-twigged  „ 

viminea 

N.  Amer. 

— 

(To  be  continued.) 

(From  the  Tablets  of  Kural  Economy.) 
PINUS  CEMBRA. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  species  of  ornamental 
Evergreens  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
been  cultivated  in  this  country,  although  it  may  be 
had,  we  presume,  at  some  of  our  principal  nurseries, 
as  we  observe  its  name  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs. 
Prince  of  Long  Island.  It  deserves  attention  not 
only  on  account  of  its  majestic  appearance  upon  bleak 
and  barren  mountains,  but  likewise  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  timber,  and  froin  the  circumstance  of  the 
kernels  in  the  cone  being  eatable,  in  which  point  it 
resembles  the  Italian  stone  pine. 

The  trivial  name  applied  to  it  is  Aphernousli,  or 
Arvenusli,  incorrectly  iiowcver,  we  should  think,  as 
in  a  note  to  a  description  of  tliis  tree  lying  before  ns, 
it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Germa-n  word  Apher, 
a  pine,  and  nousli.  a  small  nut.  These  are  not  Ger- 
man words,  but  the  words  in  that  language  which  in 
sound  come  nearest  lo  tins  appellation  would  be  AI- 
pen  Niisslein,  the  little  Alpine  nut. 

It  grows  on  the  coldest  and  most  moimlainous  parts 
of  the  following  countries:  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Tartary  and  Siberia. 

The  Aphernousli  pine,  according  to  Mr.  Harte, 
(see  llarte's  Essays  in  Husbandry,)  is  ofan  healthy, 
vig.)roU3  nature,  grows  very  tall,  and  will  bear  re- 
moving when  it  is  young,  even  in  dry  warm  weather, 
but  1  do  not,  he  adds,  recommend  the  practice.  We 
italicise  tlie  last  sentence  in  order  to  connect  it  with 
the  following  remarks.  The  proper  time  for  trans- 
planting Evergreens  seems  not  lo  have  been  deter- 
mined. They  differ  so  much  in  habit  and  constilu 
lion  from  our  other  trees,  and  fail  so  generally  when 
removed  in  the  spring  and  fall,  that  it  is  apparent 
these  are  not  the  fitting  seasons  for  the  operation.    It 
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maybe  done  in  winter  by  digging  around  and  taking 
up  a  ball  of  frozen  earth  with  the  plant,  but  this  me- 
thod is  expensive  and  will  not  answer  where  they 
are  to  be  transported  to  any  considerable  distance. — 
We  recollect  hearing  .\ugnst  mentioned  as  the  best 
time,  but  have  made  no  experiment  to  test  it.  The 
Rhododendron  maxima  we  have  transplanted  at  va- 
rious seasons,  and  without  success  in  every  instance, 
but  where  it  was  done  in  June  when  the  new  leaf 
buds  were  just  expanding.  In  this  state  we  have 
brought  them  in  an  open  wagon  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  and  not  a  leaf  has  shrivelled.  There  are  some 
herbaceous  plants  also,  which  are  best  removed  when 
in  full  flower,  as  many  species  of  the  Orchideoiis  fa- 
mily, such  as  the  Cypripa-dium  pubescens.  Orchis 
speetabile  and  fimbriata.  But  to  return  to  the  Pinus 
Cembra. 

"Its  timber  is  large  and  has  many  uses  within 
doors  or  under  cover;  its  grain  is  finer  and  more  beau- 
tifully variegated  than  deal,  and  the  smell  is  more 
agreeable;  it  is  useful  for  wainscotting,  flooring  and 
other  joiner's  work,  and  the  wood  makes  excellent 
firing  for  stoves,  ovens,  and  kilns.  The  peasants  of 
the  Tyrol,  where  this  tree  abounds,  make  various 
sorts  of  carved  works  with  the  woods  which  they  dis- 
pose of  in  Switzerland  among  the  common  people 
who  are  fond  of  the  resinous  smell  which  it  exhales. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  of  a  whitish  cast, 
and  the  branches  resemble  those  of  the  spruce  fir. 
They  are  long,  smooth,  and  are  produced  by  fives." 

"The  cones  are  of  a  purplish  colour,  shaded  with 
black,  about  three  inches  long,  the  same  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  grow  erect:  a  dozen  weigh  fifteen  ounces, 
or  about  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  each;  under  each 
scale  there  are  two  kernels,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  each  cone."  " 

The  husk,  or  sort  of  a  shell  which  encloses  the 
kernels,  is  easily  cracked,  and  the  kernels  are  cover- 
ed with  a  brown  skin  which  peels  off';  they  are  about 
as  large  as  a  common  pea,  triangular  like  buckwheat, 
and  white  and  soft  as  a  blanched  almond,  of  an  oily 
agreeable  taste,  but  leaving  in  the  mouth  that  small 
degree  of  asperity  which  is  peculiar  to  wild  fruits  and 
not  unpleasing.  These  kernels  make  a  part  some- 
times in  a  Swiss  desert,  and  supply  the  place  of 
mushroom  buttons  in  ragouts,  and  on  account  of  their 
balsamic  oil  are  recommended  in  consumptive  cases. 
A  writer  says  it  ought  to  be  distinguished  as  the  king 
of  all  forest  plants,  as  its  fruit  is  not  only  a  nourish- 
er  of  health  but  a  promoter  of  population;  and  we  are 
informed  by  a  traveller  that  he  has  seen  trees  of  this 
species  ninety  feet  high  and  near  ten  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  their  bases. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUIT  TREES  INJURED  BY  MICE. 

Jitmcdm  Plain,  May  5,  1S32. 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  the  2d  inst.  is  a 
note  from  ^Ir.  Adams,  of  Framingham,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  treatment  o!  apple  trees  injured  hymicc  eating 
the  bark  near  the  ground.  I  think  his  method  of 
using  the  scions  whole  is  not  so  good  as  the  one  first 
recommended  by  the  late  Luther  Richardson,  Esq.  of 
Roxbury,  in  June,  1810,  and  published  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  of 
that  year,  and  which  I  now  send  you,  recommendintr 
its  re-publieation  in  your  next  number,  as  now  is  the 
season  for  attending  to  it.  I  have  fur  some  years 
tried  the  method  wiih  full  success. 

Having  suffered  much  the  past  winter  in  losing 
very  many  trers,  pirticularly  some  new  sorts  of  pears 
which  were  planted  in  the  fall  of  18.30;  and  made 
but  little  growth  last  year;  the  bodies  are  killed  from 
a  few  inclies  above  the  ground  fur  three  or  four  feet; 
the  tojjs  are  alive  and  pushing  out  to  appearance,  but 
knowing  they  could  not  live,  ard  the  ro(]ts  being  per- 
fectly good,  I  have  cut  them  oft"  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  taking  scions  from  their  own 


tops  and  grafted  them,  covering  them  nearly  over 
with  earth.  As  the  trees  are  well  fixed  in  the  ground 
I  shall  save  some  years  rather  than  planting  new' 
trees,  besides  saving  the  sorts.     In  haste. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  Princb. 

Roxbury,  June  10,  1310. 
To  the  Hon.  JoHNT  Lowell,  Esq. 

SiV, — The  very  great  destruction  of  fruit  trees, 
occasioned  by  mice  and  moles,  during  the  winters 
of  the  two  or  three  last  years,  has  made  it  an  object 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  discover  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  mischief,  or  to  invent  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  after  it  has  taken  place.  So  prodigiously 
have  these  pernicious  vermin  multiplied  of  late,  in 
some  places,  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  not  only 
of  fruit  trees  but  also  of  forest  trees  and  the  grass  of 
our  best  mowing  fields.  During  the  winter  of  1808 
and  1809,  they  were  known  in  some  places  to  attack 
a  whole  copse  of  small  trees,  leaving  scarcely  one 
ungirdled;  and  in  many  mowing  fields  to  gutter  al- 
most the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  for  many  acres 
together,  with  their  burrows  and  paths.  Instead  of 
molesting  only  the  small  trees  in  our  orchards,  as 
usual,  they  have  of  late  completely  girdled  apple 
trees,  in  some  instances,  of  nearly  three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  destroyed  them. 

As  this  mischief  is  seldom  done  but  in  the  severity 
of  winter,  when  these  vermin  are  driven  to  the  roots 
of  trees  for  shelter,  and  are  deprived  of  their  ordinary 
subsistence  by  the  frost  and  snow,  the  most  effectual 
way  to  prevent  this  injury,  is,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, just  before  the  winter  sets  in,  to  clear  away 
all  the  rubbish  and  furze  from  around  the  roots  of 
young  trees,  leaving  the  ground  bare,  and  then  to 
put  a  coat  of  dry  ashes  all  around.  The  roots  of  the 
tree  then  affording  them  no  shelter  above  ground,  and 
they  havmg  a  natural  aversion  to  burrowing  in  ashes, 
they  will  be  driven  lor  shelter  to  some  other  place, 
and  your  trees  will  thereby  in  a  great  measure  be  pre- 
served from  their  mischief.  The  ashes,  also,  will 
abundantly  compensate  you  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, causing  your  trees  the  year  following  to  thrive 
and  flourish  exceedingly. 

Another  method  of  some  use  is,  in  the  early  part 
of  winter  after  the  first  snow,  to  shovel  snow  around 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  then  tread  it  down  hard,  by 
which  it  will  freeze  and  become  solid  like  ice,  throun-h 
which  they  cannot  easily  penetrate.  But  this  method 
is  by  no  means  sure,  as  they  will  frequently  burrow 
under  the  ice  and  sometimes  injure  the  roots  under- 
neath, and  in  the  least  thaw  pass  up  and  injure  the 
tree. 

But  after  the  injury  has  been  dune,  and  your  tree 
is  completely  girdled,  and  all  the  bark  eaten  off"  round 
the  tree  to  the  hard  wood,  I  know  of  but  one  remedy 
to  preserve  the  tree  alive,  although  many  experiments 
have  been  tried.  A  tree  girdled  in  this  manner,  hav- 
ing no  means  of  conveying  the  sap  and  nourishment 
from  the  roots  up  into  the  body  and  branches  above, 
must  wither  and  die.  The  usual  way  among  the  far- 
mers is,  in  such  cases,  to  dig  up  the  trees  and  set  out 
new  ones.  Sometimes  they  are  cut  off"  and  headed 
down  below  the  place  eaten,  and  new  wood  in  lenoth 
of  time  will  shoot  out  and  make  a  second  tree. 

But  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  any  artificial  way 
could  be  discovered,  to  renew  or  make  a  communica- 
tion of  the  circulating  vessels  of  the  lower  sections  of; 
the  bark  and  sap  eaten  ofl^,  with  the  upper,  so  as  to 
convey  up  the  juices  and  nourishment  from  the  roots 
into  the  branches,  the  tree  might  be  made  to  live  and 
flourish. 

Accordingly,  choosing  a  fine  thrifty  tree  about 
twelve  inches  in  ciicuniference,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
was  off"  the  ground  in  the  spring,  which  had  been 
completely  girdled  by  the  mice  and  the  bark  ealen  ofl" 
all  around  to  the  hard  wood,  more  than  four  inch,  s 
wide  like  a  belt;  I  took  a  sharp  knife  and  evened  the 
edges  of  the  lower  and  ujiper  circle  of  the  bark  eateji 
olTj  then  took  a  scion  from  the  tree  about  the  bigness 


of  a  pipe  stem,  and  an  inch  longer  at  each  end  than 
the  space  where  the  bark  had  been  eaten  off"  around 
the  tree,  split  the  scion  lengthwise,  and  shaved  the 
split  side  down  so  as  to  fit  to  the  body  of  the  tree, 
being  very  careful  not  to  disturb  the  bark  of  the  scion; 
then  cutting  away  the  lower  circle  until  it  came  to 
fresh  bark,  made  a  perpendicular  slit  one  inch  down 
towards  the  root  of  the  tree,  then  crossed  this  at  the 
bottom  with  a  horizontal  slit,  half  an  inch  on  each 
side,  as  in  budding;  then  g.'utly  peeled  op  the  bark 
on  each  side,  and  fitted  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 
in  and  squeezed  the  bark  down  around  it;  then  fitted 
the  upper  end  of  the  scion  into  the  upper  circle  of  the 
bark  eaten  off,  in  all  respects  as  I  had  done  the  lower 
In  this  manner  I  had  placed  six  scions  all  lound  the 
body  of  the  tree;  then  covered  it  over,  an  inch  or  more 
thick,  with  Forsyth's  composition,  and  liued  the  dirt 
up  all  around  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  keep  it  moist. 

The  tree  did  not  put  out  its  leaves  so  soon  nor  so 
vigorously  at  first,  as  the  other  trees;  but  by  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  it  flourished  very  well,  and  in  the  fall 
there  was  no  apparent  difference  between  it  and  the 
surrounding  trees.  It  bore  some  fruit  the  last  year, 
and  IS  now  covered  with  young  fruit,  and  appears  as' 
healthy  and  flourishing  as  any  tree  in  the  garden. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  this  operation,  I  open- 
ed the  roots  of  this  tree  and  tore  away  the  plaster 
and  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  four  of  the  six  scions 
had  taken,  and  grown  to  the  size  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  other  two  did  not  take,  by  which 
means  the  tree  is  a  little  flat  on  one  side.  I  lately 
opened  the  tree  again,  and  have  found  that  it  will 
soon  be  covered  with  bark  again,  except  the  side  where 
the  scions  did  not  take.  This  experiment  I  have 
known  to  have  been  tried  several  times  since,  with 
equal  success.  Mr.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Roxbury,  a  very 
intelligent  and  respectable  farmer,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1809,  treated  in  the  same  manner  a  large  ap- 
ple tree  of  more  than  twenty  seven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  had  been  eaten  off"  all  round,  for  a  space 
of  more  than  four  inches.  The  tree  flourished  and 
bore  fruit  the  last  year,  and  is  now  covered  with  a 
great  abundance  of  fruit;  and  is  extremely  thrifty, 
having  recently  examined  it  lor  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  present  slate.  Mr.  Davis  made  use  of 
common  clay  mortar  in  his  experiment,  instead  of 
Forsyth's  composition,  which  he  thinks  answers  as 
good  a  pur;.ose. 

Knowing,  sir,  the  interest  you  feel  in  every  thino- 
that  tends  to  improvement  in  ajxriculture  and  hns° 
bandry .  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  to  you  the 
aforegoing  experiments  and  observations,  which,  if  in 
your  opinion  should  be  deemed  of  public  utility,  you 
are  requested  to  communicate  in  any  manner  you 
think  most  useful  to  society. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  seniiments  of  respect,  your 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

LUTHEU  RlCUARD^O.V. 


(From  the  Massachusetts  Agriculiural  licpositury  and 
Journal.) 

LIVE  HEDGES  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

It  is  not  my  iulention  In  recommend  live  hedges 
for  this  rocky  part  of  the  United  Slates.  Our  own 
stones  fiynibh  the  best  divisions  we  could  ask  for  or 
desire;  and  on  most  farms  the  removal  of  them  from 
the  soil  would  be  econoniioal,  and  the  pl.icing  them 
as  panilions  for  fields  is  the  cheapest  and  most  natu- 
ral mode  of  disposing  of  them.  Slill,  in  New  Eno-- 
land,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  country  of  alluvial 
or  diluvial  soil,  in  which  no  rorrks  are  found,  and  in 
which  a  stone  wall  could  not  be  oblained  without  great 
expense.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  srreater  part  of  the 
old  colony  below  Plymouth,  an<l  of  surne  par.'s  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  But  wherever  vvo(jd  fences 
are  required,  it  may  be  useful  to  subslilutR  live  hedg- 
es. '1  he  question  is,  what  has  been  our  ex|wrience  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  various  plants  em- 
ployed in  New  England  for  life  hedges?     In  the  re- 
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marks  which  follow,  I  beg  it  may  be  undersluod,  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  opinions  expressed  by  a 
learned  and  jadicious  horticulturist.  Judge  Buel;  nor 
those  expressed  by  practical  gentlemen  at  the  south; 
but  simplv  the  results  of  my  own  personal  experience 
and  observation,  during  the  last  18  years,  since  the  sub- 
iect  of  live  hedo-es  attracted  the  attention  of  our  culti- 
vators. Nothing  which  I  may  say  can  in  any  degree 
impeach  the  correctness  of  their  statements,  because 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  certain  plants  with  us,  may 
have  been  entirely  local.  This  would  not  appear 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  locust,  (non- 
Ilia  Pscudo-cicacia)  isabsolutely  interdicted  to  us,  while 
it  is  the  favourite  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  the  south. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  Virginia  thorn,  in- 
troduced here  by  Mr.  (iuincy,  with  whom  it  appear- 
ed to  succeed,  is  in  most  cases  utterly  useless  as 
a  fence.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ravages  ot  a 
worm  at  its  root;  whether  it  be  the  same  which  at- 
tacks ihe  apple  and  the  quince,  is  a  point  not  settled. 
The  same  objection  is  applicable  to  the  English  haw- 
thorn. And  to  this  fatal  one  is  superadded  another, 
the  appearance  of  a  fungus  of  a  yellow  colour  on  the 
leaves,  which  utterly  disfigures  them  and  strips  them 
of  their  foliage  in  September.  The  Gluhtschia  Ina- 
canlhos  is  not  suited  for  hedges  with  us.  If  left  to 
o-row  they  soon  orow  out  of  all  reach,  if  checked 
they  are  winter-killed.  We  are  indebted  wholly  and 
entirely  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hersy 
Derby,  for  the  possession  of  a  plant,  the  buckthorn 
(Rhamniis  calharlicus,)  which,  from  ten  years' trial, 
seems  to  aflord  every  desirable  quality  for  a  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  effectual  hedge.  We  refer  the  public 
to  Mr.  Derby's  account  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
for  particulars. 

I  can  only  say,  and  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  say,  that  1 
have  tried  this  plant  for  six  years.  It  is  hardy  and 
rapid  in  its  growth,  of  impenetrable  thickness,  and  so 
far  as  that  extent  of  experiment  enables  me  to  judge, 
not  subject  to  any  disease,  or  the  visitation  of  any  in- 
sect whatever.  As  it  is  very  provoking  as  well  as 
expensive  to  cultivators,  to  be  led  astray,  and  to  find 
after  five  or  ten  years,  tliat  they  have  been  deceived, 
they  would  do  well  to  examine  the  growing  hedges  of 
the  buckthorn,  or  Hhminis  c«</i'ntic;(s,  at  Mr.  Der- 
by's. Mr.  Brook's,  Dr.  Jackson's,  or  at  my  place. 

John  Lowi.ll. 


AMERICAN  FARMER 
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Arachis  or   Groundnut  S   ounces,  fine  eatable  oil, 
citron  colour,  keeps  well  and  makes  good  soap. 

Sesamum  or  Bene  seed  34  oz.  fine  sweet  oil,  lim- 
pid and  nutrient,  but  becomes  easily  rancid. 

Pumpkin  seed  5i  ounces,  sweet  oil,  not  siccative. 

Cornus  berries  4  ounces. 

Moringa  or  Ben  oil,  6  oz.  white,  concrete,  made  by 
heat,  smells  like  noyeau. 

Euphorbia  lalhyrus  seeds  8  oz.  by  ether,  7  oz.  by 
cold  expression;  medical  purgative. 

Croton  tiolium  seeds,  <J  oz.  green  drastic. 

Helianthus  or  Sunflower,  C  oz.  sapid  sweet  oil. 

Cyperus  esculenlus  roots,  3  oz. 

Datura  seeds,  2*  oz.  medical. 

Grape  seeds,  1 J  oz.  by  boiling. 

liicinus  or  Castor  oil,  5  to  ti  oz.  made  cold,  7  oz. 
warm,  12  oz.  with  shelled  seeds. 

Sassafras  seeds,  2*  oz.  white  oil,  medical. 

Beech  nuts,  6  to  7  oz.  sweet,  clear,  inodorous;  gets 
better  by  age  to  the  reverse  of  other  oils. 

Zanthium  or  Burr  seed,  4J  oz.  sweet  oil;  gives  a 
fine  clear  light.  ,    . 

Flax  seed,  3J  oz.  yellow  brown,  siccative,  letid. 

Walnuts  8  oz.  lemon  colour  oil,  thick,  siccative, 
makes  a  soft  soap,  gives  12  oz.  with  nuts  dried  in 
ovens. 

Pine  seeds  (Pinus  pinea,  P.  cembra)  5  oz.  sweet 
oil  of  good  flavour,  good  to  eat. 

Almonds  of  stone   fruits,  plumbs,  peaches,   &.c.  3 


they  become  blue  and  moist,  which  requires  about 
two  years'  keeping.  A  little  wine  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  curd,  to  bring  forward  the  blueness  ear- 
lier; others  place  the  cheese  in  buckets  and  cover 
them  with  some  moist  substance.  Individuals  have 
buried  their  cheeses  separately  in  the  shore  below 
high  water  mark,  to  produce  the  desired  qualities.  A 
thicker  sort  of  this  is  called  Cottenham  cheese- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  GREAT  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STEER. 
A  very  large  and  beautiful  animal  of  the  ox  kind, 
is  exhibiting  in  a  temporary  shed  at  the  west  end  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  He  is  now  but  fouryears  old, 
and  it  is  said,  weighs  nearly/o«r  Ihoiisand  2]0imih! 
was  bred  in  Greenland,  New  Hampshire,  is  called 
Jlmcricus,  and  is  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest  ani- 
mal of  American  growth,  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen.  If  he  continues  to  increase  in  size  till  fully 
grown,  at  the  rate  he  has  done,  he  will  very  much 
surpass  every  creature  of  his  species,  of  which  the 
annals  of  oxen  have  taken  honorary  notice. 


aUK.AS.  ECaWORS'S'. 


(From  the  Atlantic  Journal,  No.  1.) 

EDITED  BY  C.   S.  RAFlHStlUE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Results    of  the   Experiments   of  Recluz,  on 
FiXKD  Oils, 

This  article  is  one  of  those  of  practical  sciences, 
which  belong  at  once  to  many,  being  connected  with 
Agriculture,  Gardening,  Chemistry,  Economy,  and 
Materia  Medica:  this  enhances  their  value. 

Fixed  oils  of  vegetables  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  use  for  food,  light,  cooking,  soap,  machine- 
ry, manufactures,  and  medicines.  It  was  very  need- 
ful to  ascertain  exactly  what  quantity  was  afforded 
hy  each  vegetable,  so  as  to  know  the  most  profitable 
to  cultivate,  and  cheapest  to  use;  this  has  been  done 
by  Recluz,  a  French  chemist,  and  we  give  here  the 
analysis  of  his  labours. 

All  the  experiments  were  made  upon  one  pound  of 
the  substance, or  7GS0  grains  weight,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  oil  afl'orded  is  stated  in  ounces. 

Almonds  74  ounces. 

Hemp-seed  3J  ounces. 

Cocos  4  ounces. 

Olives  3.1  ounces,  specific  weight  .0915,  forms  so- 
lid soap. 

Poppy  seed  4  oz.  specific  weight  .0922,  forms  li- 
quid soap. 


ounces. 

Mustard  seeds,  3i  oz.  yellow,  sweet  odorous,  good 
soap. 

Laurus  or  Bay  tree  berries,  74  oz.  green  oil,  the 
seeds  li  oz.  of  concrete  greenish  oil. 
Hazlenuts  Ih  oz.  sweet  thin  lemon  oil- 
Thus  it  will  appear  that  in  the  United  States  we 
might  make  an  immense  quantity  of  oils,  from  the 
most  oily  substances  common  with  us.  Groundnuts, 
pumpkin  seeds,  sunflower  seeds,  hazlenuts,  walnuts, 
beechnuts,  &c.  for  all  the  needful  purposes  of  salads, 
cooking,  burning  in  lamps,  soap  making, Sec.  if  indus- 
try was  not  palsied  by  ignorance. 

Mr.  Recluz  hasomitted  the  cotton  seeds,  which  af- 
ford nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  good  burning  oil,  and  80 
per  cent,  when  shelled.  We  might  make  millions 
of  gallons  of  it  in  the  south,  and  sell  it  to  profit  at  2a 
cents  the  gallon.  His  experiments  on  the  Sesamum 
are  at  variance  with  those  made  elsewhere;  our  Bene 
seed  lias  afforded  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  keeps 
well  many  years. 

His  experiments  on  volatile  oils,  will  be  noticed 

hereafter.  

(From  the  Boston  Traveller.) 
STILTON  CHEESE. 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  which  a  greater  va- 
riety of  appearance  and  taste  exists  than  cheese;  the 
inhabitants  of  almost  every  valley  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  make  a  diflerent  kind.  A  very  good  anecdote 
fately  originated  in  a  Worcester  paper,  which  has 
o-oiie  the  rounds,  of  Gen.  Knox,  an  Englishman,  and 
others,  who  were  deceived  at  a  boarding-house  in  this 
city  some  years  ago,  in  a  piece  of  cheese  actually 
made  in  Worcester  county,  but  which  their  incredu- 
lity would  not  allow  them  to  consider  any  other  than 
the  celebrated  imported  Stilton  cheese.  This  story 
may  excite  a  desire  in  some  of  our  enterprising  agri- 
culturists to  imitate  an  article,  which  ranks  so  high 
among  professors  of  gastronomy;  and  we  will  tell 
them  how  we  have  understood  the  famous  Stil- 
ton cheese  is  made. 

It  is  in  fact  cream  cheese,  the  cream  of  the  night's 
milk  being  added  to  the  morning's  milk,  along  with 
the  rennet.  The  curd  is  not  broken,  but  put  into  a 
sieve  to  drain  and  very  gently  pressed;  when  the 
cheese  is  sufiiciently  firm,  it  is  put  into  a  wooden 
ling  and  kept  on  a  dry  board. — These  cheeses  are 
mostly  made  in  Leicestershire,  and  weigh  from  six 
to  twelve  pounds.     They  arc  not  marketable  until 


(From  the  Lancaster  Miscellany.) 
PLANTS. 
The  alburnum  or  new  wood  of  trees  when  it  har- 
dens in  autumn,  the  leaves  as  it  hardens  begin  to  de- 
cay; their  source  of  nourishment  ceases,  and  they 
finally  fall. 

Many  plants  yield  water  by  perspiration,  some  emit 
hydrogen,  some  oxygen,  and  some  carbonic  acid.  Bo- 
tanists in  travelling  make  use  of  tin  cases  containing 
moss  dampened  to  preserve  the  plants. 

Plants  raised  on  sand  or  rocks,  emit  but  little  mois- 
ture. Evergreens  especially,  have  but  little  evapo- 
ration. The  Fraxinella  dictamnus  emits  hydrogen 
gas.  Lombardy  poplars  absorb  water  and  emit  it  co- 
piously from  their  leaves,  their  limbs  frequently  de- 
cay iu  the  heal  of  summer  when  they  lose  their  sup- 
ply of  water.  Manna  has  been  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Fraxinus  ornus.  Honey  dew  is  a  sickly 
exudation  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  Water  plants 
yield  oxygen  copiously.  The  air  arising  from  one 
pond  has  been  ascertained  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
in  others  nearly  adjoining,  having  plants  in  them,  the 
air  emitted  was  pure  oxygen;  this  proves  theusefulness 
of  plants  in  the  restoration  of  wholesome  air.  It  is  a 
mistaken  opinion  that  flowers  in  a  bed  room  will  in- 
jure the  air.  The  flagrant  aflluvia  of  the  leaves  of 
geraniums,  and  from  flowers,  may  be  productive  of 
harm. 

The  Nymphea  alba  udorata,  it  closes  its  beautiful 
fragrant  flowers  at  night,  and  expands  them  in  the 
day.  When  planted  in  stagnant  pools, it  will  remove 
the  noxious  exhalations.  This  plant  will  purify  the 
air  very  quickly.  ^Vhere  danger  is  apprehended 
from  water,  plant  the  water  lily,  but  always  remove 
the  dead  stems  and  leaves  which  may  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Grape  vine  leaves  are  purifiers  of  air.  The  action 
of  light,  and  that  of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  upon  plants 
is  the  same.  Tulips  and  crocus  retain  their  colour 
even  in  the  dark.  A  leaf  of  a  grape  vine  suspended 
by  a  thread,  will  turn  its  surface  to  the  light.  Many 
plants  fold  in  the  absence  of  light.  Some  fold  from 
a  touch,  as  the  Mimosa,  and  Hedysarum,  Gyrans  is 
moved  by  an  eleciiic  influence.  We  are  ignorant  how 
decomposition  and  combination,  is  conducted,  but  this 
we  know  that  they  are  the  means  used  to  purify  the 
atmosphere.  The  vegetable,  like  the  animal  world, is 
full  of  wonders,  and  our  reason  attempts  to  unravel 
them  in  vain.        

Hals. — It  is  said  that  chloride  of  Lime,  placed  in 
cellars,  closets,  garrets,  Si.c.  will  free  them  from  rats. 
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SUMMARY. 

Mean  for  the  month  at  sunrise,  41.fi3. 

Do.  do      at  the  daily  ma.\imum,  57.66. 

Mean  heat  for  the  month,  49.65. 
Range  during  the  month,  60° 
Minimum  heat  on  the  9ih,  34° 
Maximum     "       '•     27  th,  84° 
Coldest  day,  the  9th,  34.5. 
Warmest  d.iy,  tl,e  27th.  74. 
Thermometer  at  or  below  32°  on  4  days. 
Rain  on  10  days. 
Days  of  fair  weather,  19. 
Days  of  clipi'.ds  tmd  storms,  11. — A  cold  unpleasant 

month  for  the  season. 
Wind  west  of  meridian  on  14  days. 
Wind  east  of  meridian  on  16  days. 
Electrical  phenomenon  on  4  days. 

MEMORANDA. 

13th.  Roads  exceedingly  dusty,  and  the  ground 
very  dry. 

16th.  During  the  cold  northeast  storm  this  morn- 
ing a  single  very  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  in 
fifteen  seconds  by  loud  thunder — ilie  storm  continued 
from  nor' heast  till  the  eve  of  tlie  20th,  six  days. — 
The  sun  not  se.  n  here  except  at  intervals  on  the  20th 
— 14lh.  Barn  swallows,  and  22d,  ciiimney  swallows 
first  observed  here. 

26iti.  Baltimore  oriole,  brown  thrush,  and  cat 
bird.  Cherries  beginning  to  blnom — the  Howers  of 
the  poplars  all  killed,  and  hardly  any  leaves  yet. 

27th.  Exceedingly  Avarm.  Thermometer  84  at 
3,  p.  m.,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  west;  in  the  even- 
ing changed  to  southeast,  and  in  the  night  commenced 
raining. 

28th.     Thermometer  43  deg.  at  sunrise — a  depres- 


sion of  36  deg.  took  place  within  twelve  hours. — 
Storm  continued  from  northeast  till  the  morning  of 
5  mo.,  1st.  The  catkins  of  the  willows,  Athenian 
and  Lombardy  poplars,  and  aspen  entirely  killed  by 
the  frost  in  last  month — the  willows  and  aspen  make 
a  very  sorry  appearance,  not  half  the  buds  producing 
leaves.  Potatoes,  planted  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  frozen  and  destroyed  by  the  succeeding  frosts, 
thoirgh  we  have  frequently  had  them  do  well  planted 
in  2d  mo.  (Feb  )  Asparagus  very  scarce  in  market. 
The  orioles,  finding  no  shelter  in  their  favourite  wil- 
lows, have  left  us. 

Of  the  clouds  in  the  3d  and  7tli  columns  of  the 
table.  They  are  distinguished  by  seven  modifications, 
after  the  plan  of  M.  Howard  and  Foster.  The  three 
primary  modifications  are, — the  cinnus,  always  the 
highest: — the  cumulus; — and  the  stkatls,  always 
the  lowest.  The  other  li)ur  intermediate, or  compound- 
ed of  these  three,  are, — cmRo.cu.MULOs; — cirro- 
stratus; — cu.Aiui.o-sTRATUs; — and    cirro-cumulo- 

STRATUS,  or  KIMKUS. 

The  ciiTHS  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  fine  whitish 
thread-like,  fibrous  lines,  like  flowing  hair,  or  a  loose 
lock  of  flax  on  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  cumulus  are  those  heapy,  mountain-looking 
clouds,  which  are  so  common  of  a  summer  afternoon, 
ranged  in  planes,  and  "their  silvery  summits  present- 
ing a  beautiful  appearance,"  and  often  very  quickly 
changing  their  appearance. 

"The  stratus  is  the  lowest  of  clouds,  its  under  sur- 
face generally  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  on 
the  water."  "It  comprehends  what  we  call  fogs  and 
mists,  &c." 

The  cirro-cumulus,  is  formed  from  the  cirrus  by 
losing  its  fibrous  and  flowing  structu.'e,  descending 
lower  in  the  atmosphere,  and  assuming  the  form  of 


a  number  of  roundish  little  clouds,  lying  in  close  ho- 
rizontal arrangement,  &c. 

The  cirro-iira<u«  sometimes  consists  in  dense  longi- 
tudinal streaks,  not  unlike  the  lock  of  flax  when  wet- 
ted, losing  its  flowing  fibrous  edging,  and  sometimes 
mottled  like  the  back  of  a  mackerel,  hence  the  mack- 
erel back  sky — at  other  times  it  is  spread  into  a  thin 
sheet,  more  or  le.ss  dense,  and  often  covering  must  of 
the  sky; — it  is  this  form  of  it  which  causes  the  halo, 
and  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  precursor  of  storms. 

The  cumulo- stratus  is  a  combination  of  cumulus 
and  stratus,  which  may  be  easily  determined  from 
knowing  its  primaries. 

The  cirro-cumulo-strnlus ,  or  nimbus,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  three  primary  modifications,  and  may  in- 
crease so  as  to  overspread  the  whole  sky,  and  let  fall 
its  moisture  in  rain.  I  use  the  term  nimbus  only  to 
distinguish  this  form  when  seen  in  profile,  as  in  thun- 
der showers,  where  we  see  rain  actually  falling. 

The  letters  in  the  table,  are,  C  for  the  1st;  M  for 
the  2d;  S  for  the  3d;  CM  cirro-cumulus;  CS  cirro- 
stratus;  MS  cumulostratus;  CMS  cirro-cumuUo-stra- 
tus;  N  nimbus. 

When  the  sky  is  entirely  obscured,  a  period  (  .  ) 
follows  the  letter — more  than  half  obscured,  the  colon 
(  :  ) — less  than  half,  the  semicolon  (  ; ) — and  when 
clouds  are  in  very  small  quantity,  the  comma  (  , ) — 
if  the  sky  is  entirely  clear,  a  cipher  (  0  )  shows  it. 
Of  the  winds,  N,  north;  S,  south;  E,  east,  and  W, 
west — with  the  usual  combinations  for  points  be- 
tween. A  cipher  (0)  denotes  a  calm — the  Arabic 
numeral  (  1  )  denotes  a  very  gentle  breeze — (  2  )  a 
little  stronger — (  3  )  fine  breeze — (  4  )  a  strong  breeze 
— (  5  )  a  stiff  breeze — (  C  )  high  wind — (  7  )  a  gale 
— (  8  )  a  strong gale-(  9  )  a  storm — (  !  )  denotes  unu- 
sual violence  in  either  wind  or  lain;  and  after  (  r) 
rain  (  , )  denotes  very  little — (  ;  )  denotes  a  fine  gen- 
tle rain — (  :  )  copious  rain — (  .  )  heavy  rain — (  t  ) 
thunder  and  (  1  )  lightning,  followed  by  (  !  )  denotes 
unusual  severity. 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much — though 
I  have  given  but  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  clouds. 
Those  interested  should  consult  Rees'  Cyclopedia, 
M.  Howard's  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Foster  on  atmosphere,  and  Daniel's  Meteorology.  If 
one  of  your  correspondents  in  the  eastern  states,  one 
in  the  south,  and  another  in  the  west,  would  only 
register  the  heat,  the  clouds,  and  the  winds,  we  could 
better  compare  the  climates  of  different  sections  of 
our  country  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  much  good 
would  result  to  all.     Very  respectfully, 

Samuei.  S.  Griscom. 


Bees — In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  fruit  trees 
by  cold  weather  and  mice,  we  learn  that  from  some 
unaccountable  cause,  most  of  the  bees  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  have  perished  the  past  winter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  market  has  been  flooded  with 
honey.  We  notice  this  rumor  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taininir  further  information. —  Concord  Yeoman. 


Hedys  :rum  Gyrans. — Electric  Hedysarum.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  has  a  biennial  root;  grows 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  six  pair  of  oval  leaflets.  The  pedun- 
cles are  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  containing 
spikes  of  red  flowers,  exceedingly  beautiful,  which  in 
.June  and  July  expand. 

They  should  every  year  be  raised  from  the  seed, 
sown  in  light  earth,  and  they  will  prove  ornamental 
as  a  pot  plant. 

This  plant  has  a  remarkable  motion  of  its  leaves, 

being  disturbed  by  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

[  TMticasler  Miscellany. 

Whitewash. — As  this  is  the  season  for  white- 
washing fences  and  out  houses,  put  into  your  white- 
wash some  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  make  it  whiter  and 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather. 
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COMPOST. 

A  Gardener  recommends  the  following  compost  for 
pot  plants.  "Take  one  fifth  part  of  the  black  mould 
in  woods,  one-fifih  garden  mould,  one-fifth  coarse 
sand,  one-fifth  rotten  wood,  from  a  wood  pile,  and  one- 
fifth  of  good  marl.  Mix  these  ingredients  in  nearly 
these  proportions,  and  fill  your  flower  pots,  you  can- 
not obtain  better  compost. — Lancaster  Miscellany. 

Willows  absorb  moisture.  This  is  true,  but  they 
emit  a  large  portion  which  they  draw  from  the  earth 
in  perspiration.  Care  should  be  taken  to  plant  no 
willows  near  houses  on  the  side  of  springs  or  brooks, 
or  they  will  be  apt  to  introduce  fever  and  ague. 

Experience. 


Preventing  Onions  from  sprouting  or  germinating. 
— A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  says,  Ihat 
this  may  be  eft'ected  by  simply  applying  a  heated 
iron  for  a  few  seconds,  to  the  nozle  of  the  onion 
whence  the  roots  protrude. 

Prices  Curretil  in  JVew  York,  May  19. 
Beeswax,  yellow  ISaSO.  Co((on, New  Orleans  .lOi 
a  .13;  Upland,   .64  a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a   ll^.  Cotton 
B.i?ji)i;',  Hemp,yd.  l-)4a  17;  Flax  13  a  14^;  F/ax,. Ame- 
rican,7a8.-  i7axsee<i;"  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

F/oiir,    N.  VorU,  bbl.      —  a  5  37;  Canal,  S. 43  a  5.75; 

Halt.  Hwd-5t.  5.75  a ;  EJh'd.  city  mills a  6.12; 

country,  5.37  a ;  .-iloxand'a,  5.37  a  5.50;  Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.25;  Petersg.5.25  a ;  Uje  Flour, 

a  4.00;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  2.75  a  2.87;  per  bhd. 

13.50  a  13.75;   Gcniii,  Wheat,  North,109a  1.20;  Vir. 

a  —  ;  Uye,  North, 74  a  82;   Corn.  Vel.  Nor a 

60;Barley,  . —  a  . — ;  Oats,Sth.  and  Noith,  .45  a  52; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bii.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00a  8.UO;/'ro- 
uisioiis,  Beef,  mess  9.00  a  10.00;  prime  5.37ia6.S74. 

cargo a ;  Lard,  7-ia  a;    Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12,50  a  13.75;  prime  10.25  a  10.81. 


DEVON  CALVES. 

For  sale,  if  taken  immediately,  a  full  blood  Devon 
Bull  Calf,  4  weeks  old.     Price  $30. 

Also,  a  three-quarter  blood  DevonHeifer,  same  age. 
Price  j(20. 

Bolh  these  are  beautiful  animals,  and  will  not  be 
sold  at  these  prices  unless  taken  immediately. 

Address  1. 1.  Hitchcock  at  this  office.         May  IS.  It. 


IMPROVED  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

A  few  Calves  half  blooded  Durham  Short  Horn  and 
half  Devon — P7-!ce  $50;  and  half  blooded  Southdown, 
and  three-quarter  blooded  Merino  Sheep — Price  $10, 
for  sale.  Apply  to  1.  1.  Hitchcock,  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $16,.  Apply  to  1.  1.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


BAIiTXAIOaz:    PRICES    CUIlZt£I^T. 


RARE  AND    CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Among  the  new  varieties  of  Garden  Seeds  kept  for 
sale  at  the  American   Farmer  Seed  Store,   are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  BEANS.— These 
Beans  were  first  cultivated  [by  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer]  last  year,  and  a  brief  notice  was  taken  of 
their  excellent  quality  in  the  Farmer.  They  are  pole 
Beans,  and  unrivalled  for  richness,  as  green  as  Snap 
Bearis,  and  very  productive. 

CUOU  DE  MILAN,  or  iMilan  Cabbage,  believed  to 
be  the  best  of  all  the  varietici  of  Savoy  Cabbage. 

TRUE  VEGRTABLE  MAUUOU'.— This  Squash  is 
said  by  English  writers  to  be  very  superior  in  richness 
to  any  oilier  of  the  Squash  tribe.  So  highly  is  it. 
spoken  of  in  tlie  English  Horticultural  works  that  we 
have  impoited  it  at  considerable  expense. 

COCOANUT  SQUASH— This  is  truly  an  acquisi- 
tion to  our  gardens.  It  is  more  projierly  a  pumpkin 
than  a  Squash,  and  the  richest  and  sweetest  of  all  the 
tribe.  The  Editor  last  fail  purcliased  one  in  New 
York  about  thirty  inches  long  and  ten  in  diameter, 
grown  by  C.  H.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Harlem,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  genuine  seeds;  the  seeds  of 
this  Squash  are  those  now  for  sale. 

ACORN  SQUASH.— A  few  seeds  of  this  excellent 
Squash  also  for  sale. 

NORTHERN  PUMPKIN.— The  true  Northern  Pump- 
kin, so  celebrated  in  the  north  for  pumpkin  pics,  an 
excellent  vegetable,  either  for  stock  or  table  use.  Al- 
so the  Pennsylvania  Pumpkin  in  quantity. 

LONG  POU  WHITE  OKRA.— This  was  also  culti- 
vated last  year  fur  the  first  time  in  this  vicinity  by  the 
Editor.  It  is  very  superior  to  the  common  kind;  the 
pods  being  double  ilio  length,  and  the  plants  producing 
double  the  quantity  of  the  common  kind. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRLCSH  GAKDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTEUS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  bolh  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  varitty  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz;  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Ap.  iO.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  not  much  variation 
in  the  produce  market.  Howard  street  flour  from  wa- 
gons is  now  $5,374.  City  mills  flour  has  advanced  25 
cents,  being  preferred  for  exporation  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Grass  seeds  are  now  out  of  season,  and  we 
omit  quoting  them. 

Tobacco. --Seconds, as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  df . 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for segars, 6. 00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  15.00  a  19. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  22.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.1  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  799  bhd.  Md.;  85.hiids. 
Ohio;  and  2  hds.  Penn.  and  2  hds.  Ken. — total  888  hds. 

Flohr — best  white  wheat  familj  .$6.75  n  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,   5.37   a  5.50  city    mills,  5.75    a 

Susq.   5.25  a ;Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  50;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  1.20  a  1.25;  white    do — ;Susq.    1.25,  o 

— Corn,  white,  46  a — yellow  46  u  47;  liVF,  SO  0  — 
—Oats,  35  a  36. — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70 — 
Clover-seed  — a Timothy,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  874-Lucerne  —  n  S74  lb. — 

B A RLEV, -Flaxseed  1.50  aI.62-CoTTf'K.Va.8al04-Lou. 
9n  13— Alab.  8  n.  lli~Tenn.  .8  n.  10;  N.Car.  8  n  .10- 
UplandSa  1  14-Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  f..  28  ,.  — ;  in  bbh.  30 

—  a Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

o  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  o  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40  «  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  a  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  25;quarlerdo  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  EO 
Hemt,  Russia,  ton,  $2250230;  Countij  .  dew-rotted  .  54 
nSc.lb.  water-rotted, 7  a9c.— Feathei  s,36  «  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  a    — ,    grouiiil.l.SO    n — bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  0 ;  high 

pigfo'r  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30. On ;  bar  Sus.pcrton, 

72.50  a  80. 00 Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.75  n  6.60— 

Oak   wood,  3.25   a  3.60 — Hickory,  4.50   a . 


LUCERNE  ANDVViUTE  MULBERRY  SEED 
Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Kresh  Lu- 
cerne Seed  of  prime  quality,  vliich  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  ot  While  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  el  fine  quality,  ;.t  50  cei 
per  ounce.  J.S.EASTMAN. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Flower  Seeds  of  last 
year's  growth,  many   of  which   are  new   and  the  most 
rare  London  varieties;  6i  cents  per  paper. 

Early  striped  Marigold,  Mexican  Ageratum  do.,  Blad- 
der Katmia,  Clemantisrlamulla,  Poppy  4  fine  varieties, 
Scarlet  Mallow,  Showy  Scliiz.inthus,  Wing  leaved  do., 
Clarkea  Pulchella,  Primrose,  4  varieties.  Azure  Blue 
Gilia,  African  Hibiscus,  Red  Ice  Plant,  White  Cypress 
Vine,  Larkspur,  3  sorls,  Convolvolus,  4  varibties,  Ho- 
nesty or  Satin  Flower,  Sweet  Basil,  Paeony,  Polyanthus, 
Mourning  Bride  or  Sweet  Scabius,  Floss  Idonis  or  Phea- 
sant's liye,  Love  Lies 'Bleeding,  Prince's  Feather,  Globe 
Amaranlhus,  red  and  white,  China  Asther,  4  varieties, 
Scariet  Cacalia,  Sweet  Sultan,  Chrysanthemum,  mixt 
colors.  Job's  Tears,  Morning  Glory,  mixt  colors,  Gourd, 
3  sorts,  Pomegranate  or  Sweet  Scented  Melon,  Varie- 
gated Euphorbia,  Flowering  Beans,  6  varieties,  Balsam, 
mixt  colors.  Cypress  vine.  Sweet  Peas,  8  sorts,  Lupins, 
mixt  colors,  lee  Plant,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Forget-me-not, 
Evening  Primrose,  Sweet  Scented  Mignonette,  White 
Erg  Plant,  Catch  Fly,  Marigold,  of  sorts.  Devil  in  a 
liusb  or  Love  in  a  Mist,  Nasturtium,  Heart's  Ease  or 
Pansey,  Purple  Candy  Tuft,  Fading  Beauty,  Golden 
Eternal  Flower,  Mock  Orange,  Snake  Melon,  Snails, 
Double  Purple  Laily  Slippers,  Monk's  Hood,  Hollyhock, 
mixt  colors.  Scarlet  Snap  Dragon,  Columbine,  Scarlet 
Trumpet  Flower,  Canterbury  Bells,  Bloody  Wall 
Flower,  Slock  Giliflower,  mixt  colors,  Sweet  Scented 
Virgin's  Bower,  Pink,  mixt  colors.  Sweet  William,  Fox 
Glove,  assorted,  French  Honeysuckle.  Also,  50  other 
fine  varieties  not  enumerated. — For  Sale  by 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

P)'0((  slieej  wharf. 
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Baltimore,  Fridat,  Jvnf.  1,  1832. 


Cheat. — Tlie  time  for  practiesl  obsprvalion  and 
demonstration  lias  arrived.  Our  wheal  fields  are  be- 
ginning to  show  heads,  and  cheat  is  now  to  be  found. 
Every  farmer  should  now  carefully  examine  into  the 
orifin  of  the  I'est.  ^Ve  would  earnestly  entreat  all 
persons  to  divest  their  minds,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
all  bias  in  favour  of,  or  against  the  popular  belief,  that 
clieat  is  degenerated  wheat,  and  go  into  their  fields 
with  a  determination  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of 
truth.  We  have  ourselves  not  been  idle,  having 
taken  a  wheat  field  and  a  timothy  lot  under  our  spe- 
cial care.  In  both  these  fields  we  have  found  abun- 
dance of  cheat,  but  in  both  of  theui  it  exists  most 
luxuriantly  where  no  injury  has  been  done  to  either 
wheat  or  timothy.  In  the  wheal  field,  near  the  fence 
of  the  barn  yard,  where  the  washings  of  the  latter 
were  freely  received,  and  where  the  wheat  is  so  luxu- 
riant that  it  is  tailing  down  and  rutting,  cheat  is  most 
abundant.  On  the  same  spot  last  year  there  was  a 
heavy  o-rowth  of  cheat,  but  it  was  cut  before  the  seed 
was  "ripe,  with  a  view  to  its  extermination.  This 
year  there  is  very  little  compared  with  the  crop  of 
last  year.  In  the  timothy  field,  (where  wheat  has 
never  been  grown,)  the  cheat  is  most  abundant,  es 
pecially  near  a  cherry  tree  occupied  as  a  roost  by 
fowls;  this  spot  also  receives  the  washings  of  the 
wood  and  cart  yard,  and  of  the  hen  dung,  and  the 
growth  of  timothy  is  very  luxuriant.  The  owner  of 
'  the  farm  feels  sure  that  there  was  no  cheat  seed  in 
the  wheat  or  timothy  seed  sown.  The  ground  had 
been  cultivated  in  corn  tor  a  number  of  years  by  a 
previous  occupier,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  putting 
manure  in  the  hills  of  corn,  but  never  before  last 
year  was  either  wheat  or  timothy  grown  on  it. — 
Whether  cheat  had  ever  made  its  appearance  on  the 
ground  before  wheat  and  timothy  were  sown,  we 
could  not  ascertain.  These  are  tlie  facts  relative  to 
these  two  cases  of  cheat.  To  our  minds  they  offer 
no  support  to  the  theory  of  wheat  and  timothy  turn- 
ing into  cheat;  on  the  contrary  we  found  all  the  evi- 
dences of  their  being  distinct  plants  that  could  be  de- 
sired. We  found  the  cheat  plants  with  all  their 
generic  and  specific  characters,  and  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  with  facility  long  before  the  heads  ap- 
peared. The  owner  of  the  farm  pointed  out  several 
large  clusters  of  timothy,  s:iying"thut  is  ull  chcal." 
Upon  pulling  it  up,  however,  the  bulbous  root  and 
the  smooth  leaves  too  clearly  pronounced  it  timo- 
thy. On  pulling  up  a  great  number  of  cheat  plants 
we  could  nut  discover  any  remains  of  a  decayed  stalk; 
they  were  all  evidently  the  produce  of  seed.  In  all 
the  cheat  plants  we  examined,  the  following  cha- 
racter was  invariably  present; — it  was  as  invariably 
absent  in  the  vvljeat  and  timothy:  — the  leaves  and 
envelope  of  the  stalks  are  covered  with  short  hairs, 
so  that  when  htid  up  to  the  light  tiiey  appear  loaded 
with  down,  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  incli  long  — 
When  drawn  between  the  fingers  the  leaves  impart  a 
disagreeably  harsh  ?ensalion  to  the  touch.  Although 
timothy  has  not  invariably  a  bnlljoiis  root  in  all  situa- 
tions, it  has  in  the  field  under  our  notice,  which  is 
high  and  dry;  v/e  found  no  appearance  of  a  bulb  on 
the  cheat  plan:s.  On  carefully  cojnparing  cheat 
plants  from  the  wheat  field  with  those  from  the  timo- 
thy, we  found  them  identically  the  same  in  all  their 
parts — not  a  shadow  (jf  dift'eience  could  we  detect, 
even  under  a  most  powerful  inieroscope.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  assures  us  that  he  believes,  that  rich  land, 
or  land  made  rich  by  washings  from  stable  (jr  poultry 
yards,  the  application  of  manure,  tcij,  SvC.  will  alone 
bear  cheat.  He  is  not  sarisfi-  d  thai  wheat  or  timothy 
will  produce  cheat;  he  says  he  has  never  seen  it  but 
where  one  or  the  other  had  been  sown.  On  compar- 
ing wheat  plants  with  timothy  belore  the  heads  ap- 
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peared,  we  loiind  a  much  greater  resemblance  between 
them,  than  between  wheat  and  cheat  or  timothy  and 
cheat. 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  draw  an  argument  nor  deduce  any  definite 
conclusion; but  rather  proceed  with  (he  collection  of 
(acts  as  they  occur,  tdl  the  end  of  the  season,  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  materials  furnished  by  corres- 
pondents, we  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  up  the  subject 
in  a  way  that  shall  leave  no  further  ground  for  doubt. 


New  ami  Delicious  Spinagk. — TheEditor of  the 
American  Farmer  announces  with  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion, the  introduction  of  a  new  and  most  excellent 
spinacions  vegetable,  in  the  Cheiiopoiliutii  Qumoa. — 
It  isdeemed.at  his  table,  very  far  superior  to  any  kind 
of  spinage,  when  prepared  as  such,  and  to  any  kind 
of  vegetable  usually  called  greens.  It  is  extremely  ten- 
der, and  of  a  fine  rich  flavour.  It  is  easily  grown, 
even  more  so  than  any  other  vegetable,  a  patch  a  rod 
square  furnishing  an  abundance  for  a  family  of  ten 
persons  for  a  month,  and  this  requiring  only  an  ounce 
of  seed.  One  plant  of  early  spring  sowing,  left 
standing  on  a  rich  part  of  the  patch,  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  seed  for  the  next  year's  use. 

The  above  quality  of  the  (^uinoa  makes  the  intro- 
duction of  this  vegetable  a  valuable  acquisition,  even 
though  it  did  not  possess  the  still  more  valuable  pro- 
perty of  a  cereal  plant.  In  the  latter  quality  we  be- 
lieve it  will  soon  rank  among  our  most  valuable  grains. 
When  prepared  in  any  of  the  forms  that  rice  is  usually 
served  up,  it  is  excellent,  and  in  one  or  two  we  de- 
cidedly prefer  it  to  rice.  Its  culture  appears  to  be  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  unafiected 
by  frost,  and  grows  vigorously  before  any  other  plant 
shows  any  signs  of  vegetation.  It  is,  however,  a 
"rough  feeder,"  and  the  richer  the  ground  the  great- 
er will  be  the  produce — even  a  pile  of  rotted  stable 
manure,  with  a  Utile  earth  on  the  surface,  is  not  too 
rich  for  it.  In  such  a  place  a  single  plant  will  yield 
from  one  to  two  c|uarts  of  grain.  On  very  rich  ground 
the  plants  require  more  room  than  on  a  poor  or  medium 
soil — they  should  be  allowed  from  one  to  four  feet 
square  according  to  the  soil.  They  bear  transplant- 
ing as  well  as  cabbage  plants,  and  we  have  now  a 
considerable  patch  planted  out  for  experiment.  In 
this  mode,  (transplanting.)  an  ounce  of  seed  will  fur- 
nish plants  for  an  acre  of  ground. 

For  spinage  or  greens,  the  seed  can  be  sown  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  summer,  so  as  to  ensure  a  supply 
till  winter.  All  that  it  requires  is  a  rich  soil.  We 
shall  furnish  the  American  Farmer  Seed  Store  with  a 
good  supply  of  the  seed  the  ensuing  fall. 


Splendid  Work. — We  have  just  received  from 
England  a  copy  of  the  "Pyriis  Mains  Breiilfonlkn- 
sis,  or  a  concise  description  of  selected  apples,  by 
Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford;  with  a  figure  of  each 
sort  drawn  from  nature  on  stone,  by  his  daughter.' 
This  is  probably  the  most  splendid  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  correct  publication  on  apples  ever  laid 
before  the  public  in  any  country.  'I'here  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  varieties  of  apples  described 
anil  figured;  and  so  correctly  and  beautifully  are  the 
drawing  and  colouring  done,  that  a  person  lamiliar 
with  any  apple  represented,  will  detect  it  instantly 
without  the  aid  of  the  marginal  references.  Miss 
Ronalds  has  certainly  performed  her  part  of  the  work 
with  eminent  success;  it  is  creditable  alike  to  her  ge- 
nius and  industry.  There  is  one  lamentable  deficien- 
cy, however,  in  this  work,  and  one  which  every  pos- 
sessor of  a  copy  will  find  it  necessary  to  supply  by 
way  of  notes — we  allude  to  the  names  of  fruit.  Mr. 
Ronalds  has  only  given  the  name  by  which  each  ap- 
ple is  most  generally  known,  at  his  nursery,  without 
any  reference  to  the  numerous  synonymes;  so  that  in 
this  country  many  of  the  apples  will  not  be  known  by 
the  names  in  the  book,  though,  as  before  stated,  any 
body  will  know  the  fruit  by  the  drawing,  if  lie  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  original.     Prince's  Poinological  Ma- 


nual, third  part,  will  be  a  valuable  assistant  in  supply- 
ing this  deficiency.  To  nursery  men  this  book  is  in- 
valuable, as  it  will  not  only  enable  them  to  ascertain 
the  correct  names  of  apples,  but  to  exhibit  a  picture 
of  the  fruit  to  their  customers,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Irnit  ilself.  It  will  also  be  a  splendid  addition  to  gen- 
tlemen's libraries,  especially  amateurs  of  fruit.  So 
splendid  a  wcirk  it  will  of  course  be  expected  is  very 
costly,  the  price  being  five  guineas  in  London,  and 
hence  no  copies  have  been  imported  by  our  booksell- 
ers— indeed  it  is  believed  that  there  are  only  three 
or  tour  copies  in  the  United  States. 

(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
MOUNTAIN  RICE-INQUIRV. 

I  wish  to  be  informed  through  the  medium  of  the 
Farmer,  whether  the  cultivation  of  tlie  mountain  rice 
has  been  found  profitable  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States?  And  if  so,  where  seed  of  this  species  could 
be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  experiment 
on  a  small  scale? 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Loudon's  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Plants: 

"  Oryza  mulica,  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  cultivat- 
ed in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  of  late  in  Hungary,  has  the 
culm  three  feet  high. — It  is  sown  on  mountains  and 
in  dry  soils;  rots  with  a  long  inundation,  and  perishes 
with  sea  water. 

"In  the  hilly  parts  of  Java,  and  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  Islands,  the  mountain  rice  is  planted  upon 
the  sides  of  hill.-,  where  no  water  but  rain  can  come; 
it  is  however  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. It  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  western  parts  of 
India,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Cochin-China,  where 
it  thrives  in  dry  light  soils,  mostly  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  not  requiring  more  moisture  than  the  usual  rains 
and  dews  supply,  neither  of  which  are  frequent  at  the 
season  of  its  vegetation. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  hill  rice  which  is  hardy  enough 
to  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayan  snows.  It  is 
almost  to  be  expected  that  this  will,  at  some  future 
time,  prove  an  acquisition  of  value  to  the  European 
cultivator."  D.  T. 


INtiUIRY. 


Mr.  Smith:  Darlington,  J[!il.,  J\Iay  23d,  ]S32. 

Sir — A  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  will  be  much  in- 
debted to  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  who  will 
inform  him  through  the  Farmer,  of  a  sure  remedy  for 
destroying  those  yellow  striped  bugs,  which  are  so 
very  destructive  to  water-melon  plants,  being  about 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat;  and  also  requests  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  the  above-mentioned  plant. 
Particulars  are  respectfully  requested.         Alpha. 


Fire  Pronf  Cement. — The  French  cement  for  the 
roofs  of  houses,  to  preserve  the  wood  and  protect  it 
from  fire,  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  as  much  lime  as  is  usual  in  making  a  pot  full 
of  white  wash,  and  let  it  be  mixed  in  a  pail  full  of  wa- 
ter; in  this  put  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
and  three  pounds  fine  salt;  mix  them  well  together, 
and  the  cement  is  completed.  A  little  lamp-black, 
yellow  ochre,  or  other  coloring  commoditv,  may  be 
introduced  to  change  the  color  of  the  cement,  to 
please  the  fancy  of  those  who  use  it.  It  has  been 
used  with  great  success,  and  been  recommended  par- 
ticularly as  a  protection  against  fire.  Small  sparks 
of  fire  that  frequently  lodge  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
are  prevented  by  this  cement  from  burning  the  shin- 
gles. So  cheap  and  valuable  a  precaution  against  this 
destructive  element  ought  not  to  pass  uniried.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  better  satisfied  of  its  utility  can  easily 
make  the  experiment  by  using  a  small  temporary 
building— or  it  may  be  tried  on  shingles  put  together 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  exposed  to  the  lire. 
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AGHICUIiTtTRC- 


(From  the  Liurary  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Knowledge.) 

THE  DAIRY. 

In  Irealinj  of  the  dairy  we  propose  adopting  the 
following  arrangement: 

1.  Situalion  uf  the  dairy. 

2.  Nature  ami  properties  uf  milk. 

3.  Making  and  curing  of  butter. 

4.  Process  of  cheese  making. 

I.     SITU.VTION  OF  THE  DAIRY. 

1.  The  dairy  house  should  be  erected  in  a  situation 
which  is  airy.  The  walls  and  roof  protected  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  that  the  temperature  ihrough- 
out  the  year  may  range  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees; 
hence,  a  northern  aspect  will  be  most  desirable.  A 
dry  situation  should  be  selected  to  give  facility  to 
cleanliness;  all  stenches  are  injurious — it  will,  there- 
fore, be  advantageous  to  use  spring  water  frequently, 
(and  especially  during  the  warm  weather,)  which,  if 
the  situation  be  favourable, may  be  supplied  by  a  pipe 
leading  from  some  neighbouring  spring.  In  conduct- 
ing a  butter  dairy,  it  will  be  advisable  to  divide  it 
into  three  compartments — a  milk  house,  a  churning 
house,  with  conveniences  for  washing  and  scalding 
the  implements,  including  a  suitable  boiler,  and  a 
room  a])propriated  lor  keeping  thein  in,  and  where 
they  may  be  dried  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable. 
A  cheese  dairy  may  be  divided  into  a  milk  house,  a 
scalding  and  pressing  house,  and  a  salting  house. — 
The  milk  dairy  requires  only  two  apartments — a  milk 
house  and  a  room  for  scalding  and  cleansing  the  uten- 
sils, and  for  othur  necessary  purposes 

2.  The  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  observed 
throughout.  All  theutinsilsemployed  in  makingbut- 
ter  should  be  scalded,  scrubbed,  rinsed, and  dried  eve- 
ry time  they  are  us>-d.  In  making  cheese  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  scald  as  it  is  to  have  them  well  washed 
and  dried  every  day.  When  vessels  become  tainted 
with  the  acidity  of  milk,  such  vessels  act  like  a  leaven 
to  every  thing  placed  in  them,  and  should  be  thorough- 
ly cleansed  by  boiling;  but  when  this  is  not  efl'ectual, 
alkali  added  to  the  boiling  water  will  be  found  essen- 
tial, afterwards  the  utensil  must  either  be  boiled  or 
immersed  for  two  or  three  days  in  pure  water. 

IT.    THE  NATURE  .\KD  PROPERTIES  OF  MILK. 

The  chemical  pro|ierties  of  this  secretion  differ 
somewhat  in  different  animals.  The  milk  of  the  cow 
has  been  most  attentively  examined,  and  it  has  the 
following  properties: — 

1.  It  is  nearly  opaque;  whtte,  or  slightly  yellow;  of 
an  agreeable  sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  frotii  10.18  to  lO.iO.  It  boils 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  water,  and 
freezes  at  32  (leg.  When  allowed  to  remain  a  (ew 
hours  at  rest,  a  thick  unctuous  liquid  collects  upon  its 
surface,  called  cream;  the  colour  of  the  remaining 
milk  becomes  bluish  white,  and  when  heated  to  about 
100  degrees,  with  a  little  r  nuet,  it  readily  separates 
into  a  coagulum,  or  curd,  and  a  serum,  or  whey.  In 
this  way.  the  thrre  principal  constituents  of  milk  are 
separable  fruin  each  other. 

2.  15y  the  process  of  chnrninir,  cream  is  separated 
into  butter  and  buttermilk;  the  latter  being  the  whey 
united  to  a  portion  of  curd.  Hotter  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  animal  oil,  containing  a  small  portion  of  citrd 
and  whey. 

3.  The  curd  of  milk  has  the  leading  properties  of 
coagulated  albuitien.  Curd  in  combination  with  va- 
rious proportions  of  butter,  constitutes  the  varieties 
of  cheese.  That  containing  the  largest  quantity  of 
oil  becomes  semi  fluid  when  heated;  it  is  prone  to  He- 
composit.ion,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aniiTionia  is  then 
formed  in  it;  whereas,  bad  cheese,  which  consists  of 
little  else  than  curd  or  albumen,  shrinks  and  dies 
when  healed,  curling  up  like  a  piece  of  horn. 


4.  Whey  is  a  transparent  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  a  sweetish  flavour;  by  evaporation  it  af- 
fords a  minute  quantity  of  saline  matter,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Having  stated  the  chemical  properties  of  milk,  it 
may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  advert  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  relative  to  the  quantity 
of  cream  which  is  obtained  at  various  periods  during 
one  milking: 

"The  first  drawn  milk  from  any  cow,  at  any  time, 
is  always  much  thinner,  and  of  a  worse  quality, 
than  that  which  comes  afterwards,  the  richness  con- 
tinually increasing  to  the  very  last  drop  that  can  be 
drawn  at  that  time;"  so  that  if  the  milkers  do  not  per- 
form their  task  thoroughly,  even  to  the  last  drop,  or 
supposing  to  the  last  half  pint,  the  owner  loses  as 
much  cream  as  would  be  afforded  by  si.\  or  eight  pints 
at  the  beginning,  the  last  quantity  containing  the  rich- 
ness and  high  flavour  of  the  butter  in  a  high  degree. 
This  the  Doctor  proves  by  various  experiments,  thus: 
"Having  taken  several  large  tea  cups,  exactly  similar 
in  size  and  shape, and  filled  them  at  regular  intervals, 
during  the  period  of  one  milking,  the  last  being  filled 
with  the  dregs  of  the  milk:  they  were  each  weighed, 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  quantity  of  milk  was  ex- 
actly the  same.  The  quantity  of  cream  obtained 
from  the  first  drawn  cup;  in  every  case  was  much 
less  than  from  that  which  was  last  drawn;  and  those 
between  afforded  less  or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the 
beginning  or  end.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  inter- 
mediate proportions;  but  the  quantity  of  cream  obtain- 
ed from  the  last  drawn  cup,  from  some  cows,  exceed- 
ed that  in  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  one. 
In  other  cows,  however,  and  in  particular  circumstan- 
ces, the  disproportion  was  not  quite  so  great;  but  in 
no  case  did  it  fall  short  of  the  rate  of  eight  to  one. — 
Probably,  upon  an  average  of  a  great  many  cows,  it 
might  be  found  to  run  as  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 

"In  the  next  place,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  cream  obtained  froin  the  two  cups  was  much 
greater  than  the  difference  in  quantity.  In  the  first 
cup  the  cream  being  a  thin  tough  film, and  very  white; 
but  in  the  last  two  of  a  thick  butyraceous  consistence, 
and  of  a  glowing  richness  of  colour  that  no  other  kind 
is  found  to  possess. 

■•The  difference  in  quality  of  the  milk  that  remain- 
ed was,  perhaps,  still  greater  than  either  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  cream,  thai  in  the  first  cup  being  a 
thin  bluish  liquid,  while  that  in  the  last  was  of  a  thick 
consistence  and  yellow  colour,  more  resembling  cream 
than  milk,  both  in  taste  and  appearance." 

If  milk  be  put  up  in  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  stand 
till  it  throws  up  a  cream,  that  portion  which  rises 
first  to  the  surface  is  richer  in  quality,  and  greater  in 
quantity,  than  that  which  rises  in  a  third  equal  space 
of  time;  and  that  of  the  third  than  that  of  the  fourth; 
and  so  on,  decreasing  in  quantity,  and  declining  in 
quality  as  long  as  any  rises. 

Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  cream  that  it  actually  contains,  than  milk  that  is 
thinner;  but  the  cream  is  of  a  richer  quality;  and  if 
water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk,  it  will  afford  a  con- 
siderably greater  quantity  of  cream  than  it  would  have 
done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure;  but  its  quality  is,  at 
the  saine  time,  greatly  debased. 

"Milk  which  is  put  into  a  pail,  bucket,  or  other 
proper  vessel,  and  carried  in  it  to  any  distance,  so  as 
to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled  before  it  be 
put  into  the  milk  pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never 
throws  up  so  inuch,  nor  so  rich  cream,  as  if  the  same 
milk  had  been  put  into  the  milk  pans  directly  after  it 
is  milked." 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Anderson's  observations,  an 
ingenious  instrument  has  been  invented,  called  a  lac- 
tometer, by  which  the  quantity  of  cream  froim  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  may  be  observed, by  mere  inspection. 
The  description  and  application  of  this  instrumentare 
clearly  shown  in  the  followinj;  extracts  from  a  letter 
received  fiMiu  Miss  A.  Bradshaw,  of  Linfield,  who, 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  has  made  some  judi- 


cious remarks  on  the  produce  of  cream  dependent  oB 
the  nature  of  the  pasturage  on  which  the  cows  are  fed. 

"The  lactometer  is  a  straight  glass  tube,  with  a 
mark  at  the  top  to  denote  a  hundred  parts  of  milk, 
that  must  be  put  in  when  it  comes  from  the  cow. — 
The  upper  part  isgraduated,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees  downwards;  and  after  the  milk  has  been  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  will  be  very  visible  what  per 
centage  of  cream  the  cow's  milk  gives.  Thus — if  it 
is  in  the  fifteenth  degree  the  cream  will  be  15  per 
cent.  The  last  milk  taken  from  the  cow  has  always 
the  greatest  portion  of  cream,  and  this  will  often 
vary,  according  to  the  food  the  cow  is  getting. — 
Tares  and  luccrn  will  produce  good  cream  in  summer, 
and  beet  and  mangold  wurzel  in  winter;  and  if  a 
small  quantity  of  saltpetre  be  dissolved  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  put  into  the  cream  previous  to  its  being'churn- 
ed,  it  will  take  away  any  unp'.easant  flavour  those 
roots  might  otherwise  impart  to  the  butter.  When  it 
is  wet  weather,  the  cream  will  not  be  in  so  great  a 
quantity,  as  in  fine  dry  weather,  and  the  richer  the 
ground  is  that  the  food  comes  off,  the  more  cream 
there  is,  and  the  better  the  milk;  upon  an  average  I 
get  one  pound  of  butler  from  twelve  quarts  of  new 
inilk,  and  four  quarts  and  one  pint  of  cream  produce 
four  pounds  of  butter,  as  the  soil  gets  richer.  1  have 
observed  that  it  takes  a  less  quantity  of  milk  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  butler  will 
be  produced  from  one  quart  of  cream  in  summer.  I 
skim  my  milk  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  this  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  state  of  the  weather;  if  it  be 
cool,  I  can  keep  it  thirty  six  hours;  in  winter  it  may 
stand  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  very  well. 
Cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  take  care  not  to  dip  the  skimmer 
into  the  milk  which  has  stood  the  longest,  and  after- 
wards into  that  which  has  been  strained  up  a  shorter 
time." 

m.   THE  MAKING  AND  CURING  BUTTER — MILKING. 

1.  Cows  are  generally  milked  but  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  morning  and  evening;  but  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months  after  calving,  the  milk  being  then 
much  more  abundant,  it  would  be  better  to  perform 
this  operation  three  times  a  day.  It  is  important  that 
the  milk  be  drawn  off  clean,  otherwise  it  will  not  only 
be  less  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  but  the  cow 
will  also  be  dried  off  prematurely. 

2.  The  milk,  when  brought  in  from  the  cows, 
should  be  strained  through  a  fine  hair  scarce  or  strain- 
er, and  placed  in  clean  pans.  It  is  a  practice  with 
many  to  keep  the  morning  and  evening's  milk  in  sepa- 
rate pans,  as  the  former  is  much  superior  to  the  latter 
in  quality.  A  tin  skimmer,  with  holes  in  it,  is  the 
best  for  taking  off  the  cream,  which  is  then  transfer- 
red to  a  vessL-1  called  a  cream  receiver. 

The  period  for  keeping  the  cream  previous  to  churn- 
ing, varies  from  two  to  four  days.  To  ensure  success 
a  certain  degree  of  acidity  seems  necessary;  to  effect 
this,  a  little  old  cream,  rennet,  or  lemon -juice  is  some- 
times added. 

4.  The  churn,  whether  pump  or  barrel,  should  be 
made  of  the  best  well  seasoned  white  oak;  and,  as 
cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  wasiiing,  drying,  and  airing  of 
the  churns,  immediately  after  use,  otherwise  they 
are  sure  to  contract  a  sour  and  unwholesome  smell, 
which  must  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter.  In  the 
process  of  churning,  great  nicety  is  required;  a  fewr 
hasty  irregular  strokes  or  turns  have  been  k  nown  to 
spoil  what  would.otherwise,  have  been  excellent  butter. 

5.  The  best  time  for  making  butter,  according  to 
usual  practice,  during  the  summer  season,  is  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  attained  much  power. 
But  this,  of  course,  depends  upon  contingencies  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Science,  however, 
has  reduced  that  to  a  certainty  which  hitherto  has 
been  a  matter  of  doubt.  Butter  of  the  best  quality 
can  only  be  produced  at  a  certain  temperature.  And 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  such  importance,  that 
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Xve  earnestly  invite  the  Ml«ntion  of  our  readers  to  the 
followinjr  details,  (or  which  Mr.  Ballantine  obtained 
the  highest  premium  offered  by  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotlanti. 

"The  degree  of  thermometrical  temperature  at 
\vhich  butter  from  cream  can  be  obtained ,  ranges  from 
45  to  7.5  deg.  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit;  and,  from 
the  annexed  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
qviantity  of  butter,  from  a  given  quantity  of  cream,  is 
obtained  at  liO  deg.  and  the  best  qualitv  at  55  deg.  in 
the  churn,  just  before  the  butter  comes;  for,  in  the  ex- 
periments made  it  was  found  that  the  heat  ruse  four 
degrees  during  the  operation  of  churning,  though  the 
tetnperature  of  the  niilk-honse  was  the  same.  Re- 
peated experiments,  made  at  this  degree  of  heat,  gave 
butter  of  the  finest  colour  and  quality,  the  milk  being 
completely  separated  from  the  butter,  which,  when 
washed  and  made  up  in  rolls,  kept  for  a  fortnight, 
without  acquiring  either  smell  or  taste.  At  60  deg. 
the  quantity  is  greater,  but  the  quality  much  inferior, 
being  soft  and  spongy,  and  giving  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  milk  when  salt  was  applied,  which  may 
account  for  the  additional  weight.  Several  experi- 
raents  were  made  with  heat  up  to  75  deg.  the  result 
of  which,  as  will  appear  by  the  table,  completely  ac- 
counts for  the  great  quantity  of  inferior  butter  made 
in  the  country. 

"By  taking  high  heats,  on  purpose  to  accelerate  the 
churning,  the  milk  not  being  taken  from  the  butter, 
it  cannot  keep,  cither  sweet  or  salted.  When  the 
heat  exceeded  65  deg.  no  washing  could  detach  the 
milk  from  the  butter  without  the  aid  of  salt;  but  when 
a  quantity  of  salt  was  wrought  well  into  it,  and  the 
mass  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
taken  to  a  well  of  spring  water,  and  repeatedly  wash- 
ed, the  milk,  by  this  process,  was  got  out,  and  the 
butter  re-salted  in  good  order. 

"According  to  Experiment  No.  1,  sixteen  pounds 
and  a  half  of  butter  (sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound) 
were  obtained  from  sixteen  Scotch  pints  of  cream, 
and,  from  several  experiments  at  the  same  heat  the 
result  was  the  same;  that  is,  more  butter  was  produc- 
ed from  the  same  quantity  of  cream  than  at  any  other 
heat,  though  the  quality  was  inferior,  both  as  to  col- 
our and  texture,  to  the  butler  produced  from  heat, 
as  in  Experiment  No.  2,  which  was  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  the  quantity  the  same  as  in  No.  2,  except 
towards  the  middle  of  September,  when  an  increase 
of  about  six  ounces  was  got  from  the  sixteen  pints  of 
cream,  in  consequence  of  the  milk  producing  richer 
cream  than  in  the  summer  months. 

"Experiment  No.  3. — The  same  heat  was  taken, 
but  the  experiment  was  nrade  in  a  different  form,  and 
with  milk  from  different  cows,  though  the  pasture 
was  much  the  same.  The  churn  was  placed  in  the 
kitchen,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  60  degreeSibut, 
by  removing  it  to  an  out-house,  the  heat  was  brouirht 
down  to  52  deg.  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
just  as  the  butter  was  forming,  the  heat  was  found  to 
be  56  deg.  having  risen  four  degrees.  The  quality 
was  such  as  would  ensure  a  ready  sale  in  any  market, 
at  one  penn}'  or  two  pence  per  pound  above  what  I 
saw  in  the  house  made  at  a  former  churning.  No.  3  in 
the  table  is  an  averageof  four  experiments,  made  at  the 
same  heat,  in  all  of  which  the  butter  was  excellent. 

'•Experiment  No.  4.  Heat  of  cream,  when  put  into 
the  churn,  G5  deg. — rose  to  67  deg. — in  thirty  mi- 
nutes butter  came,  but  it  was  what  is  called  burst- 
ing the  kirn.  The  quantity  was  deficient,  and  the 
quality  really  bad,  being  white,  short  and  bitter. 
Both  salt  and  saltpetre  were  applied  without  effect, 
for  the  butter  continued  soft  and  pale.  A  few  more  ex- 
periments were  made  on  a  small  scale,  with  heats  as 
high  as75  degrees;  and  although  buttpr  was  got,  yet  it 
wasof  such  a  quality  as  was  only  fit  for  grease  butler. 

"  Experiment  No.  5,  is  the  result  of  several 
churnings,  taken  at  50  degrees,  in  which  the  butter 
was  of  good  quality,  but  evidently  injured  by  being  so 
long  under  the  churning  process. 

"From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  tem- 


perature at  which  butter  from  cream  can  be  obtained, 
in  the  greatest  quantity,  is  60  deg.  in  the  churn,  just 
before  the  butter  is  formed,  or  65  deg.  when  put  into 
the  churn. 

"Tho  best  quality  at  a  temperature  of  51  deg.  in 
the  cream,  and  5,')  deg.  in  the  churn. 

"The  temperature  at  which  butter  from  cream 
can  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  of  the 
best  quality,  in  the  medium  of  Experiments  Nos.  1 
and  2,  or  b'ii  deg.  of  cream,  and  57i  deg.  in  the 
churn,  before  liutter  comes,  as  appears  from  No.  6, 
which  gives  the  result  of  several  churnings,  taken  at 
the  medium  heat  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  At  this  heat  every 
advantage  is  gained,  as  to  quality,  and  any  addition- 
al quantity  that  may  be  obtained  by  higher  heats,  is 
only  so  much  milk  retained  in  the  butter,  which  must 
greatly  injure  its  quality.  If  the  churning  house  is 
properly  constructed,  it  is  easy  to  gain  this  heat  the 
whole  season;  for,  when  the  h^at  of  the  air  was  75 
deg.  through  the  day,  it  was  only  50  deg.  in  a  thatch- 
ed milk-house,  at  four  in  the  morning;  and  when  the 
heat  is  below  that,  with  the  assistance  of  hot  water, 
you  can  bring  it  up  to  the  heat  wanted. 

"If  the  cliurning  process  is  then  carried  on  with 
heats,  as  in  Experiment  No.  6,  every  advantage  will 
be  gained,  as  far  as  heat  is  concerned.  Butter  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  the  market  sweet,  should  be 
carefully  gathered  from  the  milk  with  the  hand,  and 
the  milk  gently  squeezed  out  of  it.  It  should  then  be 
put  into  cold  spring  water,  and,  after  being  well 
washed,  it  should  be  made  up  into  rolls,  with  wooden 
flappers,  and  put  into  cold  water  to  firm,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
firm  it,  as  the  water  hurts  both  its  flavour  and  colour. 
The  salt  should  be  well  wrought  into  it,  before  it  is 
pushed  into  the  store  kit. 
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"No.  1,  shows  the  greatest  quantity  of  bnJer  pro- 
duced by  the  above  heats. 

"No.  2,  The  best  quality  of  the  butler. 

"No.  3.  The  fine  flavour  and  quality  of  this  but- 
ter could  not  be  surpassed. 

"No  4.  The  quality  soft,  white,  and  milky. 

"No.  5.   Quality  injured  by  long  churning. 

"No.  6.  Answer  to  the  Society's  query .°  Quality 
inost  excellent,  high  in  colour  and  flavour,  and  so- 
lid as  wax-" 

C,  The  butter,  immediately  after   being  churned. 


should  be  thrown  into  fresh  spring  waler,  where  if 
should  remain  for  a  suflicient  lime  to  make  it  firm; 
some  limit  it  to  an  hour,  (more  or  less,)  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year;  and  at  the  end  of  ihe  third  or 
fourth  washing,  some  fine  salt  should  be  put  into  Ihe 
water,  which  will  raise  the  colour  of  the  butler,  and 
purge  away  any  milk  that  may  remain  among  it. — 
Before  salting,  it  is  very  essential  that  no  milk  or 
water  be  left,  otherwise  a  strong  smell  and  unplea- 
sant taste  will  be  the  certain  consequence.  The  but- 
ter thus  prepared  should  be  immediately  salted,  the 
maker  exercising  his  own  judgment  in  doing  so. — 
The  mixing  of  the  salt  with  llie  buitershonld  be  done 
in  wooden  dishes,  after  the  water  and  milk  are  com- 
pletely expelled.  The  operation  concludes  by  weigh- 
ing and  making  up  the  butter  in  the  usual  manner, 
either  for  the  table  or  market. 

7.  In  winter,  llie  butter  generally  loses  a  portion 
of  its  richness,  and  assumes  a  lighter  colour,  in  which 
case  a  small  quantity  of  annatto  may  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  cream  before  it  is 
put  into  the  churn.  The  juice  of  the  carrot  and  the 
flowers  of  the  marigold,  expressed  and  strained 
through  a  linen  cloth,  impart  a  similar  colour,  and 
are  certainly  more  wholesome. 

8.  The  milk  of  new-calveJ  cows  should  never  be 
set  for  butler  until  at  least  four  days  after  colouring, 
as  a  small  quantity  of  such  milk  will  impart  a  disa- 
greeable ta.ste  to  the  whole  of  the  cream  to  which  it  is 
added.  The  practice  of  scalding  cream  in  cold  wea- 
ther should  also  be  avoided,  as  cream  thus  treated  will 
never  make  good  butter. 

9.  Turnips,  carrots.  Sec,  impart  a  disagreeable 
odour  to  the  milk,  which  may  in  a  great  degree  be 
counteracted  by  a  weak  solution  of  nitre,  in  spring  wa- 
ter, applied  in  the  proportion  of  one  small  table  spoon- 
ful to  every  two  gallons,  as  soon  as  the  milk  comes 
into  the  dairy.  It  may  also  be  removed  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process: 

Let  the  bowls,  whether  of  lead,  wood,  or  earthen- 
ware, be  kept  constantly  cleaned  and  well  scalded 
with  boiling  water  before  using.  When  the  milk  is 
brought  into  the  dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts  add  one 
quart  of  boiling  waler;  and  then  put  the  milk  into  the 
bowls  to  stand  for  cream.  By  keeping  strictly  to 
this  practice,  sweet  and  well-tasted  butter  has  been 
made  all  the  winter  from  cows  house-fed  upon  turnips 
Solely. 

Salting  and  Preserving  Butter. — Butter  should  be 
salted  and  cured  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  made. 
The  prop(jrtion  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  one 
ounce;  but  when  it  is  not  intended  to  be  kept  through 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  prijpnrlion  may  be  smaller, 
and  regulated  according  to  the  laste  of  ihe  curer. — 
Some  persons,  to  a  pound  of  salt  add  four  ounces  of 
sugar;  the  salt,  at  all  times,  must  be  kept  perfectly 
dry.  In  Ireland,  the  use  of  salt  and  saltpetre  is  re- 
commended in  the  pnjportions  of  one  ounce  of  stored 
rock  or  bay  salt,  and  one-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  saltpe- 
tre, to  twenty-eight  ounces  of  butter. 

After  the  butter  is  made  it  will  be  desirable  to  put 
it  down  as  early  as  convenient.  The  casks  should  be 
oak,  ash,  or  lime-tree;  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred;  the 
wood  should  be  boiled  for  four  hours  previous  to  be- 
ing made  into  casks,  and  afterwards  well  soaked  in 
spring  water.  Whether  o.isks  or  crocks  are  used,  the 
greatestcleanliness  should  be  observed.  Old  and  new 
butler  should  never  he  mixed,  nor  should  two  mak- 
ings; however,  should  tlieie  not  be  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity collected  in  one  day  to  fill  a  package  when  cur- 
ed, the  quality  of  the  butler  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  preserved  by  giving  it  a  partial  sailing,  and  cover- 
ing it  over  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  placing  itin  a 
cool  place.  Butter  should  be  well  pressed  down,  its 
surface  covered  with  pure  salt,  and  the  lid  put  secure- 
ly on  to  exclude  the  air. 

In   small  dairies,   for  domestic  use,  the  butter  is 
pressed  down  in  layers,  on  each  of  which  pure  salt  is 
strewed;  tvhen  the  crock  is  filled  it  is  tied  down. 
(Process  of  Cheese- making-  in  our  next  No.) 
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(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 
The  very   appropriate  and  temperate  remarks  on 
Dr.  Muse's  "final  communication"  by  the  Editor  of 
this  paper,  have  given  me  much  satisfaction. 

Although  Dr.  M.  lias  relived,  he  has  left  his  com- 
ments and  his  arguments  behind  him  to  be  examined; 
and  it  appears  lliat  I  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  special  notice. 

"What  the  Gleaner  may  obtain,"  says  Dr.  M., 
"may  not  requite  him  for  his  labours."  I  only  pur- 
posed to  glean  his  errms,  and  throw  them  like  broken 
glass,  out  of  harm's  way. 

He  proceeds:  "I  said  'the  philosopher  in  his  vani- 
ty' &c.,  and  he  appears  to  apply  the  remark  to  liim- 
self,  and  retorts  it  loilh  severity.''  Dr.  M.  ought  to 
be  more  cautious  in  making  assertions.  Amono-  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe  no  eminent  men  are  held 
in  greater  respect,  and  none  are  referred  to  by  patri- 
ots with  more  pride,  than  their  philosophers;  and  the 
general  censure  cast  on  them  by  Dr.  M.  I  considered 
indecorous  and  unjust.  1  therefore  remarked,  though 
mildly  and  respecllnlly,  that  "vanity  is  not  peculiar 
to  philosophers,"  adding  that  "every  man  who  goes 
beyond  his  depth  [whether  philosopher  or  co.xcomb] 
is  liable  to  the  same  charge."  I  then  appealed  to  Dr. 
M.  in  the  hope  that  he  would  "join  me  in  believing 
that  obstinacy  and  dogmatism  were  not  more  com- 
mon among  the  learned  and  enlightened  than  arronir 
the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate."  Dr.  iM.  was  presum- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  "learned,"  and  therefore  this  could 
be  no  retort;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  whole  pa- 
ragraph any  trace  of  an  improper  assumption  on  my 
part. 

Dr.  M.  after  enumerating  "calyx,  corolla,  stamina, 
pistillura,  pericarpium,  semina,  and  receplaculum," 
says,  "in  the  corn  case  all  these  essential  characteris- 
tic marks  were  unlilie  those  of  the  parent  plant,"  so 
that  "no  naturalist  could  refer  the  corn  to  its  true 
source,  by  its  generic  marks."  I  trust  that  Dr.  M.  can 
furnish  no  proof  for  these  assertions,  except  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hui-k,  and  the  necessary  changes  to  ac- 
commoflale  the  pistillum  in  tliesarne  flower  with  the 
stamina.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stamina  remained  unchanged  iir  every  re-pect;  that 
the  pistillum  was  only  shortened;  and  that  the  grains 
were  only  a  little  rounder  for  want  of  compression, 
like  those  often  seen  at  the  ends  of  v/ell  filled  ears  of 
other  Indian  corn.  No  respectable  naturalist  would 
think  for  a  moment  that  it  had  lurned  into  a  new 
genus;  neither  would  he  admit  that  such  a  variety 
ought  even  lobe  nrarked  as  a  diflereirt  species. 

Almost  immediately  after  fjnotiuif  the  word  "inflo- 
rescence" Dr.  M.  speaks  iif  double' flowers.  This  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  botanists;  for 
"inflorescence"  relates  not  to  the  flowers  themselves 
but  to  the  nranner  of  iheir  arrangement  on  the  plant 
whether  in  unitmls,  panicles,  racemes,  Stc,  and  con- 
sequenily  those  who  are  not  aware  of  this  distinistion, 
have  not  understood  my  argument  on  the  peach  and 
the  almond. 

Dr.  M.  is  unfortunate  in  selecting  authorities.  St. 
Pierre  was  a  French  novelist  of  some  taste;  and  in 
his  Studies  of  A'alure  there  are  fine  senlimenls  and 
beautiful  sketches  of  the  scenery  of  dift'erent  climates; 
but  St.  Pierre  who  only  viewed  Nature  with  the  eye 
of  a  poet,  was  so  ignorant  of  her  operations  as  to  deny 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth!  and  he  ascribed  the 
tides  to  the  fusion  of  the  polar  ices,  not  having  dis- 
cernment enough  to  distinguish  between  a  tide  and  a 
flood!  Many  of  his  remarks  on  botany  arc  about  on 
the  same  level;  and  Dr.  ]\I.'s  opinions  can  derive  no 
sensible  support  .from  such  feeble  jirops. 

Dr.  M.  has  made  some  apology  for  ipioting  Pliny, 
but  he  has  made  none  for  neglecting  the  opinions  of 
scientific  men  of  modern  times;  nor  for  referring  to 
"the  enlightened  days  of  Rome."  There  was'  no 
Roman  botanist  of  note  previous  to  the  time  of  Pliny, 
■who  "was   a  mere  compiler,"  his   attention   havinir 


been  greatly  engrossed  by  hi<  public  employments. — 
However  estimable  may  be  his  character,  it  ought  to 
add  no  weight  to  borrowed  opinions  which  he  had 
not  time  to  examine.  After  thrse  days,  Jlpxdejus 
wrote  of  130  medicinal  plants;  and  Galen,  who  was 
his  contemporary,  mentioned  the  uses  of  about  450 
plants.  He  wrote  against  those  authors  who  had  at- 
tempted to  describe  plant.-;  and  thought  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  better  acquired  by  tradition! — 
Such  was  the  slate  of  Botany  in  "the  enlightened 
days  of  Rome." 

Dr.  M.  says  "for  sixteen-seventeenths  of  that  pe- 
riod, [1700  years]  from  the  days  of  Pliny,  exclusive, 
1  think  [knowledge]  was  retrogading  in  all  the  sci- 
ences and  the  arts" — that  is  down  to  the  year  17(19. 
Dr.  M.  is  strangely  mistaken.  Within  that  period 
of  sixteen  hundred  years,— in  MArriiMATics,  alge- 
bra, trigonometry,  logarithms,  and  fluxions  were  dis- 
covered;—in  Mechanics,  printing,  guns  (and  gun- 
powder), clocks  and  watches,  and  the  air  pump,  were 
invented; — in  Optics,  spectacles,  the  telescojie,  and 
the  prismatic  spectrum  were  first  known; — in  .Astro- 
nomy, Copernicus,  Kepler,  Tycho  Brake.  Galileo, 
Huy^ens,  Cassini,  and  JVeivton  flourished;  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  refraction  were  investigated;  and  Ju- 
piter's satelliles  and  three  of  Saturn's,  with  Saturn's 
ring,  were  discovered; — in  Botany,  (the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us)  Gesner,  Vfcsalpinus,  Ger- 
arde,  Bauhin,  Parkinson,  Ray  and  others,  cast  a 
shade  over  all  ancient  bolanists;  and  though  these 
notes  are  designedly  brief  and  imperfect,  they  are 
sufficient  to  shew  that  Dr.  M.  might  have  written 
more  carefully. 

I  deny  that  he  has  proved,  or  even  rendered  it 
probable  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  one  plant  can 
ever  be  transmuted  into  another.  There  are  bounda- 
ries over  which  no  variety  can  pass;  and  though  to- 
wards some  other  species  it  might  approach,  like  the 
curve  of  the  hyperbole  to  its  assymptote,  yet  if  infi- 
nitely extended  it  could  never  touch  it. 

This  debate  with  Dr.  M.  may  comparatively  be 
called  a  war  of  ont-posts.  If  he  had  proved  all  that 
he  wished  to  prove  in  regard  to  the  transmutation  of 
other  plants,  it  would  not  prove  that  wheat  ever  turns 
into  cheat.  A  Glk..\ni;r. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

Os  THE  COMPARATHE  MIlRITS    OF    THE    DltlLL    A>D 

B.'iOAD-CAST    SySIE.MS,  FOrTuRNIPS. 

October  5,  IS31. 

Si)-,- 1  have  enclosed  the  following  facts  and  ob- 
servations for  your  useful  Magazine,  and  beg  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  circumstances,  which,  I  think,  are 
generally  overlooked. 

Having  been  extensively  employed  in  agriculture 
in  several  counties,  and  it  may  be  supposed,  on  a  va- 
riety of  soils,  I  was  long  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  drill  system  for  turnips,  and  have  directed  my 
constanlattention  to  this  valuable  crop,  in  every  stao-e 
of  its  growth,  on  every  description  of  soil.  It"  occur- 
red, however,  that  I  occasionally  found  it  necessary 
to  sow  turnips  broad-cast,  on  parts  of  fields  nut  finish- 
ed with  the  drill. 

I  have  invariably  observed,  on  turning  sheep  into 
such  fields,  that  they  passed  over  the  drilled  part  of 
the  crop,  merely  smelling  at  the  turnips,  but  immediate- 
ly when  they  came  to  the  part  which  had  been  sown 
broad-cast,  they  began  feeding,  and  always  left  the 
drilled  till  the  last.  This  naturally  induced  me  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  a  cause  for  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance.  1  then  pulled  up  turnips  from  the 
broad-cast  part  of  the  crop,  cut  and  lasted  them,  and 
generally  found  them  sweet,  soft,  and  pleasant,  and  I 
may  also  state,  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
tap  root. 

The  turnips  sown  by  drill.  I  found,  had  generally, 
besides  the  main  root,  several  smaller  ones;  on  cutting 
such,  I  found  (hem  tougher,  not  so  sweet,  and,  in- 
deed,frequently  rather  hitter.  Here  then,!  conceived. 


I  had  detected  the  cause  of  the  preference  manifested 
by  thesheep.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sore,  I  had 
^cme  turnips  pulled  up,  which  had  been  sown  by  both 
methods,  and  mixed  together  before  the  sheep  were 
turned  upon  them,  when  they  readily  selected  the 
produce  of  the  broad-cast  portion  of  the  crop,  and  con- 
sumed them  first. 

These  facts  are  surely  of  importance  to  those  whose 
object  it  is  to  bring  sheep  rapidly  forward  on  turnips. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  admitted,  if  the  nature  of 
the  turnip  be  observed,  that  it  aflects  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground  with  one  tap  root,  and  this  will  generally 
be  the  case  with  such  as  are  sown  broad-cast,  while 
those  sown  by  drill,  having  too  much  soil  thrown  on 
them,  additional  roots  are  encouraged,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  the  turnip  is  deteriorated. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  advocates  for  the  drill 
system  will  disagree  with  me  on  the  subject.  To 
them  I  would  say,  "facts  are  stubborn  things," — and 
no  man  was,  till  the  circumstances  I  have  detailed  oc- 
curred, a  more  decided  advocate  for  the  drill  system 
than  myself,  and  no  one  approves  it  more  highly  than 
I  do,  when  practised  with  pulse  and  grain  on  suitable 
soils. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  for  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  what  1  have  remarked  in 
pursuit  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Ridgway  has  my  address, 
and  I  am  always  happy  to  impart  any  information  in 
my  power.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  I. 


KORTZCUZ.TURZ;. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER  Vlil. 

Enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  Forest  Trees. 

(Continued  from  page  S4.) 

{Subordo,  Belulinai.     A''at.  Sys. 

Eng   Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Alder-tri'e.  Alnus. 

Monncia  Tetrandria.     Linn. 

Male  Flower — receptacle  of  the  anient,  wedo-e- 
shaped,  truncated,  composed  of  three  flowers;  calyx, 
scaly;  coroVa,  four-parted;  stamina,  four.  Female 
Flowkr — Ament  calyx,  scaly,  or  two-flowered;  co- 
rolla, none;  seed,  compressed,  oval,  naked. 

Tune  of  sotoins;  seed — Autumn  or  spring:  if  left 
until  spring,  preserve  them  in  dry  sand.  Soil — Moist 
or  damp  soils  are  the  most  fit  for  the  growth  of  the  al- 
der. Uses — This  tree  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
sub-aquatic  forest-trees.  The  wood  is  esteemed  for 
under-water-work,  as  piles,  pipes,  pumps,  sluices, 
Sic.  The  ch.areoal  made  of  its  wood  is  highly  valued 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  bark  and 
young  shoots  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  also  afford 
a  basis  fur  black  colours. 

Besides  the  u<es  just  mentioned  of  the  woodol  the 
common  alder,  the  roots  and  knots  furnish  a  valuable 
material  for  cabinets,  this  part  of  the  wood  being  of- 
ten beautifully  veined.     'I'he  bark  is  used  by  dyers, 

tanners,  and  leather  dressers,  and  for  tanning  nets 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  powdered  and  boiled  in  three- 
fourlhs  of  a  junl  of  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
logwood  and  solution  of  copper,  tin,  and  bismuth,  six 
grains  each,  and  two  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  will  dye  a  strong  deep  bone  de  Paris.  The 
Laplanders  are  said  to  chew  the  bark,  and  dry  theii 
leathern  garments  with  their  saliva.  The  shoots  cut 
in  March  are  said  to  dye  a  fine  cinnamon  colour,  and 
a  handsome  drab  or  tawney  wlien  previously  dried 
and  powdered.  The  value  of  the  charcoal  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  well  known. 

Linna;us  says  that  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats 
eat  it,  but  that  swine  refuse  it.  The  tongues  of  horses 
feeding  upon  it  are  said  to  turn  black  during  its 
use.  It  is  very  astringent,  and  most  probably  un- 
wholesome  to  animals  as  food.     In   low  damp  situa- 
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lions,  by  the  sides  of  streams,  &.C.,  it  maUps  the  best 
licdpes,  as  it  grows  in  sucli  situations  freely,  where 
the  thorn  or  quick  will  make  little  or  no  progress. — 
in  damp  situations  it  Is  an  useful  coppice  wood.  The 
economical  properties  of  the  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon alder  enumerated  below  have  not  hllherlo  been 
proved;  they  are  ornamental,  and  deserving  of  a  posi- 
tion in  the  damp  margins  of  woods. 

The  American  species  are  considered  to  be  inferior 
to  the  common  alder  as  regards  the  uses  of  the  wood 
and  the  bark;  nor  as  yet  are  there  any  proofs  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  Siberian  and  European  spe- 
cies, bevond  that  of  giving  variety  to  the  effects  of 
foliage  In  plantations. 
Timber  or  Forest  Specia,  and  for  Ornnment,  Si-r 

ALDER-TREE.             ALNUS.  Native  of     Ft. 

Common                      ghtliui''sa  Britain         io 

Var.  Silver-striped    fuliis  nrginteis      — 

,,     F.marglnate      nnargiiiiila  — 

,,     Cut-loaved       inc'isa  — 

I,     Jagjed-leaved /«Ci»i'ifrt  — 

„     Oak-leaved       qticrcif-Ua  — 

„     Oblong-leaved  obloiigiitn 
„    EUiplicleaved  eUiptica 
Hoary-leaved  incana 

Var.  Angular-leaved 

,,     Winged  

macrophijlla  

Sibcrica  Siberia 

serniltUn  N.  Amer. 

undiddfa  Canada 

glafica  N.  Amer. 

riibra  

pumila  

cordifi'iUa  


Broad-leaved 
Siberian 
Saw-leaved 
Wave-leaved 
Glaucous 
.Red 
Dwarf 
Heart -leaved 

Eng.  Name. 

Birch  TREE. 


Bot.  Name. 
Bktula. 


Moncecia  Polyaiidria.  Liiui. 
Male-Flower — scales  of  the  ament,  imbricated, 
shield-shaped,  and  three-tlowered;  calyx,  one  scal^^; 
corollt,  none;  slam'aa,  ten  to  twelve.  Femalj-: 
Flower — anient.  Imbricated;  scales  of  the  calyx,  two* 
flowered;  corolla,  none;  seed,  one,  winged. 

Time  of  soieing  seed — .\uiiinin  or  spring;  to  be 
kept  in  dry,  cool  sand,  from  the  time  it  is  ripe  until 
it  is  sown.  .Soi7 — The  birch  will  grow  In  every  de- 
scription of  soil,  from  the  wettest  to  the  driest.  Uses 
— The  wood  Is  chiefly  used  by  the  wheelwright  and 
ttiiner;  it  atl'urds  good  charcoal;  lis  soot  is  esteemed  as 
ingredient  in  primers'  ink;  the  bark  is  of  use  in  dyeing 
W'ool yellow;  but  the  cliief  use  of  the  tree  is  for  under- 
wood. Tlie  spring  sap  of  the  birch  tree  has  a  saccha- 
rine quality,  and  Is  sometimes  made  into  wine.  I'he 
weeping  birch  is  a  very  ornamental  plant. 

The  common  birch  is  found  in  the  highest  latitude 
or  limits  of  the  growth  of  trees.  In  the  70ih  degree 
of  north  latitude,  its  stature  is  reduced  to  that  of  a 
shrub,  and  It  Is  singular  that  the  opposite  extreme  of 
a  warm  or  dry  atmospliere  has  a  similar  efl'ect  in  pre- 
venting its  growth.  IMichaux  assumes  the  45th  par- 
allel as  the  limit  below  which  the  common  birch  is 
only  accidentally  found  in  forests,  unless  on  high  ele 
vated  sites  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low. 
Although  the  merits  of  the  wood  of  the  birch  will  not 
allow  of  its  ranking  as  one  fit  for  planting  on  soils 
where  the  more  valuable  Ibrest-trees  will  attain  to 
due  perfection  of  growth,  yet  for  certain  poor  elevat- 
ed soils  it  Is  highly  valuable,  and  on  very  wet  or 
springy  land  It  will  be  productive;  there  are  instances 
known  of  its  produce  on  soils  so  poor  as  scarcely  to 
carry  any  thing  else  but  moss,  afi'ording  in  ten  years' 
growth  the  value  of  ten  pounds  per  acre.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  it  attains  to  seventy  feet  In 
height,  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Finland  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves  of 
its  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  sap,  fur  a  great  variety  of 
economical  uses,  for  almost  all  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, elegant  articles  of  furniture,  for  bows,  plates, 
spoons,  chairs,  &c.    The  bark  is  used  for  the  manu- 


facture ofboxcs,  baskets,  and  sandals;  Its  durability  is 
so  great  that  it  is  used  in  preserving  parts  from  de- 
cay by  wrapping  it  round  them.  The  Laplanders 
prepare  the  skin^of  the  rein  deer  with  tlie  bark. — 
They  cut  the  bark  into  small  pieces,  which  they 
macerate,  and  afterwards  boil  In  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  salt.  The  skins  are  plunged  repeat- 
edly into  this  decoction  warmed,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  It  several  days.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
and  rendered  pliable  and  soft,  and  in  this  stale  they 
are  scarcely  iiernieable  to  water.  In  llussia,  by  slow- 
ly burning  the  bark  in  kilns,  an  einpyreumatic  oil  Is 
obtained  with  which  leather  Is  prepared,  highly  es- 
teemed for  durability.  Evelyn  enumerates  a  great 
variety  of  uses  to  which  the  birch  is  applicable,  and 
Liglitfoot  gives  details  of  lis  uses  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  America,  the  black  birch  Is  considered 
the  most  Interesting  of  the  species  of  that  country. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  Slates  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  black  bircli;  in  Virginia,  mountain  mahoga- 
ny; and  in  Connecticut  sweet  birch;  and  in  Canada, 
cherry  birch.  In  deep  loose  soils  Michaux  has  ob- 
served some  seventy  feet  high,  and  two  to  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  habit  of  this  species  is  admired  for 
its  foliage,  and  its  odoriferous  flowers.  In  the  An- 
nals of  the  Arts  a  stock  of  this  sjjecies  is  slated  to 
have  attained  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  in  nine- 
teen years.  It  Is  highly  deserving  a  place  in  British 
forests. 

The  white  birch,  as  it  is  called  in  America,  or  Be- 
iula  PopuUfuUa,  seldom  rises  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height.  The  distinctness  of  its  foliage 
is  Its  only  recommendation  at  present  known,  for  its 
wood  is  considered  of  inleriur  quality.  The  red  birch 
of  Michaux,  or  the  Bitnla  Uinuh'isa  of  our  list  is  chief- 
ly found  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia;  it  is  seldom  found 
farther  north  than  New  \'ork.  The  epidermis  of  the 
bark  of  trees  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  inches  In  di- 
ameter, is  of  a  red  or  cinnamon  colour,  but  on  large 
trees  (it  sometimes  attains  to  seventy  feet  in  height) 
the  bark  is  of  a  greenish  hua.  The  twigs  of  this 
species  are  considered  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
species  for  the  purpose  of  making  brooms.  'I'ho  pa- 
per birch  is  considered  by  some  to  surpass  the  com- 
mon species  in  size  and  value  of  its  wood.  In  Ca- 
nada, and  the  district  of  Maine,  the  country  people 
place  large  pieces  of  bark  immediately  below  the  shin- 
gles of  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  as  it  forms  a  lasting 
and  very  impenetrable  barrier  lo  the  rains.  Various 
articles  are  manufactured  of  it,  such  as  portfolios,  &,c. 
which  are  sometiines  embroidered  with  silk  of  differ- 
ent colours.  When  divided  into  very  thin  sheets,  it 
forms  a  subsliUile  fur  writing  paper;  but  the  must 
Important  use,  Michaux  observes,  lo  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Is  in  the  constructlcm  of  canoes.  To  procure  pro- 
per pieces  of  the  bark  for  this  purpose,  the  largest  and 
smoothest  boles  are  selected.  In  ihe  spring  two  cir- 
cular incisions  are  made  several  feet  apart,  and  two 
longitudinal  ones  in  opposite  sides  ofiiie  bole;  after 
which,  by  introducing  a  wooden  wedge,  the  bark  is 
easily  detached.  '1  hese  plates  are  usually  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  broad. — 
To  make  the  canoe,  they  are  stitched  together  with 
fibrous  mots  of  the  white  spruce,  about  the  size  of  a 
quill,  which  are  deprived  of  the  Ijark,  split  and  made 
supple  by  Immersion  in  water.  The  seams  are  coat- 
ed with  resin  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Great  use  Is 
made  of  these  canoes  by  the  natives  and  French  Ca- 
nadians in  their  long  journeys  into  the  interior  of  ihe 
country — they  are  very  light,  and  are  easily  trans- 
ported on  the  shoulders  from  one  lake  or  river  to  ano- 
ther. A  canoe  calculated  to  carry  tour  persons,  with 
their  baggage,  weighs  from  40  to  501bs.— some  of 
them  are  made  lo  carry  as  many  as  fifteen  persons. — 
Upon  the  whole,  this  species  appears  to  be  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  British  furest-planler  of  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  soil.  Of  the  other  species  of  birch 
enumerated  below,  the  last  seven  are  of  dwarf  sta- 
ture, and   fit  only    for  cover,  or  for  the  margins  of 


woods;  at  least  the  exiierience  mat  has  as  yet  been  had 
of  their  cnllure  (I(jes  not  warrant  any  furlher  recom- 
mendation ulihem  at  present;  bul  with  these,  as  with 
nuMierous  other  species  of  trees,  extended  experience, 
and  careful  observation  of  their  properties,  and  most 
suitable  soils,  are  wanted,  before  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions can  be  arrived  at,  as  lo  their  relative  or  compa- 
rative values. 

Timber  cr  Fm-est  Species. 

Ft. 
40 


BinCH-TKEE. 

BETULA. 

Native  ol 

Common 

('ilha 

Britain 

Var.  Warted 

verrnciisa 

,,     Weeping 

p/ndida 

„     Palmate-leaved 

daltcarlica 

„     Eastern 

pi'mlicti 

Asia 

„     Large-fruited 

macrociirpa 

Pubescent 

pvLiscens 

Europe 

Poplar-leaved 

poptdijiilia 

N.  Amer. 

Tall 

exc'ha 

Woolly 

lamdOsa 

Vellow 

lid,  a 

Black 

nigra 

Daurian 

daviiriea 

Dauria 

Paper 

papyrncei. 

N.  Amer. 

Soft 

bnta 

Hornbeam- leaved 

ciirpinifiilia 

Carpathian 

carpalhica 

Carpathia 

Species  for  Ornament,  Shelter  S,-c. 


.Siberia 
N.  Amer. 


Scotland 


Oval-leaved  ovdta  Europe 

AInus  v'iridisdccand.- 

Shrubbery  fndicnsi 

Glandular  glandulJsa 

Hairy -dwarf  piimila 

Smooth-dwarf  nana 

Var.  large-leaved  viacrophtjlla 

Dark  Irislis  Kamtschatka 

Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

H0R>BCA.-U-TREE  CarPI>US. 

Male  Flo\ver — ument,  imbricated;  scale  of  the 
calyx,  ciliate;  corolli,  none;  slumini,  ten.  Female 
Flower — ament,  imbricated;scale  of  the  calyx,  two- 
flowered;  corolla,  three-cleft;  seed,  a  nul,  ovate,  an- 
gular, furrowed. 

Time  of  sowing  the  seed — Autumn.  Soi'Z— Poor 
clayey  loams.  Incumbent  ot»sand,  and  chalkey  grav- 
els, are  well  adapted  for  thegrowth  of  the  horn-beam. 
Uses— The  wood  of  the  hornbeam,  as  it  name  wou!a 
Imply,  is  extremely  tough,  or  flexible,  and  hard,  and 
valuable  for  many  useful  purposes;  but  the  tree  being 
chiefly  cultivated  i'or  underwood,  few  opportunities 
arc  offered  to  the  carpenter  to  prove  its  value  in  large 
scantling.  lis  value  for  every  purpose  where  the 
properties  above  mentioned  are  essential,  such  as  mill 
cl'igs,  heads  of  beetles,  tlocks  and  handles  of  tools, 
yokes,  &.e.  is  well  known.  Like  the  beech,  ills  good 
fuel,  makes  superior  charcoal,  and  affords  excellent 
potash.  It  grows  In  exposed  silaat  ons,  and  on  very 
poor,  cold,  thin,  damp  soils,  where  many  other  spe- 
cies of  forest-trees  would  make  little  progress.  The 
leaves  conlinue  lo  adhere  to  ihe  branches  long  after 
vegetation  in  them  appeals  to  have  ceased.  This 
property  renders  the  plant  valuable  for  ihe  purposes 
of  shelter,  whelher  when  singly  planted  or  in  rows, 
lo  be  cut  as  a  hedge.  On  soils  of  the  nature  men- 
tioned, the  hornbeam  should  always  have-a  place,  if 
not  exclusively,  at  least  in  a  considerable  proportion 
to  other  species  uf  trees.  The  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon hornbeam,  mentioned  below,  are  nut  otherwise 
iiiteresting  lo  ihe  forest-planter  than  as  regards  the 
effect  of  loliage,  and  as  subjects  illustrative  of  the 
laws  of  vegetable  economy. 

The  American  hornbeam  is  found  wild  as  far  north 
as  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Lower  Cana- 
da. By  the  French  inhabitants  of  Upper  Louisiana 
it  is  called  Charme.  It  never  exceeds  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  its  more  ordinary  dimensions  scarcely  en- 
title it  lo  rank  as  a  timber  tree.  The  trunk  is  simi- 
larly Huled  as  that  of  the  foregoing  species. 
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Timber  or  Forest  Species. 
Betdlinj:.     JYat.  Sys. 
HORNEEAM-TREE.         CARPINUS.         Native  of 
Moiincia  Polyandria.     Linn. 

behdus  Britain 

quercifolia       

variegata        

incisa  ■ 


Common 

Var.  Oal<-leaked 
„     Striped-leaved 
„     Cut-leaved 

American 


americana      N.  Amer.     20 
Species  for  Ornament,  f,-c. 
Eastern  orientdlis        Levant  12 

Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

HoP-HoKNBEAM.  OSTRTA. 

Moiuccia  Polyandria.     Linn. 

Male  Flower — amenl,  imbricated;  calyx,  one 
scale;  corolla,  none;  jilamenls,  ramose.  Femalk 
Fi.oWKB — amenl,  naked;  calyx,  none;  corolla,  none; 
c  ipsvle,  inflated,  imbricated;  seed  one  at  tlie  base. 

Propagated  in  England  by  grafting  on  tlie  common 
hornbeam  and  by  layers.  Uses — The  wood  of  the 
hop-hornbeam,  or  iron  wood  of  America,  is  heavy, 
compact,  and  lough,  and  is  used  in  America,  Michaux 
informs  us,  for  levers,  brooms,  and  scrubbing  brushes; 
the  latter  are  made  by  rolling  back  very  thin  slices  of 
the  wood,  adhering  to  a  piece  of  suitable  dimensions. 
In  Ameiica  it  is  considered  a  tree  of  the  third  order 
as  to  size,  rarely  exceeding  thirty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  never 
found  in  masses;  but  scattered  in  the  forests,  and  is 
more  common  near  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  than 
elsewhere.  The  Virginian  or  flowering  hop  horn- 
beam attains  to  a  greater  height  than  the  former.  It 
is  a  more  ornamental  tree,  the  leaves  being  larger  and 
of  a  finer  tint  of  green;  the  value  of  the  wood  is  simi- 
lar to  that  now  mentioned. 

Species  for  Ornament,  4'C. 

HOP-HORNBEAM,  OR 

IRON-WOOD.  OSTRTA.        Native  of    Ft. 

C(::nm6n  vxdgdris  Italy  20 

Virginian  virghiica        N.  Amer.    — 

CupuLiFERiE.     JVat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Hazle-tree.  Corvlus. 

Moncecia  Polyandria.  Linn. 
Male  Fi.owkr — anient,  imbricated; cntyx,  a  scale; 
corolla,  none;  stamina,  eight.  F'emale  Flower — 
calyx,  two-parted,  lacerated;  corolla,  none;  styles, 
two;  seetJ,  an  oval  nut,  fixed  in  the  calyx,  which  re- 
mains permanent. 

Time  of  sowing  seed — February:  should  be  pre- 
served in  sand  moderately  dry,  during  the  winter. 
If  the  fruit  be  an  object,  the  best  kinds  must  be  pro- 
jiagated  by  layers.  L'ses  — Underwood  or  coppice, 
wliich,  being  of  under  size,  is  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  making  hoops,  spars,  forks,  hurdles,  withes,  wat- 
tlioT,  crates,  &c.,  for  which  it  is  esteemed,  it  may 
he  cut  every  seven  years.  Mr.  Belcher,  in  Young's 
Annals,  vol.  viii.  p.  186,  mentions,  that  in  Kent  the 
best  soil  for  the  filbert  is  a  strong  loam,  the  fruit  pro- 
duced on  which  is  large  and  not  maggoty;  and  that 
an  acre  has  simetimes  been  sold  for  bOl.  They  are 
generally  planted  at  12  feet  apart,  the  intervening 
ground  being  occupied  with  green  crops,  the  culture 
of  which  requiring  I  he  frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  is 
producliVe  of  benefit  to  the  filbert  plant,  which  is 
kept  pruned  to  the  lieight  of  six  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  bush  thus  formed  to  about  the  same  dimensions. 
The  Constantinople  hazle  attains  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 
It  was  Introduced  into  England  in  1665,  by  Mr.  John 
Rea.  Linnasus  mentions  a  very  large  tree  of  it  in  the 
Leyden  Garden,  in  1736,  sown  tliere  by  Clusius, 
above  a  century  before.  It  is  too  much  neglected  by 
planters  in  England.  The  raceme  or  fruit-bunch  is 
very  large  in  this  species,  and  the  individual  nuts  are 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  hazle. 


Species  for  Ornament,  fyc. 

HiZLE-TREE  CORYLUS. 

Common  avclhina  Britain 

Var.  White  filbert  dlbi  

„     Red-filbert  rubra  

„     Oval  fruited  ovdta  

„     Barcelona  barceloni'nsis  Spain 

„     Cobnut  grdndis  Britain 

„     Clustered  glomerdta  ■ 

Lambert's  iubulosa  S.  Europe 

Dwarf  American  Iwmilis  N.  Amer. 

Cuckold  amencdna  

Common  do.  rosirdta  

Constantinople  coliirna  Constan. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
THE  CURCULIO. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Curculio  which 
destroys  our  plums  and  nectarines,  has  sagacity 
enough  to  abstain  from  depositing  its  eggs  in  fruit 
which  hangs  over  a  pavement,  or  tther  place  where 
its  larva  must  perish?  and  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  late  senator  of  the  United  States,  will 
shew  that  the  aflirmative  may  be  safely  taken  in  this 
case: 

"1  remember  to  have  conversed  with  the  late  Col. 
Forrest,  who  was  a  sagacious  and  experienced  gar- 
dener. He  suggested  that  what  Dr.  Tiltonhai  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  regard  to  the  Curculio  had 
been  mostly  obtained  from  him.  He  had  closely  stu- 
died its  manners;  and  was  led  to  plant  his  nectarine 
trees  slanting  over  his  fish  pond.  The  insect  avoided 
depositing  its  eggs  in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  where 
its  young  could  have  no  chance  of  escape;  and  then 
for  the  first  time  his  trees  ripened  this  most  delicate 
of  all  smooth  skin  stone  fruit.''  D.  T. 


RURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   SMITHFIELD 
CATTLE  SHOW. 

Thorpelands,  near  J^orthampton,  ) 
Sir:  January  II,  1832.      ) 

A  friend  of  mine, and  a  supporter  of  your  Magazine, 
requested,  that  as  I  should  beat  the  Smithfield  Cattle 
show,  and  he  was  prevented  from  attending,  I  would 
give  you  a  description  of  it  for  insertion  in  your  next 
number. 

The  show,  altogether,  was  a  very  good  one.  I  do 
not  before  recollect  to  have  seen  so  many  good  animals 
in  classes  1  and  2,  for  oxen,  and  class  6,  for  cows. — 
There  were  no  animals  in  classes  3  and  4,  for  steers, 
and  5,  for  cows,  that  attracted  notice.  The  show  of 
sheep  was  good;  but  I  do  not  take  much  interest  in 
sheep,  fed  without  restrictions,  (as  all  the  Downs  are,) 
as,  I  conceive,  that  feeding  sheep  with  corn  or  cake, 
can  never  turn  to  any  profitable  account;  and  there- 
fore they  ought  not  to  have  it.  There  were  pigs,  as 
usual,  so  extraordinarily  fat,  at  such  early  ages,  with 
their  heads  so  buried  in  their  carcases,  as  to  give  them 
quite  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

The  breeders  of  Durhams  viewed  the  exhibition  of 
cattle  with  much  satisfaction,  for,  although  there  were 
very  fine  Hereford  oxen,  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  fine  Durhams. 

Persons  not  going  from  home  are  apt  to  fancy  their 
geese  swans.  Graziers  and  breeders  of  cattle  ought 
to  attend  the  shows  within  their  reach,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  this  error.  I  showed  a  Hereford  ox 
in  class  3,  and  a  Durham  in  class  4,  at  the  last 
Smithfield  show.  I  got  commendation,  but,  as  I  ex- 
pected, no  prize.  With  these  animals  I  got  prizes  at 
Lord  Althorp's  show  at  Brampton,  in  September;  but 
getting  prizes  at  country  shows,  and  at  Smithfield, 


where  you  have  to  contend  against  all  England,  are 
two  very  different  things.  Besides,  I  have  not  that 
very  superior  pasture  land  which  some  of  my  grazing 
friends  have,  who  occupy  pastures  in  Stanton  Low, 
near  Stony  Stratford,  and  in  the  rich  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
When  I  have  contended  against  such,  it  lias  been  by 
keeping  animals  in  the  house  all  summer,  which  I  do 
not  like,  as  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  an  enor- 
mous expense.  For  good  winter  stall  feeding,  I  will 
yield  to  no  one,  having  good  hay  and  oil-cal<e,  and  as 
fine  crops  of  Swedish  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  as 
the  country  produces.  I  have  sent,  this  season,  from 
my  stalls,  eighty  well-fed  animals  to  Smithfield,  and 
have  about  fifty  more  to  send. 

I  cannot,  at  all,  make  up  my  mind,  and  feel  it  will 
be  very  diflicult  for  any  other  person  to  decidedly  and 
justly  say,  which  of  these  two — unquestionably  the 
best  of  the  largest  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom — 
the  Durhams  and  the  Herefords,  is  really  the  best. — 
As  I  graze  both  breeds,  and  leel  assured  that  I  have 
no  prejudices  or  partialities  for  either,  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  giving  my  opinion  of  their  different 
merits,  and  which,  for  different  purposes,  I  prefer. — 
For  my  general  grazing  I  like  Herefords  best, because 
I  believe  them  to  be  the  most  hardy,  and  because  I 
can,  at  all  times,  procure  as  many  good  breed  ones  as 
I  want,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Durhams.  But, 
for  stall  feeding,  I  prefer  well-bred  Durhams,  because 
I  have  found  them  to  get  the  greatest  increase  of 
weight;  to  become  the  most  evenly  fat  carcases, 
without  being  patchy,  (as  many  Herefords  are  apt  to 
be;)  and  thus  paying  better  than  any  other  breed,  for 
the  great  expense  of  feeding  in  the  stalls.  This  was 
my  opinion  ten  years  ago,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it.  I  have  lately  heard  complaints  from  butchers,  of 
ulcers  being  found  in  the  inside  of  some  Durhams.  I 
fear,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  there  must 
have  been  something  wrong  in  the  constitutions  of 
some  of  the  celebrated  animals,  from  which  this  breed 
has  sprung.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Durham  breeders  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  breeding  from  animals  possessing  good 
constitutions. 

Wishing  success  to  your  very  useful  publication,  I 
remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,     C.  Hillyard. 


»iiscBiiX.Airz:ous. 


["Tablets  of  Rural  Economy." — We  have  re- 
ceived a  specimen  number  of  a  new  agricultural  jour- 
nal with  the  above  title,  to  be  published  weekly  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  by  J.  D.  Spalding  &Co.  and  edit- 
ed by  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.  It  displays  considerable 
ability,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
agricultural  press  of  our  country.  By  the  way,  the 
Editor  has  strangely  overlooked  some  of  the  most  va- 
luable agricultural  journals  of  the  country  in  his  enu- 
meration of  that  class  of  public  prints;  and  what  is 
most  strange,  one  of  them  is  published  in  his  own 
state,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  United  Slates; 
we  allude  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  published  at  Roch- 
ester. The  Southern  Agriculturist,  too,  published  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  a  journal  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing. Besides  these,  there  are  several  others  of  minor 
note,  which  we  could  add  to  his  list.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  laying  the  editor's  introductory  address  before 
our  readers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  meets 
with  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant  his  proceed- 
ing with  the  publication.] 

TABLETS  OF  RUR.4L  ECONOMY. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  eslahlish  a  periodical 
work  under  the  above  lille,  with  the  view  of  dissem- 
inating information  on  all  points  connected  with  Ame- 
rican Husbandry,  and  more  especially  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  our  Agriculture. 

This  number  is  presented  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  the  journal  is  intended  to  be.  Depending,  how- 
ever, upon  the  assistance  of  practical  and  scientific 
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men,  it  is  hoped  that  our  succeeding  luiiulurs  will  be 
enriched  by  the  contribution  of  all  our  cotempoiarifs 
who  feel  inleres'ed  in  the  cause. 

A  full  discussion  in  our  pages  of  the  various  theo- 
ries and  practices  of  Agriculture,  is  strenuously  invit- 
ed. It  is  only  by  such  means  that  we  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  find  it  based  upon  rational  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples. The  grand  obstacle  to  such  imiirovement  is 
an  impression  that  we  are  already  in  possess!  m  of 
the  true  system,  and  that  all  we  need  do  is  to  make 
known  to  each  district  the  correct  practices  that  pre- 
vail in  the  others.  A  doubt  seems  never  entertained 
that  what  may  be  judicious  in  one  quarter,  may  prove 
useless,  or  even  detrimental  to  others.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  assertion,  we  may  refer  to  the  important 
subject  of  Manures;  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New- 
York  Farmer,  the  great  benefit  of  Lime  is  urged  with 
much  earnestness,  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at 
Westchester. Pa.  He  refers  to  his  own  practice,  and 
thai  of  his  neighbour,  as  proofs  ofits  successful  appli- 
cation, and  unquestionably  its  advantages  are  not 
overrated,  provided  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  is  recommended  to  be  used,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

In  Chester  county  it  may  be  a  very  important  ac- 
quisition in  the  purchase  of  a  farm  to  find  it  contains 
a  quantity  of  Limestone;  for  experience  has  tested 
its  useful  eftect  upon  the  soil  in  that  part  of  our  coun- 
Uv.  But  when  this  is  insisted  upon,  without  any 
caution  or  restriction,  and  especially  when  the  fact  of 
9,000  bushels  of  lime  having  been  spread  upon  73 
acres  of  land,  is  deemed  a  recommendation  in  an  ad- 
vertisement of  sale,  and  its  being  held  as  such,  is  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  practice,  the 
public  ought  to  be  placed  upon  their  guard  against  an 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  the  suggestion.  The  effects 
■of  Lime  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  often  unac- 
countable.   On  some  soils  its  benefits  are  astonishing 

upon  others  it  is  totally  inert,  and  again  on  others 

it  appears  detrimental. 

In  the  34th  vol.  of  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
may  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of 
soil  upon  which  the  editor  of  that  work  had  found  it 
useful,  ineffectual,  or  hurtful.  On  black  peat  earth, 
moory,  boggy  mountain  land,  he  states  the  effect  of 
Lime  to  be  wonderful,  also  on  other  waste  soils 
abounding  with  vegetable  matter;  likewise  on  rich 
rich  black,  or  brown,  friable,  crumbling  loams,  on 
low  rich  meadows,  soil  black  and  full  of  fibres,  and 
on  ancient  sheep  walks  on  first  breaking  up.  "All 
poor,  thin,  light  soils,  and  others  on  a  quarry  of  stone, 
especially  limestone,  that  have  been  long  in  tillage, 
upon  these  lime  is  found  to  do  no  service.  Lord  Hol- 
derness  found  some  very  good  land  of  this  descrip- 
tion (viz.  stony  strong  land)  almost  ruined  from  a  long 
course  of  liming."  General  St.  Leger  spread  it  on 
grass  without  any  effect  whatever,  and  the  celebrat- 
ed Edmund  Burke  tried  it  at  Beaconsfield,  on  pas- 
ture, but  it  did  no  good  at  all.  And  it  is  a  common 
proverb,  that  it  may  be  good  for  the  father  and  bad 
for  the  son;  that  it  may  make  a  rich  tenant  and  a  poor 
landlord.  But  while  we  take  the  liberty  thus  to  cri- 
ticise this  communication  in  one  particular,  we  beg 
leave  to  express  our  obligation  to  the  writer,  and  to 
assure  him  that  he  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  every 
New  York  farmer,  in  calling  their  attention  to  this 
valuable  and  hitherto  neglected  mineral. 

This  instance  is  a  single  one  of  the  many  evidences 
we  could  bring  forward  to  prove  our  position.  The 
general  tone  too  of  all  articles  written  on  Agricultu- 
ral subjects  indicate  the  prevailing  opinion  to  be  such 
as  we  have  represented.  How  few  experiments  are 
published,  and  how  confidently  the  writers  announce 
their  recipe  for  a  great  crop  as  infallible.  A  degree 
of  scepticism,  however  unpalatable  to  an  ardent  mind, 
should  reign  in  all  such  discussions. 

While  the  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  Phi- 
siology  and  of  Chemistry  asapplied  to  Agricultureare 
still  so  unsettled,  a  dogmatic  style  is  the  index  of 
assumption  too  often  allied  to  ignorance,  and  rather 


calculated  to  involve  in  error,  than  to  lead  to  success 
and  certainty.  In  order  to  arrive  at  tlio  true  theory 
and  practice  of  Agriculture,  many  favourite  notions 
are  to  be  sifted,  many  effects  loo  hastily  assigned  to 
wrong  causes  are  to  be  re-arranged;  a  vast  field  lies  open 
for  investigalion  and  experiments  without  number, 
modified  and  repeated  again,  and  airain  must  be  per- 
formed. The  expediency  of  a  publication  (such  , as 
we  propose)  to  co-operate  in  this  great  work,  must 
be  apparent.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence,  in 
this  country,  of  more  than  three  journals  strictly  de- 
voted to  Rural  Economy.  In  the  Eastern  stales,  the 
New  England  Farmer,  in  this  state,  the  New  York 
Farmer,  and  in  the  south,  the  American  P'armer,  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore,  make  up  the  whole  number  of 
advocates  enlisted  in  the  cause,  throughout  theUnion. 
Independent  of  the  small  number  of  Agricultural  peri- 
odicals, which  leaves  much  ground  unoccupied,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  plan  upon  which  this  work  is  to  be 
carried  on,  will  difler  in  some  measure  from  the 
others,  and  therefore  we  do  not  consider  it  calculated 
to  supplant  or  rival  any  of  the  above  productions.  We 
propose  to  occupy  a  station  and  preside  over  a  depart- 
ment that  now  seems  vacant.  But  our  ability  ade- 
quately to  perform  its  duties  must  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  aid  we  may  receive  in  communica- 
tions from  gentlemen  who  are  zealous  in  the  cause. — 
We  therefore  cast  ourselves  upon  their  generosity, 
and  solicit  their  contributions  to  an  undertaking,  the 
success  of  which  will  indicate  how  highly  they  ap. 
preciate  the  importance  of  placing  our  systein  of  Ru- 
ral Economy  upon  an  improved  and  scientific  founda- 
tion. John  W.  Knevels. 


MISSOURI  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Smith:  Si.  Genevieve  County,  Jlfril  24,  1832. 

Respected  Sir — I  have  resided  on  my  farm,  eight 
miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve,  for  near  twen- 
ty years.  Having  heard  much  of  the  superior  ad  van  - 
tages  of  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  I  determined  in 
the  month  of  iNIay  last,  to  examine  for  myself.  Hith- 
erto it  appears  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
grants to  IVIissouri  have  settled  themselves  on  the 
western  and  northern  sides  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  junction  of 
the  Missouri  as  high  up  as  the  frontiers. 

The  soil  in  this  beautiful  region  is  generally  rich, 
and  in  many  counties  productive  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  farmer  cultivates  hemp,  tobacco,  Indian  corn, 
flax,  potatoes,  besides  all  the  culinary  plants  of  which 
the  climateadmits. 

This  fertile  section  of  the  state  is  interspersed  with 
prairies,  indeed  one  half  at  least  appeared  to  me  na- 
tural meadows,  around  which  the  farmer  has  placed 
his  residence,  for  facility  of  improvement,  convenience 
to  wood,  water,  and  range  for  his  stock,  consequently 
great  numbers  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  hogs 
are  reared:  drovers  from  the  Atlantic  and  southern 
states  penetrate  every  section  of  the  country  annual- 
ly, purchasing  and  driving  off"  to  distant  markets  great 
numbers.  The  balance  is  generally  taken  to  New- 
Orleans  by  the  farmer  himself.  To  me  who  had 
never  seen  one  of  those  natural  savannahs,  the  sight 
in  the  month  of  May  was  truly  grand  and  imposing; 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
to  obstruct  the  vision  but  straggling  herds  of  cattle. 
Now  and  then  clumps  of  trees  rose  to  view  like  isl- 
ands in  a  waste  of  waters;  its  gently  undulating  sur- 
face covered  with  the  luxuriant  herbage,  flowers  of 
every  variety,  colour  and  beauty,  were  all  combined 
to  produce  the  most  pleasing  and  grateful  feelings  to- 
ward Him  who  is  the  bounteous  bestower  of  all  good 
and  precious  gilts.  It  is  in  such  scenes  and  seasons 
that  the  heart  most  deeply  feels  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, and  'he  works  of  God  become  the  chain  by 
which  we  feel  connected  with  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  part  of  the  state, 
I  crossed  the  Missouri  at  Jefferson  City,  and  took  the 


route  to  the  southern  counties.  The  wlinle  distance 
to  Washington  county  is  bleak,  barren  and  mountain- 
ous. The  lovers  of  alpine  scenery  here  enjoy  some 
of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  views  in  nature. 
To  compensate  in  some  measure  lor  the  unproduc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  it  has  boundless  stores  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  particularly  iron  ore,  is  weW  watered  by 
the  Osage,  Gasconade  and  Merrimac  rivers,  and  thoir 
numerous  tributary  streams.  One  branch  of  the  Mer- 
rimac leaps,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
a  bold  large  creek  on  which  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Massy  has  erected  extensive  iron  works.  It  is  said 
the  iron  manul'actured  by  him  is  of  a  very  fine  quali- 
ty. From  the  time  you  enter  Washington  county, 
proceeding  southwardly  and  eastwardly,  the  broken 
and  precipitous  declivities  gradually  subside,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  become  more  and  more  adapted  to 
agriculture,  until  at  last  they  terminate  in  the  rich 
flat  alluvial  soil  of  Scott,  New  Madrid,  and  Wayne. 
I  visited  in  succession  tlie  counties  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  St.  Francis,  Madison,  Perry,  Cape  Girar- 
deu,  Wayne,  Scott,  and  New  Madrid;  and  returned 
to  my  residence  in  St.  Genevieve. 

Over  this  extensive  surface,  Providence  has  scat- 
tered its  gifts  with  lavish  profusion,  rich  in  inex- 
haustible beds  of  iron  ore,  le.id,  cupper,  zinc,  &c. — 
Numerous  living  fountains  of  pure  water, large  streams 
furnishing  water  pgwer  to  any  extent,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  good  and  various  soils  and  timber,  facility 
of  navigation,  proximity  to  market,  and  mildness  of 
climate,  furnish  at  a  glance  some  of  our  advantages. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  south- 
ern part  of  Missouri  is  preferable  to  that  to  which  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  pressing  at  present.  The 
navigation  of  the  Missouri  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
rolling  its  dark  and  turbid  waters  in  sullen  majesty 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  much  in- 
terrupted by  snags,  and  ever  shifting  sand  banks. 
The  origin  of  this  river  being  in  mountainous  regions 
and  high  northern  latitudes,  its  navigation  is  gene- 
rally closed  from  December  until  March  by  ice. — 
Whilst  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  Mississippi  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  can  descend,  nearly  at 
all  times,  with  their  various  products  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

I  forbear  to  say  any  thing  about  St.  Louis  and  its 
adjoining  counties.  The  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sess are  so  obvious  that  they  need  only  to  be  visited 
to  be  properly  appreciated.  Indeed  St.  Louis  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  the 
western  country.  An  account  of  the  several  coun- 
ties I  visited,  their  soils,  water  power,  minerals,  &,c., 
shall  be  given  in  some  future  numbers.  In  the  mean 
time,  farmers  wishing  to  enter  into  the  culture  of  col- 
ton,  tobacco,  hemp,  corn,  wheat,  or  the  raisino-  of 
stock;  mechanics  or  others  wishing  to  embark  in  the 
iron  business,  or  the  building  of  mills,  or  any  kind  o[ 
machinery  moved  by  water  power,  can  have  exact 
information  furnished  them  by  writing  (post  paid)  to 
Doctor  Lewis  F.  Linn,  or  Joseph  Hertich,  of  St. 
Genevieve.  A.  B. 

ISABELLA  GRAPES. 

The  editor  of  the  New-England  Farmer  was  re- 
cently presented,  by  Mr.  James  Hunewell  of  Charles- 
town,  with  a  box  of  Isabella  grapes  in  the  finest  or- 
der, which  had  been  packed  in  dry  saw-dust,  since 
last  October.  They  should  be  spread  on  the  floor 
and  slightly  dried  before  they  are  packed.  VVe  fre- 
quently see  foreign  grapes,  even  at  this  season,  expos- 
ed for  sale,  in  this  city.  The  season  is  approachino-, 
when  it  will  be  advisable  for  those  who  are  desirous 
of  enjoying  the  bounties  of  Providence,  in  the  season 
when  the  rigidity  of  the  weather  has  arrested  those 
functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the  operation 
of  which  fructification  consists. — J\".  Y.  Farmer. 


Box  Wood — is  used  in  Paris  instead  of  hops  in 
making  beer.  A  sudorific  bitter  substance  has  been 
obtained  from  it,  called  Buxinia. 
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Prices  Cvrrenl  in  JVew  york,May  '20, 
Beeswax,  yellow  IS  a  20.  CcHon.New  Orleuijs  .10^ 
a  .13;  Upland,   .SJ  a  .11;  .Alabama,  .9  a   1 IJ.  Cotton 
Bv^ging,  Hemp.yJ.  H^a  17;  Flax  13  a  14;\;  Fiaa:,. Ame- 
rican,7a  S.-  Fliixseei.1  hush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   Vork,  bhl.5.00  a ;  Canal,  5. 6S  a  6.00, 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.00  a ;  Uh'd.  citj  mills  6.12^  a ; 

country,  5.50  a ;  .Alcxand'a,  5.66  a  5.75;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.374  a  — ;   Petersg.5.43  a ;  Uyc  Flour, 

4.00  a  4.  I2i;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  2.S"  a  3. —  per  hlid. 
14.00  a  14.25;  Ginin,  Wheat ,  North, 1.18  a  1.20;  Vir. 
l.U  a  —  ;  Kye,  North, 74  a  Si';  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  —  a 
60;Barley,  .—  a  .— ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North,.45  a  52; 
Peas,  white,  dry,7bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.T.Of  a  S.00;/')o- 
fisions.  Beef,  mess  9.00  a  10.00;    prime  5.374  a  COO 

cargo a ;  Lard,  7ia  9;    Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12  50  a  13.75;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 


DEVON  CALVES. 

For  sale,  if  taken  immedialely,  a  full  blood  Devon 
Bull  Calf,  4  weeks  old.     Price  §30. 

Also,  a  three-quarter  blood  Devon  Heifer,  same  age. 
Price  %10. 

Both  these  are  beautiful  animals,  and  will  not  be 
sold  at  these  prices  unless  taken  immediately. 

Address  1. 1.  Hitchcock  at  this  office.        May  18.  It. 


IMPROVED  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

A  few  Calves  half  blooded  Durham  fjliort  Horn  and 
half  Devon— Price  «.50;  and  half  blooded  Southdown, 
and  three-quarter  blooded  Merino  Sheep— Price  |10, 
for  sale.  Apply  to  1.  1.  Hitchcock,  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 


DUP.FLVM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  1.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


VALUABLE  COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 
A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Teeswater  and  Holderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers,)  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  Uichard  Parkinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  two  months  eld.  Apply  to  L  \. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
June  1. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
&c. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
COKN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GUAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufactiuiiic;  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHTNG  MACHINE  at  875.  Horse 
Powers  $75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Griinl  ilreel,  mar  I'rnlt  itrect  wharf. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  SILK. 

The  subscriber  having  now  established  his  throwsting 
mill  on  a  good  water  privilege,  and  having  several 
bales  of  raw  silks  in  different  stages  of  preparation  by 
comj)etcnt  workmen,  will  be  able  to  supply  orders  from 
any  partof  the  United  States,  for  thrown  silk,  whether 
singles,  tram,  or  oiganzine  prepared  for  weavers'  use. 
Silk  Suspender  Webbing,  Furniture  Bindings,  Fringes, 
&.C.  are  manufactured  by  the  subscriber  equal  to  the 
best  imported.  Orders  are  respectfully  solicited. — 
Stocking  Weavers  supplied  on  reasonable  terms. 
3.  H.  COBB, 
June  1.  Dedliam,  Mussacltusells. 


WOOL. 

LYMAN  REED,  Commission  Merchant,  Mb.  195 
Baltimore  Street,  llallimore,  grateful  for  the  patronage  of 
his  friends  and  the  public,  again  tenders  his  services, 
assuring  them  that  any  consignments  of  WOOL,  for- 
warded to  him  for  sale,  will  receive  particular  atlen- 
tion.  He  wishes  individuals  to  bear  in  mind  the/«c(, 
that  his  time  and  attention  ore  devoted  entirely  and  e.r- 
cliisively  to  the  sale  of  Wool  oji  commission  only. 
Therefore  on  every  consignment  of  Wool  forwarded  to 
him  the  utmost  exertions  will  be  made  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  consignors.  His  time  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  article,  and  having  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
render  more  satisfactory  sales,  than  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  and  various  grades  and  quali- 
ties of  the  article.  He  is  weekly  furnished  by  regular 
correspondents  in  Boston  and  Nkw  York,  with  a  price 
current,  and  correct  information  of  the  value  in  those 
markets:  and  whenever  better  prices  can  be  obtained 
there,  he  has  arrangements  made  with  experienced 
and  responsible  houses  in  those  cities,  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  any  consignments  which  he  may  have  orders 
to  forward  to  those  places. 

All  letters  addressed  to  him  (postpaid,)  asking  in- 
formation respecting  prices,  &c.  will  receive  immedi- 
ate attention. 

L.  R.  has  leave  to  refer  to 

Tiffany,  Shaw  &  Co.  )  „  ,,. „ 

,,  ,  ,   Vti  c   n     (■  Baltimore. 

Cobb,  Wyman  tc  Co.  ) 

David  H.  Thompson,  Frederick,  Md. 

G.  W.  Rutter  St  Co.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Zane  Si  Pentony,  Wheeling,  Va. 

Isaac  Hoft",  Winchester,  Va. 

Allison  Owen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Russell  and  Matthews,  Zanesville,  do. 

J.  Armstrong  &  Son,  Maysville,  Ky. 

Liesly  Combs,  Esq.  Lexington,  do. 

Muir  &  Wiley  )  Louisville,  do. 

Lawrence  &  .Anderson,  ) 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRRSII  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  30  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors.  Corn  Siiellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great.variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &.c.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FI1:LD  seeds,  viz-.  Tail  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  AVurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  While  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  line  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


BALTIMORE    PKICES    CUBREKT. 

Baltimore  Market. — An  advance  in  the  prices  of 
flour  and  wheat  will  be  noticed — it  is  occasioned  prin- 
cipally by  the  smallness  of  the  receipts.  The  wa;on 
price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  ^5.50,  and  in  some  cases 
§5.624  has  been  paid.  Dealers  generally  refuse  to  sell 
even  at  quotations.  Corn  would  command  a  cent  or 
two  above  our  quotations  if  now  in  market,  but  a  few 
cargoes  would  promptly  reduce  them  to  the  present 
rates. 

Tobacco. --Seconds. as  in  quality,  3.00  aS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for segars.e.OO  a  15. 00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  15.00  a  19.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  22.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a —Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00— —Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.10.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  1044  hhd.Md.;59  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  and  7  hds.  Penn. — total  1110  hds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family   {,6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,   5.624   "  —  city    mills,  5.75   a 

Susq.   5.25  o ;CoRN  Meai.  bbl.3.50;  GRAiK-,bcst 

red  wheat,  1.10  a  1.20;  white    do  — ;  Susq. ,  a 

— Corn,  white,  46  n  47yellow  47  n  48;  Rve,  80  o  — 
—Oats,  35  a   36.— Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70- 

Cloveii-sekii  — a Timoiht,  —   a Or- 

CHARu    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    n  874-Luecrne  —  n  37^  lb. — 

Barley, -Flaxseed  1.50  nI.62-CoTToN.Va.  811IO4-L011. 
9  a  13  — A  lab.  So.  lli~Tenn..S  n.  10;  N.Car.8  n.lO- 
UplandSa  1 14-WHiSKET,hhds.  Isl  |>.  28  j  — ;  in  bbU.  30 

—  n Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 46  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40  «  45;  half  do.  35  o  40;  quarter  do.  30  «  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  n  25;quarterdo  20  o  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton , $225a230;  Country  .  dew-rotted .  54 
08c.  lb.  water-rotted, 7  o9c. — Feather s, 36  0  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  a ,    ground,  1.60    n — bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  liigh 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a80. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  n  6.60— 
Oak   wood,  3.25   a  3.50— Hickory, 4.50  n  ■ 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Cheat;  New  and  Delicious  Spinage — Splen- 
did Work — Mountain  Rice,  Inquiry — Inquiry,  How  to 
Destroy  Bugs  on  Water  Melon  Plants,  and  to  Cultivate 
the  Water  Melon— French  Fire  Proof  Cement — The 
Dairy;  Situation  of  the  Dairy;  The  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of  Milk;  The  Making  and  Curing  Butter,  Milk- 
ing— Gleaner's  Reply  to  Dr.  Muse  on  Cheat — On  the 
Comparative  Merits  of  the  Drill  and  Broad-cast  System 
for  Turnips — Planting;  Enumeration  of  the  Different 
Species  of  Forest  Trees— To  Prevent  the  Ravages  of 
the  Cureulio — Description  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle 
Show,  Relative  Value  of  the  Durham  and  Hereford 
Breeds  of  Cattle — New  Agricultural  Periodical  Publi- 
cation, Tablets  of  Rural  Economy;  Editor's  Addres.s — 
An  Account  of  the  Missouri  Country — Isabella  Grapes 
— Box  Wood — Prices  Current  of  (..'ountry  Produce  m 
the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets— Advertise- 
ments. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlie  fullowiTig  persons  arc  aullioristd  lu  act  as  Ag.mH  for  U«-  Amei 
au  Kanuer  iu  ilieir  se»iral  places  of  resilience 
lloslov,  John  B.  Russell,  N.  E.  Farmer  OJfice. 

Ncw-Yor!:,  J.  H.  (JourVit,  al  Ihc  I'osI  Offici: 

,,,,,,,.  C  D.  &  C.  Laudrelli,  C/.fs(iiu(  s(i«(. 

PItdmtclphui,  I  g    J,    Frejmulh. 

Wimhmnion,  D.  C.  P.  Tl>omp«on. 

Jl-iiskiiiglon,  D.  C.  Coale  &  Co. 

fVcdcricksburg,  Va.  Wm.  F.  Gray,  Post  Matter. 

Pttcntms,  Va.        Tliomas  Coleman. 

i!<iif.>/t,  N.  C.  Josrrili  Gales  &  Son. 

Camden.  S.  V.  P.  Thomlon,  Post  Mnsler. 

Neie  Orle„m,  Win.  McKean. 

K,i>,lu-iUe,  Ten.         Einlibaiim  &   Noryell 

N.ilehe:,  JIf.s.  Frederick  Slaunlon. 

Port  Qiliaon,  Mis.     Passninre  Hoopes. 

Salem.  N.J.  11.  H.  Etuelt. 

General  Jtacntfor  the  State  ofMartflaml,  T.  B.  Brenan. 


EDITED  BY   GIDEO.N  B.  SMITH. 
Pulflislicdeecry  Friday,  (  at  tlie  old  office, basement  oj  Barnum^a  City 
liotel,)  liy  [.IRWNE  HITCHCOCK. 

Piinied  by  John  D.  Toy,  comer  of  SI.  Fsul  and  Market  slreels. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  June  8,  183-2. 


Sylva  Americana — We  are  imlebteiJ  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  a  copy  ol'  a  new  and  excellent  work,  entit- 
led, "Sjlva  Americana,  or  a  description  of  the  Forest 
trees  indigenous  to  the  United  .States,  practically  and 
botanically  considered,  by  D.  J.  Urowne."  Published 
by  William  Hyde  &.  Co.  Boston.  This  book  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  agriculturists,  as  it  contains 
full  and  practical  inl'ormation  on  the  nature  and  mode 
of  culture  of  forest  trees,  including  those  lor  orna- 
ment and  limber.  The  descriptions  of  trees  are  gene- 
rally illustrated  by  excellent  engravings,  representing 
the  leaves  and  seeds,  carefully  exhibiting  such  pecu- 
liarities as  distinguish  thein  l"ium  all  others  of  the 
same  genus  or  species.  These  engravings  amount  to 
something  npwarus  of  one  hundred,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  compare  them  with  original  subjects 
are  very  correct.  They  are  not  colored,  but  are  so 
beautifully  drawn  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  color- 
ing in  a  great  measure.  From  these  engravings  any 
person  will  be  able  to  identify  the  difterent  trees  at  a 
glance.  The  descriptions  of  trees  are  concise  and 
given  in  plain  terms,  thus  adapting  the  book  lo  the 
particular  use  of  agriculturists,  who  are  nut  generally 
deeply  versed  in  botanical  terms. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  vegetable  physiology,  or  a  treatise 
on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  plants,  comprehend- 
ing their  anatomy,  diseases,  food,  Sec.  The  second 
■part  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  forest  trees,  with 
drawings  of  their  external  appearance,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  trees  in  the  United  States  used  as  tim- 
ber or  for  ornament,  with  a  notice  of  the  qualities  of 
the  timber  and  the  particular  uses  to  whicli  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  arts.  The  third  part  contains  a  concise 
but  excellent  treatise  on  Jrboriculltire,  or  the  culture 
of  trees,  comprehending  a  notice  of  the  diflerent  modes 
of  rearing  lorest  trees;  description,  nature  and  forma- 
tion of  earths  and  soils;  geological  structure  of  the 
globe;  modes  of  transplanting  forest  trees;  manao-e- 
ment  of  nursery  and  plantation;  propagation  by  suck- 
ers, layers,  cuttings,  grat'ting,  budding,  and  seeds; 
classification  and  .lumenclature,  tabular  view,  and 
qualities  of  soils,  with  the  mode  of  discoverino-  them 
botanically,  by  chemical  analysis,  and  mechanically; 
the  proper  situations  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees; 
modes  of  pruning;  season  for  felling  timber;  process  of 
barking,  &.C.,  with  an  appendix,  containing  Bull's 
table  ol  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood  used  for 
fuel  in  the  United  Slates.  A  glossary  of  such  tech- 
nical terms  as  could  not  be  avoided,  is  given;  and  a 
copious  index  to  the  whole,  with  a  triplicate  index 
to  the  second  part,  giving  the  Latin  and  English 
names,  the  English  and  Latin,  and  the  provincial,  or 
common,  all  alphabetically,  with  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate frontispiece.  The  whole  comprised  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  ol  400  pages. 

From  this  description  of  the  book  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  it.  For  ourselves,  al- 
though we  potsess  an  excellent  copy  of  Michaux'a 
Korth  American  Sylva,  we  consider  it  a  valuable  ac- 
quisiii')n  to  our  library.  Michaux's  splendid  work  is 
nearly  or  quite  out  of  print,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  be  reprinted,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  beincr 
entirely  too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  work 
under  notice  is  a  good  substitute  for  it,  and  in  many 
respects  superior  tu  it,  as  it  comprises  the  treatists 
on  vegetable  physiology  and  arboriculture,  while  iMi- 
chaux's  IS  generally  confined  lo  the  descriptioo  of 
trees. 

We  have  said  that  this  book  was  particularly  inte- 
reeling  to  agriculturists,  but  it  is  so  also  to  every  class 
of  citizens.  -In  the  United  States,"  the  author  re- 
marks in  his  preface,  ••there  are  more   than    MO  epe- 
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cies  of  forest  trees,  which  exceed  30  feet  in  height;  in 
France,  there  are  but  thirty  trees  that  attain  this  size, 
of  which  18  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  forests, 
and  7  only  are  employed  in  building.  Though  vast 
tracts  of  our  soil  are  still  veiled  from  the  eye  of  day  by 
jirimeval  forests,  the  best  materials for^building  are  near- 
ly exhausted.  And  this  devastation  is  now  become  so 
universal  to  supply  furnaces,  glass  houses,  factories, 
steam  engines.  Sec.  with  fuel,  that,  unless  some  aus- 
picious expedient  offer  itself,  and  means  be  seriously 
and  speedily  resolved  upon,  for  a  future  store,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  and  considerable  bulwarks  of  this 
nation  will,  within  a  few  centuries,  be  nearly  extinct. 
With  all  the  projected  improvements  in  our  internal 
navigation,  whence  shall  we  procure  supplies  of  lim- 
ber fifty  years  hence  tor  the  continuance  of  our  navy? 
The  most  urgent  motives  call  imperiously  upon  our 
government  to  provide  a  seasonable  remedy  for  such 
an  alarming  evil:  from  a  government  like  ours,  which 
is  a  faithful  expression  of  the  public  will,  and  which 
has  no  concern  but  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tion, prospective  wisdom  is  demanded." 

'•From  the  sensible  decay  and  general  havoc  made 
in  our  forests,"  the  author  continues,  •'we  should  be 
reminded,  that  such  as  do  yet  remain  entire  may 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  the  loss  of  such  as  are  de- 
stroyed, sedulously  repaired.  There  is  no' part  of 
husbandry  which  men  more  commonly  neglect  than 
that  of  planting  trees,  without  which  they  can  nei 
iher  expect  fruit,  ornament  or  delight  from  their  la- 
bors. ]3ut  they  seldom  do  this  till  they  begin  to  be 
wise,  that  is,  till  they  grow  old,  and  find  by  experi- 
ence the  piudence  and  necessity  of  it.  When  Ulys- 
ses, after  a  ten  years'  absence,  was  returned  from 
Troy,  and  found  his  aged  father  in  the  field  planting 
trees,  he  asked  him, 'Why,  being  now  s,^  far  advanc- 
ed in  years,  he  would  put  himself  to  the  fatigue  and 
labor  of  planting  that,  of  which  he  was  never  likely  to 
enjoy  the  fruits?'  The  good  old  man,  taking  him  for 
a  stranger,  gently  replied,  'I  plant  against  my  son 
Ulysses  comes  home.'  The  application  is  obvious, 
and  instructive  both  to  old  and  young." 

Agriculturists  as  one  class,  and  all  other  citizens  as 
another,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  and  culture 
of  forest  trees,  in  the  same  manner  they  are  in  the 
culture  of  bread  stuffs;  the  one  in  furnishing,  and  the 
other  in  receiving  the  supply.  To  the  first  it  is  a 
subject  of  profit,  and  to  the  latter  a  matter,  next  to 
food,  of  first  necessity.  They  are  both  therefore 
deeply  interested  in  it,  but  the  agriculturist  doubly  so, 
as  he  is  also  a  consumer  and  therefore  a  member  of 
the  second  class,  as  well  as  a  producer,  and  a  member 
of  the  first  class.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Sylva  Ame- 
ricana is  a  valuable  manual,  and  we  most  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  his  attention.  We  observe  the  book 
is  for  sale  at  the  oflice  of  the  American  Farmer,  and 
at  Joseph  Jewell's  book  store.  Market  street. 


COTTAGE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

PiEONiES. — Whitleji  and  Rubescens,  now  in  full 
bloom,  the  former  pure  white,  very  large  and  double; 

the  latter  very  light  blush,  very  large  and    single. 

Both  of  these  paeonies  are  fragrant. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Patriot.) 
Mr.  Editor — We  have  noted  with  great  pleasure 
that  Admiral  Coffix  has  just  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Messrs.  J.  Si.  F.  WiNSHip,of  Brighton,  Mass., 
many  hundred  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  best 
English  Gardens;  because  we  are  persuaded  that  this 
mark  of  regard  for  his  native  land  could  not  have  been 
confided  by  that  benefactor  of  our  country,  to  heads 
or  hands  more  capable  or  willing  to  fulfil  his  benevo- 
lent purpose. 

To  the  care  of  thosS  gentlemen  our  coantry  will 
soon  be  generally  indebted  for  a  valuable  fruit— propa- 
gated from  a  seed  noi  many  years  since  forwarded  to 
the  former  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  by  a  gal- 
lant officer  of  our  army,  the  lamented  Col.  Snellikg, 


who  obtained  it  from  an  Osage  Indian,  who  called 
the  fruit  the  Buffalo  Berry.  The  Treo  which  those 
gentlemen  raised  from  it,  is  most  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive. It  is  more  than  ton  feet  high,  the  diameter 
of  il3  trunk  exceeds  six  inches,  the  bark  is  very 
smooth,  its  head  begins  to  form  at  five  feel  from  the 
ground,  its  limbs  are  very  numerous  but  symmetrical 
— its  foliage  is  thick  and  brilliant,  and  the  fruit  wood 
so  abundant  that  the  cluster  of  berries,  which  much 
resemble  currants  in  growth  and  flavour,  but  are  very 
superior,  appear  to  be  almost  innumerable. 

From  the  fruit  of  this  tree  they  have  since  raised 
many  seedling  plants,  some  of  which,  we  undi  rstand, 
were  sent,  for  sale,  lo  Mr.  Gid(o\  B.  Smith,  oi  Bal- 
timore, the  present  editor  of  the  American  Fanner. 

The  Messrs.  Winshtp  now  have  at  their  Flower 
and  Horticultural  Garden  and  Nuisery  countless  va- 
rieties of  the  most  valuable  Trees,  Vines,  Shrub.s  and 
Plants,  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  which  they 
ship  from  Boston,  at  the  most  moderate  prices,  upon 
the  shortest  notice.  Their  collection  is  not  second  to 
any  in  our  country,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  who- 
soever shall  examine  it,  as  the  writer  did  two  years 
ago,  at  the  polite  invitation  of  its  enlightened,  enter- 
prising, hospitable  and  worthy  proprietors. 

J.  W.  McC ,  of  Baltimore. 


Hogs. — The  Chinese  have  a  proverb,  that  "every 
gentleman  in  China  works  for  his  living  except  the 
hog."  We  inake  him  work  in  Illinois.  When  a 
chimney  is  to  be  built,  or  a  cabin  to  be  daubed,  a  hole 
is  dug  in  the  earth,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  and  water 
poured  into  it — the  hogs  are  then  called,  and  a  few 
grains  of  corn  thrown  into  the  hole,  when  the  hogs 
plunge  in  and  soon  prepare  the  lump  of  clay  lor  the 
hand  of  the  dauber. —  IFestci-n  Plmighboy. 


Durability  of  Vegetable  Life. — Perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  fact  on  record  with  regard  to  the  dura- 
bility of  vegetable  life,  and  one  that  we  can  seldom 
expect  to  meet  with,  says  Dr.  G.  Rees,  (in  his  recent- 
ly published  lectures  on  carbon,  oxygen  and  vitality,) 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  dissection,  or  rather 
examination  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  preserved  aOOO years,  in  the  hand  of  which 
was  found  a  bulbous  root;  this  was  put  into  the 
ground,  and  found  to  vegetate  as  fresh  as  if  it  had 
been  recently  transplanted. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Markkt. 

ninrsday.  May  3,  1832.— The  sales  of  the  week 
are  12,000  bags;  in  prices  there  is  no  material  alte- 
ration. The  arrivals  are  four  vessels  from  the  United 
Slates  and  three  from  Brazil. 

Liverpool  Cork  Exchange. 

Friday  eveinng, May  4.— Our  supplies  from  Ireland 
have  fallen  ofl^  considerably,  and  those  in  this  week 
from  other  sources,  are  very  insignificant;  but  the 
quantity  of  most  articles  offering  from  granary  being 
tolerably  large,  and  the  buyers  disposed  to  remain  in- 
active, the  transactions  on  the  whole,  from  Tuesday 
until  to  day,  were  limited,  and  the  general  quotations 
of  our  last  circular  scarcely  maintained. 

At  our  market  this  morning,  all  descriptions  of 
wheat  continued  to  be  taken  off  sparingly,  and  al- 
though from  the  short  supplies  coming  forward,  some 
holders  of  good  qualities  firmly  adhered  to  former 
prices,  a  decline  of  Id.  per  701b.  was  partially  con- 
ceded, and  for  inferior  samples  rather  more. 

Liverpool,  May  5. 

Cotton. — The  import  this  week  is  6!*39  bags,  and  the 
sales  are  14,700  bags,  including  1000  Americans  taken 
for  export,  at  last  week's  prices,  save  for  Sea  Islands 
and  Surats,  which  at  a  public  sale  yesterday  went  ott' 
at  a  decline  of  fully  id  per  lb.  viz.— 1060  Sea  Islands 
104d  a  14id;  220  S'ained  do.  5  l-8d  a  10d;6640 
Boweds,  5  5-8d,  7  3-4d;  1550  N.  Orleans,  fijd  a  8d- 
1300  Alabamas,  &c.  6d  a  fiid. 
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A6RICUI.TURE- 


(From  the  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Knowledge.) 

THE  DAIRY. 

(Concluded  from  page  91.) 

IV.      PROCESS  OF  CHEESE  MAKhNG. 

The  production  of  cheese  embraces  the  following 
particulars: — 

1.  The  season. — 2.  Periods  of  milking,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  milk. — 3.  Preparation  of  the  rennet. 
4.  The  choice  of  colouring  matter. — 6.  The  setting, 
breaking,  and  gathering  of  the  curd. — 6.  Manage- 
ment of  the  cheese  in  the  press,  manner  of  salting, 
and  management  in  the  cheese  room. 

1.  The  Season.— The  best  season  for  making 
cheese  is  when  the  cows  can  be  fed  in  tlie  pastures, 
from  the  beginning  of  INIay  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. In  Gloucester  the  season  continues  from  April 
till  November,  May  and  June  being  the  principal 
months. 

2.  Periods  of  Milking  and  Qualities  of  the  Milk  — 
The  times  at  which  milking  is  performed  in  Cheshire, 
during  summer,  is  at  six  o'clock,  morning  and  even- 
ing; during  winter,  as  soon  as  light,  and  before  dark 
commences.  In  Wilts  and  Suffolk  it  is  begun  by  four 
in  the  morning,  and  therefore  over  beture  the  heat 
causes  the  cow  to  become  restless  and  uneasy.  Tlie 
milk  should  be  put  into  pans  immediately,  that  it 
may  be  expeditiously  cooled. 

The  goodness  of  the  cheese  depends  principally 
on  the  richness  and  quality  of  the  milk.  A  one-meal 
cheese  is  so  termed  when  the  whole  of  the  produce  of 
one  milking  is  employed,  in  its  simple  state,  for  the 
production  of  the  cheese;  but  sometimes  the  cream, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  is  removed  from  the  first 
milking  or  meal,  and  blended  with  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  a  second  milking,  and  a  cheese  thus  obtained 
is  termed  a  two-meal  cheese. 

The  operation  of  cheese  making  commences  after 
the  morning's  milking  is  completed.  To  make  cheese 
of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the 
cream  should  remain  in  the  milk.  Where  two  milk- 
ings  are  put  together,  the  cream  of  the  evening's  milk 
is  skimmed  off,  and  the  milk  put  into  the  cheese  tub, 
reserving  some  proportion  to  be  made  scalding  hot; 
one  half  of  which  is  poured  into  the  cheese  lub, 
among  the  cold  rnilk,  and  the  other  into  the  pan 
where  the  cream  is  put;  these  being  incorporated,  the 
whole  is  poured  into  the  cheese  tub,  where  the  morn- 
ing's milk  is  put,  warm  from  the  cows,  when  the  ren- 
net is  applied  in  the  usual  manner. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  Rennet. — The  stomach  of  all 
animals  secretes  a  fluid,  which  is  called  the  gastric 
juice,  which  possesses  the  property  of  converting 
milk  into  curdand  whey.  Whatis  known,  therefore, 
as  rennet,  is  nothing  more  than  the  stomach  of  a  calf, 
in  which  the  gastric  juice  is  preserved  by  a  process 
which  we  are  now  abmit  to  detail. 

Three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  mixed 
with  salt,  wherein  is  put  sweet  briar,  rose  leaves  and 
flowers,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  almost  every 
spice  and  aromatic  that  can  be  procured,  are  to  be  put 
into  two  quarts  of  water,  and  made  to  boil  gently,  till 
the  liquor  is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  not  smoked.  Strain  it  clear  from 
the  spices,  &c.  and  when  of  the  same  temperature  as 
milk  taken  from  the  cuw,  it  is  to  be  poured  upon  the 
bagor  maw.  A  lemon  may  then  be  sliced  into  it,and 
suffered  to  remain  a  day  or  two;  after  which,  the 
whole  should  be  strained  again,  and  bottled  for  use;  it 
will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or  more.  It  will 
smell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  will 
turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheese  a  pleasing  flavour. 
If  the  maw  be  sailed  and  dried  ior  a  week  or  two, 
near  the  fire,  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  again 
almost  as  well  as  before. 

Throughout  the   whole  process  of  preparing  and 


preserving  rennet,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  its  cleanliness  and  sweetness,  for  if  it  be  kept  too 
long,  so  as  to  become  foul  or  tainted,  ihe  cheese  will 
invariably  become  affected  by  it,  and  will  prove  unfit 
for  use.  The  quantity  of  rennet  to  be  employed  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practice,  but  upon  an  average, 
about  a  third  of  a  pint,  wine  measure,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  fifty  gallons  of  milk. 

'1.  Choice  of  Colouring  Matter — Spanish  annalto 
is  unquestionably  the  best  ingredient  for  colouring 
cheese,  half  an  ounce  of  which  is  sufficient  for  half  a 
hundred  weight  of  cheese.  The  annatto,  dipped  in 
milk,  may  be  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  smooth  stone,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  milk  in  the  cheese  tub,  pre- 
viously to  applying  the  rennet,  and  should  be  well 
stirred  about,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  diffused  through 
the  milk. 

5.  The  Setting,  Breaking,  and  Gathering  the 
Curd. — 1.  Setting  of  the  Curd. — It  is  known,  from 
daily  experience,  that  the  warmer  the  milk  is  when 
the  rennet  is  put  to  it,  the  sooner  it  w'ill  coagulate.  It 
is  equally  well  known,  that  the  cooler  the  milk  and 
the  longer  Jt  is  in  coagulating,  the  more  tender  and 
delicate  the  curd  becomes;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  milk 
be  too  hot,  and  the  coagulation  takes  place  too  rapidly, 
the  curd  proves  lough  and  harsh.  But  it  seems  to  be 
a  fact  well  established,  that  a  cheese  made  from  milk 
which  has  been  coolly  and  slowly  coagulated,  is  longer 
before  it  conies  marketable,  than  one  made  from  milk 
which  has  undergone  deliberate  coagulation;  and 
which,  being  drier  and  of  a  harsher  texture,  sooner 
becomes  cheese,  and  fit  for  the  taster.  Therefore  the 
great  art  in  this  stage  of  the  process  lies  in  the  degree 
of  warmth  of  the  milk  when  set;  that  is,  when  the 
rennet  is  put  to  it;  and  this  can  only  be  correctly  as- 
certained by  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  According 
to  Marshall,  from  85  to  90  deg.  of  heat,  and  a  pe- 
riod of  two  hours,  are  the  fittest  for  coagulation. — 
This  period,  however,  must  vary  according  to  the 
season,  climate,  and  pasture  on  which  the  cows  are 
fed.  Milk  produced  from  poor  pastures  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  to  effect  coagulation  than  that 
obtained  from  richer  pastures.  Milk  can  always  be 
brought  to  a  proper  temperature,  by  adding  boiling 
water,  till  the  thermometer  indicates  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  for  the  reception  of  the  rennet. 

2.  Breaking  and  Gatheringof  the  Curd. — The  curd 
is  at  first  cut  or  broken  in  various  directions,  with 
a  cheese  knife,  to  make  the  whey  separate  easily, 
without  carryingoffthe  richness  of  the  curd;  the  brok- 
en curd  is  then  allowed  time  to  subside;  after  this,  the 
knife  is  used  more  freely,  and  the  unbroken  curd  stirred 
up  from  Ihe  bottom.  The  [whey  is  then  taken  off 
with  a  skimming  dish,  the  curd  collected  into  a  mass, 
and  squeezed  with  the  back  of  the  skimming  dish;  it 
is  then  cut  and  pressed  with  the  hands  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible, or  a  weight  may  be  applied.  It  is  afterwards 
distributed  into  two  or  three  pans,  and  broken  with 
the  hands  as  fine  as  possible,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
salt  sprinkled  over  it.  When  it  is  properly  broken, 
rubbed,  and  salted,  a  cloth  is  spread  over  the  cheese 
vat;  and  the  broken  curd  being  packed  into  it,  and 
covered  up  with  the  cloth,  a  board  is  laid  over  the 
vat,  and  a  weight,  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  quanti- 
ty, placed  upon  it,  by  which  means  the  remaining 
whey  is  presseu  out. 

When  the  vats  are  large,  a  number  of  iron  skew- 
ers are  thrust  through  the  sides,  where,  upon  being 
withdrawn,  they  leave  drains  for  the  whey  to  run 
oir  When  that  has  almost  ceased,  so  as  to  scarcely 
drop,  the  weight  is  taken  off  and  the  curd  is  re-broken, 
then  placed  again  in  the  vat  as  before,  and  repeated, 
with  a  clean  cloth  spread  over  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving it,  while  a  drop  of  whey  can  be  extracted. 

6.  Slanagement  of  Cheese  in  the  Press,  Manner 
of  Salting,  and  Management  in  the  Cheese-room. — 
1.  Management  in  the  Press. — When  the  vat  is 
placed  in  the  press,  and  the  weight  put  on,  skewers 
are  used  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  before 
described;  after  the  vat  has  remained  in  the  press  for 


two  or  three  hours,  the  cheese  is  taken  out  and  put 
into  warm  or  hot  whey  for  an  hour  or  two  to  harden 
its  coat,  it  is  next  taken  out  and  wiped  dry,  when  it 
is  again  put  in  the  vat  and  then  into  the  press.  To- 
wards evening  it  is  again  taken  out  of  the  press, 
another  clean  dry  cloth  put  on,  then  placed  in  the  vat 
upside  down,  repeating  this  twice  for  two  days,  when 
it  is  finally  removed. 

2.  Manner  of  Salting. — This  is  generally  done  du- 
ring the  pressing,  by  well  rubbing  the  cheeses,  each 
time  they  are  taken  from  the  vats,  with  salt.  Large 
cheeses  are  jdaced  into  a  tub  where  there  is  plenty  of 
brine,  and  remain  for  several  days;  being,  however, 
turned  daily.  The  cheeses  are  then  removed  to  the 
sailing  bench,  and  are  carefully  rubbed  over  daily 
with  salt,  for  eight  or  ten  days;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  they  are  washed  in  warm  water  or  whey, 
dried  with  a  cloth,  placed  on  the  drying  bench,  and 
finally  removed  to  the  cheese-lionse. 

3.  Management  in  the  Cheese  room. — The  pro- 
cesses of  salting  and  drying  being  completed,  the 
cheeses  are  smeared  over  with  butler,  and  then  de- 
posited in  the  cheese  room,  which  should  be  both  dry 
and  airy.  For  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  the  cheeses 
should  be  smartly  rubbed  and  the  butter  repeated. — 
After  that  period  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be 
sufficient,  turning  them  every  day.  To  hasten  the 
cooling  and  maturity  of  the  cheese,  the  temperature  of 
the  room  should  be  warm. 

According  to  the  above  details,  excellent  cheese 
may  be  made,  and  although  the  genera!  management 
in  all  cases  is  very  similar,  yel  the  difference  of  pas- 
turage and  slight  modifications  in  making  up  the  res- 
pective meals,  constitute  the  well  known  varieties 
which  are  held  in  repute  by  all  classes  of  society.  Of 
these  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  most  popular,  point- 
ing out  such  details,  as,  by  attention,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  produce  almost  perfect  imitations  of  those 
varieties  most  in  consonance  with  their  wishes. 

1.  Gloucester  Cheese. — There  are  two  kinds  in 
the  market,  single  and  double  Gloucester;  the  latter 
made  from  the  milk  and  cream,  the  former  with  milk 
deprived  of  about  half  the  cream.  The  single  Glou- 
cester is  the  less  valuable,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  double  it  is  usually  marked  with  the  impressioB 
of  a  heart. 

The  following  receipt  for  making  cheese  in  imita- 
tion of  double  Gloucester,  obtained  for  James  Bell, 
Esq.  of  Woodhouselees,  the  first  premium  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland: 

"It  is  material  to  have  good  rennet  made  from 
calves' stomachs,  properly  cured,  forcurdling  the  milk. 

"The  milk  immediately  from  the  cows  must  be  put 
through  a  strainer  into  a  tub  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
the  quantity  of  milk  required  for  the  cheese  intended 
to  be  made. 

"Put  first  into  the  milk  a  quantity  of  the  finest 
cake  annatto,  which  is  manufactured  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  colouring  cheese.  This  is  done  by 
tying  it  in  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  and  immersing  it  in 
the  milk,  shaking  it  till  the  milk  is  tinged  to  the 
colour  you  wish  your  cheese  to  be. 

"Pour  into  the  milk  a  sufficient  quanlily  of  rennet 
to  coagulate  or  curdle  it,  but  not  more,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  till  the  curd  is  quite  formed,  when  it  may  be 
cut  01  broke  with  a  knife,  and  the  whey  taken  out 
wilh  a  skimming  dish.  The  curd  must  be  made 
firmer  by  degrees,  taking  out  the  whey  by  pressing 
it  wilh  the  hands  into  one  side  of  the  tub.  This  ope- 
ration is  laborious  exercise  for  twoslout  dairy-maids. 

"After  this  operation,  the  curd  is  cut  into  pieces  of 
about  an  inch  square,  and  put  inlo  a  clolli;  then  put 
into  a  large  wooden  drainer.  A  weight  (about  half 
a  hundred)  must  be  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cover, 
which  presses  the  curd  moderately. 

"After  remaiaing  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  take 
the  curd  out,  and  cut  it  again  into  similar  pieces,  or 
rather  smaller,  putting  it  again  into  the  drainer,  and 
pressing  it  as  before;  take  it  out  again  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  repeating  the  same  process  as  before.     Take 
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it  out  of  the  drainer,  ami  put  it  into  a  tub  or  vessel, 
and  cut  it  as  small  as  bird's  meat,  with  a  knife  made 
for  the  purpose,  having  three  blades,  which  facilitates 
the  operation. 

"The  curd  is  then  salted  with  the  best  salt,  and 
well  mi.\ed,  as  much  as  is  considered  necessary.  It 
is  then  put  into  a  clolh  of  thin  gauze  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  put  into  a  chessil  or  cheese-mould,  and 
then  into  tho  press,  taking  it  out  from  time  to  time, 
and  giving  dry  cloths,  till  by  the  pressing  the  cloths 
come  off  (juite  dry,  which  is  the  rule  for  knowing 
when  it  is  enough  pressed;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  so  many  presses  as  to  allow  the 
cheese  to  remain  two  days  or  upwards.  If  the  last 
cloth  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  dipped  in  warm  water, 
wringing  it  before  putting  it  on  the  cheese,  will  give 
it  a  finer  skin. 

"It  has  been  omitted  to  state,  that  while  the  curd 
is  pressing  in  the  drainer,  it  ought  to  be  set  before  a 
good  fire;  and  also,  after  putting  it  into  the  chessil,  it 
ought  to  be  placed  there  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours, 
with  about  half  an  hundred  weight  on  it,  previous  to 
putting  it  into  the  cheese  press. 

"The  cheese,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  press, 
should  be  laid  on  a  tolerably  dry  floor,  or  shelves,  (the 
former  perhaps  preferable,)  so  as  not  to  dry  them  has- 
tily. They  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  turned 
daily,  and  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth.  After  becoming 
firm,  their  being  turned  and  wiped  twice  a  week  will 
be  suflicient.  It  is  of  great  use  to  keep  Hies  from 
coming  near  the  cheese  and  breeding  maggots,  to  rub 
the  floors  or  shelves  with  elder  or  bourtree  leaves. 

"The  quantity  of  annatto  used  was  one  cake  of 
about  one-quarter  of  a  pound  weight,  to  ten  cheeses, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds  each,  and  the 
quantity  of  salt  about  eight  or  nine  ounces. 

"One  hundred  quarts  of  milk  are  found  to  make 
cheese  of  thirty  pounds,  or  about  three  quarts  to  one 
pound  of  cheese." 

■2.  Wiltshire  Cheese. — It  would  appear  that  shape 
and  size  consiitute  the  only  diflerence  between  Glou- 
cester and  Nonh  Wiltshire  cheese.  The  following 
process,  by  Mr.  Nichol,  Easter  House,  Lanarkshire, 
obtained  the  premium  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader: 

"We  collect  two  meals  to  one  making;  the  even- 
ing's collection  is  run  through  a  fine  seaice  into  the 
milk  vessels,  and  kept  overnight;  the  cream  is  taken 
off' in  the  morning,  and  the  milk  heated  to  the  degree 
proper  for  warming  the  whole  mass,  which,  with  the 
cream  and  new  milk,  is  run  througli  the  searce  into 
the  milk-sye,  (placed  on  a  form,)  and  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  colouring*  rennet  added,  (about  a  table  spoonful 
of  the  latter  to  fifty  Scotch  pints,  when  good,  is  suffi- 
cient.) The  mass  is  then  stirred  about  and  well 
mixed,  after  which  it  is  covered  up,  and  let  stand 
till  coagulated.  The  dairy-maid  introduces  her  hand 
into  the  mass,  and  stirs  it  about  slowly,  till  it  is  all 
broken,  pretty  small.  After  standing  about  fifteen 
minutes,  the  edge  of  the  tub  is  lifted  up,  and  the 
whey  run  qIT  slowly  over  the  lip  into  a  vessel  placed 
below.  The  tub  is  then  let  down  to  stand  a  little, 
after  which  it  is  turned  one-fourth  round,  and  another 
collection  emptied  off.  Thus,  by  turning  the  vessel  a 
fourth  round  every  time  it  is  let  down  on  the  form, 
the  curd  is  placed  in  a  different  position,  in  order  to 
make  it  part  with  the  whey  more  quickly. 

"The  process  is  continued  till  the  curd  has  got  a 
pretty  firm  consistence;  it  is  then  cut  a  little  with  a 
table  knife,  and  what  little  whey  it  then  parts  with 
emptied  off",  and  the  curd  lifted  into  the  drainer. 

"This  method,  I  find,  makes  the  whey  come  off 
quickly,  and  more  pure  than  any  other  mode  I  have 
seen  practised.  We  never  touch  it  with  the  hand  to 
press  out  the  whey,  as  I  find  the  least  violence  is  apt 


•The  colouring  to  be  rubbed  in  a  bowl,  with  a  little 
warm  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  little,  and  then 
poured  off,  as  even  the  best  is  found  to  contain  sand  and 
sediment. 


to  make  it  come  oft"  while,  and  so  weaken  the  quality 
of  the  cheese. 

"Ueing  now  in  the  drainer,  (a  square  vessel,  with 
small  holes  in  the  bottom,  with  a  lid  to  go  within  it) 
the  lid  is  put  on  it,  and  a  cloth  thrown  over  it,  after 
which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty  minutes.  A 
fourth  hundred  weight  is  then  laid  on,  to  lie  twenty 
minutes  more.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces, of  two  inch- 
es sipiare,  with  a  table  knife,  the  lid  put  on,  and  one 
half  hundred  weight  laid  on  it,  to  lie  half  an  hour, — 
This  process  of  cutting  it  smaller  every  half-hour, 
and  adding  more  weight  till  lliere  be  a  hundred  weight 
of  pressure  on  it,  is  continued  for  four  hours  after  the 
first  cutting  in  the  drainer,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  chessil  (cheese-mould.) 

"It  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  kept  for  the  purpose, 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  good  salt,  and  cut  with 
the  curd  knife  very  small.  A  clean  cheese  cloth, 
rinsed  through  warm  water  and  wrung  out,  is  then 
laid  on  the  chessil,  and  the  curd  put  into  it,  and  a  half- 
hundred  weight  laid  on  it  fm  an  hour.  It  is  then  put 
into  the  press,  (constructed  so  as  to  hold  four  chessils, 
and  the  pressure  augmented  at  pleasure,)  with  a  pres- 
sure of  two  hundred  weight,  where  it  stands  three 
half  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and  another  cloth 
wrung  througli  warm  water,  laid  on  the  chessil,  and 
the  cheese  turned  upside  down  into  it,  and  introduced 
into  the  press,  with  a  little  more  weight  applied,  to 
stand  all  night.  Next  morning  and  ever  after,  it  is 
changed  four  times  a  day  with  clean  dry  cloths,  till  it 
is  properly  pressed  (which  will  take  at  least  three 
days,)  the  weight  being  always  augmented  till  the 
pressure  be  at  least  a  ton  weight.  A  fine  round  cloth, 
the  size  of  the  chessil  bottom,  is  laid  in  it,  and  the 
cheese  put  into  it,  and  set  into  the  press  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  order  to  give  it  the  proper  shape. 

"After  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the  press,  it  is  rub- 
bed with  salt,  and  turned  everyday  for  a  week  or  ten 
days;  after  which  it  is  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  and 
turned  daily  for  a  month  longer,  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  moulding;  after  which  every  other  day  will  be 
sufficient.  The  cheese-room  ought  to  be  in  rather  a 
cool  exposure,  and  I  find  it  sometimes  necessary  to 
cover  the  new  cheeses  with  a  cloth;  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  cracking. 

"As  I  am  anxious  to  give  every  information  in  my 
power,  I  have  taken  a  note  of  the  temperatures  at 
each  making,  immediately  after  mixing  the  rennet  into 
it,  from  the  16th  July  to  the  end  of  August,  and 
have  sent  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  each  cheese  in 
the  sample  sent  for  competition  was  made." 
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According  to  Mr.  Sanderson ,  the  pine-shaped  cheeses 
made  in  imitation  of  North  Wiltshire,  aro  put  into  a 
cloth;  made  in  the  shape  of  a  filtering  bag,  when  the 
curd  is  quite  green,  and  hung  with  the  point  down  for 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then  put  into  a  net 
with  a  cloth  over  it,  and  again  suspended  the  reverse 
way. 

Chedder  Cheese — Derives  its  name  from  a  vale  in 
Somersetshire,  where  it  is  exclusively  made.  The 
cheese  is  of  a  sp  mgy  appearance,  and  tho  eyes  are 
filled  with  a  limpid  rich  oil;  they  usually  weigh  a- 
bout  thirty  pounds  each. 

4.  Chesliire  Cheese — Is  made  from  the  whole  of 
the  milk  and  cream;  the  morning's  milk  being  mixed 
with  tha\of  the  preceding  evening,  previously  warm- 
ed.    The  usual  weight  is  about  sixty  pounds  each. 

5.  Sage  Clieese — Is  made  by  sleeping  one  night, 
in  a  proper  quantity  of  milk,  two  parts  of  sage,  one 
part  of  marigold  leaves,  and  a  little  parsley,  after  they 
have  been  bruised.  On  the  following  morning  the 
greened  milk  is  strained  off,  and  mixed  with  about  one 
third  of  the  whole  quantity  intended  to  be  run  or  co- 
agulated. The  green  and  white  milks  are  run  sepa- 
rately, the  two  curds  being  kept  apart  until  they  be 
ready  for  vatting;  these  may  be  mixed  either  evenly 
and  intimately,  or  irregularly  and  fancifully,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer.  The  manage" 
ment  is  the  same  as  for  common  cheese.  Green 
cheese  are  made  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  as  also  in 
Wiltshire. 

6.  Stilton — May  be  made  by  the  following  simple 
process:— To  the  new  milk  of  the  cheese  making 
morning  add  the  cream  from  that  of  the  preceding 
evening,  together  with  the  rennet,  watching  the  full 
separation  of  the  curd,  which  must  be  removed  from 
the  whey  without  breaking,  and  placed  into  a  seive, 
until  of  such  consistence  as  to  bear  being  lifted  up  and 
placed  in  a  hoop  that  will  receive  it  without  much 
pressure.  The  cheese,  as  it  dries,  will  slirink  up, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  placed  from  time  to  time  in  a 
tighter  hoop,  and  turned  daily,  until  it  acquires  the 
proper  degree  of  consistence  for  use  or  keepiu"-. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
LEACHED  ASHES  FOR  MANURE. 

Mr.  Goodsell:  Middlesex,  Miy  Sth,  IS32. 

A  very  general  prejudice  exists  among  our  farmers 
against  l.jached  ashes  as  manure.  Vast  bodies  of  them 
are  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  or  lie  idle  in  every  direc- 
tion about  the  country.  I  know  by  experience  that 
they  are  an  excellent  manure.  I  have  tried  them  on 
my  garden  and  in  field  culture,  and  always  with  sa- 
tisfactory results.  They  are  brougiit  in  vessels  from 
Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  liuston,  and  New 
York,  and  deposited  at  the  landings  on  Long  Island, 
sold  at  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel^ 
carted  from  six  to  ten  miles,  and  used  as  a  manure  by 
the  farmers  of  Long  Island. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  on  a  visit  to  an 
uncle  of  mine,  and  saw  him  receive  four  dollars  for 
fourteen  bushels  of  leached  ashes.  I  remarked,  that 
the  man  could  never  hope  to  see  his  money  ao-ain 
by  spreading  fheni  on  his  land.  He  replied,  /  hww 
not  how  it  is,  but  we  p-otu  rich  by  it.  I  know  many 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Island  which  are  now 
producing  fine  crops  of  grass  and  grain,  which  for- 
merly were  too  poor  to  produce  any  thing  but  sorrel 
and  mulliii.  These  have  principally  been  made  fertile 
by  means  of  leached  ashes  at  this  enormous  cost  of 
money  and  labour;  and  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  they  are  considered  worthless  among  us,  while 
they  are  in  such  request  on  the  Island.  They  should 
be  spread  on  the  soil  and  intimately  mixed  by  the 
plough,  or  used  in  compost.  In  eilher  way  I  believe 
they  would  be  found  equally  useful  to  us. 

R.  M.  VV. 

Lime  Water— is  used  for  destroying  worms  and 
insects. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Emimeration  of  the  different  species  of  Forest  Trees, 
(Continued  from  page  94.) 
CupuLiFEK.E  (subordo  third.)  JYat.  Sys. 
Oak-tuee.  Quercus. 
Moncccia  Polyandria.  Linn. 
Male  Flower — calyx,  bell-shaped,  half  fine- 
clefl;  corolla,  none;  stamina,  five  to  ten.  Female 
Flower— ca/i/x,  bell-shaped,  entire,  rough;'  corolla, 
none;  style,  one;  stigma,  three;  seed,  a  nut,  (acorn,) 
ovate,  cjlindrical.  fixed  in  a  short  hemispherical  cup. 
Time  of  Sowing-— Beginning  of  November;  or  if 
deferred  till  spring,  lay  them  upon  a  cool  dry  floor,  to 
prevent  their  sprouting  or  vegetating.  Soil — A  rich 
loam,  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  brings  the  oak  to  the 
greatest  perfection;  but  it  may  be  profitably  cultivated 
on  almost  every  description  of  soil,  except  boggy  or 
peaty.  Uses — The  value  of  oak  timber  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description  here.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  species  or  varie- 
ties of  the  British  oak.  Querent  robur,  whicli  diflier 
considerably  from  each  other  in  the  value  of  their 
timber.  They  are  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
merely  varieties,  Quei-ciisroiurpedunculata.et  Qiier- 
cus  rohur  sessiliflura;  while  others,  as  Sir  James 
Smith,  makt'S  them  distinct  species,  Quercus  robur 
et  Qucrcvs  sessitijlora.  The  footstalks  of  the  fertile 
flowers,  acorns,  and  leaves,  afford  the  most  obvious 
character  of  distinction;  in  the  former,  or  more  valua- 
ble variety,  the  footstalks  of  the  flowers  and  acorns 
are  longer,  while  in  the  inferior  variety  the  footstalks 
are  very  short,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  regards  the  leaves,  the  footstalks  of  the 
Qtierctis  robur  are  shorter  than  in  those  of  the  Quer- 
cus sessilijlora,  and  the  body  of  the  leaf  is  likewise 
less  equally  and  regularly  divided.  The  Durmast 
oak,  Qxierciis  jivbescens,  has  been  considered  a  variety 
also,  but  having  an  inferior  quality  of  wood,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species.  The  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  this  species  is  in  having  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  pubescent;  In  other  respects 
it  nearly  agrees  with  tlie  Quercus  sessiliflora,  in  hav- 
ing the  leaf  and  fruitstalks  almost  sitting,  and  the 
leaves  less  deeply  indented.  The  leaves  of  the  infe- 
rior species  are  also  observed  to  hang  longer  on  the 
tree;  sometimes  they  continue  all  the  winter,  ap- 
proaching to  the  character  of  an  evergreen.  This  last 
distinclion,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on,  as  the  soil  and  health  of  tlie  individual  tree  influ- 
ence Us  habit  in  this  respect.  In  our  own  experience 
we  have  by  no  means  found  this  inferior  species, 
Quercus  sessiliflora,  and  its  near  ally  to  the  Durmast 
oak,  Quercus  pubescent,  so  common  as  the  foot-stalked 
oak,  Quercus  robur;  but  on  the  contrary,  compara- 
tively uncommon.  Although  there  are  nut  such  clear 
and  specific  facts  recorded  of  the  comparative  differ- 
ence of  value  between  the  quality  of  these  two  spe- 
cies of  oak,  as  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  loss 
whicli  is  occasioned  every  time  the  acorns  of  the  in- 
ferior species  are  used  for  planting,  instead  of  those 
of  the  more  valuable  above  mentioned,  yet  the  gene- 
ral opinion  being  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  superiority 
of  the  tout-stalked  oak,  that  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  collect  and  sow  tlie  acorns  of  that  species  only. — 
We  have  already  described  the  mode  of  rearing  the 
oak  from  ilie  acorn  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  remain 
fur  the  production  of  timber;  the  soil  on  which  it  at- 
tains to  great  perfection,  and  the  best  ei'jse  of  plants, 
from  nursery  rows,  when  the  more  general  mode  of 
rearing  oak  by  transplanting  is  adopted.  We  have 
before  also  mentioned  some  oak  trees  remarkable  for 
the  perfection  of  growth  they  had  attained;  and  did 
the  limits  of  these  pages  permit,  M'e  could  add  greatly 


to  the  number  from  specimens  which  were,  or  are  now 
in  Earl  Powis's  Park,  near  Ludlow;  Earl  of  Surrey's, 
Worksop;  Lord  Bagot's,  in  Staffordshire;  Lord  Hol- 
land's, Ampthill  Park,  Bedlbrdshire;  Wicliy  Park, 
Shropshire,  Dennington  Park,  Berkshire,  in  the  weald 
of  Kent,  New  Forest,  Hanijjshire,  &.c.  These  two 
species  of  oak  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
forests,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  extending  over  a  portion  of  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  the  northern  point  of  Africa. 

The  common  oak  is  considered  to  be  the  longest 
lived  tree  of  the  British  forests.  Those  in  the  New 
Forest,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  Forest  Sce- 
nery, V.  ii.  p.  63,  which  "clironicle  on  their  furrowed 
trunks,  ages  before  the  Conquest,"  give  an  idea  of  the 
very  great  length  of  existence  this  species  of  tree  is 
capable  of  maintaining;  but  for  facts,  on  which  to 
found  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  average  dura- 
tion of  vegetable  life  in  this,  and  other  forest-trees, 
we  have  only  the  test  mentioned,  that  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  the  concentric  circles  in  the  transverse 
section  of  the  root,  stem,  or  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
however  satisfactory  this  test  may  be  for  this  impor- 
tant object,  it  is  but  too  seldom  employed,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  few  records  of  the  ages  of  valuable 
trees,  not  only  of  the  oak,  but  of  all  others  of  the  first 
class  of  timber  that  are  to  be  found.  Were  records  of 
planting  kept  in  the  family  archives  of  those  who 
plant;  containing  the  facts  of  the  age  of  the  plants, 
when  transplanted  to  their  timber  sites,  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  the  soil  at  the  period  of  planting, 
and  the  after  culture  until  the  trees  attained  to  a  tim- 
ber size,  the  benefit  to  science  and  to  practice  would 
be  great 

The  Turkey  oak,  Quercus  ctrris,  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1789.  It  is  a  liandsome  growing 
tree,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  species  next  to 
the  British  oak.  It  will  thrive  on  most  kinds  of  soil; 
but  a  strong  loam  is  that  which  it  most  afTects.  The 
wood  exhibits  all  the  good  properties  of  that  of  the 
common  oak;  but  the  period  of  its  introduction  into 
England  has  not  allowed  of  any  sufficient  trial  to  de- 
termine its  comparative  durability.  It  is  highly  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  every  plantation  of  forest-trees, 
where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  oak, 
elm,  and  chestnut.  The  acorns  are  oblong,  and  the 
cup  mossy.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and  readily  dis 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  common  oak  by  their 
ovate-oblong  shape  and  slightly  flat  sinuate  margins. 

Michaux  informs  us,  that  there  are  forty-four  spe- 
cies of  oak  found  in  America,  between  the  iOth  and 
4Sth  degrees  of  north  latitude:  of  these  he  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  twenty  six  species,  which  are  all 
interesting  for  their  different  habits  of  fpliage  and 
growth;  for  general  utility,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  not  one  equal  to  our  own  native  species,  Quer- 
cus robur.  The  wliite  oak  before  noted  approximates 
nearer  in  valuable  proferties  to  the  British  oak  than 
any  other.  In  favorable  situations  if  rises  to  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  seven  feel  in  di- 
ameter. To  inquiries  made  to  English,  French,  and 
American  shipwrights,  this  intelligent  author  learnt 
that  the  general  opinion  agreed  in  the  conclusion,  that 
European  oak  was  tougher  and  more  durable  from  the 
superior  closeness  of  its  grain,  but  that  the  American 
species  was  more  elastic,  and  required  a  shorter 
lime,  and  only  half  the  weight  to  bend  it;  and  he  judi- 
ciously adds,  that  this  advantage,  though  important 
in  ship-building,  does  not  compensate  for  the  openness 
of  its  pores-  In  America  it  is  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  mills  and  dams,  where  it  is  exposed  to  be 
alternately  wet  and  dry.  The  wooden  bridge — near- 
ly three  thousand  feet  lung,  that  unites  Boston  and 
Cambridge — is  supported  by  posts  of  white  oak,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  have  replaced 
those  of  white  pine,  on  which  it  originally  stood. 

The  American  mossy-cup  oak  has  the  lobe  of  the 
leaves  so  deeply  indented  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  pinnate-leaves.  The  branches  of  the  first  and 
secondary  limbs  have  a  pendulous  habit,  which,  with 


its  generally  handsome  top,  claims  for  this  species  a 
place  in  plantations.  The  quality  of  its  timber  ha* 
not  been  proved  in  England.  In  America  it  attains  to 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height. 

The  over-cup  white  oak  is  distinguished  for  the 
largeness  of  the  leaves.  In  the  United  Slates  they 
are  found  to  measure  frequently  fifteen  inches  long 
and  eight  broad.  The  acorns  are  large,  and  the  lips 
of  the  cup  are  frequently  fringed  with  a  series  of  flexi- 
ble filaments.  This  tree  is  also  deserving  of  a  place 
in  British  plantations. 

The  lobed-leaved,  or  post  oak,  is  a  tree  of  a  second- 
ary size.  Michaux  states,  that  the  preference  given 
in  the  West  Indies  to  the  staves  from  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  being 
made  of  the  wood  of  this  species.  It  is  an  ornamen- 
tal tree,  but  its  merits  for  the  produce  of  timber  have 
not  yet  been  proved  in  England. 

The  over-cup  oak,  or  lyre-leaved,  affects  a  moist 
soil,  and  is  of  a  large  habit  of  growth.  The  shape  of 
the  leaves  and  general  habit  of  the  tree  render  it  in- 
teresting. It  has  not  yet  received  in  England  the  re- 
quisite time  and  culture  to  prove  its  properties  for  the 
produce  of  limber.  In  America  Michaux  slates  its 
height  to  be  eighty  feet,  and  its  circumference  eight 
to  twelve  feet. 

The  swamp  oak,  Quercus  discolor,  is  much  less 
common  in  America  than  many  of  the  other  oaks. — 
We  have  seen  only  one  plant  of  it  in  England.  Mi- 
chaux describes  it  as  a  beautiful  tree,  more  than  sev- 
enty feet  high;  the  leaves  six  or  eight  inches  long 
and  four  broad,  smooth  and  of  a  dark  green  above,  and 
downy  underneath.  We  believe  this  species  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  British  durmast  oak,  Quercus  pu- 
bescens. 

The  chestnut  while,  or  marsh  oak,  Querctis  JUi- 
chaiixii,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  majestic 
trees  of  the  American  forests.  It  is  described,  accord- 
ing to  the  above,  as  rising  to  ninety  feet  in  stature, 
with  a  straight  clear  stem  of  fifty  feet,  crowned  with 
an  expansive  summit.  The  timber  of  it  is  considered 
inferior  to  the  white  oak,  though  superior  to  some 
other  species.  We  have  seen  young  trees  only  of  it 
in  England. 

The  rock  chestnut  leaved  yellow  oaks  are  as  yet 
only  distinguished  for  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  which 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  the  sweet  chestnut. — 
The  last  mentioned  is  considered  ihe  most  inte- 
resting. The  acorns  are  of  an  inferior  size,  but 
of  a  sweeter  quality  than  those  of  the  other  species 
mentioned.  The  small  chestnut  oak  rarely  exceeds 
thirty  inches  in  height,  and  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been  passed  over  here  without  notice;  however,  it  is 
very  prolific,  and  where  acorns  are  in  request  for  the 
food  of  game,  pheasants  for  instance,  this  dwarf  oak 
may  be  planted  with  advantage.  The  acorns  are  very 
sweet.  "Of  its  habits  in  its  native  soil,"  Michaux 
remarks,  that  'Nature  seems  to  have  sought  a  com- 
pensation for  the  diminutive  size  of  this  shrub  in  the 
abundance  of  its  fruit;  the  stem,  which  is  sometimes 
no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  ground  by  the  weight  of  its  thickly  clustering 
acorns." 

The  live  oak,  Qtt/rcus  virens,  was  mentioned,  as 
highly  deserving  of  a  trial  in  situations  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  Michaux  remarks,  that  it  is  never  found 
farther  than  from  fifteen  lo  twenty  miles  Irom  the 
shore.  The  eminent  success  of  l\lr.  Lucas  in  traris- 
planting  trees  of  large  growth  of  this  species  selecled 
from  the  woods,  on  his  estate  at  Middleburg,  prove 
clearly  its  vivacious  habits.  It  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  viz.  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana,  as  its  natural  soil  and  cli- 
mate, extending  no  farther  north  than  Norfolk  in  Vir- 
ginia He  further  mentions  that  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  between  Cape  Canaveral  in 
East  Florida,  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  he  frequently 
saw  it  on  the  beach,  or  half  buried  in  the  moveable 
sand*  on  the  downs,  where  it  had  preserved  its  fresh- 
ness and  vigor,  though  exposed  during  a  long  lapse 
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of  time  to  the  fury  of  the  wintry  tempest,  and  to  the 
ardour  of  the  suintner's  sun.  Its  usual  height  in  its 
native  soil  is  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet,  and  one 
foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  evergreen.  The 
wood  is  extremely  hard,  tough,  and  very  lasting. — 
It  is  used  (or  ship-building,  screws,  cogs  for  mill 
wheels,  and  other  purposes,  for  all  which  it  is  prefer- 
red to  the  white  oak. 

The  cork-tree,  or  cork  oak,  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe;  it  was  introduced  into  England  about 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  found  growing 
naturally  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  slates  of  liarbary.  It  rarely 
exceeds  forty  feet  in  height  and  three  feot  in  diame- 
ter. 'J'he  wood  is  considered  to  be  less  durable  than 
the  common  oak,  although  it  is  compact  and  heavy. 
Its  growth  in  England  is  confined  to  warm  sheltered 
situations.  In  exposed  situations  it  cannot  be  reared. 
The  largest  we  have  seen  in  England  is  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  where  its  characteristic  property,  that 
of  producing  in  perfeciion  cork-bark,  was,  when  we 
saw  it  a  few  years  since,  very  evident  and  interest- 
ing. Abroad  the  cork  is  considered  fit  to  be  first 
taken  fiom  the  tree  when  it  reaches  twenty-five  years 
of  growth,  but  this  product  is  not  of  a  quality  to  be 
used  for  better  purposes.  In  ten  years  it  is  renewed, 
but  it  is  not  until  the  tree  has  attained  to  the  age  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  that  the  bark  possesses  all  the 
requisite  property  for  good  corks.  July  and  August 
are  the  seasons  for  taking  it  from  the  trees,  which  is 
carefully  done,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  alburnum;  lor 
should  this  happen  (it  inay  be  unnecessary  here  to 
state,)  the  cork  bark  is  not  again  renewed  on  that 
part.  The  acorns  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  receiv- 
ed from  abroad;  in  small  .single  pots,  and  shifted  into 
larger  as  the  roots  increase,  until  the  plants  are  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  when  they  may  be  transplanted 
for  good;  thej  may,  however,  be  kept  until  they  are 
six  feet  or  more  in  height,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  tap-root  from  passing  down  below  the  pot 
to  any  great  length.  The  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak, 
may  be  reared  wiih  advantage  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  now  described.  It  is  more  hardy  than  the  pre- 
ceding tree.  Its  merits  for  ornament  and  shelter  are 
well  known;  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  from  the  south  of  France  in  1381. 

The  kermes  oak,  Qiieretis  cocc'ifera,  is  worthy  of 
remark  here,  although  of  so  humble  a  habit  of  growth 
as  not  to  attain  the  size  which  constitutes  a  timber 
tree.  The  scarlet,  or  red  purple  dye  of  the  name, 
which  supplanted  the  substitute  obtained  from  a  spe- 
cies of  the  mum,  shell-fish,  and  used  for  the  ancient- 
ly celebrated  Phcenician  purple  dye,  is  aft'orded  by 
this  oak-shrub  (for  the  plant  seldom  rises  above  five 
feet,  and  often  does  not  exceed  two,)  in  the  form  of 
small  red  galls,  caused  by  the  puncture  and  subse- 
quent deposition  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect,  called  cocats 
iiicis.  This  dye,  in  its  turn,  however,  has  been  sup- 
jilanied  by  the  cochineal  c^kciis  cncli,  an  insect  itself, 
found  on  one  or  more  species  of  the  Ciichts,  or  Indian 
fig,  but  more  narticulrirly  the  Cnctuscochin'tUfcr  or  the 
OpUnlia  cochinillfera.  The  kermes  oak  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  1683. 

Of  the  other  species  of  oak  enumerated  below,  the 
dyers"  oak,  Qficrcvs  tmcloria,  demands  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bark  furnishing  the  yellow  dye,  quercit- 
ron, a  substance  inuch  used  in  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and 
]]aper  hangings.  It  is  the  cellular  integument  of  the 
bark  that  supplies  the  colouring  matter.  Doctor 
Barncrcift  stales,  that  one  part  of  quercilron  is  equal 
to  ten  parts  of  u-oad.  It  is  slated,  that  to  dye  wool 
it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the  quercitron  with  an  equal 
weight  of  alum;  in  dipping  the  stuft'  the  deepest  shade 
i3  given  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  straw-colour. — 
This  species  of  oak  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  as  early  as  17C9;  but  its  useful  properly 
now  alluded  to  seems  not  to  have  been  proved,  or  in 
fact,  tested  in  this  climate.  Its  wood  is  considered 
inferior  to  that  of  the  common  oak. 
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Protection  or  Fruit  from  the  Curculio. 

S.  P.  Hildrith,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer: 

I  made  numerous  experiments,  the  last  season,  for 
protecting  the  fruit  of  my  plum  trees  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  "curculio,"  that  feeble  but  irresistible 
enemy  to  all  horticulturists.  One  was  to  suspend 
small  bunches  of  r.ags,  dipped  in  Seneca  oil  and  sul- 
phur, under  the  branches  of  the  tree.  To  thesa  they 
paid  no  attention,  but  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  fruit 
not  an  inch  from  the  rags.  Another  tree  was  sprinkled 
frequently  with  soap  suds  mingled  with  sulphur,  but 
with  little  better  success.  On  a  third  tree  which  grew 
near  a  shed,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fine  flour  of 
sulphur,  and  wood  snot,  was  scattered  from  a  sieve, 
over  the  leaves  and  fruit,  when  they  were  moist  with 
dew  or  wet  with  a  shower — this  proved  a  complete 
protection.  The  fruit  was  not  attacked  by  the  little 
destroyer,  but  attained  nearly  its  full  size,  and  began 
to  change  its  colour  for  ripening.  I  had  calculated  on 
the  fine  eating  we  should  have  shortly,  when,  lo,  a 
new  calamity  appeared  in  the  form  of  numerous  cracks 
and  fissures,  first  appearing  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fruit,  and,  in  a  few  days,  spreading  to  the  stem,  and 
exuding  the  gum  of  the  tree  in  small  drops;  they  rotted, 
and  fell  to  the  earth,  without  aflPording  me  a  single 
ripe  one.  The  trees  were  the  Orleans  plum,  and  blue 
gage.  The  application  had  no  influence  in  causing 
the  cracks,  as  the  same  thing  happened  to  some 
branches  which  were  covered  with  milinet,  and  to 
which  none  of  the  powder  was  applied.  It  must 
arise  from  an  exuberance  of  sap,  produced  by  a  soil 
too  rich  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plum.  It  does 
best  in  a  poor,  hard  soil,  while  mine  is  rich  and  mel- 
low. It  is  the  same  with  the  pear  tree.  The  only 
healthy  trees  within  my  knowledge,  are  growing  on 
a  poor,  clayey,  or  dry,  gravelly  soil. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

TROPICAL  PLANTS. 

We  recommence  our  extracts  from  the  papers  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Pebrine,  U.  States  Consul,  at  Cam- 
peachy.  Specimens  of  the  leaves  and  hemp  of  the 
Agave  may  be  seen  at  the  oflice  of  the  New- York 
Farmer. 

"Two  varieties  of  that  species  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  christen  Agave  Sisalana,  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Merida,  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Different  quantities  and  qualities  of  fibres  are 
obtained  from  several  kinds  of  'Sosquils,'  which  grow 
spontaneously  through  the  whole  peninsula  of  Yuca- 
tan, but  the  planters  give  the  preference  to  the  sac- 
qui  and  yaxqui  of  the  natives,  or  the  whitish  and  the 
greenish  'Henequen.'  The  young  plants  are  placed 
about  twelve  Spanish  feet  apart,  and  during  the  first 
two  years,  some  labour  is  employed  to  destroy  the 
weeds  between  them.  In  the  third  year,  the  cutting 
of  the  lower  rows  of  leaves  is  commenced,  and  every 
four  months  this  ojieration  is  repeated.  Each  robust 
plant  will  thus  give  about  seventy-five  leaves  annu- 
ally, from  which  are  extracted  about  seven  pounds 
and  a  half  of  fibres,  and  will  continue  yielding  these 
crops  from  five  to  ten  years  in  succession.  It  is, 
however,  generally  cut  down  as  soon  as  one  of  the 
shoots  from  its  roots  has  grown  sufliciently  to  supply 
its  place.  Its  other  offsprings  are  previously  removed 
to  form  new  plantations.  The  hardiness  of  the  shoots 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  fifteen  or  twenty  days  'to  cicatrize  their 

wounds'  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  replanting 

The  simplicity  of  their  cuhivatiou  may  be  conceived 
from  the  statement,  that  there  is  not  a  hoe,  noraspade, 
nor  a  plough,  nor  a  harrow,  employed  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  all  Yucatan.  The  facility  of  extracting  the 
fibres  from  their  leaves  is  shown  by  the  rudeness  of 
the  instruments  which  are  used  by  natives  for  that 
purpose.  A  triangular  stick  of  hard  wood,  with 
sharp  edges,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  and 
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from  one  to  two  inches  thick ,is  with  them  an  equivalent 
to  the  shaving  Ignite  of  the  curriers,  by  which  they 
scrape  away  from  each  side  of  the  leaf,  on  a  board 
resting  against  tlie  breast,  the  cuticle  and  pulpy  sub- 
stance that  covers  the  fibres.  Another  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  object  is,  by  pressing  the  sharp 
Semilunar  extremity  of  a  long  narrow,  longitudinal 
strip  of  the  leaf,  which  is  then  drawn  through  by  the 
unemployed  hand.  The  length,  weight,  strength, 
and  other  qualities  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  the  labor 
of  separating  them,  vary  with  the  magnitude,  age, 
and  position  of  the  leaves;  but  when  extracted,  a  few 
hours  exposure  to  the  sun  completes  the  preparation 
of  the  Sisal  hemp  for  manufactures  and  forcommerce. 

"Sisal  hempmay  contain  materialsof  very  different 
qualities, and  lience  the  opinions  of  its  merits  express- 
ed by  our  merchants,  our  manufacturers,  and  our  sci- 
entific men,  must  vary  with  the  parcels  that  fall  into 
their  hands.  The  fibres  of  a  single  cultivated  vari- 
ety of  the  Agave  Sisalana  might  be  assorted  like  cot- 
ton for  the  foreign  market,  with  denominations  and 
prices  corresponding  to  their  relative  value;  but  the 
collectors  for  exportations,  unconscious  of  the  true  in- 
terest of  themselves  or  their  country,  not  merely  min- 
gle the  whole  products  of  both  the  Sacqui  and  the 
Yacqui,  but  add  inferior  qualities  obtained  from  wild 
varieties  of  the  same,  and  even  of  dift'crent  species; 
and  injure  still  further  the  reputation  of  this  staple 
abroad,  by  including  the  worst  proceeds  of  its  imper- 
fect dressings. 

"Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  cul- 
tivation of  Sisal  hemp  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  people  of  Yucatan,  osij  is  the  only  article  of  agri- 
culture which  supplies  them  with  raw  materials,  and 
domestic  manufactures  for  foreign  trade.  It  has  long 
formed  a  principal  portion  of  the  exports  from  Sisal  to 
Havana,  in  the  shape  of  twine,  cordage,  bagging,  &C. 
for  the  planters  of  Cuba.  Its  ropes  and  cables  have 
been  used  in  the  shipping  of  various  nations;  and  en- 
tire cargoes  of  the  n\v  material  have  been  transported 
to  the  ports  and  wrought  in  the  factories  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Agave  Sisalana  is  so  important  an  object  of 
cultivation  Tn  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  how  much 
more  important  would  it  be  to  the  Peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida!   

(From  the  London  HorticuUural  Register.) 

On  Changing  thf.  Colour  of  the  Htdrangea 
horte.nsis. 
1  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  as  trespassing  on 
the  pages  of  your  magazine,  or  intrusive  on  the  pa- 
tience of  your  readers,  if  I  make  a  few  observations 
on  what  has  come  under  my  notice,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  with  a  view  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Some  years  ago,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
and  looking  over  the  pages  ol  the  Encyclopcedia  of 
Gardeninir,  1  read  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  prac- 
tical men,  who  stated  that  a  compost  of  turf  ashes,  or 
ashes  of  Norway  spruce,  &.c.  Sec.  would  effectually 
change  the  colour;  this  I  made  use  of  but  without  the 
desired  effect;  for  1  found  that  the  plants  neither 
grew  so  healthy,  nor  were  the  trusses  of  the  flowers 
near  so  large  as  when  free  from  it,  and  the  colour  was 
by  no  means  a  good  blue.  I  next  had  recourse  to  a 
kind  of  peat-earth,  which  appeared  to  contain  a  small 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron;  the  plant  in  this  grew  very 
healthy,  and  bore  large  trusses  of  flowers — but  these 
too  were  far  from  being  a  good  blue.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  soil  can  be  obtained  with 
a  good  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  flowers  will 
be  blue:  but  as  I  found  this  to  be  a  method  on  which 
a  practical  gardener  could  by  no  means  depend,  I  was 
very  anxious  to  discover  something  that  would  an- 
swer the  desired  end.  All  the  means  I  made  use  of 
proved  ineffectual,  I  was  forced,  though  reluctantly, 
to  give  up  the  experiment;  but  coming  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  I  now  reside,  I  was  struck  with  the 


vigorous  and  healthy  state  of  the  Hydrangeas  kept  by 
the  cottagers  here;  the  flowers  are  of  an  exquisitely 
fine  blue,  and  in  size  the  trusses  are  surpassed  by 
none  I  ever  saw,  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  lived  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood,  assured  me 
that  every  year  biow  the  same  beautiful  colour.  The 
compast  they  are  potted  m  is  common  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  about  one-third  of  fresh  sheep's  dung.  A 
portion  of  the  same  dung  is  mixed  with  the  water  that 
is  given  to  the  plant,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
young  plants,  which  have  been  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  village  that  have  received  this  treatment,  the  same 
eflects  have  been  produced.  As  I  have  not  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  experiments  myself, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  il  to  the  notice  of  your  readers, 
some  of  whom  may  perhaps  have  used  similar  means. 
Yours,  &c.  RusTicus. 


RUHAI.  ECONOMY. 


ON  TRAINING  OXEN. 
Mr.  Smith: 

Sir, — In  the   Ist   No.  of  the  14th  volume  of  the 
American  Farmer,  I  see  some  remarks  on  the  manner 
of  "training  cattle,"  and  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  doing  it.     I  am  pleased  with  your  cor- 
respondent's ideas  on  this  subject.     I  have  recently 
learned  a  mode  of  breaking  steers  to  the  yoke,  which 
seems   to  me  so  remarkably  reasonable,  so  humane, 
and  so  well  calculated  to  aid  in  eftecting  the  object, 
that  I  take  the  liberty   of  offering  it  to  you,  that  if 
you  think  it  of  sufiieient  interest  you  may  communi- 
cate it.     I  would  remark,  that  the  training  of  steers  to 
the  yoke,  is  not  the  work  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  Before 
they  work  well,  work  must  be    made  something  of  a 
habit  with  them.     I   think,   however,   they  are  the 
most  docile  of  working  animals,  and  if  our  efforts  to 
subject  them  are  directed  by   reason,  they  are  more 
certainly  successful,  than  with  the  horse  or  the  mule; 
and  further,  that  they  are  more  perfectly  subjected  to 
our  control,  and  manifest  more  intelligence  in  under- 
standing our  commands,  than  even  the  horse.     This 
control  over  them  is  not  obtained  by  cruelty  or  abuse, 
by   whipping  and  beating,  but  by  kind  and  generous 
treatment.     The   mode   of  breaking  alluded  to,  is  as 
follows: — On   a  stump  or  substantial   post,  fasten  a 
pole  with  a  pin,  in  such  manner    the  pole  will  turn 
round  as  on  a  pivot.     The   pole  may  be  some  twenty 
feet  long,  and  ought  to  be  from  the  ground  the  heiglit 
of  the  yoke  when  on  the    steer — fix  the  end   of  the 
pole  similar  to  the  end  of  a  yoke,  and  then  yoke  the 
steer  in  it.     By  reversing  the  position  of  the  steers, 
one  may   be   y(jked   at   each  end  of  the  pole  at  the 
same  time.     They   will   soon    get    so    as  to  travel 
round    the   post  or  stump   together.     If  it  is  feared 
the  steer   may   injure    himself    by     twisting   round 
the  end  of  the  pole,  this  may  easily  be  prevented,  by 
mortising  in  a  small  bar  at  the  end  of  the  pole.    After 
they  are  yoked  in  the  pole  let  them  remain  a  day  or 
two,  troubling  them  no  farther  than  to  feed  them. — 
After  they    have  ceased   to  make  efforts  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  pole,  and  will  travel  round  qui- 
etly with  it,  yoke  them  together,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  using  them  behind   a  well-trained   yoke 
of  oxen.     While   yoked  to  the  pole  it   is  well  to  fa- 
miliarize them,  by  rubbing  and  handling  them,  that 
they  may  learn  to   be  approached   without  the  fear 
of  being  injured. 

In  breaking  cattle  to  the  yoke,  the  first  requisite  is, 
to  impress  them  with  the  conviction,  that  they  are 
perfectly  subjected  to  our  control,  and  that  all  their 
efforts  to  extricate  themselves  from  it  are  unavailing. 
What  is  to  be  avoided  particularly,  is,  to  prevent 
them  from  learning  to  "turn  the  yoke,"  from  becom- 
ing sullen,  and  lying  down,  and  fro:n  the  habit  of 
running  away.  Now  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the 
above  mode,  of  first  handling  them,  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  either  of  the 
above  vices.     It  is  further  recommended  in  this,  that 


they  are  habituated  to  confinement,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  injuring  themselves,  and  all  the  necessity 
of  whipping  and  beating  them,  in  the  first  handling, 
is  entirely  superseded.  One  thing  to  be  especially 
avoided  with  young  cattle,  is,  nut  upon  any  conside- 
ration to  overtask  them.  Should  the  above  be  the 
means  of  preventing  a  single  scene  of  inhuman  beating 
of  young  steers,  fur  turning  themselves  in  the  yoke, 
or  of  beating  them  when  they  get  sullen  and  lie 
down,  or  of  twisting  their  tails  to  make  them  get  up, 
it  will  be  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  one 
who  subscribes  himself 

A  Friend  and  Admirer  of  Good  Oxen. 
I  would  request  any  one  who  makes  a  fair  test  of 
the  above  mode,  to  communicate  the  result.  A  very 
great  aid  in  breaking  young  steers,  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, simply  to  catch  and  tie  them  to  a  tree,  and  let 
them  remain  tied  for  a  day  or  two.  By  either  of  the 
above  modes,  and  judicious  handling  after  being  taken 
in  hand,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  steers  that  have 
been  little  handled  and  are  comparatively  wild,  are 
broke  sooner,  and  with  greater  facility  than  those 
which  have  been  petted  and  are  tame. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
TRAINING  CATTLE. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  an  article  in  your  last 
paper,  taken  from  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  [published  in 
the  American  Farmer,  No.  1,  p.  7,  of  the  current  vo- 
lume] on  training  cattle.  The  frequent  abuse  of  our 
laboring  animals  by  those  v;ho  receive  the  benefits  of 
their  labors,  and  who  ought  in  return  to  treat  them 
mercifully,  has  often  given  me  great  pain.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  to  me  perfectly  surprising,  how  any 
intelligent  being  can  so  wantonly  and  unthinkingly 
abuse  dumb  animals,  as  many  are  in  the  daily  habit 
of  doing.  I  venture  to  say,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  that  has  not  been  limited  in  this  particular, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  perverseness  of  laboring  ani- 
mals arises  from  the  mismanagement,  at  some  period 
or  other,  of  those  who  train  or  use  them.  It  appears 
to  me  the  rules  of  management,  in  all  these  cases, 
are  extremely  simple.  You  have  only  to  study  the 
natural  disposition  and  history  of  the  animals  to  know 
how  to  manage  them.  By  your  own  feelings,  you 
can  easily  perceive  that  they  can  have  but  little  heart 
or  disposition  to  labor  if  scantily  fed;  of  course,  good 
feed  IS  the  first  step  in  obtaining  good  labor.  The 
next  is  to  have  your  teams  properly  trained  so  as  to 
know  you,  and  also  to  be  fond  of  you,  and  to  love  the 
sound  of  your  voice,  for  animals  are  capable  of  much 
affection.  I  have  known  numerous  instances  of  the 
kind,  and  in  all  cases  with  which  I  have  been  fami- 
liar, those  who  treated  their  cattle  or  horses  with 
kindness,  always  obtained  from  them  the  most  work, 
and  that  too  in  the  easiest  way. 

I  have  employed,  in  the  course  of  my  business,  a 
great  many  men  with  teams,  both  of  oxen  and  horses, 
and  I  never  yet  knew  a  bawling,  noisy,  Vfhipping 
teamster  who  did  a  great  day's  work;  nor  have  I 
scarcely  known  such  a  one  who  kept  a  fat  team.  The 
best  man  who  ever  did  me  any  labor  was  a  good  sub- 
stantial farmer.  His  oxen  were  always  fat,  and  spry 
as  colls.  He  would  never  hitch  them  to  any  thing 
which  he  knew  they  could  not  draw; — of  course  they 
were  not  discouraged;  and  he  hardly  ever  spoke  louder 
to  his  oxen  than  in  a  low  tone  of  common  conversa- 
tion. He  would  frequently  talk  to  them  soothingly, 
and  encourage  them  when  he  had  a  hard  job  on  hand, 
which  was  often  the  case.  After  making  a  heavy  pull 
he  would  sometimes  pat  them  on  the  back;  but  I 
rarely  ever  knew  him  strike  or  worry  his  team.  He 
carried  a  slender  goad  with  a  short  lash  to  guide  them 
with,  and  a  mere  swing  of  the  whip  was  sufficient 
for  his  purposes.  I  have  known  several  such  persons 
in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any  per- 
son who  so  manages  his  teams,  will  get  more  labour 
at  less  expense,  and  with  more  ease  to  himself,  than 
by  the  ordinary  bawling,  whipping  method  so  much 
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practised  in  our  country.  All  tho  difterence  with 
these  people  is,  that  the  one  understands  and  studies 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  his  animals,  and  the 
other  does  not.  "An  even  temper  and  a  steady 
hand,"  ought  to  be  the  teamster's  motto,  the  world 
over.  Ulmus. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
FEED  FOR  WORKING  OXEN. 

East  Lan-inslon,  Jjpril  30,  1S32. 
Mb.  EiirToR — I  would  make  a  few  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  who  recommends  feeding  ears  of  corn,  and 
for  a  change,  feed  potatoes  to  oxen,  in  order  to  make 
them  as  powerful  as  a  steam  engine  running  upon  a 
rail  road.  But  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be 
more  economical  to  thresh  the  corn  and  get  it  ground, 
and  wash  the  potatoes,and  with  a  large  pounder  mash 
or  break  them  up  in  a  plank  bo.\  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  barn  or  stable, and  mix  the  meal  with  the 
potatoes,  and  feed  them  this  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  at 
which  time,  for  a  change,  let  the  teamsters  cut  straw 
to  mix  the  meal  with  tor  night  .-md  morning.  In  this 
way  I  have  three  pair  fed,  together  with  good  hay, 
and  I  find  them  to  move  like  a  shuttle,  and  make  mat- 
ters and  things  crack  and  snap  like  an  ice  freek. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  Spioer. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 
Being  almost  half  sick  from  the  changeable  wea- 
ther, I,  the  other  day,  retreated  to  the  kitchen  corner 
, — a  comfortable  place  when  the  cook  is  good  natured. 
She  was  a  new  comer,  a  native  of  Wales.  The 
lx)tatoes  were  peeled  and  put  into  the  water  after  it 
had  commenced  boiling.  After  they  were  about  suf- 
ficiently boiled,  the  water  was  poured  off,  and  the 
sauce-pan  containing  them  again  put  on  the  coals  to 
drive  off  the  moisture.  Two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  ten  minutes,  she  took  off  the  lid,  and  shook 
up  the  potatoes,  bringing  those  at  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  In  this  last  operation  consists  the  whole  art  of 
boiling  a  potatoe.  The  steam  is  allowed  to  escape 
from  all  the  potatoes,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  sauce- 
pan. If  a  towel  is  put  over  the  potatoes,  while  they 
•are  steaming,  it  absorbs  the  moisture  that  condenses 
on  the  under  side  of  the  lid  and  drops  again  on  the 
potatoes.  Wlien  the  lid  is  taken  off  to  shake  up  the 
potatoes,  the  towel  is  also  taken  out.  Potatoes  man- 
aged in  this  manner,  are  superior  beyond  all  compari- 
son to  those  cooked  in  the  common  w.ny. 


TiSzscziz.iiAza'Zious. 


(From  the  Genessee  Farmer.) 
FIELD  MICE. 

East  Harrington,  Yates  Co.  April  30,  1332. 
In  the  fall  of  1829,  I  neglected  to  clean  out  the 
grass  and  weeds  in  my  apple  nursery,  that  contained 
some  thousand  trees.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  found 
two  or  thr(  e  hundred  wholly  spoiled  by  the  mice- 
many  eat  entirely  off  at  the  bottom  that  were  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  I  then  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  negkct  in  clearing  out  the  nursery  the 
next  fall,  but  owing  to  a  pressure  uf  bus^iness,  and 
cold  weather  commencing,  I  had  not  cleared  out  the 
nursery.  1  finally  hit  upon  a  plan  to  rout  the  mice. 
I  took  in  a  basket  a  bushel  of  .shelled  corn  that  I  shov- 
elled up  where  we  sorted  corn,  and  sowed  it  throiioh- 
out  the  nurtery  in  the  grass.  I  then  turned  in  twenty 
or  thirty  young  hogs,  and  after  a  day  or  two  I  sowed 
another  bushel;  the  shoals  rooted  the  grass  all  over, 
and  destroyed  the  mice  and  their  habitations.  Last 
fall  I  practised  the  same  method,  and  find  no  appear- 
ances of  mice.  I  have  probably  a  thousand  apple  trees 
that  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, standing  in  grass   fields.     I   pastured  sixty  or 


seventy  hogs  in  them  that  contained  the  apple  trees, 
and  many  times  the  hogs  run  In  other  fields;  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  mice  in  any  of  tho  fields  where 
the  hogs  have  run.  1  got  so  much  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
that  I  turned  them  into  the  meadows,  and  let  them  in 
all  my  fields  except  where  grain  was  sowed;  and,  al- 
though they  have  been  so  numerous,  I  can  discover 
very  little  of  their  work  on  my  farm,  containing  300 
acres  of  improved  land,  and  quite  a  portion  mucky 
land,  such  as  is  generally  selected  by  the  mice  fur 
their  places  of  residence.  I  would  observe  that  there 
has  been  great  complaints,  and  much  damage  done  in 
and  about  this  section  of  country.  Now  it  remains 
for  others  to  say  whether  the  hogs  eat  up  the  mice,  as 
they  do  the  rattle  snake,  or  whether  their  trampling 
and  continual  rooting  drive  thein  off. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Spicer. 
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Use  of  Horse-chestnut.— If  the  value  of  this  nut 
was  more  generally  understood,  it  would  not  be  suf- 
fered to  rot  and  perish  without  being  turned  to  any 
account,  as  at  present.  The  Horse-Chestnut  contains 
a  saponacious  juice,  very  useful,  not  only  in  bleach- 
ing, but  in  washing  linens  and  other  stuffs.  The  nuts 
must  be  peeled  and  ground,  and  the  meal  of  twenty  of 
them,  is  sufficient  for  ten  quarts  of  water;  and  either 
linens  or  woolens  may  be  washed  with  the  infusion, 
without  any  other  soap,  as  it  effectually  takes  out 
spots  of  all  kinds.  The  clothes  should,  however,  be 
afterwards  rinsed  in  spring  water.  The  same  meal, 
steeped  in  hot  water  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  bran,  makes  a  nutritious  food  for  pigs  and  poultry. 


Hints  on  Floriculture.— Flowering  plants  hav- 
ing spindle-shaped  roots,  or  such  as  require  considera- 
ble growth  before  they  flower,  should  be  sown  early 
in  the  spring  or  in  the  autumn. 


PRICES  OF  WOOL. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  comparative 
average  prices  of  wool  (imported  the  last  year)  at  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  and  at  twenty  per  cent,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Imported  from 


Netherlands, 

England, 

British  American  Colonies, 

Hanse  Towns, 

Hayti, 

Spanish  Atlantic  ports, 

Portugal, 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports, 

Smyrna, 

Brazil,      .... 

Argentine  Republic, 

Soiuii  America, 

Africa, 

Mexico,    .... 


S  s  a 


GTS. 


45 

404 

19 

4J 

13.8 

24.32 

14.4-2 

36 

10.90 
4.18 
2.81 
5.15 
7.30 
4.-'0 


By  the  foregoing  bill,  all  wool  unmanufactured,  the 
value  whereof,  at  the  place  of  export,  does  not  excted 
ten  cents  per  pound,  will  pay  five  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem: when  the  value  exceeds  ten  cents  per  pound,  it 

ill  pay  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

By  the  present  tariff,  wool  of  the  same  description, 
pays  four  cents  per  pound,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  on  board.  Henry  Bowen,  Sec'j-j/. 

By  the  above  statement,  exhibited  by  the  Secretary  I 


of  the  Treasury,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  of 
wool  will  be  reduced  as  follows: 

On  wool  from  the  Netherlands  the  price  will  be  re- 
duced 17J  cents  per  lb. 

On  wool  from  England  the  price  will  be  reduced 
10*  cents  per  lb. 

On  wool  from  British  American  Colonies  91  cents 
per  lb. 

On  wool  from  the  Hanse  Towns  17  cents  nor  lb.. 

And  it  will  be  further  seen,  by  the  same  estimate, 
that  of  the  fourteen  descriptions  enumeraated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  average  price  in  this 
country,  according  to  his  estimate,  will  be  19  1-3 
cents  per  lb.— Providence  Daily  Journal. 

(From  the  Providence  Daily  Journal.) 

RHODE  ISLAND  MANUFACTORIES. 

Mr.  Miller: 

I  send  you  the  annexed  statement  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Establishments  in  this  state,  which  will  en- 
able the  friends  of  the  American  System,  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade,  to  perceive  the  immense 
interest  Rhode  Island  has  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion which  at  present  so  much  agitates  our  country. 
Besides  the  above  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
Rhode  Island  capital  Invested  in  other  states.  She 
has  in  fact  nearly  her  all  at  slake. 

Yours,  &c.  W. 


E.5. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[JuM  S,  1832. 


Preservation  of  Irok  from  Rust. — A  mastic 
or  covering  for  this  purpose,  proposed  by  the  Societe 
d'Encouragement,  at  Paris,  is  as  follows:  eighty  parts 
of  pounded  briek,  passed  through  a  silk  sieve,  are  mix- 
ed with  twenty  parts  of  litharage,  the  whole  is  then 
rubbed  up  by  the  muller  with  linseed  oil,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  paint,  which  may  be  diluted  vvith  spirits  of 
turpentine,  well  cleaning  the  iron  before  it  is  applied. 
From  an  experience  of  two  years,  upon  locks  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  covered  daily  with  salt  water,  after 
being  coated  twice  with  this  mastic,  the  good  effects 
of  the  preparation  have  been  thoroughly  proved. 


THR  SYLVA  AMERICANA; 

Or  a  Description  of  the  I'OKEST  TREES  indigenous 
to  the  United  States,  Practically  and  Botanically  con- 
sidered. Illustrated  by  more  thau  one  hundred  Engrav- 
ings.    By  D.  J.  BROWNE. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.     Price  2.60. 


IMPROVED  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 
A  few  Calves  half  blooded  Durham  Short  Horn  and 
half  Devon — Price  $50;  and  half  blooded  Southdown, 
and  three-quarter  blooded  Merino  Sheep — Price  $10, 
for  sale.  Apply  to  1.  1.  Hitchcock,  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


VALUABLE  COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 
A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Teeswater  and  Holderness  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  it"  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers)  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  Richard  Parliinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (.England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  two  months  old.  Apply  to  L  I. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
June  1. 


B.&XiTiiaoaz:  rnicES  cvKiiEr^T. 


DEVON  CALVES. 

For  sale,  if  taken  immediately,  a  full  blood  Devon 
Bull  Calf,  4  weeks  old.     Price  $30. 

Also,  a  three-quarter  blood  Devon  Heifer,  same  age. 
Price  $20. 

Both  these  are  beautiful  animals,  and  will  not  be 
sold  at  these  prices  unless  taken  immediately. 

Address  1. 1.  Hitchcock  at  this  office.         May  18.  It. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&.C. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attaclicd;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Gram,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  875.  Horse 
Powers  Slo,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.       ^'  ^  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Grant  sired,  mar  PraU  street  wharf. 


V\^OOL. 
LYMAN  REED,  Commission  Merchant,  J^o.  !95 
Battimare  Street,  Baltimore,  grateful  for  the  patronage  of 
his  friends  and  the  public,  again  tenders  his  services, 
assuring  them  that  any  consignments  of  WOOL,  for- 
warded to  him  for  sale,  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. He  wishes  individuals  to  bear  in  mind  the /uc(, 
that  his  time  and  atlenlion  are  devoted  entirelij  and  ex- 
clusiiehj  to  the  sale  of  Wool  on  coiiiitiissioii  only. 
Therefore  on  every  consignment  of  Wool  Ibrwarded  to 
him  the  utmost  exertions  will  be  made  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  consignors.  His  time  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  article,  and  having  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
render  more  satisfactory  sales,  than  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  and  various  grades  and  quali- 
ties of  the  article.  He  is  loeekty  furnished  by  regular 
correspondents  in  Boston  and  New  York,  with  a  price 
current,  and  correct  information  of  the  value  in  those 
markets:  and  whenever  better  prices  can  be  obtained 
there,  he  has  arrangements  made  with  experienced 
and  responsible  houses  in  those  cities,  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  any  consignments  which  he  may  have  orders 
to  forward  to  those  places. 

All  letters  addressed  to  him  (post  paid,)  asking  in- 
formation respecting  prices,  &c.  will  receive  immedi- 
ate attention. 

L.  R.  has  leave  to  refer  to 

Vf"\'^^''"'  ^  ^"-  I  Baltimore. 
Cobb,  VVyman  ti  Co.  ) 
David  H.  Thompson,  Frederick,  Md. 
G.  W.  Kutter  &  Co.  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Zane  &.  Pentony,  Wheeling,  Va. 
Isaac  Hofl',  Winchester,  Va. 
Allison  Owen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Russell  and  Matthews,  Zanesville,  do. 
J.  Armstrong  k.  Son,  Maysville,  Ky. 
Liesly  Combs,  Esq.  Lexington,  do. 
Muir  &  Wiley,  j  Louisville,  do. 

Lawrence  &  .Anderson,  ) 


Baltimore  Market. — The  prices  of  flour  and  grain 
continue  on  the  advance,  evidently  in  consequence  of 
the  deficiency  in  the  supplies.  Howard  street  Flour 
was  sold  yesterday  from  wagons  at  $5.75.  Small  sales 
have  been  made  of  both  Howard  street  and  City  mills 
at  $6,  and  of  Susquehanna,  in  good  order,  at  JS.SIJ. — 
Sales  of  wheat,  rye  and  corn  have  been  made  at  our 
quotations,  but  it  is  expected  that  corn  will  recede  on 
the  arrival  of  a  good  supply,  which  will  take  place  on 
the  first  favorable  change  of  wind. 

Tobacco. --Seconds, as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
6.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegors,6.00  al5.00;yellowand 
red, 9. 00a  15.00;  yellow,  JG. 00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.     The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  913  hhil.  Md. ;  147  hhds. 
Ohio;  12  hhds.  Ken.  and  4  hds.  Penn. — total  1016  hds. 
Floor — best  white  wheat  family  $6.75  n  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,   6.10     a  —  city"  mills,  6.00   a 

Susq.  5.874  a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  360;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  I.IO  n  1.30;  white   do  — ;  Susq. ,  a 

— Corn,  white,  62  a  54, yellow  52  n  54;  Rte,  85  o  — 
—Oats,  35  a  36.— Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Cloveb-seed  — a Timothy,  —  a Or- 
chard  Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  S7i--Lncerne  —  o  874  lb. — 

Barlet.-Flaxseed  1.50oI.62-CoTTON.Va.8clOJ-Lou. 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  n.  llJ"Tenn..S  n.  10;  N.  Cor.  8  ,. .  10- 
Upland  8  a  1  U-Whisket  ,  hhds.  Ut  p.  28  o— ;  i  n  bbls.  30 

—  ri Wool,  Washed,  Vrime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

0  6o;  American  Full  Blood, 45  o  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40  0  45;  half  do.  35  n  40;  quarter  do.  30  n  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  26;quarterdo  20  o  22;  common,  17  o  20 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton, $225a230;  Country  .  dew-rotted ,6^ 
a  Sc.  lb.  water-rotted  .  7  a 9c. —Feathers,  37^  n  -;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  a  4.121,   ground, 1.60   n — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  q  6.50— 
Oak    wood,  3  25    a  3.60— Hickory,  4  60   a  . 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  SILK. 

The  subscriber  having  now  established  his  throwsting 
mill  on  a  good  water  privilege,  and  having  several 
bales  of  raw  silks  in  difl'erent  stages  of  preparation  by 
competent  workmen,  will  be  able  to  supply  orders  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  thrown  silk,  whether 
singles,  tram,  or  organzine  prepared  for  weavers'  use. 
Silk  Suspender  Webbing,  Furniture  Bindings,  Fringes, 
&c.  are  manufactured  by  the  subscriber  equal  to  the 
best  imported.  Orders  are  respectfully  solicited.— 
Stocking  Weavers  supplied  on  reasonable  terms. 
J.  H.  COBB, 
jyng  1.  Dedham,  MatsaehtiSetU. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 

FRESH  GAKDEN  SEEDS. 
The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTEUS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Culliva- 
tors.  Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Gram 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  VVeeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean  and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  rari-  ty  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &.c.  &c.  And  the  follow, 
ing  FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Rula  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bu«hel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,   Jine  15,  1832. 


NEW  chinesp:  MULHERRY. 

M«.  Smitu:  Charles  Louutij,  Md.  June  blh,  1S32. 

Ill  your  number  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  of  the 
25th  of  May,  you  recommeml  to  the  growers  of  silk 
in  our  country,  the  culture  of  the  above  tree  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  "white  mulberry.'"  The  writer  of  these 
few  remarks  wutiM  be  glad  to  know,  if  the  "new 
Chinese  mulberry"  has  been  proven  by  its  use  in  the 
making  of  silk,  to  be  equal  to  the  white  mulberry 
(.Mom  alba)  of  China,  and  if  so  wheie  it  has  been 
osed.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  silk  worm 
will  feed  upon  iUeJUonis  niirn,  (red  mulberry,)  a  na- 
tive of  our  own  country,  which  in  some  of  the  states 
spontaneously  springs  up,  when  a  native  forest  is  cut 
down,  particularly  it  the  land  be  enclosed,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  IJeslongcluimps  as  recorded  in  his  es- 
say upon  thai  subject,  in  page  Uih,  shews  that  the 
leaves  of  tliis  species  do  not  suit  the  constitution  of 
silk  worms.  If  that  be  the  case  with  the  leaves  of 
the  'Ted  mulberry,"  ought  we  not  to  have  some  evi- 
dence of  the  equal  fitness  of  the  "new  Chinese  mul- 
berry" recommended  by  you.  with  the  "white  mul- 
berry" so  generally  cultivated  in  foreign  cotintries  for 
the  food  of  the  silk  worm,  before  we  discard  it  for  the 
new  kind?  The  history  of  lliis  new  kind,  as  well  as 
that  part  of  China  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  the 
reasons  for  believing  it  better  than  the  white  kind  or 
equal  to  it,  as ^ij-oi-eii  by  Us  tue,  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  are  about  planting  trees  lor  the 
production  of  silk,  amongst  which  number  is  the 
writer. 

Should  your  recommendation  of  the  J)Ionis  tmdti- 
amlis  be  sustained  as  to  results  from  its  use,  (not  as 
to  the  texture  alone  of  the  silk,  but  as  to  its  suiting 
the  constitution  of  worms)  the  w  riter,  as  well  as  many 
others,  would  be  glad  to  obtain  some  of  the  trees  you 
expect  to  have  in  JVovember  next  for  sale.  Amongst 
the  preferences  given  to  the  "new  Chinese  mulberry" 
by  you,  is  the  "large"  size  of  its  leaves.  The  gene- 
ral opinions  of  writers  upon  ihe  subject,  and  pariicu- 
lar'y  of  Dandolo  and  JJeslotigchamps,  are,  that  the 
large  broad  leaves  are  not  as  nutritious  as  the  small 
ones,  and  it  has  generally  been  saiJ  and  written,  that 
"the  best  mulberry  leaf  of  any  s|ecies,  is  that  which 
is  called  the  double  leaf;  it  is  snail,  not  very  succu- 
lent, &,c."  The  beautiful  and  Jelicate  silks  of  China 
■which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  the  fabric,  were  Made  from  the  mulberry 
tree  bearing  the  smallest  haves.  These  practical 
opinions  and  facts  are  rathe  opposed  to  the  prefer- 
ence given  by  you  to  the  "arge  leaves"  of  the  "new 
Chinese  mulberry,"  and  ivithout  they  have  been 
proven  by  their  application  to  the  use  spoken  of,  to  be 
equal,  in  every  respect,  to. he  "white  mulberry"  tree, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  o  prefer  its  culture. — If  on 
the  contrary,  the  quality  jf  the  new  kind  be  equal  to 
the  other  in  every  lespet,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
preferred,  for  the  reason  given  by  you. 

You  say  that  20  tres  will  produce  "20,000  in 
three  years,"  if  your  irtlruclions  be  followed  in  plant- 
ing them,  and  that  thetrees  offered  by  you  will  be  put 
np  in  "packages  of  tventy."  Mr.  Rush,  in  his  com- 
munication to  Congrss,  says,  in  Doc.  No.  153,  that 
one  "tree  will  feedJ,000  worms,  and  will  produce 
one  and  a  half  pou«is  of  silk,"  and  that  "an  acre  of 
ground  will  produc  601bs.  of  silk  in  a  season."  This 
calculation  places  ne  trees  in  ihe  plantation  at  33 
feet  apart,  and  4<  trees  to  the  acre.  Taking  Mr. 
Rush's  statenientis  correct,  the  20  trees  offered  for 
gale  in  each  packge,  will  make  a  plantation  of  500 
acres.  There  ac  but  few  men  in  our  country,  who 
could,  if  so  dispsed,  establish  so  large  a  plantation, 
and  of  course  wb  would  want  '.;0  irees  to  begin  with. 
Would  it  not  b<raore  accommodaling  lo  the  public,  to 
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dispose  of  the  trees  in  packages  u(  J'irc  in  number?  — 
This  information  might  induce  inajiy  to  siiul  in  their 
names  as  requested,  who  otherwise  may  nut  do  it. 

PoMdMiKV. 

Rkmarks  on  the  above  by  thk  EurToit. 

We  tali*  pleasure  in  replying  to  the  queries  and 
remarks  of  our  respectable  corres|iondenl,  so  far  as 
we  are  able.  The  new  Chinese  mulberry,  (Moriis 
miilticautis.)  has  been  proven  by  its  use  in  making 
silk,  to  be  not  only  equal  but  far  superior  lo  the  white 
mulberry  of  China.  It  has  been  used  both  in  France 
and  America,  and  is  the  only  kind  used  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  the  Philipine  Islands.  Dr. 
Pascalis  informs  us,  (see  American  Farmer,  vol. 
Ii2,  page  12-1,)  that  it  has  been  propagaled  in 
great  quantity  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  establishments  of  that  nation,  and  this 
tact  has  been  often  repealed  in  the  public  prints.  He 
asserts,  and  our  experience  corroborates  the  assertion, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Morus  multicaulis  afford  to  the 
silk  worm  double  the  quantity  of  food  furnished  by 
the  white  mulberry.  That  is  of  equal  weight  of 
leaves,  the  multicaulis  affords  double  the  quantity  of 
nourishment.  And  this  is  readily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  large  proportion  of  insoluble  matter, 
probably  woody  fibre,  of  ihe  white  mulberry  leaf,  is 
nearly  absent  in  the  leaf  of  the  multicaulis.  The 
leaf  is  singularly  soft  and  silky.  It  is  true  that  the 
result  ot  Mr.  Deslongchamp's  experiments  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  use  of  Ihe  common  mulberry  for  silk- 
worms, and  we  may  add  that  our  own  experience  has 
brought  us  to  the  same  conclusion;  but  we  ought  not 
to  infer  from  this,  that  all  other  mulberries,  and  es- 
pecially [ine  long  preferred  and  used  in  China,  must 
also  be  inferior  to  the  white.  Certainly  every  body 
ought  tc  have  some  evidence,  and  good  evidence  too, 
of  tie  equal  fitness  of  the  new  Chinese  mulberry  foi; 
the  purpose,  before  they  adopt  it  to  ihe  exclusion  of 
thewhite;  and  we  did  suppose  that  this  evidence  was 
befare  the  public — at  least  we  have  done  all  we  could 
to  urnish  it,  as  will  be  seen  on  examining  our  columns, 
and  those  of  several  other  publications,  especially  the 
Annals  of  Horticulture  of  Paris. 
The  history  of  the  new  Chinese  mulberry  will  be 

found  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  12,  page  124. 

This  mulberry  was  brought  from  the  Philipine  Islands 
by  a  French  corvette,  in  July,  1821.  The  corvette 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  French  government,  under 
the  care  of  Samuel  Perottet,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  collecting  rare  plants,  seeds,  &c.  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Philipine  Islands,  and  returned 
laden  with  them,  the  Morus  multicaulis  being  one  of 
Ihe  articles  obtained.  It  was  found  at  the  Philipine 
Islands;  where  it  had  been  carried  by  the  Chinese 
colonists,  one  of  whom  remarked  that  to  this  plant 
his  country  "owed  its  immense  product  of  silk,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  celestial  empire,  from  whence  we 
carried  it  as  the  best  article  of  our  national  wealth.  ' 
Mr.  Perottet  ascertained  that  it  was  originally  from 
the  north  of  China,  that  it  had  been  transplanted  from 
Canton  to  Manilla;  he  deposited  it  in  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  at  Cayenne,  and  at  Senegambia.  On  its 
arrival  in  France  it  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Paris  and  Montpellier  for  propaga- 
tion and  experiment,  the  result  of  which  has  been  its 
universal  adoption  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained. 

All  the  trials  of  this  mulberry  of  which  we  have 
seen  any  account,  have  resulted  favorably.  It  not 
only  makes  silk  of  the  best  fibre,  but  is  most  cono-e- 
nial  lo  the  constitution  of  the  worms. 

The  preference  given  by  Dandolo  and  others  to  the 
double  leaf  white  mulberry,  was  not  founded  upon  the 
size  of  the  leaf,  but  upon  its  quality,  and  the  size  was 
only  referred  to  as  descriptive  of  the  kind  preferred, 
not  as  indicative  of  quality.  The  large  leaves  of  the 
white  mulberry  are  not  as  good  as  the  small  ones,  be- 
cause they  are  too  succulent;  but  may  not  a  vegetable 
have  large  leaves  without  a  superabundance  of  sap, 


especially  if  such  leaves  be  iho  natural  ones?  The 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  though  very  larire, 
are  ihin  and  silky,  and  by  no  means  too  succulent. 

It  is  irue  that  Ihe  beautiful  and  delicate  silks  of 
China  have  generally  been  supposed  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  white  mulberry;  but  wo  have  good 
evidence  now  for  the  belief  that  they  are  produced 
from  the  Morus  mullicaulis.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Perottet  at  least  goes  thus  far. 

When  we  said  that  -O  trees  would  produce  20,000 
in  three  years,  we  did  nut  of  course  mean  to  say  that 
these  20,000  trees  would  be  as  large  as  full  grown 
white  mulberry  trees,  requiring  a  spaceof  33  feet  square 
each,  and  each  tree  feeding  G,000  silk  worms.  We 
inlendud  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  by  proper 
management  20  young  trees  might  be  multiplied  to 
20,000  young  trees  in  three  years.  By  layering  in  a 
proper  manner,  each  young  tree  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce at  least  ten  young  ones  every  season;  so  that  20 
trees  laid  down  in  the  spring  oi  1833,  will  produce 
200  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  as  large  a-i  the  origi- 
nals were  in  the  spring;  these  laid  down  in  the  spring 
ot  1834,  will  produce  2,000  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and 
these  latter  laid  in  like  manner  in  the  sprimr  of  1835, 
will  produce  20,000  in  the  fall  of  1835;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1836  the  leaves  of  the  young  trees  may  be 
used  tor  silkworms,  and  there  will  be  an  abundance 
for  an  establishment  however  laro-e.  They  may  be 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1835  at  4  o°  5  feet  apart,  but 
even  at  6  feet  there  will  be  1200  to  the  acre,  so  that 
161  acres  will  contain  the  20,000.  Although  this 
mulberry  will  attain  to  15  or  20  feet  in  height,  with  a 
proportionate  breadth,  it  is  recommended  tlfat  they  be 
kepi  low  by  heading  down,  for  convenience  of  gather- 
ing the  leaves.  We  know  that  the  leaves  are  just  as 
good  for  silk  worms  when  Ihe  tree  is  but  a  year  old  as 
\yhen  older.  The  tree  indeed  seems  to  attain  matu- 
rity much  sooner  than  any  other  tree  we  know  of  as 
we  have  several  trees  only  a  year  old  with  perfect 
fruit  on  them.  Our  trees  have  generally  attained  a 
height  of  6  to  8  feet,  and  an  inch  diameter  at  the  base, 
in  one  season. 

As  to  the  number  of  trees  in  a  package,  we  direct- 
ed twenty  trees  to  be  put  up  in  each  package,  because 
that  number  would  enable  any  person  lo  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  leaves  in  three  years.  But  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  supplying  any  smaller  number— indeed  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  exclude  the  supply  of  any  num- 
ber, even  of  a  single  tree.  From  careful  experiments 
we  have  ascertained  the  proportion  by  which  the 
Morus  multicaulis  may  be  increased,  and  thence  cal- 
culated the  number  that  would  supply  a  silk  estab- 
lishment in  a  given  time;  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments and  calculation  is  the  recommendation  to  begin 
with  twenty  trees  that  a  supply  may  be  obtained  in 
three  years.  The  time  at  which  a  full  supply  of 
leaves  will  be  obtained  will  be  lengthened  or  short- 
ened, according  lo  the  number  of  trees  be<Tun  with 
under  or  over  twenty.  ° 

To  conclude,  so  confident  are  we  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Morus  multicaulis  over  the  while  mulberry 
and  of  the  certainty  with  which  a  full  supply  of 
leaves  will  be  obtained  by  the  means  proposed,  in 
three  years,  that,  were  an  insurance  praclicable,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  become  responsible  for  all  losses 
that  might  be  sustained  (casualties  and  carelessness 
excepted)  by  those  who  try  ihe  experiment. 

We  shall  lake  pleasure  in  giving  any  further  ex- 
planalion  that  may  be  desired,  and  tieg  our  friends  to 
be  assured,  that  nothing  but  the  most  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  Morus  multicaulis, 
and  of  its  great  superiority  over  every  other  kind  of 
mulberry,  could  induce  us  to  urge  its  preference.  As 
we  have  repeatedly  said,  it  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
for  this  country  that  this  species  of  the  mulberry  has 
been  introduced  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
silk  culture.  We  also  repeat,  thai  a  full  supply  of 
leaves  for  the  largest  establishment  can  be  obtained 
from  It  in  half  the  time  required  to  obtain  them  from 
the  white  mulberry. 
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AGHICUI.TnRE- 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SHEEP. 

Richmond  Hilt,  Ontario  Co.,  JVfny  15,  1832. 
Dear  Sir— I  enclose  you  for  publication  in  tiie  Ge- 
nesee Farmer,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  sheep,  from 
the  respectable  and  experienced  wool  grower,  whose 
name!  introduced  into  your  columns  in  llie  first  num- 
ber of  your  present  volume. 

In  your  19th  number,  your  correspondent,  Ulmus, 
seems  to  doubt,  if  Western  New  York  be  "a  good 
sheep  country."  That  there  are  sections  of  it  too 
level,  low  and  damp,  and  others  too  little  cleared 
and  improved,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  health  ot 
large  flocks,  may  not  be  denied.  But  that  our  coun- 
try generally  is  at  all  inferior,  as  a  sheep  country, 
to  the  eastern  section  of  the  stale,  or  to  our  neigh- 
boring states,  I  do  not  think  experience  at  all  warrants 
usin°concluding.  Much  of  the  southern  part  of  Wes- 
tern New  York  is  a  hilly  region,  and  must,  as  it 
continues  to  become  well  cultivated,  prove  as  good  a 
sheep  country  as  any  other.     *     »     »     *     ' 

Ulmus  asks  if  "a  stock  of  our  old  or  common  sheep 
are  not  as  profitable  as  the  Merino?"  To  the  small 
farmer,  who  works  up  his  wool  in  household  manu- 
factures, they  may  be;  but  not  to  the  larger  farmer 
who  grows  wool  in  considerable  quantities  lor  sale. — 
He  can  as  easily  maintain  a  hundred  merinos,  as  to 
expense  of  land  and  labor,  as  a  hundred  common 
sheep.  The  only  difference  in  the  investment,  then, 
is  a  few  dollars  a  head,  in  the  first  purchase  of  stock 
to  begin  with.  For  this,  he  is  much  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  constant  diflerence  in  the  income  of 
his  flock,  both  as  to  fleece  and  the  sheep  he  may  raise 
for  sale.  Ulmus  will  find  from  Mr.  Jarvis'  letter, 
that  the  Merinos,  belbre  their  intermixture  with  the 
Saxons,  were  hardy,  prolific,  and  yielded  heavy 
tteeces.  Kespecllully,  yours, 

Z.  Barton  Stout. 


mathenfield,  Vl.  Ftb.  26,  1832. 
Z.  Barton  Stoct,  Esq. 

Dear  isir— Poor  health,  together  with  considerable 
business,  has  prevented  an  earlier  attention  to  your  la- 
voi  of  the  7th  inst.  In  quitting  a  profitable  business 
in  Europe  to  pursue  my  present  calling,  I  had  a  great- 
er view  to  the  public  good  than  to  my  private  emolu- 
ment; and  of  course,  1  have  cheerfully  communicated 
the  knowledge  which  observation  and  experience 
have  afforded'^me  in  relalion  to  sheep.  About  a  month 
since,  I  saw  an  article  in  Niles'  Register,  written  by 
Gen.  Tallmadge,  which  I  apprehended  was  calculat- 
ed to  give  wrong  impressions  to  the  wool-growers, 
and  I  answered  it  anonymously.  This  article  will  af- 
ford a  partial  answer  to  some  of  your  questions. 

Perhaps  your  first  question  ol  the  cause,  why  the 
admixture  of  Saxony  Sheep  has  deteiiorated  our 
flocks,  is  not  quite  precise  enough.  So  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extends,  the  crossing  has  improved  the  qua- 
lity or  fineness  of  the  wool,  but  the  quantity  has  been 
diminished  at  !■  ast  one-third,  and  the  constitutions  of 
OUT  flocks  have  been  injured,  so  that  they  do  not  bear 
exposure,  cold,  and  hard  fare  near  so  well  as  the  Me- 
rinos did.  All  the  Merinos  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  1809  and  1810,  were  of  the  trashumante  or  travel- 
ling breed,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Spain. — 
They  are  pastured  in  the  plains  of  Spanish  Estrama- 
dura  in  the  winter,  and  are  drove  to  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts  of  the  two  Castiles  of  Leun,  and 
even  some  as  far  north  as  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Austrias,  (say  from  100  to  ii50  miles,)  for  summer 
'  pasturing.  Those  drills  are  made  in  April  and  Octo- 
ber. They  are  from  ten  to  twenty  days  in  making 
those  journeys,  respectively;  and  as  they  fare  hard,  the 
feeble  sheep  generally  sink  under  it,  and  are  left  be- 
hind on  the  road,  and  devoured  by  wolves.  It  follows 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  flock  will  be  composed 


mostly  of  sheep  of  good  constitutions;  and  as  this  sift- 
ing process  is  performed  twice  a  year,  it  must  conti- 
nue their  flocks  healthy  and  vigorous.  In  Saxony, 
on  the  reversr,  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  hous- 
ing of  iheir  sheep,  than  is  given  to  it  in  any  part  of 
this  country,  and  their  cold  season  lasts  over  five 
months.  Fine  wool  has  been  the  principal  object  of 
their  attention;  and  to  this  object  they  appear  to  have 
sacrificed  the  form  of  the  animal,  his  constitution,  and 
the  weight  of  fleece.  Whether  this  has  been  done 
by  sixty" years'  breeding,  or  whether  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  it  in  their  first  selections,  cannot  proba- 
bly be  determined;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.— 
There  are  two  other  races  of  Merino  Sheep  in  Spain, 
called  the  Segovian  and  Sorian,  which  I  have  under- 
stood were  not  so  hardy  as  the  Leonese:  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Saxons  drew  their  original  stock  from  those 
flocks,  as  being  nearer  to  France,  through  which  king- 
dom they  were  drove.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  under 
your  method  of  management,  which  I  have  learnt  was 
to  feed  at  stacks  without  shelter,  it  will  require  the 
hardiest  breed  of  sheep  to  secure  success;  and  it  must 
follow  that  the  Merino,  as  much  hardier  than  the 
Saxony,  is  the  breed  to  which  the  attenLion  of  your 
breeders  ouglit  to  be  principally  given. 

Your  second  question,  as  to  the  best  method  of  im- 
proving the  fleece,  involves  several  questions.  If 
fineness  of  wool  is  the  sole  object,  without  reference 
to  form,  to  hardihood  or  weight  of  fleece,  the  Saxon 
custom  of  housing  and  selecting  the  stock  with  a  sin- 
gle view  to  finentssis  doubtless  the  best.  But  until 
there  is  a  jrreater  diflerence  than  there  now  is  in  this 
country,  between  the  price  of  middling  and  superfine 
wools,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  additional  price  of  the 
latter  will  not  compensate  the  breeder  for  the  increas- 
ed attention  which  the  Saxony  sheep  W'iil  require, 
the  lesser  number  of  lambs  raised,  and  the  diminished 
weight  of  the  fleece,  as  compared  with  the  Menno. 

Your  third  question,  whether  it  is  possible  tij  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  wool  without  impairing  the 
size  and  health  of  the  animal,  has  already  been  partly 
answered;  but  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  that 
the  Spanish  Merino  has  been  improved  in  fineness  of 
fleece  without  detriment  to  the  size  or  constitution. — 
I  have  always  selected  my  Bucks  with  reference  to 
form,  health,  weight  of  fleece,  and  fineness.  For 
several  years  after  1  first  began,  I  sent  to  auction  and 
otherwise  sold  my  inferior  shaped  and  less  fine  ewes, 
and  in  five  or  six  years,  my  fleeces,  one  with  another, 
averaged  3lbs.  I4oz,  to  four  pounds  per  head,  well 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  without  including  tag 
locks.  About  eight  years  since,  my  wife  was  clear- 
ing out  an  old  trunk,  in  which  she  Ibund  about  twenty 
samples  of  wool,  which  had  been  sent  me  from  Spain 
in  1810,  and  which  had  been  carefully  secured  in  pa- 
per and  labelled.  I  went  into  my  yard  and  clipped 
off  about  a  dozen  samples,  and  compared  the  two,  and 
became  satisfied  that  my  flock  had  improved  upon  the 
original  stock.  1  likewise  handed  the  samples  to  te- 
veral  judges,  who  called  on  me  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  and  they  uniformly  pronounced  mine  to  be  the 
best  wool.  It  was  also  tested  by  a  glass  of  100  mag- 
nifying power,  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  James 
Shepherd,  a  skilful  manufacturer,  has  likewise  seve- 
ral times  told  me,  that  he  had  purchased  a  number  ol 
lots  of  the  best  Spanish  wool,  but  it  would  not  make 
cloth  that  would  handle  as  soft  and  silky  as  did  that 
made  from  my  wool. 

Your  fourth  question  is,  whether  the  New  England 
flocks  have  been  less  productive  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Saxony?  The  feebleness  of  the  lambs,  and  the 
increased  number  of  deaths  since  the  Saxony  crosses, 
is  an  universal  complaint. 

Your  last  question  is  as  to  the  management,  &c. 
8ic.  To  insure  success  to  the  grazing  farmer,  it  is 
clear  that  his  stock  must  be  suited  to  his  treatment, 
or  his  treatment  must  be  suited  to  his  stock.  Well 
knowing  the  attachment  which  all  classes  of  society 
have  to  their  peculiar  customs  and  usages,  and  being 


persuaded  that  our  farmers  would  not  deviate  frooi 
their  ordinary  management  to  make  a  new,  and,  as 
they  believed,  doubtful  experiment,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  Merino  would  not  thrive  under 
the  ordinary  management  of  our  good  farmers,  this 
invaluable  animal  could  not  be  propagated  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  our  country.  I,  therefore,  adopted, 
as  the  ground  work  of  my  experiment,  the  method  of 
treatment  which  I  found  practised  by  our  best  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  common  sheep,  to  determine  whether 
the  Merino  was  not  suited  to  such  management;  and 
in  three  or  four  years  I  became  satisfied  that  it  was. 
This  convinced  me  that  this  animal  would,  in  process 
of  time,  be  disseminated  throughout  our  country,  if  a 
wise  protection  was  afforded  to  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

You  know  that  in  New  England,  all  our  hay  and 
grain  is  housed  in  barns,  and  that  among  good  far- 
mers, an  unexpensive  shed  is  attached  to  the  barn  to 
protect  the  stock  from  the  pelting  storms  of  winter. 
I  adopted  the  plan,  and  connected  a  yard  to  each  barn 
and  shed,  but  excluded  horned  cattle  and  horses  from 
my  sheep-yards,  keeping  the  cattle  and  horses,  and 
the  sheep  by  themselves.  This  I  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  the  sheep  being  hooked  and  killed,  and 
that  all  the  best  hay  might  not  be  got  from  them. 
1  set  racks  in  the  yards,  in  which  hay  is  put  morning 
and  afternoon  for  the  fodder  of  the  sheep;  and  when 
I  have  Indian  corn  in  plenty,  I  allow  them  a  noon 
feed  of  a  gill  a  day  per  head,  there  being  narrow 
troughs  attae*lied  to  my  racks  for  the  purpose.  The 
troughs  serve  too  the  additional  purpose  of  cafching 
the  leaves  and  heads  of  the  hay,  and  the  hay  seed^ 
which  are  likewise  eaten  by  the  sheep.  It  is  a  much 
more  expeditious  and  economical  method  of  feeding, 
than  to  strew  the  hay  on  the  snow  or  ground,  as  no 
hay  is  blown  away  in  windy  days,  and  none  trampled 
under  feet  and  wasted  in  thaws.  If  the  hay  is  not 
salted  when  put  into  the  barns,  salt  ought  to  be  kept 
by  the  sheep  in  a  small  trough  made  on  a  sill,  under 
the  shed.  Water  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  every 
yard  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

I  did,  in  this  manner,  for  several  successive  years, 
keep  three  hundred   sheep  together  in  one  yard,  and 
never   was  there  a   more  lieallhy  flock.     In  fact,   my 
Merino  sheep  always  enjoyed  high  health,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Saxony;  since  which,  I  have  been 
much   plagued   'vith  the   foot-rot,  and   I   have  been 
obliged  to  increase  my  yards,  and  to  divide  my  sheep 
into  flocks  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
to  facilitate  their  e;aminalion  and  cure.     From  the 
time  they  are  taken  (pin  the  first  of  the  winter,  fhey 
are  never  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  yard  until   turned 
out  to  pasture  in  the  ipring.     The  door  of  the  shed 
is  left  open  night  and -Jay,  to  go  out  and   in  when 
they  please,  except  wVi»n  the  hay  or  grain  is  putting 
into  their  racks,  when  Ihey  are  shut  in.     Whenever 
the  sheds    are     fuuKd  with   their   dung,  they'  are 
strawed  over.     By  this  irrangement,  one  man  tends 
in  winter  eight  hundred  o  one  thousand  sheep,  ten 
horses,  and  twenty  head  tf  horned  cattle,  and  does  it 
well,  and  with  ease  alter  he  early  part  of  February. 
As  to  pastures,  many   if  mine  have  been  used  for 
sheep  twenty-one  years  in  succession,  without  plough- 
ing or  any  thing  else  being ^one  with  them,  than  oc- 
casionally   mowing   down   tie  weeds.     Sheep   drop 
their  manure  very  evenly  ovV  a  pasture,  and  if  not 
suffered   to  feed  them   loo  cltie,  I  think  are  rather  a 
benefit  to  them  than  an  injury iThe  best  plan,  doubt- 
less, is,  after  a  pasture  is   fed  ^lerably  close,  to  turn 
them  into  another,  and  after  abolt  three  weeks,  to  put 
them    back    again,  and    thus   t\  keep    occasionally 
clianging.     Salt  is  essential  to  tli  health  of  sheep. — 
My  meihoii  is  to  salt  once  a  weel  in  the  pastures,  in 
long  narrow  troughs,  which  prevelis  their  scjiling  and 
wasting  the  salt,  and  all  get  mi4  evenly  salted. — 
Hilly   pastures  are  the  best,  butjat  ground  that  is 
sound  answers  well;  I  mean  by  iund,  land  that  is 
not  wet,  nor  swaley,  not  swampy ,W  such  lands  are 
unfit  for  sheep  pastures.     Pure  ruining  water  is  de- 
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iirable  in  pastures;  for,  in  proportion  tu  their  bulk,  I 
am  satisfipii  lliat  sheep  will  ilrink  as  nineli  water  as 
liorneii  eatile.  But  they  can  gel  aloiior  without  it, 
by  feeding  when  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  It  is  believed,  however,  by  the  most  observ- 
ing agriculturists,  that  sheep  pastured  without  water 
are  more  liable  to  diseases.  As  I  understand  that  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  slacking  your  hay  in  your  state,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  erect  vinei£i>ensive  sheds  in  your  mowing 
fields,  to  afford  a  shelter  for  the  sheep.  The  hay 
could  be  as  well  stacked  near  them  as  in  any  other 
part  of  your  field.  Your  fields  might  not  be  so  evenly 
manured  in  this  way,  but  your  sheep  would  be  heal- 
thier and  the  wool  would  be  better,  as  it  is  a  generally 
received  opinion,  thatexposure  togreat  moisture,  sleet 
and  snow,  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  wool;  and  1 
think  it  must  diminish  the  quantity,  because  much 
moisture  in  cold  weather  greatly  cliills  the  animal, 
and  must  prevent  the  regular  action  of  the  system, 
and  check  the  growth  of  the  wool. 

The  Merino  has  proved  to  be  of  important  advan- 
taire  to  Saxony.  During  the  wars  between  the  great 
Frederic  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  electo- 
ral states,  being  a  middle  ground  between  the  domin- 
ions of  the  contending  powers,  were  alternately  taken 
possession  of  by  each;  and  if  they  differed  upon  all 
other  points,  they  appeared  to  agree  upon  ravaging 
the  electoral  dominions  with  impartial  fury.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  war,  the  Electorate  was  in  waste, 
the  inhabitants  ruined,  and  industry  paralized. — 
Shortly  after  its  termination,  the  Elector  obtained 
from  Spain  two  hundred  Merino  ewes  and  one  hun- 
dred Bucks,  and  several  scientific  men  were  especially 
charged  with  their  superintendence,  management  and 
dissemination.  From  this  beginning,  and  some  fur- 
ther supplies,  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  this 
useful  breed  has  been  steadily  and  systematically  pur- 
sued. A  few  years  after  their  introduction,  woollen 
manufactures  weie  established;  and  they  have  been 
so  much  extended  that  the  Saxons  now  manufacture 
enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  a  surplus  for 
exportation  to  the  other  German  states,  beside  export- 
ing annually,  to  foreign  countries,  wool  to  a  very 
large  amount.  None  of  the  German  stales  are  now 
in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  Saxony,  notwithstand- 
ing the  injury  she  received  in  the  course  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war;  and  her  superior  prosperity  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction  and  extei.sion 
of  the  invaluable  Merino,  and  the  consequent  estab- 
lishment of  woollen  manufactures.  If  you  think  any 
of  the  preceding  remarks  are  worth  general  notice, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them;  but  1  am  afraid  that 
their  dress  is  not  of  a  fashion  to  suit  the  public  taste. 
Respectfully,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

VVm.  Jarvis. 

The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Jarvis'  letter,  as  having  been  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  a  communication  from  Gen.  Tall- 
madge  in  Nilrs'  Register: 

When  the  wool  gruwing  branch  of  American  in- 
dustry has  become  of  such  great  importance  to  several 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  when  every  experiment, 
■which  has  been  judiciously  made,  demonstrates  that 
it  would  prove  equally  so  to  the  central  and  westerly 
parts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  owing  to  the  small  expense  of  transporting 
wool  compared  with  the  value  of  the  article;  which 
remarks  I  think  will  equally  apply  to  the  westerly 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  northeast  and  easterly 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  duty  compels  me 
to  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Talltnadge,  which  appeared 
in  the  Register  of  the  I4th  January,  least  his  obser- 
vations may  prove  detrimental  to  the  extension  of  the 
breed  of  that  useful  animal.  I  have  been  an  attentive 
breeder  of  Merino  shiep  twenty-two  years,  and  six 
years  of  Saxony,  and  my  own  experience,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  neighbors,  has  proved,  that  the  Spanish 


Merino  has  a  more  vigorous  constitution,  is  a  hardier  I 
animal,  and  much  less  liable  to  diseases  than  is  the 
Saxony.  As  the  first  fine  wooled  sheep  were  intro- 
duced into  Saxony  from  Spain  in  17G,'),  this  assertion 
mny  appear  somewhat  extraordinary;  but  Mr.  Tall- 
madge  admits  the  fact,  although,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  the  cause  he  assigns  for  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  experience.  In  ISiti  a  greater  number  of 
Sa.xony  sheep  were  imported  than  I  believe  were  im- 
ported before  or  have  been  since  all  put  together. — 
Two  cargoes  were  sold  in  Brighton  in  May  of  that 
year, containing  nearly  500,  which  1  closely  examined, 
and  think  there  were  not  twenty  among  them  of  any 
one  flock,. which  was  readily  determined  by  the  ear 
inarks.  I  purchased  fifty-lour,  four  of  which  only 
were  from  the  same  flock.  I  put  eight  bucks  out  of 
those  to  three  hundred  Merinoewes,  and  the  progeny 
was  more  feeble  than  I  had  ever  witnessed  from  Me- 
rino bucks,  I  did  not  raise  more  than  three  lambs 
from  five  ewes  for  two  successive  years;  and  in  put- 
ting liill  blood  Saxony  bucks  to  the  ewes  thus  crossed, 
1  have  not  raised  more  than  two  lambs  to  five  ewes 
I  have  been  still  more  unsuccessful  in  raising  lambs 
from  the  lull  blood  Saxony  ewes  and  bucks,  although 
they  have  been  rather  better  kept  than  my  other 
sheep.  From  my  full  blood  Merino  stock  my  increase 
was  commonly  nine  lambs  to  ten  ewes,  and  never  less 
than  four  lambs  to  five  ewes,  and  those  Merino  bucks 
had  always  been  selected  for  fineness  and  weight  of 
fleece  and  shape,  from  my  own  stock. 

A  more  distant  cross  could  not  have  been  made  than 
between  the  Saxony  and  Merino,  and  yet  the  same 
ewes  which  commonly  raised  nine  lambs  from  ten 
ewes,  and  I  believe  never  less  than  four  lambs  from 
five  ewes,  when  put  to  Merino  bucks  of  the  same 
slock,  only  raised  ihree  lambs  from  five  ewes  when 
crossed  with  the  imported  Saxony.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent Ihat  the  lesser  increase  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon 
breed  must  be  attributable  to  some  other  cause  than 
breeding  in  and  in.  The  form  of  the  sheep  alone  will 
satisfy  an  experienced  agriculturist  of  the  true  cause. 
They  are  long-legged,  thin  quartered,  flat  sided,  nar- 
row loined,  not  sufliciently  deep  chested,  and  long 
necked.  All  domestic  animals  of  this  shape  have 
feeble  constitutions.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does 
it  happen  that  these  sheep,  which  are  descended  from 
the  Spanish,  are  so  inferior  in  form  to  them?  The 
most  probable  solution  of  the  question  is,  that  the  per- 
sons who  were  sent  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  into 
Spain  to  select,  were  not  aware  ol  a  fact  known  to 
every  attentive  breeder,  that  individuals  of  the  same 
flock,  that  have  the  most  feeble  constitutions,  gene 
rally  have  the  finest  and  lightest  fleeces,  and  as  fine- 
ness was  their  piincipal  object,  they  selected  the  finest 
wooled  sheep,  without  any  reference  to  form  of  car- 
cass or  weitiht  of  fleece.  In  this  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  Saxony  wool  is  certainly  finer  than 
the  Spanish;  but  the  latter  will,  sheep  for  sheep,  at 
least  yield  one  third  more  in  weight  of  wool;  and  it 
possesses  the  felting  or  fulling  property  in  as  high  a 
degree.  A  VVool  Grower. 


(From  the  Ne\¥  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

A  writer  for  Paxton  and  Harrison's  Horticultural 
Register,  with  the  signature  "G.  J.  T."  and  author 
of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  observes,  that 
"our  enlightened  President,  Mr.  Knight,  has  placed 
me  in  possession  of  directions  for  planting  that  noble 
root  [the  potato]  in  his  own  hand  writing."  They 
are  as  follows: — 

I  obtained  from  the  ash-leaved  kidneys,  last  sea- 
son, (a  bad  one,  1830,)  a  produce  equal  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  bushels,  of  eighty  pounds  each  to 
the  statute  acre;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  having  as 
many  this  year.  'I'o  obtain  these  vast  crops  ol  the 
ash-leaved  kidneys  I  always  plant  whole  potatoes,  se- 
lecting the  largest  I  can  raise;  and  for  a  V(ry  eirly 
crop,  those  ripened  early  in  the  preceding  summer. 


and  kept  dry.  I  usually  plant  them  on  titcir  ends,  to 
stand  with  the  crown  end  vpxvurdt,  and  place  them  at 
four  inches  distance,  from  centre  to  centre  in  the 
rows,  the  rows  two  feet  apart  and  always  pointing 
north  and  south. 

I  |dant  my  large  potatoes  much  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  wider  intervals,  according  to  the  height 
which  the  stems  attain;  thus,  one  which  grows  a  yard 
high,  at  six  inches  distance  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  three  feet  six  inches  or  four  feet  between  the 
rows,  never  cutting  any  potato,  nor  planting  one  of 
less  weight  than  a  quarter  but  generally  half  a  pound. 
By  using  such  large  sets,  I  get  very  strong  and  large 
plants  with  widely  extended  roots,  very  early  in  the 
summer. 

The  blossoms  take  away  a  good  deal  of  sap  which 
may  be  belter  employed  in  forming  potatoes;  and 
whenever  a  potato  affords  seed  freely,  I  think  it 
almost  an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  think  that  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows, 
distant  from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  height  o4 
the  stems.  The  height  of  stems  being  full  three  feet, 
the  rows  ought  to  be  four  feet  apart;  and  the  sets,  of 
the  very  largest  varieties,  planted  whole,  never  to  be 
more  distant  from  centre  tu  centre  than  six  inches. — 
By  such  mode  of  planting,  the  greatest  passible  quan- 
tities of  leaf  (the  organ,  by  which  alone  blood  is 
made,)  are  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  philosophy  of  these  able  and  simple  directions 
may  be  shortly  explained:  It  consists  in  the  expo- 
sureof  the  utmost  possible  surface  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, (the  leaves,)  to  the  agency  of  the  electrizing  prin- 
ciple of  the  solar  light,  and  of  correspondent  breadths 
ol  soil  to  the  influences  of  air  and  heat;  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  enabled  to  extend  right  and  left  to  a  dis- 
tance somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  height  of  the 
stems  and  foliage. 

The  potato  called  the  eirly  champion,  was  that 
with  which  1  began  my  experiments,  early  in  March, 
1831.  The  soil  was  that  of  a  pasture,  a  deep  and 
brown  sandy  loam,  upon  a  chalky  subsoil,  approach- 
ing to  marl.  This  soil  had  been  trenched  in  the  au- 
tumn to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  the  turf  inverted 
at  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  About  eighty  pounds 
of  these  potatoes  were  planted  whole,  in  rows  two 
feet  asunder,  running  north  and  south,  the  sets  about 
six  inches  apart,  crown  from  crown.  But  as  I  could 
not  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  variety  at  the  time,  I 
was  constiained  to  employ  such  as  I  had,  and  there- 
fore the  size  of  the  potatoes  was  not  attended  to. — 
The  rows  were  weeded  early,  and  the  stems  advanc- 
ed regularly  till  'lie  fatally  destructive  6th  of  May, 
when  the  frost  destroyed  and  blackened  every  leaf 
that  had  fairly  emerged  from  the  surface.  Thus  I 
lost  all  the  benefit  that  would  have  been  otherwise 
derived  from  the  early  developed  leaves;  and  conse- 
quently a  considerable  weight  of  the  advancing  crop. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days,  however,  fresh  shoots  were 
protruded,  and  as  the  stems  advanced  they  were  deep- 
ly earthed  up,  that  is,  till  the  whole  piece  of  ground 
had  the  appearance  of  .so  many  ranks  of  ridges,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  twelve  inches  deep  in  the 
centre.  'J'his  one  effectual  earthing  up,  sufficed,  and 
the  crop  attained  perfect  maturity  in  due  time.  The 
total  yield  of  potatoes  (which  were  for  the  greatest 
part  of  a  fair  average  size  and  of  most  excellent  qua- 
lily,  mealy  and  fine  flavor,)  was  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pounds. 

The  early  frame  po'ato,  planted  the  first  week  in 
March,  was  the  subject  of  the  second  experiment.  I 
had  procured  one  peck  weighing  fourteen  pounds, and 
the  tubers  were  cut  into  small  sets  with  one  to  three 
eyes  each.  The  sets  were  planted  in  rows,  pointing 
north  and  south,  two  feet  asunder,  the  sets  being  four 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  site  was  a  garden 
plot,  four  yards  bv  seven  yards  and  a  half,  i.  e.,  thirty 
square  yards.  The  subsoil  was  a  strong,  stiff  loam, 
and  this  was  brought  to  the  surface  by  deep  trench- 
ing, just  before  it  was  cropped.  This  plot  suffered 
also  from  the  frost  above  alluded  to.     The  final  yield 
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was  very  great,  (two  hmidrecl  and  fifty-nine  pounds,) 
but  the  potatoes  were  Car  Crom  being  regular  as  to  size; 
a  great  proportion  were  small,  weighing  little  more 
than  one  or  two  ounces  each,  occasioned,  1  doubt  not, 
by  cutting  the  tubers  into  small  sets. 

The  third  experiment  commenced  the  25th  of 
March,  when  1  was  enabled  to  procure  a  small  sup- 
ply of  a  variety  styled  early  chmnpions,  but  was  evi- 
dently far  from  true  to  its  kind.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  first  plot  of  champions,  in 
rows  two  feet  six  inches  asunder;  the  sets  six  inches 
apart,  crown  from  crown.  The  total  yield,  digged 
up  between  August  25,  and  September  18,  1831,  was 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds.* 

General  ikductioiis  from  facts.— F'nsl — I  find  tliat 
little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  planting  before  the  mid- 
dle of  March  [in  England;]  fur  if  the  frost  destroys 
the  leaves  as  it  did  those  of  my  first-sown  champions, 
a  great  loss  in  the  product  of  the  tubers  must  inevita- 
bly be  experienced.  Secondly,  early  ripened  potatoes 
will  yield  an  earlier  crop  than  others  of  the  same  va- 
riety, which  have  come  to  maturity  at  a  later  period 
of  the  preceding  season.  My  first  champions  were 
produced  by  myself,  from  a  few  roots  given  to  me  by 
a  neighbor  in  June,  1830.  The  land  required  to  be 
trenched,  and  therefore  the  potatoes  were  not  in  the 
ground  till  the  last  week  in  the  month;  hence  they 
scarcely  ripened  before  the  frost  set  in.  The  eighty- 
four  pounds  planted  in  April,  had  been  produced  atthe 
usual  season  by  a  farmer,  and  they  came  in  very  early 
and  yielded  almost  double  the  quantity  of  those  first 
planted.  It  is  but  just,  however  to  stale  that  we 
commenced  digging  the  latter,  as  early  young  pota- 
toes, in  July;  and  therefore,  scarcely  two-thirds  re- 
mained to  attain  perfect  maturity.  Thirdly,  ash- 
jeaved  kidneys,  above  all  others, require  to  be  planted 
whole;  if  they  are  not,  many  of  them  may  not  germi- 
nate at  all.  I  tried  an  experiment  during  last  year 
and  it  was  decisive  in  its  results.  Henceforward  I 
never  intend  to  plant  a  cut  set  of  this  potato,  nor  a  whole 
one  ofvery  smalUize.  I  trust  that  my  experiments  on 
each  variety  that  1  plant  during  the  current  season, 
■will  be  conducted  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  ex- 
actitude, that  may  enalile  me  on  a  future  occasion,  to 
announce  their  particular  routine  and  final  results,  in 
a  way  that  shall  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  ot  Mr. 
Knight's  mode  of  culture. 


as  it  recedes  from  the  surface  until  they  extend  them- 
selves to  the  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
writer  declares  that  he  would  not  exchange  a  luxu- 
riant field  of  this  extraordinary  grass  for  a  moderately 
productive  gold  mine.  He  directs  that  the  seed  be 
distributed  amongst  several  intelligent  farmers  and 
agricultural  socielies,  for  the  purpose  of  making  full 
and  satisfactory  experiments  of  its  congeniality  with 
our  soil  and  climate. 

[Remarks. — We  publish  the  above  for  the  purpose 
of  accompanying  it  with  the  remark,  that  the  clove: 
mentioned  is  most  probably  Lvcern.  We  have  twice 
received  seed  from  the  same  part  of  South  Atnerica, 
said  to  be  a  new  and  superior  variety  of  clover;  but 
which  proved  to  be  lucern,  and  the  description  given 
of  the  above  is  similar  to  those  we  received. — Ed.  Jim. 
Farmir.} 

SILK  GRASS. 

Mr.  Smith;  Pocolaliso,  S.  C,  May  181ft,  1832. 

Last  summer,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  cut  a  few 
leaves  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  here  the  silk  grass,  (I 
do  not  know  the  botanic  name,  but  it  is  a  species  of 
agave,  without  thorns,)  and  to  my  surprise  gave  me 
fibres  after  water  rotting,  resembling  those  of  which 
the  South  American  grass  twine  is  made.  I  have 
never  seen  any  notice  taken  of  it  in  this  country. — 
Dossie  in  his  Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  (London,  1769,) 
says  of  it,  that  "The  fibres  are  very  long;  and,  when 
manufactured  make  thread,  which  has  the  glossiness 
of  silk;  but  in  strength  far  exceeds  that,  or  any  fila- 
mentous substance  whatever."  He  also  states  it  to 
be  the  grass  of  which  Indian  hammocks  are  made.  I 
have  some  idea  of  cultivating  it  with  a  view  to  the 
making  ol'sorae  experiments  with  it,  and  as  it  is  now 
in  fiowcr  I  hope  to  save  plenty  of  seed. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Robert  Chisolm. 

[We  are  unable,  from  the  description  given  by  our 
correspondent,  to  ascertain  what  the  grass  is  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  shall  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if 
some  of  our  southern  friends  will  favor  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  it.  We  should  judge  that  it  would  be  found 
an  article  of  great  importance  for  all  kinds  of  cordage; 
particularly  if  it  be  one  of  the  long  leaved  agaves.— 
Will  Mr.  C.  oblige  us  with  some  of  the  seed  when 
convenient?] 


(From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C)  Star.) 

ALFALFA,  OR  SPANISH  CLOVER. 
The  Western  Carolinian  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Valparaiso,  Chili,  (the  late  Editor  of 
the  Carolinian,  and  now  Navy  Agent  on  the  Pacific 
station,  we  presume,)  to  his  fiiendin  Salisbury,  which 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  valuable  grass,  a 
box  of  the  seed  of  which,  containing  the  twelfth  of  a 
bushel,  he  had  also  forwarded  to  the  same  individual. 
This  grass,  he  says,  is  the  clover  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Alfalfa.— 
It  grows  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  is  the  only  kind  of  grass  cultivated  in  those  coun- 
tries. It  supercedes  in  a  good  degree  the  use  of 
grain,  for  feeding  both  horses  and  cattle.  All  ani- 
mals, whose  food  is  herbaceous,  eat  it  greedily;  and 
they  thrive  better  than  on  any  thing  else  that  can  be 
given  them;  and  horses  that  are  fed  on  it  altogether 
are  remarkably  hardy,  performing  journeys  and  en- 
during fatiguts  which  in  our  county  would  appear  in- 
credible. It  grows  luxuriantly  near  Valparaiso,  lat. 
33  degrees  south,  on  high  and  airy  elevations,  but, 
like  every  other  crop  in  Chili,  it  must  be  irrigated 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  during  the  dry  season. — 
It  likewise  thrives  well  in  the  valley  of  Lima,  lat. 
12  south,  ivherc  it  never  rains.  After  it  becomes  tho- 
roughly rooted,  it  will  resist  both  drought  and  frost. 
The  fibres  of  the  root  will  continue  to  seek  moisture 

*  The  blossoms  of  every  sort  which  produced  any, 
were  mostly  pinched  off  as  they  appeared. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CH.4PTER  Tin. 

Enumeration  of  the  different  species  (f  Forest  Trees 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 
Cvpuliferm.    JYat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Beech-tree.  Fagus. 

Moncecia  Polyandria.  Linn. 
Male  Flower — calyx,  bell-shaped,  five  cleft;  co- 
rolla,  none;  stamina,  five  to  twelve.  Female  Flow- 
er—coii/x,  four-cleft;  corolla,  none;  styles,  two  or 
three,  three-cleft;  seeds,  an  angular  or  three-corner 
shaped  nut,  one  or  two  contained  in  each  muricate 
capsule,  which  opens  with  four  valves,  and  emits  the 
seeds  or  nuts. 

Time  ofsotcing  the  seeds— (torn  October  to  I  ebriia- 
ry.  they  require^particular  protection  from  field  mice 
and  other  vermin.  Soi;— Siliceous,  sandy  soils  are 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  beech;  or  it  will 
attain  a  great  size  in  elevated  clayey  loams  incumbent 
on  sand;  it  will  prosper  on  chalky,  stony,  barren  soils. 
[Jscs—h  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  mill  and 
wheel-wrights,  fur  cogs,  spokes,  and  felloes.  In  the 
dockyards  it  is  used  for  wedges,  &.C.  It  is  also  used 
by   musicai-instrumentmakers   for   sounding-boards. 


&.C.;  by  coopers  for  clap-boards.  Near  large  towns  it 
is  in  great  demand  for  billet- wood.  It  affords  a  large 
quantity  of  potash  and  good  charcoal. 

In  Devonshire,  where  the  severity  of  the  western 
winds  is  great,  the  beech  appears  to  withstand  the  bad 
effects  better  than  most  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  this 
hardy  habit  of  it  renders  it  valuable  for  planting  in 
high  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  where  shelter  is  of  a) 
much  importance  to  the  surrounding  lands.  Accord- 
ing to  Vancouver,  the  beech  and  sycamore  ate  found 
most  powerful  to  resist  the  rigor  of  the  westerly  gales. 
The  nuts,  or  mast,  of  the  beech  afford  an  oil  by  ex- 
pression, which  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Silesia  are 
said  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  The  nuts  are 
sometimes  roasted,  and  used  for  coffee.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  is  not 
found  so  far  north  as  the  northern  provinces  of  Swe- 
den. In  England  it  prevails  most  in  the  range  of 
chalk  hills  which  run  from  Dorsetshire,  through 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent, 
and  more  partially  in  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Herlfordshire.  It  is  not  uncommon  also  on  the 
Cotswuld  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Monmouth.  In  Scotland,  where  its  being  indige- 
nous is  doubted,  large  plantations  have  been  made, 
particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Fife  in  Murrayshire,  aiid 
by  George  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Cromarty.  In  certain  can- 
tons of  Belgium,  particularly  near  the  village  of  St. 
Nicholas,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  very  solid 
and  elegant  fences  are  made  by  planting  young  beech^ 
es  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  bent  in  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  and  form  a 
trellis.  During  the  first  season  they  are  bound  to- 
nether  bv  osiers  at  the  points  of  intersection,  and  in 
time  become  grafted,  forming  apertures  of  four  orfive 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  bark  of  the  American  white  beech  is  used  for 
tanning  leather,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  oak  baric 
the  leather  made  from  it  is  white  and  durable,  but  in- 
ferior in  this  last  respect  to  that  tanned  with  oak  bark. 
The  purple  or  broad-leaved  American  beech  is  held  in 
higher  esteem  in  North  America  than  the  former.  It 
is  a  hardier  and  larger-growing  tree.  The  timber  is 
described  as  being  less  compact  or  solid  than  that  of 
ihe  English  beech;  planks  of  it,  however,  three  inches 
thick,  are  exported  to  England.  In  summer,  while 
the  sap  is  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  it  is  considered 
a  superior  seasim  for  felling  the  beech  to  that  of  win- 
ter; and  Michaux  states  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  fact,  that  Ihe  timber  felled  in  the  former 
season  is  greatly  more  durable  than  tliat  which  is 
felled  tn  winter. 


Timber  or  Forest  Species. 
Cvpidiferm.     A'at.  Sys. 
beech-tree.  FAGrs. 

Moncecia  Polyandria.    Linn. 
Common  sylvulica        Britain 

Species  for  Ornament,  ^c. 


Ft. 

30 


40 
30 


BEECii-TREE.  FAGUs.  Native  of 

Var.  Purple  purpurei       Germany 

„  Golden  striped  Ivd.  fjliis  aitreis 
Copper  leaved  ciiprea 

Broad-leaved  ferriiginea      N.  Amer. 

White  sylvi'stris        

Fern-leaved  comptoniaful 

Cupidijerce.    J\'at.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Bot.  Name. 

Chestnut.  Castanea. 

Monmeia  Polymdri  t.  Linn. 
Male  Flower — ament,  naked;  calyx,  naked;  co- 
rolii,  five  |)etals;  stamina,  ten  to  twenty.  Female 
Fr.owER — calyx,  five  or  six-leaved,  muiicate,  or  c<>- 
vered  with  soft  spines;  corolla,  none;  stigma,  pencil- 
shaped;  seeds,  nuts,  three,  ovate,  three-sided, enclosed 
in  a  roundish  capsule,  covered  with  soft  spines. 

Time   of  sowing  the  seeds— February.     Soil — A 
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rich  ssndy  loam  raises  the  chcslnul  to  the  greatest 
lierfectiou  as  a  timber  tree;  but  it  appears  to  come  to 
great  maturity  in  clayey  soils,  if  free  from  stagnant 
moisture.     It  will  thrive  also  in  gravel  or  sand,  if  not 
in  too  bleak  or  exposed  a  situation.      I'ses — The  tinri- 
ber  of  the  Castanca  vesca,  or  sweet  chestnut,  is  aid 
to  be   equal  to  that   of  the  oak.     For  underwood  or 
shelter,  in  a  favorable  climate,  there  can  be  no  doibt 
of  its  great  value,  alVording  a  fall  in  every  tensor  twe.ve 
years  lor  hop-poles,  hoops,  &u.     The  chestnut,  if  lot 
originally  a  native  of  Britain,  has  at  least  been  Uflg 
naturalized   in   the  climate.     The  most  ancient  tree 
of  this  species  on  record    is   probably  that  mcntioted 
by  Bradley,   in    Lord    Ducie's   park,   at  Totworh, 
Gloucestershire.    He  states  that  in  1 1 50,  it  wasjty  ed 
the  great  chestnut  of  Totworlh;  and  that,  in  17-20,  it 
measured   fifty  one  feet  in  circumference  at  six  ftet 
from  the  ground.     The   same   tree  is  mentioned,  in 
1791,  by'Lysons,  who  etched  two  views  of  it.     Tiiis 
chestnut,  it  is  highly  probable,  had  lived  a  thousand 
years,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  its  long  duration 
in  the  soil.     At  Buckland,  the  seat  of  Robert  Thro-k- 
monon,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  are  to  be  seen  some  reraarkaaly 
fine  specimens  of  this  tree;  in  several  places  in  Kent, 
and  on   the   banks  of  tlie   Tamer,  in    Cornwall,  all 
evincing  the  great  perfection  to  which  it  arrives  on  a 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey  loam.     The  wood, as  »1- 
ready  mentioned,  is  considered  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
that  of  the  oak,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes: 
opinions,  however,  vary  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  supposed 
facts  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  being  found  sound 
in  very  old   buildings,  are  liable   to  some  degree  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  a  decisive  proof  of  such  wood  be- 
ing chestnut  and  not  oak  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
brought   forward.     We  have  pointed    out  a  certain 
means  of  idenlilying  the  wood  of  different  species  of 
trees.     The  value  of  the  bark  of  ihe  chestnut  for  tan- 
ning is   inferior  to  oak  bark,  and  the  tree  is  not  so 
hardy:  with  these  deductions,  and  tlipy  nre  considera- 
ble, the  two  species  of  trees   may   be  considered  of 
equal  interest  to  the  planter.     The  va'ue  of  the  chest- 
nut for  coppice  wood  tor  the  produce  of  hop  poles,  is 
well  known.     The  varieties  of  the  common  cheslnut 
mentioned   below   are  very   ornamental   trees.     The 
American  chestnut  differs  but  little  from  the  English. 
it  is  most  common  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  and  it  does  not  appear  be- 
vond  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude.     It  flourishes, 
Michaux  states  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  the 
soil  in  general  is  gravelly.     The  nuts  are  smaller  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  European  species,  and  are 
sold  at  three  dollars  per  bushel  in  the  markets  of  New 
York,    Philadelphia,   and  Baltimore.     The  wood  is 
thought  to  be  inferior  to  European  species.    In  France 
that  of  the  common  cheslnut  is  held  in  high  esteem 
for  coppice  wood:  it  is  cut  every  seven  years  for  small 
hoops,   &c.;  at  fourteen  years  for  large  hoops,  and  at 
twenty-five   for  posts  and  light  timber.     Land  so  oc- 
cupied, it  is  stated,  yields  a  rent  superior  to  that  un- 
der other  kinds  of  crops  in  the  proportion   of  four  to 
one.     The  Chincapin   chestnut  is  not  otherwise  re- 
markable than  for  the   beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the 
diminutive  size  of  its  fruit. 

Timber  cr  Forest  Species. 

CHESTNUT.  CASTANEA.        Native  of    Ft. 

Sweet  or  Spanish  v'sca  England       50 

American  ^imericdiifi        America       — 

Species  for  Ornament,  S,-c. 

cHEsTSCT.  CAST A"NrA.         Native  of    Ft. 

Var.  Gold-striped          v^sca  England  50 

„  Silver                     — 

„  Fern-leaved  

,,  Shining-leaved — 

„  Dwarf  or  Chin-  }     .     ., 
capin  ^P"""'" 


N.Amer.     — 


PLATANE^.     JVat.  Sys. 
Eng.  Name.  Dot.  Name. 

Plane  TREK.  Platanus. 

Moniecia  Polyandria.    Linn. 
Male  Flowkr — ament,  globe-shaped;  cn/i/i,  none; 
corolla,  scarcely  perceptible;  anlliers,  growing  around 
filament.     Female  Fi.owk.r — calyx,  ;  amcnt, 

globular;  corolla,  many-petalled;  stigma,  recurved; 
seed,  roundish,  with  a  footstalk,  terminated  by  an 
awl-shaped  style,  with  a  capillary  pajipas  at  the  base. 
Time  of  sot«i»g-  the  seeds — immediately  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  a  moist,  shady  situation,  or  by  layers  and 
cuttings  in  March.  Soil — This  tree  prefers  moist 
luam,  but  free  from  stagnant  moisture.  Uses — Ex- 
cept for  fuel,  the  timber  appears  to  be  of  little  value. 
The  trees  are  admired  for  their  beautiful  shade.  The 
oriental  plane  is  highly  praised  by  ancient  writers. — 
^Elian  and  Pliny  extol  it  for  the  magnitude  of  its 
growth  and  beauty  of  form.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  tree  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
great  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  although  its  introduc- 
tion, according  to  Turner's  Herbal,  is  set  down  as  in 
ISti'i,  or  one  year  before  the  birth  of  that  illustrious 
man;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  his  plantation  of  it  at 
Verulam  first  brought  this  tree  into  public  notice. — 
Its  culture  of  late  years  has  fallen  into  disrepute  from 
the  inferior  quality  of  its  timber.  The  American 
plane,  or  button-wood,  is  also  a  tree  of  large  growth. 
Michaus  measured  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
whose  stem,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  gave  forty- 
seven  feet  in  circumference.  This  tree  being  more 
tender,  or  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  late  spring  frosts, 
has  been  sparingly  planted  of  late  years  in  England, 
and  its  wood  is  not  of  more  value  than  the  furir.er. 
Timber  or  Forest  Species. 
plane-tree.  platanus. 

Oriental  orientalis         Levant       50 

American  oecident'ilis     N.  Amer.  70 

Spanish  accrifiilia         Levant 

Species  for  Ornament,  ^-c. 
plane-tree.  platanus.    Native  of    Ft. 

Wave-leaved  cuneata         Levant         50 

Eng.  Name.  Eot.  Name. 

Sweet  Gum-tree.  Lkhjidambek. 

Male  Flower — amcnt,  conical,  common;  calyx, 
or  involucre,  four-leaved;  corolla,  none;  fduments,  nu- 
merous. Female  Flowep, — calyx,  in  a  globe,  four- 
leaved;  corolla,  none;  styles,  two;  capsule,  two,  en- 
closed at  the  base  by  the  calyx,  one-celled;  seeds, 
many. 

lime  of  sowing  the  seeds — Spring,  in  pots  or  boxes 
of  light  earth;  to  be  shaded  during  summer,  and  pro- 
tected from  severe  frosts  in  winter:  may  be  propagated 
also  by  layers.  Soil — It  will  succeed  best  in  a  sandy 
loam,  but  will  thrive  in  most  kinds  of  soils  of  an  in- 
termediate quality  between  moisture  and  dryness. — 
Use — Ornamental. 

Species  for  Ornament,  S,-c. 

sweet  gum-tree.  LieiUlDAMEER. 

Maple-leaved                    styracifli'/ra      N.  Amer.  30 
Oriental  imbtrbe  — 

CONIFERS. 

Subordo  Taxitiecc.     A'at.  Sys. 

Maidenhaired-tree.  Salisburia. 

Moncecii  Polyandria.    Linn. 
Male   Flower — anient  naked,   filiform;  corolla, 
nQne;anthers,  incumbent,  deltoida.  Female  Flower 
— solitary;  calyx,  four-cleft;  seed,  a  drupe  with  a  tri- 
angular shell.     Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Time  of  sowing — Propagated  by  layers.  Soil — A 
sandy  loam.  Uses — Habit  of  growth  and  ornamental 
foliage. 

Species  for  Ornament,  S,-c. 
Maidenliair-tree  adianlifJlia        Japan  -0 


Vew-tree.  Taxus. 

l)i(ecia  Monadelpliia.  Linn. 
Male  Flower— calj/x,  none,  except  a  four-leaved 
perianth  like  a  bud;  corolla,  none;  stamina,  many; 
anihers,  buckler  shaped,  eight-cleft.  Fkmalk  Flow- 
er— corolla,  none;  style,  none;  seed,  ovate,  oblong, 
projecting  with  its  apex  beyond  the  berry,  which  is 
seated  in  a  globular  cup. 

Time  of  sowing  seeds — Autumn,  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe.  Soil — bandy  loam;  but  it  will  also  grovf 
in  most  kinds  of  soils,  particularly  such  as  are  chalky. 
Uses — Hedges  for  shelter.  The  wood  is  used  by  tur- 
ners, inlayers,  and  cabinet  makers.  It  is  much  va- 
lued for  flood-gates  for  fish-ponds,  axletrces,  cogs  of 
mills,  &c.,  bowls,  wheels,  and  pins  for  pullies,  and  by 
turners  for  spoons,  cups,  &c.  It  lias  been  disputed  whe-  ^ 
tber  the  yew  is  poisonous  or  not:  the  facts,  however,,  in 
confirmation  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  whole  plant 
are  too  numerous  to  admitof  rational  doubt, and, conse- 
quently,  great  caution  should  be  employed  in  planting  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  more  valuable  domestic  animals. 
That  the  berries  have  been  eaten  in  very  small  quan- 
tities with  impunity  seems  to  be  admitted;  and  also 
that  sheep  and  goats,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  less 
affected  by  taking  it  into  the  stomach,  than  horses 
and  cows.  The  yew  is  a  native  of  Britain,  as  well 
as  ofotherparls  of  Europe,  of  North  America, and  Ja- 
pan. The  yew  tree  was  formerly  what  the  oak  nowr 
is,  the  basis  of  our  strength,  for  of  it  the  old  English 
yeoman  made  his  bow,  as  he  now  makes  of  the  oak 
his  seventy-lour  gun  man  of  war. 

The  number  of  remarkable  yew  trees  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  very  interesting;  and  how 
much  more  so  would  they  be  rendered,  had  we  re- 
cords of  the  periods  when  they  were  planted!  but  we 
must,  from  want  of  space,  refer  the  reader  to  Evelyn, 
Gilpin,  Barrington  in  Archsologia.  vii.,  xlviii.,  and 
liii.,  and  to  Martyn's  Edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's 
Dictionary  on  this  point. 

Species  for  Ornament,  4"c- 
YEW-TREE.  TAXUS.  Native  of    Ft_ 

Common  haccdla  Britain  20 

Var.  Striped-leaved 

Hibimica 

Bot.  Name. 
JuNIPERLS. 


Upright  or  Irish 
Eng.  Name. 
Jumper-tree. 

Subordo  Cupressina:. 

Male  Flower — calyx,  of  the  ament,  a  scale;  co- 
rolla, none;  stamina,  three.  Female  Flower — 
c«?ya;,  tiiree-parled;  peiak,  three;  styles,  three;  peri- 
carp, or  covering  of  the  seed,  a  fleshy  berry,  irregu- 
lar with  the  three  tubercles  of  ihe  calyx,  sccJs,  three, 
bonelike,  convex  on  one  side  and  cornered  on  the 
other,  oblong-shaped. 

Soil — Light,  silicious,  sandy  soils.  Uses — The 
common  juniper-bush  is  esteemed  for  its  beauty  as  a 
shrnb,  and  likewise  for  its  berries,  which  are  used  by 
distillers  and  rectifiers  of  ardent  spirits.  The  plants 
are  useful  for  ornament,  when  planted  by  the  mar- 
gins of  woods.  The  red  cedar,  Junipcrus  Virgiiina, 
attains  to  the  size  of  a  limber  tree  in  deepsandy  loam 
soils.  In  that  part  ofWoburn  Abbey  Park  called  the 
Evergreens,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Miller,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Gardener's  Dictionary,  are  to 
be  seen  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  this  tree. 
In  North  America  it  is  found  wild  as  far  as  the  forty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  ]\Iichaux  observes, 
that  it  becomes  less  common,  and  diminishes  in  size 
as  it  retires  from  the  sea-coast.  In  favorable  situa- 
tions, as  in  Ihe  middle  of  small  islands,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  narrow  sounds  that  flow  between  them 
and  the  main,  it  is  forty  and  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood 
is  fragrant  and  fine  grained,  strong  and  durable,  in 
America,  the  wood  is  not  plentiful,  and  is  reserved 
for  those  more  important  purposes  for  which  these 
properties  are  most  required. 

The  white  cedar  grows  naturally  in  wet  grounds 
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in  the  marine  lands  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New 
Jersey.  There  it  attains  to  seventy  and  eighty  feet 
in  height.  Tlie  wood  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  red 
cedar,  and  is  less  durable.  It  is  of  slow  growth  in 
England,  and  even  in  its  native  soil,  for  Michaux 
counted  two  hundred  and  seventy  seven  annual 
growths  in  a  stem  only  twenlyone  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  wood  is  fabricated  into  pales,  wash- 
tubs,  and  churns. 

Species/or  Omamtnt,  S,-c. 

jt/NiPEB-TBtE.  JUMPERUs.      Native  of    Ft. 

Spanish  thunfera  S.  Europe 

Tall  exci'ha  Siberia  20 

Red  cedar  virginidna       N.  Araer.      30 

Savin  sabina  ii.  Europe 

Var.  Striped  leaved        vuriegata         

^     „  Tamarisk-leaved   tamariscijijlia  

Daurian  daurica  Dauria 

Common  conuiu'inis        Britain 

Var.  Swedish  suecica  N.  Europe 

„  Brown-berried        oxyciklriis         Spain 
Phoenician  ])liceiucia         S.  Europe 

Lycian  tijcia  

Scaly-  branched  squamdta        Nepal 

Prostrate-Juniper  prostrdia         N.  Amer. 

Hemispheiical  hemispha:rica  Sicily 

Oblong  ohlmga  Armenia 

Daurian  daurica  Dauria 

Eng.  Name.  Hot.  Name. 

Arbor-Vit.e.  Thuja. 

Calyx,  five- parted;  ))f<ais,  five;  capsule,  three-cell- 
ed; seeds,  solitary,  very  smooth,  obtuse  at  the  base, 
mucronate  and  curved  inwards. 

Time  of  sowing  the  seeds — Spring,  or  as  aoon  as 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Sow  in  puts  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  loam.  The  plants  are,  however,  ge- 
nerally propagated  by  layers — the  first  sometimes  by 
euttings.  Soil — Moist,  sandy  loams  suit  these  trees 
best:  they  however  attain  to  fine  trees  even  in  damp 
clayey  soils,  or  in  dry  sandy  soils.  Uses — They  are 
ornamental  evergreens  for  the  fronts  of  plantations. — 
The  American  arbor-vilae  is  the  only  species  which 
comes  properly  under  the  notice  of  the  forest-planter. 
The  value  of  the  wood  is  considerable;  it  is  slightly 
odorous,  very  light  and  soft  grained.  In  Canada,  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  it  holds  the  first  place  for  dura- 
bility. Fences  made  of  it  last  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  those  of  any  other  species.  'I'he  leaves  are 
made  into  a  salve  with  hog's  lard,  and  used  in  Cana- 
da for  rheumatic  pains. 

Sjieciesfor  Ornament,  ^c. 
Areor-viT-E.  thuja. 

American  occiJentdlis  N.  Amer.  25 

Var.  Close  branched    dinsa  

Chinese  orientdlis  China         — 

Plaited  plicdta  Nootka  Snd. 

Weeping  pindula  Tartary 

Lucas'  Caroliniana  Carolina 

Ctpress-trke.  Cupressus. 

Male  Flower — ament,  imbricated;  calyx,  of  one 
scale;  corollt,  none;  iintltcr.i,  four,  and  sitting,  with- 
out filaments.  Fkmale  Flower — ament,  changing 
to  a  strobile;  calyx,  one-tiowered;  corolla,  none;  stig- 
ma, two,  concave,  points;  seed,  an  angular  nut. 

Tt'wie  of  sowing  the  seeds — Spring,  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, or  in  pol^,  in  dry  light  earth:  to  be  kept  in  the 
cones  until  the  period  of  sowing.  Soil — 'I  his  tree 
delights  most  in  a  sandy  loam,  but  it  will  also  thrive 
and  grow  to  a  considerable  height  in  clayey  soils. — 
l/se— Ornamental  and  econonjical,  as  regards  the 
wood  of  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  cypresses.  The 
wood  of  the  upright  evergreen  cypress  is  said  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  worms,  and  all  putrefaction  for  many 
years.  Professor  Martyn  says,  that  the  doors  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Home  were  built  of  this  wood,  and 
■which  lasled  eleven  hutidred  years,  or  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth's  lime.     '1  his  tree 


deserves  to  be  more  attended  to  by  the  British  plan- 
ter than  it  is  at  present.  The  deciduous  cypress  at- 
tains to  a  timber  size  in  England,  although  it  is  of 
slow  growth.  Having  been  hitherto  planted  with  a 
view  to  ornament  rather  than  to  economy  for  tim- 
ber, its  merits  have  not  been  proved  in  England.  In 
North  America  its  wood  is  highly  valued,  and  in  Lou- 
isiana, it  is  said  to  be  profitably  substituted  for  the 
white  oak  and  pine.  It  attains  to  the  largest  size  in 
low,  damp,  or  swampy  soils,  in  the  southern  slates, 
rising  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  circumference. 

Species  for  Ornament,  ^"C. 

ctpress-tree.         ci'PREssus.         Native  of  Ft. 

Upright                         semperv'irens       Candia  iiO 

Var.  Spreading            horizontulis        — 

^f  f^   '  f  lusitdnica  Portugal       — 

White  thyo'ides  N.  Amer. 

Com.  deciduous  disitchutn  

Var.  Long  leaved         nutnns  

Twisting  tondusa  Nepal 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

Description  of  a  method  of  cidtivaling  Peach  Trees, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  their  premature  decay;  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  forty  Jive  years,  in  De- 
laware State,  and  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyha- 
jiia.  By  TJiomas  Coidter,Esq.,vf  Bedford  Ooim- 
ty,  Penn. 

The  death  of  young  peach  trees  is  principally  owing 
to  planting,  transplantmg, and  pruning  the  s«me  s/oc/c, 
which  occasions  it  to  be  open  and  tender,  with  a  rough 
bark;  in  consequence  of  which,  insects  lodge  and 
breed  in  it  and  birds  search  alter  them,  whereby 
wounds  are  made,  the  gum  exudes,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  tree  is  useless.  'I'o  prevent  this,  transplant 
your  trees  as  young  as  possible,  if  in  the  kernel  it  will 
be  best,  as  there  will  then  beno  check  of  growth.  Plant 
them  sixteen  feet  apart.  Plough  and  harrow  between 
them  for  two  years  without  regard  to  wounding  them, 
but  avoid  tearing  them  up  by  the  roots.  In  the  month 
of  March  or  April,  in  the  third  year  after  transplant- 
ing, cut  them  all  off  by  the  ground,  plough  and  harrow 
among  them  as  before,  but  with  great  care  to  avoid 
wounding  or  tearing  them.  Softer  all  the  sprouts  or 
scions  to  grow,  even  if  they  should  amount  lo  half  a 
dozen  or  more;  they  become  bearing  trees  almost  in- 
stantaneously, on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  root. 
Allow  no  animals  but  hogs  to  enter  your  orchard,  for 
fear  of  their  wounding  the  shoots;  as  a  substance 
drains  away  through  the  least  wound,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  the  tree  and  the  good  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

If  the  old  stock  is  cut  away  the  third  year  after 
transplanting,  no  more  shoots  will  come  lo  maturity 
than  the  old  stump  can  support  and  nourish;  the  re- 
mainder will  die  before  they  bear  fruit,  and  may  be 
cut  away,  taking  care  not  to  wound  any  other  slock. 
The  sprouts,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  will  bend  and 
rest  on  the  ground  in  every  direction  for  many  years, 
all  of  them  being  rooted  as  if  they  had  been  planted, 
their  stocks  remaining  tough  and  their  bark  smooth, 
for  twenty  years  and  upwards.  If  any  of  the  sprouts 
from  tlie  old  stump  should  happen  to  split  ofl"  and  die, 
cut  them  away,  they  will  be  supplied  from  the  ground 
by  others,  so  that  you  may  have  trees  from  the  same 
for  one  hundred  years,  as  I  believe.  I  have  now 
trees  from  one  to  thirty-six  years  old,  all  from  the 
same  stump.  Young  trees,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  bear  fruit  the  second  year;  but  this  fruit  will  not 
ripen  so  early  as  the  fruit  on  the  older  trees  from 
the  same  slump.  Three  years  afier  the  trees  are  cut 
off,  the  shoots  will  be  sufficiently  large  and  bushy  to 
shade  the  ground  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grass. 


that  might  injure  the  trees;  therefore  ploughing  will 
be  useless,  and  may  be  injurious  by  woundin;;  them. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  manure  peach  trees,  as  the 
frut  of  manured  trees  is  always  smaller  and  inferior 
to  tiat  of  trees  which  are  not  manured.  By  manur- 
ing, you  make  the  peach  trees  larsjer,  and  apparently 
more  flourishing,  but  iheir  fruit  will  be  of  a  bad  kind, 
looLing  as  green  as  the  leaves,  even  when  ripe,  and 
later  than  that  of  trees  which  have  not  been  manured. 
PeEch  trees  never  require  a  rich  soil;  the  poorer 
the  soil  the  better  the  fruit;  a  middling  soil  pro- 
duces the  most  bountiful  crop.  The  highest  ground 
is  the  best  for  peach  trees,  and  the  north  side  of  hills 
is  most  desirable,  as  it  retards  vegetation,  and  pre- 
venls  the  destruclive  effeclsof  late  frosts  which  occur 
in  he  month  of  April,  in  Pennsylvania.  Convinced 
by  long  experience,  of  the  truth  of  these  observations, 
the  author  wishes  they  may  be  published  for  publio 
berefit,  and  has  been  informed,  thai  Col.  Luther 
Mtrtin  and  another  genteman,  in  the  lower  part  of 
M^ryland,  have  adopted  a  similar  plan  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

'By  the  above  process  it  is  of  course  not  pretended 
that  any  particular  variety  of  the  peach  can  be  cer- 
ta  nly  produced — nothing  hut  a  chance  medley  of  va- 
rieties can  be  expected. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer.^ 


RED  BEETS. 


Red  beets  furnish  from  a  given  surface  of  ground,  a 
Streater  quantity  of  nutriment  for  horses  and  cattle, 
ihan  any  other  kind  of  forage.  Wherever  its  culti- 
vation is  understood,  it  has  the  preference  over  all 
other  roots.  It  succeeds  in  almost  all  soils,  is  but 
little  afl'ected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  does  not 
much  fear  drought;  and  prepares  the  ground  very 
well  for  a  succeeding  crop. 

Throughout  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  leaves  are 
from  time  to  time,  stripped  off  and  given  to  cattle, 
which  eal  Ihem  with  avidity,  and  easily  fatten  upon 
them.  Fowls  are  also  fed  upon  them;  they  are  first 
hashed  up  and  mixed  with  bran.  Pigs  eat  them  with 
a  good  relish.  Milk  cows,  when  fed  upon  them,  fat- 
ten at  the  expense  of  their  milk.  The  leaves  are 
equally  valuable  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Beets  should  be  gathered  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  put  away  in  a  dry  state;  and  when  prepared  for 
catlle,  they  must  be  cut  up  fine  with  some  suitable 
instrument,  and  may  be  given  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  straw  or  hay. 

They  are  equally  fit  for  horses,  with  the  precaution 
of  adding  a  variety  of  cut  straw  and  hay,  well  mixed 
together.  This  food  will  preserve  them  strong  and 
vigorous,  as  is  well  ascertained  in  Germany,  where 
beets  are  much  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  fattening  of  a  bullock,  forty  or  fifty  lbs.  of 
beets  per  day,  mixed  with  five  or  six  lbs.  of  dry 
fodder,  will  accomplish  the  object  in  the  space  of  four 
months.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  it  in  three  se- 
parations, since,  by  feeding  often,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  goes 
farther. 

Finally,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  stable  fatten- 
ing, throughout  the  year,  beets  furnish  a  very  impurf 
tant  addition  to  this  means  of  augmenting  the  mass  of 
valuable  manure. 

They  may  serve  also,  on  occasion,  for  the  food  of 
men;  they  are  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
sons than  turnips,  and  their  leaves  supply,  for  several 
months,  an  excellent  food  for  caltle.  'I'he  root  may 
be  easily  preserved  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 
They  give  to  milk  an  excellent  taste  and  quality. — 
Cattle  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  are  never  tired  of 
tliem.  The  culture  of  no  forage  root  can  compare 
with  that  of  the  beet  in  the  number  of  advantages 
which  the  industrious  cultivator  may  derive  from  them. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  introduction 
of  Ihem  into  places  where  they  are  not  already  in 
vogue. — Bib.  Univ.  for  June,  1831. 


No.  U.  Vot.  14.] 
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(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  WATER-MELONS. 

Middlesex,  Mny  10,  1832. 

Tn  your  paper  of  the  26th  of  Ai)ril,  1  notice  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  froiti  a  member  uf  C'ona;ress  on  the 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  ihe  watermelon.  I  think 
the  mode  recommended  by  him  is  mucli  too  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  not  better  cak-nlated  to  produce  the 
desired  eflect  than  a  more  simple  and  cheap  mode 
which  is  practised  at  the  south.  On  this  subject  1 
have  had  some  little  experience,  the  result  of  which 
I  am  willing  to  communicate  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  and  others. 

About  the  year  ISOi  I  had  some  grounds  ridged  for 
sweet  potatoes;  when  about  to  plant  my  foreman  ask- 
ed me  for  some  water-melon  seeds;  I  gave  him  about 
a  gill,  which  he  distributed  among  the  planting  hands, 
directing  ihem  to  plant  one  seed  once  in  about  a  rod, 
near  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

These  vines  grew  and  flourished  astonishingly,  pro- 
ducing from  four  to  si.\  melons  each,  most  of  which 
were  three  feet  long  and  from  si.\  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  of  very  fine  flavor  and  sold  readily  ul  the 
Savannah  market,  at  from  621  to  75  cents  each,  so 
that  I  received  about  §3.75  from  each  vine. 

The  same  season,  I  took  unwearied  pains  to  prepare 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  which  I  directed  to  be  plant- 
ed on  a  level  in  the  Yankee  fashion.  My  foreman, 
old  Tom,  told  me,  "liim  no  do  mass^i,  liiin  all  sjioil;''' 
in  fact  1  never  scraped  5  dollars  profit  from  the  whole 
acre.  The  sun  and  rain  spoilt  the  whole  of  them. — 
^ly  cow  yard  contained  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  I 
ridged  about  half  of  it,  and  planted  it  with  water- 
melons; from  this  small  patch  I  sold  rising  of  75  dol- 
lars worth  of  melons.  The  patches  were  all  planted 
from  the  same  seed,  and  the  soil  was  clear  sand;  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  difference  in 
the  produce  w.is  not  owing  to  the  seed,  and  that  sand 
is  no  preventive  to  the  depredations  of  the  yellow 
bug.  The  best  preventive  against  them  is,  to  make 
small  boxes  about  8  inches  square,  cover  these  with 
millinet  as  soon  as  the  vines  appear  above  ground, 
put  on  the  boxes,  and  keep  them  on  until  the  vines 
liave  put  out  their  third  leaf,  when  the  boxes  may  be 
removed  for  the  season,  as  no  bugs  will  trouble  them 
afterwards.  R.  M.  W. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Stra%vberries. — This  delicious  fruit  was  in  the 
New  York  markets,  on   the  25th  of  May.     On  the 
29th   they  were  selling  at  twenty-two  cents  per  bas- 
ket. 

[Query.  How  many  in  a  "basket" — a  pint  or  a 
peck?  They  were  selling  in  Baltimore  about  the 
same  time  at  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
quart. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer.] 


RURAI,  ECONOXKCY, 


(From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and 
Journal.) 

IMPORTED  STOCK. 

Boston,  March  22,  1832. 
To  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  .Massachusetts  So- 
ciety  for  promoting  Agriculture: 
Gentlemen, — It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that 
some  respectable  farmers  show  a  disposition  not  only 
to  indulge  prejudices  against  the  imported  breeds  of 
cattle,  but  to  excite  these  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
others.  They  appeal  to  a  popular  feeling,  and  a  very 
natural  one,  which  too  easily  besets  us — "our  own 
superiority.''  "The  true  worth  of  ourancient  breed," 
says  one,  "as  to  their  competition,  is  very  much  ne- 
glected." Again — "our  old  accustomed  breeds  are 
unnoticed.  "  In  the  most  approved  practices  of  breed- 
ing of  stock,  perhaps  no  better  reason  need  be  given 


for  a  change,  than  this  very  fact,  that  it  is  our  old 
accustomed  breed,  on  which  a  cross  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  that  cause  only.  As  the  disadvantage  of 
breeding  "in  and  in"  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been 
admitted,  Ihe  principle  of  a  change  of  breed  or  cross, 
by  judicious  selections,  has,  it  is  believed,  induced  al- 
most universal  assent  and  practice. 

Some  contend,  that  a  given  weight  may  be  placed 
on  any  part  of  animals  to  correct  a  deficiency;  and 
others,  that  every  disposition  and  property  may  be 
unproved  by  a  skiful  observation  and  practice  herein. 
The  attention  of  agriculturists  in  Europe,  has  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  engaged  in 
th.'s  process.  In  England  more  especially — if  we  can 
believe  all  we  see,  or  all  we  hear,  or  any  part  of  it — 
animals  of  extraordinary  production,  as  well  as  those 
of  great  beauty;  size  and  power,  with  a  favorable  dis- 
position to  fatten,  have  been  brought  to  view.  In- 
stances might  be  here  quoted,  but  they  are  too  well 
known  to  need  it.  Wherever,  in  any  country,  a  judi- 
cious ^election  of  stock  has  been  in  careful  continued 
practice,  we  must  shut  our  eyes  and  seal  up  our 
senses  not  to  perceive  the  beneficial  result.  And  why 
should  we  doubt  our  power  in  this  particular?  It  seems 
the  all-wise  intention  in  our  condition,  that  we  should 
cultivate  and  improve  every  thing  about  us!  And  do 
we  not  so  do?  How  is  it  with  the  horse  and  various 
other  animals?  Are  they  not  bred  and  reared  for  va- 
rious uses,  by  careful  selection  and  attention?  And 
why  should  we  easily  and  indolently  admit  that 
nothing  is  to  be  effected  in  our  cattle,  forming,  as  they 
do,  the  great  sources  of  our  comfort  and  support? 

But  though  our  efl^jrts  in  this  country  may  have 
been  less  strenuous  and  uniform,  and  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time,  still  we  do  not  want  proofs  of  what  may 
be  done  at  home.  Our  cattle  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, as  the  Sutton  race  will  show.  Those 
who  most  dislike  the  imported  breed,  tell  of  some  na- 
tive stock  in  their  neighbourhood  which  is  superior. 
Be  it  so!  Our  stock  was  mostly  derived  from  Great 
Britain,  and  is  doubtless  as  capable  of  improvement. 

All  that  is  to  be  said,  is,  that  when  that  which 
time  only  can  produce,  has  for  nearly  a  century  been 
in  careful  progression,  a  prudent  ronsideration  will 
avail  of  the  advantage. 

It  is  further  complained,  "that  much  is  said  of  the 
imported,  and  little  or  nothing  of  our  native  stock." 
If  this  alludes  to  any  general  expression  or  opinion,  it 
will  have  its  due  weight  and  no  more.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  to  promote  a  judkions  selection,  as  the  great 
thing  necessary,  and  so  their  committees  have  uni- 
formly urged.  The  premiums  on  milch  animals  have 
been  mostly  given  to  native  stock,  it  is  believed;  some 
to  the  imported  breed  to  be  sure;  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  the  former  makes  this  natural.  In  many  cases 
the  richness  of  the  milk  in  the  imported  breed,  has 
been  remarkable;  and  their  general  size,  proportion 
and  beauty,  has  been  thought  to  exceed  our  old  race. 

The  disappointment  of  a  farmer,  who  has  paid  a 
large  price  for  an  animal  (as  has  occurred)  that  has 
long  legs  and  "a  bag  that  is  difficult  to  be  found,"  is 
to  be  regretted,  but  these  things  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen. But  it  is  earnestly  contended  for  in  Europe  and 
by  many  here,  that  where  there  has  been  a  long 
transmission  of  improved  blood  in  stuck,  this  occurs 
much  more  rarely!  - 

The  improved  short  horns  are  not  generally  es- 
teemed a  long-legged  race;  many  of  them  are  great 
milkers;  though  fur  this  property  they  are  thought 
by  some  to  have  too  great  a  tendency  to  become  fat. 
By  this  facility  they  often  disappoint  those  who  wish 
to  increase  their  breed.  This  disposition  to  fatten  is 
so  felt  in  England,  that  at  their  Smithfield  cattle-show 
last  year,  it  was  proudly  said,  "Foreigners  may  boast 
of  their  sunny  climes,  of  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
their  soil,  of  their  grapes  and  their  wine,  and  their 
olive  yards,  but  no  land  but  England  can  boast  of 
their  fat  citHe-show." 

The  object  of  the  trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agri- 


cultural Society,  is  to  encourage  whatever  is  connect- 
ed with  the  great  staplesof  the  country — not  to  write 
down  one  race  of  cattle  and  set  up  another.  What- 
ever means  are  at  hand,  let  them  be  made  use  of. — 
But  if  others  and  superior  can  be  had  from  abroad, 
brought  home  and  used  to  greater  advantage,  let  ua 
not  be  loo  steadfast  in  our  old  habits  and  practices, 
lest  we  should  perceive  too  late,  that  we  have  stood 
still  while  others  have  advanced. 

I  am  yours,  John  Wellbs. 


iyEiscz:i.z.Aiirz:ous. 


(From  a  late  London  paper.) 
CHLORINE  GAS. 

This  gas  is  that  which  is  considered  by  medical 
men  as  the  most  powerful  disinlector  and  preventer 
of  contagion.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  most  effectual  in 
almost  instantly  stopping  bad  smells,  whether  arising 
from  drains,  or  from  putrid  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

Hence   its  use   has  now  become  very   general. 

There  are  various  modes  of  obtaining  it,  and  of  course 
the  chemists,  studying  their  own  interest,  recom- 
mend that  by  which  they  obtain  the  largest  profit: 
namely,  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  chemical 
preparation  is  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  in 
a  short  while  a  certain  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  taken 
up  in  the  water,  and  when  this  water  is  sprinkled 
about  a  house,  the  chlorine  gas  rising  into  the  air, 
during  the  process  of  evaporation,  stops  bad  smells, 
and  is  supposed,  chiefly  on  this  account,  to  have  a 
power  of  counteracting  contagion.  By  far  the  cheap- 
est mode,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient  of  obtaining 
chlorine  gas  is  to  take  the  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  muriatic  acid. 

If  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
be  put  into  a  cup  or  basin,  and  about  a  tea  spoonful  of 
muriatic  acid  poured  upon  it,  there  will  soon  rise  suf- 
ficient chlorine  gas  for  a  large  room.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  every  day  a  little  acid,  and  to  shake 
the  manganese  a  little.  If  too  much  acid  be  used,  the 
chlorine  will  be  felt  to  be  unpleasant.  The  mangan- 
ese will  not  lose  its  efficacy  for  a  fortnight.  As  man- 
ganese is  sold  wholesale  at  ten  or  twelve  shillings  the 
cwt.  and  is  retailed  for  four  pence  a  pound,  and  muri- 
atic acid  is  sold  wholesale  for  about  three  half  pence 
the  pound  in  measure,  and  is  retailed  at  a  reasonable 
rate  to  the  ounce  by  every  chemist,  for  less  than  the 
expense  of  two  pence,  and  with  little  or  no  trouble,  a 
suite  of  apartments  may  be  kept  disinfected  for  a  fort- 
night. To  use  an  equally  efficient  amount  of  chloride 
of  lime  Would  cost  fifty  limes  the  money,  and  be  very 
troublesome.  Why  have  none  of  Ihe  Boards  of  Health 
given  this  information  to  the  public?  No  other  an- 
swer can  be  given  except  that  three-fourths  of  the 
members  knew  nothing  at  all  what  they  were  about, 
and  the  other  fourth  had  an  interest  in  keeping  them 
and  the  public  in  the  dark.  From  chloride  of  lime  the 
chemists  have  derived  a  profit,  unusual  even  in  their 
trade.  For  instance,  about  the  amount  of  one  ounce 
put  in  water,  will  make  sixteen  bottles  of  bleaching 
liquid,  which  are  sold  at  half  a  crown  each;  together, 
two  pounds.  The  chloride  of  lime  cost  the  chemist 
just  one  halfpenny.  It  is  true  the  bottles  and  cerks 
cost  something  in  addition. 

But  to  return  to  the  making  of  chlorine  gas  from 
manganese  and  muriatic  acid,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  readers,  who  may  wish  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  real  or  imaginary  contagion  of 
cholera.  The  explanation  will  be  familiar  to  our  sci- 
entific readers.  Muriatic  acid  was  ascertained  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  to  be  composed  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen. When  it  is  poured  on  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  it  is  decomposed  into  two  constituent 
parts,  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  and  forming  water,  whilst  the  chlorine  rises  in 
the  form  of  gas. 
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Prices  Cwreiil  in  JVcio  rork.Jnnc  9. 
Beeswax,  j'tllow  18a20.  CoKon.New  Orleoi.s  .lOJ 
a  .ISiUpland,   .8^   a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a   llj.  Cotton 
Bag-Jills',  Hemp, yd.  l-lia  17;  Flax  13  a  14.i;  Flax,  Ame- 
rican ,1  a  8.-  Flaxseed.  1  biisli. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   Vork,  bbl.5.76a ;  Canal,  G.li  a  6.37; 

Bait.  Hwd-5t.  6.60  a ;  Kli'd.  citj  mills  a ; 

country,  5.94  a ;   Alexand'a,  6.12  a  6.60;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.76    a  — ;   Pelersg.  a ;  Kyc  Flour, 

4.25  a  4.37;    Indian  Meal  ,per  bbl.  3.i:5  a  3.50  per  lihd; 

15.50  a ;    Grain,  Wheat,   North,  a ;  Vir. 

1.15  a  1.28;  Rye,  North,  78  a  85;  Corn ,  Yel.  Nor. —  a 

65;Barley,    .—  a ;  Oats, Sth.  and  North,  .48  a  56 

Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu. 7. GO  a  S.OO; Pro 
visions.  Beef,  mess  9.50  a  10.76;    prime  6.37^  a  6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,  7^3  9^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl 

12.75  a  14.00;  prime  10.25  alO  81. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand,  we  oSer 
for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Ofilce  and  Seed  Store, 
the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  maybe  re- 
lied  on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 


EARLY  DUTCH, 
EARLY  WHITE  DUTCH, 
GARDEN  STONE, 
YELLOW  ABERDEEN, 
YELLOW  BULLOCK, 
L.\RGE  NORFOLK  FIELD. 

Also  tbe  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva- 
nia Field,  and  Cushaw. 


WHITE  FLAT 

Do         do  NORFOLK, 
RED  TOP, 
YELLOW  FLAT, 
KUTA  BAGA, 


THE  SYLVA  AMERICANA; 

Or  a  Description  of  the  FOREST  TREES  indigenous 
to  the  United  Slates,  Practically  and  Botanically  con- 
sidered. Illuslrated  by  more  than  one  hundred  Engrav- 
ings.    By  D.  J.  BROWNE. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.     Price  2.50. 


DEVON  CALVES. 

For  sale,  if  taken  immediately,  a  full  blood  Devon 
Bull  Calf,  4  weeks  old.     Pi-ice  $30. 

Also,  a  three-quarter  blood  DevonHeifer,  same  age. 
Price  %%0. 

Both  these  are  beautiful  animals,  and  will  not  be 
sold  at  these  prices  unless  taken  immediately. 

Address  1. 1.  Hitchcock  at  this  office.         May  18.  It. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $160.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  oHers  at  his  store  and  manufactory, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors.  Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen ;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  VVeeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &e.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  buihel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


VALUABLE   COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Teeswater  and  Holderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  ihese  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderncss 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers )  Avere 
brought  to  this  country  by  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  two  months  old.  Apply  to  I.  I. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
June  1. 


WOOL. 
LYMAN  REED,  Commission  Merchjint,  JVb.  195 
Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  grateful  for  the  patronage  of 
his  friends  and  the  public,  again  tenders  his  services, 
assuring  them  that  any  consignments  of  WOOL,  for- 
warded to  him  for  sale,  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. He  wishes  individuals  to  bear  in  mind  the/ac(, 
that  his  time  and  attention  are  devoted  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  SALE  of  Wool  on  commission  only. 
Therefore  on  every  consignment  of  Wool  forwarded  to 
him  the  utmost  exertions  « ill  be  made  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  consignors.  His  time  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  article,  and  having  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
render  more  satisfactory  sales,  than  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  and  various  grades  and  quali- 
ties of  the  article.  He  is  weekly  furnished  by  regular 
correspondents  in  Boston  and  New  York,  with  a  price 
current,  and  correct  information  of  the  value  in  those 
markets:  and  whenever  better  prices  can  be  obtained 
there,  he  has  arrangements  made  with  experienced 
and  responsible  houses  in  those  cities,  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  any  consignments  which  he  may  have  orders 
to  forward  to  those  places. 

All  letters  addressed  to  him  (post  paid,)  asking  in- 
formation respecting  prices,  &c.  will  receive  immedi- 
ate attention. 
L.  R.  has  leave  to  refer  to 

Tiffany,  Shaw  &  Co.  )  „   ... 

Cobb,  Wyman  &  Co.  ]  Baltimore. 

David  H.  Thompson,  Frederick,  Md. 

G.  W.  Rutter  &  Co.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Zane  &  Pentony,  Wheeling,  Va. 

Isaac  Uo£f,  Winchester,  Va. 

Allison  Owen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Russell  and  Matthews,  Zanesville,  do. 

J.  Armstrong  &  Son,  Maysville,  Ky. 

Liesly  Combs,  Esq.  Lexington,  do. 

Muir  &  Wiley,  )  ,      .     .,,      , 

Lawrence  &  Anderson,  I  Louisville,  do. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&c. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  J75.  Horse 
Powers  $75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  I .  Grant  street,  near  Pratt  street  xeharf. 


B.a.i:.TIIMOSI3   FKICSS   CVRRTSNTi 


Baltimore  Market. — The  prices  of  flour  and  wheat 
continue  to  advance,  owing  entirely  to  the  scarcity  of 
grain  in  market.  City  mills  flour  for  shipping  has  been 
sold  at  $6.50,  and  Susquehanna  red  wheal  has  been 
sold  at  $1.36  per  bushel.  Two  cargoes  of  corn  have 
just  been  sold  at  67  cents,  and  oats  at  45  cents. 

Tobacco. --Seconds  .as  in  quality,  3.00  aS. 00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8. 00-, 
wrappery,  suitable f or segars, 6. 00  a  16  00; yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  9S1  hlid.  Md.;  78  hhds. 
Ohio;  97  hhds.  Ken.  and  3hds.  Penn.— total  1159  hds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family  ,$6.76  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,    6.50     a  —  city   mills,  6.25   a  6.60 

.Susq.6.25o ;    Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;  Grain, best 

red  wheat,  1.30  o  1.35;  white  do  1.35;  Susq.  1.30,  a  1-38 

— Corn,  white,  66  a  67,  yellow  66   a  67;  Rte,  85  a 

— Oats,  45  a  — . — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70 — 
Clover-seed  — a  —— — Timothy,  —  a Or- 
chard  Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

0 Herd's,  75   a  874— Lucerne  —  "  37^  lb. — 

Barlet,-Flaxseed  1.50  ol.62-CoTTON,Va.8alO|-Lotk 
9o  13— Alab.So.  lli~Tenn..8  a.  10;  N.  Car.  8  a  .10- 

UplandSo  llJ-WHisKEv.hhds.  1st  p.28i  a ;  in  bbis, 

30  0  31 Wool,  irasAf((,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  50 

a  6o;  American  Full  Blood, 46  a  50;  three  quarters  do, 
40  a  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  a  36;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  25;quarterdo  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton, $2250230;  Country  dew-rotted, — 
o  7c.  lb.  water-rotted  .74  0 8c. -Feathers,  Sej  a  3T;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a ,   ground, 1.60   a — bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a  — — ;  high 
pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  uSO.Ou;  bar  Sus.pcrton, 
72.50  aSO. 00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a6.50_ 
Oak   wood,  3.26   a  3.50 — Hickory, 4.50   a  . 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

New  Chinese  Mulberry;  Remarks  on  it's  Advantage' 
in  Feeding  Silkworms,  by  the  Editor — Sheep,  Compa- 
rative Value  of  the  Merino  and  Saxony  Breeds,  with 
some  General  Observations  on  their  Management,  &o. 
— On  the  Cultivation  of  Potatoes — Account  of  t!ie 
Alfalfa  or  Spanish  Clover— Letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
Chisolm  giving  an  Account  of  a  Species  of  Silk  Grass 
— Planting;  Enumeration  of  the  Difl'erent  Species  of 
Forest  Trees— Cultivation  of  Peach  Trees  with  a  View 
to  Prevent  their  Premature  Decay — Red  Beets  Used  in 
Germany  as  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle — Simple  and 
Profitable  Method  of  Cultivating  VValer-melons — Prices 
of  Strawberries  in  New  York  and  Baltimore — Improve- 
ment of  our  Cattle  Recommended  by  Crossing  on  the 
Best  Imported  Breeds — Directions  for  Making  Chlorine 
Gas,  to  be  used  as  a  Disinfector  and  Preventer  of  Con- 
tagion— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New 
York  and  Baltimore  Markets— Advertisements. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  June  i2,  1832. 


Ritkhn  on  Calcareous  MA^URF.s. — In  behalf  of 
the  ap;rioiiliiir;(l  ciuiimiinily,  we  most  hearlily  Ihank 
Mr.  lidiminil  Rnffin,  of  Virginia,  for  his  Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manures.  It  is.  wiihuut  an  e.\ce|)tion, 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant.  The  book  contains 
24'^  pages,  12  mo.,  and  in  that  brief  space  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  discussed: — General  description  of 
earths  and  soils;  the  siiils  and  state  of  agriculture  ol 
the  tide  water  district  of  Virginia;  the  capacities 
of  soils  for  improvement;  effects  of  the  presence  of 
calcareous  earth  in  Suils;  results  oi'  the  chemical  e.\- 
aminati'ins  nf  various  soils;  chemical  examination  of 
lich  soils  ciintainiiig  no  calcareous  earth;  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  acid  and  neutral  Soils;  the  miide  of  opera- 
tion of  calcareous  earth  in  soils;  the  practical  effects  of 
calcareous  manurei;  effects  of  the  same  on  acid  soils 
reduced  by  cultivation,  also  on  exhausted  acid  soils 
under  their  second  growth  of  trees,  and  on  neutral 
soils,  alone,  or  with  gypsum;  damage  caused  by  cal- 
careous manures  and  its  remedies;  recapitulation  of  the 
effects  of  calcareous  manures  and  directions  for  their 
most  profitable  application;  their  permanency;  their 
expense  and  profit;  directions  for  digging  and  cart- 
ing mail;  different  significatidus  of  calcareous  earth; 
names  usually  given  to  soils  often  incorrect;  some  ef- 
fects of  .-lavery  on  agriculture;  opinions  that  soils  are 
generally  calcareous;  calcareous  earth  a  preserver  of 
putrescent  animal  matter;  marling  in  England;  liming; 
cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  on  acid 
soils;  estimates  of  the  cost  of  labor  applied  to  marling. 
All  these  subjects  are  sufficiently  treated  in  detail  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  yet  with  a  brevity  and  in  a 
style  that  admirably  adapts  the  book  to  the  means  and 
capacities  of  all  persons  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  author  does  not  i]retend  that  his  treatise  is 
adapted  to  all  parts  ot  the  United  Stales  nor  even  to  all 
parts  of  Virginia — he  modestly  confines  its  applica- 
tion to  lower  Virginia,  or  that  part  of  the  state  below 
the  falls  of  the  several  rivers — a  range  of  country 
with  which  he  has  been  long  practically  acquainted, 
and  where  he  has  seen  the  effects  of  the  principles  he 
lays  down.  He  might,  however,  safely  have  extend 
ed  the  application  of  his  principles  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  (and  to  all  countries  too)  where  lime  is  not  in 
the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  where  it  is  obtaina- 
ble for  application  at  a  reasonable  price;  for  there  is 
no  principle  more  clearly  established  than  that  lime  is 
an  essential   ingredient  in  all  gocjd  soils. 

Mr.  Ruffin  commenced  this  Essay  with  a  view  to 
its  pub'ication  in  the  American  Farmer.  The  theo- 
retical opinions  supported  in  it,  together  with  his  ear- 
liest experiments  wiih  calcareous  manures,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Farmer  in  1821 — (see  vol.  3, 
page  313.)  No  reason,  he  says,  has  induced  him  to 
retract  any  of  the  important  positions  thin  assumed; 
but  the  many  imperfections  in  that  publication,  which 
grew  out  of  his  want  of  experience,  made  it  his  duly, 
at  some  future  time  to  correct  its  errors  and  supply 
the  deficiences  of  proof  from  the  fruits  of  subsequent 
practice  and  observation.  With  these  views  the  pre- 
sent essay  was  commenced  and  finished,  in  182(j,  but 
the  work  had  so  grown  on  his  hands,  that  instead  of 
being  of  a  size  suitable  for  insertion  in  an  agricultural 
journal,  it  would  have  filled  a  volume, and  his  unwil- 
lingness to  assume  so  conspicuous  a  position  as  the 
publication  in  that  form  would  have  required,  and  the 
fear  that  his  work  would  be  more  likely  to  meet 
with  neglect  or  censure,  than  applause,  induced  him 
to  lay  it  aside.  Since  then,  however,  the  use  of  fossil 
shells  has  greatly  increased,  but  from  a  disregard  of 
the  theory  of  the  operation  of  this  manure,  most  per- 
sons, have  used  it  injudiciously,  and  have  damaged 
more  or  less  of  their  lands.  Fearful  that  these  disas- 
trous results  would  destroy  the  reputation  of  this  in 
Taluable  manure,  he  determined  to  publish  the  essay. 
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The  experience  of  five  years  sini'e  it  was  written,  lias 
not  contradicted  any  of  the  opinions  then  advanceil, 
and  he  has  added  the  reports  of  his  experiments  to 
the  present  lime. 

The  author  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  make  such 
extracts  as  we  may  think  proper,  and  accordingly  we 
have  enriched  our  columns  tbis  week,  with  a  pretty 
copious  one,  for  the  double  purpose  of  disseminating 
the  valuable  information  it  contains,  and  of  furnishing 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  book  in  support  of  the  opinion, 
advanced  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  it  ie  the 
best  work  extant  on  the  subject.  We  shall  not  so  far 
interfere  witli  the  rights  nf  the  publisher  as  to  injure 
the  Sale  of  the  hook  by  republishing  too  much  of  it; 
ihough  we  believe  that  if  we  were  to  copy  the  whole 
it  would  advance  the  sale  of  the  book  considerably; 
for  all  persons  when  they  become  acquainted  with  its 
merits  will  be  glad  to  possess  it  in  its  present  neat 
and  compact  form,  notwithstanding  they  might  have 
access  to  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Farmer. 

It  is  due  to  ourselves  to  lemark.  that  Mr.  Ruffin 
had  made  arrangements  for  putting  an  early  copy  into 
our  hands,  but  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us  it  has 
never  reached  us,  and  we  are  now  indebted  for  a  copy 
of  it  to  Messrs.  McDowell  &  Son  of  this  city,  hence 
the  lateness  of  the  present  notice.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Campbell,  of  Petersburg,  Va..  and 
for  sale  at  the  office  ot  the  American  Farmer,  and  at 
G.  McDowell  &  Son's,  Baltimore. 

CJ^A  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  book 
will  be  found  in  another  page.  It  reached  us  just  as 
our  last  number  had  gone  to  press. 


Good  rhyme  but  had  reasoning. — The  Village  Re- 
cord has  the  following  agricultural  distich.  We  sus- 
pect the  parties  to  whose  especial  use  the  several  grains 
are  appropriated,  would  not  be  very  scrupulous  in 
making  the  division,  particularly  if  they  came  for  their 
shares  singly.  We  doubt  whether  either  of  them 
would  even  extend  to  the  others  the  proportion  allot- 
ted in  a  similar  division  of  spoil,  by  the  worthy  man 
who  undertook  to  divide  four  cents  amongst  three 
claimants,  himself  being  one,  as  follows — "there's  two 
for  you  two,  and  two  for  me  too." 

"We  were  pleased  the  other  day  with  the  reply  of 
a  farmer  to  our  question,  how  many  kernels  [of  corn] 
he  put  in  a  hill 

One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow. 
One  .'or  the  cut  worm,  and  two  to  grow." 

BLACK  HEAD  IN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  June  12,  1S32. 

Sir — From  the  unusual  number  of  black  heads  in 
the  present  growing  wheat,  will  you  request  some  of 
the  experienced  farmers,  to  s-ay  in  you'-  very  useful 
paper,  wheiher  it  is  what  is  called  the  smut,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
growing  wheat, or  whether  it  will  have  any,  and  how 
it  may  be  prevented  from  injuring  seed  wheat,  when 
about  to  be  seeded?  Your  compliance  with  the  above 
will  oblige  an  inexperienced  Farmer. 

[The  "black  head"  is  not  what  is  known  by  the 
term  smut,  nor  is  it  considered  a  very  serious  evil — 
it  is  merely  a  deduction  of  the  heads  affected  from 
the  crop. — Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  ASP.'VRAGUS. 

When  I  planted  my  asparagus  bed  two  years  ago 
this  month,  (May,)  I  had  a  quantity  of  horn  shavings 
and  chips.  They  were  spread  over  the  ground,  and 
my  gardener  was  directed  to  dig  them  into  the  bed 
prepared  for  asparagus.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and 
the  best  man  I  ever  saw  handle  a  spade;  but  he  scold- 
ed bitterly  about  it— he  declared  it  would  never  grow, 
and  no  doubt  wished  in  his  heart  it  would  prove  so. 
For  the  first  year,  no  effect  at  all  was  observable. — 
Last  year  the  plants  were  tolerably  thrifty;  and  for 


two  weeks  past,  this  spring,  I  have  been  <l:iily  cutting 
largo  ((uantities  of  the  finest  asparagus,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  shavings  have  began  to  decom- 
pose, and  their  fertilizing  power  is  enormous.  They 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Last  spring,  a  year  n;:;o,  I  spaded  up  a  piece  of 
ground  with  a  gooil  supply  of  horn  shavings  on  it — 
It  had  been  manured  with  nothing  else.  1  sowed  a 
few  seeds  of  the  Sea  Kale.  They  came  up,  but  the 
cut  worm  made  sad  work  with  them,  and  a  part  only 
liveil.  In  autumn  I  cut  some  crowns  and  pieces  of 
root  from  the  living  ones  to  fill  the  missing  places,  and 
they  are  now  pushing  out  with  great  vigor.  I  have 
cut  some  fine  blanched  shoots  this  spring  from  the 
largo  ones.  It  is  equal  to  asparagus,  and  affords  jT 
pleasant  variety  for  the  table.  Another  spring  they 
will  be  in  perfection. 

Last  spring  I  purchased  a  dozen  roots  of  the  Pie 
Plant  for  two  dollars.  1  divided  every  root  into  as 
many  pieces  as  it  had  crowns,  and  planted  tliem.  1 
had  forty-four  fine  plants  from  them,  and  furnished 
my  family  with  all  they  wanted  for  tarts  and  pies, 
and  had  plenty  to  give  away  besides.  These  were 
planted  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  with  the  sea  kale, 
two  feet  apart,  and  grew  in  great  luxuriance.  Both 
pie  plant  and  kale  were  covered  in  the  lall  with  fresh 
horse  manure.  It  has  not  been  removed,  and  their 
large  thrifty  crowns  are  pushing  through,  rank  and 
green  as  I  ever  saw  it.  All  the  ground  for  these 
plants  was  tilled  only  in  the  nsual  way  of  making 
garden  beds. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Jl/ai/  16</j,  IS32. 

Turpentine  is  low;  1600  bris  of  good  quality  have 
been  sold  at  lis  Gil;  and  for  inferior  10s  9d  per  cwt. 
was  accepted.  The  salesof  Clover  Seed  amount  to  150 
casks,  to  speculators,  at  GO  to  63s,  chiefly  at  the  for- 
mer price.  No  sales  of  Flaxseed  to  report.  Here 
the  season  is  over.  They  are  still  selling  a  little  in 
some  of  the  Irish  ports.  Our  Corn  market  yesterday 
was  flat,  and  lower  prices  accepted.  Little  done  ia 
Flour  either  in  bond  or  duty  paid. 

We  had  very  good  reason  to  look  for  an  improved 
demand  for  Cotton  in  our  market  last  week,  but  first 
came  reports  of  the  scourge  Cholera  being  in  the 
town,  and  next  the  defeat  of  Ministers  on  the  great 
question  of  Reform,  and  their  subsequent  resignation. 
These  things  combined  filled  many  with  alarm,  and 
produced  the  two-fold  effects  of  causing  buyers  of  cot- 
ton to  purchase  with  more  caution,  and  holders  to 
press  their  stock  on  the  market:  the  result  was  a  de- 
cline of  l-8d  per  lb.  on  short  stapled  cotton  generally, 
and  in  some  instances,  to  effect  sales,  we  doubt  not 
still  greater  concessions  were  made  to  the  buyers.—. 
The  sales  of  the  week  are  as  follows: — 

190  Sea  Island,  lOialGJ;  10  Stained  do,  6i;  6250 
Upland, 5  7-8a7  1-8;  980  Orleans,  6a8d,  10  84;  1360 
Tennessee,&c.  5  5-4a6  5-8;  300  Pernambuco8.)a8  7-8; 
500  Bahiaand  Macaio,6Ja7*';830  Maranham,7a8  5-8; 
30  West  India,  7  l-3a7S;  260  Egyptian,  7  l-8a8J; 
170  Surat,  4ia5J. 

The  chief  sales  made  in  Upland  and  Mobile  were 
from  6  3  8  to  6*  and  6  5-8;  in  Orleans  from  6i  to6S; 
and  in  Tennessee,  from  6  to  6  1-3.     The  whole  went 
to  the  trade  except  500  Am.  taken  by  export  buyers. 
London,  May  14. 

P.  S.  The  corn  market  heavy  to-day,  and  prices  for 
middling  and  inferior  Wheat  is  per  qr.  lower. 

Liverpool,  CoR^■  Exchange,  May  15. 

At  to  day's  market  all  descriptions  of  wheat  were 
fully  1  d.  per  70  lbs.  lower  than  on  this  day  se'nijrht, 
but  at  this  reduction  the  finerqualities  were  decidedly 
more  saleable.  There  was  scarcely  any  alteration  in 
the  value  of  flour.  A  large  business  was  done  in 
oats,  and  at  prices  rather  above  those  obtainable  at  the 
close  of  the  week;  but  2  s.  9  d.  may  be  considered  ao 
extreme  quotation  for  Irieh.  Oatmeal  was  dull  of 
sale  at  24  s.  6d.  to  25  8.  per  load. 
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A&RICUI.TUAI:- 


(From  an  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,  by  E.  Uuffin.) 

CALCAREOUS  MANURES. 

Effects  of   Calcareous  Manures,  and  Dfrec- 

tio.ns  for  their  most  profitable  application. 

Information  obtained  from  statements  in  detail  of 
ao-ricLiltural  experiments,  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  an 
inquirer,  than  a  mere  report  of  the  general  opinions 
of  the  experimenter,  derived  from  the  results.  But 
however  valuable  may  be  this  mode  of  reporling  facts, 
it  is  necessarily  deficient  in  method,  clearness,  and 
conciseness.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  bring  to- 
gether the  general  results  of  these  experiments  in  a 
somewhat  digested  form,  to  serve  as  rules  for  practice. 
Some  other  effecis  will  also  be  stated,  which  are 
equally  e.-tablished  by  experience,  but  which  did  not 
belong  to  any  accurately  observed  experiment. 

The  results  that  have  been  reported  confirm  in  al- 
most every  particular  the  chemical  powers  before  at- 
tributed 10  calcareous  manures,  in  the  theory  of  their 
action.  It  is  admitted  that  causes  and  effects  were 
not  always  proportioned— and  that  sometimes  trivial 
apparent  contradictions  were  presented.  But  this  is 
inevitable,  even  with  regard  to  the  best  established 
doctrines,  and  the  must  perfect  processes  in  agricul- 
ture. There  are  many  practises  universally  admitted 
to  be  beneficial — yet  there  are  none,  which  are  not 
found  sometimes  useless,  or  hurtful,  on  account  of 
some  other  attendant  circumstance,  which  wis  not  ex- 
pected, and  jierhaps  not  discovered.  Every  applica- 
tion of  calcareous  earth  to  soil,  is  a  chemical  operation 
on  a  great  scale.  Decompositions  and  new  combina- 
tions are  produced,  and  in  a  manner  generally  con- 
forming to  the  operalor's  expeclations.  But  other 
and  unknown  agents  may  sometimes  have  a  share  in 
the  process,  and  thus  cause  unlooked  for  results. — 
Such  differences  between  practice  and  theory  have 
sometimes  occurred  in  my  use  of  calcareous  manures 
(as  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  reported  experi- 
ments) but  they  have  neither  been  frequent,  uniform, 
nor  important. 

The  benefit  derived  from  marling  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vegetable  or  other  putrescent  matter  given 
to  the  soil.  It  is  essential  that  the  cultivation  should 
be  mild,  and  no  grazing  permitted  on  poor  lands. — 
Wherever  farm-yard  manure  is  used,  the  land  should 
be  marlcjd  heavily,  and  if  done  previously,  so  much 
the  better.  The  one  manure  cannot  act  by  fixing  the 
other,  except  so  far  as  they  are  in  contact,  and  both 
well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

On  galled  spots,  from  which  all  the  soil  has  been 
washed,  and  where  no  plant  can  live,  the  application 
of  marl  alone  is  utterly  useless.     Putrescent  manures 
alone  would   there  have  but   little   effect,  unless  in 
great  (]uantity,  and  would  soon  be  all  lost.     But  marl 
and  putrescent   matter  together  serve  to  form  a  new 
aoi),  and  thus  both  are  brought  into  u.seful  action:  the 
liiarl  is  made  active,  and  the  putrescent  manure  per- 
tnanent.  But  though  a  fertile  soil  may  thus  be  created, 
and  fixed  durably  on   gulls  otherwise  irreclaimable, 
the  cost  will  generally  exceed  the  value  of  the  land 
recovered,  from  the  great  quantity  of  putrescent  mat- 
ter required.     Much  of  our  acid  hilly  land,  has  been 
deprived  by  washing  of  a   considerable   portion  of  its 
natural  soil,  though  not  yet  made  entirely  barren. — 
The  foregoing  remarks  equally  apply  to  this  kind  ol 
land,  to  the  extent  that  its  soil  has  been  carried  off'. — 
It  will  be  profitable  to  apply   marl  to  such  land  — but 
its  effect  will  be  diminished,  in  proporiion  to  the  pre- 
Yiuus  removal  of  the  soil.     Calcareous  soils  are  much 
less  apt  to  wash  than  other  kinds,  from  the  difference 
of  texture.     When  a   field  that  h:is  been  injured  by 
washing,  is  marled,  within  a  few  years  after  many  ot 
the  old  gullies  will  begin  to  produce  vegetation,  and 
show  »  Siiil  gradually  forming  from  the  dead  vegeta- 
bles brought    there  by  wind   and  rains,  although    no 
means  should  be  used  to  aid  ih.s  operation. 


The  effect  of  marling  will  be  much  lessened  by  the 
soil  being  kept  under  exliausiin^  cultivation.  Such 
were  the  circunisiances  under  which  we  may  suppose 
that  marl  was  tried  and  abandoned  many  years  ago. 
Supposing  that  marl  was  lo  enrich  by  direct  action,  it 
is  most  probable  that  it  was  applied  lo  some  of  the 
poorest  and  most  exhausted  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  manure  a  fair  trial.  The  disappointment 
of  such  ill  founded  expectations,  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  experiment  not  being  repeated,  or  being 
scarcely  ever  referred  to  again,  except  as  evidence  of 
the  worthlessness  of  ma,  I.  Yet  with  proper  views 
of  the  aciion  of  Ibis  manure,  this  experiment  might 
have  as  well  proved  at  first,  the  early  efficacy  and 
value  of  marl,  as  it  now  do.-s  its  durabiliiy. 

When  acid   soils  are  equallv    poor,  the    increase  of 
the  first  crop  from  marling  will   be  greater  on  sandy, 
than  on  cl  y  soils;  thoogli  ihe  latter,  by  heavier  dress- 
ings and  longer  lime,  may  ultijuately  become  the  bcSt 
land.     The   more  acid   the  growth  of  any  soil  is,  or 
would   be,  if  suffered  lo  stand,  the  more    increase  of 
crop  may  be  expected   from   marl;  which    is  directly 
the  reverse    of  the  ellects  of  putrescent    manures, — 
The  increase  of  the    fir,t  crop   on    worn    acid  s  il,  1 
have  never  known  under  fifiy  per  cent.,   and  often  is 
as  much  as  one  hundred- and  the  improvement  con- 
tinues to  increase  slowly  under  mild  tillage.     In  Ibis, 
and  other  general  slaieinenis  of  effecis,  1  suppose  the 
land  to  bear   not  more  than    two  crops  in   four  years, 
and  not  to  be   sulijected  to  grazing — and   that  a  suffi- 
cient cover  of  marl  has  bi;cn  laid  on   for  use,  and    not 
enouo-h  to  cause  disease.     It  is  true,  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  fix  that  [iroper  medium,  varying 
as  it  may  on  every  change  of  Soil,  of  siluation,  and  of 
the  kind  of  marl.     But  wliaiever  error  may  be  made 
in  the  proporiion  of  marl  applied,  let  it  be  on  the  side 
of  light  dressing,  (except  where  putrescent  manures 
are  also  laid  on) — and  if  less  incriase  of  crop  is  gain- 
ed lo  the  acre,  the  cost  and  labour  of  marling  will  be 
lessened  in  a  greater  proportion.     If,  after  tillage  has 
served  to  mix  the  marl  well  with  thesoil, sorrel  should 
still  show  to  any  exleU,  il  will   sufficiently  indicate 
that  not    enough  marl    had   been  applied,  and   that  it 
may  be  added  to,  safely  and  profitably.   If  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  ilsconditionand  tieatment.and  thestrength 
of  the  marl,  all  were  known,  it  would  be  easy  to  di- 
rect the  amount  of  a  suitable  dressing:  but  without 
knowing  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  safest  to  give 
two  hundred  and  fif  y  or  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  worn  acid  soils,  and  at  least  twice  as  much  to 
newly  cleared,  or  well  manured  land.     Besides  avoid- 
ing danger,  it  is  more  profiiable  to  marl   lightly  at 
first  on  w-eak  lands.     If  a  farmer  can  carry  out  only 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  marl  in  a  year,  he  will  derive 


increase  of  crop,  caused  by  marling,  hut  as  much  more 
as  the  amount  of  the  diniunition,  which  would  other- 
wise have  followed.  Every  intended  clearing  of 
woodland,  and  especially  of  that  under  a  second 
growlh,  ought  to  be  marled  before  cutting  down — and 
it  will  be  siill  better,  if  it  can  be  done  several  years 
before.  If  the  application  is  delated  until  the  new 
land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  ihoiigh  much  pu- 
trescent matter  will  be  saved,  still  more  must  be 
was'ed.  By  using  marl  some  years  before  obtaining 
a  crop  fro)ri  it,  as  many  more  growths  of  leaves  will 
be  convened  to  useful  manure,  and  fixed  in  ihe  soil — 
and  Ihe  increased  fertility  will  more  than  compensate 
for  ihe  delay.  By  such  an  operation  we  make  a  loan 
to  ihe  soil,  with  a  distant  time  for  payment,  but  an 
ample  security,  and  at  a  high  rale  of  compound  in- 
terest. 

Some  experienced  cultivators  have  believed  that 
the  most  profitable  way  to  manage  pine  old  fields, 
wlien  cleared  of  their  second  growth,  was  to  cultivate 
them  eveiy  year,  until  worn  out  — because,  as  they 
said,  such  land  would  not  last  much  longer,  no  mat- 
ter how  mildly  treated.  This  opinion,  which  seerns 
so  ahsord — and  is  opposed  to  all  the  received  rules  for 
good  husbandry,  is  considerably  supported  by  the 
properlies,  which  are  here  ascribed  to  such  soils.— 
When  these  lands  are  first  cut  down,  an  immense 
qoaiitily  of  vegetable  matter  is  accumulated  on  the 
surface — which,  notwithstanding  its  accompanying 
acid  quality,  is  capable  of  making  two  or  three  crops 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  Ihe  land  was  ever  able  to 
bear.  But  as  the  soil  has  no  power  to  retain  this 
vegetable  matter,  it  will  begin  rapidly  to  decompose 
and  waste,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  Hill  be 
lost,  exce])t  so  much  as  is  caught  while  escaping,  by 
the  roots  of  growing  crops.  The  previous  application 
of  marl,  would  make  it  profitable  in  these,  as  well  as 
oiher  cases,  to  adopt  a  mild  and  meliorating  course  of 
tillage. 

Less  improvement  will  be  obtained  by  marling 
worn  soils  of  the  kind  called  "free  light  land,"  than 
other  acid  soils  which  originally  produced  much  more 
sparingly.  'I'he  early  productiveness  of  this  kind  of 
soil,  and  its  rapid  exhaustion  by  cultivation,  at  first 
view  seem  to  contradict  the  opinion  that  durability 
and  the  ease  of  improving  by  pulrescent  manures,  are 
propcrrtioned  to  the  natural  feilility  of  the  soil.  But 
a  full  consideration  of  circumstances  will  show  that 
no  such  contradiction  exists. 

In  defining  Ihe  term  n  ittiralfertilVy,  it  was  stated 
that  it  should  not  be  measured  by  the  earliest  pro- 
ducts of  a  new  soil,  which  might  be  either  much  re- 
duced, or  increased,  by  temporary  causes.  The  early 
fertility  of  free  light  land  is  so  rapidly  destroyed,  as  to 


more  product,  and  confer  a  greater  amount  of  improve-  take  away  ail  ground  for   considering  it  as  fixed  in, 

ment,  by  spreading  it  over  forty  acres  of  the  land   in-  and  belonging  to  the  soil.     It  is  like  the  effect  of  dung 

tended  for  his  next  crop,  ihan  on  twenty,  llioug;h  the  on  the  same  land  afterwards,  which  throws  out  all  its 

increase  lo  the  acre,  would  probably  be  greatest  in  the  effect  in   the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  and  leaves 

latter  case.     By  the  lighter  dressing,  the  whole  farm  the  land  as  poor  as  before.     But  still  it  needs  expla- 

will  be  marled,  and  be  storing  up  vegetable  matter,  in  nation  why  so  much  productiveness  can  at  first  be  ex- 


half  the  time   that  it  could   be  marled   at  double  the 
rate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  calcareous  earth  applied  at 
one  lime  cannoi  begin  loact  as  manure,  before  several 
years  have  passed,  owing  to  the  coarse  stale  of  many 
of  the  shells,  and  ihe  want  of  thoroughly  mixing  them 
with  the  soil.  Therefore,  if  enough  marl  is  applied 
to  obtain  its  full  effect  on  the  first  course  of  crops, 
there  will  be  too  much  afterwards. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  profit  to  be  derived  from  marl 
ing,  though  not  tlie  most  apparent,  is  on  such  soils  as 
are  full  of  wasting  vegetable  matter.  Here  the  effect 
is  mostly  preservative,  and  the  benefit  may  be  great, 
even  though  Ihe  increase  of  crop  may  be  very  incon 
siderable.  Putrescent  manure  laid  on  any  acid  soil, 
or  the  natural  vegetable  cover  of  those  newly  cleared, 
without  marl,  would  soon  be  lost,  and  the  crops  reduc- 
ed to  one  half,  or  less.  But  when  marl  is  previously 
applied,  this  waste  of  fertilily  is  prevented;  and  the 
estimate  of  benefit  should  nut  only  include  the  actual 


erteil  by  any  acid  soil.  The  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  following  reasons.  These  soils,  and  also  their 
subsoils,  are  principally  composed  of  coarse  sand, 
which  makes  them  of  more  open  texture  than  best 
suits  pine,  and  (when  rich  enough)  more  favorable  to 
other  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  have  no  natural  acid, 
and  therefore  decompose  more  readily.  As  fast  as 
the  leaves  rot,  they  are  of  course  exposed  to  waste — 
but  the  rains  convey  much  of  their  finer  parts  down 
into  the  open  soil,  where  the  less  degree  of  heat  re- 
lards  iheir  final  decomposition.  Still  this  enriching 
matter  is  liable  to  be  further  decomposed,  and  to  final 
was;e:  but  though  conlinually  wasting,  it  is  also  con- 
tinually added  to  by  the  rotting  leaves  above.  The 
shelter  of  the  upper  coat  of  unrolled  leaves,  and  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  cause  the  first  as  well  as  the  last 
stagis  of  decomposition  to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  fa- 
vor the  mechanical  process  of  the  producis  being  mix- 
ed witli  ihe  soil.  But  there  is  no  chemical  union  of  the 
vegetable  matter  with  thesoil.  When  the  land  is  clear 
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ed,  and  opened  bv  il><.  plonyli,  llie  decniipcsilKiii  of  all 
the  Koci'xiiitaled  veofplablr  m.iller  is  li.isieni-d  by  llie 
increased  action  oC  sun  and  air,  and  in  a  sbort  time 
converts  every  tiling  into  Huid  lor  plants.  This  abun- 
dant supply  suflices  to  produce  t»o  or  three  finecrops. 
But  now,  the  most  I'ruiiful  source  of  veoetable  matter 
has  been  cut  otV — and  the  soil  i*:  liopt  so  lieated  (by  its 
open  texture)  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  enriching  matirrs, 
even  il  they  «vere  I'urnished.  The  land  soon  becomes 
poor,  and  must  remain  so,  as  lonpf  as  these  causes 
operate,  even  ihonyh  cultivated  under  the  mildest  ro- 
tation. When  the  transient  ferlility  of  such  a  soil  is 
gone,  its  acid  cjiialities  (which  were  before  concealed 
in  some  measure  by  so  much  enriching  mailer,)  be- 
come evident.  ISorrel  and  broom  grass  cover  the  land; 
and  if  allowed  to  stand,  pines  will  take  cumjilete  pos- 
session, because  the  poverty  of  the  soil  leaves  them 
no  rival  to  contend  with. 

Marling  deepens  cultivated  sandy  soils,  even  lower 
than  the  plough  may  have  penetrated  This  was  an 
unexpected  result,  and  when  first  observed,  seemed 
scarcely  credible.  But  this  effect  also  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  power  of  calcareous  earth  of  fixing  ma- 
nures. .\3  slated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  so- 
luble and  finely  divided  particles  of  rotted  vegetable 
matters  are  carried  by  the  rains  below  the  soil:  but  as 
there  is  no  calcareous  earth  there  to  fix  them,  they 
must  again  rise  in  a  gaseous  form,  after  their  last  de- 
composition, unle-s  previously  taken  up  by  growing 
plants.  But  after  the  soil  is  marled,  calcareous  as 
well  as  putrescent  matter  is  carried  down  by  the  rains 
as  far  as  the  soil  is  open  enough  for  them  to  pass. — 
This  will  always  be  as  deep  as  the  ploughing  has 
been,  and  in  loose  earth  somewhat  deeper — and  the 
chemical  union  formed  between  these  different  sub- 
stances, serves  to  fix  both,  and  thus  increases  the 
depth  of  the  soil.  This  effect  is  very  different  from 
the  deepening  of  a  soil  by  letting  the  plough  run  into 
the  barren  subsoil.  If  by  this  inechanical  process,  a 
soil  of  only  three  inches  is  increased  to  five,  as  much 
as  it  gains  in  depth,  it  loses  in  richness.  But  when 
a  marled  soil  is  deepened  gradually,  its  dark  color  and 
apparent  richness  is  increased,  as  well  as  its  depth. 
Formerly  single  horse  ploughs  were  used  to  break  all 
ray  acid  -oils,  and  even  thev  would  often  turn  up  sub- 
soil. The  averaji;e  depth  of  soil  on  old  land  did  not 
exceed  three  inches,  nor  two  on  the  newly  cleared. — 
Even  befure  marling  was  commenced,  my  ploughing 
had  generally  sunk  into  the  subsoil — and  since  1SJ5, 
most  of  this  originally  thin  S(jil  has  required  three 
mules,  or  two  good  horses  to  a  plough,  to  break  the 
necessary  depth.  The  soil  is  now  from  five  to  seven 
inches  deep  generally,  from  the  joint  operation  of  mar- 
ling and  d-epening  the  ploughing  a  little  in  the  be- 
ginning of  every  course  of  crops. 

On  acid  soils  without  manure,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  raise  red  clover — and  even  wiili  every  aid  from 
putrescent  manure,  the  crop  will  be  both  uncertain 
and  unprofitable.  The  recommendation  of  this  grass 
as  part  of  a  general  system  of  iinproi  ement,  by  the 
author  of  Arator,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  im- 
provements were  made  on  soils  far  belter  than  such 
as  are  general.  After  much  waste  of  seed  and  labor, 
and  years  of  disappointed  efforts,  I  gave  up  clover  as 
ntterly  hopeless.  After  marling  the  fields  on  which 
raising  clover  had  been  vainly  attempted,  there  arose 
from  its  scattered  and  feeble  remains,  a  growth  which 
served  to  prove  that  its  cultivation  would  then  be 
Bafe  and  profitable.  Ii  has  since  been  gradually  ex- 
tended over  most  of  the  fields.  It  will  stand  well, 
and  maintain  a  healthy  growth  on  the  poorest  marled 
land:  but  the  crop  is  t<jo  scanty  for  mowing,  or  perhaps 
for  profit  of  any  kind  on  most  light  soils,  unless  aided 
''y  gyps'""-  Newly  cleared  lands  yield  better  clover 
than  the  old,  though  the  latter  may  produce  as  heavy 
grain  crops.  The  remarkable  crops  of  clover  raised 
on  very  poor  clay  soils,  after  marling,  have  been  alrea- 
dy described.  This  grass,  even  without  gypsum, 
and  still  more  if  aided  by  that  manure,may  add  great- 
ly te  the  improving  power  of  marl:  but  it  will  do  more 


harm  than  service,  if  we  greedily  take  from  the  soil 
too  large  a  share  of  this  sii|iply   of  putrescent  matter, 

Some  other  plants  less  welcome  than  clover,  are 
still  more  favoreil  by  marling,  (ireensward,  blue 
grass,  wire  grass,  and  partridge  pea,  will  soon  extend 
so  as  to  be  not  less  impediments  to  lillagn,  than  evi- 
dences of  an  entire  change  in  the  character  and  power 
of  the  soil. 

With  all  the  increase  of  products  that  I  have  as- 
cribed to  marling,  the  heaviest  crops  stated  may  ap- 
pear inconsiderable  to  farmers  who  till  soils  more  fa- 
vored by  nature.  Corn  yieldingt>venly-five  or  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  is  doubled  by  many  natural  soils 
in  the  western  states,  and  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat,  will  still  less  compare  with  the  product  of  the 
best  limestone  clay  land.  '1  he  cultivators  of  our  poor 
region,  however,  know  that  such  products,  without 
any  future  increase,  would  be  a  prodigious  addition  to 
their  present  gains.  Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
rewards  are  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  many  of  my 
countrymen  speedily  to  accept  tliein.  The  opinions 
ot  many  farmers  have  been  so  long  fixed,  and 
their  habits  are  so  uniform  and  unvarying,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  excite  them  to  adopt  any  new  plan  of  im- 
provement, except  by  promises  of  prcjfiis  so  great, 
that  an  uncommon  share  of  credulity  would  be  neces 
sary  to  expect  their  fulfilment,  'i'he  nett  profits  of 
marling,  if  estimated  at  twenty  or  even  fitly  percent, 
per  annum  on  the  expense,  forever — or  the  assuranc,' 
by  good  evidence,  of  doubling  the  crops  of  a  farm  in 
twelve  years — will  scarcely  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  would  embrace  without  any  scrutiny  a  plan 
that  promised  five  times  as  much.  Hall's  scheme 
for  cultivating  corn  was  a  stimulus  exactly  suited  to 
iheir  lethargic  state:  and  that  impudent  impost  Jr 
found  many  steady  old-fashioned  farmers  willing  to 
pay  for  his  directions  for  making  two  thousand  five 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  with  the  hand  labor  of  only 
two  men. 

The  Permanency  of  C.alcarkous  Manures. 

I;  has  been  staled  that  the  ground  on  which  an  old 
experiment  was  made  and  abandoned  as  a  failure  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  still  continues  to  show  the  effects 
of  marl.  Lord  Kames  mentions  a  fact  of  the  contin- 
ued beneficial  effect  of  an  application  of  calcareous 
manure,  which  was  known  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old.*  Every  author  who  has  treated 
of  manures  of  this  nature,  attests  their  long  duration: 
but  wlien  they  say  that  they  will  last  twenty  years, 
or  even  one  hundred  and  tv\enty  years,  it  amounts  to 
the  admission  that  at  some  future  time  the  effects  of 
thfse  manures  will  be  lust.  This  I  deny — and  from 
the  nature  ai:d  action  of  calcareous  earth,  claim  for  its 
effects  a  duration  that  will  have  no  end. 

If  calcareous  earth  applied  as  manure  is  not  after- 
wards combined  with  some  acid  in  the  soil,  it  must 
retain  its  first  form,  which  is  as  indestructible,  and  as 
little  liable  to  be  wasted  by  any  cause  whatever,  as 
the  sand  and  clay  that  form  the  other  earthy  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil.  The  only  possib!e  vent  for  its 
loss,  is  the  very  small  proportion  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  is  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  naming. 

Clay  is  a  manure  for  sandy  soils,  serving  to  close 
their  too  open  texture.  When  so  applied,  no  one  can 
duubt  but  that  this  effect  of  the  clay  will  last  as  long 
as  its  presence.  Neither  can  calcareous  earth  cease 
to  exert  its  peculiar  powers  as  a  manure,  any  more 
than  clay  can,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  lose  its  power 
of  making  sands  more  firm  and  adhesive.  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  minute  quantity  drawn  up  into 
growing  plants,  it  is  as  absurd  to  assert  that  the  cal- 
careous earth  in  a  soil,  whether  furnished  by  nature 
or  not,  can  be  exhausted,  as  that  cultivation  can  de- 
prive a  soil  of  its  sand  or  clay. 

But  on  my  su[)position  that  calcareous  earth  will 
change  its  form   by  combining  with  acid  in  the  soil. 
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it  may  p.  rliaps  he  doubled  whether  it  is  equally  safe 
from  waste  under  its  new  form.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  permanency  of  this  compound  cannot  be 
proved  by  its  insolubility,  or  other  pr<iperties,  because 
neither  the  kind  nor  the  nature  of  the  salt  itselfisyet 
known.  But  judging  from  the  force  with  which  good 
neutral  soils  resist  the  exhaustion  of  Iheir  fertility, 
and  their  always  preserving  their  peculiar  character, 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  "the  calcareous  earth  once 
present,  was  lessened  in  durability  by  its  chemical 
change  of  form.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  ac- 
tion of  calcareous  earth  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tn:ike 
a  poor  acid  soil  fertile:  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  other  substances,  and  particularly  Ibis  salt  of 
lime,  may  not  serve  as  well  to  preserve  the  ferlility 
bestowed  by  calcareousearth.  All  that  is  required  for 
this  purpose,  is  thepowerol  combining  with  putrescent 
matter,  and  thereby  fixing  it  in  the  scjil:  and  judo-ina 
solely  from  effects,  this  power  seems  to  be  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  this  new  cimibinationof  lime. 
If  this  salt  is  the  oxalate  of  lime,  (as  there  is  most 
reason  to  believe,)  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  conse- 
quently safe  from  waste— and  the  same  properly  be- 
longs to  most  other  combinations  of  lime  with  vegeta- 
bleacid.  The  acetate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  water, and 
while  alone,  might  be  carried  (iff  by  rams.  But  if  it 
combines  with  putrescent  matter,  by  chemical  aflini- 
ty,  its  previous  solubility  will  no  longer  remain.  Cop- 
peras is  easily  soluble:  hut  when  il  forms  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  ink,  il  can  no  longer  be  separately 
dissolved  by  water,  or  laken  away  from  the  coloring 
matter  combined  with  it.  In  rich  limestone  soils,  and 
some  of  our  best  river  lands,  in  which  no  calcareous 
earth  remains,  we  may  su|ipnse  that  its  change offorir. 
look  place  centuries  ago.  Yet  h(jwever  scourged  and 
injured  by  cultivation,  they  still  show  as  strn°ngly  as 
ever  those  qualities  which  were  derived  from  thetr  for- 
mer calcareous  ingredient.  When  the  dark  color  of 
such  soils,  their  power  of  absorption,  and  of  holding 
manures,  their  friability,  and  their  peculiar  fitness  for 
clover  and  certain  other  plants,  are  no  longer  to  be 
distinguished,  then,  and  not  before,  may  the  salt  of 
lime  be  considered  as  lost  to  the  soil. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  ihe  mode  by  which  calcareous 
manure  acts.  Its  effects  may  be  anticipated  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  my  experience  extends.  Let  us 
trace  the  supposed  effects,  froiti  the  causes,  on  an  acid 
soil,  kept  under  meliorating  culture.  As  soon  as  ap- 
plied, the  calcareous  earth  combines  with  all  the  acid 
then  present,  and  to  that  extent,  is  changed  to  the  ve- 
getable saltol  lime.  The  remaining  calcareous  earth 
continues  to  take  up  the  after  formations  of  acid,  and 
(together  with  the  salt  so  produced,)  to  fix  pulresceut 
manures  as  fast  as  these  substances  are  presented  until 
all  the  lime  has  been  combined  with  acid,  and  all 
their  product  combined  with  putrescent  matter.  Both 
those  actions  then  cease.  During  all  the  lime  neces- 
sary for  those  changes,  the  soil  has  been  regularly  in- 
creasing in  productiveness;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  before  iheir  completion,  the  product  had  risen 
from  ten  to  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
soil  has  then  become  neutral.  It  can  never  lose  its 
ability  (under  the  mild  rotation  supposed,)  of  produc- 
ing ifiirty  bushels — but  it  has  no  power  to  rise  above 
that  product.  Vegetable  food  continues  to  form,  but 
is  mostly  wasted,  because  the  salt  of  lime  is  already 
combined  with  as  much  as  il  can  act  on;  and  what- 
ever excess  of  vegetable  matter  remains  on  the  soil,  is 
kept  useless  by  acid  also  newly  formed,  and  left  free 
and  noxious,  as  before  the  application  of  calcareous 
earth.  But  though  this  excess  of  acid  may  balance 
and  keep  useless  the  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  it 
cannot  affect  the  previously  fixed  fertility,  nor  lessetj 
the  power  of  the  soil  to  yield  its  then  maximum  pro- 
duct of  thirty  bushels.  In  this  slate  of  things,  sorrel 
may  again  begin  to  grow,  and  its  return  may  be  taken 
as  notice  that  a  new  marling  is  needed, and  will  afford 
additional  profit,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  by 
destroying  the  last  formed  acid,  and  fixing  the  last 
supply  of  vegetable   matter.     Thu»  perhaps  five  or 
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ten  bushels  more  may  be  added  to  the  previous  pro- 
duct, and  a  power  given  lo  the  soil  gradually  to  in- 
crease as  much  more,  before  it  will  stop  again,,  for  si- 
milar reasons,  at  a  second  maximum  product  of  forty 
or  fifty  bushels,  I  pretend  not  to  fix  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  one  or  more  of  these  gradu- 
al changes:  but  as  the  termination  of  each,  and  the 
consequent  additional  marling,  will  add  new  profits, 
it  ought  to  be  desired  by  the  farmer,  instead  of  his 
wishing  that  his  first  labor  of  marling  each  acre,  may 
also  be  the  last  required.  Every  permanent  addition 
of  five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  previous  average  crop, 
will  more  than  repay  the  heaviest  expenses  that  have 
yet  been  encountered  in  marling.  But  whether  a  se- 
cond application  of  marl  is  made  or  not,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine such  a  consequence  as  the  actual  decrease  of  the 
product  once  obtained.  My  earliest  marled  land  has 
been  severely  cropped,  compared  to  the  rotation  sup- 
posed above,  and  yet  has  continued  toimprove,  though 
at  a  slow  rate.  The  part  first  marled  in  1818,  has 
since  had  only  four  years  of  rest  in  fifteen;  and  has 
yielded  nine  crops  of  grain,  one  of  cotton,  and  one 
year  clover,  twice  mowed.  This  piece,  however,  be- 
sides being  sown  with  gypsum,  (with  little  benefit,) 
once  received  a  light  cover  of  rotted  corn  stalk  ma- 
nure. The  balance  of  the  same  piece  of  land  was 
marled  for  the  crop  of  1 82 1 — Ijas  borne  the  same  treat- 
ment since,  and  has  had  no  other  manure,  except  gyp- 
sum once,  (in  18J0,)  which  acted  well.  These  pe- 
riods of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  are  very  short  to 
serve  as  grounds  to  decide  on  the  eternal  duration  of 
a  manure.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  the 
effect  of  any  temporary  manure,  would  not  have  been 
somewhat  abated  by  such  a  course  of  severe  tillage. 
Under  milder  treatment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
there  would  have  been  much  greater  improvement. 

If  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  the  most  severe  cul- 
tivation, a  soil  could  not  be  deprived  of  its  calcareous 
ingredient  whether  natural  or  artificial:  hut  though 
still  calcareous,  it  would  be  in  the  end,  reduced  to 
barrenness,  by  the  exhaustion  of  its  vegetable  matter. 
Under  the  usual  system  of  exhausting  cultivation, 
marl  certainly  improves  the  product  of  acid  soils,  and 
may  continue  to  ad.d  to  the  previous  amount  of  crop, 
for  a  considerable  time:  yet  the  theory  of  its  action  in- 
structs us,  that  the  ultimate  result  of  marling  under 
such  circumstances,  must  be  the  more  complete  de- 
struction of  the  land,  by  enabling  it  to  yield  all  its  ve- 
getable food  to  growing  plants,  which  would  have 
been  prevented  by  the  continuance  of  its  former  acid 
stale.  An  acid  soil  yielding  only  five  bushels  of  corn, 
may  contain  enough  food  for  plants  to  bring  fifteen 
bushels — and  its  production  will  be  raised  to  that 
mark,  as  soon  as  marling  sets  free  its  dormant  powers. 
But  a  calcareous  soil  reduced  toa  product  of  five  bush- 
els, can  furnish  food  for  no  more,  and  nothing  but  an 
expensive  application  of  putrescent  manures,  can  ren- 
der it  worth  the  labor  of  cultivation.  Thus  it  is,  that 
soUs,  the  improvement  of  which  is  most  hopeless 
without  calcareous  manures,  will  be  the  most  certain- 
ly improved  with  profit  by  their  use. 


RUFFIN  ON  CALCAREOUS  MANURE. 

Mr.  Smith:  Surry  County,  (Va.)  June  9,  1832. 

We  have  just  risen  from  a  perusal  of  the  above 
work,  and  although  obliged  to  go  over  it  in  haste,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  sayinj:  that,  by  its  publication, 
the  author  has  conferred  a  truly  great  benefit  upon 
his  native  state.  It  is  jusi  such  a  book  as  we  have 
long  thought  wanting  in  V^irginia — especially  this  sec- 
tion of  it;  where  such  a  vast  quantity  of  the  material 
in  question  for  improving  lands,  is  lo  be  met  with; 
but  which  owing  either  to  the  prejudices  of  our  far- 
mers, or  lo  what  I  consider  llieir  more  besetting  sin, 
a  want  of  energy,  has  been  hitherto  very  generally 
neglected. 

Mr.  Ruffin's  Essay,  for  so  it  is  styled,  is  far  from 
being  one  of  a  visionary  character — one  made  up  of 
vague  theory  or  rambling  hypotliesis.     On  the  con- 


trary it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  actual  and  careful  experiments,  that  he  him- 
self has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  for  some  years 
past,  on  his  lands  in  Prince  George  county,  and  the 
result  of  which  may,  we  think,  in  few  words,  be  said 
to  amount  to  this — that  out  of  an  estate,  originally  so 
feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  tending,  he  has,  by  the 
aid  of  marl,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  one  that  is 
extremely  fertile  and  valuable.  As  soon  as  our  lei- 
sure permits,  we  intend  giving  the  work  a  more  at- 
tentive reading  than  we  have  as  yet  been  enabled  to  do 
— and  may  then  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  through 
your  columns,  our  ideas  of  its  merits  more  at  large 
than  we  now  can.  A.  B. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

Dr.  Harden  has  discussed  the  subject  of  cheat 
with  exemplary  good-humor, for  which  I  respect  him. 
He  and  I,  from  the  same  premises  however,  have  ar- 
rived at  very  different  conclusions;  and  I  hope  he 
will  indulge  me  with  the  liberty  of  inquiring  fully, 
but  fairly,  into  the  causes  which  have  led  us  so  widely 
asunder. 

Dr.  H.saysof  "the  disputants  on  cheat — both  sides 
are  certain  they  are  right — and  both  sides  are  as  cer- 
tainly wrong.''  Now  I  consider  the  question  at  issue 
to  be.  Does  what  ever  tvrn  into  chial?  And  this 
queslion  cannot  be  truly  answered  both  negatively  and 
affirmatively.  If  it  does  turn  into  cheat,  we  are  cer- 
tainly wrong;  if  it  does  not  turn  into  cheat,  we  are 
certainly  right;  and  in  either  case  Dr.  H.  must  be 
wrong. 

He  further  says,  "The  pages  of  the  American  Far- 
mer contain  proof  positive  that  injured  wheat  will  and 
does  produce  cheat;"  and  to  make  the  assertion  slill 
stronger,  he  adds  "if  this  be  denied,  then  authority  is 
useless."  Dr.  H.  would  oblige  me  by  pointing  to 
such  proof;  and  he  would  also  have  the  honor  of  set- 
tling this  controversy  at  once.  I  can  assure  him, 
however,  that  1  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  that  has  carried  any  conviction  lo  my 
mind  of  the  truth  of  such  a  transformation.  I  reserve 
my  objections  till  he  designates  his  proofs. 

I  suspect  the  following  has  too  much  of  a  specula- 
live  east  to  make  much  impression  on  his  opponents: 
"These  are  my  opinions,"  says  Dr.  H.  "cheat  was 
tlie  original  plant;  by  cidtivition  it  became  loheat; 
and  by  defective  cidtivation  again  becomes  chess;  the 
wheat  that  has  turned  into  cheat,  when  planted  will 
produce  cheat  again;  and  would  probably  require 
many  years  of  good  management  to  bring  it  again  into 
wheat."  Dr.  H.  seems  to  forget  that  the  researches 
of  botanists  directly  contravene  these  opinions. 

I  presume  he  has  no  authority  for  identifying  the 
"tares"  mentioned  in  the  parable,  with  cheat.  The 
Greek  word  "zizanion"  which  has  been  translated 
"tares"  is  thus  defined  in  the  hexicunof  Schrevclius:'- A 
kind  ifwerdivhich  grows  among  corn, — tares,darnel, 
cockle."  The  text  of  Scripture,  however,  seems  to 
refer  lo  some  particular  and  well  known  weed,  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  danger  of  rooting  up 
the  wheat;  and  therefore  cannot  mean  every  kind  of 
weed  which  grows  among  corn;  of  course  the  names 
which  follow  the  definition  are  conjectural.  This 
shews  that  the  learned  are  unable  at  this  day  to  de- 
signate that  particular  plant,  as  those  named  are  very 
different  and  distinct  in  their  natures.  English  au- 
thors apply  the  name  "tare"  lo  the  lentil  (Ervum 
lens;)  and  also  to  the  vetch,  (Vicia  saliva)  which  be 
long  to  the  same  natural  order  with  Ihe  pea;  but  the 
"darnel"  is  a  lolinm,  a  kind  of  grass;  while  the 
"cockle"  (JJgroslemu  githago)  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
pink.  These  things  do  not  accord  well  with  Dr.  H"s 
notion  that  "the  word  'tares'  means  degenerated 
wheat." 

Referring  to  the  13lh  chapter  of  Matthew,  he  says, 
"The  name  by  lohich  [clicut]  was  then  known,  sheies 
that  it  came  from  wheat;   the  parable  shews  it  was 


more  abundant  in  those  duya  ihnn  noitf,"  &,c.  Will 
Dr.  H.  oblige  us  so  far  as  to  shew  by  what  choin  of 
logical  deduction  he  arrived  alitiuso  results?  and  will 
he  also  furnish  such  authorities  as  rendered  it  proba- 
ble in  his  mind  that  in  some  past  ages  of  the  world 
"cheat  ceased  to  be  produced"  and  consequently  be- 
came extinct? 

Dr.  H.  has  touched  too  slightly  on  the  subject  of 
the  "Indian  potato"  and  the  "volunteer  rice,"  to  give 
his  readers  who  have  not  been  familiar  with  the  appli- 
cation of  those  names,  any  proper  idea  of  ihe  plants 
in  reference.  But  if  ihey  resemble  "potatoes"  and 
"rice,"  respectively,  no  more  than  cheat  resembles 
wheat,  they  are  sufficiently  distinct;  and  quite  too  re- 
mote to  be  useful  even  in  an  analogical  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

I  entirely  concur  with  the  Editor  in  his  remarks  on 
that  article;  but  I  have  often  read  the  writings  of  Dr. 
H.  with  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  hope  he  will 
long  continue  a  correspondent  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. A  Gleaner. 

CLOVER  RICKS. 

Mr.  Smith;  Woodley,  June  12(A,  1832. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the  farmers  are 
about  to  secure  their  clover  crops,  1  am  induced  to 
describe  a  plan  which  I  have  rarely  seen  practised  in 
building  clover  ricks.  Its  merit  is  not  only  in  saving 
labor,  but  in  expediting  and  adding  more  to  its  secu- 
rity from  high  winds  or  bad  stacking.  It  is  simply 
this:  after  the  bed  of  rails  is  laid,  a  fence  rail  of  not 
more  than  ten  feet  long  should  be  planted  every  ten 
feet  on  each  side,  begmning  at  the  corners;  thus,  a 
rick  of  thirty  feet  long,  would  require  four  pustsoneach 
side,  set  in  the  ground  eighteen  inches  or  two  feel;  the 
rick  is  then  built  as  rapidly  as  the  hands  can  fork  it 
up,  not  allowing  time  to  settle.  Let  me  add,  the 
posts  should  not  be  longer  than  ten  feet,  else  the  rick 
must  be  carried  to  an  inconvenient  height.  The  rick 
should  be  carried  about  three  feel  above  the  posts  to 
prevent  their  bulging  through  the  lop,  then  drawn  in 
as  is  usual.  I  don't  pretend  to  any  other  merit  in 
giving  the  foregoing,  than  of  having  practised  it  for 
some  years;  and  having  witnessed  so  much  waste  of 
lime  (at  this  period  so  precious)  in  Iheordinary  way  of 
raking  and  drawing  by  hand,  has  induced  me  to  make 
this  communication,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use, 
if  you  think  proper.  Jacob  Holi.ingsworth. 


HORTXCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

CHAPTER  Vlir. 

Enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  Forest  Trees. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

Eng.  Name.  Bol.  Name. 

Norfolk  Island  Plne.         Aralcaria. 

Diced  I  Monadelphia.     Linn. 

Malk  Flowir — ament,  imbricated;  en/yx,  a  wool- 
ly scale;  corolla,  none;  anther'!,  ten  to  twelve,  in  the 
scale  connate.  Female  Fi.owEn — ament,  strobile- 
shaped;  eilyx,  one  scale,  spear  shaped,  leathery;  co- 
rolla, none;  stamina,  none;  seed,  a  nut,  leathery, 
wedge-shaped. 

'lime  of  sowing  ihe  seeds — In  pots  as  soon  as  ob- 
tained. Soil — a  sandy  loam,  in  a  warm  sheltered  si- 
tuation, t/se— Ornamental.  The  Norfolk  island  pine 
is  a  most  magnificent  tree  in  ils  native  climate.  In 
England  it  is  properly  a  conservatory  plant.  How 
far  it  may  be  capable  of  being  acclimated  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Of  the  Chilian  species  oi  Jlrauea- 
ria,  planted  in  the  open  air,  there  is  a  fine  specimen 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  one  at  Lord  Gren- 
ville's,  Dropmore.  Governor  King  states,  that  he 
measured  some  of  the  former  species  in  Norfolk  Isl- 
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and,   which  wore  iwo  hundred  and  twentj-eighl  loet 
in  hciglii  and  elcTeii  in  diamelBr. 

The  wood  is  white,  close  grained,  and  tough,  and 
it  appears  to  contain  no  resin.  The  bark,  however, 
affords  a  fluid  partaking  of  the  properties  of  that  sub- 
stance.    Liimh.  Pin. 

Speciesfor  Ornament,  ^-c. 

NORKOLK  ISLAND  PINE.      ARAUCARIA. 

Sir  Joseph  Hank's  imbrieiila     Chili 


Brazilian 
Norfolk  Island 

Eng.  Name. 

Pike-tree. 


bfnzUidna     Brazil 
excilsa  Norf  Isl. 

Bot.  Name. 

Pjnus. 


J\Ionacia  Monadelphia.  Linn. 
Male  Flower— co/i/j;,  tour-leaved;  cwoHn,  none; 
sjami/wi,  numerous,  on(/i(rs,  naked.  Female  Flow- 
er— calyx,  scale  of  the  strobile  two-flowered;  corolla, 
none;  pistils,  none.  Malk  Flower — scales  of  the 
ament,  buckler-shaped;  corolla,  none;  anthers,  adher- 
intr  to  the  scales,  sitting,  or  without  filaments.  Fe- 
male Flowkr — calyx,  scales  of  the  awie»(,  two- 
flowered;  corolla,  none;  pisttl.  none;  seed,  a  wing  nut. 
Time  cf  sowing  the  seeds — March:  the  seeds  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  cones  until  the  time  of  sowing 
arrives,  iioii — all  the  fir  and  pine  tribe  affect  the 
siliceous,  sandy  soils,  but  they  will  flourish  on  rocky, 
and  comparatively  barren  soils,  for  which  they  are 
peculiarl)-  adapted.  The Jirs,  pines,  and  larches  con- 
stitute a  perfectly  natural  genus,  or  family  of  trees. — 
The  most  obvious  or  ready  character  of  distinction  be- 
tween iheiu  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  arrangement 
of  the  loaves.  The  Jirs  have  the  leaves  solitary,  or 
issuing  from  one  scale  or  sheath  on  the  bark  of  the 
branches,  over  which  they  are  scattered.  The  larches 
have  their  leaves  in  tufts,  or  Utile  bundles,  which  are 
deciduous,  and  the  pines  have  from  two  to  five  leaves 
issuing  from  one  sheath  at  their  base,  and  have  the 
habit  of  an  evergreen.  One  property  is  common  to 
all  the  species  of  this  genus,  that  of  affording  resin- 
ous mailer,  either  from  the  wood,  bark,  or  cones. — 
The  pioperty  of  reproducing  a  leading  stem  or  branch 
when  divided,  common  to  all  other  trees  more  or  less, 
is  wan^i.^g  in  this  family  of  trees;  and  hence  they  are 
called  non-reproductive  trees.  The  universal  use  of  the 
wood  reniJers  its  properties  and  comparative  value  so 
well  known  as  to  relieve  tlie  reader  from  details  here 
on  that  point.  The  species  which  experience  hith- 
erto has  proved  to  be  most  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  profitable  British  planter  are — 

The  si/i'er/i)-,  which  attains  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  and  upwards,  with  a  proportion- 
ate diameter,  in  this  cliiiiale.  It  is  very  apt,  during 
its  first  stages  of  growth,  to  have  its  joung  shoots  cut 
by  the  spring  frosts;  and  this  circunis'.ance,  we  believe, 
is  the  cause  of  the  great  neglect  of  planting  this  valua- 
ble fir.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  it  takes  the 
lead  of  the  larch,  Scolch  pine,  andspruce  after  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  growth,  and  therefore  its  slower  pro- 
gress at  first  ought  not  to  prevent  its  being  more  ex- 
tensively p'.aoled  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  every 
situation  where  the  fir,  pine,  or  larch  are  proper  to  be 
planted  fur  profit  ur  ornament. 

The  Bcdm  of  Gilead  tir  in  habit  and  appearance 
approaches  near  to  the  silver  fir,  but  it  is  evidently 
inferior  in  every  respect,  although  a  very  handsome 
evergreen  tree.  These  two  species  are  cften  con- 
founded together.  The  leaves  of  the  silver  fir  are 
arranged  nearly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch,  comb- 
like. The  under  sides  of  the  leaves  have  two  white 
lines  running  lengthways,  w  liich  give  them  a  silvery 
hue.  The  leaves  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  are  shorter, 
blunter,  and  stand  nearly  upright,  in  double  rows,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  branches;  while  in  the  silver  fir, 
they  are  flattened  and  irregularly  single-rowed.  Ac- 
cording toMichaux,  the  resin  of  this  tree  is  collected 
in  America,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Balm  of 
Gilead. 
The  Norway  spruce  is  considered  to  attain  from 


one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height.  With  tlie  Scotch  pine  it  is  said 
to  constitute  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  vast  woods 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  timber  is 
held  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Scotch  pine.  The  latter 
is  called  red  deal,  and  the  former  white  deal.  This 
tree  attains  to  a  large  size  on  cold  damp  clays,  situated 
on  declivities.  The  white,  black,  and  red  spruces  are 
of  inferior  value  to  the  Norway.  In  America  the 
wood  of  the  black  spruce  is  sawn  into  boards,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England;  Michaux 
stales  that  they  are  sold  at  one-fourth  cheaper  than 
those  of  the  white  pine. 

The  Scotch  pine,  Pimis  sylvestris,  whether  as  re- 
gards its  hardy  habits,  growing  in  severe  climates  and 
in  soils  ungenial  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  tree, 
or  to  its  value  in  the  production  of  useful  timber, 
must  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  forest- trees.  The  great 
elevation  in  which  this  tree  will  grow  was  mention- 
ed before.  A  large  exportation  of  the  timber  lakes 
place  from  Riga,  Memel,  and  Dantzic  to  England. — 
In  the  former  places,  according  to  Mr.  I,ambert,  it  is 
called  red  deal,  and  in  London  yellow  deal.  Accord- 
ing to  respectable  authority,  this  species  furnishes 
four-fifths  of  the  tar  consumed  in  the  dockyards  of 
Europe. 

The  pinaster,  having  an  inferior  timber,  claims  but 
little  notice  from  the  profitable  planter;  however,  it 
will  grow  in  situations  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  and  is 
an  ornamental  tree. 

The  stone  pine  is  more  celebrated  for  its  seed, 
which  is  eaten  as  a  fruit,  than  for  the  value  of  its 
timber.  In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  the  seed  is 
served  up  in  the  dessert;  and  according  to  Sir  George 
Staunton  it  is  known  and  relished  by  the  Chinese  — 
It  is  a  handsome  tree. 

The  hooked  pine,  Pinus  iincinrita,  is  remarkable 
for  the  very  high  elevation  of  the  site  on  which  it  will 
grow.  Those  other  pines  belonging  to  this  group, 
enumerated  below,  are  all  more  or  less  interesting  and 
deserving  of  notice;  but  as  the  facts  relative  to  the 
comparative  value  of  their  timber,  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  lead  to  satisfactory  conclusions, 
we  must  necessarily  omit  any  further  mention  of  them 
here.  Tlie  frankincense,  Virginian,  or  pitch,  swamp, 
and  pond  pines  are  all  natives  of  North  America. — 
The  most  valuable  of  these  in  their  native  climate 
appears  to  be  the  swamp,  or  long-leaved  pine,  as  Mi- 
ciiaux  terms  it.  He  remarks,  that  its  mean  height  is 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feel,  witli  a  diameter  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  for  three-fourlhs  of  its  length. — 
The  timber  of  the  swamp  pine  is  extensively  used  in 
the  Floridas,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas.  It  has  not 
yet  exhibited  any  merits  as  a  forest-tree  in  the  climate 
of  Britain. 

The  Weymouth  pine  is  of  very  quick  growth 
in  sheltered  situations,  and  moderately  inoist  sandy 
soils;  but  the  timber  is  of  a  very  inferior  ([uality.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  America,  under  the  name  of 
while  pine;  it  is  cons  dered  to  have  little  strength, and 
affording  but  a  feeble  hold  to  nails.  It  is  stated  to 
reach  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  i'eet,  and 
five  in  diameter.  It  was  cultivated  in  1705,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

The  Siberian  stone  or  Cembra  pine,  is  a  highly  or- 
namental species  in  England;  but  its  merits  for  timber 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It 
abounds  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  wood  is  preferred  to 
common  deal  for  flooring,  wainscoting,  and  other  kinds 
of  ji-iner's  work.  It  appears  to  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Pinxts  pygmme,  but  the  species  are  very 
distinct. 

The  Pinus  Lamhertiiina  was  introduced  in  1827, 
by  Mr.  Douglas, collector  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  In  its  native  soil,  the  north  west  coast  of 
America,  it  appears  to  be  a  tree  of  gigantic  growth, 
and  of  great  loogevity. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  last  group  or  section 
of  the  pine  tribe,  or  those  with  leaves  disposed  in  tufts 
or  little  -bundles  surrounding  a  bud.     The  first  and 


most  valuable  of  these  is  the  common  larch.  Scarce- 
ly any  species  of  forest-trees  has  received  so  much 
allention  and  favor  from  planters,  in  a  given  series  of 
years,  as  this  tree;  and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  the 
simple  mention  of  the  names  of  the  numerous  eminent 
individuals,  who  have  put  its  real  and  assumed  merits 
to  the  test  of  trial,  much  less  enable  us  to  detail  the 
various  facts  and  opinions  brought  forward  on  the  sub- 
ject, lis  merits  are  staled  to  have  been  known  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  who  calls  it  lig- 
num igni  impenetrabile .  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  inhabiting  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  local  hollows  of  which  it  attains  to 
the  largest  dimensions.  The  first  mention  of  its  cul- 
ture in  England  is  given  in  Parkinson's  Paradisus  in 
16J9;  and  Evelyn,  in  16(i4,  mentions  a  larch  tree  of 
good  stature  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex.  It  further 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1734 
by  Lord  Karnes.  But  the  merit  of  making  knowa 
ils  valuable  properties  as  a  limber  tree  for  the  climate 
of  Britain,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
who  planted  it  at  Dunkeld  in  1741.  The  rapid 
growth  of  these  and  of  other  trees  of  the  same  species 
planted  successively  by  that  nobleman,  and  the  va- 
luable properties  of  the  timber  of  such  as  were  felled, 
realized  the  high  character  previously  bestowed  upon 
itby  foreign  and  British  authors, who  were  followed  by 
others  such  as  Dr.  Anderson,  Watson;  Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff,  Marshall,  Professor  I\Iartyn,Nicol,  Ponty,  Sang, 
and  Monteith,  all  confirming  and  further  extolling  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  tree,  which  has  induced  a 
somewhat  general  belief,  that  the  larch  is  the  most 
valuable  of  forest-trees,  even  taking  precedence  of  the 
oak.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  larch  has 
been  planted,  and  largely,  in  almost  every  kind  of 
soil;  and  as  it  is  not  exempted  from  the  influence  of 
that  natural  law  to  which  every  other  species  of  tree 
is  subject,  namely,  that  which  restricts  to  peculiar 
soils  the  perfect  devolopement  of  all  the  pans  of  their 
structure  and  successful  progress  of  growth  to  the 
state  of  full  maturity  or  perfection — in  many  instances 
plantations  of  it  have  failed  in  making  a  return  of  the 
expected  advantages,  inferior  even  to  the  Scolch  pine, 
not  to  mention  the  oak,  elm,  and  ash, of  greater  value 
on  a  similar  soil.  On  soils  of  the  nature  alluded  to, 
namely,  wet  clays,  springy  gravels,  and  wherever 
stagnant  moisture  could  not  escape,  the  larch,  after 
attaining  to  eighteen  or  twenty-five  years'  growth, 
gives  evidence  of  premature  decay,  or  a  suspension  of 
healthy  progress  of  giowlh,  and  wi.en  felled  ex- 
hibils  unsound  limber,  commencing  in  the  centre 
of  the  leading  roots,  and  penetrating  upwards  into 
the  body  of  ihe  tree.  The  instances  are  nume- 
rous which  have  come  under  our  own  observation 
of  the  fact  now  stated;  and  we  mention  it,  not 
with  the  view  to  detract  from  ils  intrinsic  value,  or  to 
discourage  its  propagation,  but  as  a  caution  against  the 
indiscriminate  planting  of  it  in  soils  without  excep- 
tion or  without  due  examination.  On  declivities,  and 
even  in  hollows,  whereclays  abound,  but  where  there 
is  also  a  drainage  for  the  superfluous  water,  the  larch 
is  found  to  attain  to  great  perfection.  The  pruningr 
of  larch  and  other  non-reproductive  trees  was  men- 
tioned heretofore. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  red  and  black  species 
of  larch  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  proved;  so  far, 
however,  as  the  trials  have  proceeded,  the  opinion  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  common  or  white  larch. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Pimis  cidrus,  so  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood, 
such  as  continuing  sound  for  a  thousand  or  two  thou- 
sand years,  yielding  an  oil  famous  for  preserving 
books  and  writings,  destroying  noxious  insects,  &c. 
has  not  been  proved  in  the  climate  of  Britain  to  aflford 
timber  of  a  valuable  quality;  it  is  also  more  difficult  to 
propagate  and  of  slower  growth  in  its  first  stages  from 
seed  than  the  firs,  pines,  and  larches  to  which  it  is 
allied:  its  culture,  therefoie,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined in  this  country  to  parks  and  lawns,  and  doubt- 
less there  is  no  forest-tree  that,  when  placed  singly. 
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or  in  small  groups,  conlers  such  an  air  or  impression 
or  ancient  grandeur  and  dignity  upon  a  mansion  and 
its  grounds  as  a  full  grown  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Mount  Libaniis,  where 
now,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  is 
found  in  small  numbers.  Rauwolf,  in  1575, saw  only 
twenty-four  sound  trees  and  two  old  decayed  ones. — 
Maundrell,  who  visited  tlie  supposed  site  of  this  most 
ancient  forest  in  169(i,  could  reckon  only  sixteen 
large  trees,  but  many  small  ones.  The  largest  mea- 
sured twelve  yards  six  inches  in  girth  and  thirty- 
seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  its  branches.  Professor 
Martyn  remarks  that  Solomon's  four-score  thousand 
hewers  must  have  considerably  thinned  the  forest  of 
Libanus.  The  same  excellent  author  further  ob- 
serves, that  we  have  now  probably  more  cedars  in 
England  than  are  left  on  Mount  Libanus— a  fact 
>Yhich,  when  conjoined  with  that  regarding  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  the  natural  forests  of  America,  mention- 
ed before,  should  afford  matter  for  deep  and  serious 
reflection  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  plant 
land,  comparatively  waste  or  unproductive,  in  a  judi- 
cious manner,  but  who  hesitate  thus  to  benefit  their 
posterity  and  their  country,  from  the  fallacious  im- 
pression that  the  natural  forests  of  America  and  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  unrenovated,  as  they  continue  to 
be  from  the  neglect  of  planting,  are  inexhaustible,  and 
will  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  tlie  civil  and 
naval  architectural  sciences  and  arts  of  this  country. 

Forest  or  Timbir  Specks. 

First — Those  with   leaves  solilary,   scattered  round 

the  branches. 


Virginian,  or  Pitch-pine  ria'tf'it  ^^ 

Swamp  pnluslris         N.  Am.  60—70 

Pond,  or  fox-tail  serotina  — 

Fifth — Those  with  leaves  in  fives. 


Weymouth 

Siberian  stone 

Lambert's 

Pigmy 

Bholan 


1"P 


str'Jbm  N.  Amer.     100 

i,v,,or)Sib.     Uo-GQ 
'phernoiisli  J  Swit    J 
lambertidna    N.  W.  Am. 
pygincca  Siberia  — 

excilsa  Nepal  — 

Leaves  numerous  in  little  bundles  from  the  bottom 
or  base  of  a  sheath. 

Timber  or  Forest  Species. 

PI^E-TRE.  piNOs.  Native  of    Ft. 

Com.  vihite  larch         hirix  Swilz.    50 — 80 

[ntermediate  interinfdia         Altay 

Dahurian  daimricT,  Pahuria 

Speciesfor  Ornament,  S^-c. 


Black  larch 

pendida 

N.  Amer. 

30 

Red  larch 

microcnrpa 

80 

Cedar  of  Lebanon 

Ci'drvs 

Levant 

— 

Indian  cedar 

deodi'ira 

Nepal 

— 

FIR-TREE. 

Silver 

Balm  of  Gilead 

Helmlock  spruce 

Norway 

White         „ 

Black 

Red 

Dwarf 

Oriental 

Bushy 

Yew-leaved 

Purple-coned 

Fischers 

Douglas' 

Double  balsam 


PIKUS. 

p'icea 

b  ilsamica 

crmadaisis 

ubies 

cUba 

nigra 

r  it  bra 


Native  of  Ft. 
Swilz.  30—80 
Virginia  50 
N.Am.  10—30 
N.  F.urope  100 
N.  Am.  50—80 

45—50 

30—50 


claiibrassilidna- 


O'ientalis  Levant  — 

duHii'isa  Nepal  — 

taxi/ilia  Columbia  — 

spectabilis        Nepal  — 

jiiclita  Allay  — 

Dmigli'.sii         N.  Amer.  — 

Frasiri  — 

Second — Those  with  leaves  in  pairs,  or  two  proceed 
ing  from  the  base  of  a  sheath. 


PINE-TREE. 

Scotch 
Cluster 
Stone 


PlNCS. 

sylvistris 
pinaster 
pinea 


Omamentnl,  or  whose  value  cs  Timber- trees  has  not 

yet  been  ascertained  in  England. 
Upright-coned  pumilio  Carniola 

Nodding-coned  miighus  

Pungent  pi'mgens 

Hudson's  Bay  banksidna 

Sea-side  maritima 

Aleppo  hidepaisis 

Jersey  iw'ps 

American  pitch-tree      resim'sa 

Corsican  lar'icio 

Hooked  uncinata 

Pallas'  PaU-.issidna 

Yellovr  littea 

Heavy-wooded  ponderosa 

Gerard's  Gcrdrdi 

Crooked  adunca 

Roman  Romdna 

Siberian  Sibirica 

Third — Those  with  leaves  varying  from  two  to  three. 

Two  and  three  leaved  vuri  .bills  N.Am. 40 — 60 

Fourth — Those  with  leaves  in  three*. 

Fnakincense  tceda  N.  Amer.       SO 


(From  Notices  of  Brazil,  by  the  Rev.  K.  Walsh.) 

BRAZILIAN  FRUIT. 
Among  the  exotic  fruits  cultivated  in  Brazil  is  that 
of  the  quince.     It   is  abundant  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  attains  a  jirodigious  size. 

'I'hey  sell  in  the  shops  a  nut  called  mindoubi,  (ara- 
chis  hypogcia,)  which  grows  at  the  root  of  a  small 
plant.  They  extract  from  it  a  great  quantity  of  oil, 
but  is  also  used  for  food,  and  when  parched  is  veiy 
Tood.  Negro  women  are  constantly  shelling  and 
|)arching  it  in  the  street. 

The  seed  of  a  native  shrub,  called  fedagosa,  (cassia 
occidintcdis,)  is  frequently  roasted,  and  used  for  coffee, 
and  by  some  more  highly  prized.  It  grows  in  great 
profusion  round  Rio,  adorning  the  sands  with  its  yel- 
low blossoms. 

Fruit  is  abundant  and  delicious;  pine-apples  are  in 
immense  quantities.  On  the  sea  shore,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  harbor,  is  a  long  sandy  district,  entirely 
covered  with  pine  apple  plants,  and  here  I  rode  one 
day  nearly  three  miles  Ibrougb  a  pine  apple  garden. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Brazil,  where  there  are  many  spe- 
cies growing  on  the  banks;  they  are  called,  and  cried 
about  the  streets,  by  the  name  of  ananas.  I  have  of- 
ten bought  them  very  fine  for  a  vinlem,  about  three 
half  pence  a  piece. 

Next  in  excellence  is  the  manga.  This  is  a  fruit 
larger  than  an  apple,  always  green;  when  not  ripe,  it 
exudes  a  clear  juce,  as  strung  and  pungent  as  spiiits 
of  turpentine;  of  which  it  never  loses  the  flavor. — 
When  ripe,  the  pulp  is  a  bright  orange,  but  the  stone' 
is  covered  with  long  toogh  filires,  like  coarse  hair, 
which  penetrate  the  pulp,  and  render  it  difltcult  to 
detach  it.  I  have  often  regretted  that  from  this  cause 
I  never  could  eat  more  than  half  the  fruit. 

The  yanibos,  or  rose-apple,  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit, 
exactly  resembling  an  apple  in  size,  shape,  and  color. 
It  is,  however,  hollow  inside,  containing  two  nuts, 
which  rattle  when  the  fruit  is  shaken.  Its  flesh  is 
the  c(jnsistence  of  an  apple,  but  more  insipid. 

The  berries  of  three  kinds  of  myrtles  are  used  as 
esculents.  The  first,  called  grumixam,  {myrtiis  luci- 
da,)  is  a  dark  purple  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small  plum, 
exuding  a  purple  juice.  It  is  highly  wholesome  and 
arornaiic,  and  the  most  grateful  of  ihe  native  fruits; 
it  makes  a  delightful  conserve.  The  next,  called  pi- 
tanga;  [myrtus  pit  mga,)  is  about  the  same  size,  but 
of  a  bright  red  color,  distinctly  ribbed,  on  the  surface. 
It  is  harsh  and  austere,  but  makes  an  excellent  con- 
serve, and  a  very  agreeable  ardent  spirit  is  distilled 
I'riun  it.  The  third  ;s  called  cambium,  (myrtus  hisi- 
lanic  i,v  T.l  and  covers  lli"  sandy  shore  between  Bula 
Fogo  and  the  Sugar  luaf,  where  l!ie  people  who  sell 


It,  come  in  crowds  to  gather  it  from  the  myrtle  bushes. 
The  fruit  is  dark  brown. 

The  custard  apple,  (nnnnna  squamosa,)  is  also 
much  esteemed  as  a  native  fruit.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  fir  cone;  the  pulp  is  exactly  of  the 
consistence  and  taste  of  custard.  A  new  species, 
called  cherimolea,  (annonatriuetali,)  has  been  lately 
inlroduced  from  Peru  and  Chili,  which  produces  an 
exquisite  fruit. 

The  mainoon,  or  marrow- apple,  (carica  papaya,, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  pine-apple,  It  grows  in  clus 
lers  on  the  summit  of  a  tree,  with  a  stem  like  a  cab- 
bage-stalk, and  very  large  angular  leaves  Almost 
every  yard  in  Rio  has  a  mamooneiro  planted  in  it, and 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  trails  of  tlie  country. — 
The  fruit  has  a  rich,  Icetid  taste,  of  an  animal  flavor, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  marrow,  from  which 
it  is  juslly  named. 

The  acajou,  (anacardiiim  acajou,)  is  a  singular 
fruit.  It  is  a  large  fleshy  appendage,  the  size  of  a 
baking  apple,  on  the  top  of  which  a  single  seed  stands 
as  lung  as  a  Windsor  bean,  and  of  ihe  tame  shape, 
attached  by  the  tip;  you  would  naturally  suppose  the 
large  fruit  was  intended  also  by  nature  as  a  matrix 
of  seed,  but  it  contains  only  a  fleshy  pulp,  very  juicy, 
cool  and  refreshing,  but  rai her  austere.  The  bean, 
when  held  to  the  candle,  emits  an  inflammable  vapor, 
which  igniles,  with  an  explosion,  and  causes  a  little 
fire- work,  for  the  amusement  of  people  afler  dinner. 

The  fruit  of  several  species  ol  passion  flower  is 
used  under  the  general  name  of  maracuja,  particularly 
that  ol  the  beautiful  scarlet  flower,  which  adorns  our 
hoi-houses,  but  is  the  commonest  plant  in  the  hedges 
of  Braz  I,  {prssijiora  alita.)  the  maracuja  is  held  in 
high  respect  by  the  Brazilians,  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  call  it  passion  flower,  because  ils  parts  of 
fructification  have  a  near  resemblance  to  many  em- 
blems connected  wtth  the  cross.  It  is  desciibed  by  a 
poet  as  havinga  round  form  likea  diadem,  surrounded 
wilh  points  like  thorns;  a  pillar  in  Ihe  midst  and  dis- 
lincl  einblemsof  the  holy  woundsand  the  sacred  cross, 
the  nails  and  the  cruel  lance;  and  ils  white  color, 
spotted  wilh  viulet,  records  the  sacred  blood. 

I  should  mention,  that  Ihe  banana  is  still  more  sa- 
cied  and  universal  here,  than  at  Madeira.  'I  he  peo- 
ple also  entertain  the  same  superstition  of  the  impro- 
priety of  cutting  it  across,  lest  they  should  sever  a  sa- 
cred emblem;  and  further,  they  believe  as  Uu  Tertre 
says,  it  was  the  fruit  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  saw 
in  it  the  future  sacred  cross.  It  is  the  common  break- 
fast of  the  people,  who  do  not  cut,  but  dip  Ihe  fruit  in 
farinhameal,  and  eat  it  as  we  do  a  radish  and  salt. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BUGS  IN  PEAS. 

East  Barringlon,  Yales  Co.,  May  14,  18S!. 
Mb.  Ed'Tor  — I  would  mention  ihat  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  raising  several  acres  of  peas  yearly  for 
some  years  past.  I  selected  my  seed  in  the  fall,  and 
put  it  up  in  barrels.  The  spring  Ibllowing,  after  my 
ground  was  filled,  on  examining  my  seed  peas,  I 
found  that  qoite  a  portion  had  heat,  moulded  and 
spoiled,  and  the  balance  appeared  to  be  much  inhabited 
wilh  bugs,  it  being  all  I  had  of  the  last  season's  crop.. 
Bui  on  reflection,  I  went  to  the  rack-barn  and  found 
ten  bushels  of  old  peas  that  had  layed  over  one  year, 
in  consequence  of  iheir  being  buggy.  1  had  bought 
new  seed  and  let  them  lay.  I  examined  ihe  peas, 
and  found  them  to  a  pea  light  shells,  and  the  bugs 
gone  or  decayed.  I  had  little  faith  in  Iheir  sprouting, 
but  sowed  Ihe  ten  bushels  on  about  three  acres,  be- 
side Ihe  others.  They  came  up  well,  and  produced 
a  fine  crop  perfectly  clear  of  bugs,  while  the  others 
along  side  were  very  buggy.  I  sowed  the  same  kind 
last  season,  and  raised  probably  thiee  hundred  bushels; 
this  spring  they  appear  to  be  a  little  bugsy.  I  am 
calculating  to  keep  over  a  few  bushels  to  change  them 
again  next  season.  This  proves  a  certain  cure  wilh 
me.    Respectfully,  yours,  John  Spiceb. 
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(From  the  Barnstable  Journal. 
CULTIVATION  OF  CR.\NBERRY. 

TVie  Cranberry  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  R«- 
rope  and  America;  it  grows  spontaneously  in  the  flat 
sandy,  and  in  some  of  the  mossy  bogs  in  this  country. 
At  Sandy  neck, on  the  north  side  ol  Barnstable  harbor, 
are  quite  extensive  tracts  covered  with  the  wiry  vi;ies 
of  the  Cranberry,  and  are  estimated  to  produce  in  fa 
vorable  seasons  one  thousand  bushels  of  fruit.  The 
Cranberry  ^rows  most  luxuriantly  in  soils  composed 
almost  wholly  of  beach  sand,  where  waier,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  can  be  obtained  a  few  inches  blow 
the  surface.  It  can  be  profitably  cullivaled.  A  par- 
ticular account  ot  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hall,  of  Dennis,  was  sometime  since  given  in  this 
paper.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  his  grounds 
have  averaged  about  seventy  bushels  per  acre  annually. 
Mr.  Hall  practised  taking  the  plants  from  their  natu- 
ral situations  in  autumn,  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  setting  them  three  or  four  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they 
spread  out  and  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground, 
requiring  no  other  care  thereafter,  except  keeping  the 
ground  so  well  drained  as  to  prevent  water  from  stand- 
ing over  the  vines.  The  cranberry  may  also  be  prop- 
agated from  ihe  seed.  It  should  he  planted  in  au  ■ 
tumn,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  a  year  after- 
wards the  young  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
situations  where  it  is  intended  for  them  to  grow. — 
There  are  many  situations  in  this  county,  and  we 
doubt  not  in  every  part  of  England,  well  adapted  to 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  cranberry.  Grounds 
that  are  overgrown  with  fine  rushes  or  moss,  may  be 
lende.'ed  suitable  by  spreading  over  a  thick  dressing 
of  beach  sand  previously  to  transplanting  the  vines. 

RURAI.  HCONOTaY. 


IMXISCBI.IiAM'EOTrS. 


FEEDING  CATTLE. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Dubuc,  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Rouen,  that  three  measures  of  oats, 
pounded  oi  broken  up  and  moistened,  are  equivalent 
as  aliment,  to  four  measures  given  in  tlie  grain. 

It  IS  observed  also  that,  four  parts  of  different  kinds 
of  forage,  coarsely  chopped,  and  deprived  of  dust,  will 
go  as  far  as  five  parts  of  the  same  forage  given  entire 
and  separately. 

There  exists  in  Paris,  an  establishment  where  mix- 
tures ot  food  are  prepared  ob  this  principle,  for  horses. 
It  is  that  of  M.  Payen.  The  kinds  most  generally 
mixed  are  clover  and  lucerne.  They  are  then  cut 
up,  so  that  the  horses  are  obliged  to  chew  and  masti- 
cate them  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  mixture  of  vegetables  which  is  considered  as 
the  most  suitable  for  draught  horses,  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cut  straw,  clover  and  common  hay. — 
Barley  and  oats,  coarsely  ground  and  mixed,  answer 
a  better  purpose  than  when  eaten  separately. 

M.  Dubuc  visited  this  establishment,  and  found  that 
the  horses  which  worked  the  machinery,  are  fed  in 
this  manner,  and  that  they  looked  well  and  are  vigo- 
rous, though  kept  at  work  10  or  12  hours  a  day.  He 
cites  also  the  teams  of  M.  Sevin,  mail  contractor  at 
Orleans,  whose  horses  were  fed  on  cut  straw,  mixed 
with  one  fifth  of  clover  and  lucerne,  and  sometimes 
a  little  hay.  They  «ere  fat,  strong  and  substantial. 
They  give  them  also,  barley  or  oats  crushed  and  moist- 
ened. Care  must  be  taken  to  place  this  food  in  deep 
mangers,  so  that  it  may  not  be  wasted.  Oats  are 
frequently  mixed  with  the  last  portions  given  ihem 
prior  to  their  being  harnessed. 

M.  Dubuc  was  assured  by  both  these  proprielors, 
that  there  was  a  saving  of  one- fifth  at  least,  by  this 
method,  and  that,  besides,  the  horses  were  in  a  better 
condition,  and  endured  more  labor  than  those  fed  on 
comraoHj  unprepared  materials. — Bib.  Univ.  for  June, 
1831. 
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SUM.MARV. 

Mean  at  sunrise,  49  90. 

Mean  at  mid-day,  67  77. 

Mean  for  the  month,  58  84. 

Minimum  40  on  eve  ot  24th. 

Maximum  82  at  11  A.M  on  19th. 

Coldest  day,  46  on  24th. 

Warmest  day,  70*  on  14th. 

Rain  on  16  days. 

Electrical  phenomena  on  4  days. 

Days  of  fair  weather,  15. 

Days  of  clouds  and  storms,  10, 

A  very  wet,  cold  and  unpleasant  month;  and  very  un- 
favorable to  vegetation. 

Wind  west  of  meridian  19  days. 

Wind  east  of  meridian,  12  days. 

Frost  on  6  mornings. 

In  every  instance  in  this  month  rain  has  followed  the 
cirrus  cloud  within  24  hours  after  its  disappearance. 

MEMORANDA. 

1st.  Evening  very  clear;  the  stars  as  bright  as  the 
clearest  winter  night.     Thermometer  50°. 

4th.  Tree  frog,  (rana  arborea,)  singing  near  the 
window  from  a  tree.     .SVV5.  76°. 

7th.  In  a  ride  of  ninety  miles  through  the  counties 
of  Gloucester  and  Salem, in  New  Jersey,  Newcastle, 
in  Delaware,  and  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  Pennsylvania,  the  wheat,  though  much  in- 
jured by  the  frusis  of  winter,  appears  to  be  fast  recov- 
ering, and  promises  a  good  crop.  Apple  orchards 
generally  have  abundance  of  bloom.  Peaches  do  not 
promise  well.  May  reed  birds  in  Jersey  on  5lh;  at 
Clermont  on  18ih.    Bull  frogs  first  heard  on  12lh. 


15.  After  a  fine  rain  stratus  creeping  below  the 
tree  tops. 

19th.  The  last  week  has  been  one  of  very  favora- 
ble temperature  and  moisture  for  rapid  veo-etation. 

The  woods  and  shrubs  appear  in  their  permanent 
summer  dress,  except  a  few  of  the  most  tender,  whose 
foliage  looks  tender  and  pale. 

21st.  A  fine  clear  morning,  though  cool — the  ground 
very  wet.  Many  seeds  have  perished  in  the  ground, 
especially  lima  beans,  and  some  fine  peas  and  melons 
from  Cuba.  The  p  ipers  state  that  "a  tremendous 
and  destructive  storm  of  hail  passed  over  the  country 
a  few  miles  north  of  Trenton,  N.  J.— windows, poul- 
try, &.c.  were  extensively  destroyed."  It  has  rained 
9  days  out  of  11  since  14th.  Agriculture  suspended 
in  consequence,  and  much  Indian  corn  destroyed  or 
greatly  injured. 

28th.  Fires  yet  necessary.  Considerable  frosts  for 
several  mornings  a  few  miles  north.  American  poplar 
in  full  bloom. 

30.  After  a  copious  rain  from  SW  the  wind  chang- 
ed to  NVV,  blowing  hard,  and  dispersing  the  clouds 
and  rain  between  the  ms,  which  were  left;  the  sky 
appeared  entirely  suffused  with  a  very  rare  milky 
cirrus,  lower  in  the  atmosphere  than  usual.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  very  remarkable  all  the  sprinw, 
and  causes  the  white  appearance  of  the  sun,  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  rays. 

3!st,  at  9  P.  M.  The  sky  entirely  overcast  except 
in  the  ncjrthern  horizon  a  little  clear  place  rising  a  few 
degrees,  showed  a  bright  aurora;  wind  at  the  time 
NNE7,  thermometer  59°.     Accounts  of  snow  storms 

extending  through  New  England  and  New  York. 

Snow  e  inches  deep  on  the  Catskill  mountains  la»t 
week — hence  our  cold  weather. 
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Prices  Czirrent  in  JVew  Vork,Jvne  IG. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Coao7i. New  Orleans  .lOJ 
a  .13;  Upland,   .8i   a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a   II4.  Cotlon 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  Ui a  17;  Flax  13  a  14^;  J'/ax,  Ame- 
rican,? a  8.-  Flaxseed.  1  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   Vork,  bbl.6.25a ;  Canal,  6.60  a  6.68; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.60  a ;  Kh'd.  city  mills  a ; 

country,  6.25  a ;  Alexaiid'a,  6.37  a  6.50;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.12    a  — ;   Petersg.  ■ a- — ;  RyeFlour, 

4.75  a ;  IndianMeal.per  bbl.3.50a perhhd; 

16.00  a ;    Groin,  W  heat.   North,  a ;  Vir. 

1.15  a  1.28;  Rye,  North,  79  a  85;  Corn ,  Yel.  Nor.—  a 
75;Barley,  . —  a  . — ;  Oats, Stb.  and  North, .47  a  53. 
Peas, white,  dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu. 7. 00  a  8.C0;P)o- 
visions,  Bed',  mess  9.50  a  10.75;    prime  5.37^  a  6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,  74  a  9^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12.75  a  14.00;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  1.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 

VALUABLE  COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  'I'eeswater  and  Holderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers )  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  Kichard  Parkinson,  oi  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  two  months  old.  Apply  to  I.  I. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
June  1. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 
As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand,  we  offer 
for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store, 
the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  maybe  re. 
lied  on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 
EARLY  DUTCH,  WHITE  FLAT 

EARLY  WHITE  DUTCH,         RED  TOP, 
GARDEN  STONE,  YELLOW  FLAT, 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  RUTA  BAGA, 

LARGE  NORFOLK  FIELD,      YELLOW  BULLOCK. 

Also  the  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva. 
nia  Field,  and  Cushaw 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  otTers  at  his  store  and  manufactory, 
No  36  Pratt  sirert,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Crudles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SF.EDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  varii  ty  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &e.  &c.  And  the  follow, 
ing  FIELD  SEEDS,  viz;  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Uualily;  Mangle  Wurlzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE. 
An  extraordinary  Fine  Bull  Calf,  which  weighed  at 
six  days  old  cue  hnnjred  end  thirty  poitnils,—  ^TandsiTe 
Col.  Powel's  Bull  Farmer;  grandam  a  Holslein  Cow, 
which  gave  Thirty  Quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  many 
weeks  after  having  had  a  Calf,  and  an  average  of 
Twenty  Quarts  of  milk  per  day  the  year  roOnd;  sire  a 
half  blood  Durham.  The  Calf  is  handsomely  marked, 
and  can  be  delivered  in  Philadelphia  at  six  weeks  old. 
Price  §30.  Apply  if  by  letter  (post  paid)  to  Samuel 
Williams,  Hillon  Farm,  Front  si.  road,  near  Philadel- 
phia. 


BAZ.TX1MOBX!    PKICES   CVRREN'T. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 
For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store. 
The  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR,  adapt- 
ed to  the  climates  and  seasons  of  the  United  States; 
containing  a  complete  account  of  all  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-garden,  Fruit-Garden, 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Nursery,  Pleasure-ground,  Flower- 
garden,  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Forcing  frames, 
for  every  month  in  the  year:  with  ample  practical  di. 
rections  for  performing  the  same.  Also,  general  as 
well  as  minute  instructions  for  laying  out,  or  erecting 
each  and  every  of  the  above  departments  according  to 
modern  taste  and  the  most  approved  plans;  the  orna- 
mental planting  of  pleasure-grounds,  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  style;  the  cultivation  of  thorn-quicks  and 
other  plants  suitable  for  live  hedges,  with  the  best  me- 
thods of  making  them,  &c.  To  which  are  annexed; 
catalogues  of  Kitchen-garden  plants  and  herbs;  aro- 
matic pot  and  sweet  herbs;  medicinal  plants;  and  the 
most  important  grasses,  &c.  used  in  rural  economy, 
with  the  soil  best  adapted  to  their  cultivation;  together 
with  a  copious  index  to  the  body  of  the  work.  By 
Bernard  M'Mahon.  Eighth  edition  improved.  Price, 
$4.50. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NATURAL  SYS- 
TEM OF  BOTANY,  or  a  systematic  view  of  the  or- 
ganization, natural  affinities,  and  geographical  djstri- 
bution  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom:  together  with 
the  uses  of  the  most  important  species  in  medicine,  the 
arts,  and  rural  or  domestic  economy.  By  John  Lind- 
ley,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  G.  S.  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  Natural  Curiosorum;  of  the  Botanical  Socie- 
ty of  Ratisbon;  of  the  Physiographical  Society  of 
Lund:  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Berlin;  Hono- 
rary  member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York,  iic.  &c.  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  First  American  edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  John  Torrey,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  Wernerian 
Society  of  Edinburg,  Fellow  of  the  Mineralogieal  So- 
ciety of  Jena,  Member  of  the  Physiographical  Society 
of  Lund,  Sweden,  &c.  &c.     Price,  $2.75. 


Baltimore  M.4bket. — Fresh  ground  Howard  street 
flour  was  selling  yesterday  at  §6.75  from  wagons;  sales 
of  flour  on  hand  were  made  at  6.60  and  6  6Ji.  The  ap- 
parent discrepancy  in  these  prices  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  staled,  that  at  this  season  dealers  are  anx- 
ious to  sell  the  old  stock,  and  consequently  are  selling 
it  at  prices  below  what  they  are  paying  for  fresh  ground 
flour.  Corn  has  receded  considerably  in  consequence 
of  (he  increased  supply. 

ToBVcco. --Seconds, as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  tfo 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  3  00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  forsegars,6.00  a  13.00 ;  yellow  and 
red.  9.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  16  00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00— —Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  'I  he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  735  hhd.Md.;  74  hhda. 
Ohio;  and  16  hhds.  Ken.— total  825  hds. 

Ftonn — best  white  wheal  family  .§6.75  n  7.26;  super 

Howard-street,    6.5<i  o6.62i;eily   mills,  a  6.50 

Susq.  6.25(1 ;    Corn  Meai.  bbl   3  50;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  1.30  0 ;  white  do  1.S5;  Susq ,  0  1-35 

— Corn,  white,  68  n  60,  yellow  58  0  60;  livf:,  90  0  — 
—Oats,  45  a  — . — Beans,  76  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70 — 
Cloveb-seed  — a Timothy.  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

n Herd's,  75    a  87i-Lueerne  —  n  37^  lb. — 

BARLEV,-Fi.AXSEEr  1.60  a  1 .62-CoTTON,A  a .  8.1 10 j-Lon. 
9  a  13— A  lab.  8  «.  Il^-Tenn.  .8  n.  10;  N.  Car.  8  n  .10- 

UplandSa  lli-WniSKEv,  hhds.  Utp.SSin ;  inbbls. 

30  fi  31 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  n  60;  three  quarters  do. 
40  a  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  o  36;  common  25 
o  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  36; 
American  I'ull  Blood,  27  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  26;quarlerdo  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton ,  §2260230;  Country  .  dew-rotted , — 
rt  7c,  lb.  water-rotted  .7J  (tSc.-Fea the rs,  36i  n  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.37'  a ,  ground,  1 .60  « —  bbl. 

Iron, graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  liigh 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30. OU;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a  80.00.- Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.60— 
Oak   wood,  3  25   o  3.60 — Hickory, 4.60   a . 


CORN    CULTIVA'IORS,  HAR\  EST  TOOLS, 

&c. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  §75.  Horse 
Powers  §75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  off'ered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt  street  wharf. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  Ruffin  on  Calcareous  Manures;  Good 
Rhyme  but  Bad  Reasoning — Black  Head  in  Wheat — 
Cultivation  of  Asparagus— Foreign  Markets — On  Cal- 
careous Manures,  by  Edmund  Ruffin;  Effects  of  Calca- 
reous Manures  and  Directions  for  their  most  Profitable 
Application;  Permanency  of  Calcareous  Manures— Re- 
marks on  Ruffin's  Essay,  its  Particular  Aptitude  to  Vir- 
ginia— Letter  from  A  Gleaner  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Harden'a 
Communication  on  Cheat  in  No.  9  of  the  Current  Vo- 
lume—Building Clover  Ricks  with  a  view  to  Economy 
and  Security — Planting;  Enumeration  of  the  Different 
Species  of  Forest  Trees,  concluded — Description  of 
several  kinds  of  Brazilian  Fruit,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh 
— Remedy  for  Bugs  in  Peas — Cultivation  of  Cranber- 
ries— Feeding  Cattle  in  Paris  ai.d  other  parts  of  France 
—  Samuel  S.  Griscom's  Meteorological  Journal  for 
May — Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New 
York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


EDITED  BY  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

PuUishei! enery  Friday,  (at  the  old  office. hamnent  oj  Bnrmnn's  City 
hotel,)  by  1. IRVINE  HITCHCOCK,  onthefollowing 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  ilollars  per  annum,  due  at  the  miJJIe  of  eacti   year  of 

9ubscri[itil>u. 

2.  Subscriptionsareinall  cases  charged  by  the  year, ^uii  nerer  for  a 

3  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  he  dtjiconlinued 
without  his  special  order;  and  ihen  not  t  ill  ihe  end  oflhe  year 
ol'his  subscription  that  sliall  be  cuirenl  at  Ihe  time  of  receiving 
such  order;  except  al  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risli  of  mail  in  the  transporlation  of  bolh  the  paper,  and  of 
baiili  notessent  in   paynuentfor  it,isas3umed  bytlie  publisher. 

S  Adverliscmenljconnecled  wilhany  of  the  subjectsof  the  American 
Farmer,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  al  one  dollar  per  square. 

6.  Alllettersconcerningthispaper  must  be  directed  lo  the   publisher. 
They  must  be  free  of  postage,  except  communicaliuns  intended 
for  publication,  andletlerscontainingmoney. 
(aj-  All  Poslmaslersare  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer; 

IheyareauthorisedlorelainSl  foreach  new  subscriber, and  10  per 

.      .    .       __     -ll^fl,...  Anll.>/.ti.>nc 


:ent.on  allottierc 
Primed  by  John  D.  Toy, 


r  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  itnils. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  June  29,  1832. 


Cheat. — We  are  much  inJebled  to  Mr.  Craven 
for  Ins  excellent  comniunication  on  the  subject  o( 
cheat,  which  we  |iublish  in  the  present  number  ol' the 
Farmer.  Mr.  Craven,  we  may  observe,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  farmers  in  Albemarle  County,  Virgi- 
nia, and  his  statements  of  facts  are  entirely  to  be  re- 
lied on.  We  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  his  character,  were  the  circula- 
tion of  his  communicalion  confined  to  the  pait  of  the 
country  where  he  is  ktiown.  As  to  the  subject  he 
discusses,  we  do  think  he  has  removed  all  grounds 
for  doubt,  and  turnished  testimony  in  favor  of  his  opi- 
nion that  is  irrefutable.  We  beg  those  who  still  be- 
lieve in  the  degeneracy  of  wheat  to  cheat,  to  give  Mr. 
Craven's  communication  a  careful  reading;  let  them 
dwell  upon  the  facts,  that  hisfalherand  himself  have 
kept  their  fields  clear  of  cheat,  by  carefully  destroy- 
ing it  whenever  it  made  its  appearance,  and  thus  se- 
curing clean  seed;  that  he  exterminated  the  cheat  by 
cutting  it  before  it  perfected  its  seed,  and  that  he  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  fur  the  existence  of  cheat  in 
fields  where  clean  rye  was  sown,  by  its  having  been 
carried  out  in  the  manure  a  year  before.  If  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Craven  do  not  satisfy  all  persons  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  hope 
less. 


Old  Wheat. — We  expect  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  one  of 
the  must  interesting  facts  on  the  subject  of  wheat  that 
has  ever  been  published.  At  the  present  time  we  can 
only  say  generally,  that  there  is  now  growing  in 
France  a  patch  of  wheat,  the  seed  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  years  old.  It  was  obtained, 
we  believe,  directly  from  one  loho  teas  an  inhabitant 
oj  Egypt  some  where  about  the  year  Ali',  before  Christ, 
by  some  gentlemen  in  France!  In  other  words,  it 
was  taken  from  a  mummy.  At  this  time  we  only 
know  that  the  wheat  was  in  every  particuUir  the 
same  as  that  of  the  present  time,  and  that  it  was 
planted,  and  was  growing  finely  at  the  last  accounts 
we  had  of  it.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  obtain 
all  the  particulars  in  relation  to  it,  and  shall  immedi- 
ately lay  them  before  our  readers.  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting circumstance,  and  adds  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Items  to  the  history  of  agriculture  ever  before 
recorded.  It  proves  conclusively,  that  wheat  is  not  a 
facticiuus  vegetable,  as  has  been  so  often  and  so  au- 
thoritatively asserted;  and  further,  that  it  was  not 
originally  an  inferior  grain,  and  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion to  its  present  quality;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  has  been  for  at  least  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
Cfly  years  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now.  We  could 
say  a  great  deal  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  for- 
bear until  we  have  the  detailed  statement  from  Europe. 
It  completely  annihilates,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  the  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of 
wheat  to  cheat;  which  is  iBat  wheat  was  cheat  orio-i- 
nally,  but  by  cultivation  has  been  made  wheat,  and 
hence,  it  is  said,  it  is  liable  to  return  to  cheat  again. 


Improved  Cows. — The  Hagerstown  Torch  Li^ht 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Martin  Newcomer  of  that  town, 
has  a  Shorthorn  Durham  cow,  from  which  he  obtains 
26  quaris  of  milk  per  day,  and  between  13  and  14 
pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

Is'ow  what  is  the  value  of  that  cow?  If  a  common 
cow,  that  gives  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  common  milk 
per  day,  be  worth  twenty  dollars;  what  is  a  cow  worth 
ttial  gives  twenty-six  quarts  per  day  of  milk  equal  to 
the  cream  of  the  common  cow?  We  must  not  seek 
an  answer  in  the  single  rule  of  three — if  twelve  quarts 
give  twenty  dollars  what  will  twenty-six  give — by 
no  means.    First,  one  quart  of  the  Durham  cow's 
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milk  is  ec|nal  to  three  |iinls  of  that  of  the  common 
cow.  Consequently  iili  quarts  of  her  milk  is  equal  to 
jU.  Secondly,  it  would  reijuire  three  common  cows 
to  furnish  the  same  value  in  butter  and  milk;  of  course 
the  saving  of  the  first  cost  and  keeping  of  two  com- 
mon cows  IS  to  be  added  to  the  produce  of  the  Dur- 
ham. Say  the  interest  of  the  cost  of  two  cows,  and 
the  actual  cost  of  keeping  them  is  worth  six  quarts  of 
milk — this  added  to  Sy  makes  45  quarts  per  day. — 
Thirdly,  the  calf  of  a  common  cow  will  only  sell  for 
3  to  4  dollars — that  of  the  Durham  will  sell  for  at 
least  one  hundred  dollars,  and  ifti  to  I'i  months  old  is 
worth  from  i«,l50  to  J'iSO.  Take  it  at  a  hundred  dol- 
lars at  four  weeks  old,  and  deduct  the  value  of  the 
common  calf,  and  we  have  twenty-seven  cents  a  day 
to  be  added  to  the  produce  of  the  Durham,  equal  to 
seven  quarts  of  milk  — which,  added  to  45,  makesihe 
comparative  value  of  the  Durham  and  common  cows 
as  5'i  to  12,  lor  common  dairy  purposes. 

The  Devon  Cow. — We  very  recently  knew  a 
Devon  cow  that  had  furnished  a  pretty  large  family 
with  all  the  butter,  cream  and  milk  they  wanted,  for 
twelve  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  furnished  calves 
that  sold  for  twelve  hundred  dollars.  She  is  dead 
now — and  even  at  her  death,  we  believe,  she  added 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  above  sum,  in  the 
shape  of  a  thirteenth  calf.  She  was  one  of  the  gent- 
lest of  her  kind,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  death  of  no 
being  less  than  human,  could  have  caused  more  sin- 
cere regret  to  her  immediate  friends,  "and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance."  It  was  not  altogether  the  pro- 
fitableness of  this  cow  that  gained  her  the  esteem  of 
all  who  became  acquainted  with  her.  There  was  a 
certain  dignity  of  demeanor,  placidity  of  countenance, 
and  friendly  sociability  of  deportment,  that  command- 
ed the  respect,  won  the  esteem,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  all.  She  was  the  "observed  of  all  observers," 
no  matter  how  numerous  her  companions  might  be; 
and,  even  to  the  day  of  her  death,  though  time  had 
laid  a  heavy  load  upon  her  back,  even  her  daughters, 
unrivalled  in  personal  attractions  by  all  else,  were 
unable  to  deprive  her  of  the  compliment  that  every 
beholder  bestowed — '-what  cow  is  that?" 


Fine  Fruit. — We  have  again  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  from  Mr.  McKim,  of  this  city,  of  a  specimen 
of  his  gooseberries.  They  measure  thiee  inches  and 
thirteen-sixteenths  in  circumference,  and  four  inches 
and  a  quarter  lengthwise.  They  are  the  largest  we 
have  seen  this  year.  There  were  some  larger  ones 
not  yet  ripe.  Mr.  McKim  also  presented  us  with  a 
small  branch,  twelve  inches  long,  of  the  Siberian,  or 
waxen  cherry  tree,  containing  seventy-seven  perfect 
cherries.  It  is  a  most  delicious  variety,  and  the  most 
prolific  of  any  we  ever  saw.  These  were  also 
accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  fine  red  ox-heart  cher- 
ries. 

Mr.  McKim  certainly  carries  off  the  palm  in  goose- 
berries— if  any  other  gentleman  has  produced  finer 
ones  we  should  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them. 


(From  the  Richmond  Whig.) 

WHE.\T. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  crops  on  James  river, 
amountingto  full  ten  thousand  bushels,  was  contract- 
ed for  yesterday  by  one  of  our  city  millers,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  to  be  delivered  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  got  out,  a  good  portion  of  it  in  July.  This 
sale  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  openino- 
price  in  this  market.  A  small  or  inferior  crop  would 
not  command  so  high  a  price. 

Our  city  millers  will  hardly  begin  grinding  till  late 
in  July.  Their  flour  being  for  foreign  markets,  it  is 
no  object  fur  them  to  begin  till  they  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  wheat  to  supply  a  whole  cargo  at  once,  and 
to  keep  on  without  letting  the  stones  get  cold. 


Some  of  tho  country  milllers  will  commence  grind- 
ing earlier,  and  as  they  will  have  the  home  market 
to  themselves,  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  get 
their  flour  to  market  as  early  as  possible. 

Farmers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  consequence  of 
tho  law  restricting  millers  to  the  use  of  one  brand, 
our  city  millers  w  ill  not  purchase  inferior  wheat  at 
any  price.  Last  season  there  was  not  a  single  barrel 
of  fine  flour  made  at  the  Gallego  mills,  and  will  not 
be  again  so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  force. 

Country  Millers;  too,  should  be  informed,  that  the 
Richmond  Inspector  intends  to  put  the  standard  of 
Country  Flour  up  as  near  to  City  Mills  as  it  will  ad- 
mit of.  The  law  of  ilie  session  before  last,  restrict- 
ing millers  to  one  brand,  has  had  the  eftect  of  restrict- 
ing City  Millers  to  the  purchase  of  only  the  lip  top 
Wheat,  while  of  course  a  greater  proportion  of  infe- 
rior than  before  the  passage  of  that  law,  has  been 
ground  in  the  country  The  consequence  has  been, 
to  make  a  greater  diflerence  in  the  quality  and  price 
of  City  Mills  and  Country  Flour  than  theretofore. — 
Last  season  not  a  barrel  of  Gallego  Flour  sold  for  less 
than  six  dollars,  and  all  bought  from  the  store— while, 
at  the  same  time,  counlry  flour  sold  as  low  as  four 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents — the  great- 
est difl"erence  ever  known.  Why  do  not  the  Farmers 
urge  the  repeal  of  a  law  so  injurious  to  them? 


MADDER. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Bridgnaater,  Oneida  Co.,  A".  F. 

I  shall  wish,  at  some  future  period  to  make  some 
remarks  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  on  the 
cultivation  of  madder,  having  been  eno-ao-ed  two 
years  past  in  raising  this  article.  It  requiring  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity,  I  have  not  dug  any  as  yet; 
but  a  neighbor  of  mine  has  raised  it  several  years, 
and  has  taken  up  in  two  years  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
each  year,  to  the  acre.  He  informs  me  that  he  has 
never  labored  a  day  on  it  without  earning  three  dol- 
lars per  day.  The  seed  he  sells  at  present  for  twenty 
dollars  per  acre  of  two  thoui-and  four  hundred  hills. 
I  know  that  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant  and  the  cul- 
tivation simple;  it  requires  rich  soil.  I  forbear  making 
further  observations  at  this  time,  fearing  it  might  be 
a  common  article  of  cultivation  in  your  state. 

Yours,  RussEL  Bhonson. 


To  make  the  bark  grow  over  ivounds  and  diseased 
places  on  forest  or  fruit  trees,  ivithotit  fail  mid  with 
speed. — When  a  branch  is  cut  off  or  a  tree  is  other- 
wise wounded,  make  the  place  smooth  with  a  sharp 
knife;  and  if  the  tree  be  cankered,  either  cut  away 
the  part  afl^ected  or  scrape  it  out  until  you  come  to 
the  sound  wood.  In  all  cases  make  the  surface  as 
smooth  as  possible;  then  put  half  a  pound  of  tallow 
into  two  pounds  of  tar,  and  warm  it  over  a  fire  till 
the  tallow  is  just  melted  in  the  tar,  when  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre  should  be  added  and  the  whole  stirred 
well  together.  The  composition  must  then  be  laid 
on  the  parts  that  you  want  to  heal,  and  I  have  found 
it  by  long  experience  to  be  an  efltctual  cure,  and  su- 
perior by  far  to  any  thing  yet  practised. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market. 
TVednesday,  May  16. — Our  market  continues  dull, 
and  the  business  very  limited — there  is  plenty  of  Cot- 
ton offering  in  all  descriptions,  but  we  cannot  quote 
any  alteration  in  prices. 

Liverpool,  Corn  Exchange,  May  15. 
Since  this  day  week  the  supplies  of  Wheat  and 
Oats  have  been  very  considerable.  At  this  day's  mar- 
ket there  was  a  thin  attendance,  and  sales  only  to  a 
moderate  extent  were  eflTected;  of  Wheat  at  a  decline 
of  Id  on  the  finest,and  2d  per  70  lbs  on  all  other 
kinds,  and  6d  per  sack  on  Flour. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  the  New  England   Farmer.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 
Gentlemen,— Situated  at  a  distance  from  any 
considerable  market  town,  it  would  be  absurd  in  me 
to  think  of  entering  into  competition  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  crops,  with  liirmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  where  manure  is  attainable  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent. On  the  suppostion,  that  the  management  of 
farms  is  judged  in  reference  to  local  advantages  and 
inconveniences,  my  hope  is  founded  of  sustaining  a 
claim  to  a  premium.  There  have  never  been  any 
very  great  improvements  made  on  my  farm  in  any 
one  year.  The  object  has  been  yearly  to  add  some- 
thing more  in  earthy  and  vegetable  substances  to  the 
fields,  than  was  taken  from  thein  in  the  removal  of 
crops.  'I'o  give  a  just  idea  of  improvements  made,  a 
brief  history  of  the  operations  may  be  necessary. 

My  first  purchase  of  land  was  in  180i,  fifteen  acres; 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  a  very  rough  state, 
and  as  much  of  it  as  had  been  tilled  reduced  by  se- 
vere cropping.  The  rocks  w^re  removed  to  inclose 
the  lots,  and  the  bushes  subdued  with  the  plough,  as 
fast  as  necessary  means  could  be  obtained  for  accom- 
plishing those  objects;  the  progress  was  not  rapid  in 
the  beginning,  because,  being  entirely  destitute  of  ca- 
pital, 1  was  obliged,  in  seaman's  phrase,  to"work  my 
passage." 

When  the  fields  were  inclosed  with  walls  and  the 
bushes  subdued,  attention  was  directed  to  the  plats 
which  had  been  tilled  almost  to  exhausliun.  And  the 
principal  means  of  renewing  them  within  my  power, 
was  the  incorporation  of  earths  of  difl'eient  qualities. 
Cold  and  tenacious  soils  were  dressed  with  silicious 
earth  and  other  materials  that  tended  to  open  and  warm 
them.  Sandy  soils  were  dressed  with  clay,  swamp 
mud,  and  alluvions  in  which  the  sand  foriiied  the  least 
considerable  part.  This  Course,  in  seven  years,  gave 
ten  tons  of  English  hay  where  kss  than  two  were  ob- 
tained before,  and  about  double  the  quantity  of  grain 
on  the  acre. 

In  1817,  another  lot  of  sixteen  acres,  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  in  similar  state  with  the  first,  was  purchas- 
ed and  managed  in  the  same  way.  About  the  same 
time  were  purchased  seven  acres  of  fresh  meadow;  on 
which  no  other  improvements  have  been  made  than 
clearing  away  bushes,  luimelling  and  cutting  ditches 
in  such  directions  as  would  irrigate  the  whole  mea- 
dow. Another  small  lot  was  inclo.sed  from  a  pasture, 
in  1820,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  as  English 
meadow  and  tillage.  Four  acres  of  the  above  lots  are 
light  sandy  soils;  six  acres  hazel  loam,  suitable  for 
grain  or  grass;  five  acres  dark  friable  soil;  fifteen  acres 
argillaceous;  and  ten  acres  of  irrigated  tresh  meadow. 
Seven  acres  were  planted  with  Indian  corn  the  pie- 
sent  year — three  acres  of  loam  and  four  acres  of  sandy 
soil.  On  one  acre  of  the  loam  about  six  cords  of  barn 
manure  were  spread  and  ploughed  in;  on  another  acre, 
•whei^  in  other  years  meadow  mud  had  been  apjilied, 
six  casks  of  lime  were  spread;  on  the  other  fields, 
which  produced  rye  the  preceding  year,  there  was  no 
application.  The  corn  was  planted  in  diiUs;  this 
method  has  been  in  practice  on  the  farm  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  is  in  iriy  judgment  preferable  to 
any  other.  Tlie  corn  was  harvested  between  '-lOlh 
September  and  20ih  October.  Weight  of  the  whole 
crop  22,381  pounds,  298  31-75  bushels.  The  same 
field  the  preciiding  year,  produced  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  rye.  The  present  year  tliere  were 
only  about  two  acres  in  rye,  and  the  produce  was 
twenty  five  bushels. 

There  are  nine  acres  in  tillage,  alternately  planted 
with  corn  and  rye,  excepting  once  in  five  or  six  years 
each  field  is  planted  with  potatoes,  beans,  or  aume 


other  vegetable  considered  favorable  as  a  change  from 
the  ordinary  course.  The  stubble  of  rye  is  ploughed 
in.  Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  crop,  and 
some  kind  of  seed  applied  to  produce  herbage  to  be 
ploughed  in  as  green  dressing.  Potatoes  ibis  year 
were  planted  only  on  the  borders  of  corn-fields,  under 
trees,  and  in  other  situations  where  not  much  produce 
could  be  expected — eighty  bushels  were  gathered. — 
From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  has  been  the 
avernge  crop  in  the  last  lour  years.  No  other  routs 
are  culiivaled  except  in  the  kitchen  garden.  'I'liirty- 
two  acres  are  mowed,  twenty  of  which  have  been 
ploughed  and  will  produce  good  English  hay  lu  com- 
mon seasons  with  liberal  manuring;  but  a  succession 
of  wet  seasons  has  introduced  on  a  part  of  it  so  much 
wild  grass,  that  the  hay  is  nut  now  suitable  lor  the 
market,  though  good  stock  hay.  There  are  ten  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  as  above  mentioned,  and  two  acres 
of  fresh  meadow  over  which  water  does  not  often  pass. 
The  hay  was  located  before  the  oiler  of  premium  was 
published,  in  such  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  quantity.  Some  of 
it  was  placed  in  barns  with  old  hay,  and  some  of  it 
sold  in  the  fields.  '1  he  crop  of  hay  has  varied  very 
little  for  four  years,  yet  supjjtsed  to  have  giadually 
increased.  In  1827,  the  whole  croj)  was  measured 
in  the  mow  in  September,  after  it  was  thoroughly  set- 
tled. J'our  cords  of  English  hay  were  considered 
equal  to  a  ton,  and  five  cords  of  fresh.  According  to 
that  measurement,  there  were  thirty-three  and  three 
quarters  tons  of  first  quality,  or  good  English  liay;ten 
Ions  of  second  quality;  and  fourteen  and  two-fifths 
tons  fresh  hay.  Five  acres  tlien  mowed  aie  now  in 
tillage.  From  two  to  three  tons  of  second  crop  are 
annually  cut,  in  situations  where  it  is  not  convenient 
for  cattle  to  feed. 

Compost  manure,  made  with  reference  to  llie  quali- 
ty of  llie  soil  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  every  year 
spread  on  the  mowing  land.  Sand  is  made  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  compost  for  clayey  soils,  and  swamp 
mud  or  clay  for  loose  soils.  From  three  to  five  hun- 
dred loads,  forty  bushels  in  the  load,  are  made  in  a 
year  and  applied  chiefly  in  autumn,  not  so  much  for 
choice  as  necessity,  there  being  no  other  season  of  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  accomplish  the  work.  In  laying 
down  tilled  land  to  grass,  I  choose  to  sow  the  seed 
about  the  last  week  in  August  and  put  no  grain  with 
n;  but  any  lime  in  the  montli  of  September  will  do  bet- 
ter than  either  of  the  spring  months;  and  if  sown  with 
winter  rye,  it  will  do  better  than  with  spring  grain. 
'I'he  clayey  soils  which  are  nut  suitable  for  grain,  I 
Sometimes  turn  over  with  the  plouglj  immediately 
after  the  grass  is  cut,  roll  down  the  furruws,  and  put 
on  a  dressing  of  manure  and  seed  again,  lu  this 
course,  cultivated  grass  is  renewed  without  the  lus.s 
of  any  crop.  I  use  chiefly  herds  grass  seed,  and  put 
one-fourth  of  a  bushel  on  an  acre. 

I  have  forty  acres  of  pasture  of  a  light  soil,  and  in 
the  possession  of  other  owners,  it  was  alternately  till- 
ed and  pastured  in  so  quick  succession,  that  only  very 
small  crops  of  corn  or  rye  can  now  be  obtained.  The 
number  of  acres  discouraged  me  from  attempting  to 
renew  it  in  my  usual  way  of  mixing  soils;  and  there- 
fore a  plan  is  lormed  to  renew  it  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Last  spring,  a  field  of  between  two  and  three 
acres  was  fenctd,  ploughed,  and  sowed  with  the  seed 
of  the  yellow  locust  tree.  The  seed  came  up  well, 
and  the  most  thrifty  of  the  young  trees  are  now  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  If  ttie  worms  should  not  op- 
pose me,  there  will  probably  be  a  very  flourishing 
grove,  wliich  in  a  few  years  will  effectually  recruit 
tlie  Soil.  In  this  connexion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention,  that  I  have  ihis  fall  sowed  five  acres  of 
common  land  with  the  seed  of  white  pine,  and  am  now 
planting  several  acres  with  acorns,  which  it  is  intend 
ed  to  protect  against  cattle  with  a  fence. 

Tlie  number  of  apple  trees  on  the  farm  is  eighty, 
most  of  them  situated  in  two  small  orchards.  I'hire 
are  some  scattered  trees,  and  a  few  cultivated  in  the 
garden.     Nearly  half  the  trees   have  been  engrafted. 


chiefly  with  winter  fruit.  This  year  there  are 
no  apples.  The  last  year,  jirobably,  there  were  a 
hundred  bushels  of  winter  apples  and  enough  beside 
to  make  some  six  or  eight  barrels  of  cider.  'I'he  prin- 
cipal attention  given  trees,  after  they  have  attained 
the  bearing  state  and  need  little  or  no  more  pruning, 
is  to  scrape  olT  the  rough  bark  and  moss  early  every 
spring,  and  wash  the  bodies  of  the  trees  and  the  large 
limbs  wiih  very  strong  soap-suds,  or  a  solution  of 
potash. 

The  barns  have  been  built  in  succession,  and  some 
of  those  first  erected  are  of  very  incommodious  form 
for  the  general  purposes  of  a  farmer.  They  were 
built  when  there  was  no  expectation  of  needing  much 
room  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  grain,  and  some  other 
uses  of  them  were  in  contemplation.  'I'he  first  barn 
is  twenty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  in  length;  the  se- 
cond, twenty  and  forty;  the  third,  thirty  feet  square, 
built  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  storing  hay;  the 
fourth,  twenty  six  and  thirty;  and  the  fifth,  thirty 
feet  square.  Under  a  portion  of  two  of  the  barns, 
openings  are  left  to  shelter  the  cattle  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather.  'J'he  barns  were  located  with  a 
view  to  convenience  and  facility  in  getting  the  hay 
and  manuring  the  fields.  There  are  four  barn-yards, 
three  of  them  are  built  square,  and  hollowed  a  little 
in  the  middle  for  the  retention  of  the  manure;  the 
fourth  is  of  irregular  shape,  to  give  the  cattle  access 
to  a  spiing  of  water.  Into  the  yards,  such  kinds  of 
earth  are  carted,  as  are  considered  best  adapted  to  the 
fields  where  the  manure  is  to  be  applied.  With  the 
earth  every  sort  of  vegetable  substance  is  incorporat- 
ed, which  can  be  ea^^ily  obtained.  'I'hese,  with  the 
droppings  of  tlie  cattle,  make  rich  beds  of  compost 
every  year. 

The  usual  stock  on  the  farm  consists  of  one  horse, 
six  oxen,  three  cows,  and  eight  or  ten  young  crea- 
tures! The  horse  and  oxen  not  pastured  much  on 
the  farm.  From  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first 
of  September  this  year,  five  cows  were  milked,  two 
of  them  heifers  of  only  two  years  old.  The  cows 
were  under  the  care  of  a  tenant.  Cheese  making 
was  not  commenced  early  in  the  season,  and  continu- 
ed only  to  -0th  September.  Milk  was  daily  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  in  which  there  are  seve- 
ral young  children.  The  return  of  cheese  made  was 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds.  From  the  20th 
September  to  5th  of  November,  butter  was  made  with 
four  cows  and  Ihe  milk  given  to  swine.  The  return 
of  butter  was  seventy  pounds.  The  cows  have  some- 
thing of  mixed  blood,  but  are  chiefly  of  native  breed 
and  were  raised  on  the  farm.  Three  swine  only  are 
kept,  fed  with  the  refuse  of  the  house,  boiled  pota- 
toes, and  corn.  The  annual  quantity  of  pork  is  about 
nine  hundred  pounds. 

My  cattle  in  winter  are  fed  chiefly  on  hay;  milch 
cows  have  some  meal  and  vegetables;  and  oxen  in- 
tended for  beef  the  succeeding  fall  are  fed  with  some 
grain  the  last  of  winter.  Calves  to  be  raised  are  suf- 
fered to  suck  one  half  the  milk  of  the  cows  ten  weelts, 
then  put  in  a  good  pasture  till  October,  when  they 
are  put  with  fattening  cattle,  where  they  soon  learn 
to  eat  whatever  is  giveij  out,  and  become  very  vig,- 
rous  to  endure  the  iuclemenc.es  of  winter. 

About  two  tons  of  beef  are  made  in  a  year,  on  grass, 
green  corn  stalks,  and  refuse  hay.  Oxen  and  cows 
are  generally  turned  olT  to  beef  for  some  other  reason 
than  the  particular  age;  and  at  what  age  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  turn  oft"  those  of  excellent  qualities, 
is  a  question  which  has  never  employed  much  of  my 
attention.  The  principal  product  of  my  farm  is  hay, 
of  which  ten  or  fifteen  tons  are  annually  put  up  for 
sale;  the  residue  is  sufficient  to  winter  twenty-five 
head  of  cattle;  but  the  pasture  not  being  equal  to  the 
summering  of  nearly  that  number,  a  part  of  the  stock 
wintered  is  often  sold  in  the  spring.  One  man  and 
a  lad  sixteen  years  old  labor  constantly  on  the  farm; 
in  addition  to  which,  day  laborers  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  present  year,  twenty  acresof  the  mow- 
ing land  were  put  on  a  share,  and  forty  days'  labor 
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hired.  One  gallun  ol  nun  was  used  liy  some  elderly 
laborers,  who  have  worked  on  the  farm  more  than 
twenty  years  in  llie  hay  season;  and  ihe  owner  sup- 
posed the  cause  of  temperance  would  be  injured  ra- 
ther than  promolfd,  in  withholding  from  these  men 
iheir  accustmned  jwriion.  who  never  in  their  lives,  to 
his  knowledge,  drank  to  intoxication. 

Kespecilully  submitted,         Morrill  Ai.lv.n. 

Plyiiioulh,  ss.  Pembroke,  J\oi\  iil,  1831.— Per- 
sonally appeared  before  me,  the  above  named  Morrill 
Allen,  and  made  oulh  that  the  above  statement  by 
him  subscribed,  was  true,  according  to  his  best  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

KiLBona  Whitman,  Justice  of  Peace. 

Lot  1,  fifteen  acres,  part  in  a  rough  state,  part  too 
much  cropped. 

Lot  i,  sixteen  acres,  much  th«  same  as  the  above. 

Lot  3,  seven  acres,  meadow,  fresh  meadow. 

Lot  -1,  small  lot  from  a  jiastnre. 

Four  acres  are  light  sandy  soil;  six  acres  hard  loam, 
suitable  for  grain  and  grass;  five,  a  dark  friable  soil; 
fifteen,  argillaceou.-;  ten,  irrigated  fresh  meadow. 

This  year,  three  acres  of  Kaui  and  four  acres  of 
sandy  soil  were  planted  with  corn. 

On  one  acre  of  loamy  land,  six  cords  of  manure 
were  ploughed  in.  On  one  acre  of  sandy,  six  cas'is 
lime;  in  otlier  years,  meadow  mud  had  been  put  in. 

On  the  oilier  fields  which  produced  rye  the  pre- 
ceding year,  no  manure. 

Corn  pLinted  iii  drills,  gathered  298  11-75  bush- 
els 4.2  4  7. 

Mine  acres  in  tillage,  corn  and  rye  alternately,  ex- 
cepting once  in  fiive  or  six  years  a  crop  ot  potatoes  or 
beans. 

The  stubble  of  rye  is  ploughed  in  immediately  after 
taking  off  the  crop,  and  some  kind  of  seed  is  applied 
to  produce  herbage. 

From  :iUO  to  iOO  bushels  potatoes,  his  average  crop 
for  three  or  four  years  past. 

Mows  thirty  two  acres,  twenty  of  which  has  been 
ploughed,  yields  good  English  hay. 

Ten  acres  of  irrigated  meadow,  and  two  acres  of 
fresh  meadow. 

1827.     Soi  tons  of  hay,  first  quality. 

10  do.  second  quality. 

14  '2-6  fresh  hay. 

58 
Sand  principal   ingredient  for  clayey,  and  swamp 
mud  in  sandy  louse  soil,  MO  tc  500  loads,  in  autumn. 
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CHEAT. 

Penpark,  Mbemnrle  Co.,  Va.,  ) 
Mr.  Smitu:  June  13lA,  lsa2.      \ 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but 
have  for  some  time  past  intended  to  reply  to  some  of 
your  numerous  correspoiidenis  on  the  subject  of  cheat 
or  chess.  My  experience  in  tlie  farming  line  has 
been  about  lorly-five  years;  my  first  acquaintance 
wi'h  cheat  was  of  very  early  dale,  when  out  a  hi.y. 
My  father's  custom  was  to  have  all  the  rye,  cockle, 
and  cheat,  gleaned  from  that  part  of  his  wheat-field 
intended  lor  seed.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  labor  I  was  called  on  to  assist  in,  and  there- 
fore made  the  more  lasting  impression  on  my  mind; 
and  ibis  practice  he  continued  to  his  death,  and  havino- 
something  of  the  Dutch  blood  in  me,l  thought  of  course 
whatever  my  father  did  was  right;  and  never  havino- 
heard  him  complain  of  the  cheat  increasing  on  him,  1 
of  course  believed  that  it  was  produced  from  its  own 
seed,  and  that  by  keeping  the  seed  wheat  clean  ii 
would  nut  increase.  I  have  been  so  lully  convinced  of 
this,  that  on  a  farm  which  produced  say  two  or  three 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  per  year,  1  have  passed 
some  years  withoutseeing  scarcely  one  stalk  of  cheat. 
But  for  the  practice  that  we  have  gotten  into  of  im- 
poiting  our  seed  from  the  north,  we  might  still  have 


been  without  this  now  great  pest;  for  myself,  I  know 
that  my  first  cheat  was  brought  in  some  of  the  red 
chair  bearded  wheat  that  I  had  brought  from  Balti- 
more some  25  years  ago.  I  also  heard  one  of  my 
neighbors,  who  was  complaining  of  the  cheat,  say  that 
he  had  none  of  it  until  he  sent  to  Loudoun  county  for 
some  purple  straw  wheat,  and  that  it  had  stocked  his 
farm  with  cheat.  From  the  oft  repeated,  if  not  the 
current  opinion,  that  cheat  was  degenerated  wheat, 
either  from  bad  husbandry,  bad  seued,  Irom  improper 
grazing,  or  some  other  cause,  1  had  almost  become  a 
convert  from  my  original  failh,  from  some  two  or  three 
circumstances  that  happened  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, which  really  staggered  my  faith,  and  I  was 
halting  between  two  opinions  for  some  time.  The 
first  was  a  patch  of  cheat  that  appeared  in  my  mea- 
dow where  wheat  had  never  been  sown,  and  which 
spread  so  rapidly  that  it  was  likely  to  overrun  the 
whole  meadow,  and  in  some  places  had  almost  de- 
stroyed the  timothy.  This  led  me  to  examine  for  the 
first  cause,  or  from  what  it  had  originated,  which  led 
to  two  discoveries;  the  first  was,  that  I  had  been  in 
the  constant  practice  of  making  a  cap  or  hood  for  the 
hay  stacks  out  of  rye  straw;  those  bundles  of  straw 
had  been  thrown  on  this  very  ground  where  the  cheat 
first  made  its  appearance;  the  hoods  were  alsotlirown 
on  this  ground,  after  tlie  hay  was  hauled  away,  and 
surt'ered  there  to  rot,  giving  it  a  double  chance  to  de 
posit  every  seed  of  cheat  that  might  be  in  the  rye 
straw,  of  which  they  were  made.  The  meadow  had 
a  considerable  stream  running  through  it  for  near  a 
mile,  and  on  all  the  low  and  sunken  places  on  the 
creek,  the  cheat  began  to  make  its  appearance.  1 
have  accounted  for  this  satisfactorily  to  my  mind  as  to 
the  deposile  made  at  the  hay  stacks.  There  has  loner 
been  a  wagon  camping-ground  at  the  head  of  the 
meadow,  the  cheat  was  deposited  in  the  horse 
feed  and  manure,  and  washed  down  the  stream  by  the 
floods.  Those  patches  had  so  increased  in  the  course 
of  three  years  as  to  injure  the  hay  very  much;  for,  by 
the  time  the  timothy  and  herds  grass  were  fit  to  cut, 
the  cheat  would  be  entirely  dry  and  almost  rotten,  at 
least  sufficiently  so  to  deposite  all  its  seed  for  the  next 
crop.  I  determined  on  cutting  those  patches  ss  soon 
as  the  cheat  heads  made  their  appearance,  and  by  this 
means  alone  I  have  almost  destroyed  it.  Now,  if 
wheat,  timothy,  or  herds  grass  turned  to  cheat,  I 
could  net  have  destroyed  it  by  mowing  the  cheat 
alone  before  the  seed  ripened.  I  will  now  state  ano- 
ther fact  which  occurred,  and  put  all  my  wits  to  the 
test  to  solve  the  mystery,  which  if  1  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  doing,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  would  not 
only  have  proven  that  wheat  and  timolhy  would  turn 
to  cheat,  but  rye  also.  Some  four  or  five  years  back, 
I  had  sowed  a  very  rich  tobacco  lot  in  rye;  the  seed 
rye  I  was  certain  had  no  cheat  in  it,  and  to  my  great 
surprise,  when  the  rye  began  to  head,  it  was  almost 
halt  cheat;  and  although  the  rye  was  a  very  heavy 
crop,  not  less  than  tv\entyfive  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  cheat  was  equally  good  and  matured  well.  It 
will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  lot  was  grazed 
through  the  winter  and  spring  by  my  sheeji;  but  1 
knew  that  nothing  passing  tiirough  asheep  vegetates, 
and,  therefore,  I  had  to  look  for  some  other  cause. 
Fortunately  1  was  able  to  find  one  perteclly  satis- 
factory to  me,  and  thus  to  re-establish  my  faith, 
which  I  admit  had  again  become  shaken.  The  facts 
were  these:  about  half  the  lot  had  been  used  as  a 
cowpen,  as  a  preparation  for  tobacco;  the  other  half 
had  been  manured  heavily  with  barn  yard  manure, 
not  well  rotted.  From  this  manure  the  cheat  was 
produced;  for  to  the  very  line  where  the  cowpen 
came  there  was  no  cheat.  Now  the  only  doubt  with 
me  is,  how  the  seed  of  the  cheat  remained  in  the 
ground  during  a  summer's  culture  in  tobacco;  yet  this 
must  have  been  the  case,  else  why  not  have  had  the 
cheat  in  that  part  of  the  rye  which  had  been  used  as 
a  cowpen?  It  is  well  known  to  all  farmers  that  red 
clover  seed  will  lay  in  the  ground  for  years,  and  then 
vegetate,  if  exposed  to  the  surface;  this  must  have 


been  Ihe  case  with  the  seed  of  the  cheat,  which  had 
been  turned  under  so  dc!ep  by  the  fallowing  up  the 
ground  with  a  three  horse  plough. 

The  reason  why  so  many  farmers  think  that  where 
the  wheat  has  been  destroyed,  either  by  the  fly  or  the 
winter,  is  turned  to  cheat,  is  obvious  enough.  Oa 
close  examination,  the  wheat  under  a  good  prepara- 
tion is  the  hardiest,  or  thriftiest  plant,  and  when  not 
molested  by  the  fly  or  some  other  enemy,  will  gene- 
rally occupy  the  whole  of  the  surface,  leaving  no 
space  for  the  cheat  to  spread  and  thrive;  but  when 
from  the  fly,  or  any  other  cause,  the  wheat  gets  de- 
stroyed, it  leaves  the  cheat  plants  that  are  in  the 
ground  the  full  possession  to  spread  and  thrive  at  will. 
So  also  with  respect  to  cockle.  I  have  seen  wheat- 
fields  sowed,  that  grew  off  handsomely  for  some  time, 
without  any  appearance  of  cockle  being  in  the  wheat; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  attacked  by  the  fly  the  wheat 
gives  way,  the  cheat  and  cockle  spread  out,  and  take 
possession  of  the  land.  For  a  while  both  the  ciieat 
and  cockle  will  thrive  pretty  well  wiihoul  cultiva- 
tion— the  wheat  plant  will  very  seldom  mature  as  a 
volunteer,  or  single  bunch.  With  respect  to  the 
grazing  of  wheat  turning  it  to  cheat,  it  cannot  be  so; 
1  have  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  grazing  my 
wheat  and  sometimes  wilh  great  advantage  to  the 
crop,  and  never,  in  one  single  instance  have  I  been 
able  to  detect  a  change  of  wheat  to  cheat;  but  that 
they  are  separate  and  distinct  plants  I  have  no  more 
doubt  than  1  have  an  existence;  all  the  care  and  pains 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  cheat  plant  will  never 
bring;  it  to  wheat,  nor  will  all  the  neglect  and  bad 
farming  you  may  bestow  on  the  wheat  turn  it  to 
cheat;  for  while  care  and  attention  to  our  seed  of 
all  kinds  will  have  the  greatest  eflTect  on  the  quality 
of  the  seed,  yet  the  kind  will  remain  the  same.  I 
venture  to  aflirir.  that  no  state  of  culture,  either  good 
or  bad,  will  change  the  kind,  and  for  this  I  have  the 
very  best,authority.  If  our  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Har- 
den, had  pursued  his  inquiry  a  little  farther,  while  he 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  (which 
evidence  certainly  operates  against  him)  he  might 
have  found  proof  much  more  positive,  where  God 
himself  says,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  11th  and 
l;;ih  verses:  "And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yield- 
ing fruit,  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon 
the  earlh,  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed,  after  his  kind;  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after 
his  kind:  and  God  saw   that  it  was  good." 

I  must  also  think  our  worthy  doctor  knows  much 
more  about  the  cultivation  of  cotton  than  he  does  of 
wheat,  from  his  own  statement.  The  advice  he  has 
given  about  thin  sowing,  I  think  is  calculated  to  do 
great  injury.  From  his  statement  I  should  judge, 
that  both  the  climate  and  soil  were  unfavorable  to  the 
wheat  crop,  and  that  neither  the  drilling  nor  thin  sow- 
ing will  succeed,  as  he  advises.  Having  been  raised 
in  the  Northern  Slates,  where  they  sow  thinner  than 
we  do  in  Albemarle,  and  inheriting  enough  of  the 
Dutch  blood  to  be  at  least  partial  to  the  practice  that 
my  father  had  pursued,  which  was  to  sow  from  three 
pecks  to  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  I  persisted  in  this  thin 
sowing  for  some  years,  until  I  found  my  neighbors' 
wheat,  who  sowed  thicker,  always  came  more  to  ma- 
turity than  mine  did;  and  that  it  was  not  near  so  liable 
to  the  rust.  1  commenced  sowing  thicker  by  deofrees, 
and  on  very  strong  land  at  this  time  I  seldom  sow  less 
than  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  average  yield  is 
never  less  than  ten  bushels  to  one;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, I  made  from  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed 
sown  on  less  than  one  acre  of  land  forty-two  bushels, 
weighing  sixty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  have 
gone  into  this  statement  to  show  the  error  of  thin 
sowing.  1  have  frequently  drilled  small  parcels  of 
choice  wheat,  that  I  wished  to  propagate,  but  have 
never,  in  one  instance,  made  good  grain;  and  while  ( 
admit,  that  one  bushel  or  five  pecks  of  good  seed, 
may  yield  as  much  some  seasons  as  more  seed,  yet  it 
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is  safer  to  sow  thicker, — the  fly  in  all  cases  destroys 
a  part,  and  frequently  one-half. 

If  these  hurried  remarks  will  throw  any  new  light 
on  the  long  agitated  question  of  cheat,  they  are  at 
your  service.  With  much  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your 
o'bt  servant,  Joh.n  H.  Craven. 


CHEAT  AND  SPELT. 
Mr.  Smith:  Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  June  6,  1832. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  facts  and  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  controversy  on  the 
origin  of  cheat,  that  has  lately  occupied  your  columns, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  writers  on  both  sides, 
and  their  readers,  without  an  exception,  retain  the 
same  opinions  as  at  first.  We  are  always  too  partial 
to  the  reasons  that  support  our  side  of  any  question, 
to  allow  fair  play  to  those  on  the  other;  and  thence  it 
follows,  that  when  the  reasons  are  strong,  yet  vul- 
nerable on  both  sides,  that  no  amount  of  authority,  or 
extension  of  argument,  can  convert  partizans,  or  es- 
tablish the  truth.  Believing  it,  therefore,  utterly 
useless,  I  shall  abstain  from  adducing  the  reasons  that 
have  satisfied  my  mind,  that  cheat  is  not  the  product 
of  degenerated  or  damaged  wheat.  But  however  in- 
effectual argument  may  be,  a  few  experiments,  made 
and  observed  carefully,  will  serve  to  decide  this  in- 
teresting and  important  controversy;  and  I  invite 
your  correspondents,  and  others  who  feel  interested  in 
the  decision,  to  aid  in  this  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Per- 
haps more  satisfactory  experiments,  than  the  one  I 
shall  propose,  may  be  thought  of  by  others;  but  this 
alone  will  suffice  to  prove,  that  wheat  may  be  chang- 
ed to  cheat,  if  indeed  that  opinion  is  correct. 

Select  a  soil  supposed  to  be  the  most  favorable  to 
the  production  of  cheat.  This  I  consider  to  be  on 
some  sandy  slope,  which  is  subject  to  be  too  wet  in 
winter  and  spring.  Let  a  small  space,  (now  clear  of 
growing  cheat)  be  broken  up  and  stirred  at  different 
times,  from  August  to  October,  so  as  to  cause  every 
seed  in  the  soil  to  sprout,  and  then  to  be  destroyed. 
At  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  mark  off  a  square  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  accurately  into  checks  of  a  certain 
size,  (say  eight  inches,)  and  at  every  crossing  of  the 
lines  plant  three  grains  of  imperfect  wheat.  The 
grains  should  be  dropped  together  in  a  hole  made  by 
thrusting  a  small  stick  to  the  proper  depth.  In  the 
spring,  let  the  plants  be  cut  or  grazed  once  or  oftener, 
but  not  so  late  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  seed 
stalks.  All  the  causes  that  are  severally  supposed  to 
produce  cheat  would  here  operate;  and  if  any  stalks 
of  cheat  should  be  produced,  tlieir  situation  and  num- 
ber would  clearly  show  whether  they  sprung  from 
the  grains  of  wheat  or  not. 

Being  entirely  ignorant  of  botany,  I  am  not  sure 
that  all  of  us  refer  to  the  same  plant  when  we  speak 
of  cheat.  That  name  here  is  sometimes  made  to  in- 
clude the  two  very  different  plants,  which  will  ac- 
company this  letter;  though  one  of  them  (marked 
No.  2)  is  now  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
spelt.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  worst  pest  of  the  two — 
and  though  now  less  abundant,  is,  like  the  cheat, 
(No.  1 ,)  increasing  in  spite  of  all  the  means  yet  used 
for  its  destruction — and  both  together  threaten  the 
most  serious  injury  to  the  wheat  grower.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  is,  that  both  these  plants  are  produced 
from  wheat,  by  the  operation  of  some  of  the  various 
causes  that  have  been  urged  by  your  correspondents 
who  believe  in  such  transformations.  But  no  reasons 
have  been  offered,  why  wheat  should  sometimes 
change  to  cheat,  and  sometimes  to  spelt — nor  why 
neither  should  have  been  sufficiently  plenty  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  be  a  noticeable  evil  in  our 
crops,  though  our  cultivation  then  was  even  more 
slovenly  than  it  is  at  this  time.  Tlie  grains  of  cheat 
being  considerably  smaller,  and  specifically  ligliter 
than  wlieal,  may  be  mostly  got  out  of  a  crop  by  good 
farming  and  losing  much  good  wheat  with  it.  But 
the  grains  of  spell  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 


weight  with  those  of  wheat,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  by  either  the  fan  or  the  screen. 

Whenever  our  negligence  has  permitted  cheat  and 
spelt  to  be  scattered  over  our  farms,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  stop  their  growth,  even  to  those  farmers 
who  suppose  that  they  never  are  produced,  except 
from  parent  plants  of  the  same  kind.  The  purchase 
of  pure  seed  wheat  (which  is  already  extremely  diffi- 
cult) does  not  remedy  the  evil,  as  the  seeds  of  both 
cheat  and  spelt  will  often  remain  uninjured  a  year, 
or  perhaps  much  longer,  without  germinating,  when 
buried  deep  by  the  plough.  But  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  wheat  changes  to  cheat  and  spelt,  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  evil;  and  that 
opinion  is  calculated  to  repress  every  eflbrt  for  that 
purpose.  Hence  the  necessity  of  deciding  by  fair  and 
careful  experiments,  whether  these  pests  are  legiti- 
mate or  bastard  vegetable  products.  E.  R. 

Rfmarks  on  the  above,  by  the  Editor. 

The  specimens  enclosed  in  the  above  communica- 
tion were,  a  Itead  of  chat,  (Bromus  secalimis,)  and  a 
head  of  darnel,  {Loliwii  ttmulentum ■)  The  latter  is 
the  first  specimen  we  have  seen  of  the  plant,  and 
were  not  before  aware  of  its  having  made  its  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  plant  which  the  Eng- 
lish farmers  suppose  originates  from  wheat.  We 
have  also  found  a  specimen  of  Bromus  mollis,  soft 
brome  grass,  which  some  suppose  originates  from 
timothy.  It  resembles  cheat  very  much,  except  that 
it  is  more  delicate,  with  smaller  heads  and  seeds.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  this  timothy  cheat,  as  it  is 
called,  (soft  brome  grass)  was  found  in  a  wheat  field, 
where  there  never  had  been  a  spear  of  timothy. 

J}pi-opos.  A  farmer  .who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
degeneracy  of  wheat  to  cheat,  informed  us  that  he 
saw  a  whole  field  of  cheat,  and  that  the  owner  was 
cutting  it  for  hay.  It  proved  to  be  a  fine  crop  of  rye 
grass — Loliwn  perenne. 


SALT  USED  AS  MANURE. 
Mr.  Smith:  Richmond,  Va.  June  I,  1832. 

Having  long  considered  salt  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  manures  we  could  apply  to  our  lands,  and 
having  a  small  lot  of  very  light  sandy  land,  I  deter- 
mined to  apply  it  in  conjunction  with  clay  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  which  I  concluded  to  add  only  be- 
cause it  was  convenient  to  the  spot  to  be  manured. 
I  dug  from  a  pit  two  hundred  bushels  of  good  red 
clay,  and  to  a  layer  of  twenty  bushels  I  scattered  not 
quite  a  peck  of  ground  alum  salt  and  one  bushel  of 
oysler  shell  lime  unslaked;  going  on  until  the  whole 
of  the  clay  was  used.  To  the  two  hundred  bushels 
of  clay  there  were  ten  of  lime  and  two  ot  salt.  The 
heap  remained  in  that  situation  until  late  in  .-^pril, 
when  I  measured  an  acre  of  land  carefully,  which 
had  been  ploughed  the  preceding  winter;  on  this  the 
mixture  was  neatly  and  carefully  scattered;  on  the  ad- 
joining acre  I  scattered  two  hundred  and  twenty  bush- 
els of  the  clay,  without  the  salt  or  lime;  on  the  next 
I  scattered  ten  bushels  of  lime;  and  on  the  fourth  I 
sowed  two  bushels  of  ground  alum  salt.  The  land 
was  then  laid  off  in  rows  four  feet  each  way  and 
planted  in  corn  which  was  thinned  to  one  stalk,  and 
all  received  the  same  cultivation.  In  October  the 
corn  from  the  first  acre  was  gathered,  and  mrasured 
thirty-one  bushels  and  one  peck.  On  the  second 
there  were  fifteen  bushels  and  a  half;  about  the  quan- 
tity the  land  would  have  been  capable  of  producing 
without  the  addition  of  lime  or  other  manure.  On 
the  third  twenty-one  bushels  and  a  half  peck.  And  on 
the  last,  with  salt  alone,  twenty-four  bushels  and  n 
half  peck,  making  a  large  difference  in  favor  of  the 
mixture.  If  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  worth 
insertion  in  your  nspful  paper,  it  perhaps  may  be  of 
use  to  the  owners  of  the  sandy  soils  in  the  hjwer  part 
of  Virginia.  Sandy  Land. 


FARM. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  v,  page  320,  in  treating  "on  the  extent  of 
land  necessary  for  a  farm,  and  sufficient  to  support  a 
family  well  and  independently,"  has  the  following 
among  other  valuable  remarks: — "We  know  men, 
active,  intelligent  and  industrious,  possessed  of  thirty 
or  forty  acres  of  land,  who  are  laboring  for  others,  oi 
taking  charge  of  their  neighbors'  concerns,  upon  the 
avowed  reason,  that  they  cannot  support  their  fami- 
lies on  so  small  an  extent  of  land.  But  they  do  nol 
realize  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  soil.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  honorable  exceptions  to  the  observa- 
tion we  are  about  to  make;  as  a  general  rule,  however, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  farmers  of  Massiichusetls 
are  yet  to  learn  the  immense  productive  power  of  a 
perfectly  cxdlivated  acre.  Instead  of  seeking  riches 
in  augmenting  the  number  of  their  acres,  let  them  bs 
sought  in  better  modes  of  husbandly.  As  a  general 
truth,  we  believe  it  may  be  asserted,  that  every  far- 
mer in  Massachusetts,  possessed  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  might  divide  them  fairly,  by  quantity  and 
quality,  into  thirds,  and  by  a  suitable  cultivation 
make  either  third  more  productive  than  his  whole 
hundred  acres  are  at  present.  This  is  the  operation 
at  which  those  interested  in  the  agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts ought  to  aim;  to  make  farmers  realize  what 
cultivation  can  effect,  and  to  teach  the  modes  by 
which  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  can  best  be 
elicited." 


HORTICUI.TURZ:. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
PLANTS. 

In  an  article  headed  "Pi^ants"  from  the  Lancaster 
Miscellany,  we  are  told  that  "Honey-dew  is  a  sickly 
exudation  on  the  leaves  of  planis  "  The  researches 
of  Curtis,  however,  present  a  different  view  of  this 
subject,  and  I  copy  the  following  from  Nicholson's 
Encyclopaedia: 

"In  the  quality  of  the  excrement  voided  by  [the 
aphides]  there  is  something  wonderfully  extraordinary. 
Were  a  person  accidentally  to  take  up  a  book,  in 
which  it  was  gravely  asserted,  that  in  some  countries 
there  were  certain  animals  which  voided  liquid  sugar, 
he  would  lay  it  down,  regarding  it  as  a  fabulous  tale, 
calculated  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant; 
and  yet  such  is  literally  the  truth.  Mr.  Curtis  col- 
lected some  on  a  piece  of  writing  paper,  and  found  it 
to  be  as  sweet  as  sugar.  The  glossy  appearance  it 
gave  the  leaves  it  fell  upon — led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  honey-dew  of  plants  was  no  other  than  this  secre- 
tion, which  further  observation  has  since  fully  con- 
firmed; and  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  sweet  substance 
falling  from  the  atmosphere. 

"It  neither  falls  from  the  atmosphere,  nor  issues 
from  the  plant  itself,  as  is  easily  demonstrated.  If  it 
fell  from  the  atmosphere,  it  would  cover  every  thing 
it  fell  upon  indiscriminately;  whereas  we  never  find 
it  but  on  certain  living  plants  and  trees.  We  find  it 
also  on  plants  in  stoves  and  green-houses,  covered 
with  glass.  If  it  exuded  from  the  plant,  it  would  ap- 
pear on  all  the  leaves  generally  and  uniformly;  where- 
as its  appearance  is  extremely  irregular,  not  alike  on 
any  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree  or  plant, — some  hav- 
ing none  of  it,  and  others  being  covered  with  it  but 
partially.  It  is  probable  that  there  never  exists  any 
honeydew  but  where  there  are  aphides;  though  such 
often  pass  unnoticed,  being  hidden  on  the  undir  side 
of  the  leaf:  and  wherever  honeydcio  is  observable  upon 
a  leaf,  aphides  will  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  tho 
leaf,  or  leaves,  immediately  above  it,  and  under  no 
other  circumstance  whatever.  If  by  accident  any 
Ihiiig  should  intervene  between  the  iipliides  and  tho 
leaf  next  beneath  them,  there  will  be  no  honey  dew 
on  that  leaf." 

The  same  writer  in  the  Lancaster  Miscellany  saye. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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"It  is  a  mistaken  opinion  that  flowers  in  a  bedroom 
will  injure  the  air."  It  is  true  tliat  a  different  opi- 
nion is  expressed  in  thesame  paragraph,  and  the  read- 
er may  be  puzzled  to  know  which  is  the  most  correct. 
Probably  both  are  correct  in  certain  cases.  I  have 
foand  some  flowers  soon  become  oflensive  in  a  bed- 
room, as  those  of  Hibisctis  mililuris,  &c.,  but  the 
fldweisot  WdrcisJKS  (Daffodil  and  joiuiuil,)  of  the  Aco- 
nitum  or  Wolfs  bane,  and  many  others,  are  known 
to  be  deleterious;  and  persons  of  delicate  nerves  ought 
caretully  to  avo'd  such  eflluvia  in  confined  rooms. 

In  another  article  from  the  Lancaster  Miscellany, 
the  Hcdysirum  s^iji-aiis  is  represented  as  a  native  of 
Spain,  aiid  that  its  motions  are  caused  by  electricity. 
The  reference  to  its  native  locality  is  doubtless  a  mis- 
take; and  in  the  following  extract  IVom  Loudon's  En- 
cyelopa;dia  of  Plants,  the  cause  of  its  motion  is  left 
undetermined:  — 

"Hedysariim  gi/rans  is  a  native  of  Bengal  near  the 
Ganges.  This  is  a  wonderful  plant,  Linnaeus  ob- 
serves, on  account  of  its  voluntary  motioUj  which  is 
not  occasioned  by  any  touch,  irritation,  or  movement 
in  the  air.  ^fo  sooner  had  the  plants  raised  from  seed 
acquired  their  ternate  leaves,  than  they  began  to  be 
in  motion,  this  way  and  that;  this  movement  did  not 
cease  during  the  whole  course  of  their  vegetation,  nor 
were  they  observant  of  any  time,  order  or  direction; 
one  leaflet  frcqueiUly  revolved,  whilst  the  other  on  the 
same  petiole  ivas  quiescent;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets 
only  were  in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would 
be  in  movement  at  once:  the  whole  plant  was  very 
seldom  agitated,  and  that  only  during  the  first  year. 
It  continued  to  move  in  the  stove  during  the  second 
year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not  at  rest  even  in  winter. 
Siipp.  Linn.  Swartz  observes  that  the  motion  is  ir- 
regular, and  that  it  sometimes  ceases  entirely;  that  in 
a  very  hot  day  it  is  immoveable,  being  agitated  only 
in  the  evening,  and  that  slowly.  In  our  climate,  the 
leaves  in  general  only  make  a  faint  and  leeble  attempt 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  exerting  this  ex- 
traordinary faculty.     Shnw. 

"This  motion  does  not  depend  on  any  external 
cause  that  we  can  trace,  and  we  are  not  able  to  excite 
it  by  ai.y  art  that  we  possess.  It  is  not  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays,  for  this  plant  is  fond  of  shade,  and 
the  leaves  revolve  well  on  rainy  days,  and  uuringthe 
night;  exposed  to  too  much  wind  or  sun,  it  is  quiet." 
A  Co.NSTAM-  Reader. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CURCULIO. 

Greatfietd,  6  mo.  7,  1832. 

Dear  Friend — On  the  first  of  this  mouth  I  observ- 
ed some  Curculios  on  the  plum  trees  in  my  fruit  gar- 
den; and  not  knowing  how  numerous  they  mi^ht 
prove,  or  how  much  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  them,  we  spread  the  sheets  which  we  keep  ex- 
clusively for  this  purpose,  and  by  shaking,  from  about 
fifty  trees  we  caught  more  than  thirty  of  Those  insects. 
Since  that  time,  on  different  days,  we  have  made  si- 
milar trials;  but  we  soun  became  satisfied  that  only  a 
few  were  left;  and  unless  others  migrate  hither,  which 
the  movements  of  the  hogs  will  be  likely  to  prevent, 
I  think  their  depredations  will  be  very  limited  this 
season. 

To  show  the  difference  between  this  and  last  year, 
I  will  add  that  then  we  caught  more  than  three  hun- 
dred at  diflferent  limes  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Although  I  destroyed  so  many  of  the  worms  last 
autumn,  which  infest  the  quince  tree;  and  although 
the  small  woodpecker  examined  the  treesafter  me,  and 
must  have  taken  many  more,  if  1  may  judge  of  his 
openings  into  their  excavations;— yet  withTn  a  few 
days,  1  have  found  a  remnant  of  these  depredators  at 
work.  At  this  season  they  are  easily  detected  by  the 
orange  colored  filih  which  drops  from  their  holes  on 
the  ground.  By  cutting  into  these  with  a  chisel  or 
pruning  knife,  and  then  using  a  barbed  wire,  they  may 


be  easily  drawn  forth;  and  I  hope  that  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  quince  tree   will  lose  no  time  in  attending 
to  the  business.        Very  respectfully, 
N.  GooDsELL.  D.  Thomas. 

The  Cnrculio  made  its  appearance  in  our  gardens 
at  Rochester  about  the  same  time  as  mentioned  by  our 
friend,  D.  T.;  but  owing,  as  we  supposed,  to  the  un- 
favorable weather,  very  few  have  been  seen  until  the 
present  week,  and  our  apricots,  nectarines  and  plums, 
have  remained  comparatively  uninjured;  but  on  the 
10th  and  lllh  the  temperature  of  the  weather  in- 
creased, and  these  depredators  did  considerable  injury 
to  our  small  fruits.  From  the  long  continuance  of 
wet,  cold  weather  which  we  have  had,  we  hope  their 
numbers  have  been  diminished. — Ed.  Gen.  Farmer. 

P.  S.  Since  the  first  side  of  this  number  was  print- 
ed, we  have  received  a  letter,  dated  (i  mo.  1 1 ,  from 
D.Thomas,  which  would  have  been  inserted  instead 
of  the  preceding  had  it  been  received  in  season.  Mr. 
T.  says  he  was  mistaken  in  the  opinion  he  had  form- 
ed as  to  the  limited  number  of  the  Guiculio  the  present 
season,  and  proceeds  as  follows: 

"Mot  three  days  ago,  1  saw  that  many  of  the  plums 
were  punctured;  and  began  to  suspect  thai  shaking  ihe 
trees  was  not  sufficient.  Under  a  tree  in  the  remote 
part  of  the  fruit  garden,  having  spread  the  sheets,  I 
therefore  made  the  following  experiment:  On  shaking 
it  well,  I  caught  five  Curculios;  on  jarring  it  with  the 
hand  I  caught  twelve  more;  and  on  striking  the  tree 
mit/i  a  sfone,  eight  more  dropped  on  the  slieets.  1 
was  now  convinced  that  I  had  been  in  an  error,  and 
calling  in  the  necessary  assistance,  and  using  a  ham- 
mer to  jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  less  than 
one  hour  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
insects. 

"Under  a  considerable  number  of  these  trees,  the 
hogs  had  been  fed  with  small  grain,  which  to  gather 
up,  gave  them  much  employment,  and  the  ground 
was  trodden  like  a  highway;  yet  this  has  not  proved 
a  sufficient  protection.  It  may  afford  some  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  state  that  we  have  not  found  more 
than  one-fourth  or  one-filth  as  many  insects  on  these 
trees,  as  on  those  which  the  hogs  have  seldom  vi- 
sited." 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

In  a  late  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  mention  is 
made  of  a  hot  water  apparatus  in  a  pinery  at  tlie  Earl 
of  Egremont's  Patwortlj,  Sussex,  in  which  it  is  stat- 
ed that  the  pinery  is  sixty  lett  long,  and  twelve  feet 
wide;  it  is  twelve  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  five  feet 
in  front,  the  boiler  is  two  ftet  in  diaineier;  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  boiler  and  pipes  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  gallons. 

A  small  lire  was  made  each  day  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  little  more  fuel  was  added  at  six  and 
nine  o'clock,  and  nothing  more  was  done  to  the  fire 
until  the  next  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  is  less  than  one-third 
of  what  was  used  when  the  common  flues  were  em- 
ployed. According  to  the  present  system,  the  whole 
of  the  water;  one  hundred  and  sixty  gallons,  is  in  cir- 
culation twenty-five  minutes  after  the  fire  is  put  under 
the  boiler.  There  are  nine  houses  of  the  Earl  of 
Egremont's  heated  on  exactly  the  same  plan,  all  of 
which  act  remarkably  well.  Upwards  qf  twenty 
degrees  more  of  heat  could  have  been  kept  up,  durino- 
the  severe  weather  in  January  last,  \\\ii,  it  been  found 
necessary. 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  a  table,  showing  the 
results  of  a  series  of  observations  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ference of  the  temperature  without  and  within  the 
house,  the  temperamre  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  &,c. 
which  may  be  found  in  Loudon's  3Iagazine  (or  April 
last,  page  142. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CABBAGE  TREE  OF  LAPLAND. 

M.  Gamier  of  Auxonne  has  received  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  nursery  of  Lyons,  twenty  seeds  of  this 
cabbage,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  different  Irom  the 
C'/iO!(i  Ciivalier,  the  Rnta-baga,  or  the  cort.mon  cab- 
bage of  Lapland.  M.  Gamier  says,  that  it  thrives 
better  and  puts  forth  more  shoots,  the  more  bitter  the 
cold  is;  that  its  leaves  are  rather  more  than  a  foot  long. 
In  the  second  year,  it  attains  the  hei^rht  of  four  or  five 
feet,  that  its  top  becomes  ramified,  (branching  out)  its 
flowers  yellow  and  streaked.  The  fruit  is  about  four 
inches  long;  and  it  produces  three  times  as  much 
seed  as  other  oleaginous  plants,  and  also  in  winter,  it 
afl!"ords  considerable  forage. 

[None  of  the  seed  of  this  cabbage  yet  received  Id 
the  United  States. — Ed.  Jlin.  Farmer.] 

TO  DESTROY  FLIES,  BUGS,  &e. 

To  destroy  the  Black  and  Green  Fly.— Take  some 
strong  yellow  clay,  such  as  is  used  for  grafting,  nut 
it  into  a  tub  and  fill  the  tub  with  water;  then  let  a 
man  work  it  with  his  hands  till  it  becomes  like  thin 
paint.  Fill  a  pan,  such  as  flower  pots  stand  in,  with 
it,  and  as  only  the  points  of  young  shoots  are  infest- 
ed with  the  fly,  dip  them  into  the  clay  and  water;  in 
ten  minutes  it  will  dry  on  the  leaves,  and  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  flies  or  any  other  insects  that  may 
be  upon  them.  The  clay  will  look  dirty  on  the  trees 
for  a  few  days;  but  the  first  shower  of  rain  washes  it 
completely  off,  and  the  shoots  will  look  more  healthy 
than  before  it  was  laid  on.  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
return  of  the  insects  thai  season.  The  scale  on  pines 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  same  mixture. 

To  destroy  the  Bug  [Jlmirican  b.'ight,  Jlphis  lani- 
gera]  upon  /nit  trees.— TaUe  clay,  as  1  directed  for 
the  fly,  and  work  it  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence 
of  whitewash;  mix  with  every  six  gallons  of  it,  two 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  and 
half  a  peck  of  quick  lime.  When  you  think  the 
weather  is  likely  to  coiilinne  dry  for  some  time,  take 
a  bucket  full  of  this  mixture,  and  wiih  a  large  brush 
wash  over  the  bark  of  the  trees,  wherever  you  think 
that  it  is  or  has  been  infected  with  the  bug.  A  man  will 
do  a  great  number  of  trees  over  in  a  fev^days,  with  a 
whitewash  brush  and  this  liquid.  Five  years  aoo,  I 
had  some  young  apple  trees  that  were  completc'ly 
covered  over  with  the  bug;  I  washed  them  with  this 
liquid,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  the  least  sign  of 
the  bug  upon  them.  1  have  practised  the  same  me- 
thod repeatedly  on  other  trees,  with  the  same  success; 
and  find  it  only  nectssary  to  be  careful  to  do  it  in  dry 
weather,  so  that  the  rain  may  not  wash  ofl"  the  mix- 
ture for  some  time. 

To  destroy  Flies  and  U'asps—A  mixture  of  pep- 
per, sugar,  and  water  will  do  this  eflfectually. 

(From  the  Neiv  England  F.nrmer.) 
REMOVING  FLOWERS. 

As  to  the  preference  i>f  wicker  baskets,  as  compared 
with /)ofs,  (and  it  may  be  added,  as  compared  with 
boxes,)  for  the  conveyance  of  y<Ming  ])lants,  in  certain 
cases,  from  place  to  place;  employed  by  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Robley,  president,  and  commander  in  chief  on 
the  island  of  Tobago.'  The  mi'morandu.m  is  as  fol- 
lows;—August,  1801. 

Mr.  Rubley  slated,  in  favor  of  wicker  baskets,  that 
they  are  light  siiJ  easily  removed  from  place  to  place; 
and  that  when  plants  are  to  be  set  out  where  they  are 
to  remain,  the  plants  need  not  be  shifted  from  the 
baskeis;  but,  if  sufi'ered  1q  conlinue  in  them,  the  bask- 
ets will  soon  rut  in  the  ground;  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  extend  themselves  into 
the  adjacent  soii,  without  impediment. 

Yours,  with  respect,  A.  B. 


•  Mr.  Kobley  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  his  planta- 
tion of  bread-fruit  trees. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ENGLISH  FILBERT. 

I  have  cultivated  the  English  filbert  six  or  eight 
years;  the  bushes  are  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
enough  of  them  to  produce  bushels  of  nuts,  if  they 
were  productive;  but  in  all  this  time,  the  whole 
amount  of  my  crops,  taken  collectively,  has  been  only 
three  single  nuts!  I  have  lived  on  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter success  until  within  a  few  weeks  past,  when  a 
horticultural  friend  assured  me,  that  from  all  he  had 
seen  and  known,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected; 
that  his  filbert  tree  had  been  destroyed  by  accident, 
and  in  place  of  lamenting  over  his  loss,  he  consider- 
ed it  the  removal  of  an  incumbrance  from  his 
grounds. 

Further  inquiries  have  been  made  of  others,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  confirmation  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  this  tree.  I  believe  I  have  two  varieties;  at 
least  I  got  them  from  different  places,  under  different 
names,  but  their  sterility  is  much  on  a  par.  I  now 
wish  to  linow  of  the  Editor,  or  some  of  his  corres- 
pondents, if  there  is  not  some  other  more  productive 
varietv.  which  may  help  to  amuse  us,  during  the  long 
evenings  of  winter,  in  the  nut-cracking  line? 

A  Practical  Garde.ner. 

We  have  watched  the  effects  of  the  climate  for  the 
last  two  past  years  upon  filberts  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  catkins,  or  male  parts  df  the  flowers,  have  put 
forth  in  good  condition;  as  have  also  the  pistils  of 
female  parts  but  the  latter  have  been  destroyed  by 
late  frosts  each  year,  and  of  course  they  have  not  pro- 
duced fruit  The  trees  grow  vigorously,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  injured  by  the  winter. — Ed.  Gen.  Far. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CUCUMBERS. 

Perhaps  some  lover  of  cucumbers  may  be  benefitted 
by  a  knowledge  of  my  method  of  raising  them. 

Take  two  or  three  old  barrels,  either  with  or  with- 
out bottoms,  bore  a  number  of  holes  near  their  lower 
ends,  sink  them  a  few  inches  in  the  ground  in  a  suita- 
ble situation;  fill  them  about  two-thirds  full  of  manure, 
raise  the  earth  a  little  round  the  outside  of  them,  and 
plant  from  nine  to  twelve  seeds  four  or  five  inches 
from  them;  place  some  brush  against  them  to  defend 
the  young  vines  from  the  bugs;  in  dry  weather,  pour 
every  day  one  or  two  pails  of  water  into  the  barrel, 
to  enrich  and  moisten  the  earth  around  them.  At  the 
proper  season,  gather  cucumbers  as  often  as  you  want 
them,  until  the  frost  kills  the  vines.      J.  Gibbons. 

RURAI.  ECONOTaY. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SHEARING  SHEEP,  &c. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  an  eminent  English  writer,  as- 
serts, "It  has  frequently  appeared  to  me,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  it  might  be  preferable  to  shear  all  kinds  of 
sheep  unwashed,  and  to  wash  them  after  shearino-, 
when  it  would  be  much  more  effectual  with  respect 
to  their  health  Such  as  were  affected  with  foulness 
or  eruption  of  the  skin,  might  be  washed  and  scrub- 
bed in  a  ley  of  water  and  wood  ashes,  in  a  large  tub 
which  would  contain  three.  It  would  both  conduce 
to  the  health  of  the  sheep  and  promote  the  regular 
growth  of  the  wool.  Wool  would  probably  keep  best 
in  the  grease,  and  dust  might  be  sliaken  from  it. — 
Any  difficulty  in  respect  to  fixing  the  price  of  wool 
in  an  unwashed  state,  would  vanish  in  a  season  or 
two." 

"Clipping  off  the  coarse  soiled  wool  about  the 
thighs  and  docks,"  says  Loudon,  "some  weeks  before 
the  usual  time  of  washing  and  clipping  the  slieep,  is 
an  excellent  practice,  as  by  this  means  the  sheep  are 
kept  clean  and  cool  when  the  season  is  hot;  and  with 


ewes,  the  udders  are  prevented  from  becoming  sore.  ' 
In  separating  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  the  Hock 
is  brought  to  the  side  of  the  washing  pool,  and  those 
lambs  and  sheep  of  different  kinds,  fit  to  be  washed, 
are  put  into  separate  inclosures;  and  such  lambs  as 
are  too  young  to  be  clipped  are  not  washed,  but  con- 
fined in  a  fold  or  inclosure  of  any  kind,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  washing  place  that  they  may  not  dis- 
turb their  mothers  by  bleating. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  washing,  it  was  for- 
merly the  method  to  have  the  washers  standing  up  to 
their  breast  in  the  water;  but  from  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  it,  (the  men  requiring  a  large  supply 
of  S|)iriluous  liquors,  and  being  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  colds,  rheumatisms,  and  other  diseases.)  various 
other  modes  of  performing  the  operation  have  been 
proposed.  Among  others,  that  of  sinking  an  empty 
hogshead  or  other  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a 
man  to  stand  in  while  washing  the  sheep,  may  be  as 
eligible  as  any.  A  boat  near  a  bold  shore  of  a  sheet 
of  water,  with  one  end  aground,  by  which  the  sheep 
is  introduced  and  put  overboard,  while  the  man  wlio 
washes  him  remains  in  the  boat  and  extends  his  arms 
over  the  sides,  and  thus  performs  the  necessary  mani- 
pulations, furnishes  a  convenient  mode  of  washing 
sheep.  A  small  perpendicular  waterfall,  under  which 
sheep  are  conducted,  may  likewi.se  be  used  to  advan- 
tage fir  that  purpose. 

It  was  uniformly  the  practice,  immediately  after 
shearing,  to  smear  the  bodies  of  sheep  with  some 
ointment,  in  which  tar  is  the  chief  ingredient.  This, 
however,  has  been  condemned,  as  causing  a  waste  of 
wool  in  carding  and  manufacturing  into  cloth.  But 
if  the  tar  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some 
greasy  substance,  the  benefit  may  be  obtained  (which 
is  to  preserve  against  ticks  and  the  scab,  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  growth  of  the  wool,)  without  any  bad 
consequence  resulting.  A  writer  in  Rees'  Cyclope 
dia,  on  wool,  says  much  in  favor  of  a  composition 
much  used  in  Northumberland,  England,  and  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  it:  "From  six- 
teen to  twenty  pounds  of  butler  are  placed  over  a  gen- 
tle fire  and  melted;  a  gallon  of  tar  is  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  stirred  with  a  stick  until  the  tar 
and  butter  are  well  combined,  and  form  a  soft  tena- 
cious ointment."  Some  skill  is  required  in  its  appli 
cation.  The  locks  should  be  divided,  and  the  oint- 
ment applied  directly  to  the  skin.  It  does  no  good 
to  apply  it  to  the  outside  of  the  wool,  but  it  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  This  is  best  effected 
by  opening  the  wool  along  the  neck  and  back,  and 
applying  the  ointment  with  the  finger.  In  short, you 
must  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  most 
likely  to  spread  over  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
quantity  laid  on  each  animal  differs  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  the  lighter  mode  of  greasing,  one  gallon  of 
tar  and  twenty  pounds  of  butter  will  be  sufficient  for 
fifty  sheep.  In  Scotland,  where  greasing  is  applied 
merely  to  preserve  the  animal  from  inclemency  of  the 
climate,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tar  is  used.  This 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  wool  were  it  any  other 
but  the  coarsest  kind.  To  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  the  ointment,  both  to  the  wool  and  the 
sheep,  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  shear- 
ing and  again  on  the  approach  of  winter.  By  the 
first  greasing,  the  wool  will  be  kept  soft  and  moist 
during  the  sultry  heats  of  July  and  August,  and  the 
top  ot  the  staple  will  nut  become  harsh  and  discolor- 
ed. One  acknowledged  advantage  of  greasing  imme- 
diately after  shearing  should  not  be  overlooked — it 
destroys  the  sheep  tick,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
cutaneous  distempers,  and  to  protect  the  skin  against 
the  bite  of  the  fly.' 

JVlr.  J.  Nelson  published  a  recipe  for  the  scab  on 
sheep,  similar  to  the  above,  but  which  we  should  bii|)- 
pose  might  answer  a  still  better  purpose;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Take  three  gallons  of  tar  and  three  gallons  of 
train  oil,  boiled  together,  to  which  add  three  pounds  of 
roll  brimstone,  finely  powdered  and  stirred  in."  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  ninety  sheep.     It  is  poured 


un  with  a  pitcher  or  ladle  from  the  top  of  the  back- 
bone to  the  tail. 

When  the  object  is  solely  the  destruction  of  ticks, 
a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  is  probably  as  good  an 
application  as  can  be  prescribed.  Lambs  often  suffer 
much  from  licks,  after  the  sheep  are  sheared;  as  the 
ticks  which  are  driven  from  the  old  sheep  take  refuge 
with  the  lambs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
apply  either  the  ointment  or  the  tobacco  decoction  to 
the  lambs  as  well  as  to  their  elders.  And  in  all  cases 
see  that  your  ajiplication  goes  to  and  spreads  over 
the  skin  as  equally  as  possible,  instead  of  wetting  or 
smearing  the  outside  surface  of  the  fleece,  where  it 
will  be  of  more  harm  than  benefit. 


(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer.) 
WHITEWASH. 

.Middlisex,  May  28,  I8S2. 

In  your  paper  of  the  l7th  May,  I  observe  a  com- 
munication [taken  from  the  American  Farmer,  vol. 
xiv.  No.  9,  page  65,1  o^^r  'he  signature,  ,4  Clayile. 
I  conceive  this  gentleman  is  much  mistaken  in  his 
ideas  of  painting. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  painting  is  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  wood  with  oil  to  exclude  the  water,  and 
preserve  the  wood  from  decay.  Whitewash,  whether 
of  clay  or  lime,  is  destructive  of  all  these  objects;  it 
retains  the  water,  hastens  the  decay  of  ihe  wood,  and 
is  every  way  detrimental  to  the  wood  work  of  build- 
ings. It  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  the  West, 
found  injurious,  and  exploded  years  ago.        Carlo. 


IVTZSCBIiXiAEffSOVS. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Beacon  ) 
We  make  room  in  our  columns  of  to-day,  for  the 
following  highly  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of 
Texas.  It  was  furnished  us  by  a  gentleman  who  hag 
lately  travelled  through  that  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  authentic. — 
Whatever  relates  to  that  district  of  country  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially  to  the  West.  Whoever  will  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  map,  will  perceive  that  ils  possession  by  a  fo- 
reign government  breaks  in  upon  the  symmetry  of 
our  territory,  and  looks  very  much  like  treading  upon 
the  toes  of  the  United  States. 

TEXAS. 

May  5,  1832. 
I  landed  in  Texas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brasses  ri- 
ver, which  empties  itself  directly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  land  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river 
is  a  barren,  sandy  prairie  for  many  miles,  say  5  or  6; 
after  which  you  enter  upon  good  land  and  good  tim- 
ber, but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  drinking  water  About 
four  or  five  miles  northeast  of  the  mouth  there  are 
plenty  of  oysters,  on  Oyster  Bayou  and  are  of  tolerably 
good  quality.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  river, 
the  land  is  good,  and  is  held  for  many  miles  along  the 
coast  and  the  river,  by  Col.  Stephen  B.  Austin,  and 
is  called  Austin's  reserve.  The  liver  at  its  mouth 
makes  a  bir;  which  I  am  told  is  common  'o  most  of 
the  rivers  of  this  country;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  vessels  are  sometimes  dila^'ed,  waiting  for 
the  tide,  to  ensure  a  safe  entry.  Niivigation  for  ves- 
sels drawing  from  five  to  eight  feet,  is  easy  and  good 
fur  fifty  or  sixty  miles  up  the  Bessor,  the  Colorado, 
the  La  Baca,  and  the  Gaudalupe.  On  the  Brassus, 
vessols  run  to  Marion,  a  newly  laid  oft"  town,  twelve 
miles  by  land  above  Brazoria,  where  all  goods  for  the 
upper  country  are  deposited.  Froin  the  mouth  of  the 
Brassor  to  Brazoria,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
land  is  generally  rich  and  productive,  and  sufficiently 
well  timbered  for  all  farming  purposes;  the  prairies 
are  commonly  good  farming  lands,  and  the  people,  for 
the  most  part,  both  in  Austin's  and  Dewitt's  colonies, 
seem  to  prefer  prairie  situations  for  buildingand  farm- 
ing. The  country  generally,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Brassoa   to   San  Filipe  De  Austin,  and  for  twenty 
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miles  sbove,  is  flatter  than  I  cuiiM  wish — nul  swampy, 
badly  waliTeil,  but  well  calculated  tur  cutloii  and 
sugar  planting;  I  entortain  no  dmibl  but  it  is  equal,  if 
nul  superior  to  the  Louisian.t  lands  for  suirar. 

In  liiat  portion  of  tlie  country  of  >vliicli  I  have  just 
spoken,  the  most  of  ihe  water  courses,  llie  Big  and 
Little  Bernards,  Caney  Creek,  &.c.  are  bounded  on 
eacli  side,  for  from  a  lialf  to  a  mile,  with  what  the 
settlers  call  cane  and  peach,  the  soil  of  which  is  re- 
markably light,  productive,  and  easily  put  in  cultiva- 
tion; nothing  having  to  be  done  but  to  cut  away  the 
cane  and  what  few  peach  saplings  are  standing 
among  it.  These  peach  saplings,  as  to  the  te.xture, 
smell,  and  the  grain  of  the  wood,  resemble  very  much 
the  peach  tree  which  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  of  the  North; — the  greatest  diflerence  seems  to 
be,  that  the  Te.xas  wild  peach  has  a  small  black 
berry,  which,  however,  serves  as  a  fine  mash  lor 
fiogs.  From  San  Filipe  De  Austin,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Brassos  river,  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Southwest  and  west  for  about  thirty  miles  to  the  Co- 
lorado river,  the  country  is  an  entire  barren,  sandy 
prairie;  but  across  the  country  east  and  southeast 
from  Major  William  Robinson's,  on  the  Colorado,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Col.  John  P.  Coles'  and  Nestor 
Clay's,  embracing  Mill  and  Vegua  creeks,  the  land  is 
good  and  well  timbered.  The  neighborliood  is  forty- 
five  miles  above  San  Filipe  De  Austin. 

On  the  '2Sth  of  December,  1831,  1  went  into  the 
Yegua  bottom  in  company  with  Nestor  Clay,  to  look 
at  ills  cattle,  and  found  llie  bottom  thickly  set  witli  a 
luxuriant  green  coat  of  winter  grass,  half  leg  high, 
and  his  cattle  comparatively  scarcely  able  to  support 
their  load  of  fat — indeed,  1  think  I  have  rarely,  if 
ever  seen,  falter  beef  produced  in  any  market.  For 
twenty  miles  east  of  San  Filipe  De  Austin,  the  land 
is  of  the  flat  description  1  before  mentioned;  but  from 
that  to  Col.  Coles,  the  country  rises  giadually,  and 
breaks  off  into  beautifully  high,  rolling  prairie  and 
timber,  occasionally  interspersed  with  small  creeks, 
affording  sufficient  water  to  turn  small  mills — though 
I  do  not  think  the  land  quite  so  rich,  but  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful farming  country,  and  the  prospect  is  a  very  im- 
posing scene — the  ridges  rising  regularly  one  higher 
than  another,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry  you,  fre- 
quently bedecked  with  live  oaks  and  evergreens.  The 
description  I  have  already  given  will  apply  with  equal 
correctness  to  Dewitt's  colony,  only  that  ilie  land  upon 
which  the  Gonzales  is  situated,  and  for  many  miles 
round,  is  rich  and  fertile,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  lands  adjacent  to  San  Filipe  De  Austin  — besides 
the  mountains  come  nearer  to  the  seaboard  in  Dewitt's 
colony  than  they  do  in  Austin's.  Dewitt's  colony  is 
also  better  watered  than  the  other,  and  1  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  air  is  purer  and  more  wholesome — more 
mill-seats  and  water  power  to  carry  on  machinery  of 
every  description  present  themselves. 

In  the  colonies,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rock  from 
which  to  make  lime,  the  people  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  procuring  a  substitute,  by  burning  a  kind  of  clay 
resembling  very  much  our  lime — this  clay  is  found 
in  abundance,  in  the  bottoms,  and  along  the  margins,, 
of  some  of  the  creeks;  it  is  quite  hard  and  firm,  and 
by  experiment  has  been  proved  to  answer  the  purpose. 
Many  of  the  prairies  in  both  colonies,  are  what  the 
inhabitants  call  hog-wallow  lands,  and  present  to  the 
eye  the  richest  loam  of  soil  I  ever  saw.  I  know  not 
what  to  compare  the  appearance  ol  those  prairies  to, 
better  than  saying  they  resemble  the  undulating 
waves  of  a  gentle  sea.  Most  kinds  of  timber  com- 
mon to  the  United  Slates  of  the  North,  are  to  be 
found  in  those  colonies  We  have  but  little  hickory, 
but  the  pecan  supplies  its  place,  and  is  very  abun- 
dant. There  is  no  poplar  here,  but  cypress  and  cedar, 
and  on  and  near  the  mountains,  pine  of  good  quality. 
Gonzales  is  situated  in  the  Rio-Gaudalupe,  on  a  prai- 
rie bluff;  is  beveniy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio- 
Labaco,  forty  miles  from  the  mountains,  has  an  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  good  timber  convenient  to  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  in  latitude  29i  north. 


The  iiiouth  of  the  Labnco  is  the  best  landing  place 
yet  discovered,  for  persons  emigrating  to  Dewitt's  co- 
lony. Gonzales  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  dis- 
'?"'  '"'"'  '''^  mouth  of  the  Brassos,  ninety  .miles  from 
San  Filipe  De  Austin,  and  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles 
from  Bescar,  alias  San  Antonio. 

As  regards  agricultural  pnrsuifs.  Captain  Weslall 
made  and  saved,  last  year,  (1831,)  70  bales  of  cotton, 
averaging  550  pounds  each,  H'iO  barrels  of  corn,  and 
700  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  with  seven  hands; 
Robert  Williams  raised  60  bales  of  cotton,  also  a  ne- 
cessary supply  of  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  with  four  hands; 
Thomas  Cayce  with  his  own  labor  and  that  of  four 
small  boys,^  cleared  21  acres  and  17  poles  of  land, 
some  5  or  6  acres  having  been  previously  opened, 
made  IS  bales  of  cotton,  averaging  450  lbs.,  and  I  was 
of  opinion  that  there  still  remained  in  the  field  from 
3  to  500  pounds  per  acre;  he  also  made  corn,  potatoes, 
&.C.  in  abundance— he  had  7L  acre's  in  cotton;  Doctor 
Benjamin  Wilkins  measured  a  sweet  potato  at  Mun- 
son's,  its  circumference  was  29  inches, it  had  been  out 
of  the  ground  some  time,  and  was  pretty  well  dried; 
Mr.  Hommedieu  informed  me  that  he  knew  several 
farmers,  who  had  made  and  saved  80  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  While  in  company  with  Mr.  Royall,  he 
showed  me  a  field  which  he  held  last  year,  from 
which  he  gathered  iO  bushels  of  corn  per  acre— he 
planted  the  corn  by  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  with 
the  end  of  a  handstick,  and  had  the  weeds  chopped 
down  once  with  a  hoe.  Mr.  Royall  also  pointed  out 
to  me  the  field  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  from  which 
was  gathered  2000  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre— it  was 
planted  and  cultivated  in  the  same  way  that  Mr. 
Royall  planted  and  cultivated  his  corn.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  last  year  made  a  successful  experi- 
ment as  regards  the  growing  of  wheat— he  saved  25 
bushels  per  acre,  of  good,  sound  grain.  This  year,  he, 
Co!.  John  P.  Coles  and  others,  are  sowing  more  exten- 
sively— I  have  not  seen,  at  any  time,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  a  belter  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop,  in 
any  portion  of  the  United  States  of  the  north.  A 
man  with  no  one  to  assist  him  on  Oyster  Bayou,  last 
year,  from  ten  acres  of  ground,  deposited  in  a  ware- 
house in  Brazoria,  700  bushels  of  corn,  for  sale;  he 
sold  §30  worth  to  his  neighbors  or  emigrants,  and 
kept  enough  for  his  own  use  for  the  year— he  planted 
and  culiivated  it  entirely  with  his  hoe. 

The  increase  of  stock  will  appear  almost  incredible 
to  any  but  those  who  visit  the  country  and  are  ap- 
prised of  the  veracity  and  respectable  standing  of  the 
persons  from  whom  they  derive  their  information. — 
Heifers,  most  commonly,  have  calves  at  13  months 
old,  often  at  16  months,  and  frequently  a  cow  will 
bring  3  calves  in  two  years;  hogs  incr^jase  much  fast- 
er; at  one  year  old,  hogs  generally  weigh  from  180  to 
200  pounds.  Neither  cattle  nor  hogs  require  any 
leeding— the  range  in  all  human  probability,  will  be 
good  for  a  century  to  come.  It  is  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  i,f  keeping  your  stock  gentle  to  go  among 
them  occasionally.  Sage,  indigo,  red  pepper  and 
onions  are  the  natural  and  spontaneous  productions  of 
this  country.  The  apple  or  the  prickly  pear  dyes  a 
beautiful  red— it  is  tolerably  plenty  in  the  colonies; 
but  in  the  interior  it  abounds,  and  the  inhabitants 
build  sufficient  fire  in  the  cluster  to  burn  off  the 
prickles,  after  which  oxen  are  very  fond  of  eating  it. 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  1  have  seen  the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gaudaloupe,  for  fifty 
miles  below  Gonzales,  as  also  that  portion  of  Dewitt's 
colony  which  lies  above  Gonzales  and  Bescar.  The 
lands  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  river  are  very 
handsome,  for  the  most  part,  well  limbered  and  wa- 
tered. On  the  northeast  side  of  the  river,  I  am  not 
so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  land;  nei- 
ther is  there  so  much  timber  and  water  as  on  the 
southwest  side,  yet  I  think  it  will  answer  the  views 
of  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  Many  persons  of  the 
United  States  of  the  north  have  very  incorrect  infor- 
mation as  regards  the  Texas  of  the  Mexican  Repub-  i 
lie,  and  the  reputation  of  most  of  the  settlers  of  the  | 


colonies.     'J'he  colonists  are  a   very  favored  people 

they  have  all  the  privileges  of  native  citizens,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  those  e.xceptions  embrace 
mailers  about  which  the  Americans  care  little  or  no- 
tiling.  The  colonists  have  no  taxes  to  pay  of  any 
kind.  There  is  a  heavy  duty  upon  articles  imported 
into  the  country;  but  that  operates  equally  on  the  na- 
tive and  the  foreigner.  The  Catholic  religion  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  republic;  yet,  profes-ors  of 
religion  from  other  countries  hold  family  worship,  and 
enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  tenets. 

The  opinion  entertained ly  many,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas  is  made  up  of  individuals  who  have 
fled  iheir  country  to  evade  the  punishment  which 
awaits  the  commission  of  crime,  is'erroneous.  True 
it  is,  that  there  are  some  such  characti^rs  in  the  coun- 
try; but,  really,  I  believe  the  character  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  settlers  of  Texas  to  be  as  good,  or  better 
than  I  have  ever  yet  found  in  any  new  country.  The 
population  of  Texas  is  represented  bv  some  to  be 
eight  hundred,  by  others  one  thousand  three  hundred 
souls,  and  is  increasing  regularly.  Salt  to  a  consider- 
able amount  is  made  at  Matagorda  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Brassos  river.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  De  Witt's 
colony  procure  dirt  within  eight  miles  of  Gonzales, 
which,  after  boiling  down,  yields  one-half  the  quan- 
tity of  good  salt. 

The  fees  of  the  commissioner  are  regulated  by  law, 
and  are  as  follows:— For  granting  a  deed  to  a  leacrue 
of  prairie  land  $15;  for  each  labor  of  farming  land 
included  in  the  league  $2;  besides  the  stamped" paper 
which  generally  amounls  to  g2.  The  amount  paya- 
ble to  the  government  is  in  thirds,  at  4,  5,  and  6 
years;  that  is  also  regulated  by  law,  and  is,  for  a 
league  of  prairie  land  $30;  for  each  labor  of  farming 
land,  not  susceptible  of  irrigation,  included  in  the 
league  §2.50;  and  for  each  labor,  which  can  be  irri- 
gated, $j.50.  The  fee  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioner, for  his  services  as  translator,  &c.  is,  on  a 
deed  for  a  league  of  land,  §5,  and  on  a  quarter  §2. 
The  surveyor  is  allowed  by  law  §3  per  inile.  The 
fee  for  a  certificate  of  admission  is  §5.  A  man  of 
family  is  entitled  to  a  league  of  land;  a  single  man 
to  a  quarter  of  a  league;  and  should  a  young  man 
marry  a  ]\Iexican  girl,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  league 
and  a  quarter.  A  league  of  land  contains  twenty-five 
square  labors  of  land,  and  is  equal  to  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  English  acres;  a  labor  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven   acres. 

The  foregoing  contains  a  plain  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  facts.  Philander  Pkiestlet. 


To  destroy  Aids,  Woodlice,  ^-c. — Take  one  pound 
of  oat  meal  and  half  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar 
and  mix  them  together;  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  pep- 
per, ground  as  tine  as  possible.  Lay  the  mixture 
upon  white  earthern  ware  for  woodlice  and  beetles, 
where  they  resort;  and  for  ants  cover  it  over  so  as  to 
prievent  its  getting  wet. 

Another  way  to  destroy  Ants. — Toast  the  fleshy 
side  of  the  outside  skin  of  bacon,  till  it  crisps;  tht.i 
lay  it  on  the  ground  at  the  root  or  stem  of  any  fruit 
tree  that  is  infested  by  ants.  Pul  something  over  the 
stem  to  keep  it  dry;  the  ants  will  go  under  it  and 
fasten  to  it;  lift  it  up  quickly  and  dip  it  into  a  pail  of 
water. 

An  effectual  mod:  of  destroying  Slugs,  ^e. — Take 
a  quantity  ofcabbage  leaves,  and  either  put  them  into 
a  warm  oven  or  ho'd  them  before  the  fire  till  they  are 
quite  soft;  then  rub  them  with  unsalted  butter  or  any 
kind  of  fresh  dipping,  and  lay  them  in  the  place  in- 
fested with  slugs.  In  a  few  hours  the  leaves  will  be 
found  covered  with  snails  and  slugs,  which  may  then 
of  course  be  destroyed  by  any  mode  the  gardener  may 
think  fit. 

M'^oodlice  and  Earwigs,  wherever  they  exist,  will 
also  be  attracted  by  leaves  thirs  prepared,  if  placed  in 
the  sheds  they  frequent. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Juki.  29,  1832. 


(From  the  Dumfries  Courier.) 
GARDENING  AT  SEA. 

We  were  on  board  of  a  ve:^sel  ihe  otlier  day,  just 
about  to  sail  for  America,  and  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived in  a  fine,  airy,  roomy  cabin.  The  captain's 
wife  was  present,  and  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
a  permanent  inmate,  we  remarked,  that  thi>ugh  she 
could  boast  of  not  only  a  floating  cottage,  but  acottage 
ornee,  she  nevertheless  lacked  the  comfort  of  a  kail- 
yard for  the  cultivation  of  savoys  and  other  pot  herbs. 
"And  there  you  are  wrong,"  taid  the  captain,  "and  if 
you  will  go  with  nie  I'll  soon  show  you  as  goodly  a 
crop  of  greens  as  you  would  wish  to  look  upon."  Our 
curiosiiy  being  excited,  we  lollowed  him  to  the  hold, 
and  there  beheld  on  a  large  scale,  a  novelty,  or  rather 
phenomenon,  in  horticulture.  The  plan  was  this:  A 
sufficient  number  of  savoy  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  replanted  among  the  sand  used  for  ballast. 
After  a  few  days,  the  outer  blades  fall  ofl",  and  on  the 
other  hand,  new  ones  spring  from  the  heat;  and  Gapt. 
Carson  assured  us,  that  his  stock  of  vegetables  would 
continue  quite  fresh  for  months,  and,  barring  acci- 
dents, thicken  the  broth  of  a  dozen  persons,  lessen  the 
chances  of  scurvy,  and  otherwise  mitigate  the  effects 
of  salted  provisions,  till  the  man  at  the  mast-head  de- 
scried their  destination,  Chauleur  bay,  on  the  shores 
of  America. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand, we  ofier 
for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  UtSce  and  Seed  Store, 
the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  maybe  re- 
lied on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 


EARLY  DUTCH, 
EAKLY  WHITE  DUTCH, 
GARDEN  STONE, 
YELI,OW  ABERDEEN, 
L.'iRGE  NORFOLK  FIELD, 


WHITE  FLAT 
RED  TOP, 
YELLOW  FLAT, 
RUTA  BAGA, 
YELLOW  BULLOCK. 


Solvent  for  Fully. — To  move  panes  of  old  glass 
from  sashes,  spread  wilh  a  small  brush,  a  little  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid  over  the  putty,  and  it  will  soon  be- 
come soft,  and  can  be  removed  without  injury. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,June  23. 

Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Codcn,  New  Orleans  .lOJ 
a  .13;  Upland,  .84  a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a  1 IJ.  Cotton 
Bd^gitig,  Hemp, yd.  H^a  11;  Flax  13  a  \4^;Flux,.\me- 

rican,7a3.-  i'iaxsccil.  1  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   Vork,  bbl.B.COa ;  Canal,  5.ii1  a  6.25; 

Balt.Hwd-3t.  6.50  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills  a ; 

country,  6.00  a ;  Alexand'a,  6.37  a  6.50;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.87    a  — ;   Pelersg.  6.00  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

4.75  a ;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  3.50  a perhhd; 

IG.OOa ;    Gioiii,  Wheat ,   North,  a ;  Vir. 

1.13  a  1.-28;  Rye,  North,  7  9  a  85;  Corn ,  Yel.  Nor.  68  a 
— ;  Barley,  . —  a  . — ;  Oats, Sth.  and  North, .46  a  52. 
Peas,  while,  dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.T.OC  a  8.00 ;P)o- 
DiuoHS,  Beef,  mess  9.60  a  10.76;    prime  5.37^3  6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard,  74a  9J;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12.75  a  14,00;  prmie  10.25  a  10.81. 

VALUABLE    COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Tceswater  and  Holderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  applicatiun  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  {a  lull  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers )  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  line  formed  animal  two  months  old.  Apply  to  1.  1. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Othce  of  the  American  Farmer. 
June  1. 


BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

An  extraordinary  Fine  Bull  Calf,  which  weighed  at 
six  days  old  one  Atiiidred  cjid  (/urly  pciijii/s,— grandsire 
Col.  Powel's  Bull  Farmer;  grandum  a  Holstein  Cow, 
which  gave  Thirty  Quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  many 
weeks  after  having  had  a  Calf,  and  an  average  of 
Twenty  Quarts  of  milk  per  day  the  year  round;  sire  a 
half  blood  Durham.  The  Calf  is  handsomely  marked, 
and  can  be  delivered  in  Philadelphia  at  six  weeks  old. 
Price  $30.  Apply  if  by  letter  (post  paid)  to  Samuel 
Williams,  Hiltoa  Farm,  Front  st.  load,  near  Philadel- 
phia. 


Also  the  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva- 
nia Field,  and  Cushaw. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


BAZiTIiaORE    FRICZIS   CITRRENT. 


CORN   CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&,c. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  qualily  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturiTig  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHTNG  .MACHINE  at  $76.  Horse 
Powers  g75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Gran(  street,  near  Pratt  street  wharf. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  otlers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STItAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  Ihe  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  vvecding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  vari>  ly  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &.C.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz;  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu- 
cerne, of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzcl,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fre»h  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


Baltimore  Market. — A  reduction  has  been  made  Id 
the  prices  of  flour,  Howard  street  selling:  from  wa- 
gons yesterday  at  $6.25.  There  are  very  few  sales  from 
stores.  Grain  .s  selling  at  quotations.  Rye  has  reced- 
ed considerably,  and  we  quote  the  highest  rale  that  has 
been  paid  for  Susquehanna  rye,  80  cents.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  this  price  will  continue. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  6.00:  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3  00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  hneTed,6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitablefor3egars,6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.10. 

Flodr — best  white  wheal  family  $6.75  a  7.26;  super 

Howard-street,    6.5o  a  6.624;  city    mills,  a  6.60 

Susq.  6. 25  a ;    CoRNMEALbbl.360;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  1.20  a  1.26;  while  do  1 .35;  Susq ,  n  1-SO 

— Corn,  white,  62  n  63,  yellow  62  a  63;  RYt,  SO  0  — 
—Oats,  46  a  46 —Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  — a Timothy,  —  0 Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

o Herd's,  75    0  87 4— Lucerne  —  0  37'  lb. — 

Barlet,-Fi.axseed  1.50  n  l.62-CoTT('N:Va.8oIOJ-Lou. 
9  a  13— A  lab.  8  a.  lU-Tenn.   8  n .  10;  N.  Car.  8  n  .  10- 

Upland  So  114-Whisket.  hhds.  Ittii.SSio ;  in  bbls. 

30n  31 Wool,  Wctsftfi/,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  60 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  60;  three  quarters  do. 
40  0  46;  half  do.  35  n  40;  quarter  do.  30  o  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  n  25;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,  8226i:230;  Country,  dew-rotted, — 
a  7c.  lb.  waler-rotted.74  a8c.-Fealhers,  S65  a  37;  Plas- 

terParis,  perton,4.374a ,  ground,  1 .50  n  —  bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfoundrie?  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2S.(iO«  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.60  a  SO. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  o6.76— 
Oak   wood,  3.25   o  3.60— Hickory, 4.60   a  . 
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Ualtimoke,  Friday,  Jily  6,  lS3iJ. 

SciPi'iRNONB  Gkapk. — IS'tarly  three  vears  ago,a 
commiinii-ation  was  receiveJ  Irum  JMr.  Norloti,  of 
Riclimiiiul,  (JescribiiiiT  tlie  Sciip|ipriiontr  grape,  accom- 
panied by  a  lac  simile  impression  of  a  leal'.  The  pa- 
per was  mislaid  till  a  recent  overhauling  of  our  pigeon 
holes  bronghl  it  fi<illi,  and  we  now  present  it  to  our 
readers  with  the  remark,  that  "it  has  lost  nothing 
by  age." 

The  Ar.RicuLTCRAL  Interest. — Were  an  opinion 
to  be  formed  from  the  aliention  bestowed  upon  ihe 
subject  by  the  newspapers  uf  the  day,  the  agricultural 
interest  is  the  least  important  of  all  the  deiJarlmeiits 
of  human  industry,  and  the  least  respectable  of  all 
professions.  Tlie  greatest  space  that  is  ever  allotted 
to  its  discussion,  is  a  column  or  two  at  most,  and  even 
this  in  some  obscure  corner  of  an  outer  page,  as  if 
fearful  that  the  more  respectable  occupants  of  the 
inner  temple  of  wisdom  would  be  degraded,  if  not 
contaminated  by  the  company  of  the  tillers  of  ihe 
soil.  True,  very  true,  agriculture  dcjes  not  desire,  nor 
does  it  seek  the  company  froin  which  it  is  thus  ex- 
cluded; and  the  place  allotted  it  in  the  newspapers  is 
most  consonant  to  its  retired  and  quiet  habits;  but  this 
is  no  reason  for  the  exclusion— its  retiring  modesty 
should  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  excluding  it  from 
its  merited  .station.  Although  our  imiriediate  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  agri- 
cultural matter  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
is  promoted  by  even  the  indignity  of  which  we  com- 
plain, we  cannot  witness  with  composure  the  treatment 
that  agriculture  receives  from  them.  Almost  every 
newspaper  in  the  country,  from  the  ample  imperials  of 
the  cities  to  the  "seven-by-niues"  of  the  most  obscure 
villages,  makes  politics  the  first  subject  of  its  devotion, 
and  allots  it  the  first  place  in  its  columns.  The  interests 
of  foreign  nations  claim  the  next,  in  ihu  space  devoted 
to  "foreign  news;"  then  comes  tlie  record  of  crime  — 
or  more  properly,  'he  temple  of  infamy,  in  which  the 
names  and  deeds  of  evil  doers  are  immortalized— sup- 
ported right  and  left  by  "accidents  by  field  and  flood," 
"wonderful  coincidents,"  "tremendous  storms,"  Sic. 
Even  Miss  Insipidity  and  Mr.  .Simpleton  are  allowed 
a  conspicuous  place  for  their  talcs  of  love  and  homi- 
cide; and  occasionally  the  minstrel  is  permitted  to 
chant  a  ditty  in  Ihe  respectable  and  dignified  company 
of  politicians.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  gen- 
erally sent  out  to  the  rur:il  shades  of  the  "Poet's  cor- 
ner," to  tune  his  lyre.  Lastly,  we  find  on  the  list 
page,  and  as  near  to  the  outer  edge  as  possible  with- 
out being  shoved  oft"  entirely,  a  column  headed 
"Agricdi.ti'ral" — as  if  agriculture  was  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  worthy  of  notice. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  place,  but  the  space  allotted 
the  subject  of  which  we  would  complain.  While  in- 
dividuals are  allowed  whole  broad  sides,  to  blow  them 
op  and  their  opponents  down,  in  political  discussions 
and  party  warfare,  in  which  the  public  good  is  the 
least  thing  cared  for  or  thought  of,  a  singe  column 
can  scarcely  be  spared  for  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
human  interests!  Is  it  because  agriculture  is  so  well 
understood  and  firmly  established  that  it  requires  no 
aid  from  the  press?  or  is  it,  (as  seems  to  be  inferred 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  place  allotted  to  itsdiscussion.) 
because  the  subject  is  unworthy  of  so  dignified  a  fo- 
rum as  a  newspaper? 

We  freely  admit  that  newspapers  are  more  neces- 
sary to  politics  than  to  agriculture;  we  admit  they  are 
essential  to  its  existence  as  a  science  as  at  present  un- 
derstood. They  are  the  wings  of  the  political  eagle, 
the  food  of  the  political  epicure — lake  them  from  him 
and  he  falls  to  the  ground;  deprive  him  of  them  and 
he  perishes.  But  are  politics  and  politicians  alone 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation?  If  there  is  an 
office  to  be  filled,  or  the  ambition  of  a  political  aspi- 
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rant  tobe  proinoted,  then  politicians  and  politics  arc 
the  acid  and  zinc  to  inflate  the  balloon;  but  in  the  day 
of  want  and  of  war,  who  is  necessary  then? 


Typi5  Machine.— Our  readers  are  aware,  we  sup- 
pose, that  all  our  labors  in  the  cause  of  agriculture 
would  be  abortive  but  for  the  aid  ef  types;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  every  improvement  made  in  them  is 
as  interesting  to  us  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
few  days  ago,  we  were  politely  permitted  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  to  examine  the  new  type  foundry,  belonging 
to  a  company  of  printers  and  luiblishers  of  this  city, 
and  were  highly  pleased  with  the  operation  of  a  ma- 
cliiiie  for  casting  types,  invented  by  Mr.  Kdwin  Starr, 
late  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  is  probably  known  to  most 
people,  that  types  are  usually  cast  singly,  by  pouring 
the  fused  mettle  into  a  mould,  called  a  mnliice;  and 
that  the  operation  is  tedious  and  laborious — each  type 
requiring  about  the  same  lime  and  labor  as  the  cast- 
ing of  a  bullet.  The  machine  casts  about  double  the 
number  of  types  that  a  man  can  in  the  same  time;  and 
merely  requires  the  attention  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  We  cannot  pretend  to  describe 
the  machine,  nor  should  we  be  understood  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  if  we  should  do  so.  The  matrice 
or  mould  is  similar  to  the  common  one,  but  it  is  ad- 
justed in  a  inachine  that  moves  it  up  to  the  furnace, 
when  it  receives  the  fused  mettle  from  a  forcing 
pump,  and  returns,  opens  and  delivers  the  type.  All 
that  the  attendant  has  to  do,  is  to  move  a  small  crank, 
and  to  see  that  the  types  do  not  hang  to  the  matrice 
in  the  delivery,  which  does  not  require  the  strength 
of  a  child.  Kxcept  Whiilemore's  card  machine,  we 
think  this  is  the  inost  ingenious  invention  we  have 
seen.  From  a  cause  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  studied  gravitation,  the 
types  cast  by  this  machine  are  not  as  heavy  by  about 
ten  per  cent,  as  Ihose  cast  by  hand,  and  ihey  are 
therefore  worth  ten  per  cent,  more  to  printers;  for  a 
font  that  would  Vk-eigh  100  lbs.  if  cast  by  hand,  will 
weigh  but  90  lbs.  when  cast  in  this  machine.  The 
reason  is  this — the  air  in  the  mould  is  prevented  by 
the  forcing  puinp  from  escaping,  and  is  driven  by  the 
greater  gravity  o(  the  mettle  to  the  centre  of  the 
type  wtiere  it  is  confined;  therefore,  while  the  type  is 
perfectly  solid  on  the  surface,  and  especially  so  at  the 
letter  end,  the  centre  is  full  of  little  cavities,  acting 
like  little  arches  to  support  the  walls  of  the  types. — 
No  matter  how  small  or  thin  the  types  may  be,  ex- 
ternilly  it  appears  perfectly  solid,  but  internally  it 
has  these  cavities.  The  mettle  being  driven  in  by 
the  pump  with  great  force,  it  seeks  an  outlet  at  the 
extremity  and  round  the  sides  of  the  mould,  where  it 
becomes  most  dense,  the  air  mingling  with  the  fused 
mettle  in  the  centre  From  this,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, that  the  'type  is  just  as  good  as  it  would  be 
were  it  perfectly  solid,  and  is  specifically  much  light- 
er, and  consequently  much  cheaper.  The  face  of  the 
type  is  much  more  dense,  and  of  course  more  lasting 
than  common  type;  and  the  cause  will  be  found  in  the 
above  explanation  — the  mettle  being  driven  with 
great  force  into  the  die,  or  mould  ot  the  lace, is  depriv- 
ed of  even  the  small  jiortion  ofairat  that  place  which 
would  remain  in  it  in  the  ordinary  mode.  In  addition 
to  this  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  improved 
face  of  the  tyjies  cast  at  this  foundry.  In  this  re- 
spect they  challenge  competition  with  any  we  have 
seen. 


The  CitotERA. — We  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  and  therefore  must  say 
something  on  this  universal  topic.  That  the  cholera 
is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  country  there  can  be  no 
longer  a  doubt;  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  prepare  for  its  reception.  There  appears  to 
be  no  chance  of  escaping  it  by  flying  from  its  approach, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  as  a  preventive  is  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness  in  person  and  habitation; 
temperance  in  meat  and  drink;  entire  abstinence  from 
all  green  and   indigestible  fruit  and  other  food;  care- 


fully avoiding  exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun,and  cool  cur- 
rents of  air  while  warm;  and  above  all,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done,  keeping  the  mind  in  a  state  of  quietude. — 
This  latter  ;)rcJici'ip<i,n  we  believe  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely essential  to  escape  from  the  cholera.  Indeed 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  Asiatic  Cholera  is 
nothing  more  than  the  common  cholera  morbus,  aggra- 
vated by  fear;  and  we  believe  that  it  may  be  and  has 
been  induced  in  persons  and  in  places  that  would  not 
liave  been  an"ected  by  it,  by  the  operation  of  dread 
alone.  The  next  advice  we  have  to  offer,  is,  to  pay 
no  attention  whatever  lo  the  remedies  prescribed  in 
the  newspapers,  but  to  consult  a  |ihysiciaii  on  the  oc- 
currence of  the  first  symptom  of  the  malady.  We 
will  take  the  liberty  to  say,  however,  to  those  who 
live  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  sli;4lit  heat  and  looseness 
of  the  bowels;  these  prevail  soinetinies  two  or  three 
hours,  and  often  a  day  or  two,  before  the  disease  as- 
sumes its  terrific  form,  and  should  be  promptly  attend- 
ed to  by  the  exhibition  of  the  usual  remedies  for  such 
complaints;  but  let  no  one  debilitate  his  system  by 
drenching  with  preventives — it  is  the  best  way  to 
produce  the  disease.  As  lo  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  is  certainly  not  contagious,  but  seems  to  prevail  in 
the  air,  and  lo  seize  upon  such  persons  and  places  as 
are  made  congenial  to  it  by  their  habits,  fears,  want 
of  cleanliness,  &c.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
keep  the  wind  out  of  the  city  with  bayonets,  as  the 
cliolera  by  quarantines  and  non-intercourse  regula- 
tions. 

COTTAGE  FLOWER  GAKDEN. 

Calopogon  pulchella — Pretly  Calopogon,  now 
in  bloom. — This  very  pretty  flower  is  scarcely  known 
in  our  gardens,  being,  with  thousands  of  others, 
"doomed  to  blush  unseen"  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our 
swamps,  and  only  disturbed  by  the  careless  tread  of 
the  woodcock  shooter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  American  plants— as  far  before  the  clarkia  pul- 
chella,  so  much  talked  about,  as  that  is  superior  to 
chickweed.  It  grows  in  swampy  places,  and  gene- 
rally where  there  is  a  growth  of  moss  on  a  gravelly 
bottom;  but  we  have  found  it  on  pretty  dry  meadovT 
bottom,  and  it  easily  adapts  itself  to  any  soil.  It  be- 
longs to  the  20th  class  and  1st  order;  there  is  but  one 
species.  The  plant  has  butone  leaf,  which  is  plaited 
8  to  Is!  inches  long,  and  from  3-8  lo  5-8  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  stem  rises  from  1  lo  2  feet,  very  slender, 
flowers  in  a  spike,  of  a  beautifully  delicate  purple, 
froin  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
curiously  formed,  having  five  petals,  and  a  bearded 
lip  on  the  upper  side,  whence  the  name.  Since  we 
have  had  this  flower  in  our  collection,  it  has  been  ad- 
mired more  than  any  other  of  its  class.  It  has  a  tu- 
berous root  about  the  size  of  a  small  hnzle  nut,  vari- 
ously formed.  We  have  also  found  the  Pogonia 
Ojihioglosioidis,  another  pretty  plant  generally  grow- 
ing with  it 

The  Scutellaria  (several  species)  are  also  beauti- 
ful plants,  and  the  Astragalus  of  ourdry  gravelly  hills, 
might  well  supersede  many  a  plant  ihat  now  occu- 
pies conspicuous  places  in  our  gardens.  Nor  should 
the  humble  pyrolas  (winter  greens)  pass  entirely  un- 
noticed. There  are  two  varieties,  ihe  flowers  of  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  exquisite  perfume. 
The  plant  commonly  called  pipsissiwiy  is  one  of 
them.  The  other  is  often  but  very  erroneously  called 
liverwort.  It  has  a  round  leaf,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  its  color  and  texture  resemble  liverwort.  Both 
of  these  latter  plants  are  powerful  tonics  and  astrin- 
gents, and  it  is  to  one  of  the  genus,  (called  winter- 
green  in  the  north,)  that  Swaim's  Panacea  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  pleasant  aromatic  flavor,  and  probably  for 
some  of  its  virtues. 


Those  who  would  prevent  the  effects  of  drought 
upon  garden  vegetables,  should  remember  that  ground 
often  stirred  resists  the  effects  longest. 
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Jl.GHICUI.TURE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  the  Best  Cultivated  Farms. 

Jlltleborough,  East,  Sept.  2S,  1831. 
Benjamin  Guild,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  or 
knew  of  tlie  premiums  offered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  cultivated  (arms; 
and  a  less  number  since  I  thought  of  offering  mine. 
Not  being  in  the  habit  of  wriling,  I  fear  I  shall  make 
a  bungling  hand  at  it.  1  do  not  suppose  that  mine 
will  compare  with  many  in  Maisachiisetts,  where 
there  have  been  thousands  laid  out;  but  believing  that 
I  have  made  considerable  improvenjents  within  a  few 
years,  wilh  small  expense,  I  therefore  offer  my  farm, 
which  lies  in  the  East  parish  of  Atlleborough,  con- 
taining about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  lyintr 
nearly  square.  The  soil  is  variable  as  to  quality;  there 
are  about  twenty  acres  of  old  fields,  worn  out,  lying 
at  one  corner;  about  fifty  acres  deep  black  loam,  and 
nearly  clear  of  stones;  about  thirty  acres  of  meadow 
or  low  land;  about  one  hundred  acres  of  woodland 
lying  upon  one  side;  and  another  part  of  slrono, 
moist,  cold  land,  which  never  was  ploughed,  and 
might  nearly  all  be  made  into  excellent  mowing  land, 
but  it  is  used  as  pasture. — ISJy  English  mowino-  lies 
at  the  head  of  a  small  spring  brook,  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  a  plate,  except  that  there  is  one 
place  for  the  water  to  pass  off;  and  the  meadow  or 
low  land  lies  on  said  brook,  to  where  it  enters  Ten 
Mile  river. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  this  farm  I  purchased  about 
ten  years  since,  for  which  I  paid  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  said  farm  was  very  njuch  run  out,  having 
been  let  fur  a  number  of  years.  The  first  year  I  cut 
but  three  tons  of  English  hay,  that  could  be  called 
good,  on  the  farm,  that  I  sold.  Two  or  three  of  the 
last  years,  I  suppose  I  have  cut  frotn  forty  to  fifty 
tons  yearly.  The  last  year  I  kept  an  account  of  what 
I  sold,  which  was  about  eighteen  tons,  which  I  put 
into  a  barn  by  itself;  that  I  sold  for  si.xteen  dollars  per 
ton,  by  carting  it  five  miles  to  Pawtucket.  The  re- 
mainder of  my  English  hay  I  put  into  another  barn 
for  my  stock;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  sell 
half  of  It.  This  year  I  think  I  have  put  into  the 
same  barn  twenty  tons,  for  fall,  which  filled  a  thirty 
by  forty  feet  barn,  wlien  it  was  first  put  up.  I  put  more 
than  this  into  another  barn,  for  my  stock.  Of  said 
hay  all  but  about  two  loads  was  cut  on  the  said  two 
hundred  acres,  and  I  have  turned  out  about  fifteen 
acres  to  pasture  that  were  formerly  mowed.  The  me- 
thod I  have  taken  has  been  to  move  fences  and  sub- 
due hedges,  plant  but  liitle  and  manure  highly.  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  for  five  or  six  years  past,  to  plant 
about  four  acres  wilh  potatoes,  and  get  from  one  to 
two  hundred  bushels  per  acre;  and  lour  with  corn, 
yielding  about  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  of  shelled  corn. 
1  generally  spread  on  about  five  cords  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  and  put  about  as  much  more  in  the  hill.  My 
hands  have  told  me,  sometimes,  that  1  should  spoil 
my  potatoes  by  putting  in  so  much. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  I  have  made  is  in 
subduing  fallow  land,  which  was  always  run  round  as 
though  it  was  worthless;  and,  indeed,  it  was,  as  it 
then  lay,  for  it  was  in  the  way,  lying  in  the  middle 
of  my  mowing  land  and  yielding  nothing  of  any 
value.  I  began  upon  the  upper  side,  (for  it  lay  on 
a  gentle  descent)  and  ploughed  about  half  an  acre 
for  experiment  and  drained  it  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
the  water  was  constantly  issuing  out  of  the  ground 
on  every  part  in  our  driest  seasons.  My  neighbors 
told  me  it  was  labor  lost;  but  I  carried  in  considera- 
ble old  hay  and  long  manure,  and  laid  it  out  for  pola 
toes  and  planted  them  on  it,  and  hoed  them  to  subdue 
the  ground,  for  we  could  not  turn  it  over  with  the 


plough,  that  it  would  not  turn  back.  In  the  fall  we 
gathered  a  fine  crop  of  large  excellent  potatoes.  I 
think  I  have  learnt  by  experience,  that  blue  or  red 
potatoes  are  better  suited  lo  this  soil  than  white  ones. 
I  went  on  till  the  whole  was  subdued,  and  laid 
down  to  herds  grass  and  Rhode  Island  hay,  being 
about  four  acres;  and  now  it  produces  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre,  yearly.  There  is 
about  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  or  mud  on  the  top, 
and  we  then  come  lo  a  hard  pan  of  gravel  and  clay. 

I  have  generally  sown,  for  a  number  of  years,  five 
or  six  acres  of  pasture  land  to  winter  rye,  such  as 
was  suitable,  and  put  on  no  manure.  I  only  take  off 
a  crop,  and  let  it  lie  for  pasture;  generally  sowing  on 
Rhode  Island  seed  with  the  rye.  Sometimes  I  have 
sown  it  on  the  snow  in  the  spring,  for  experiment, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  difference.  My 
winter  rye  is  usually  light,  say  six  or  seven  bushels 
per  acre. 

I  have  sown  down  mowing  land  with  spring  rye, 
believing  it  to  be  much  better  than  oats  for  the  land 
and  also  for  the  grass.  The  seed  will  take  much  bet- 
ter for  stjme  reason;  and  that  ground  which  is  not 
suitable  for  rye,  I  sow  only  with  hay  seed.  I  put  on 
manure  only  when  I  plant  it.  Spring  rve  is  gene- 
rally quite  good,  say  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre.  I  generally  reserve  a  jpot  for  round  or 
English  turnijis,  anil  sometimes  piungh  a  piece  of 
sward  after  taking  off  the  hay,  \^  here  I  intend  to  plant 
the  next  year,  turning  it  over  smooth  and  spreading 
on  some  manure;  then  harrowing  it  well  with  a  light 
harrow,  to  cover  the  manure,  but  not  harrowing  up 
the  sward;  then  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  harrow  it  in; 
and  sometimes  raise  a  gcud  crop  very  early  in  this 
way,  say  from  one  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
I  also  sow  turnip  seed  on  my  manure  that  I  dress  my 
corn  with  in  the  hill,  and  raise  my  early  turnips  for 
the  family,  and  sometimes  a  large  quantity  of  large 
turnips  for  the  cattle.  I  have  also  made  a  point  of 
raising  a  number  of  bushels  of  ruta  baga,  for  my  ta- 
ble and  cattle,  which  I  think  are  very  excellent  for 
milch  cows. 

I  have  about  sixty  acres  of  English  mowing,  and  I 
generally  have  from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  it  up 
to  corn,  ])otat'jcs,  and  spring  grain.  I  plant  none  but 
this.  I  hjive  ploughed  all  of  it;  but  shall  not  think  of 
ploughing  the  low  lands  mentioned,  any  oftener  than  I 
find  it  necessary;  but  shall  spread  manure  every  fall. 
The  hay  consists  of  herds  grass  or  timothy,  red 
top,  Rhode  Island,  and  clover.  I  have  a  ditch  out  of 
a  swamj),  and  can  water  almost  all  my  mowing  in  the 
fore  pari  of  the  season.  I  mow  about  thirty  acres  of 
meadow  or  low  land,  which  I  think  cuts  about  thirty 
tons  of  hay  or  nearly,  and  is  principally  the  common 
brook  meadow  grass.  I  have  thrown  the  water  over 
a  part  of  it,  which  has  marie  considernble  improve- 
ment to  quantity  and  quality  of  hay.  I  like  to  raise 
my  own  hay  seed,  and  sow  it;  1  think  it  does  much 
better, than  I  can  bi:y.  I  do  not  clean  it;  therefore,  I 
cannot  be  particular  as  to  quanlity.  I  want  but  little 
Rhode  Island  or  red  top;  but  am  not  afiaid  of  putting 
on  too  much  herds  grass  or  clover.  If  we  do  not  put 
coi;siderable  clover  seed  on  rich  ground,  the  hay  will 
be  very  coarse,  and  nearly  woithless.  I  choose  the 
early  spring  S(jwing  and  think  it  the  best;  but  wait 
till  the  ground  gets  dry,  if  it  is  not  till  the  fall.  I 
have  been  troubled  about  low  ground  taking  the  seed; 
and  have  a  number  of  limes  sown  in  the  spring,  after 
the  land  was  laid  down,  on  what  sward  there  was, 
and  it  has  done  well.  I  have  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  paslure  land,  about  one  half  of  which 
was  never  ploughed.  One  half  the  other  I  plough 
and  Sow  to  rye,  as  before  mentioned;  the  other  quarter 
has  scarcely  been  ploughed  these  forty  years,  or  since 
my  recollection. 

The  number  of  apple  trees  on  the  farm  is  about  five 
hundred,  mostly  in  orchards.  One  orchard  of  about 
one  hundred  trees  was  set  out  about  forty  years  ago. 
One  of  about  one  hundred  trees,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  One  of  about  two  hundred  trees  about  fifteen  years 


ago.  The  greatest  number  of  them  are  natural  fruit. 
About  fifty  grafts  have  been  grafted  occasionally;  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  in 
bearing.  To  those  trees  we  have  done  but  very  little, 
except  trimming,  and  putting  chip  manure  and  old 
pumice  around  them,  to  keep  the  sward  loose.  I 
made  about  ninety  barrels  of  cider  last  year,  saved 
about  ten  barrels  of  excellent  winter  apples,  and  sold 
as  many  as  thirty  bushels  of  fall  apples,  and  used  a 
number  of  bushels  in  the  family.  As  to  making  cider, 
my  rule  is  to  pick  the  apples  as  soon  as  I  think  them 
worth  picking,  and  make  them  up  into  cider;  and  as 
soon  as  apples  are  ripe,  shake  and  pick  the  rest,  and 
put  them  into  an  apartment  in  the  mill,  so  that  they 
will  not  heat,  and  keep  them  till  they  are  mellow, 
and  then  make  them  up,  and  see  that  the  mill  and 
press  are  clean  and  sweet.  I  grind  them  out  in  the 
afternoon,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  trough,  and  on  the 
press,  till  the  next  morning;  then  press  the  cider  out, 
put  it  into  clean  casks,  roll  it  into  the  cellar,  place  it 
where  it  is  to  stand,  knock  out  the  bung,  let  it  work, 
and  stop  if  again  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 

I  put  the  greater  |iart  into  two  hogsheads.  I  'like 
them  best,  and  am  very  careful  to  keep  them  sweet. 
My  rule  is,  as  soon  as  the  cider  is  out,  to  wash  them 
clean  and  dry  them,  and  put  them  in  the  cellar;  and 
if  they  get  fcjul,  I  have  tried  to  cleanse  them  by  set- 
tipo-  a  rag  (dipped  in  brimstone)  on  fire  and  putting  it 
into  the  barrel,  then  bung  it  up,  and  sweeten  them  in 
that  way;  but  the  better  way  is  to  throw  them  aside, 
and  get  more.  I  calculate  to  pick  all  my  apples  by 
the  first  of  October. 

I  have  another  orchard  that  was  set  out  two  years 
ago  last  spring,  of  one  hundred  trees,  all  selected  and 
of  the  best  kinds  of  fruit.  There  are  twenty-eight 
kinds.  This  orchard  I  have  nursed  and  manured 
highly,  and  it  looks  thrifty.  I  wash  the  trees  with 
snap  and  ley,  mixed  in  equal  quantities  in  the  spring, 
which  I  think  is  far  superior  to  any  th;ng  else  I  have 
ever  used  or  heard  of. 

As  to  my  h  use,  it  is  twenty-eight  by  thirty -three 
feet,  two  stories  high;  wilh  a  kitchen,  sixteen  by  six- 
teen; a  cheese  room,  milk-room,  and  buttery, running 
out  back;  with  a  well-room,  wood  house,  wagon- 
house;  farmer's  work-shop,  thirty-three  by  sixteen; 
a  tool-house,  a  corn  barn,  chaise-house  and  a  cider- 
mill,  adjoining  the  kitchen  and  nearly  reaching  the 
ham,  which  is  thirty  by  seventy,  with  two  barn 
floors.  I  can  tie  up  twenty  head  of  horn  cattle,  and 
put  up  four  horses.  There  is  a  shed  at  one  end, 
twelve  by  sixty;  and  a  barn-yard  adjoining,  about 
five  rods  square  (with  a  well  in  it,)  where  I  keep  my 
oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  not  letting  them  get  loose 
throiigh  the  winter. 

I  have  another  barn,  already  mentioned,  where  I 
keep  my  hay  for  market,  which  is  thirty  by  forty; 
another  barn,  twenty  by  thirty,  which  I  fill,  barn 
floor  and  all,  with  my  poorest  hay;  a  shed  adjoining, 
sixty  by  twelve,  with  a  warm  yard  adjoining,  where 
I  keep  my  young  cattle, and  let  them  go  to  a  spring  in 
the  lot  near  said  barn,  to  drink.  This  yard  I  clean 
out  in  the  spring,  heaping  up  the  old  hay  and  manure 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  at  planting  lime  draw 
it  out  and  manure  my  potatoes  wilh  it,  there  being 
about  twenty  loads.  My  other  yard,  where  1  keep 
iny  other  stock,  I  clean  out  in  Ihe  fall,  then  fodder 
my  cattle  in  it  all  winter,  then  cart  my  green  manure 
that  was  thrown  out  of  the  barns,  and  spread  it  all 
over  the  yard,  and  then  cart  in  as  many  loads  of  loam 
and  spread  it  over  the  manure,  lo  keep  it  from  drying 
up;  then  yard  my  cattle  upon  it  all  summer,  plough- 
ing and  mixing  it  occasionally,  out  of  this  yard.  I 
carted  one  hundred  and  niiietetn  half  cord  loads  of 
excidlent  compost  last  fall,  forty  loads  of  which  I  put 
on  my  corn  ground  for  spring;  the  other  seventy-nine 
loads  I  put  on  my  English  mowing,  and  spread  it. — 
This  has  been  my  method  for  a  number  of  years,  as  to 
manure. 

I  have  a  hog-pen;  also,  walled  in  with  a  thick 
tight  wall,  about  three  rods  square,  the  north  corner 
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of  which  is  dug  into  a  side  hill,  at  wliiili  Ihere  is  a 
nest  covered  with  flat  stones;  at  the  souili  corner  of 
whicli  there  is  a  pair  of  bars,  ani  a  hiuse  to  feed 
them.  The  northeast  and  norlliwist  sides  we  can 
back  a  load  up,  and  tip  it  over  the  wall  into  the  pen. 
This  I  clean  out  in  the  sj)riiig.  Last  spring  1  caned 
out  sixty  hall-cord  loads,  w  Inch  1  spread  on  my  plant- 
ing land.  My  method  here  is,  as  soon  as  1  clean  it, 
to  cart  ill  old  hay  and  s'raw,  then  loam  and  green 
manure,  and  add!  to  it  in  the  summer  any  thing  that 
will  rot,  such  as  bulrushes,  brakes,  and  small  w  liortle- 
berry  brush,  which  grow  in  our  rocky  pastures,  and 
are  regulaiiy  cut  every  oilier  year,  half-yearly,  and 
with  weeds  which  we  throw  m  wlieu  at  leisure.  1 
also  go  to  the  sea-shore,  which  is  luurteen  miles,  and 
get  a  few  loads  of  sea-weed,  which  I  think  very  ex- 
cellent to  mix  with  oilier  materials,  and  cart  some 
mud  out  of  a  pond-hole  in  ihe  woods,  which  is  a  mile 
off.  1  keep  lour  oxen  coiisianily,  and  generally  a  pair 
of  sleets  to  work,fivecovvscuiisianily,ainJ  about  Ihirly- 
five  head  ot  youngslock.  1  have  always  calculated  to 
raise  iny  own  slock,  and  raise  about  eiuht  or  ten  calves 
yearly,  and  keep  them  until  they  are  three  years  old. 
I  have  calculated  to  fat  and  sell  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  beef,  yearly.  I  keep  one  horse,  and  about 
fifty  sheep  about  one  half-blooded  merinos.  'J  lie  quan- 
tity of  boiler  and  cheese  1  can  tell  noihing  aboui;  we 
make  litile  excepting  what  we  use  in  ihe  family. 

My  stock  is  the  native  breed,  except  seven  years 
since  I  purchased  a  very  tine  bull;  tliat  came  Iroin 
Isew  Hampshire,  said  to  be  of  tho  liecicworlh  breed. 
I  have  ever  since  kept  a  bull  descended  Irom  him, 
and  have  taken  a  premium  on  some  of  them  at  the 
Bristol  County  Society,  also  on  some  cows  of  the 
Bame  breed. 

As  to  my  hogs,  (I  calculate  to  raise  my  own  pigs,) 
they  generally  weigh  about  three  liuuured  pounds 
apiece,  and  are  usually  si.x  m  nuiuber. 

As  to  labor  on  the  farm,  1  have  a  son  about  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  1  have  usually  one  hand  seven 
months  in  the  year,  at  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  per 
month;  also  a  boy  and  a  number  of  hands  in  hay  lime. 
This  year  I  hired  about  thirty  days'  work,  at  thiriy 
dollars.  1  collected  all  our  hay  into  barns  and  stacks 
before  August.  We  work  out  our  team  nearly  or 
quite  enough  to  pay  our  help.  We  have  not  used 
any  ardent  spirits  for  three  years,  and  get  along  much 
better  than  lonnerly  when  we  did  use  ii,  for  there  is 
now  no  grumbling,  as  there  was  then,  fur  want  of 
more.  We  use  cider,  hop  beer,  sweetened  water, 
_  and  milk  and  water.  1  generally  hire  such  help  as 
hare  families,  and  want  all  their  pay  from  the  larin. 
As  to  luiation  of  crops,  1  like  to  plant  potatoes  the 
first  year,  corn  the  second,  and  sow  down  the  third 
year  with  spring  rye,  as  early  as  the  ground  will  per- 
mit. I  sow  nearly  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  then  harrow, 
and  roll  it  in  with  a  good  heavy  roller. 

I  feed  my  stock  in  the  fall  with  corn  fodder,  and 
good  hay  till  cold  weather  comes,  then  with  my  poor- 
est hay  till  spring,  then  wilh  better.  I  give  milch 
cows  some  roots  in  winter,  such  as  turnips  and  pota- 
toes,beginning  in  the  fall  and  continuing  ihem  through 
the  winler,  lightly,  as  they  will  hold  out.  I  never 
have  any  roois  to  sell,  except  to  hired  help,  although 
we  have  probably  some  years  raised  nearly  a  thou- 
sand bushels. 

To  my  oxen  I  give  five  or  six  ears  of  corn  daily; 
and  when  I  work  them  hard,  a  little  meal. 

My  calves  that  I  intend  to  raise,  (which  must  be 
entirely  red,)  I  have  sometimes  suffered  to  suck,  and 
sometimes  I  have  fed  them  wilh  new  milk,  till  they 
were  weaned.  But  the  better  way,  on  the  whole,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  take  them  from  the  cow  at  about 
five  or  six  days  old,  and  give  them  new  milk  a  few 
limes  and  then  milk  porridge  once  a  day,  and  they 
will  do  very  well  without  new  milk;  in  a  lew  weeks, 
a  little  dry  meal  is  very  excellent.  I  wean  them 
usually  at  three  months  old. 

I  usually  keep  six  hogs,  and  fat  them  principally 
on  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  boiling  ihera  together;  I 


have  a  kellle  that  will  hold  about  three  busheU; 
mixing  ihem  up  wilh  a  litile  meal,  adding  more  meal 
from  lime  to  lime,  till  they  are  fat.  1  fre(|uenlly  give 
them  a  litile  green  corn  on  the  cob,  for  a  change. 

As  to  fatting  cattle,  I  have  no  certain  rule  as  to  the 
age,  hnl  usually  fat  them  young,  1  seldom  keep  cat- 
tle till  they  get  on  the  decline.  Some  cattle  will  do 
very  well  till  they  are  twelve  years  old,  others  fail 
younger;  I  usually  fat  them  with  grass  and  green 
stalks,  and  when  they  are  done,  I  turn  ijiem  off  as 
quick  as  possible. 

As  to  sheep,  I  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the 
show  in  ijrisiol  coniily;  a  number  of  times,  on  some 
of  them.  ■  I  let  them  run  wilh  the  cattle  in  the  win- 
ter; they  pick  out  a  good  deal  that  the  cattle  will  not 
eat.  I  give  theiii  a  yaid  that  they  can  run  into, 
away  from  the  cattle,  where  they  usually  lie.  I  also 
have  a  rack  in  that  yard,  made  on  purpose  lor  them, 
set  perpendicularly  that  the  seed  may  not  get  inlo 
their  wool.  I  f  ed  them  wilh  English  hay.  I  have, 
fur  some  years,  but  not  always,  given  them  corn  and 
turnips,  through  the  winter,  i  think  they  never  did 
betier  than  they  did  last  winter.  1  kept  them  as 
usual,  but  without  provender,  lill  about  the  middle 
ol  February;  then  I  fed  them  in  these  racks  vvith 
fine  clover  hay;  and  afier  they  begin  to  lamb,  give 
them  some  corn  and  turnips,  as  long  as  they  would 
eat  hay.  J  let  Ihem  out  of  the  yard  as  soon  as  the 
grass  starts  up  a  little  in  the  spring.  1  think  they  do 
best.  I  generally  have  them  lamb  the  first  of  April, 
when  J  can  keep  my  neighbors'  rams  away  from 
them.  I  wish  to  mention  one  thing,  which  I  fear 
you  will  thinka  pretty  large slory:  I  havea  four  years' 
old  ewe  sheep,  (a  cade)  that  never  had  a  lamb;  she  is 
alw'ays  fat,  and  never  would  eat  any  provender  of 
any  kind,  and  always  goes  with  the  young  cattle,  and 
lives  on  the  poorest  hay  1  cut.  Last  spring  I  sheared 
eleven  and  a  half  pounds  of  fine  wool  from  her.  An 
agent  of  a  large  woollen  establishment  saw  her;  and 
said  he  never  saw  any  thing  like  her  before;  but  this 
wool  was  two  years  old,  not  being  sheared  in  1830. 

This  rough  draught  was  drawn  in  haste,  and  is  quite 
imperfect.  It  is  much  longer  than  I  expected  when 
I  began. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  '  Peter  Thacher. 

P.S. — If  I  have  any  thing  to  boast  in  farming,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  received  it  from  the  New 
England  Farmer.  I  began  with  the  second  volume, 
and  have  since  read  it  very  attentively. 

Bristol,  ss.  September  23,  1831— Then  personally 
appeared  Peter  Thacher,  subscriber  to  the  foregoing 
statement  of  facts  and  description  of  his  farm,  and 
the  management  of  the  same,  and  made  oath  that  the 
same  is  true.        Noah  Claflin,  Justice  of  Peace. 


HORTXCUIiTURi:. 


(From  the  Horticultural  Register.) 
CULTIVATION  OP  CELERY. 

Celery,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  growing  in  mar- 
shy ground.  When  found  in  stagnant  wet  situations, 
the  soil  being  sour,  is  less  favourable  to  its  growth; 
but  where  there  is  a  frequent  renewal  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, it  grows  proportionably  more  viu-orous. 

In  its  cultivated  state  I  have  observed,  that  when 
planted  in  a  strong  soil,  retentive  of  moisture,  ("but 
upon  an  open  sub-soil,")  and  the  soil  kept  moist  by 
fresh  water,  it  always  grows  much  more  vigorously 
than  when  planted  in  a  situation  where  tlie°sub-soil 
is  very  wet,  although  the  trenches  in  which  it  is 
planted  are  prepared  alike,  as  to  soil,  in  both  situa- 
tions. Where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  strong 
loam,  as  described,  upon  a  favourable  sub-soil,  and 
the  trenches  are  prepared  as  hereafter  directed,  and 
the  plants  treated  in  the  manner  stated.  Celery  may 
be  grown  so  as  to  have  the  heads  weighing  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  each. 


To  have  succc-sive  crops,  it  of  course  require 
seed  to  be  sown  at  different  periods.  For  a  crop  to 
use  from  August,  sow  the  first  week  in  February;  and 
foi  a  crop  to  use  from  November,  sow  the  first  week 
in  March.  It  however  often  happens  that  the  smallest 
l)lants  of  the  first-sown  crop  will  answer  instead  of 
the  March  sowing. 

The  method  I  pursue  in  raising  the  plants,  and  in 
their  sub.';equeiit  culture,  is  as  (blTows: — 

The  seed  arc  sown  in  a  box  tilled  with  light  rich 
loam,  the  top  soil  very  finely  sifted,  tor  the  seeds  readi- 
ly to  strike  root  into.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  the 
box  is  placed  in  a  vinery,  or  pine-stove,  kept  at  from 
65  to  70  degrees  of  heat.  In  so  warm  a  situation, 
the  soil  at  its  surface  is  very  liable  to  dry,  and  when 
the  seeds  have  vegetated  in  part,  drought  destroys 
them;  to  prevent  which  it  is neces.^ary  once  or  twice, 
or  more,  each  day  to  sprinkle  the  surface  with  water  of 
the  temperature  of  the  house,  until  the  plants  are  up. 
When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  the  box 
is  removed  to  a  peach  or  green-house;  and  when 
two  inches  high,  they  are  pricked  out  into  a  frame, 
placed  upon  a  slight  hot-bed,  which  had  been  made 
a  week  or  ten  days  previous.  The  day  before  the 
plants  are  to  be  pricked  out  upon  the  bed,  the  sur- 
face is  made  even,  and  sonic  hard  turf  about  an  inch 
thick  is  laid  over  the  bed,  the  grass-side  undermost, 
and  bcatenas  firm  as  possible.  This  prepared  sub-stra- 
tum prevents  the  roots  from  entering  much  into  it, 
and  thereby  causes  the  plants  to  make  lulls  of  fibres, 
which  are  very  essential  to  the  liiturc  progress  of  the 
plants.  The  tap-root  is  also  checked,  and  generally 
prevents  the  plants  from  running  whilst  in  that  situa- 
tion. Upon  this  prepared  sub-stratum,  two  inches 
deep  of  well-rotted  dung  is  spread,  and  the  surface 
snioothened;  then  about  an  inch  deep  of  finely-sifted 
rich  soil  is  laid  on,  and  the  plants  are  prickeil  out  at 
about  four  inches  apart.  All  possible  air  is  admitted 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn. 

I  have  observed  that  when  the  prepared  compost 
of  dung  and  soil,  which  is  laid  upon  the  turf,  is  much 
deeper  than  above  stated,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
plants  run,  but  they  rarely  do  so,  when  the  manure 
is  good  and  as  deep  as  stated,  provided  plenty  of  air 
and  water  be  given. 

When  the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  a 
piece  of  ground  is  prepared  upon  a  border  in  a  sun- 
ny situation;  the  soil  is  thrown  out  four  inches  deep, 
and  turf  is  laid  over  the  interior  of  the  excavation, 
and  prepared  in  other  respects  as  directed  for  the 
hot-bed.  When  the  dung  is  properly  levelled,  the 
plants  are  taken  up,  dividing  the  soil  and  manure 
with  a  knife,  so  as  to  have  a  square  ball  with  each 
plant:  they  are  then  placed  upon  the  dung  at  about 
eight  inches  apart.  The  spaces  between  the  balls 
are  filled  up  with  rich  soil  The  plants  are  then 
well  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

When  they  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  they  are  removed  with  entire  balls  into  the 
trenches,  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  the 
trenches  are  marked  out  five  feet  apart,  centre  from 
centre,  and  the  soil  is  thrown  out  eight  inches  deep 
and  twenty  wide.  The  trenches  are  then  filled  up 
with  the  following  compost:  two  parts  of  good  rot- 
ten dung,  and  one  part  of  stiff  bogg  soil,  with  bone 
dust  sprinkled  amongst  it  in  a  small  proportion.  The 
plants  are  then  carefully  removed,  with  balls  entire, 
and  placed  in  rows  at  eight  inches  apart,  upon  the 
compost.  After  the  plants  are  placed,  they  are 
made  firm  in  their  places,  by  earthing  them  up  with 
equal  proportions  of  soil  and  manure. 

The  method  of  planting  the  Celery  as  high  as  di- 
rected, is  very  far  preferable  to  the  plan  in  general 
use,  viz.  of  digging  out  a  deep  trench,  and  then  after 
laying  in  manure,  to  digit  in  with  the  sub-soil  of  the 
trench, — such  soil  in  general  being  poor  and  canke- 
ry,  and  very  unfit  for  the  growth  of  any  thing.  But 
not  only  have  the  roots,  in  the  method  I  practise, 
the  advantage  of  extending  through  the  prepared 
compost  in  thetrenches,  but  of  proceeding  forward 
into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  surface  of  the  garden. 
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Tlie  Celery  is  eartlied  up  very  frequently,  doing  a 
little  at  each  time.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
folded  together,  and  soil  drawn  by  the  hand  round 
each  plant,  to  prevent  it  getting  to  the  hearts,  which 
if  allowed  to  do,  would  prevent  the  leaves  in  tlie 
centre  growing  straight  and  free. 

At  the  final  earthing,  the  soil  is  brought  to  a  point 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  beat  closely  logetlier,  in 
order  to  shoot  off  wet  as  much  as  possible.  This  is 
more  particularly  requisite  with  crops  to  stand  the 
winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  from  rot- 
ting. 

When  Celery  of  the  largest  siz.e  is  desired,  I 
find  that  to  tahe  ground-bones,  bone-dust,  or  horn- 
shavings,  and  boil  them,  and  pour  the  water  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  increases  the  .size  very  much.  In 
order  to  get  the  water  to  the  roots,  holes  are  made 


along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  with  a  pointed  stake, 
at  a  foot  apart.  Water  from  the  drainings  of  a  dung- 
hill applied  in  the  same  manner,  also  materially  as- 
sists the  growth  of  the  Celery. 

If  the  water,  either  from  the  bones  or  manure,  is 
applied  by  pouring  it  down  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
it  often  injures  the  foliage  and  checks  its  growth. 

The  sort  of  Celery  I  find  the  best  both  for  size 
and  flavour,  is  Bailey's  Solid  Red  Gigantic;  next, 
the  Large  Solid  Red. 

The  distanceat  which  the  Celery  is  planted  apart, 
and  the  trouble  in  preparing  and  planting  the  plants, 
is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  size 
of  the  heads;  and  the  weight  of  useable  Celery  in 
the  mode  I  practise,  is  much  greater  upon  the  same 
extent  of  ground  than  can  be  produced  in  the  custo- 
mary manner.  Joseph  Harrison. 


SCUPPERNONG  GRAPE. 


Mr.  Smith:  Richmond,  Virginia,  Oct.  16,  1829. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  grape 
known  under  the  following  names:  Scuppernong.Hick- 
raan,  Roanoke,  and  Carolina  Muscadine.  No  satis- 
factory information,  liowever,seems  to  have  been  given, 
and  many  are  in  doubt  as  to  its  peculiarities.  It  cer- 
tainly differs  widely  from  all  the  European  varieties 
of  the  vine,  and  resembles  but  one  indigenous  kind. 
Its  aspect  is  much  that  of  the  sloe,  abounding  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  state;  but  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  scuppernong  and  the  sloe,  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  that  you  find  between  the  wild 
crab  and  the  golden  pippin.    The  beriy  of  the  sloe 


vine  barely  reaches  the  lip,  but  to  be  rejected  as  harsh 
and  unpalatable.  The  fruit  of  the  scuppernong 
abounds  with  the  must  delicious  honey-like  sweet- 
ness; its  pulp  readily  dissolves  in  the  mouth  without 
leaving  any  aficr-tastc,  either  austere  or  disagreeable. 
If'ood,  smooth  and  remarkably  hard,  rarely  exhibiting 
that  shaggy  appearance  of  the  bark  usual  with  other 
vines — Bark  of  the  old  wood  a  light  iron  color,  that  of 
the  young  wood  of  a  brighter  hue,  sprinkled  with 
small  specks  of  greyish  white — Leaf, shaped  as  in  the 
figure*  above,  color  of  the  darkest  green,  highly  glazed 


■  This  represeDtation  was  obtained  by  moistening 


both  above  and  below,  tough  and  durable,  remaining 
attached  to  the  stem  until  the  hardest  frosts — Berry, 
round — color,  greenish  white— skin,  thick,  of  a  salin- 
like  texture,  varied,  by  minute  chocolate-colored  duls 
— flavor,  honey-like — perfume,  musky — congregated 
in  bunches  of  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  berries — 
the  weight  of  the  largest  berry  80  grains,  the  small- 
est 40  grains. 

The  vine  is  a  great  grower  and  abundant  bearer, 
producing  its  flowers  the  first  week  in  June,  (which 
have  no  odor)  and  ripening  its  fruit  the  last  week  in 
September.  When  perfectly  mature,  the  fruit  parts 
spontaneously  from  the  vine. 

In  Carolina  the  berry  is  often  red,  or  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple, bordering  on  black.  This  I  have  never  seen. — 
There  are  but  tew  vines  here  under  culture,  and-they 
all  produce  such  fruit  as  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe to  you.  Yiiurs,  with  sentiments  of  resi)ect, 
D.N.  Norton. 


HUHAI.  ECONOTCV. 


([•'rom  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

PART  FIRST. 

ANATOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Organs  of  Digestion. 

All  animals  which  chew  the  cud  have  more  than 
one  stomach.  The  sheep  has  four  stomachs.  The 
food,  al'ter  being  prepared  in  the  mouih,  is  carried  di- 
rectly down,  by  the  gullet,  to  the  first  stomach,  which 
lies  upon  the  left  side.  This  is  the  largest,  and  is 
generally  called  the  paunch.  On  the  inside  it  has  a 
vast  number  of  blunt-pointed  eminences,  which  give 
it  a  general  roughness,  and  extend  the  surface  to  se- 
veral times  the  size  ot  the  paunch  itself  The  food, 
after  remaining  here  a  certain  time,  and  being  mixed 
and  macerated  with  the  fluids  contained  in  the  paunch, 
is  forced  up  again  into  the  mouth  in  small  masses, 
and  is  farther  prepared  for  digestion  by  chewing. — 
This  is  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  or  rumina- 
tion. After  this  operation,  the  food  is  again  swallow- 
ed and  sent  into  the  second  stomach;  the  gullet  hav- 
ing an  opening  common  to  it  and  the  first,  and  ending 
exactly  where  the  two  stomachs  meet.  There  is  also 
a  smooth  gutter  with  rising  edges,  which  leads  into 
the  second  stomach,  thence  to  the  third,  and  then 
to  the  fourth.  Thus  the  animal  has  the  power  of  di- 
recting the  food  into  whichever  stomach  it  pleases. 

The  second  stomach,  which  is  the  lesser,  is  called 
the  bonnet,  or  king's  hood;  and  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  cells  on  the  internal  surface,  resembling 
a  honeycomb.  The  food  is  here  farther  prepared,  and 
is  then  pushed  forward  into  the  third  stomach,  or 
many  plies,  so  called  because  the  internal  surface 
rises  up  into  a  great  number  of  folds,  which  lie  above 
one  another. 

From  the  third  stomach  the  food  passes  into  the 
fourth,  called  the  reid,  or  red,  which  is  the  name  it 
has  received  from  its  color.  It  resembles  the  human 
stomach.  It  is  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  used  for  making  rennet. 

Tliere  are  other  animals  which  feed  on  the  same 
substances  with  sheep,  that  have  no  such  mechanism 
in  their  digestive  organs.  Horses,  particularly,  have 
only  one  stomach,  in  which  the  grass  is  macerated, 
and  the  nutritious  part  extracted;  the  rest  is  discharg- 
ed. Very  little  altered.  From  tliis  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  stomachs  of  these  creatures,  a  '■umi- 
naling  animal,  or  one  with  four  stomachs,  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  one-third  less  of  food,  than  another  of 
equal  bulk;  and  graziers  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact.     The  reason  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have 

the  leaf  with  water,  then  sprinkling  it  with  the  finest 
lampblack,  afterwards  pressing  it  with  considerable 
force  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  had  been  covered  to  a 
sufficient  esleDt,  with  a  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 
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many  ami  slrony;  <liL;rs:ivo  otijans,  all  llicir  loml  is 
fully  prepared,  ami  almust  wlmlly  enlivened  into  a 
nutritious  fluid,  which  is  mixed  willi  iliehlood.  But 
the  slomaeh  of  a  horse  is  not  adapted  lo  convert  so 
much  of  the  food  into  such  a  lluid,  so  tliat  it  requires 
a  much  greater  quantity. 

The  intestines,  or  guts  nf  sheep,  are  of  considera- 
ble length  in  proporlion  lo  the  luilk  of  the  hody.  It 
is  a  general  remark,  that  the  leniitli  and  capacity  of 
the  intestines  aie  different  in  different  animals,  ac- 
cording 10  the  nature  of  their  food.  All  animals  which 
live  on  vegelaUles  have  not  only  their  small  guts 
considerably  longer,  but  also  the  large  iiileslines  more 
capacious,  than  those  of  such  as  piey  on  oilier  ani- 
mals. The  reason  ol'this  seems  to  be,  that  as  animal 
I'ood  is  not  only  much  more  easily  reduced  into  the 
nutritious  lluid  called  chyle,  but  more  prone  to  putre- 
faction, a  long  retention  of  it  might  be  l.illowed  by  the 
worst  effects;  therefore,  such  creatures  as  subsist  on 
animal  food  require  shorlei  and  less  capacious  intesti- 
nal canals  than  those  which  live  cm  vegetables,  which, 
being  less  capable  of  being  dissolved  and  converted 
into  substance  proper  lo  form  aiiima!  matter,  require 
that  the  animals  which  feed  on  them  exclusively 
sliould  be  provided  with  a  long  and  spacious  intesti- 
nal canal  to  retard  the  food  in  its  passage  that  it  may 
be  more  completely  changed.  It  is  not  observed  that 
lambs  or  calves  ruminate  while  they  feed  on  milk 
alone,  which  descends  immediately  into  the  fourth 
stomach,  without  sloppinj;  in  any  of  the  first  three. — 
Chewing  Ihe  cud  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  ani- 
mal has  eaten  a  considerable  quaiitily,  when  it  lies 
down,  if  it  can  do  so  conveniently,  and  then  begins  to 
ruminate,  though  the  operation  will  also  take  place 
•when  the  animal  is  standing.  In  the  action,  a  ball  is 
seen  to  rise  quickly  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth; 
this  is  chewed  very  accurately,  and  is  then  swallow- 
ed, when  another  ball  is  forced  up  and  chewed,  and 
60  on  till  the  whole  of  the  food  which  the  animal  has 
eaten  has  undergone  the  operation. 

After  the  piepared  food  leaves  the  stomach,  it  meets 
with  the  bile,  which  is  prepared  and  secreted  by  the 
liver,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  gall  bladder  is  plac- 
ed to  receive  it.  The  pancreas  or  sweetbread,  and 
the  sphen,  are  organs  also  s-ubsi-rvient  to  the  process 
of  digestion.  As  the  I'uod  converted  into  chyle  passes 
along  the  guts,  it  is  absorbed  by  vessels  openino-  into 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  by  them  into  the 
blood.  The  guts  have  a  constant  motion,  and  a  mus- 
cular power,  by  which  the  fluid  is  carried  through  all 
their  windings,  and  they  are  kept  from  being  entang- 
led by  the  membrane  called  the  mesentery,  or  web. — 
After  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  nutritious  parts, 
the  food  becomes  reduced  into  exciement,  which  is 
expelled  by  an  eftort  occasioned  by  a  feeling  excited 
by  the  matter  having  been  brought  to  a  stale  render- 
ing it  dangerous  to  be  retained. 

CONTE^TS  OF  THE   CHFST. 

The  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  th  rax,  as  it  is  named 
by  anatomists,  is  separated  from  theoic/o/jicn,  or  low- 
er part  of  the  belly,  by  a  strong  muscle  called  the 
diaphrasim,  which  is  spread  across  the  inside  of  the 
body.  The  chest  contains  the  heart,  and  large  blood- 
vessels, and  the  lungs.  The  structure  of  the  heart 
in  quadrupeds  much  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  firm  bag  called  the  pcricanlimn,  from  its 
surrounding  the  heart.  The  sha[)e  of  the  heart  is  co- 
nical, aod  is  placed  in  a  line  wiih  the  breast-bone. — 
It  is  divided  within  into  four  distinct  cavities,  which 
either  communicate  with  one  another,  or  have  open 
incrs  leading  from  them  into  the  blood  vessels.  Two 
of  these  cavities,  the  right  and  left  uurichs.  are  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins,  and  propel  it  into  the  cavities  called 
the  »en(r£c/es,  from  which  the  blood  is  forced  in  to  the  ar- 
teries. The  veins  collect  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  before  they  arrive  at  the  heart,  they  are  re- 
duced to  two  large  trunks,  and  terminate  in  the  right 
auricle.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  is  thrown 
by  the  action  of  the  heart  into  the  right  ventricle,  and 


from  this  it  is  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ry, which  conveys  it  to  the  lungs,  through  which  it  is 
circulated,  and  undergoes  important  changps  produced 
by  breathing.  Changed  in  its  qualities,  the  blood 
is  returned  by  veins  called  the  pulmonary  veins  into 
the  lelt  auricle,  and  from  that  it  goes  into  the  lel't 
ventricle,  from  which  il  is  forced  into  a  great  artery, 
named  the  aorta,  which  by  means  of  numerous 
branches  distributes  the  blood  over  (he  whole  body. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  sets  of  blood  vessels  to 
be  found  in  quadrupeds,  the  same  as  in  man,  the  arte- 
ries and  veins.  The  veins  begin  at  the  termination 
of  the  arteries,  and  convey  the  blood,  after  it  has  dis- 
tributed nourishment  to  every  part  of  the  body,  back 
to  the  heart,  whence  it  is  again  distributed  after  re- 
ceiving from  the  intestines  and  lungs  a  supply  of 
nourishing  matter.  This  is  what  is  called  the  cWctt- 
lalion  of  the  blood,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  goes 
on  varies  much  in  different  animals,  and  in  different 
stales  of  health  of  the  same  animal. 

The  arteries  are  distinguished  from  the  veins  by 
their  pulsation;  for  the  impulse  of  the  motion  (beating) 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  communicated  to 
Ihe  large  trunks  of  the  arteries.  But  the  motion  of 
the  blood  is  gradually  retarded  as  it  passes  into  the  nu- 
merous branches  towards  their  terminations;  and  be- 
fore it  enters  the  minute  branches  of  the  veins  at  their 
small  extremities,  the  jmlse  ceases.  The  blood  flows 
in  the  arteries  from  the  large  to  the  small  extremi- 
ties; but  in  the  veins  it  is  the  reverse,  flowing  from 
the  extremities  into  larger  trunks,  like  small  streams 
into  large  rivers.  The  principal  trunks  of  the  arte- 
ries are  contained  in  the  centre  oflhebody,  where  they 
are  least  exposed  to  danger,  and  derive  support 
and  defence  from  the  bones  along  which  they  pass. — 
The  largest  go  to  the  different  organs  contained  in 
the  great  cavities  of  the  body;  the  next  in  size,  to  the 
muscles  and  skin;  and  the  smallest,  to  the  bones. — 
Another  singular  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  arte- 
ries is,  that  they  always  pass  along  a  joint  on  the 
side  towards  which  it  bends.  Were  they  to  pass 
on  the  opposite  side,  they  would  be  in  continual  dan- 
ger of  being  ruptured  by  the  bending  of  the  joints 
overstretching  them.  In  a  (ew  places  the  branch- 
es become  so  very  minute,  as  altogether  to  ex- 
clude the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  carrying  only  a 
colorless  fluid.  In  a  dead  animal,  the  arteries  are 
distinguished  from  the  veins  by  their  whiteness,  and 
the  thickness  of  their  casts,  those  of  the  veins  being 
much  thinner,  and  of  a  bluish  color.  The  arteries 
are  found  for  the  most  part  empty  in  a  dead  animal. 

THE  LUNGS. 

With  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  function  of 
respiration  or  breathing  is  immediately  and  necessa- 
rily connected.  This  function  consists  in  inhaling 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  certain  organs, 
and  then  expelling  it.  The  organs  destined  for  this 
office  are  called  lungs,  or  lights.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  a  vessel  called  the  pulmonary  (or  lung) 
artery  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
distributes  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  The  ob- 
struction caused  by  the  blood  forces  the  animal  to  di- 
late the  lungs,  by  which  act  the  air  is  admitted, 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  by  the  windpipe  and 
its  branches;  and  the  blood  absorbing  a  portion  of  the 
air,  an  uneasy  feeling  causes  an  exertion  to  be  made 
which  expels  the  remainder  of  the  air.  For  this  ope- 
ration the  frame  of  the  chest  is  furnished  with  mus- 
cles, by  the  action  of  which,  that  cavity  and  the  lungs 
are  alternately  dilated  and  contracted. 

The  blood  by  passing  thus  through  the  lungs,  and 
absorbinga  portion  oftheair,  undergoes  changes  neces- 
sary to  life;  all  animals  dying  in  places  from  which 
the  air  is  excluded.  Being  changed,  the  blood  is  carried 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  back  to  the  heart,  and,  as  has 
been  noticed,  is  from  thence  circulated  over  the  whole 
body.  The  blood,  when  it  passes  through  the  arte- 
ries, is  of  a  florid  red  color;  but  when  it  returns  by  the 
veins,  it  is  of  a  dark  hue.  It  has  this  last  appearance 
when   il  is  conveyed  into  the  lungs,  from  which  it  is 


sues  with  its  color  revived.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  il  receives  something  from  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
When  air  respired  from  the  lungs  is  chemically  exa- 
mined, it  is  found  lo  have  lost  that  portion  which  is 
called  o.vygen,au(i  sometimes  vital  air,  from  its  being 
absorbed  by  the  blood.  No  animal  can  live  in  air 
from  which  oxygen  has  been  abstracted;  and  from 
this  arises  the  danger  in  keeping  animals  crowded  in 
close  buildings. 

The  lungs  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  are  divided  into  different  por- 
tions named  lubes.  They  are  soft,  spongy  masses, 
composed  chiefly  of  an  infinite  number  of  cells  scarce- 
ly jierceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  all  freely 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  windpipe. 
Into  these  cells  Ihe  air  passes  during  inspiration. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  NEnVES. 

The  brain  is  a  soft  pulpy  substance  filling  the  ca- 
vity of  the  skull.  Besides  the  covering  of  skin  and 
bone,  it  has  particular  membranes  surrounding  il.  It 
is  proportionably  smaller  in  all  quadrupeds  than  in 
man.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  outermost 
being  very  soft,  and  of  a  reddish  grey  color,  and  is 
Qalled  the  cortical  or  barky-looking  part;  the  other  is 
the  medullary  portion,  which  is  white,  and  of  a  firmer 
consistence.  The  brain  is  supplied  with  numerous 
branches  of  blood-vessels.  Its  delicate  structure  can- 
not be  described  or  known  without  actual  inspection. 
There  are  a  variety  of  parts  to  be  observed  in  it,  to 
which  anatomists  have  given  names;  and  many  of 
which  have  functions,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  in- 
creasing, and  is  likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial  in 
the  management,  both  of  man  and  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. There  are  four  cavities  in  the  brain  called 
ventricles,  irregulaily  shaped,  and  situated  in  the 
medullary  portion.  They  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  as  their  surfaces  are  kept  constantly  moist  by 
a  fluid,  which  disease  sometimes  causes  to  be  collect- 
ed in  too  great  quantities,  and  thus  forms  one  species 
of  the  disease  called  sturdy. 

The  nerves  pass  into  the  brain.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  white  cords,  and,  like  the  blood-vessels, 
are  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  body.  Many  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  spinal  marrow,  which  is 
the  nervous  mass  contained  within  the  back-bone, and 
is  connected  with  the  brain.  The  nerves  and  brain 
form  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  ex 
ternal  world,  and  the  mind,  of  which  the  brain  is  the 
peculiar  organ.  In  the  same  cords  are  nerves  of  feel 
ing,  and  nerves  of  motion,  and  those  probably  of  other 
functions.  When  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  muscle 
connecled  with  it  is  convulsed;  when  it  is  compressed 
or  cut  through,  the  muscle  loses  all  power,  or  is  pal- 
sied. The  action  of  some  of  the  muscles  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  animal,  and  is  called  voluntary  action; 
others  are  excited  by  internal  power,  and  the  action  is 
then  termed  involuntary.  On  the  first  depends  the 
motions  given  lo  vaiious  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
power  lo  change  position  and  place;  on  the  second  de- 
pends the  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration,  diges- 
tion, the  motion  of  ihe  intestines,  and  other  actions 
necessary  to  life. 

THE  TEETH. 

The  age  of  a  sheep  may  be  known  by  examining 
the  front  teeth.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  ap- 
pear during  the  first  year  all  of  small  size.  In  the 
second  year,  the  two  middle  ones  fall  out,  and  their 
place  is  supplied  by  two  new  teeth,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  being  of  a  larger  size.  In  the 
third  year,  two  other  small  teeth,  one  from  each  side, 
drop  out  and  are  replaced  by  two  large  ones,  so  that 
there  are  now  four  large  teeth  in  the  middle,  and  two 
pointed  ones  on  each  side.  In  the  fourth  year,  the 
large  teeth  are  six  in  number,  and  only  two  small  ones 
remain,  one  at  each  end  of  the  range.  In  the  filth 
year,  the  remaining  small  teeth  are  lost,  and  the 
whole  front  teeth  are  large.  In  the  sixth  year,  th© 
whole  begin  to  be  worn;  and  in  the  seventh,  some- 
limes  sooner,  some  fall  out,  or  are  broken. 
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WOOL. 

Lucky  Hit   Farm,  near    iriiile    Post,  ) 

Mr.  Smith:  Frederick  Co.  Va.   June  20lli,  1S32.  ) 

You  will  readily  perceive  by  tlie  manner  of  the 
following  letter*  to  a  gentleman  in  llie  wide  west, 
that  it  was  not  orig-inally  intended  for  publication, 
but  merely  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  fellow 
c  tizen,  who  required  certain  information  before  he 
commenced  the  establishment  of  a  stock  farm.  The 
queries  he  has  propounded,  are  exceedhigly  interest- 
ing, and  I  thinly  well  calculated  to  elicit  much  use- 
ful experience,  and  information  on  the  subject. 
They  are  offered  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  the 
SDPcial  information  which  many  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent farmers  must  possess  on  the  various  points  sug- 
gested— it  may  not  probably  be  e.\pected  that  any 
one  man  will  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  experience 
on  all.  In  the  progress  of  this  feeble  attempt  in  re- 
ply to  the  queries,  it  occured  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  good  opportiuiity,  with  the  loan  of  your  aid  and  pa- 
tience, to  endeavour  to  excite  a  general  interest  in 
their  behalf^— my  mite  shall  be  contributed  with  plea- 
sure, as  I  am  able,  and  if  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to 
accept  it,  will  be  a  means  of  relieving  me  of  a  bur- 
then I  am  unequal  to,  (from  a  want  of  health,  &c.) 
the  special,  full  and  particular  reply,  to  general  and 
individual  points,  in  relation  to  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
and  cattle,  so  often  solicited— nor  do  I  say  this  with 
a  view  of  lessening  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  agriculturists,  but  the  rather  as  an  apology 
for  not  doing  all  I  have  anxiously  wished  to  do.  It 
would  have  been  very  desirable  some  months  past  to 
have  afforded  the  information  to  correspondents  now 
attempted,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  receive  a  bounti- 
ful interest  from  the  experienced  contributions  of 
others.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  subject,  parti- 
cularly of  wool  should  have  become  so  very  exciting 
since  it  rapid  extension, employs  an  interest  pervading 
a  great  majority  of  our  country — and  because  on  the 
other  hand  that  an  awful  portion  of  our  southern 
population  are  deeply  interested  in  the  introduction 
of  foreign,  cheap,  coarse  wools.  Has  not  the  time  ac- 
tually arrived  when  prudence  at  least  suggests  the 
expediency  of  placing  itona  more  accurate  and  firm 
foundation.  Concession  being  the  original  basis 
of  our  Union  and  subsequent  prosperity,  must  con- 
tinue to  exert  its  liappy  influence  on  our  onward 
inarch,  if  we  expect,  and  duly  estimate  domestic 
concord  as  the  bond  of  our  strength  and  union,  and 
the  only  security  for  our  peace  and  republican  exis- 
tance.  Those  who  provide  for  an  immense  colour- 
ed population,  if  they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  able  to  provide  better 
clothing  on  their  own  farms,  than  will  be  fabricated 
in  the  mixture  of  the  miserable  foreign  wools  with 
our  excellent  cotton,  prefer  a  cheaper  material  than 
we  can  afford  to  raise,  which  is  probably  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound  the  lowest — nor  will  the  wool  grow- 
ers of  our  own  country  in  all  probability  the  only 
sufferers  to  be,  meet  with  a  greater  loss,  by  the  equal 
competition  than  is  due  to  concession,  in  the  relative 
situation  of  our  more  southern  brethren. 

We  must,  by  skill  and  industry,  improve  the  arti- 
cle, make  it  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  and  thereby 
insure  a  living  price  under  the  worst  circumstan- 
ces. 

We  are  too  far  advanced  in  our  happy  institutions, 
and  too  fortunate  under  our  genial  and  varied  cli- 
mate to  go  back  again  to  the  raising  of  miserable 
animals  producing  any  thing  but  wool  — Even  our 
servile  population  will  find  it  vastly  more  comforta- 
ble, and  cheaper  in  the  end,  to  wear  clothing  from 
wool  of  our  own  raising  at  twenty  cents,  than  from 
foreign  wool,  or  hair  at  eight  or  ten. — It  has  been  a 
well  known  habit  with  some  Virginia  farmers,  to 
prefer  giving  a  good  home  manufactured  coat  to 
their  labourers  once  in  two  years;  ihan  a  foreign 
fabric  every  year,  this  fact  considered  in  its  bearings 


is  more  iliaii  we  dare  un  leiiake. — But  this  limited 
opinion  we  urge  at  least,  i  hat  as  a  proud  and  humane 
people  weshould  ailmit  ofno  clothing  for  our  coloured 
labouring  class,  when  wool  is  a  part  that  does  not  admit 
of  a  due  share  of  the  felting  property.  Would  that  we 
were  a  little  world  of  brethren  kindly  conceding  one 
to  another  "in  brotherly  love  preferring  one  another," 
and  improving  our  own  re^OJrces,  with  a  judicious 
use  of  fore  gn  commerce,  until  our  institutions, 
through  tlieirstrength  and  virtuous  principles,  become 
an  example  to  the  world  worthy  of  imitation.  Par- 
don dear  sir,  this  presumptuous  departure  from  our 
direct  profession.  Very  resp.         R.  K.  M. 


(From  the  Lexington  CVa.)  Union.) 
SILK. 
We  were  shown  a  few  days  ago  a  number  of  skeins 
of  sewing  Silk,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  manufac 
lured  in  this  county,  by  two  young-  ladies.  Miss 31ar!/ 
June  Greenlee.  3.nd  Miss  Mary  Jinn  McCliter — which, 
in  every  respect,  are  equal  to  any  foreign  silk  we  have 
ever  seen.  Our  aliention  was  particularly  called  to 
a  skein  of  most  beautiful  orange,  and  we  were  inform- 
ed that  it  was  dyed  by  a  new  ingredient,  which  sug- 
gested itself  by  accident.  The  dye  used  was  the  ex 
tract  of  the  ^anguinaria  Canadensis  (or  Puccoon  or 
Blood  root)  and  vinegar.  The  color  was  afterwards 
set  with  allum.and  is  ascertained  lobe  as  permanent 
as  it  is  beaiiliful.  Wiiai  is  it  that  the  skill  and  inoe- 
nuity  of  our  citizens  cannot  acoomplish  as  well  as 
foreigners? 


ZKCISCIililiAirEOUS. 


*  The  letter  referred  to  will  be  published  hereafter. 


BLIND  STAGGERS  IN  HOGS  AND  HORSES. 

Mr  Smith:  JSIorgan  County,  (Geo.)  June,  133i. 

I  send  you  a  collection  of  facts,  such  as  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  with  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from 
them;  if  they  should  appear  to  you  probable,  or  even 
possible,  I  pray  you  give  them  an  insertion  in  the 
Farmer;  perhaps  some  other  person  may  add  to  them. 
I  should  like,  if  ihey  are  correct,  that  others  should 
be  acquainted  with  them;  if  incorrect,  I  should  like  to 
be  convinced  they  are. 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased,  I  think,  the  finest  sow 
and  pigs  I  ever  saw.  She  raised  her  pigs,  and  had 
another  litter  of  two  or  three  weeks  old,  when  one  of 
her  ears  was  cut  off,  tolerably  close;  the  other  ear 
not  marked.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  May,  I  let  her 
and  her  pigs  in  the  horse  lot  to  eat  some  loose  oats; 
we  had  a  very  rainy  spell  for  some  lime.  Not  long 
after  1  turned  her  in  the  lot  it  rained  very  hard;  the 
pigs  escaped  through  the  fence  and  ran  to  their  bed. 
I  saw  the  old  sow,  in  the  hardest  of  ihe  rain,  endea- 
voring to  get  out  at  the  bars  to  follow  them;  when  the 
rain  ceased  1  went  and  let  her  out;  she  at  that  time 
appeared  well.  On  Monday  when  I  came  home  at 
midday,  my  old  sow  was  eating  an  ear  of  corn  at  the 
yard  gale;  she  attracted  my  attention  from  the  singu- 
larity of  her  appearance;  her  head  was  turned  to  one 
side.  I  rode  up  to  drive  her;  instead  of  running  away, 
she  ran  round  and  round  my  horse,  until  she  fell. — 
By  this  time  my  boy  came  up,  and  told  me  she  came 
up  apparently  well,  but  suddenly  began  to  go  round 
and  round,  and  that  he  had  thrown  her  an  ear  of  corn 
to  see  if  she  would  eat;  Ihat  he  thought  she  had  some- 
thing in  her  ear.  I  remained  some  time  examining 
her;  when  an  ear  of  corn  was  thrown  to  her  she 
would  make  many  attempts  to  eat  it  before  she  could 
effect  her  purpose;  going  round,  and  attempting  to 
bite  the  corn  as  she  passed.  When,  however,  she 
did  succeed  in  getting  it,  she  would  remain  still  a  few 
moments,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  made  to  move  she 
would  again  begin  to  go  round.  I  now  had  her  caught, 
cut  off  a  piece  of  each  ear,  and  poured  her  ears  full 
of  castor  oil.  She  appeared  perfectly  deaf,  and  1  did 
think  her  blind,  as  she  would  run  against  the  fence. 


trees,  &c.;  but  as  she  appeared  to  see  nie  when 
I  approached  her,  [  believe  she  saw  but  could  not 
avoid  such  ihmgs.  She  gut  worse  very  fast,  going 
round,  and  falling.  Sac.  She  had  symptoms  so  ex- 
actly resembling  the  blind  staggers  in  horses,  that 
a  description  of  one  would  answer  for  the  other.  As 
I  have  never  seen  a  horse  recover  from  the  staggers, 
and  as  this  appeared  to  be  the  same  disease,  I  had  her 
driven  some  distance  to  die,  fur  I  thought  death  cer- 
tain; in  the  evening,  however,  she  came  up,  still  go- 
ing round,  but  able  to  remain  still  while  eating  longer. 
Next  day  she  was  still  belter,  but  still  go  iig  round; 
she,  however,  continued  to  mend,  and  recovered. 

As  Monday  was  a  day  when  many  of  the  farmers 
were  in  town,  I  went  in  the  evening  to  make  inquiry 
about  the  disease.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
this  disease  that  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of, 
was  not  very  uncommon.  I  inquired  of  many 
old  planters; — the  accounts  I  received  were  so  near 
alike,  lhat  to  give  the  statements  of  some,  will  con- 
vey all  the  information  1  received.  One  aged  planter 
said  he  had  often  seen  it;  it  always  occurred  after  hard 
rains  in  the  spring;  it  was  caused  by  rain  getting  in 
the  cars;  that  when  one  ear  only  had  water  in  it  the 
hog  would  either  hold  the  head  on  one  side  or  turn 
round;  if  he  only  held  the  head  on  one  side,  he  would 
be  a  long  lime  lean,  and  could  not  be  fattened  for  a 
year  or  so,  but  get  well;  if  they  turned  round  they  al- 
ways died,  some  soon,  but  some  would  linger  a  long 
time;  but  if  both  ears  had  water  in  them,  they  would 
hold  Ihe  head  up,  and  go  more  straight  forward;  they 
would  always  die.  He  called  it  the  blind  staggers; 
knew  no  remedy. 

Another  wealthy  planter,  whose  long  life,  great  ex- 
perience, and  accurate  observation,  has  made  his  mind, 
as  it  were,  a  store  houseof  facts,  to  which  wecouldset- 
dom  apply  without  receiving  pleasure  and  instruction, 
gave  this  statement:  He  had  seen  his  hogs  affected 
with  the  blind  staggers  often;  it  always  occurred  after 
hard  rains;  they  always  died,  but  some  lingered  soma 
time.  They  always  went  round  and  round;  had  tried 
many  remedies,  but  none  proved  useful;  that  it  was 
caused  by  water  getting  in  the  ears;  lhat  it  ex- 
actly resembled  the  blind  staggers  in  horses.  He  had 
taken  more  notice  of  the  disease,  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:  Many  years  ago,a  poor  man  beg- 
ged him  to  let  him  plant  corn  in  one  of  his  distant  fields; 
he  told  the  man  he  would  be  welcome,  but  the  fence 
was  bad,  and  he  would  injure  the  neighbors'  hogs — 
The  man  promised  he  would  njt — he  let  him  the  field. 
Bye  and  bye,  when  the  corn  was  ripe,  hogs  began 
to  break  in.  He  saw  the  man  catch  the  hogs  and  uri- 
nate in  their  ears,  and  then  stop  it  up  with  clay;  that 
the  hogs  would  run  home  immediately  and  die  with 
the  staggers,  just  as  when  rain  got  in  their  ears;  that 
he  urinated  in  a  number  of  hogs'  ears,  all  of  which 
suffered  in  this  way,  before  he  knew  what  effect  it 
would  have;  he  then  stopped  him;  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  urine  and  by 
rain  getting  in  the  ears. 

Another  old  man  said,  he  had  seen  the  blind  stag- 
gers in  hogs;  it  occurred  after  hard  rains;  they  would 
not  always  die,  but  it  was  best  to  kill  them  as  soon  as 
it  was  discovered.  If  they  recovered  they  would  not 
fatten  for  a  year  or  so,  and  took  more  to  feed  them 
than  they  were  worth. 

On  Monday  night  we  had  as  hard  a  rain  as  I  ever 
saw.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  left  home  to  go  thirty 
miles.  A  few  miles  from  home,  I  saw  a  large  sow 
on  the  road,  exactly  like  mine.  I  chased  her  on  my 
horse;  she  would  try  to  run  away,  but  could  not;  she 
would  run  round  and  round  my  horse.  I  went  up  to 
the  house  and  inquired  about  her;  tlie  man  said  she 
was  well  the  night  before,  and  came  up  in  lhat  way 
in  the  morning;  they  did  not  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her.  I  overtook  an  old  gentleman  travelling; 
we  rode  together,  and  came  up  to  a  hog  in  ihe  road; 
she  would  attempt  to  run  off,  but  would  turn  round, 
fall  into  a  ditch,  get  out,  turn  round  in  ihe  road,  and 
fall  into  the  ditch  again.    Thus  she  continued  going 
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round,  and  falling  into  the  liitcli  every  time.  The  old 
man,  without  my  makinj;  particular  inquiries,  gave 
me  this  statement:  his  father  was  a  hog  raisrr,  and 
kept  a  great  many  hugs;  he  had  ol'tiii  heard  hiin 
speak  of  the  disease,  but  as  his  father  had  learned 
him  a  sure  remedy  he  had  never  had  it  in  his  hims; 
he  had  seen  it  but  knew  nothing  o(  it  himself;  that 
his  father  said,  he  once  had  a  neii^libor  who  marked 
his  hogs,  so  as  to  cut  olf  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ears; 
that  he  was  supposed,  in  this  way,  to  alter  other  peo- 
ple's marks  into  his,  but  that  he  never  gained  by  it;  for 
m  the  spring  when  the  season  was  rainy,  water 
got  in  his  hogs'  ears  and  nearly  killed  them  all;  that 
he  never  marked  his  hogs,  nor  his  father  before  him; 
this  was  a  certain  preventive  of  the  staggers. 

I  passed  a  country  store  where  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  collected,  and  stopped  to  inquire  of  the  old 
men.  One  old  gentleman  of  intelli;;ence  gave  this 
statement;  in  hard  r.iins,  water  got  in  the  ears  of  hugs 
that  were  much  bitten  on  tlie  tars  by  dogs,  or  thut 
were  marked  by  cutting  ofl"  the  oars  too  fieely;  that 
he  never  hist  liis  hiigs;  he  poured  cow  toot  oil  in  the 
ears;  they  got  well,  but  would  not  fatten  that  year; — 
that  an  old  man  taught  him  how  to  cure  it;  that 
it"  persona  would  only  take  off  a  little  of  the  ear  ill 
marking,  they  would  never  have  the  disease  This, 
I  believe,  includes  all  that  1  could  gailier  by  inquiry, 
from  a  great  many  persons;  from  all  of  which  no 
doubt  is  left  in  my  mind  but  that  the  disease  is  in 
reality  produced  from  hogs  gutting  water  in  their 
cars. 

Now  let  us  notice  the  blind  staggers  in  horses. — 
All  who  have  been  on  horse  back,  in  hard  rains,  must 
have  noticed,  that  horses  dread  them  very  much. — 
Free  horses  require  the  tpur  to  urge  them  on,  when 
facini^  a  beating  rain.  \Vliy  is  it  not  as  probable 
that  his  own  knowledge  tells  hiiri  there  is  danger  in 
it,  as  well  as.that  instinct  makes  him  dread  the  gad 
fly   for  fear  of  bots,  as  many  contend? 

I  was  once  fording  a  river,  my  horse  stumbled  and 
went  in  the  water  over  head  and  ears.  Jt  appealed 
to  make  him  frantic;  he  began  to  shake  his  head  and 
leap,  then  to  turn  round  and  round.  With  dilhculty 
I  got  him  out  of  the  river;  he  then  dashed  forward, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  road,  lugs,  or  any  thing  else. 
Finding  the  bridle  had  no  effect  on  him,  and  that  I 
might  be  killed  by  remaining  on  him,  I  let  go  all  hold, 
and  tumbled  off';  he  ran  home.  He  was  nut  sick  af- 
terwards; but  did  water  in  his  ear  tlius  affect  him? — 
I  was  once  coming  home;  a  tevere  storm  threatened; 
I  rode  viry  iiard  to  escape;  my  horse  was  covered 
with  sweat;  when  near  home,  the  rainlell  very  hard. 
A  day  or  so  afterwards,  my  horse  had  the  blind  stag- 
gers and  died.  I  attributed  it  to  his  getting  wet  when 
warm;  but  was  it  from  rain  getting  in  his  ears?  1 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  lou  n  horse  that 
was  never  exposed  to  hard  rains,  having  l!ie  blind 
staggers. 

1  formerly  kept  a  saddle  horse,  to  be  rested  at  a 
plantation  about  five  miles  from  home.  1  had  no  sta- 
bles, and  my  horses  were  exposed  to  the  weather. — 
The  season  was  very  wet,  and  the  rains  hard.  1  rode 
to  the  plantation;  my  horses  were  all  in  good  order, 
and  mostly  young.  I  left  my  hurse  and  look  this 
rested  horse  to  ride  ho;ne.  ^Vhe^  I  got  on  him,  in- 
stead of  dashing  forward  as  usual,  he  went  with  his 
head  down  and  dull.  By  the  time  I  was  half  way 
home  it  took  all  my  strength  pulling  one  rein,  to  keep 
him  in  the  road.  He  constantly  inclined  to  turn  out 
to  the  left  hand.  He  was  very  spirited,  but  whip  and 
spur  could  scarcely  force  him  on.  With  difficulty  I 
got  him  home;  when  let  loose  he  began  to  go  round 
and  round;  many  things  were  done  for  him,  but  he 
died.  The  next  day  I  received  news  that  my  best 
horse  at  the  plantation  had  the  staggers.  1  went 
there,  but  he  was  dead.  While  looking  at  the  horses 
eating  in  a  trough,  I  saw  one  make  a  sudden  start, 
half  fall  and  recover.  I  did  think  a  snake  in  the 
trough  must  have  bit  him;  he  began  to  go  round, 
and  died  that  day.     la  abuut  tea  days,  I  lost  oiae 


horses,  most  of  them  lived  several  days,  but  all  went 
round  and  round  till  they  died.  During  this  lime,  a 
number  of  horses  in  the  ncighborhuud  died  in  the 
same  way;  mine  were  bled  very  freely,  but  nothing 
appeared  to  have  any  effect.  An  old  gentleman  was 
sent  for  from  another  county,  who  professed  to  be  able 
to  cure  it.  I  sent  for  him  also  to  see  my  horses;  he 
made  a  gimblet  hole  in  the  forehead:  he  supposed  it 
went  into  the  brain;  but  it  only  went  into  the  nostril; 
it,  however,  did  no  guid,  every  horse  attacked  with 
it  died.  I  went  and  staid  with  my  horses,  and  did,  1 
thought,  all  that  could  be  dune.  iNly  other  horses 
were  all  bled,  and  taken  better  care  of,  and  escaped. 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  Mr.  JMoss'  plantation  on  pro- 
fessional business;  he  had  just  hauled  away  the  thir- 
teenth horse  he  had  lust;  he  described  the  disease  just 
as  mine  had  it.  Mr.  Muss'  |)ldiitaliun  was  newly 
settled;  he  bad  no  stables,  and  like  my  horses  his 
were  exposed  to  the  rain.  Wheiher  othrr  men  who 
lust  horses  had  stables  or  not,  1  do  not  now  know — 
but  did  my  horses  and  Mr.  Moss'  die  with  staggers, 
from  rain  getting  in  their  ears? 

Now,  from  what  1  have  said,  is  there  any  probabili- 
ty,  or  even  possibility,  that  this  fatal  disease  in  horses, 
the  blind  staggers,  can  be  jiroduced  by  water  in  the 
ears?  I  liave  no  doubt  this  is  ilie  cause  of  it  in  hogs. 
Whoever  has  seen  it  iii  a  liog,  must  have  noticed  how 
precisely  .-imilarthesymptomsare.  If  it  should  produce 
such  an  effect  in  hugs,  why  nut  in  horses  alsu?  I  al- 
ways thought  that  in  the  horse  it  was  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain;  but  to  have  bled,  as  freely  as  1  have, 
in  several  cases  of  simple  inflammation,  without  the 
smallest  effect,  is  almost  incredible.  1  have  examin 
ed  the  brains  of  horses;  there  certainly  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
me  that  this  was  the  only  cause  of  so  fatal  and  vio- 
lent a  disease.  Why  does  not  inflammation  of  the 
brain  in  man  and  other  animals,  produce  such  symp 
toms? 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  remember  to  have  seen 
several  horses  with  a  circle  of  while  hair  round  the 
ears.  This  was  said  to  have  been  frum  filling  their 
ears  with  garlic;  aller  squeezing;  the  juice  in  the  ear, 
and  tying  a  siring  rimnd  to  retain  it  there.  Did  these 
old  folks  mistake  some  other  disease  for  the  staggers^ 
was  it  milder  then  than  now,  or  did  this  remedy  "cure 
It?  If  it  was  the  staggers,  such  as  we  now  have,  they 
cured  it.  1  am  ceiiain  1  have  seen  a  dozen  horses 
with  these  circles  round  their  ears.  Why  it  was  used 
1  do  not  know;  I  placed  no  confidence  in  its  effects.  1 
have  never  used  it,  nor  seen  it  used;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  hurse  recover  from  ihe  staggers.  Did  they,  in 
old  times,  consider  the  ears  involved  in  this  disease, 
and  prescribe  garlic  with  that  view,  and  thereby  ef- 
fect what  we  have   not  been   able  to  without  it? 

In  violent  inflammations  and  pains  in  the  human  ear, 
there  is  no  local  application  equal  to  garlic  juice. 

It  may  be  said  il  this  cause  produced  the  disease, 
why  do  hur:es,  that  are  uut  in  pa.«lures,  so  seldom  (if 
ever)  have  it,  or  «  hy  hurses  Ihat  are  made  to  swim, 
and  often  have  their  heads  plunged  under  water,  do 
not  have  staggers?  J'.very  person,  who  has  ever  no- 
ticed, must  have  observed,  that  the  horse  when  ex- 
posed to  rain  and  not  confined,  turns  his  rump  against 
the  wind;  and  as  the  wind  changes  so  he  turns  to  op- 
pose it.  This,  aided  with  the  form  of  his  ears,  is  an 
ett'ectual  preventive  to  water  getting  in.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  is  rode  or  driven  in  a  storm,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  rapid,  and  he  has  not  this  choice  of  po- 
sition to  prevent  rain  gelling  in  his  ears.  When  con- 
fined in  horse  lots,  it  would  be  eumtnon  to  bring  them 
in  before  or  during  a  storm.  This  would  be  a  time 
to  feed,  standing  by  the  trough,  fighting,  &c.  would 
prevent  using  the  caution  of  position;  and  fur  those 
that  have  been  plunged  under  water,  all  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  swimming,  may  have  noticed, 
that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  water  gets  in  the  ears, 
and  some  persons  are  never  troubled  in  that  way.  It 
is  easy  to  understand,  that  when  the  ear  is  under 
water,  the  air  thus  confined  ia  it,  is  a  preventive  to 


its  getting  in.  They  will  also  recollect,  that  When 
water  gets  in  Ihe  ear  by  turning  the  ear  down.  Sic. 
which  horses  do  not  do,  it  is  even  then  often  difficult 
to  get  it  out. 

It  may  appear  almost  impossible  tliat  waler  in  a 
horse's  ear  should  produce  such  an  effect;  so,  indeed,  il 
seems  to  myself;  but  as  the  most  careful  inquiry  I 
could  make  has  satisfied  me  it  docs  have  this  effect 
on  hugs,  I  now  suggest  the  inquiry — Is  it  probable,  or 
even  possible,  fur  it  to  have  such  an  effect  on  horses 
also?  Should  I  have  another  hurse  afl'ected  with  the 
disease,  I  wuuld  treat  him  in  this  way:  first  cojiious 
bleeding,  then  a  large  duse  of  laudanum,  then  oil  of 
turpentine,  garlic  juice,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
poured  in  his  ears,  mixed  with  laudanum;  and  cloths 
dipped  in  hot  water  and  applied  to  his  head,  and  a 
part  of  his  neck,  until  they  blistered  lartrcly.  If  he 
died,  I  would  make  a  minute  and  careful  dissection  of 
the  ears,  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  causes  of  the 
disease  there.         V  ale,  Robert  R.  Harden. 


(From  the  Arcana  of  Science.) 

NATIVE  COUNTRY  OF  MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN 
CORN. 
This  grain,  so  important  to  the  agricultural   inte- 
rests of  America,  appears  to  be  of  uncertain  origin. 

Fuchs  very  early  maintained  that  it  came  from  the 
East;  and  Malhioli  affirmed  that  it  was  from  Ame- 
rica. Kegmir  and  Gregory  have  presented  fresh  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  its  Eastern  origin.  Among  them 
is  the  name  by  which  it  has  long  been  knuwnm  Eu- 
rope: BU  dc  Ihrquie;  and  varieties,  it  is  said,  have 
been  brought  from  the  Isle  of  France,  or  from  China. 
Moreau  de  Junnes,  on  Ihe  contrary,  has  recently 
maintained,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Science,  that  its  origin  was  in  America.  The  name 
BU  de  Turquk,  no  more  proves  it  to  be  of  Turkish 
origin,  than  the  name  of  the  Italian  Poplar  proves 
that  the  tree  grew  wild  in  Italy.  It  can  only  sio-nify 
that  It  spread  from  Turkey  into  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Its  general  cultivation  in  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  production  of  some  new  varieties,  proves  no- 
thing with  regard  to  the  country  of  the  species.  In 
lavor  of  its  American  origin,  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  in  a  state  of  cultivation  in  every  place  where 
the  first  navigators  landed.  In  Mexico,  according  to 
Hernandez;  and  in  Brazil,  according  to  Zeri;  and  That 
in  the  various  countries  it  had  proper  names,  such  as 
Maize,  Flaolti,  &.c.  While,  in  _the  Old  World,  its 
names  \vere  either  all  of  American  origin,  ornames  of 
the  neighboring  region,  whence  il  was  derived;  and 
that,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it 
was  spread  rapidly  in  the  Old  World,  and  soon  be- 
came common,  a  fact  not  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
its  former  existence  there.  To  these  proofs,  Aug.  de 
Saint  Hilaire  has  added  another.  He  has  received 
from  J\I.  de  Larranhaga,  of  Monte  Video,  a  new  va- 
riety of  Maize,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tunica- 
la;  because  instead  of  having  the  grains  naked,  they 
are  entirely  covered  by  the  glumes.  This  variety  is 
from  Paraguay,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Guay- 
curus  Indians,  a  peo|)le  in  the  lowest  scale  of  civili- 
zation; and  where,  according  to  the  direct  testimony 
of  one  of  them,  it  grows  in  the  humid  forests  as  a  na- 
tive producliun. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
TO  PRESERVE  BUTTER  FRESH. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Centinel  states,  that  when 
butter  comes  quick,  you  must  knead  it  and  knead  it, 
until  you  exclude  all  the  buttermilk,  and  when  you 
have  done  so,  pack  it  down  in  a  stone  crock,  and  seal 
it  up  air  tight,  and  place  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  it 
will  remain  sweet  any  length  of  time,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  nitric  or  common  salt.  It  is  worth  while  to 
try  it.  S. 

"Beware  of  Utile  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink 
a  great  ship." 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

LiVERPOOL,  J\Iay  19. 

Our  Cotton  Market  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  week 
continued  dull,  but  williin  the  last  day  or  two  the  de- 
mand has  improved,  and  the  prices  of  American  have 
recovered  4d  per  lb.;  otlier  kinds  remain  as  last  quoted. 
Corn  J>xchange,  May  ii. 

The  supplies  coastwise  and  from  Ireland  this  week 
are  light,  and  the  only  import  from  abroad  is  4,000 
tjbls.  Flour  from  Philadelphia.  We  have  again  an 
export  of  1,868  quarters  of  Wheat  to  France,  and 
upwards  of  1,500  bbls.  Flour. 

Our  market  to  day,  was  well  attended  by  country 
buyers,  and  a  more  extensive  business  done  than  of 
late,  on  speculation,  as  well  as  fur  consumption. — 
Fine  wheat  was  in  good  demand,  at  an  inipruvement 
on  last  week's  prices  of  Id  to  '2d  per  10  lbs. 

May  23 — Fair  business  doing  to-day — about  the 
same  prices  as  on  yesterday. 

Cotton  Market,  May  2.3. 

There  is  still  a  fair  steady  demand  for  cotton.  The 
sales  yesterday  and  to-day  being  about  2000  bags 
each  day,  without  any  alteration  in  prices.  The  im- 
port this  week  is  great. 

LoMioN,  May  22. 

The  return  of  Earl  Grey  to  office  with  every  pros- 
pect of  carrying  the  reform  billjhasgreatly  restored  con- 
fidence, and  we  look  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  all  the  great  articles  of  home  consump- 
tion. Our  Corn  market  was  abundantly  supplied 
yesterday,  and  the  best  qualities  of  Wheat  declined  Is 
per  quarter.  Very  little  inquiry  for  bonded  Grain  or 
Flour:  the  export  of  Wlieat  for  the  continent  having 
greatly  diminished.  The  duty  on  grain  is  reduced  to 
25s  8d  per  quarter,  and  on  flour  to  153  3d  per  barrel. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  June  30. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  CoKon, New  Orleans  .lOJ 
a  .13;  Upland,   .8i  a  .11;  .Mabama,  .9  a   llj.  CoUon 
Ba^gins,  Hemp, yd.  iJ^a  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;  f/aa;, Ame- 
rican,TaS.-  >7(ix.'!ecii.'i  I'ush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   York  ,  bbl.  5.15  a ;  Canal,  5.-i5  a  6.00; 

Bait,  llwd-st.  6.50  a ;  Kb'd.  city  mills  a ; 

country,  6.8T  a ;  .•VIcxand'a,  6.31  a  6.62;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.15    a—;   Petcrsg.  6.81a ;Kye  Flour, 

4. SI  a ;  lndianMeal,per  bbl.3.25a perhhd; 

16.00a ;    Giniii,  Wheat,   North,  a ;  Vir. 

a ;  Rye,  North, SO  a  S4;'Corn  ,  Yel.  Nor.  66  a 

■!0;Barley,  .—  a  .— ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North,.42  a  .48 
Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00;Pjo- 
risioiis,  Beef,  mess  9.50a  10.15;    prime  6.31ia6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,  l^a  94;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12.15  a  14.00;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 

VALUABLE   COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Teeswater  and  Holderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswaler  Heifers  )  were 
brought  to  this  country  t>y  Richard  Parkinson,  ol  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  lo  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  lo  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  two  months  old.  Apply  to  I.  1. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
June  1. 


CULL  CALF   KOR  SALE. 

An  extraordinary  Flue  Bull  Calf,  which  weighed  at 
six  days  old  (.ne  /aiii Jnd  i.!ul  1/iii/i/ }iumiife,—  grandsire 
Col.  Powel's  Bull  F;irmer;  grand^ra  a  Holslein  Cow, 
which  gave  Thirty  Quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  many 
weeks  after  having  had  a  Calf,  and  an  average  of 
Twenty  Quarts  of  milk  per  day  the  year  round;  sire  a 
half  blood  Durh.im-  'Ihe  CaU'is  handsomely  marked, 
and  can  be  delivered  in  I'hiladelphia  at  six  weeks  old. 
Price  §30.  .'\pply  if  hy  letter  (post  paid)  to  Samuel 
Williams,Uiltoii  Farm,  Front  st.  road,  near  Philadelphia. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand,  we  ofler 

lor  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store, 

the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  may  be  re- 

hed  on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 

EAULY  DUTCH,  |  WHITE  FLAT 

EAKLY  WHITE  DUTCH,  UED  TOP, 

GARDEN  STONE,  |  VELLOW   FL.\T, 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  |  RUTA  BAGA, 

LARGE  NORFOLK  FIELD,   j  YELLOW  BULLOCK. 

Also  the  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva- 
nia Field,  and  Cushaw 


DURHAM  .SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thoroupji  bred  Cow, 
four  mouths  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  ijjl50.  Apply  to  1.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  LMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESil  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  bcliveen  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGKICULI  URAL  LMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  (iideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Suhsiraiura  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  May  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  VVeeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  vari' ty  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow, 
ing  FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu- 
cerne, of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Rula  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  Ihe  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  qualilv,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S. 'EASTMAN. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&.C. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  .MACHINE  at  $15.  Horse 
Powers  $15,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Granl  slreel,  near  Prall  street  wharf. 


SAZiTIIXOBi:    FKICHS    CUHRSNT. 


Baltimore  Market.— There  lias  been  a  further  de- 
cline in  flour  and  grain.  There  is,  however,  no  busi- 
ness doing.  A  small  cargo  of  forty  bushels  of  rare 
ripe  white  wheat  was  sold  en  Friday  last  at  $1.35,  but 
that  price  could  not  be  obtained  now.  Rye  continues 
to  decline,  and  corn  and  oats   remain  as  before. 

Tobacco. --Seconds. as  in  quality,  3.00  a5. 00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Ciop.  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.0(1;  line  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitablei"orsegars,S.Oi*  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20  00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  .'6  00. — Virginia, 4. 00  o .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kciiiuckv.  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  compVise  700  lihd.  Rid.;  103  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  19  hhds.  Ken.— total  saZ'hds. 

Flour— best  while  wheal  family  g6."5  u  7.25:  super 

Howard-street,    6.25  a  6.31',;  city    mills,  o   6.29 

-.usq.  6.25  0 ;    Corn  Mkai,  bbl    3  60;  (iRAiN,  best 

red  ■.vhcal,  J,I.IS  a  1.2ff;  while  do  I.SSn  1.30;  Susq. 

— Corn,  white.  62  .i  63,  yellow    62  n  63;K^E,  15   a 

— Oats,  45  a   46. — Beans,  16  n  tO— Peas,  as  u  10 — 

CLOVEn-SEED  — a TiMoiHv.  —   a Or. 

CHARD   Grass a Tall  INIeadow  OalGrass 

a Herd's,  15   a  814— l^ucerne  —  «  974  lb. — 

Barlet.-Flaxseei'  l.SOuI.ej-C.TTi.N.^  a.SalO— Lou. 
9  a  13  — A  lab.  S  «.  IIJ-Tenn.    8  n  .  10;  N  .  Car.  8  n  .  10- 

Upland8a  1 1— Whiskey,  hhds.  l-t|..32ir ;  in  bbls. 

33(1  34 Wool.  H'as/ifi/,  Prime  01  Saxony  Fleece  SO 

o  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  n  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40  n  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  a  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Umoasind,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  3J; 
American  Full  Blood,  21  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
21;  half  do.  22  n  25;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,^225.7230,  Counti  j    dew-rotted, 

a  1c- lb.  water-rotted  -\  o8c.-Feathers,  36^  «  31;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  toti,  4.314  (1 ,ground,  1 .60  n  —  bbl, 

lron,graypigforfoundries  pei  ton  33. PO  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  ii  30. On :  bar  Pus.  per  ton, 
12^50  a  80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  60  a  6.76— 
Oak    wood,  3.25    o  3.50 — Hickory, 4. 60    n . 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  July  13,  183'2. 


Cheat  and  Darnki.. — We  are  niucli  indebted  to 
Col.  Emory,  ot'  the  Eastern  Sliure  of  Maryland,  tor 
the  coiiununicallun  un  another  pa>re  relative  to  cheat. 
The  "heads  ot"  darnel"  enclosed  in  the  letter,  are 
tliose  of  common  oheai,  and  the  darnel  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Cheat  in  England  is  called  smooth  rye;  in 
America,  cheat,  chess,  and  sometimes  darnel,  lis 
botanical  name  is  Broinua  seciluixis,  belonging  to  the 
3d  class  and  id  older  of  Linnaeus.  But  there  is  ano- 
tlier  species  of  broinns  or  cheat  very  common  in  this 
country,  and  so  nearly  resembling  common  cheat  that 
it  is  olten  mistaken  lor  it.  It  is  the  Bromus  iiwllis  of 
Linnsus — solt  brome  grass  of  the  English.  The 
only  material  diflerence  between  this  plant  and  the 
true  cheat,  is  the  slenderness  of  its  growth  and  small- 
ness  of  its  seeds,  by  which,  when  together,  the  two 
•pecies  are  easily  distinguished  Tiie  soft  bionie 
grass  is  supposed  lo  spring  from  degenerated  timothy, 
by  the  believers  in  such  changes,  as  it  is  most  usually 
found  in  grounds  adapled  to  timothy. 

Darnel,  the  kind  mentioned  by  Col.  Emory  as  hav- 
ing first  appeared  in  Kent  IslanJ  (in  the  Chesapeake 
bay)  soon  alter  the  British  encampment  on  that  isl- 
and, of  which  Col.  E.  sent  a  specimen,  is  the  LAiv.m 
teimdenhim  of  Linnaeus,  belonging  to  the  3d  class  and 
2d  order  of  the  Linna;an  arrangement.  It  is  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  celebrated  and  e-xccllent  perennial 
rye  grass,  and  this  latter  and  eight  other  species  are 
a'll  called  darnel  in  England.  Some  farmers  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  still  suppose  that  this 
darnel  originates  troin  degenerated  rye  and  wheat, 
whence  probably  the  common  name  of  rye  grass. 

By  some  persons  in  Virginia,  the  darnel  (lulium 
temulentum)  is  called  spelts,  but  improperly,  as  there 
is  a  species  of  wheat,  Iriticiim  spelta,  which  is  called 
rpelt  in  England;  but  no  other  plant  is  called  by  any 
name  resembling  it.  Spelt  is  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  on  high  land,  where  common  wheat  will 
not  ripen.  It  is  improperly  placed  in  the  genus  triti- 
cura,  (wheat.)  as  it  has  distinct  generic  characters. — 
It  has  a  stout  straw,  almost  solid,  with  strong  spikes 
or  heads,  and  chaff  adhering  firmly  to  the  grain. — 
The  grain  is  light,  yields  but  little  flour,  and  makes 
poor  bread. 

The  tares  or  vetches  of  England,  are  very  distinct 
plants  from  cheat  and  darnel.  They  are  the  Vicia 
saliva  of  Linnajus,  and  in  their  characters  and  habits 
resemble  the  common  pea. 

We  rejoice  that  Col.  Emory  has  been  able  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  new  pest,  (darnel.)  as  otherwise  our 
wheal  would  have  been  degraded  by  another  suspi- 
cion of  its  mutability.  It  has,  however,  already  suf- 
fered in  this  way,  as  will  have  been  seen  in  an  article 
in  the  lath  number  of  the  Farmer,  page  124.  The 
origin  of  darnel  having  been  traced  to  Kent  Island, 
its  existence  there  is  easily  accounted  for: — it  was 
doubtless  brought  there  in  the  horse  provender,  in  the 
oats;  and  as  it  is  a  common  prac'.ice  to  feed  the  tail- 
ings of  wheat  to  horses,  it  is  very  probable  that  quan- 
tities of  that  article  were  sent  over  for  the  use  ol  the 
British  cavalry  horses,  and  thus  left  on  the  island 
where  the  army  encamped. 

We  are  glad  lo  add  ihe  name  of  so  respectable  a 
gentleman  as  Col.  Emory  to  the  list  of  those  who  bo 
lieve  in  the  immutability  of  wheat,  and  of  every  other 
created  thing.  Vegetables  may  be  improved  in  their 
qualities,  may  be  rendered  worthless,  and  may  be  hy- 
bridised, by  high  or  low  cultivation,  and  by  cross  im- 
pregnation, but  their  distinctive  characters,  their  or- 
ganic sit  ucture,must  always  remain  the  same— without 
a  shadow  of  change.  The  short  fine  hair  of  the  leaves 
can  no  more  be  taken  from  cheat  nor  added  to  wheat, 
than  a  regular  ear  of  corn  can  be  produced  upon  broom 
•orn;  than  watermelons  can  be  produced  from  pump- 
kin vines,  or  any  other  such  irregular  operation. 

No.  18. — Vol.  14. 


Cui.TuiiE  OF  OriuM  l^  thk  South. — A  writer  in 
the  Southern  Agriculturist  for  July,  recommends  the 
culture  of  opium  in  the  southern  states.  Some  years 
ago  the  present  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  at 
templed  to  introduce  the  culture  of  opium  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  He  considered  it  an  object  of 
great  importance;  imported  seed  from  Smyrna,  and 
distributed  it  among  his  friends  in  the  south.  His 
own  experiments  were  perfectly  successful,  as  were 
all  othersso  far  as  they  were  carried.  Just,  however, 
as  we  were  about  lo  enter  into  the  project  upon  a 
large  scale,  an  obstacle,  or  rather  an  objection  was 
suggested  by  a  respecled  friend  in  Georgia,  which 
caused  us  lo  slay  further  proceedings  and  abandon  the 
project.  The  objection  suggested  was,  that  it  would 
place  within  reach  of  the  slaves  of  the  south,  the 
most  potent  and  enchanting,  and  at  the  same  lime  the 
most  deleterious  stimulant  in  the  world;  from  the  free 
use  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  small  bulk  necessary  for 
their  purpose.  A  still  greater  evil  was  apprehended 
from  the  same  class  of  people  having  access  to  such  a 
machina  bctlica.  This  suggestion  caused  us  instantly 
lo  suspend  operations,  and  we  now  lay  it  before  the 
people  of  the  south  for  consideration.  There  is  no 
other  obstacle  to  the  production  of  the  article  in  the 
south,  to  a  most  profitable  extent;  and  if  that  be  con- 
sidered either  visionary,  susceptible  of  removal,  or  an 
evil  against  which  sufficient  precautionary  measures 
can  be  adopted,  we  advise  our  southern  friends  to 
commence  forthwith;  for  there  are  few  things  that  in- 
firm,superannuated  and  adolescent  people  can  be  era- 
ployed  at  to  greater  profit. 


Mowbray  on  Poultry,  &c. — We  have  received 
from  Ihe  publishers,  Messrs.  Lilly  &  Wait  and  Carter 
&  Hendee,  of  Boston,  a  copy  ot  that  excellent  little 
book,  entitled,  A  treatise  on  breeding,  rearing,  and 
fattening  all  kinds  of  poultry,  cows,  swine,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  by  B.  Mowbray,  of  England. — 
We  have  for  some  time  possessed  an  English  edition 
of  this  work,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
books  in  our  library.  The  present  edition  has 
been  considerably  improved  by  the  editor,  Thomas 
G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  editor  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, by  the  omission  of  much  of  such  malter  as  was 
only  of  local  interest  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  no  prac- 
tical use  in  this  country;  and  by  additions  adapled  to 
the  soil,  climate,  and  common  course  of  culture  in 
the  United  States.  The  book  is  also  less  expensive 
than  the  English  edition.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend this  work  to  the  allenlion  of  agriculturists. 
They  will  find  it  a  most  usetul  work  to  refer  lo  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  of  considerable  interest  to 
them. 


True,  most  true. — The  following  remark  appeared 
in  the  !Sky— (to  prevent  mistakes  we  must  observe 
that  the  Sky  is  a  well  conducted  newspaper,  publish- 
ed at  Ebensburgh,  Pa.)  in  a  commendatory  ariicle  on 
the  American  Farmer. 

"Such  as  believe  that  whilst  all  other  sciences  are 
undergoing  progressive  improvement,  the  science  ot 
husbandry  has  arrived  to  perfection  in  by  gone  days, 
will  not  profit  by  reading  the  Farmer.  Those  who 
believe  that  farming  consists  alone  in  iiluugliing,  sow- 
ing and  reaping,  without  reference  to  season,  climate 
or  soil,  had  belter  save  the  subscription,  five  dollars, 
lo  aid  in  repairing  the  loss  which  their  prejudice  and 
bigoted  obstinacy  must  inevitably  occasion." 


Oil  STONE..^An  excellent  specimen  of  oil  stone 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  ihe  American  Faimer, 
from  a  quarry  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  belonging 
to  Dr.  Colman.  The  vein  is  59  feet  long  and  Irom 
12  lo  4'2  inches  in  width— depth  unknown.  The 
quality  of  the  stone  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
Turkey  oil  stone,  and  especially  so  in  having  no  no- 
dules, nor  soft  parts.  Acids  have  no  effect  on  it. — 
From  the  result  of  several  trials  we  have  made  with 


this  stone,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  will 
bo  found  very  far  superior  loany  other  oil  stone  known. 
The  silicions  particles,  on  which  the  quality  of  the 
grit  entirely  depends,  are  more  evenly  and  perfectly 
distributed,  are  finer  and  more  pure,  than  those  of 
any  other  we  ever  examined;  this  renders  the  grit 
exceedingly  sharp  and  efl'ective  in  reducing  tools  to 
an  edge.  Specimens  have  been  left  with  several  of 
our  best  mechanics  for  a  fair  trial,  and  all  of  them 
have  given  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  it  so  far  as  their 
present  partial  examinations  enabled  them  to  judge. 
This  stone  will  be  brought  into  markelsoon  by  Alessis. 
Colman,  Raymond  &.  Kellogg,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

COTTAGE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

DwAnr  WHITE  EVENING  PRIMROSE — QSiiothera 
letraptera,  a  very  beautiful  flower  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture and  adpaled  lo  any  soil.  It  grows  from  six  to 
ten  inches  high,  and  continues  in  bloom  two  or  three 
months.  Its  greatest  fault  is  the  late  hour  in  the 
evening  at  which  it  expands  its  flowers — only  a  few 
minutes  before  sunset.  This  however,  may  be  accele- 
rated an  hour  or  two  by  unlocking  the  points  of  the 
calyx,  which  we  always  do.  Several  other  varieties 
of  Oenothera  are  now  in  bloom,  chiefly  morning  prim- 
roses— all  very  beautiful. 

Dwarf  Convolvolus.  Sp.?  This  beautiful  lit- 
tle plant  surpasses  all  the  genera  we  have  seen.  The 
rim  of  the  flower  is  sky-blue,  the  middle  pure  white, 
and  the  centre  bright  yellow.  The  plant  grows  about 
six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  the  flowers  pro  duea 
fine  eftect  among  other  low  flowering  plants. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHINESE  PlEONI-\S. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  I  sent  to  a  nursery  of  high  re- 
pute, for  those  Chinese  Pceoniis  known  by  the  names 
of '^ragrans"  and  "/wniei,"  and  they  came  charged 
at  $'2  a  piece.  Neither  of  them  flowered  until  this 
season;  and  now  they  have  flowered,  I  am  much  dis- 
appointed. They  have  both  precisely  the  same  hue, 
which  I  would  call  a  flesh  color;  and  though  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  fulness  of  the  flowers,  they  are 
so  nearly  alike  that  I  doubt  if  they  are  distinct  varie- 
ties, and  cannot  believe  that  they  are  the  genuine 
kinds  known  by  those  names.  In  fragrance,  neither 
is  superior  to  ivhitleii,  which  as  a  splendid  flower  far 
excels  them  both. 

On  turning  to  Prince's  Catalogue,  I  find  them  thus 
characterised:  Humei:  "Chinese  double  enmsoii  with 
splendid  flowers."  Fr^igrnns:  "Chinese  rose  scent- 
ed, deep  crimson,  and  very  fragrant.  No  man,  who 
has  any  just  conception  of  colors,  or  any  regard  to  pro- 
priety of  language,  would  call  either  of  my  plants 
"crimson;"  yet  I  do  not  suspect  the  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  who  sent  them;  and  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  nurserymen  tvho  mean  to  sustain  a  fair  reputa- 
tion, must  he  not  only  homst  themselvet,  but  they 
must  have  knowledge  enottgh  to  detect  the  deceptions 
of  others.  An  Amateur. 

BEES. 

Watch  your  bees,  for  it  is  about  time  to  look  out  for 
swarms.  This  useful  insect  meets  with  less  atten- 
tion from  us  farmers,  than  it  merits.  Bees  cost  al- 
most nothing  at  all  but  a  little  care,  and  a  few  hives, 
which  almost  any  farmer  can  make.  Some  believe, 
and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  a  garret  or  any 
other  unoccupied  dark  room  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  a  bee-house;  and  Ur.  Smilh  asserts,  that  bees 
in  a  garret,  "with  so  much  room  before  them  and  a 
few  small  orifices  through  which  they  might  get  into 
the  open  air,  never  would  swarm  till  the  whole  gar- 
ret was  completely  stored  with  oomb."  But  in  order 
that  you  may  manageyour  bees  to  the  best  advantage, 
you  had  better  procure  the  little  treatise  on  bees  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Thaoher  and  Dr.  Smith,  which  may  be 
had  of  any  of  the  Boston  booksellers,  as  well  as  at  the 
New  England  Farmer  office.— ./V.  E.  Farmer, 
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A6RXCUI.TURX:- 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

February  4th,  1832. 
To  Mr.  T.  W.  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir, — I  legret  that  it  has  been  out  of  my  pow- 
er to  reply  to  your  inleresting  letter  of  the  9lli  of  De- 
cember before  this — and  I  trust  yoa  will  credit  the 
assertion  that  my  time  has  been  completely  occupied 
until  this  moment,  with   previous   engagements  on 
agricultural  subjects.     If  my  time  and  general  ability 
was  equal  to  my  zeal  to  sustain  a  suliject  of  such  uni- 
versal importance,  1  am  sure  I  would  devote  my  life 
and  fortune,  beyond  a  competency,  to  the  interests  of 
so  noble  a  cause — but  I  am  a  plain  firmer,  without  an 
overseer,  (the  last  one  I  had  ran  off  with  one  of  my 
best  negroes,  and  sold  her  in  your  state  for  7  or  SOO 
dollars,  as  I  was  informed,   when  they  were  so  very 
high)  and  compelled  to  be  attentive   to  my   farming 
matters,  which  must  be  an  apology   for  the  very  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  your  queries  will  be  answer- 
ed.    It  will   certainly   afford  me  great  pleasure  if  I 
can  contribute,  in  the  least,  to  your  success  in  a  busi- 
ness that  I  have  been  endeavoring  for  these  twenty 
years  to  make  a  national  subject  of.     J  have  done  pre- 
cious little — perhaps  '20  more  years  would  enable  me 
to  witness,  with  the  same  perseverance,  a  more  gene- 
ral benefit.     For  the  last  4  or  5  years  I   liave  sent 
abroad  some  CO  or  70  sheep,  and  the  inquiries  w'hich 
are  becoming   more  and   more  frequent,  indicate   an 
increasing  interest  in  the  subject.     Let   me  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  you  to  the   last   10   volumes  of 
the  American  Farmer,  for  a  number  of  essays  on  the 
subject  of  sheep.     I  regret  most  sincerely  that  I  had 
not  taken  copies  of  answers  to  queries  fur  some  years 
back,  ,as  I  have  reason   to  believe  they   would  have 
been  gratifying  to  you  in  their  general  range  of  disqui- 
sition— and  I  am  sure  my  health  will  not  permit  the 
application  now  which  is  required  to  do  yours  tolera- 
ble justice.     Nothing  but  the  belief  of  the   immense 
importance  of  this  subject  to  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, and  a  conviction,  that  at  the  same  time  my  own 
family  could  be  better  and  more   honorably  supported 
by  an  attention  to  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practices 
of  sheep  and  cattle  husbandry,  cuuld  ever  have  induc- 
ed me  to  throw  myself  on  the  observation  of  the  pub- 
lic, without  being  better  qualified  to  sustain  a  cause  of 
such  growing  importance  to  this  nation.    Under  these 
impressions,  I  called  on  my  brother  farmers  for  aid, 
but  find  that  for  one  who  comes  forward  in  that  way, 
half  a  dozen  solicits  it  of  me,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
a  sufficient  basis  to  go  upon,  that  nothing  would  afford 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  disseminate  information  of 
so  much  importance. 

I  have  more  than  once  recommended  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  the  establishment  of  stock  farms,  not 
only  as  a  highly  advantageous  private  resource,  but 
as  a  public  blessing.  As  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  I 
have  certainly  found  it  so.  I  was  about  to  say,  that 
in  proptrtion  to  the  individual  advantage,  so  was  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  abroad— but  I  wilfgo  much  fur- 
ther, and  say,  that  if  I  sell  a  ram  for  $25°  or  a  bull  for 
50  or  100,  there  is  a  benefit  accruing  to  the  purcha- 
ser and  his  district  of  country,  out  of  all  propcjrlion  to 
the  advantage  I  derive.  With  a  company  of  half  a 
dozen,  1  purchased  a  Shorthorn  Bull  of  Mr.J.H. 
Powel,  at  $265,  including  all  expenses— there  has 
not  been  a  calf  of  his  get  which  has  been  valued  at 
less  than  jf50,  from  a  decent  cow — I  have  sold  them 
for  $100.  Let  me  ask,  then,  where  will  the  benefit 
of  this  improvement  end? 

I  have  sent  sheep  into  the  lower  part  of  Virginia, 
where  they  have  been  sold  for  higher  prices  than'^I  got 
for  them,  even  in  the  tobacco  country,  where  I  trust 
to  make  a  still  greater  impression.  But  perhaps  you 
may  be  anxious  to  have  an  answer  to  the  queries; — 
then,  in  my  plain  way,  you  shall  have  it. 

Isl.  What  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  management 
of  sheep,  and  where  can  it  be  procured?     I  have  seen 


many,  and  have  gotten  hints  from  all,  but  experience  is  ] 
my  book  at  present,  which  cuuld  not  easily  be  made  a 
book  of.  But  there  is  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
Humphreys,  of  Connecticut,  and  Carr,  on  Merino 
sheep;  Laurence,  Dickerson,  Cully,  Lucock,  &.C.,  on 
British  sheep  and  wool;  Daubenton,  and  some  most 
scientific  writings  from  the  society  of  Nar,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris;  and  a  number  of  good  essays  in 
the  American  Farmer,  by  our  own  countrymen. — 
They  may  be  had  at  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia. — 
Have  you  no  book  makers  in  the  west? 

•Jd.  Has  such  information  as  you  seem  desirous  of 
directing  attenlion  to,  in  the  publication  above  referred 
tu,however  scant}  or  unsatisfactory, ever  been  embodied 
in  print,  so  that  recuuise  can  be  had  to  it?  I  know  of 
no  such  work  in  any  language,  still  there  may  be  many 
such.  The  frequent  applications  to  me  for  inlormation 
on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unin- 
formed suggestions,  attending  local  experience,  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  animal  to  the  soil  and  climate,  led 
me  on  to  the  importance  of  making  inquiries,  which 
resulted  in  the  determination  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
all  the  comparative  qualities  of  wool  and  ^heep  in 
every  district  of  our  immense  country,  where  inter- 
mixtures or  exchanges  might  prove  to  be  beneficial — 
hoping  that  v.'ith  the  aid  of  some  investigating  minds 
I  might  be  enabled  to  lead  the  way  to  natural  re- 
searches, which,  in  process  of  time,  would  not  only 
greatly  improve  the  animal,  and  its  fleece,  but  fit 
them  more  appropriately  to  their  several  divisions  of 
climate  and  country,  and  consequently  increase  their 
aggregate  value.  But  not  merely  to  stop  at  this,  and 
yours  is  a  case  in  point — for  mstance,  you  wish  to 
keep  a  very  large  flock;  now,  in  tlie  same  climate  and 
soil,  because  of  that  very  circumstance,  the  nature  of 
the  sheep  must  be  made  to  difler.  If  50  or  100,  or  any 
reasonable  addition  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  to 
be  raised  and  kept  entirely  on  it,was  the  desirable  mode 
why  they  may  be  uf  any  large,  long-woolled,  or  cross- 
ed breed,  as  free  from  gross  deformities  as  possible;  but 
such  would  not  suit  to  clamber  the  mountains,  and  en- 
counter the  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  the  year;  they 
must  be  active,  compact,  not  overburthened  with  wool, 
solid  and  sound  in  the  hoof,  with  constitutions  suited 
to  change,  Sec.  &c. — but  the  wool  may  be  made  finer, 
and  if  that  is  the  principal  object,  the  animal  need  not 
be,  to  be  profitable,  so  exquisitely  formed,  as  if  mut- 
ton and  appearance  was  a  great  object.  Has  form 
really  any  thing  to  do  with  flavor? 

3d.  What  is  the  average  quantity  of  clean  mer- 
chantable wool  that  a  healthy,  well  managed  sheep 
will  produce  per  year?  I  mean  of  a  sheep  that  is  sup- 
ported for  the  sake  of  its  wool,  and  not  one,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  little  flock  of  every  farmer,  whose  wool 
is  gathered  merely  incidentally,  and  for  family  con- 
sumption? 1  should  calculate  on  a  diflerence  of  pro- 
duction in  wool,  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent-  in  favor 
of  a  small  flock  well  kept  on  a  farm,  according  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  But  the  wool  generally 
from  a  small  flock  should  be  only  uf  a  medium  fine- 
ness, best  to  subserve  its  general  purpose — that,  from 
a  migrating  flock  of  from  one  to  ten  thousand,  should 
be  fine,  that  is,  as  fine  as  the  circumstances  of  soil,  si- 
tuation, and  climate  will  admit;  and  now  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  my  coming  on  you  fur  information,  to 
s.'iy  what  grade  of  wool  can  be  most  profitably  raised 
on  your  particular  soil,  or  section  of  country.  1  want 
some  data  to  form  at  least  an  opinion  on;  1  want  the 
general  quality  of  the  wool  as  it  is  with  you,  and  a 
number  of  circumstances  attending  it.  Your  state, 
some  how  or  other,  must  furnish  the  information,  if 
you  ever  expect  to  derive  even  a  reasonable  theory 
on  the  subject.  From  the  state  of  JNIaine,  I  hope  to 
receive  a  sample  from  all  their  diflerent  kinds  of 
sheep,  with  a  history  of  their  general  qualities  and 
purposes,  &.c.  Sec.  Could  I  be  flattered  with  the  same 
testimony  from  many  parts  of  our  country,  I  should 
find  much  less  difficulty  in  answering  the  queries  of 
friends  far  and  wide.  I  should  not,  from  present  in- 
formation, be  disposed  to  rate  the  average  production 


of  wool  Irom  a  flock  of  hundreds  and  lhousands,feed'- 
ing  on  ihe  mountains  and  glades  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter,  on  their  home  pastures,  hay,  straw, 
and  provisions  of  trough  fef  d  to  give  the  lambs  a  good 
start,  at  more  than  from  .".  to  4  lbs,  uf  fine  wool,  ac- 
cording to  their  keep,  which  sh(juld  always  be  worth 
double  as  much  as  the  ordinary  plantation  wool,  pro- 
ducing double  as  much  from  large  mutton  sheep. — 
Why  do  thm  fleeced  sheep  produce  better  mutton 
than  closed  wooled — or  is  it  so? 

4th.  What  is  the  difference  of  product  in  wool,  be- 
tween lambs,  ewes,  and  wedders?  Breeding  ewes 
produce  less  by  25  or  SO  per  cent,  than  the  others — 
any  material  difi'erence  between  the  other  two  class- 
es would  be  the  result  of  keeping  at  an  early  stage — 
for  instance,  lambs  indifl'erenlly  kept,  and  unthrifty 
in  their  growth,  whether  fall,  winier,  or  spring,  will 
not  probably  turn  out  as  much  or  more  the  first  as  the 
second  fleece,  because  the  second  year  I  hey  are  much 
better  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  have  a  e;rea»- 
er  surface  to  shear  from — but  when  the  lambs  are 
taken  good  care  of,  which  should  ever  be  the  case 
where  early  and  certain  profit  is  expected  through 
the  speedy  maturity  of  the  animal,  they  produce  more 
by  25  per  cent,  than  at  any  future  sheaiing,  their 
wool  being  doubly  as  long,  or  nearly,  especially  if 
they  be  tail  or  winter  lambs,  uniformly  improving; 
but  should  such  receive  a  check,  they  will  never  re- 
cover it,  and  not  be  superior,  if  as  good,  as  the  March 
or  April  lambs.  In  very  mild  latitudes,  where  the 
snows  are  never  great,  and  remain  on  the  ground  but 
a  short  period,  it  may  be  recommended  to  have  late 
fall  or  early  winter  lambs;  but  in  colder  climates,  up 
to  the  most  frigid,  lambs,  coming  before  the  spring, 
cost  double  as  much  to  rear  them,  with  much  care 
and  attention,  and  should  that  be  withheld,  from  false 
motives  of  economy,  the  lambs  will  not  only  be  dete- 
riorated in  size,  form,  and  wool  production,  but  their 
mothers  will  exhibit  a  deficiency  in  wool,  more  than 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  food  which  would  have  sus- 
tained both  with  credit,  and  would  from  year  to  year 
receive  a  shock  productive  of  premature  age  and  debi- 
lity. Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  ewe  Iambs 
produce  finer  and  much  longer  wool  than  the  other 
sex?  or  is  it  so  with  you? 

otli.  What  is  the  commonage  to  which  a  sheep  will 
attain,  without  any  decline  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  his  fleece?  Sheep  of  different  breeds,  perhaps  on  an 
average,  arrive  at  perfection  the  third  year,  and  may 
retain  it  for  the  same  period  of  time.  If,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  been  pampered,  their  decline  will  be 
more  rapid;  if  their  approach  to  perfection  more  gra- 
dual, they  will  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
with  less  interruption  and  consequently  extend  their 
usefulness,  if  they  are  not  so  productive  in  the  earli- 
est stages  of  their  growth.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
age  of  G  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  period  to  turn  off 
the  breeding  ewes,  after  they  shall  have  produced 
their  4,  5,  and  6  lambs,  and  because  at  that  age  they 
may  be  made  good  mutton  of,  there  are  very  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  therefore  as  long  as  ewes  re- 
tain their  good  looks,  producing  fine  lambs,  they 
should  be  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  untried 
ewes — and  they  should  be  retained  also,  because  it 
happens  that  many  ewes,  from  various  causes,  not 
easily  lemedied,  fail  to  be  good  breeders,  and  if  not 
singled  out  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  shepherd,  and 
appropriated  to  the  butcher,  or  to  the  gratuitous  ac- 
ceplance  of  some  of  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  ra- 
ther than  suflcr  them  to  produce  offspring,  tending  in 
the  least  to  deterioration,  would  in  lime  so  amalga- 
mate the  bad  with  the  good  as  to  injure  a  flock  be- 
yond remedy.  ISIj'  experience  leaches  me  to  believe, 
that  the  Merino  is  a  long-lived  sheep,  and  makes  a 
better  cross  on  our  country  sheep  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean breed.  I  once  sold  an  ewe  to  a  butcher,  very 
fat,  full  blooded,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  having 
had  some  eight  or  nine  lambs,  then  ceased  breeding 
for  two  years.  In  regard  to  the  qualities  of  wool,  and 
its  changes,  otherwise  than  by  the  immediate  influ- 
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«ice  of  crusst's,  there  is  much  of  fiieculaiioii  h.  uur 
onibryo  stale  of  practical  philosophy  uii  the  subject, 
with  ninety-nine  out  u(  a  hundred  uf  our  I'uruiers, 
wool  is  \vo<.)l,  and  say  they,  what  is  more;  no  dis- 
tinction do  they  make  between  such  as  may  be  almost 
shaken  from  the  sheep's  back,  or  such  as  will  draw  the 
blood  with  it,  it'  not  removed  wiih  great  care,  in 
small  locks.  Do  the  second  and  after  fleeces  jiresenl 
a  greater  number  of  fibres  than  ihe  first,  anu  are  tlie 
lubes  of  the  wool  enlarged  in  all  the  ficeces  subse- 
quent to  the  first? 

(jth.  When  your  stock  of  sheep  has  become  as  nu- 
tiierous  as  your  farm  will  support,  or  as  your  means 
employed  are  adequate  to  the  due  care  and  manage- 
ment of,  how  do  you  reduce  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
next  years  lambs  from  overwhelming  you,  or  without 
sacrificing  those  lambs,  or  an  equal  immber  of  the  old 
«heep?  Wherever  it  would  be  expedient  togoexten- 
sively  into  a  system  of  sheep  breeding,  1  should  not 
fear  being  overwhelmed  by  the  increase,  nor  doubt 
the  existence  of  some  mode  to  keep  within  proper 
bounds  the  increase  of  the  Hock,  affording  a  fair  profit 
on  the  sales  of  redundant  sheep.  Will  not  a  choice 
always  present  itself  between  driving  them  to  market 
as  mutton,  or  making  delicious  venison  of  them  at 
home  for  exportation?  Sheep,  accustomed  to  ramble 
and  rove,  would  carry  themselves  to  market,  some 
one  or  two  hundred  miles,  to  advantage.  It  is  a  fatal 
error  to  be  overstocked,  for  these  briel  and  simple  rea- 
sons. If  you  are  careful  to  keep  well  within  the 
bounds  of  what  your  resources  would,  to  iheir  utmost 
extent  sustain,  a  division  ot  the  remainder  will  have 
the  salutary  effect  of  keeping  in  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  the  whole  stock,  and  should  always  be  a 
storehouse  against  accident  or  want  in  their  many 
«ontingeacies.  But  an  overstock  will  not  only  most 
certainly  deteriorate  itself,  but  impair  the  resources, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  scheme  of  improve- 
ment. The  exigence  you  speak  of,  should  occur  every 
year,  in  the  sale  of  ewes  and  wedders,  after  a  farm  is 
sufticiently  slocked;  provided  it  be  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  demand  it. 

Should  you  ever  enter  on  a  large  scale  of  breeding, 
will  it  be  to  your  interest  or  not,  to  lake  a  decided 
part  in  the  establishment  of  wool  factories?  I  must 
have  the  presumption  to  answer  this  query,  and  ap- 
pend another.  If  there  are  situations  in  the  great 
West,  favorable  to  the  keeping  of  some  thousands  of 
sheep  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  in  the  uncultivat- 
ed mountains  and  valleys,  producing  wool  of  the  best 
quality,  I  apprehend  it  cannot  be  doubted,  the  economy 
and  general  expediency  of  having  a  factory  hard  by,  to 
purchase  your  annual  shearing.  An  association  of 
farmers  might  supply  an  establishment  with  all  the 
fine  wool  required,  while  the  balance  could  be  obtained 
of  the  small  wool  growers  of  inferior  grades.  Will  not 
your  sales  be  more  advantageous  in  a  domestic  way, 
at  or  near  your  own  doors, than  by  passing  it  through 
the  hands  of  a  variety  of  commissioners,  on  its  way  to 
gome  foreign  market?  "Why  quit  our  own  tosiand  on 
foreign  ground;"  or,  in  other  words,  why  send  thou- 
sands of  miles  for  a  coat,  which  we  can  make  on  our 
own  farms,  or  have  made  by  our  enterprising  artizans? 
Why  would  it  be  better  to  enlarge  the  carcase,  gene- 
rally, of  sheep,  even  at  the  risk  of  dereriorating  its  ex- 
quisite fineness?  or  is  it  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration? 

7lli.  How  often  does  a  stock  nf  sheep  require  to  be 
crossed,  to  prevent  the  breed  from  degenerating? — 
I  consider  judicious  crossing  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  permanently  profitable  bleeding,  touching  especial- 
ly, the  essential  points  of  quantity  and  quality  of  wool, 
size  and  form  of  the  animal,  constitution,  general  ap- 
pearance, special  qualities  and  habits,  &.c.  i';c.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean,  always,  that  change,  which  is 
brought  about  by  an  amalgamation  of  kinds,  and  is  too 
frequently  resorted  to  without  meaning,  judgment,  or 
discretion — but  that  kind  of  renewal,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  discriminating  selections,  from  your  own  or 
a  neighbor's  flock,  of  the  same  general  strain  of  ani- 


mal. It  rarely  happens,  ihlit  out  of  a  hundred  or  so 
lambs,  at  least  oiio  is  not  distinguished  by  some 
remarkable  trait  or  traits,  highly  pro))itious  to  im- 
provements, which,  with  due  c.irc,  may  be  extended 
to  remote  generations.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
presumption  that  in  our  new  country,  where  breeds 
are  yet  to  be  principally  I'ormed  by  name,  as  well  as 
by  discriminating  lacts  and  a|)|iearances;  that  our 
country  sheep  have  been  improved  by  a  system  of  in 
and  in  breeding,  until  they  have  approached  sufll- 
ciently  near  the  (jualiiies  of  the  original  ram  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  breeder.  It  is  then  that  judicious 
selections  are  to  be  adopted  to  further  improve  and 
constitute  the  character  of  that  particular  race  of 
sheep.  I  would  hazard  an  opinion,  that  when  we 
come  to  understand  the  qualities  ol  a  number  of  well 
established  breeds,  crosses  out  of  number  may  be 
exchanged  to  great  advantage  — but  there  must  first 
be  more  knowledge,  abetter  understanding,  and  free- 
er  communication  between  gemlemen  of  the  dillerent 
districts  of  our  country,  before  even  an  approximation 
to  a  general  system  of  improvement  can  take  place. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  recommended  by  Gen. 
Washington,  yes,  an  Agricultural  Congress,  to  meet 
annually  at  the  Federal  City,  each  with  their  badges 
of  wool,  and  olher  representatives  of  the  soil,  with 
cultivated  intellects,  and  hearts  of  American  Farmers, 
glowing  with  desires  to  promote  the  good  of  each 
other,  while  in  the  search  of  knowledge  for  the  spe- 
cial prosperity  of  their  individual  states,  would  be  of 
unlimited  importance. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  extensive  go^d  which 
might  be  done  by  a  learned  and  patriotic  association 
of  agriculturists,  in  connection  wilhthat  name  con- 
spicuous from  its  birth,  (near  100  years,)  who  never 
indulged  in  speculative  theories,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  should  preponderate;  our  regrets  at  leaving 
so  many  of  his  profoundly  wise  recommendations  un- 
done; or  our  unceasing  gratitude  for  the  benefit  of 
such  acts,  as  have  immortalized  his  name,  and  ren- 
dered a  nation  greatly  happy. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  how  diflicult  it  is  for  me  to 
make  a  direct  reply  to  many  of  your  queries,  with  li- 
mited experience,  and  a  want  of  circumstances.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  it  is,  that  a  coarse  woolledram  makes 
a  bad  cross,  on  a  fine  wooUed  ewe?  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, why  a  fine  woolled  ram  makes  an  improving 
cross  on  a  coarse  woolled  ewe? — or  is  it  the  fact? 

8th.  What  epidemics  are  sheep  most  liable  to,  and 
what  are  the  best  cures  and  preventives?  This  is  a 
division  of  the  subject  1  profess  to  know  but  little  of, 
and  I  must  confess  I  am  not  desirous  of  knowing  more, 
especially  in  the  recollection  Ihat  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tive is  worth  a  pound  ot  cure.  Twenty  years  since, 
when  Napoleon  scattered  the  immense  flocks  of  Spain 
to  the  four  winds  uf  heaven,  and  thousands  of  them 
were  wafted  to  our  shores,  from  thence  to  be  spread 
and  engrafted  on  our  native  flocks,  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  future  wealth  and  comforts  of  a  great  na- 
tion, the  scab  was  introduced  into  some  of  our  flocks, 
a  scorbutic  affection  which  would  have  materially  in- 
jured them,  if  an  immediate  and  energetic  application 
of  tar,  tobacco  juice,  hogslard  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, had  not  followed  a  thorough  cleansing  with  soil 
soap.  If  permitted  to  spread,  it  will  ruin  the  wool 
of  the  finest  flock.  They  communicate  it  by  lying 
close  together,  and  rubbing  at  the  same  posts  theii 
itching  and  tortured  flesh.  The  only  native  disease 
with  which  I  have  ever  been  troubled,  is  one  which 
principally  aflects  ewes  with  lambs  in  the  finest  or- 
der, when  they  are  precluded  from  g^een  food  by  deep 
SLOWS.  This  is  the  only  epidemic  I  have  ever  known; 
have  felt  its  effects  occasionally  slightly,  but  in  this 
region  of  country  it  has  been  severely  felt,  particular- 
ly during  the  two  months  snow  of  last  winter.  I  have 
made  no  discoveries,  either  as  a  sure  preventive  or 
cure,  although  I  have  solicited  aid  through  the  pages 
of  the  American  Farmer.  Healthy  situations,  mode- 
rate numbers,  a  free  use  of  salt,  tarred  troughs,  &c., 
are  precautions,    which   will  be,   from    my    expe- 


rience, a  general  preventive  to  disease.  In  F.urope, 
their  sheep  are  afleoted  by  a  long  string  of  diseases, 
suflicient  to  deter  any  one  from  enterprising  here,  if 
there  was  any  prospect  of  the  same  originating  with 
us. 

Are  there  a  greater  variety  of  diseases  amongst 
the  human  race  in  Europe,  as  well  as  amongst  the 
brute  creation — and  what  the  causes  for  both  — whether 
a  denser  population  and  more  land  in  cultivation,  or  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people? 

9th.  What  is  the  annual  expense  per  head  of  sup- 
porting sheep?  What  kind  of  provender  is  best  for 
sheep;  how  should  it  be  prepared,  and  how  fed  out  to 
them?  The  first  clause  of  this  query  cannot  be  an- 
swered without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  location  where  they  would  be 
raised  — for  instance,  if  one  dollar  per  head,  is  reckon- 
ed a  reasonable  allowance  generally,  it  may  vary  from 
that  to  two  dollars,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy be  anticipated.  Sheep,  bred  almost  exclusively 
for  their  wool,  would  cost  vastly  less  to  raise  them 
than  large  mutton  sheep— the  one  would  appropriate- 
ly be  raised,  where  lands  were  low  in  price,  the  other 
where  they  were  more  valuable  for  cultivation.  To 
the  second  clause  let  it  be  replied,  that  where  corn, 
hay,  oats,  and  turnips  can  be  raised  in  abundance, 
there  cannot  be  belter  food, — the  meal  to'^mlx  with 
the  turnips,  oats  to  form  a  wholesome  variety,  and  hay 
a  constant  food— salted  straw  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  hay,  whether  wheat,  oat,  barley,  &.c. — rye  is 
inferior  to  any;  but  grazing  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
sheep  husbandry.  There  is  a  false  impression  in  onr 
country,  that  turnips  cannot  be  made  a  certain  crop  of. 
It  has  been  disproved,  to  my  knowledge,  by  an  Eng- 
lish farmer,  who  formerly  labored  under  such  impres- 
sions, but  who  now,  on  lands  which  have  been  the 
poorest  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  raises  heavy  crops 
for  sheep.  The  failure  is  owing  to  the  improper  cul- 
tivation of  them.  I  never  fail  when  the  land  is  put 
in  perfect  order  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  suffi- 
ciently enriched  by  fresh  manure,  which  drives  off'  the 
fly.  Frequently  sow  turnips  in  July,  and  in  a  month  ot 
so,  rye  on  the  same  ground  harrowed  in; — it  would 
be  imagined  that  this  course  would  effectually  destroy 
the  young  turnips— not  so,  if  sov/ed  thick,  (two  or 
three  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre;)  it  is  only  a  necessary 
and  wholesome  cultivation,  in  order  to  destroy  nine 
planlsoutof  ten.  Intheaulumn,whenallthe  good  sized 
turnips  are  secured  for  winter  use,  the  small  ones  re- 
maining are  grazed  off"  with  the  rye,  which  affords  a 
deal  of'food  through  the  winter  and  spring.  The  last 
clause  of  the  query  is  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and 
manner  of  feeding  them.  It  is  thought  not  so  impor- 
tant to  convert  corn  inlo  meal  for  sheep  as  for  cattle, 
though  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  grinding 
it  very  coarse  in  a  horse-mill,  and  mixing  it  with 
wheat  bran,  or  with  turnips,  either  bruised  or  chopped, 
and  fed  in  troughs.  Indian  meal  is  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  substantial  articles  of 
food  for  man  or  beast.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  sheep,  with  or  without  their  salt,  when 
fed  in  troughs  at  any  season.  Where  meal  is  fed  by 
itself  in  this  way,  turnips  may  be  fed  without  loss, 
and  much  economy,  where  the  climate  and  soil  is 
generally  hard  and  firm  enough  to  admit  of  their 
being  fed  from  the  pile  where  they  were  buried, 
(which  may  contain  to  advantage  as  high  as  fifty 
bushels)  by  casting  them  around  of  any  size,  to  the 
eager  and  anxious  animals. 

Why  is  it  less  important  to  manufacture  the  hard 
grain  for  sheep  than  for  other  animals,  or  is  it  so — and 
why  are  they  seldom  fed  with  boiled  food,  or  mixed 
with  water  in  any  way? 

lOlh.  How  often  do  they  require  salting,  and  what 
quantity  of  salt  ought  to  be  furnished  to  a  hundred 
head  in  the  course  of  a  year?  In  new  countries  and 
in  humid  soils,  salt  is  especially  necessary  for  the 
health  and  thrift  of  sheep.  It  should  be  given  them 
whenever  they  signify  by  their  plaintive  language  to 
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the  shepherd  that  they  want  it, — experience  must 
teach  what  quantity  is  really  necessary,  but  they 
should  never  be  stinted,  as  perhaps,  considering  all 
things,  they  would  make  better  members  of  a  Tem- 
perance Society,  than  their  betters,  and  do  not,  like 
some  other  animals,  devour  indiscriminately  whatever 
they  come  to,  although  they  take  a  bite  of  most  things 
that  catch  their  eye.  Five  or  six  bushels  to  the  hun- 
dred sheep,  would  be  little  enough  to  lay  in  for  them. 
Why  do  sheep  require  more  salt  in  a  new  country, 
and  a  greater  frequency  of  it  when  they  have  a  vari- 
ety of  green  food — or  is  this  also  a  fact? 

11th.  How  many  hands  are  sufficient  to  raise  food 
for,  and  to  tend  a  flock  of  one  thousand  sheep?  and 
what  description  of  hands  must,  or  may  they  be  of? 
and  if  the  flock  is  increased  to  ten  thousand,  or  to  any 
number  between  one  and  ten  thousand,  does  it  require 
a  proportionate  increase  of  the  number  of  hands  ne- 
cessary to  raise  food  for  them  and  to  guard  them? 
These  questions,  separately  or  combined,  would  not 
only  puzzle  a  Scotch  shepherd,  but  a  New  England 
lawyer  into  the  bargain.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
description  of  the  grounds,  and  the  facilities  by  which 
they  may  be  sustained  or  comnrianded,  that  a  due 
knowledge  of  such  is  entirely  essential  to  any  rational 
calculation  on  the  subject— for  instance,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  spread  the  flocks  over  a  great  extent  of 
summer  posture,  where  lands  are  broken  and  thinly 
supplied  with  herbage,  being  woody  and  mountainous, 
it  would  require  a  greater  number  of  shepherds,  than 
if  the  greater  portion  of  the  chief  walks  were  on 
such  grounds  as  could  be  commanded  by  the  shep- 
herd's eye,  or  his  call,  and  covered  by  a  dense  her- 
bage, luxuriant,  and  interspersed  with  shady  groves. 
Next,  the  preparations  and  fixtures  for  winter  feed- 
ing, would  require  more  or  less  force  in  proportion  to 
the  adaptednijss  of  such  fixtures  to  the  convenience  of 
the  shepherd.  But  admitting  the  facilities  to  be  skil- 
fully regulated,  and  the  natural  advantages  to  be  fla- 
terinof,  I  should  reckon,  almost  guess,  that  five  or  six 
hands,  men  and  boys,  or  a  woman  or  two,  would  be 
fully  sufficient — not  that  this  force  would  be  actually 
required  through  the  year  to  provide  food  for,  and  ad- 
mmister  it  to  a  thousand  sheep,  but  there  might  be 
seasons  when  an  additional  force  would  be  expedient; 
and  leisure  times,  when  the  stationary  force  of  half  a 
dozen  tr.ight  he  employed  at  some  other  work.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  this  allowance  of  labor  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  great  numbers  of  theep  would 
occasionally  take  advanlage  of  the  wild  grazing  of 
the  forest — but  it  is  rather  presumed,  that  where  they 
are  kept  exclusively  on  a  number  of  connected  farms, 
matters  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a  con- 
siderable diminvition  of  force. 

Why  would  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  a  race  of  sheep 
a  medium  between  the  heavy  mutton  breeds,  and  the 
small  fine  woolled  merino,  where  plantations  are 
slocked  principally  for  the  raising  of  wool? 

12th.  What  is  the  average  annual  mortality  among 
any  given  number  of  sheep,  that  are  well  taken  care 
of,  and  not  exposed  to  any  pestilential  disease?  From 
the  experience  1  have  had  with  a  flock,  beginning  with 
not  more  than  forty  and  gradually  rising  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  five  or  six  per  cent, 
would  be  a  fair  allowance,  including  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  and  disease  if  any; — this  loss,  where  sheep  are 
always  kept  in  good  order,  and  not  sold  at  an  extraor- 
dinary price  for  breeders,  cannot  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  serious  notice,  because,  in  their  death,  they 
will  pay  more  than  a  butcher  would  generally  give  for 
a  fat  mutton,  if  the  skin  and  tallow  is  taken  care  of, 
and  the  quarters  made  into  soap, — but,  for  informa- 
tion like  this,  and  much  other  required  in  your  letter, 
I  must  refer  you  to  our  northern  and  eastern  breeders, 
who  are  much  better  qualified  to  give  correct  infor- 
mation, and  are  scattered  through  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  states, — their  varied 
experience  as  large  flock  masters  entitles  them  to  a 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  breeders  on  a 
limited  scale;  and  the  liberal  acquirements  of  many  of 


them,  might  afford  information  highly  important  to 
theenterprizing  breeders  of  the  west; — it  is,  therefore, 
that  I  would  appeal  to  them  with  great  earnestness  in 
your  behalf,  to  come  forward  with  their  modes  of 
managing  sheep,  when  hundreds  and  thousands  are 
to  be  superintended  by  some  individual,  who,  by  a 
skilful  care  of  them,  may  render  the  community  an 
essential  benefit.  In  the  above  calculation  is  included 
the  occasional  losses  in  the  butting  of  rams,  where 
many  are  kept  together;  a  circumstance  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  effect  many  breeders.  Horned  sheep 
should  be  avoided  on  this  account — perhaps  there  is 
no  other  material  objection — but  it  is  said  that  the 
horns  take  the  place  of  so  much  flesh. 

It  is  a  serious  loss  to  have  a  superior  ram  killed  by 
butting-  Can  no  plan  be  adopted  to  mitigate  their 
fury  in  certain  seasons,  and  prevent  them  from  vent- 
incT  their  spleen  so  fatally  on  each  other's  head?  Does 
the  act  of  emasculation  prevent  the  horns  from  coming? 
it  appears  so  with  me. 

13th.  How  much  cultivated  land  does  it  require  to 
produce  the  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
thousand  sheep;  and  what  proportion  of  that  should 
be  allotted  for  grain,  what  for  hay,  and  what  for 
CTrazintr;  what  kinds  of  grasses  are  best  to  graze  them 
upon,  what  the  best  to  make  hay  for  them  from,  and 
what  kinds  of  grain  are  most  congenial  to  them,  and 
produced  at  the  cheapest  rate?  How  many  sheep 
may  be  supported  to  the  acre?  is  a  question  which 
would  be  variously  answered,  if  correctly,  according 
to  the  soil  and  climate.  In  England  where  their 
breeds  are  as  various  as  their  soils,  it  is  supposed  that 
less  thanone  sheep  is  supported  per  acre,  but  that  there 
are  some  soils  so  fertile,  and  peculiarly  situated  as  lo 
sustain  as  high  as  eight.  A  calculation  has  lately 
emanated  from  a  high  source,  (senatorial)  but  with 
the  very  prudent  suggestion,  that  less  than  three 
sheep  are  fed  per  acre  on  sheep  farms  generally  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  little  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject, 
three  sheep  per  acre  are  as  many  as  the  very  best 
lands  in  our  country  are  capable  of  sustaining — if  a 
greater  number  were  attempted  to  be  kept,  they  would 
scarcely  be  Worthy  the  name  of  sheep — I  should  then 
conclude  it  would  not  be  safe  to  calculate  on  an  ave- 
racre  greater  than  one  and  a  half  per  acre.  Your  west 
and  southwe.-tern  climates  I  should  presume  where 
the  lands  are  well  adapted  in  fertility,  altitude  and 
tenacity,  to  sustain  heavy  grazing  without  injury  from 
the  hoof,  would  be  as  likely  to  support  the  greatest 
number,  as  any  other  in  our  country.  Your  mild 
winters  would  enable  you  to  sustain  with  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  and  economy,  sheep  of  good  size 
and  productiveness  in  wool,  and  perhaps  you  may  cal- 
culate on  two  or  three  good  sheep  to  the  acre. 

This  subject  was  abruptly  broken  off  in  the  winter, 
and  will  be  continued  as  soon  as  the  writer  is  able. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  our  harvests  will  not  afford  us 
half  labor,  a  postcript  will  follow  as  a  brief  acknow- 
ledgment to  other  correspondents.  R.  K.  M. 


CHEAT  AND  DARNEL. 

Mr.  Smith:  Poplar  Grove,  June  30,  1832. 

Dear  Sir — I  herein  enclose  you  two  heads  of  dar- 
nel or  cheat,  the  one  with  a  head  resembling  oats,  is 
that  kind  which  has  been  known  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  time  immemorial— theother  is  a  plant  which 
from  its  peculiar  form  of  growth,  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  saw,  or  notches  on  a  board,  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  notch  darnel.  It  first  appeared  on  Kent 
Island,  soon  after  the  British  encampment  on  that 
Island,  during  the  late  war,  from  whence  it  has  been 
carried  by  birds,  and  has  spread  con.siderably  else- 
where. It  has  a  larger  and  heavier  grain  than  the 
common  darnel,  and  hence  it  is  with  more  difficulty 
separated  from  the  wheat  in  winnowing.  How  far 
its  more  farinaceous  character  renders  it  a  better  food 
for  stock  than  the  old  darnel,  I  know  not.  Like  the 
hessian  fly  which  soon  appeared  '  fter  the  encamp- 


ment of  the  British  on  Long  Island,  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  them;  but  whether  with 
more  truth  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  should  bo 
glad,  if  you  can  furnish  them,  to  have  the  true  bo- 
tanical names  of  both  these  plants,  and  also  the  vul- 
gar names  they  are  known  by  in  England;  where! 
presume  they  are  both  known,  and  wher  ■  the  latter 
may  probably  be  in  cultivation  for  some  edible  purpose, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  extiemely  productive.*  It  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  intelligent 
farmers,  and  particularly  my  highly  intelligent  friend 
Muse,  should  believe  that  wheat  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing to  darnel.  It  is  against  the  order  of  nature,  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  it  will  be  against  all/«jr  expe- 
riments to  produce  the  change.  It  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  in  the  power  of  man  or  beast  to  effect 
it.  If  you  sow  wheal  on  a  dean  soil,  you  will  have 
wheat,  and  if  you  sow  darnel  you  will  have  darnel, 
without  any  danger  of  its  lurniiig  h  ick,  to  the  end  of 
time.  A  sound  rule  ought  to  work  both  ways;  but 
you  can  no  more  convert  darnel  into  wheat,  than  wheat 
into  darnel. 

I  am  glad  to  see  my  Virginia  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance Ruffin,  has  put  forth  his  essay  on  calcareous 
manures  in  a  more  enlarged  and  useful  form.  It  is 
no  doubt  the  best  essay  on  this  subject  that  has  been 
written,  from  the  days  of  Kirwan  to  the  present 
time.  His  theory  of  the  modus  operandi  of  lime  on 
soils  I  believe  is  new,  and  he  is  unquestionably  riwht 
in  his  conclusions.  When  I  read  his  first  essay  many 
years  ago,  I  found  in  it  so  many  facts  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  my  own  experience,  and  his  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  eflfects,  which  to  me  before  had  been  oc- 
cult, so  clear,  that  I  was  delighted  with  it.  His  es- 
say is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  farming  interest  in 
the  tide- water  districts,  and  depend  on  it  his  opinions 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  calcareous  manure  are  no  way 
extravagant  or  visionary.  If  they  be,  I  am  as  great 
an  enthusiast  as  he  is.  I  have  used  calcareous  ma- 
nures within  the  last  twenty  years  to  great  extent, 
and  I  have  rendered  a  soil  valuable,  many  parts  of 
which  were  so  siur  and  hungry,  as  to  be  wholly  in- 
capable of  permanent  improvement  without  calca- 
reous, or  alkaline  manures,  and  would  not  have  been 
without  them,  worth  owning.  Yours,  respecfully, 
T.  Emory. 

HORTICUZiTURB. 


LONG  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 
"This  was  shewn  in  trenching  for  a  plantation  a 
part  of  Bush  Park,  which  had  probably  been  undis- 
turbed by  the  spade  or  plough  since,  and  perhaps  loner 
before,  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  ground  was  turn- 
ed up  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  summer  it 
was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  tree  mignionette, 
pansies,  and  the  wild  raspberry,  plants  which  are  no 
where  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  neighborhood — and 
in  a  plan'ation  recently  made  in  RicliiTKind  Park,  a 
great  quantity  of  the  fox  glove  came  up  after  some 
deep  trenching.  I  observed  a  few  years  ago  the  same 
occurrence  in  a  plantation  in  Devonshire,  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  covered  with  the  dark  blue  colum- 
bine, a  flower  produced  in  our  gardens  by  cultivation, 
and  I  believe,  not  known  in  this  ccninlry  in  its  wild 
state.  A  field  also,  which  had  previously  little  or  no 
Dutch  clover  upon  it,  was  covered  with  it  after  it  had 
been  much  trampled  upon,  and  fed  down  by  horses — 
and  itisstated  from  good  authority,  thatif  a  pine  forest 
in  America  were  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  ground  cul- 
tivated, and  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to  a  ?tafe  of 
nature,  it  would  produce  plants  quite  different  from 
those  by  which  it  had  been  previously  occupied.  So 
completely  indeed  is  the  ground  impregnated  with 
seeds,  that  if  earth  is  brought  to  the  surface  from  the 


•Is  it  German  speltz,  tares  or  vetches,  neither  of 
which  plants,  although  grown  and  known  in  Europe,  I 
have  any  knowledge  of.'  The  samples  I  send  are  un- 
ripe. 
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lowest  deplh  at  which  it  is  found,  some  vegetable 
matter  will  spring  front  it.  I  liave  always  consider- 
ed this  faet  as  one  of  the  many  surprising  instances, 
of  the  power  and  hoiinly  of  Almighty  God,  who  has 
thus  literally  filled  ihe  earth  with  his  goodness,  by 
storing  up  a  deposit  of  useful  seeds  in  its  depths, 
■where  they  must  havi'  l.nin  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
only  requiring  the  energies  of  man  to  bring  them  into 
action.  In  bcjring  for  water  lately  at  a  spot  near 
Kingston-on-Thames  some  earth  was  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  Ihree  hundred  and  si.tty  feel — this  earth  was 
carefully  covered  over  with  a  hand-glass,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  olher  seeds  being  deposited  upon 
it — yet  in  a  short  time,  plants  vegetated  from  it.  If 
quick-  lime  be  put  upon  land  which  fnmi  lime  imme- 
morial has  produced  nothing  but  heather,  the  heather 
will  be  killed,  and  white  clover  spring  up  in  its  place. 
A  curious  fact  was  communicated  to  me,  respecting 
some  land  which  surrounds  an  old  castle,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Ihe  Regent  Murray,  near  Moflalt.  On 
removing  ihe  peat,  which  is  about  si.x  or  eight  inches 
in  thickness,  a  stratum  of  soil  appears,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  cultivated  garden  in  the  time  of 
the  Regent,  and  from  which  a  variety  of  flowers  and 
plants  spring,  some  of  them  little  known  even  at  this 
time  in  Scotland." 


NATURAL  CURIOSITY. 

Welkborovgh,  (Penn.)  June  2,  1832. 
We  examined  yesterday  two  pear  trees,  growing  in 
the  garden  of  judge  Morris,  in  this  borough,  which  to 
us  present  a  great  natural  curiosity;  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  which,  we  should  have  been  led  to  doubt,  had 
we  not  been  an  eye  wi'.ness  to  them.  The  trees  in 
question  are  well  grown,  have  always  been  thrifty, 
but  with  one  or  two  slight  excejitions  had  produced 
no  fruit.  In  the  summer  of  1830,  two  years  since, 
the  proprietor  judging  these  trees  worthless  and  only 
cumbering  the  ground,  determined  to  destroy  them; 
and  for  this  purpose  caused  them  to  be  girdled,  which 
was  done  by  culling  a  strip,  each  way,  entirely  round 
the  tree  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  thus  en- 
tirely interrupting  the  circulation  of  the  juices  be- 
tween Ihe  bark  and  the  wood.  The  trees,  however, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  did  not  die;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  spring  following  put  forth  full  of  blos- 
soms, which  were  succeeded  by  a  large  and  well 
grown  crop  of  fruit.  The  same  trees  are  again,  at 
this  time,  well  set,  and  bid  fair  to  produce  another 
abundant  yield.  The  only  perceptible  indications  of 
decay  in  these  trees,  if  such  they  may  be  considered, 
are,  that  they  appear  rather  deficient  in  foliage,  the 
leaves  not  appearing  quite  as  large  or  numerous  as 
upon  the  adjoining  trees  which  had  not  been  girdled. 
The  trees  which  were  left  unmolested  continue  bar- 
ren, while  the  means  used  to  destroy  those  sinfled 
out  for  destruction  have  proved  effectual  in  rendering 
ihera  thus  far  unusually  productive.  Can  horticul- 
turists explain  this  matter  to  us? 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH. 

Of  the  Sorbiis,  we  have  two  species  indigenous  to 
this  state;  and  I  can  now  speak  with  certainty  of  their 
localities.  The  kind  which  grows  near  Pultney- 
viUe  is  the  Sorbiis  amerkana;  and  though  the  flowers 
appear  in  an  upright  corymb,  the  weight  of  the  fruitf 
soon  reverses  its  posiiion,and  it  becomes  pendant. 

Sorbvs  micriicarpa,  as  the  specific  name  implies, 
has  tmalUr  fruit,  and  the  corymb?  remains  erect. — 
It  grows  among  the  rocks  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the 
Mokau-k;  and  is  very  ornamental,  as  well  as  the 
other  species.  D.  T. 

t  Torrey  calls  the  color-  of  the  berries  "fulvous;"  but 
theie  are  a  fine  orange  approaching  to  scarlet;  and  if 
nurserymen  have  not  this  variety,  they  would  do  well 
to  procure  it. 


To  Restore  the  Germinating  Powir  nf  Seeds. — The 
fact  deserves  to  be  extensively  known,  thai  however 
torpid  a  seed  may  be,  and  destitute  of  all  power  to 
vegetate  in  any  other  substance,  if  steeped  in  a  dilut- 
ed solution  of  o.tygenaled  muriatic  acid,  at  lemi)era- 
ture  of  46  deg.  or  48  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  provided  it 
still  possesses  its  principle  of  vitality,  it  will  germi- 
nate in  a  few  hours.  And  if  after  this  it  be  planted, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  its  appropriate  soil,  it  will  grow 
with  as  much  speed  and  vigor,  as  if  it  had  evinced  no 
turpitude  whatever — Good's  Book  nf  JVatiire. 


RURAI.  ECONOIVIY. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

PART  SKCOND. 

SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Of  fUoiou/s,  etc. 

Wounds  of  the  fleshy  parts  not  being  in  general 
very  difficult  to  cure,  it  may  be  proper,  though  sheep 
are  never  much  in  the  way  of  such  injuries,  lo  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  shepherd  lo  save  the  limb  or  life 
of  a  valuable  animal,   when  any  accident  happens.* 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  brutesdifter  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  manner  of  healing  them  in  the  hu- 
man body.  The  operations  of  nature  are  the  same  in 
both;  and  from  them  are  derived  tlie  principles  which 
direct  the  management.  The  cruellies  which  are 
practised  by  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  in  apply- 
ing their  nostrums,  and  knives,  and  pincers,  and  cords, 
and  burning  irons  to  poor  dumb  creatures,  call  loudly 
for  the  intervention  ol  common  sense  and  humanity. 

It  is  not  intended  lo  enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of 
possible  cases  of  wounds,  and  lo  prescribe  a  mode  of 
treatment  for  each.  This  would  require  so  much 
space  and  so  many  details,  as  would  lend  only  to  per- 
ple.x  those  for  whose  use  this  treatise  is  intended,  with- 
out being  of  any  material  use.  All  that  is  proposed, 
is  to  direct  the  shepherd  how  to  act  in  ordinary  cases, 
in  which  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  may  be  enter- 
tained. 

When  the  fleshy  part  of  a  muscle  is  cut  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  fibres,  there  is  scarcely  any  separation 
of  the  divided  parts.  But  when  it  is  cut  across,  there 
is  considerable  retraction,  and  the  wound,  according 
to  the  common  phrase,  gaps.  'I'hus  a  very  deep  and 
severe  wound  may,  externally,  appear  to  be  trifling, 
and  one  of  little  consequence  may  be  thought  alarm- 
ing, when  no  danger  is  to  be  ap|irehended. 

An  effusion  of  blood  follows  the  infliction  of  a  wound 
in  a  large  or  small  quantity,  according  to  the  size  and 
number  of  arteries  and  veins  which  may  have  been 
injured;  and  in  the  amuuni  of  ihe  flow  of  blood  dan- 
ger is  lo  be  estimated.  When  the  blood-vessels  are 
not  considerable,  and  are  cut  quite  through,  they 
draw  back  amongst  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  flow 
of  blood  soon  ceases.  When  the  blood  has  slopped, 
another  fluid  oozes  out,  and  this,  together  with  coag- 
ulated blood,  are  the  applications  which  nature  makes 
for  the  cure,  and  whicii,  in  trifling  wounds,  generally 
prove  effectual.  But  in  extensive  and  severe  wounds, 
another  process  goes  on,  if  not  prevented.  A  few 
hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  the  parts  be- 
come red,  swelled,  and  hot,  and  symptoms  of  fever 
are  perceived.  All  these  symptoms  increase  rapidly; 
and  if  the  inflammation  goes  beyond  what  is  necessa- 
ry t )  produce  what  is  called  suppuration,  or  the  form- 
ation and  discharge  of  mailer,  mortification  puts  an 
end  to  the  pam  and  to  life.  But  if  suppuration  comes 
on,  all  the  bad  symptoms  abate. 

The  cure  of  wounds  is  efl'ected  by  adhesion,  or  by 
suppuration.  When  the  sides  of  a  wound  recently 
inflicted   are  brought  into  accurate  contact  and  kept 


•  The  observations  which  follow  will  apply  to  other 
animals,  and  to  man,  as  well  as  to  sheep,  and  on  that 
account  may  be  the  more  useful. 


tofrether,  they  adhere  very  soon,  and  the  wound  heals 
with  little  or  no  trouble.  But  when  a  wound  has 
been  neglected,  and  in  cases  of  laceration  and  contu- 
sion this  method  of  cure  cannot  be  accomplished,  sup- 
puration must  then  be  trusted  to,  and  it  must  be 
brought  on  by  every  possible  means.  Poulticing  is 
tiie  most  elVectual,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  torn 
parts  as  near  as  po.ssible  to  e-tch  other;  but  there  should 
be  no  light  bandaging.  During  Ihe  process  of  ^uppu- 
ration  the  causrs  of  inflanimation  are  removed,  and  a 
su|)ply  of  new  flesh  is  produred  wherever  a  vacancy 
has  been  made.  This  new  flesh  sometimes  grows  in 
such  abundance  as  to  render  the  removal  of  part  of  it 
necessary.  It  is,  in  this  case,  c;illed  fungous,  or 
proud  flesh. 

SIMPLE  INCISED  WOUNDS. 

Those  wounds  are  so  called  which  are  made  by 
sharp-culting  instruments,  and  are  usually  attended, 
when  considerable,  by  an  effusion  of  blood.  If  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood  be  great,  and  if,  from  its  florid  color, 
and  flowing  by  starts,  it  appears  to  proceed  from  an 
artery,  it  must  be  quickly  slopped.  If  there  be  no 
means  of  applying-  pressure  on  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery, between  the  wound  and  the  hetrt.  the  forefinger 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  when  the 
jet  of  blood  is  felt,  it  may  be  pressed  upon,  and  thus 
stopped,  until  the  wound  be  made  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  the  artery  being  lied.  An  instrument,  called 
a  tenaculum,  which  is  a  sharp-pointed  hook,  is  the 
most  convenient  f'jr  securing  an  artery.  A  double 
thread  being  waxed,  and  an  open  knot  being  made 
upon  it,  it  is  put  over  the  instrument.  The  arlery  is 
then  laid  hold  of  by  the  point,  and  drawn  out  a  little; 
the  open  knot  is  slipped  over  it,  and  firmly  drawn, 
and  the  ends  of  Ihe  thread  are  allowed  lo  hang  from 
the  wound.  V^eins  are  secured  in  the  same  manner 
when  mere  pressure  is  not  sufficient,  and  a  cure  is 
more  speedily  effected,  and  also  more  safely  than 
when  sponge  or  any  thing  else  is  stuffed  intoa  wound, 
or  when  astringents  are  applied,  for  such  things  pre- 
vent adhesion  taking  place.  When  bleeding  is  so 
profuse  as  to  render  immediate  applications  ineffectu- 
al, it  may  be  suftered  to  proceed  till  the  animal  dies, 
or  some  more  speedy  means  of  terminating  its  exist- 
ence may  be  applied.  It  is  always  most  profusa 
when  the  vessels  have  been  only  partially  cut.  If  a 
small  vessel  thus  partially  divided  be  discovered,  the 
flow  of  blood  may  often  be  stopped  by  cutting  it  quite 
through. 

Should  the  situation  of  a  wounded  blond-vessel  be 
such  as  to  render  tying  impracticable,  the  bleeding 
m.ay,  in  many  cases,  be  stopped  by  pressure  applied  to 
the  opening  of  the  vessel.  A  piece  of  linen  rag  is  to 
be  folded  up,  to  the  size  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  applied  to  the  orifice,  and  pressed  upon  it  by 
one  finger.  Whenever  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  any  dirt,  or  anf 
substances  that  may  have  gut  into  the  wound.  If 
these  cannot  be  got  out  easily,  suppuration  must  be 
trusted  to  for  bringing  them  away.  The  sides  of  the 
wound  must  be  brought  together  as  close  as  possible; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done  by  sticking  plasters  and 
bandages,  recourse  must  be  had  lo  the  needle.  Va- 
rious Sizes  of  surgical  needles  may  be  kept:  they  are 
made  curved  and  flat.  A  double  waxed  thread  being 
put  through  the  eye,  the  point  of  the  needle  is  to  be 
introduced  at  some  distance  from  one  edn-e  of  the 
wound,  and  pushed  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  possible, 
and  then  brought  out  at  the  other  side.  Or  if  the 
wound  bo  very  deep,  two  needles  may  be  used,  one 
being  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  which 
brings  one  end  of  the  thread  out  at  one  side,  and  fhe 
second  needle  brings  the  other  end  out  at  the  othersids. 
The  needles  being  now  taken  from  the  thread,  the 
sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be  pressed  together,  and  the 
thread  tied  so  as  to  retain  them.  The  number  of 
stitches  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  wound.  One  for  every  inch  in  length  i» 
commonly  used;  but  more  must  be  made  if  the  edges 
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of  the  wound  du  not  appear  in  contact.  Straps  of 
plaster  are  then  to  be  applied  to  support  the  parts;  a 
piece  of  linen,  spread  with  simple  ointment,  laid  over 
the  whole,  and  a  bandaife  applied,  but  not  too  lightly. 
By  this  treatment  a  simple  \vound,even  of  great  extent, 
may  be  soon  liealed,  by  the  first  intention,  as  it  is 
called.  The  threads,  wljelher  tying  blood-vessels  or 
supporting  the  sides  of  the  wound,  may  be  gently 
pulled  after  three  or  four  days,  when  commonly  they 
will  come  easily  away;  but  force  must  not  be  employ- 
ed. The  first  dressing  should  not  be  changed  for 
some  days,  and  the  straps  of  jilaster  should  be  renew- 
ed, if  observed  to  slacken.  In  managing  a  wound  of 
any  kind,  shepherds  should  be  careful  in  examining 
it  from  time  to  time;  and  if  by  inflammation  and  swel- 
ling the  dressings  and  bandages  become  too  tight — a 
circumstance  which  frequently -happens — they  should 
be  removed,  and  a  poultice  applied,  or  the  parts  may 
be  bathed  with  warm  water,  or  a  woollen  rag  soaked 
in  warm  water  may  be  kept  upon  them.  Dangerous 
symptoms  often  occur  from  very  trifling  causes  in  very 
trifling  wounds.  But  if  following  these  directions  be 
not  attended  by  success,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
treatment  will  be  efl'ectual.  It  is  very  surpiising 
what  nature  alone  sometimes  eft'ects.* 

PU.\CTURED  WOUNDS. 

In  these  the  orifice  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
depth.  Of  this  kind  are  wounds  made  by  any  point- 
ed instrument,  splinters  of  wood,  bites,  Stc.  They 
are  more  dangerous  than  incised  wounds,  owing  to 
their  exciting  a  greater  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  sides  to  adhere  uni- 
formly. When  the  orilice  heals  before  the  part  be- 
low, very  troublesome  collections  of  matter  are  form- 
ed, and  corrode  the  parts.  In  such  cases,  poultices 
are  useful.  Fomentalious  with  a  decoction  of  chamo- 
mile flowers  will  also  be  of  much  service,  and  are, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  poultices.  The  method  of  ap- 
plying them,  is  to  dip  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  into 
the  decoction  when  hot,  then  to  wring  it,  and  apply 
it  to  the  parts,  dipping  the  cloth  again  when  the  heat 
has  abated.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
cision, to  allow  collected  matter  to  escape;  and  in  many 
cases  a  cure  is  most  easily  effected  by  converting  a 
punctured  into  an  incised  wound. 

LACERATED  A>D  CONTOSED  WOUiNDS. 

In  such  wounds,  the  parts  are  torn  asunder,  or 
bruised  so  as  to  have  the  texture  destroyed.  Although 
in  these  cases, as  well  asin  punctured  wounds,  there  be 
less  appearance  of  danger,  from  the  flow  of  blood  beino- 
usually  less,  there  is  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  danger 
of  wounds  is  too  commonly  estimated  by  the  effusion  of 
blood  alone;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  from  the 
most  dangerous,  there  is  no  effusion  whatever.  The 
parts  on  which  the  injury  has  been  intiicled,  when 
their  texture  has  been  completely  destroyed,  mortify 
and  fall  oft',  or  are  reduced  into  matter  and  sloughs; 
and  thus  a  cure  is  obtained  by  suppuration.  But  in- 
flammation often  comes  on  so  severely,  as  to  cause 
a  rapid  mortification  of  the  surrounding  as  well  as  of 
the  injured  parts.  When  mortification  begins  in  the 
human  body,  its  progress  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
arrested  by  skilful  praciilioners;  but  in  the  case  of  an 
inferior  animal,  it  is,  perhaps,  very  seldcjui  practica- 
ble, or  of  sufficient  importance,  to  apply  the  same 
means.     Here,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 


*  If  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  cure  of  wounds,  than  what  is  licrc  stated  aflords, 
be  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  ele- 
mentary works  on  surgery.  The  prejudices  of  some 
persons  will  not  allow  them  to  believe  tliat  there  is  any 
similarity  between  the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
and  that  of  tiie  inferior  animals.  Prejudices,  however, 
are  fast  disappearing  before  thc'diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  despise  all 
knowledge  but  what  they  gain  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, are  beginning  to  discover  this  to  be  a  very  dila- 
tory mode  of  acquiring  it. 


out  how  to  bring  the  wounded  parts  to  such  a  degree 
of  inflammation  as  will  induce  suppuration. 

W  hen  the  wound  has  been  cleaned,  and  freed  from 
all  extraneous  substances,  such  parts  as  are  almost 
completely  torn  or  squeezed  off  should  be  removed. — 
But  if  the  parls  are  nut  much  injured,  there  is  a 
chance  of  their  adhering,  if  placed  as  nearly  as  possi 
ble  in  their  natural  position  A  large,  warm,  oiled 
pouliice  is  then  to  be  folded  in  a  piece  of  thin  linen  or 
muslin,  and  laid  over  the  wounded  and  neighboring 
parts,  and  changed  twice  a  day.  Unless  the  injury 
be  exceedingly  severe,  this  treatment  will  most  pro- 
bably bring  on  the  formation  of  good  njatter,  and  any 
mortified  parls  will  separate.  When  this  lias  hap- 
pened, and  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  wound 
may  be  dressed  daily  with  a  plaster  ot  hug's  lard. — 
The  animal  should  be  suffered  to  move  about  as  little 
as  possible,  and  food  but  sparingly  given  toil. 

WOUNDS  OF  allE  JOINTS. 

These  are  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  cure  may 
be  attempted  by  keeping  the  air  from  the  wound,  and 
brincrincr  the  sides  into  conlact  by  adhesive  plaster, 
and  employing  pouhices.  An  extensive  wound  in  a 
joint  may  be  regarded  as  incurable. 

FOISONED  WOUNDS. 

Not  unfrequenlly  sheep  are  bitten  by  snakes.  As 
the  wound  inflicted  by  these  creatures  is  very  minute, 
the  injury  is  never  perceived  till  the  poison  has  en- 
tered into  the  system.  Sheep  are  often  observed  to 
become  sickly,  and  to  swell;  and  the  symptoms  are 
attributed  to  braxy  or  rot,  when,  in  reality,  an  adder 
has  done  the  mischief.  When  it  is  suspected  that  a 
sheep  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  a  spoonful  of  rape 
or  olive  oil  should  be  given  several  times  a  day,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  the  solution  of  an  ounce  of  vola- 
tile salt  in  two  quarts  of  water. 

A  French  journal  of  lSi02  contains  the  following 
article: — "Snakes  have  increased  so  much  this  year  on 
the  large  commons,  that  the  proprietors  of  sheep  have 
sustained  great  loss  by  them.  These  reptiles,  parti- 
cularly in  tlie  spring,  tuck  the  milk  of  the  sheep;  and 
when  the  wound  they  inflict  is  deep,  the  two  teals 
dry  up;  so  that  the  sheep,  while  they  continue  to  be 
fruitful,  can  never  afterwards  suckle  their  young;  but 
when  the  wound  is  slight,  the  wounded  teat  only 
dries  up.  In  several  of  the  commons  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  there  are  flocks,  the  sheep  of  which 
have  been  sucked  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one. — 
The  sucking  may  be  doubted,  but  the  bite  of  a  snake 
may  cause  the  udder  to  dry  up." 

SPRAINS. 

The  best  mode  of  treating  sprains  is  to  immerse 
the  limb  in  a  pail  of  hot  water  lor  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  several  times  a  day.  I  have  known  a  prelty 
severe  sprain  of  the  foot  and  of  the  wrist,  relieved  ii. 
this  way  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  when  the  but 
water  was  applied  soon  after  the  accident. 

FRACTURES. 

The  mending  of  a  broken  bone,  though  sometimes 
tedious,  is  by  no  means  difficult  when  the  parts  co- 
vering the  bone  have  not  been  injured.  Let  the  limb 
be  stretched,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  placed 
as  nicely  together  as  possible,  and  held  in  that  posi- 
tion till  a  piece  of  sliff  iealliet,  or  tliin  wood  is  laid 
ilong,  so  that  it  may  extend  an  inch  or  two  beyond 
the  contiguous  joint.  This  must  be  kept  in  ils  place 
by  a  bandage  or  roller  of  flannel  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ban- 
dage is  to  be  thus  managed: — after  having  been  firm- 
ly rolled  up  from  both  ends  to  the  middle,  the  middle 
part  is  ])lacL'd  at  the  lower  part  of  the  splint,  (so  the 
piece  of  leather  or  wood  is  named,)  and  gradually  un- 
doing the  two  rolls,  ihe  bandage  is  crossed  spirally  up 
wards,  carrying  it  up  above  the  upper  end  of  the  splint, 
making  it  firm,  but  not  too  tight,  which  would  impede 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  splint  should  be 
worn  during  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight;  and  after  it  has 
been  removed,  the  bandage  should  be  continued  mo- 
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derately  tight,  till  the  limb  has  acquired  its  former 
strength.  When  any  considerable  swelling  appears, 
the  bandage  should  be  slackened,  and  tightened  agaia 
when  the  swelling  abates.  When  a  bone  is  broken  in 
inure  than  one  place,  all  the  pieces  are  to  be  brought 
into  their  natural  situation,  and  secured  in  the  same 
manner. 

Il  sometimes  happens  that  a  fracture  is  rude,  and 
part  of  the  bone  protruded  through  llie  skin.  In  such 
a  case,  a  wound  must  be  made  of  sufficient  length  to 
allow  the  bone  to  be  replaced;  and  it  may  be  proper  to 
remove  some  of  the  splintered  portions  by  a  saw  or 
nippers.  The  splint  and  bandage  must  then  be  ap- 
plied in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  wound  accessible, 
thai  il  may  be  dressed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
fro:n  the  quantity  of  mailer  discharged. 

When  a  bone  has  been  crushed,  ampulation  of  the 
limb  is  the  only  means  of  saving  life;  but  in  the  cas« 
of  an  animal  that  must  walk  on  rough  ground  in  search 
of  food,  and  which  would  be  spoiled  for  ihemaiketby 
such  an  operation,  it  is  best  to  kill  it  at  once.  There 
13  a  chance,  however,  of  recovery  in  laying  the  limb 
open,  and  removing  the  whole  of  the  injured  bone;  for 
although  the  ends  of  a  divided  bone  be  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  each  other,  new  bone  will  fill  up  the 
space,  provided  the  limb  be  kept  steady. 

OPERATION  OF  BLEEDING. 

This  operation  is  most  conveniently  performed  on  a 
large  vein,  the  branches  of  which  are  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  sheep.  The  vein  may  be  distinclly  felt 
passing  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  about  two  inches 
from  it,  or  opposite  to  the  third  of  the  grinding  teeth, 
into  the  neck.  VV"hen  the  operation  is  to  be  perform- 
ed, the  sheep  is  to  be  held  between  the  legs  of  the 
operator,  and  the  croup  placed  against  a  wall,  to  pre- 
vent Ihe  animal  from  recoiling;  the  left  hand  is  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fingers  come  upon 
the  riijhl  side  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  vein 
a  little  below  where  it  is  intended  to  be  opened.  By 
thus  pressing  on  the  vein,  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
heart  is  interrupted,  and  the  opening  made  by  the  lan- 
cet admits  of  its  flowing  out.  The  opening  should  be 
made  obliquely  across  the  vein,  at  the  place  where  it 
is  largest  and  most  distinctly  felt  through  the  skin. — 
The  point  of  the  lancet  should  be  introduced  steadily; 
and  when  the  point  is  fell  to  have  fairly  entered  the 
cavity  of  the  vein,  it  should  be  raised  a  little  upwards 
and  carried  a  lillle  forward,  that  it  may  not  go  through 
both  sides,  and  that  the  wound  may  be  sufficiently 
larore  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  The  cut  be- 
intr  made  obliquely,  is  found  to  answer  better  than 
when  il  is  made  either  directly  across,  or  along  the 
vein.  While  introducing  the  instrument,  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  keep  the  vein  from  rolling  under 
the  skin,  and  escaping  from  the  poinl;  and  ihis  is  best 
accomplished  by  making  llie  incision  close  to  the  point 
of  the  finger  which  presses  upon  the  vein.  There  is 
a  small  nerve  which  runs  across  the  vein,  and  to 
avoid  cutting  it,  which  is  of  importance,  the  incision 
may  be  made  as  low  down  as  possible. 

In  diseases  of  the  head,  requiring  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  it  is  most  ad- 
visable lo  open  the  vein  of  the  cheek;  but  in  diseases 
of  other  jjarts,  blood  may  also  be  procured  i'rom  a 
large  vein  that  runs  along  the  fore  lej;.  This  vein 
jiasses  from  the  foot,  along  the  back  part  of  Ihe  leg, 
lo  Ihe  ham,  and  then  goes  obIi(juely  over  to  the  fore- 
part of  ihe  limb.  It  is  nearest  the  surface,  and  suffi- 
ciently larefe  a  little  above  thekuee,  and  may  be  easi- 
ly opened  at  that  place.  The  operation  may  be  best 
performed  by  securing  ihe  other  three  feet  of  Ihe  ani- 
mal; and  the  operator,  by  grasping  ihe  limb  above  the 
place  where  the  vein  is  lo  be  opened,  causes  it  to 
swell;  and  after  it  is  distinclly  fell,  makes  Ihe  inci- 
sion in  the  manner  recommended  for  opening  the  vein 
of  the  cheek.  The  jugular,  or  vein  in  the  neck,  i« 
opened  by  some;  but  ihis  is  not  recommended. 

CASTRATIO.N. 

The  younger  the  lambs  are  when  cut,  the  less  risk 
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there  is  of  losing  any  •><  them.  Perhaps  ihe  best  rule 
is  to  cut  them  as  soon  as  the  testicles  ate  accessible. 
Some  shepherds  wail  till  the  youngest  ol"  the  lambs 
are  old  enouirli;  but  this  renders  the  operation  on  the 
oldest  more  ticklish.  Collecting  a  latifo  flock  of  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  crowdiiiir  them  together,  is  obviously 
the  worst  preparulinn  ofthe  lambs,  and  materially  in- 
jures the  ewes.  t>niall  parcels  should  be  taken  upas 
the  lambs  become  fit.  No  one  should  object  to  this 
causing  more  troubh';  this  is  a  thing  a  shepherd  must 
never  regard.  Heavy  ewes  may  be  easily  separated, 
should  matters  have  been  so  ill  managed  as  to  have 
lambs  dropping  at  long  intervals.  When  the  ewes 
and  lambs  liave  been  collected,  instead  of  pursuing 
and  catching  the  lambs  in  the  told,  or  lank,*  which 
overheats  and  greatly  agitates  them,  and  materially 
injures  the  ewes,  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for 
some  time;  and  then  the  communication,  from  the  di- 
vision of  Ihe  park  in  which  they  are  to  another,  should 
be  opened,  and  the  lambs  taken  as  they  pass,  by  per- 
sons stationed  for  the  purpose.  On  large  farms,  a 
small  fold  is  constructed  on  every  division  or  hirsel, 
and  the  ewes  are  first  separated  from  the  lambs,  by 
allowing  the  former  to  escape,  and  the  lambs  are  tlien 
handed  over  to  the  person  wlio  is  to  cut  them. 

Altliongh,  as  has  been  already  observed,  there  is 
less  danger  when  the  operation  is  performed  at  an 
early  period,  it  is  generally  prelerred  to  perform  it  on 
horned  sheep  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  when  the 
lambs  are  about  two  months  old.  This  causes  the 
horns  to  grow  more  full,  so  as  to  make  the  wethers 
look  handsomer.  The  weather  is  generally  hot  at 
the  proper  time,  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  the  lambs  towards  evenincr. 

Different  modes  of  operating  have  been  recommend- 
ed; but  the  best  is,  to  grasp  the  scrotum  or  bag  con- 
taining the  testicles  with  the  left  hand,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  press  them  forward,  and  render  the  skin  ly- 
ing over  them  light.  Two  incisions,  one  over  each 
testicle,  are  then  to  be  made  through  the  skin  at  the 
end  of  the  bag,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  stones 
to  pass,  and  tliey  are  to  be  extracted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  openings  being  made  in  this  way,  allow 
any  matter  which  might  collect  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation to  escape  freely.  At  the  same  time  the 
tails  may  be  docked  by  cutting  off  about  two-thirds, 
should  this  not  have  been  found  necessary  at  a  pre- 
vious period  on  account  of  what  is  called  piad'ma, 
which  is  the  adherence  of  the  tail  over  the  vent,  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  excrement.  After  the  bu- 
siness is  over,  the  ewes  and  lambs  should  be  suffered 
to  walk  quietly  to  their  former  ground,  and  there 
should  be  no  hounding  with  dogs.  The  manner  in 
which  dogs  are  made  use  of,  in  many  cases,  is  ex- 
tremely injurious,  and  especially  at  this  time.— 
Sheep  will  seldom  attempt  to  break  away  if  judicious- 
ly driven;  and  dogs  should  be  trained  to  do  their  work 
in  a  deliberate  and  leisurely  manner. 

his  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  delicacy  of  the 
organs  is  considered,  how  little  the  lambs  suffer  by 
the  operation.  The  losses  that  are  sustained  in  some 
places,  appear  to  be  caused  by  something  unconnected 
with  the  operation  itself.  It  often  happens  that  hun- 
dreds of  lambs  die  on  one  farm,  while  none  die  in  the 
vicinity.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  soil,  or 
something  peculiar  in  the  atmosphere;  but  the  matter 
has  not  yet  been  so  completely  investigated,  as  to  en- 
able us  to  know  the  true  cause.  All  That  can  be  re- 
commended is,  that  lambs  after  being  cut  should  not 
be  sent  to  graze  on  those  places  wliere  they  have 
been  observed  to  suffer.  Shepherds  ought  to  make 
careful  observations,  and  to  compare  the  soil  of  places 
where  lambs  die,  with  that  of  places  where  they 
thrive;  the  respective  conditions  of  the  soils  should 
there  appear  no  great  difference;  the  plants  growimr 
on  each;  and  if  the  plants  do  not  differ,  whether  they 


•  Fank  is  the  name  given  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
to  the  subdivided  inclosure  into  which  sheep  arc  col- 
lected for  various  purposes. 


grow  more  luxuriantly  on  one  place  than  on  the  other, 
it  should  also  be  noticed  whether  every  place  unfavo- 
rable to  lambs  has  the  same  aspect,  soil,  dei'ree  of 
dryness  or  of  humidity,  and  plants. 

OPKRATION  KOR   STi;nDV,  OR    WATER   IN  THE   HEAD. 

The  cause  of  one  species  of  sturdy  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned.  The  collection  of  water  in  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  is  deemed  an  incurable  disease. — 
The  other  and  most  common  t'orm  of  the  disease  arises 
Iroin  the  production  of  what  surgeons  nsnte  Hydatids. 
In  this  case  the  water  is  contained  in  cysts  or  bags, 
unconnected  with  the  brain,  on  which  it  acts  fatally 
by  pressure.  Very  soon  alter  water  has  begun  to  col- 
lect in  either  furin  of  the  disease,  the  animal  shows 
evident  and  decisive  symptoms.  It  frequently  starts, 
looks  stupid,  giddy,  and  confused,  as  if  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  It  turns  round  in  the  same  place,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  go  away,  but  not  seeing  which  way  to  escape, 
it  retires  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  seldom  chang- 
es its  position. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  reraovino- 
the  water  and  relieving  the  pressure,  and  most  vi 
them,  it  is  said,  have  succeeded.  When  the  skull  is 
felt  in  any  part  to  be  thin  and  yielding,  the  hydatids 
are  found  underneath.  If  in  tliis  case  the  skull  be 
opened  and  the  cysts  removed,  there  is  a  chance  of 
recovery.  'I'he  animal  must  of  course  be  confined, 
and  the  wound  carefullv  attended  to. 


iV£isci2i:<£.Ai^i:ous. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
VEGETABLE  CURIOSITY. 
We  have  lately  examined  a  peach  tree  which 
was  raised  from  the  seed  by  Blr.  A.  Brown,  of  the 
town  of  Greece,  in  this  county,  which  is  a  great  cu- 
riosity, as  exhibiting  variations  from  the  common 
laws  of  vegetation.  At  the  season  when  other  trees 
put  forth  their  blossoms,  there  rnay  be  seen  upon  this 
a  great  number  of  button  shaped  buds  or  projections, 
corresponding  in  situation  to  the  blossoms  on  other 
trees,  which,  instead  of  expanding  and  showing  pe- 
tals or  flower  leaves,  sending  out  from  30  to  40  small 
peaches.  As  these  increase  in  size  they  make  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  and  would  leave  us  to  conclude 
that  not  only  the  stamens  and  petals  by  some  unac- 
countable process,  had  been  changed  into  rudiments 
for  fruit.  It  is  not  uncommon,  among  garden  flowers, 
to  see  those  monstrosities  wliich  we  call  double  flow- 
ers, (as  the  double  Peony)  in  which  all  the  stamens 
have  been  converted  into  petals,  from  which  circum- 
stance such  flowers  do  not  produce  seed;  but  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  an  instance  where  stamens 
and  petals  both  appeared  to  have  been  converted  into 
capsules  or  fruit.  Should  any  of  our  nurserymen 
have  noticed  the  like  sports  of  nature,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 


(From  Drummond's  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist.) 
WHY  THE  NETTI,E  STINGS. 
Another  plant,  scarcely  less  common  than  the  dan- 
delion, is  the  nettle,  three  species  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain;  the  Roman  nettle,  the  com- 
mon nettle,  and  the  small.  The  first  is  limited  to 
certain  situations,  but  the  other  two  are  found  almost 
every  where.  The  common  or  large  nettle  is  known 
by  grievous  experience  to  every  one,  though,  perhaps, 
you  have  never  yet  inquired  whence  the°pain  arises 
from  touching  it.  You  have  often  been  pricked  with 
a  pin  or  needle;  but  you  will  recollect,  that  the  pain 
succeeding  that  injury  is  very  different  from  what 
follows  the  stinging  of  a  nettle.  Now  the  wound 
made  by  either  of  these  is,  perhaps  twenty  times 
larger  than  that  made  by  the  sting,  so  that,  in  the 
operation  of  the  latter,  there  must  be  something  more 
than  the  mere  extent  of  the  wound  to  account  for  the 


greater  pain  which  is  produced.  In  fact,  it  is  a  pro- 
cess altogether  analogous  to  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  or 
bile  of  a  venomous  serpent.  The  sting  is  not  like  a 
pin  or  a  needle,  solid  throughout,  but  is  hollow  in  the 
centre,  and  |)erforated  at  the  point;  and,  when  touch- 
ed, it  is  not  only  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  skin,  but 
also  is  so  constructed  as  to  inject  a  particle  of  poison- 
ous fluid  into  the  wound  it  makes,  and  that  is  the 
source  of  the  pain  which  follows.  The  wound  itself 
is  so  minute,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  felt,  but  the 
poison  irritates,  inflames,  and  causes  the  well  known 
pain  alluded  to.  That  plant,  the  small  pieces  of 
which  (urtica  urens)  stings  the  most  severely,  is  co- 
vered all  over  with  hairs:  but,  by  using  a  microscope, 
or  a  magnifying  glass,  you  may  perceive  that  these 
are  not  all  of  one  kind,  some  being  perforated,  which 
are  the  stings,  while  others  are  not.  Each  stinir 
stands  upon  a  pedestal,  and  this  pedestal  performs  the 
office  both  of  gland  and  jioisonbag.  It  is  cellular 
and  spongy  within;  the  sting  is  placed  on  its  top,  and 
may  be  moved  by  a  slight  pressure  to  either  side,  or 
round  in  a  circle:  it  seems  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  a 
universal  joint.  When  a  body  touches  its  point,  the 
base  is  pressed  down  into  the  spongy  pedestal,  and 
the  poisonous  fluid  rushes  up  through  the  tube  of  the 
sting,  and  flows  out  of  the  terminal  aperture. 

RED    COB  CORN. 

This  corn  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  good 
repute:  it  grows  readily,  and  is  early.  The  stalk  of 
the  corn  is  red,  also  the  cob,  but  the  grain  is  yellow. 
This  corn  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr! 
Joel  Lightner.  I\lr.  Lightner  mixes  his 'seed  corn 
previous  to  planting,  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  fish- 
oil,  which  preserves  the  grain  from  >vorms,  &c.  He 
does  not  plant  his  corn  as  early  as  farmers  in  o-ene- 
ral;  he  waits  until  the  temperature  is  regular,  above 
sixty,  when  the  locust  leaves  are  fully  expanded, 
there  being  then  no  danger  from  frost. 

[Lancaster  Miscellany. 


THE  BEEF  MARKET. 
Farmers  and  herdsmen  in  the  country,  may  per- 
haps be  pleased  to  learn,  during  the  present  pinching 
times  for  money,  that  there  is  one  method  by  which 
they  can  readily  fill  their  purses.  We  were  inform- 
ed yesterday,  by  the  butchers  in  Fulton  Market,  that 
never  at  any  period  since  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain — that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  seventeea 
years— has  the  beef  market  of  New  York  been  so  ill- 
supplied  as  at  the  present  lime.  The  stock  of  cat- 
tie  in  market  is  unusually  small,  and  has  been  so  for 
several  weeks.  Of  fine  beeves,  very  few  are  to  be 
had;  and  if  the  dealers  in  this  stock  desire  high  prices, 
and  quick  sales,  so  favorable  a  time  as  this  very  rare- 
ly occurs.  For  some  weeks  past  the  butchers  have 
been  so  much  troubled  to  procure  prime  cattle,  as  ol- 
ten  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  their  customers  with  the 
nice  steaks  and  sirloins  laid  snugly  aside  for  them- 
selves. This  will  not  answer.  We  like  to  see  the 
caterers  f.ir  the  meat-market  wearing  plump  cheeks, 
fresh  and  rosy.  Of  such  it  will  do  to  buy.  You  caii 
generally  tell  what  quality  ol'  mea'  a  butcher  keeps 
from  his  looks.  "Who  kills  fat  oxen,  will  himself  be 
fat."  Woe  betide  this  fair  city,  when  the  butchers 
grow  lean  like  Cassius.  And  that  such  may  not  be 
their  fate,  let  the  drovers  in  the  country  bestir  them- 
selves.— J\''.  York  Commercial. 

Why  should  grapes  be  eaten  soon  after  they  are 
gathered? 

Because,  unlike  other  fruits,  grapes  do  not  improve 
in  flavor  after  gathering. 

Why  does  an  apple,  when  cut,  first  appear  white, 
and  after  a  time  brownish? 

Because  a  fermentation  arises  from  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
apple  having  previously  been,  by  its  tough  skin,  pro- 
tected from  the  contact  of  the  ^ir.— Donovan. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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MADDER,  (Rubia  Tinctoriujn.) 

The  following  directions  for  raising  this  plant  are 
copied  from  "The  Emporium  of  Arts:" 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  offsets  or 
geeds.  If  the  latter  method  is  preferred,  the  seed 
should  be  of  the  true  Turkish  kind,  which  is  called 
lizari,  in  the  Levant.  On  a  light  thin  soil,  the  culture 
cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  great  profit.  The  soil  in 
which  the  plant  delights  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  being 
three  feet  in  depth,  or  more. 

The  ground,  being  first  made  smooth,  is  divided 
into  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alternate  alleys  half  as 
wide  again  as  the  beds.  The  reason  of  this  extraor- 
dinary breadth  of  the  alleys  will  appear  presently.  In 
each  alley  is  to  be  a  shallow  channel  for  the  conve- 
nience of  irrigating  the  whole  field,  &c.  That  part 
of  the  alley  which  is  not  occupied  may  be  sown  with 
legumes. 

The  madder  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  acre, 
about  the  end  of  April.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  young  plants  begin  to  appear;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  month  of  September,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ground  well  watered  and  free  from  weeds. 

If  the  plants  are  examined  in  autumn,  they  will 
be  found  surrounded  with  small  yellow  offsets,  at 
the  depth  of  two  inches;  and  early  in  September,  the 
earth  from  the  alleys  is  to  be  dug  out  and  laid  over 
the  plants  of  madder,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet."     With  this  the  first  year's  operation  ceases. 

The  second  year's  work  begins  in  May,  with  giving 
the  beds  a  thorough  weeding;  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  supply  them  with  plenty  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  September  the  first  crop  of  seed  will  be  ripe; 
at  which  time  the  stems  of  the  plants  may  be  mown 
down,  and  the  roots  covered  a  few  inches  with  earth 
taken,  as  before,  out  of  the  alleys. 

The  weeding  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring  of  the  third  year;  and  the  crop,  instead 
of  being  left  for  seed,  may  be  cut  three  times  during 
the  summer,  for  green  fodder;  all  kinds  of  cattle  being 
remarkably  fond  of  it. 

[n  October  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  offsets  care- 
fully separated,  and  immediately  used  to  form  a  new 
plantation;  and  the  roots  after  being  dried,  are  sold, 
either  without  further  preparation  or  ground  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  sprinkled  with  an  alkaline  ley. 

The  roots  lose  four-fifths  of  their  weight  in  drying; 
and  the  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  two  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  dry  saleable  madder. 

Maddor  usually  sells  for  about  thirty-two  dollars 
per  hundred;  so  that  the  produce  of  an  acre,  as  above 
ataled,  would  amount  to  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 


TO  PRESERVE  POTATOES. 

To  preserve  the  original  flavor  of  potatoes,  as  you 
dig  them,  or  take  them  from  the  hole,  pack  them  in 
tight  casks,  in  layers  or  sand,  which  keeps  out  the 
air,  and  preserves  them  sweet.  *S 


ERRATA. 
Atpogc  92,  column  2,  for  nG9  read  IG79. 

"         "  "  for  hyperbole  read  hyperbola. 

VALUABLE    COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  'i'eeswater  and  tlolderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  ap|ilication  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswatcr  Heifers,)  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  rross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  two  months  old.  Apply  to  I.  1. 
Hitchcock  at  the  OfBce  of  the  American  Farmer. 


>  Inches,  we  suspect  it  should  be  instead  of  feet. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand,  we  ofler 
for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store, 
the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 

EARLY  DUTCH,  I  WHITE  FLAT 
EARLY  WHITE  DUTCH,    RED  TOP, 

GARDEN  STONE,  |  YELLOW  FLAT, 
YELLOW  ABERDEEN,      RUTA  BAGA, 

LARGE  NORFOLK  FIELD,  |  YELLOW  BULLOCK. 

Also  the  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva- 
nia Field,  and  Cushaw. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $\bO.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&.C. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  slock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  $15.  Horse 
Powers  $75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Grant  street,  near  Prnll  street  wharf. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shelters;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  VVeeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &.c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


BAi.Tzuoax:  fsicus  cusbent. 


Baltimore  Market. — Business  continues  excessive- 
ly dull,  very  little  doing  in  flour  or  grain.  This,  how» 
ever,  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Very  small 
parcels  only  of  rare  ripe  white  wheat  of  the  new  crop 
have  come  to  market,  and  they  have  sold  at  prices  war- 
ranted only  by  particular  circumstances.  A  few  imall 
parcels  might  command  $1.2&.  Rye  is  dull  at  our  quo- 
tations. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.00  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.0U  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  i6.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  426  hhd.  Md.;  81  hhds. 
Ohio;  42  hhds.  Ken.  and  8  hhds.  Penn total  551  hds. 

Floor — best  white  wheal  family,  J6. 75  a  7.00;  super 

Howard-street,    6.12  a  6.26;    city    mills,  . a   6.00 

Susq.  6.00  a ;    Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.10  a ;  white  do  1.20o  1.25;  Susq. 

— Corn,  white,  60  a — .yellow   62  a  — ;  Rye,  70  a 

— Oats,  44  a  45. — Beans,  76  o  80— Peas,  65  a  70 

Clovek-seed  — a Timothy,  —  a Or. 

CHARD    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrasi 

a Herd's,  75   a  87i--Lucerne  —  a  37j  lb. 

Barley,-Flaxseeli  1.50ol.62-CoTTON:Va.8nlO— Lou. 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  n.  lli~Tenn..8  n.  10;  N.  Car.  8  o  .  Ift- 

Upland  8  a  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  32  a ;  in  bbls. 

33  a  34 Wool,  yVashed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  60 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40o46;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  o  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35  • 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  ■ 
27;  half  do.  22  n  26;quarterdo  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 

Hemp,  Russia, ton  , $225(1230;  Country,  dew-rotted, 

0  7c.lb.  water-rot  ted.  7^0  8c. -Feathers,  36^  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.50    a , ground,  l.SOn — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30. OH;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a  80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6.75— 
Oak   wood,  3.00   o  3.25— Hickory, 4.50   a  . 
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Key-hoi. K  Cats — Angora  Cats.  Much  curiosi- 
ty was  awalicned  a  lew  months  aero,  by  tlic  publica- 
tion in  llie  Farmer,  of  a  letter  (nim  Ccun.  Purler  to 
Mr.  Skinner,  relative  to  Key  hole  Cats,  and  many 
enquiries  were  addressed  to  us  on  llie  sul)jpct.  Tlie 
following;  extract  of  a  letter  from  llie  Commodore, 
which  has  been  politely  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  Skinner, 
explains  the  mystery.  The  pair  of  Angora  cats 
which  the  Commodore  intends  to  send  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  country. 

"1  presume  the  cats  you  alluded  to,  for  which  Con- 
stantinople is  said  to  be  so  famous,  and  which  you  de- 
nominated •Key-hole  cats,'  can  be  no  other  than  the 
cats  of  Angora,  a  city  and  district  of  Anatolia,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  place. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Constantinople,  I  have  only  seen 
one  of  these  cats,  and  it  is  in  my  possession.  I  say  it 
for  it  is  of  the  neutergender.  and  every  way  qualified 
to  accompany  the  notes  of  the  celebrated  Madam 
Cat-alina.  1  ne\cr  knew  acal, whatever  the  gender, 
which  had  sweeter  notes  than  this  of  mine. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  animal,  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  of  double  the  size  of  our  common  cats,  eyes  as 
brilliant  as  ihechamelion's,  hair  assoft  assilk  and  long 
as  the  finger,  a  rnflf  still  longer  around  the  neck,  and 
a  tail  like  an  ostrich  plume,  flat  like  that  of  the  fly- 
ing squirrel,  and  in  its  sprinsis  used  for  the  s.inie  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  tamest  and  most  docile  animal  I  ever 
'  met  with,  and  as  playful  as  a  monkey.  I  have  never 
seen  it  catch  a  lat;  but  my  house,  which  the  day  be- 
fore I  brought  it  home,  was  swarming  with  rats  and 
mice  is  now  entirely  free  from  them.  A  general'mi- 
gration  took  place,  and  the  next  morning  my  neigh- 
bor killed  in  his  yard  eleven  at  a  single  shot,  which 
he  said  came  from  my  premises. 

"I  have  spoken  for  a  pair  Ihaf  have  not  been  dis- 
qualified from  propagating  their  species  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  them  to  you." 

New  Orname.vtal  Tri:e.  The  seed  mentioned 
by  Commodore  Porter  in  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Skinner,  has  been  received  and  handed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  America.T  Farmer  for  cultivation. 
We  have  the  pleasuie  of  being  able  to  state  that  it 
has  vegetated,  and  the  plants  are  now  growing  fine- 
ly. According  to  present  appearances  the  tree  is  a 
species  of  acacia;  tlie  seeds  are  exactly  like  those  of 
that  tree,  as  are  also  the  young  plants.  From  the 
name  furnished  by  the  commodore,  we  can  get  no 
clew  to  the  botanical  name.  On  the  label  of  the  box 
it  is  marked  Gtiul  aghmlJ-Ruae  Tree.  The  only 
name  we  can  find  any  way  resembling  guul  aghadj, 
is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Cndia  purpurea, g-«d/ii/. 
The  Cadia  purjnn-ca  is  an  Arabian  plant,  of  the  habit 
of  acacia,  and  somewhat  resembling  it;  grows  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  with  large  purple  and  w  Tiite  flowers. 
If  the  tree  sent  by  the  commoi'ore  is  the  Cadia,  we 
fear  that  it  will  not  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters, 
as  that  is  a  hot  house  plant.  We  shall  be  greally 
obliged  to  any  one  who  can  furnish  the  botanical 
nanne  of  this  plant.  If  we  succeed  in  rearing  these 
trees,  Mr.  Skinner  will  have  a  considerable  number 
for  distribution  next  sprintr. 

Com.  Porter  and  Mr.  Skinner  are 'entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  their  country  for  their  exertions  to  introduce 
new  and  valuable  articles  into  our  fields  and  gardens. 

Extract  of  a  IcUer  from  Commodore  Porter  to  J.  S. 
Skinner,  Esq.  dated 

Conslanlino])le,  Feb    16,  1S32. 

I  now  send  you  what  will  be  a  curiosity  in   the  U. 

States,  the   seed  of  the  Guul-aghad  or  the  rare  tree. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 

■seen.     It  grows  to  tho  size  of  an  ordinary   orchard 
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ajiple  tree,  throws  out  many  branches  i^xtendinir  hoii- 
zontally  and  afl'ords  a  most  delightful  shade."  It  is 
literally  covered  with  flowers  of  a  dark  pink  color, 
and  from  the  smell  though  not  from  any  resemblance, 
I  should  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Acacia, 
which  is  of  tlie  nature  of  the  locust.  This  tree  in 
no  ways  resembles  the  locust,  except  in  the  seed  pod 
and  the  seed.  The  bean  is  precisely  that  of  the  lo- 
cust bean,  and  if  the  planting  and  treatment  should 
be  the  same  as  would  be  practised  in  the  planting  and 
treatment  of  the  locust,  you  cannot  go  far  wrong.  The 
tree  is  a  rare  tree  here,  and  I  was  informed  "by  the 
Armenian  from  whom  I  obtained  the  seeds,  that  it 
was  a  native  of  Persia.  Its  name  in  Turkish  is  Guul, 
(rare)  Aghadj,  (tree)  and  is  pronounced  Goolagadegh. 

POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL. 

Tlie  Pomological  Manual  or  a  Treatise  onFrnils. 
By  yVilliam  Robert  Prince,  aided  by  [Villiam 
Prince.  8vo.  2  vols,  in  one.  416  pp.  Second  edi- 
tion, 1832. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  that  this  valuable  work 
has  passed  to  a  second  edition,  not  only  as  an  evidence 
that  its  merits  are  appreciated,  but  as  a  proof  that  a 
taste  so  favorable  to  steady  habits,  is  fast  increasing 
and  extending  amongst  our  countrymen. 

Another  volume  on  apples,  is  in  a  stale  of  prepara- 
tion: the  present  comprising  descriptions  ot  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  almonds,  filberts^ 
hazlenuts,  raspberries,  and  strawberries. 

A  treatise  of  this  kind  has  long  been  wanted.  We 
have  had  no  proper  test  by  which  we  could  know 
whether  our  fruit  trees  were  genuine,  or  not;  and  we 
recommend  this  work  as  a  book  of  reference  lo  every 
intelligent  cultivator. 

Some  varieties  of  fruit  are  known  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent names  that  an  amateur  is  continually  in  danger 
of  purchasing  the  same  kind  several  times  over.  "The 
virgalicu  isone  of  the  bestof  pears,"  says  a  friend, "you 
ought  to  have  it  by  all  means  in  your  collection."— 
Another  tells  him,  "the  St.  Michael  has  no  superior." 
A  third  says,  "the  Carlisle  is  uncommonly  excellent." 
"Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  Bean's  pear,"  says'a 
fourth.  "A  fruit  garden  is  not  completely  stocked 
without  the  Garner  pear,"  says  a  fifth.  "Get  the 
Doyenne  by  all  means,"  says  a  sixth,  "it  is  one  of  the 
best,"— and  a  distant  nurseryman  may  honestly  fur- 
nish all  these  at  different  times  before  ihe  purchaser 
may  discover  that  he  has  long  been  cultivatino-  theni 
all,  under  the  name  of  the  hxtlter  pear.  More  than 
twenty-five  names  of  this  fruit  are  enumerated. 

In  the  composition  of  this  work,  ihe  author  possess- 
ed extraordinary  advantages:  To  untiring  industry 
and  zeal  and  (perhaps)  the  best  library  on  the  subject 
of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  he  has  added  the  expe- 
rience of  his  father,  one  of  the  best  informed  cultiva- 
tors of  our  country.  As  might  be  expected,  numerous 
errors  in  nomenclature,  have  been  detected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  nurserymen,  now  that 
they  have  the  means  so  cheaply  placed  within  their 
reach,  will  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  endeavor- 
ing lo  ascertain  whether  the  trees  which  they  off'er 
for  sale  are  genu  ne  or  not.  Until  very  lately,  at 
some  nurseries  in  good  repute,  in  many  cases  the  pur- 
chaser had  a  small  chance  for  oblainintr  Uie  kind  ask- 
ed for,  and  could  have  no  reasonable  assurance  that  it 
would  resemble  that  which  had  been  named  and  de- 
scribed in  respectable  authors,— for  the  seller  himself 
did  not  know:  he  had  got  scions  under  that  name,  but 
whether  they  were  one  of  the  numerous  counterfeits 
that  have  been  palmed  on  importers  by  nurserymen  in 
Europe, — whether  the  name  had  been  mistaken  by 
some  careless  acquaintance, — or  whether  it  was  the 
true  kind,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

To  an  honest  nurseryman,  it  must  be  trying  to  find 
that  he  had  sold  spurious  and  inferior  varieties  to  his 
customers,  when  he  believed  them  to  be  genuine  and 
excellent,— that  he  had  taken  their  money  for  trees 
which  they  did  not  want.     In  such  case,  what  ought 


he  lo  do  to  preserve  a  good  conscience?  Hn  ought  to 
say,  "It  was  my  duty  to  see  that  my  trees  were  of  the 
true  kind.  My  customers dependeil  on  my  care,  know- 
ledge, and  integrity.  I  have  been  deceived,  or  cheat- 
ed [as  the  case  may  be]  but  that  does  not  authorise 
me  to  wrong  others, even  unintentionally.  My  custom- 
ers have  laid  out  their  money  for  trees  of  a  particular 
kind— they  did  not  get  them  Ihroiiffh  my  failurn— but 
they  want  them,  and  will  buy  them  a  second  lime 
sooner  than  do  without  thorn.  This,  in  conscience,  I 
cannot  permit.  I  have  now  the  true  kinds,  and  I  will 
supply  them/i-ee/com  charge,  without  delay." 

'I'he  following  extracts  from  M'liitosh'.i  Flora 
AND  Pomona  deserve  the  attenlion  of  nurserymen: 
"Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  Old  Uromplon- was  nmono-  the 
first  commercial  cultivators  of  fruits  in  [Britain.]"  who 
not  only  saw  llie  propriety,  but  actually  put  in  prac- 
tice the  scheme  of  forming  a  collection  of  trees  in  a 
bearing  slate,  in  his  own  grounds,  from  which  he 
might  be  supplied  with  heallhy  and  correcily-named 
scions  for  propagation,  and  thereby  remedy  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  all  the  confusion  which  has  been  hither- 
to experienced  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits;  and  which 
as  a  consequence,  was  certain  lo  attend  the  antiquated 
mode  ot  collecting  scions  wherever  they  could  be  pro- 
cured depending  solely  on  the  assertion  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  whom  they  are  received  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness. An  arrangement  of  this  kind  presented 
another  important  advantage,  namely,  that  many 
Iruils  have  been,  as  it  were,  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other,  thereby  enabling  the  inqnirino-  pomonolo- 
gist,  by  comparison  to  ascertain  which  were,  and 
which  were  really  not,  distinct  kinds;  and  also  to  de- 
termine their  several  merits,  as  well  as  to  point  them 
out  on  the  tree  to  purchasers. 

"This  very  rational  plan  has  now  been  very  o-ene- 
raly  adopted  among  the  most  respectable  nurserymen- 
and  IS,  we  consider,  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  es- 
tablisliing  the  nomenclature  and  merits  of  fruits  " 

Ihe  same  plan  has  been  adopted  at  the  Linnsean 
Uotanic  Garden;  and  our  author  remarks  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  2d  volume  of.  the  Pomological  Manual:— 
"  J/ie  great  number  of  specimen  tubes  at  present 
tmder  citllxire  in  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  es- 
tablishment whence  this  work  emanates,  is  calculated 
to  afford  the  most  important  facilities  for  future  inves- 
tigations, and  for  the  correction  of  errors  still  existino- 
in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits."  ° 

Figures  of  the  fruits,  either  from  xoood  or  stone 
would  add  much  to  the  appearance,  and  some  lo  the 
value  of  this  work;  and  we  hope  that  the  author  will 
be  encouraged  to  present  them  in  some  future  edition. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  in  difi-orent 
varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  as  those  of  the  pear, 
urot  the  apple,  there  are  many  characteristic  traits 
wliich  may  be  strikingly  sliown  even  in  uncoloied 
outlines.  Of  such  is  Ihe  length,  thickness,  and  direc- 
tion ot  the  stems;  and  the  shape  of  the  fruit  whe- 
ther round,  long,  unequal,  or  irregtd'ir,  includino-  the 
size  and  figure  of  the  persistent  cai.yx.  The  c°olors 
of  fruit  in  different  stages  of  ripeness,  or  in  different 
Situations  on  standard  trees,  vary  so  litlle,  that  on  the 
whole  we  think  that  plain  figures  are  nearly  as  useful 
as  the  most  finished  paintings — especially  when  we 
consider  tnat  the  finest  fruit  with  the  finest  colors,  is 
almost  always  selected  by  artists.  In  these  cases 
they  commonly  sacrifice  utili'y  to  elegance.        T. 

^  new  method  of  raising  Peas. — A  writer  for  Ihe 
Gardener's  Magazine,  recommends  a  new  mode  of 
raising  early  peas,  &.c.  This  consists  in  having  a 
quantity  of  turf  cut  into  pieces  of  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  which  are  plac- 
ed in  a  regular  manner  over  Ihe  surface  of  a  hot  bed, 
grass  side  downwards,  and  a  row  of  peas  is  sown  on 
each  row  of  turf,  and  afterwards  covered  with  soil; 
when  they  are  fit  for  transplanting,  no  more  is  requir- 
ed than  lo  lift  out  the  turf,  piece  by  piece,  with  the 
peas  growing  upon  it,  and  placed  them  where  theyaie 
to  produce  the  crop. 
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(From  the  Soulliern  Agricullurist  ) 

REMARKS  ON  THE  RED  AND  THE  WHITE 
CLOVER. 

"Rockny  Grove,  .Ibbevilh:  DUlricl,  \ 
2Sth  Jifril,  1832.      ] 

Dear  Sir, — T.'ie  following  remarks  on  the  cnlliva- 
tton  of  Red  Clover,  with  some  few  on  While  Clover, 
are  not  the  result  of  my  own  e.vjierience,  for,  uniii  llie 
present  yeai,  I  have  never  sowed  any,  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  sun  was  too  hot  and  our  soil  too  arid 
for  its  successful  cultivatiun;  but  they  are  the  result 
of  much  reading,  iniiuiry  and  reilettion  on  the  subject, 
and  from  witnessing  three  successful  experiments 
made  with  it  in  my  neighborhood  on  a  small  scale.  I 
investigated  the  subject  m  order  that  I  might  form  an 
opinion  for  myself  wbellier  or  not  it  could  be  success- 
fully ciiltivaled  in  iliis  slate;  in  doing  which,  I  took 
notes  of  whatever  I  thouglit  material,  and  relying 
most  upon  the  writings  of  the  Virginia  and  Norlli 
Carolina  farmers,  as  their  climate  appro.ximated 
nearer  to  ours  than  that  of  any  other  considerable 
growers  of  that  grass  whose  writings  I  have  met  with; 
and  having,  upon  this  investigation,  been  induced  to 
sow  fifteen*  acres  of  it  this  spring,  a  portion  of  them 
for  mowing  and  tne  remainder  for  pasturage,  I  reduc 
ed  these  notes  for  my  own  use  into  order  under  sepa- 
rate heads  fur  obvious  reasons.  If  you  think  they 
■will  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  publish  them,  or  if  you  have  mure  interesting  mat- 
ter to  give  us,  unhesitatingly  toss  them  into  the  fire. 
Kind  of  Soil. 
Anriciilturisls  agree  that  red  clover  will  not  suc- 
ceed on  a  wet  soil;  but  they  differ  much  as  to  tlie  soil 
best  adapted  to  it.  Mr.  Hugli  Rose  of  St.  Thomas' 
parish,  not  very  far  from  the  sea-board,  has  cultivated 
it  with  success  on  a  slitT  tenacious  clay;  whilst  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist  has  seen  it  suc- 
ceed in  high  sandy  soil,  near  the  sea-board  too,  if  I  un- 
derstand him  correctly.  Mr.  J.  E.  Calhoun  has  suc- 
ceeded well  with  it  in  Pendleton  district,  near  the 
mountains;  and  with  Col.  B.  H.  .Saxon,  in  Abbeville 
district,  it  has  grown  luxuriantly  both  on  a  high, 
loose,  brown,  loam,  or  dark  mulatto  soil,  and  also  in  a 
firm,  deep,  dark  grey  soil,  somewhat  flat  and  inclined 
to  be  moist,  though  very  far  from  being  wet;  both  of 
the  above  soils  having  a  stiff  clay  fiundalion:  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge,  1  am  told  it  has  suc- 
ceeded well  on  the  high  mulatto  soils,  which  are  ge- 
nerally loose  and  deep,  on  a  stiff  clay.  A  writer  in 
the  American  Farmer  says,  "it  prefers  a  light  sandy 
or  loamy  soil,  and  will  with  the  assistance  of  plaster 
thrive  well  upon  gravels."  In  the  Domestic  Ency- 
cloposdia,  it  is  said  lo  thrive  best  on  a  firm,  heavy  soil, 
whilst  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Americana,  a  preference  is 
given  to  a  deep  sandy  loam,  though  it  will  succeed,  it 
IS  there  said  in  any  soil  not  too  moist.  From  all  the 
information  I  have  collected  on  this  point,  I  think  a 
soil  with  a  stiff  clay  below  is  probably  best  adapted  lo 
it.  In  the  upper  country  of  Suulh  Carolina,  1  would 
prefer  a  loose  mulatto  soil,  when  ihe  clover  is  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  a  firm  heavy  one  if  sown  in  the  fall, 
for  reasons  hereafter  given;  but  I  believe  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  but  a  wet  soil. 

Preparation  of  the  Lund. 
Clover  being  a  small  and  light  seed  should  be  sown 
on  land  well  pulverized  by  the  culture  of  some  pre- 
vious fallow  crop;  or  the  land  should  be  well  plough- 
ed, cross  ploughed  and  bari'owed  so  as  effectually  lo 
loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil,  break  the  clods  and  de- 
stroy the  native  grass.  If  it  is  intended  to  sow  it 
with  small  grain,  the  land  should  be  harrowed  or 
brushed  with  a  heavy  brush  after  the  small  grain  has 
been  ploughed  in  before  sowing  the  clover  seed. 


•  Two  of  my  neighbors  have  alao  sowed  this  spring 
an  equal  proportion. 


Clioicc  of  Seed. 
Clover  seed  is  too  often  heated  in  the  saving,  which 
destroys  its  vegetating  powers;  the  good  or  bad  quali- 
ty of  the  seed  may  be  discovered  by  filling  a  glass 
tumbler  half  full  of  water  and  dropping  a  few  seeds 
in:  those  that  sink  are  good,  those  that  swim  are 
generally  deprived  of  their  vegetating  powers.  If  the 
seed  is  plump  and  of  a  deep  purple, or  a  bright  yellow 
with  a  good  quantity  of  purple  and  brown  mixed  with 
it,  it  has  arrived  to  maturity;  but  if  of  a  faint  color,  it 
has  been  gathered  when  unripe.  Clover  seed  when 
properly  gathered  and  perfectly  ripe  will  continue  to 
vegetate  for  four  or  five  years. 

Time  of  Sowing. 
Clover  may  be  sown  i[i  the  fall  or  in  tiie  spring. — 
If  sown  in  the  fall,  October  is  to  be  preferred  in  this 
.Slate,  and  the  earlier  in  it  the  better,  that  the  young 
clover  may  acquire  strength  to  resist  the  winter  frosts; 
it  may,  however,  be  sown  from  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember lo  the  middle  of  November.  If  sown  in  the 
spring,  it  had  best  be  done  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  early  m  JMarch.  that  it  may  attain  a  sufKcient 
growth  to  sland  the  warm  weather;  but  it  may  be 
sown  from  the  middle  of  February  lo  the  middle  of 
April.  .Some  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  farmers 
sow  it  in  the  fall;  but  most  of  them  sow  in  the  spring. 
So  little  clover  has  been  cultivated  in  this  State,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  fall  or  spring 
is  the  preferable  time;  but  a  sufKcient  number  of  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made,  to  prove  that  ei- 
ther time  will  answer,  unless  the  season  is  indeed  a 
very  unfavorable  one.  If  clover  is  sown  in  the  fall  in 
the  upper  country,  I  would  prefer  sowing  it  on  a  firm, 
heavy  soil;  or  if  sown  on  a  light  one,  I  would  sow  it 
on  wheat  in  preference  to  oats.  The  winters  are  of- 
ten sufficiently  severe  to  destroy  fall  sown  oats  entire- 
ly on  light  soils  or  mulatto  land,  (which  last  the  frost 
takes  a  greater  effect  upon  than  any  other  soil,  so 
much  so  as  to  spew  the  land  up  as  it  is  termed)  and 
when  the  oats  are  destroyed,  1  fear  the  clover  would 
be  also,  either  by  the  cold  or  from  want  of  a  protect- 
ing crop  in  the  spring  and  summer;  whilst  oats  sown 
upon  a  stiff  firm  soil  have  borne  without  injury  the 
severest  winters.  So,  also,  a  field  with  a  southern 
aspect  should  be  preferred  for  fall  sowing.  1  am  led 
to  this  opinion  from  the  following  fact.  In  October, 
1827  or  'dS,  I  sowed  oats  in  a  field  which  sloped  from 
the  north  and  the  south  sides  downwards  to  the  cen- 
tre. There  were  severe  frosts  that  winter.  The 
oats  on  the  southern  part  of  the  field,  which  sloped 
downwards  towards  the  north,  were  killed  to  a  plant; 
whilst  the  oats, on  the  northern  part  of  the  field,  with 
a  southern  aspect,  were  uninjured;  the  soil  and  all 
other  circumstances  precisely  the  same. 

Qiiantily  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. Some  sow  only  four  quarts  and  others  as  high 
as  ten  quarts  to  the  acre,  when  intended  for  hay  or 
seed,  but  less  when  for  pasturage.  In  Loudon  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  the  usual  quantity  is  four  quarts  per 
acre  when  intended  for  hay  or  seed,  and  two  quarts 
when  for  pasturage.  In  Maryland  six  quarts  in  the 
first  case  and  four  in  the  second.  In  Pennsylvania 
four  quarts.  A  writer  in  Ihe  American  Farmer  says, 
"froin  six  to  ten  quarts  may  be  sown  to  the  acre;  there 
is  little  danger  of  its  being  too  thick.  Soils  require 
more  or  less  seed  in  jjroportion  to  their  richness,  poor 
soils  requiring  the  least."  "More  seed  is  required 
for  spring  than  for  fall  sowing."  Mr.  Hugh  Rose 
says  four  quarts  of  seed  are  sufficient.  If  a  farmer  has 
plenty  of  seed  1  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reason 
why  as  much  seed  should  not  be  sown  for  pasturage 
as  for  hay  or  seed.  In  all  these  cases,  seed  which 
has  been  well  cleaned  from  the  chaff  is  meant;  for 
where  seed  is  sown  with  the  chaff,  the  usual  quanti- 
ty is  a  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Manner  of  Sowing. 
Clover  being  a  very  tender  grass  when  young  is 
liable  lo  be   destroyed  by  severe  frosts  in  winter  if 


sown  in  the  fall;  and  by  warm,  dry  weather  when 
sown  in  the  spring;  on  which  account  it  is  generally 
sown  with  or  on  small  grain,  which  protects  it  in  its 
young  and  lender  stale  against  the  frosts  and  the  sun. 
Clover  will  succeed  well  in  South  Carolina  without 
any  protecting  crop  if  favored  by  a  mild  winter,  or  a 
cool  dripping  spring,  as  jiroved,  on  a  small  scale,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Ruse,  in  the  lower  country,  and  Col.  Sax- 
on in  the  upper;  but  the  agricullurist  should  calculate 
on  having  the  usual  seasons.  From  the  frequent  se- 
vere winters  in  ihe  upper  country  it  would  probably 
fail  nearly  as  often  as  it  would  succeed  if  sown  with- 
out a  protecting  crop;  and  I  have  witnessed  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  warm,  dry  springs  lo  make  me  hesi- 
late  about  speculating  on  a  cool  dripping  one:  and 
even  if  such  a  spring  should  occur,  it  must  be  sown 
in  drills  and  worked  well,  or  our  native  grasses 
and  weeds  will  destroy  il;  lo  do  which  would  con- 
sume lime,  not  to  be  spared  at  that  season  of  Ihe 
year  where  cotton  is  cullivated  as  a  market  crop. — 
Besides  sow  it  as  you  will,  you  will  receive  no  crop 
from  it  the  first  year,  as  far  as  I  can  discover;  whilst 
if  sown  with,  or  on  small  grain,  you  will  get  a  crop  of 
that  without  any  additional  trouble.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  pursue  the  usual 
course  and  sow  it  with  small  grain  until  more  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  shows  the  other  to  be  the  prele- 
rable  one.  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  however,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent o])inion;  but  as  this  opinion  seems  founded  on  a 
single  experiment,  its  correctness  may  be  doubled 
without  any  disrespect  to  that  genlleman's  opinion; 
and,  besides  Mr.  Rose,  I  have  met  with  no  writer 
who  recommends  sowing  clover  without  a  protecting 
crop  of  small  grain  or  some  liardy  grass,  such  as  or- 
chard grass,  rye  grass,  or  blue  grass,  &.c.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  merely  whether  to  insure  suc- 
cess with  red  clover  in  this  State,  it  should  be  sown 
with  a  protecting  crop  or  without  il;  but  also  whether 
the  success  without  it  is  so  much  greater  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  small  grain  which  in 
the  upper  country  is  an  important  consideration,  as 
wheat  is  there  cultivated  with  success  as  well  as 
other  small  grain.  In  two  out  of  three  experiments 
made  with  red  clover  in  this  neighborhood  by  Col. 
Saxon,  hesowed  his  clover  with  his  oats  in  the  sprintr; 
he  obtained  a  full  crop  of  oats  and  the  clover  succeed- 
ed perfectly.  Fall  sowing,  without  a  protecting  crop, 
would  succeed  bettor  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
country,  fur  there  the  winters  are  considerably  milder. 
In  Europe,  and  throughout  the  LTniled  States,  even 
as  far  south  as  Virginia,  clover  is  usually,  perhaps,  I 
might  say  invariably  sown  with  a  protecting  crop  of 
some  kind.  In  sowing  clover  the  field  should  be  laid 
off  in  lands  not  more  than  eight  feet  wide  on  account 
of  the  lightness  of  the  seed,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  sow 
clover  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  small  grain  sown 
the  previous  fall,  the  small  grain  should  be  ploughed 
in  with  a  shovel  or  mould-board  plough,  as  tliey  leave 
water  furrows,  which  from  their  width  and  depth 
will  be  sufficiently  plainly  seen  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  save  the  trouble  of  slakinj;  off  the  field  at  that 
season  for  sowing  the  clover.  The  field  should  then 
be  levelled  either  with  a  hanow  or  heavy  brush. — 
Clover  being  a  very  light  seed,  can  be  sown  regularly 
only  in  calm  wealhcr.  Where  it  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, il  is  generally  sown  in  the  chaff"  broadcast; 
but  if  the  seed  has  been  freed  from  the  chaff,  Sic. 
there  are  four  ways  of  sowing  it. 

1st.  Mix  the  seed  with  sand,  ashes.  Sic.  and  sow 
it  as  turnip  seed  or  any  other  small  seed  is  sown, 
broadcast;  or, 

2d.  Take  as  much  of  the  clean  seed  as  can  be  held 
between  the  thumb  and  two  fore-fingers  for  every  two 
casts  or  steps,  and  let  the  casts  not  exceed  the  width 
of  the  lands;  or, 

3d.  Sow  it  with  one  of  Bennett's  drills,  made  for  that 
purpose;  or, 

4th.  A  box  may  be  used,  made  as  follows,  viz:  se- 
ven feet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  five  inches  wide, 
of  light  half  inch  plank.     The  box  should  be  divided 
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into  seven  parts,  each  division  having  Iwu  holes  bored 
through  the  bottom  hall"  an  inch  in  diameter  and  pac- 
ed diagonally.  iSquare  jiieces  of  stoul  paper  are  to  be 
pasted  over  the  holes  on  the  inside  of  the  bo.\,  and  a 
hole  must  be  burnt  with  a  cuarse  knitting  needle 
through  each  paper.  At  about  one-third  ol  the  dis- 
tance from  each  end  of  the  box  should  be  fastened 
strong  leather  straps  by  which  the  box  is  held  (or  ra- 
ther which  passing  over  the  shoulders  of  the  sower 
supports  or  hangs  the  box)  and  a  little  agitated  in  car- 
rying betore  the  sower,  in  a  direction  crossing  the 
lands  while  he  walks  along  the  lands.*  If  this  mode 
of  sowing  is  adiipted,  the  lands  should  be  laid  off  not 
quite  as  wide  as  the  box  is  long.  The  seed  can  be 
sown  broadcast  with  greater  regularity  with  this  box 
llian  in  any  other  manner.  If  clover  is  sown  in  the 
spring  on  small  grain  which  was  sown  in  the  fall,  it 
is  lecomiitendcd  to  harrow  in  the  teed  with  a  light 
harrow  or  much  will  be  lost;  which  operation,  it  is 
said,  will  benelit  and  not  injure  the  small  grain. — 
^Thiu  appears  to  me  to  be  a  harsh  operation,  never- 
Tlieless,  1  will  try  it  on  a  small  part  of  the  wheat.) — 
Clover  is  often  mi.xed  and  sown  wiih  othcrgrass  seed, 
such  as  Timothy,  Orchard,  Rye,  Blue  grass,  &.c.  in 
the  proportion  of  two  of  clover  to  one  of  the  other.  It 
is  said  that  none  uf  these  foreign  grasses  succeed  well 
in  our  State,  but  the  same  tiling  has  heretofore  been 
said  of  clover.  Dr.  Frost  saw  in  Abbeville  district  a 
patch  of  blue  grass  growing  so  luxuriantly  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  urge  me  to  try  it;  and  at  Dr.  Ileid's,  in 
my  neighborhood,  is  a  patch  of  the  same  grass,  which 
has  succeeded  well.  Blue  grass  is  said  to  be  an  an- 
tidote to  the  effects  which  the  second  crop  of  clover 
'  has  upon  stock,  and  to  be  a  beneficial  grass  to  the  gra- 
zier, but  a  pest  to  the  farmer  if  injudiciously  manag- 
ed. Clover  is  sown  indiscriminately  on  wheAt,  rye, 
and  oats,  but  is  most  generally  sown  on  wheat.  1  would 
prefer  sowing  it  with  or  on  the  latter  as  it  bears  the 
winter  better  than  oats  and  is  cut  before  either  of  the 
others,  and  the  sooner  the  protecting  crop  is  cut  after 
the  clover  has  attained  strength  enough  to  withstand 
the  sun  and  compete  with  the  native  grasses  and 
weeds,  of  course  the  better.  Clover  seed  should  be 
covered  very  lightly,  if  covered  at  all;  but  from  the 
experiment!  made  this  spring,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
covered,  but  as  lightly  as  possible.  At  the  north  it 
is  frequently  sown  whilst  snow  is  on  the  ground;  in 
Kentucky,  I  am  told  the  practice  of  some  is  to  brush 
il  in  lightly,  when  it  has  not  been  sown  on  the  snow. 

J\Iowing. 
Clover  yields  not  less  than  two  crops  each  year. — 
The  first  stands  unrivalled  for  hay;  from  the  second, 
seed  only  is  generally  saved,  as  ilu  hay  from  this 
crop  is  said  to  salivate  hurses,  though  il  will  answer 
for  other  kind  of  stock.  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  however, 
in  the  lower  part  o(  this  state,  cuts  his  clover  twice, 
viz:  early  in  ^May  and  late  in  July  and  then  permits 
il  to  go  to  seed;  but  as  the  clover  patches,  I  have  seen 
growing  in  Abbeville  district,  were  not  fit  to  cut  for 
hay  until  some  time  in  June,  but  one  cutting  for  hay 
can  be  calculated  on  there.  It  should  be  mowed  after 
it  is  in  blossom  and  "before  the  seed  is  formed.  Af- 
ter being  cut,  the  clover  should  remain  in  the  swartli 
onlil  it  is  dii^.d  about  two-tliird^  its  thickness;  it  is 
then  not  strewed  but  turned  over;  the  hay  should  be 
as  little  shaken  or  scattered  about  as  possible."  Ano- 
ther writer  in  the  .-Vmerican  Farmer,  directs  it  to  re- 
main in  swarth  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  two  days, 
then  rake  it  into  winrow  and  cock  it;  it  beinga  very 
erroneous  practice  to  spread  it  in  the  sun  and  turn  it. 
In  2d  vol  same  work,  p.  60,  it  is  said,  "when  the 
half  or  more  of  the  clover  heads  are  turned  from  red 
to  brown,  and  on  the  decay,  it  is  the  right  time  to 
mow  it.  Some  make  clover  hay,  by  following  the 
mowers,  and  spreading  the  swarths  as  soon  as  the 
dew  is  off.  and  making  it  up  into  cocks  before  night; 
some  make  it  into  cocks  immediately  after  the  mow- 


ers. It  is  a  hay  that  requires  great  altenliuii  in  curing, 
as  the  heads  and  leaves  will  bear  little  stirring  with- 
out crumbling;  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  raki'  it  alter  the 
dew  falls  in  the  evening.  The  hay  is  put  into  the 
slack  or  barn  the  day  alter  il  is  mown,  and  to  secure 
il  from  becoming  over  heated  or  mildewed,  some 
sprinkle  salt  alternately  between  each  layer  of  hay, 
which  assimilating  with  the  juices  of  the  hay,  pre- 
vents too  great  a  lermenlation;  some  put  a  layer  of 
straw  between  load  and  load  of  it;  the  straw  cunlructs 
so  much  of  its  moisture,  that  the  caltle  cat  it  free. — 
Where  straw  or  salt  are  not  used,  it  is  usual  to  make 
a  funnel  in  the  centre  of  the  slack  to  admit  the  air. — 
This  may  be  simply  done,  by  placing  or  leaning  five 
or  six  rails  against  a  centre  pule  to  stack  the  hay 
around."  When  salt  is  used  in  saving  clover  hay, 
the  quantity  used  is  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel 
per  ton. 

Saving  Seed. 
Some  farmers,  when  the  clover  is  sufficiently  ripe, 
mow  il — rake  il  into  wmrows  as  fast  as  cut — stack  il 
as  soon  as  convenient  under  cover  or  before  rain  if 
possible — and  when  wanted  spread  it  on  the  treadino- 
iloor  and  tread  il  out  with  horses — separate  the  straw 
from  the  chaff  and  seed,  and  clean  the  seed  from  the 
cliaft"  or  not,  as  they  prefer.  Seed  sown  in  the  chaft" 
is  said  to  vegetate  quicker  than  the  clean  seed,  the 
covering  of  the  seed  retaining  moisture.  Cattle  will 
eat  the  stiaw  when  saved  in  this  way.  Some  rake 
the  clover  into  small  heaps  as  soon  as  mown  and 
expose  it  in  the  field  for  several  weeks  to  pro- 
mote the  decay  of  the  husks  and  turn  the  heaps  in  wet 
weather.  When  the  husks  are  sutiicientiy  rotten 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  rubbing  the  heads  be- 
tween the  hands,  these  heaps  are  removed  early  in 
the  morning  or  in  damp  weather,  to  prevent  too  great 
a  loss  of  seed,  and  housed;  but  by  this  method  the  hay 
is  lost  as  food  for  cattle,  though  it  answers  well  for 
Uttering  the  stable  with  and  making  strong  manures. 
But  by  both  of  these  methods  the  seed  is  more  or  less 
liable  to  be  heated  in  the  saving,  unless  judiciously 
and  carefully  done.  One  of  the  above  methods  is  the 
course  pursued  by  the  majority  of  farmers.  Some 
farmers  use  a  machine  for  gathering  the  seed,  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  drawn  by  one  horse  and 
guided  by  a  man  or  boy.  "It  consists  of  an  open  box, 
about  four  feel  square  at  the  bottom,  and  about  three 
in  height  on  the  two  sides  and  back-part,  the  fore- 
part is  open,  and  has  fingers  fixed  to  it  either  of  hick- 
ory or  steel,  like  a  comb,  about  thirteen  inches  long, 
and  so  near  as  to  break  off  the  heads  from  the  clover 
stalks  between  them,  which  are  thrown  back  into  the 
box  as  the  horse  advances.  The  box  is  fixed  on  an 
axle-tree, supported  by  two  small  wheels,  about  (si.x- 
teen  inches  or)  two  feel  in  diameter;  two  handles  are 
fixed  to  the  hinder  part,  by  means  of  which  the  dri- 
ver, while  he  manages  the  horse,  raises  or  lowers  the 
machine  so  as  to  take  ofl'  all  the  heads  of  the  clover."* 
Hand  rakes  or  cradles  are  also  used  for  this  purpose, 
which  suit  small  farmers  still  better,  and  v.'iiich  are 
made  of  difterent  sizes,  in  proportion  fur  men,  women 
and  children.  This  instrument  is  made  of  a  thin 
board  eighteen  inches  long  and  ten  broad.  The  fore- 
part of  It  to  the  length  uf  nine  inches  is  sawed  into 
fingers;  a  handle  is  inserted  behind,  inclining  towards 
them,  and  a  cloth  put  round  the  back  part  of  the 
board,  which  is  cut  somewhat  circular,  and  raised  on 
the  handle;  this  collects  the  heads  orlops  of  the  grass, 
and  prevents  them  from  scattering  as  they  arc  struck 
oft'  by  the  cradle. f  These  hand  machines  may  be 
dragged  over  the  cleanest  parts  of  the  clover  so  as  to 
avoid  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  the  horse  rake  col 
lects  indiscriminately.     A   well  grown  boy   or  girl 


•  For  cut,  see  2d  vol.  American  Farmer,  p.  60. 


*  See  1st  vol.  American  Farmer,  No.  32,  p.  232,  for 
cut;  also,  see  cut  in  2d  vol.  Domestic  Encyclopoedia, 
p.  149. 

t  For  cut,  see  Domestic  Encyclopoedia,  2d  vol.  p. 
149;  and  American  Farmer,  1st  vol.  No.  35,  p.  219,  for 
cuts  of  a  very  similar  instrument. 


wdl,  is  said,  collect,  vvilli  one  of  these  hand  rakes  or 
cradles  four  flour  barrels  full,  well  packed,  in  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  hours,  equal  to  a  bushel  of  seed. 
The  seed  collected  either  by  the  horse  or  hand-rake, 
is  not  liable  to  be  heated  as  when  saved  by  mowing 
the  clover,  but  the  second  crop  of  hay  is  lost  unless  it 
;s  mowed  immediately  after  saving  the  seed.  The 
trouble  of  saving  the  hay  and  the  seed  by  mowing  it 
being  the  least, is  themanner  usually  pursued,  butthat 
by  the  horse  or  hand-rake  will  more  certainly  provide 
good  seed. 

Produce  per  Jlcre. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Calhoun  from  a  little  loss  than  an  acre  in 
Pendleton  district,  hauled  off  ••four  large  wa^on  loads 
of  hay,  as  much  piled  on,  as  four  large  mules  could 
draw."  Col.  B.  H.  Saxon,  from  one-filih  of  an  acre 
in  Abbeville  district,  got  near  one  ton  of  hay.  This 
clover  patch  of  Col.  Suxcm's  was,  it  is  true,  very 
highly  manured.  Besides  tliis  hay,  seed  can  be  col- 
lected worth  from  §4  to  <J:i  per  bushel,  and  a  great 
deal  of  inferior  hay  for  cattle  or  for  making  manure 
with.  A  farmer  of  Culpepper  County,  V^irginia, 
writes  that  from  an  acre  lot  of  clover  and  orchard 
grass  mixed,  eight  or  ten  head  of  cattle  or  horses, 
may  be  furnished  with  green  food,  from  April  until 
frost,  and  the  cutting  of  it  may  commence  when  the 
clover  IS  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  An 
acre  of  clover,  il  would  appear,  may  be  salely  esti- 
mated to  yield  as  much  hay  as  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of 
corn  will  yield  of  fodder;  and  the  saving  of  labor  will 
be  very  great  in  favor  of  the  clover.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  clover  must  be  cut  and  saved  at  the 
very  moment  when  in  the  working  of  the  cotton  crop, 
time  is  very  precious;  whereas  corn- fodder  is  not  ready 
for  gathering  until  some  lime  after  the  cotton  crop  is 
laid  by. 

Us  use  as  Pasturage. 

Red  clover  is  said  by  some  farmers  to  be  preferable 
to  any  other  kind  of  grass  as  pasturage;  bul  Col.  Tay- 
lor ot  Virginia,  prefers  the  while,  the  treading  of  the 
ground  seeming  necessary,  he  says,  for  the  existence 
of  wlule  clover,  whereas  red  clover  if  severely  graz- 
ed on  stiff  land,  will  be  eaten  out  by  white.  Clover 
red  or  white,  forms  an  excellent  pasture  for  all  kinds 
ol  stock,,  but  for  hogs,  red  clover  is  particularly  valu- 
able. They  should  be  turned  in  as  soon  as  it  in  blos- 
som, (but  not  before,)  and  will  thrive  on  it  exceeding- 
ly, and  if  well  salted  will  continue  to  do  so  as  lono- 
as  the  clover  lasts.  They  graze  on  it  without  ax- 
tempting  to  root,  and  will  not  require  to  be  fed  with 
corn.  Some  writers,  however,  say,  that  it  is  best  to 
tuiu  all  stock  oft' after  July,  as  the  second  crop  is  in- 
jurious to  them  all,  especially  to  horses,  and  it  makes 
the  best  seed.  The  second  crop  is  said  to  act  as  a  di- 
uretic OH  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  and  to  salivate 
horses  and  hogs.  Distdlers  in  Loudon  County,  Vir- 
ginia, who  attend  to  the  raising  of  hogs,  cultivate  red 
clover  as  the  principal  support  of  their  large  stocks  in 
the  warm  weather,  when  from  necessity  their  stills 
are  idle.  Blue  grass  is  an  antidote  to  the  efl'ecls  of 
clover,  is  a  fatlening  and  beneficial  grass  to  the  gra- 
zier, but  is  a  pest  if  injudiciously  managed  to  the 
farmer.  In  Uie  Domestic  Encyclopoedia,  "hogs  (are 
said)  to  thrive  exceedingly  upon  clover;  and  when 
soiled  no  food  is  moro  economical;"  but  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Americana,  it  is  said,  that  the  late  Judge 
Peters  of  Pennsylvania,  observed,  "that  swine  feed- 
ing on  clover  in  rhe  fields,  will  thrive  wonderfully; 
when  those,  confined  or  not,  fed  on  cut  clover  will 
fall  away."  "Red  clover  should  never  be  touched 
by  the  tooth  or  hoof  until  it  blooms." 

VViiiTK  clover  is  a  natural  grass  of  the  United 
States.  When  sown  by  itself  il  does  not  grow  tall 
enough  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe;  bul  when  mixed  with 
timothy  or  other  grass  makes  excellent  hay.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  used  as  pasturage.  Col.  Saxon,  ia 
my  immediate  neighborhood,  has  I'or  many  years  had 
a  large  pasture  of  il.  He  told  me  in  a  conversation  I 
had  with  him  on  the  subject  that  "white  clover  makes 
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fn  excellent  spring  pasture  and  prefers  a  moist  soil; 
't  comes  in  very  early,  lon^  before  the  common  grass- 
es of  our  country,  but  disappears  about  the  middle  of 
July  or  early  in  August.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  fond 
of  it,  but  it  salivates  horses  from  the  time  the  seeds 
begin  to  ripen.  It  prefers  a  close  moist  soil,  and  after 
it  has  once  taken  possession  of  land,  it  may  be  conti- 
nued for  many  years  by  occasionally  stirring  tlie  land 
with  a  plough  without  sowing  any  more  seed."  I 
have  now  lived  nine  years  in  his  neighborhood;  I 
found  this  pasture  there  when  I  came,  and  itisslillas 
good  as  ever;  and  my  own  observations  on  it,  satisfy 
me  that  the  above  statement  is  correct,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  Botany  of  Soulh-Caroiina 
and  Georgia,  says,  it  is  eaten  sparingly  and  reluct- 
antly by  slock  of  any  description.  "Sheep,  (says  Mr. 
Thomas  Saxon,)  should  not  be  kept  continually  on  it, 
but  should  be  occasionally  turned  off  for  a  few  days, 
or  they  will  decline."  Swine  thrive  well  on  white 
clover,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  ring  them  before 
turned  into  pasture  or  they  will  root:  a  precaution 
■which  is  not  necessary  with  red  clover  if  they  are  not 
turned  on  too  soon  and  taken  oft"  in  proper  time. 

Duration. 
In  the  2d  vol.  of  Elliott's  Botany,  it  Is  said  to  be  a 
perennial  plant;  about  the  year  1S17,  Mr.  Hugh  Rose 
sowed  a  patch  which  lasted  five  years.  A  writer  in 
the  American  Farmer  says,  "after  frequent  repetitions 
clover  fails;  on  a  dry  soil  it  will  last  three  years;  from 
the  first  crop  there  is  no  seed  worth  gathering;  the 
second  crop  grows  more  even  and  comes  sooner  to 
maturity;  the  successive  crops  deteriorate  every  year, 
until  choked  with  weeds  or  grass."  In  1829,  Col. 
Saxon  sowed  a  patch  in  this  district,  and  in  183C,  it 
is  still  growing  luxuriantly,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  the  last  year,  and  the  weeds  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing in  it.  Where  clover  is  cultivated  extensively,  it 
is  not  customary  to  allow  it  to  occupy  the  field  longer 
than  three  years  including  the  year  it  was  sowed,  and 
more  often  only  two  years.  Whether  this  course  is 
pursued  because  the  successive  crop  deteriorates,  or 
because  it  runs  out,  or  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  clover 
lay  as  manure,  or  from  pursuing  with  regularity  a  ro- 
tation of  crops,  I  have  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  as- 
certain; probably  all  or  several  of  these  reasons  may 
influence  the  course  pursued.  In  the  2d.  vol  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  p.  15,  it  is  said  to  be  generally  necessa- 
ry to  sow  clover  every  time  aflor  the  land  Is  cullivat  ■ 
ed;  but  neither  Mr.  J.  E.  Callioun  or  Col.  Saxon 
found  it  to  be  so  from  their  experiments.  These 
two  experiments,  may,  however,  form  exceptions  to 
the  above  rule,  which  though  laid  down  as  a  general 
one  is  still  so  expressed  as  to  show  that  there  are 
known  exceptions  to  it.  When  land  becomes  clover 
sick,  as  it  is  called,  fn.m  having  been  cultivated  many 
years  in  clover,  the  clover  must  be  discontinued  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  some  other  crop  substituted. 
From  half  a  bushel  to  one  bushel  of  plalster  of  Paris 
to  the  acre,  sowed  in  tlie  spring  on  clover,  is  said  to 
produce  an  astonishing  improvement  in  it. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thom.is  P.irker. 


HOKTXCUIiTURE. 


(From  the  Horticultural  Itcgislcr.) 


ON  SUPPORTING  NEWLY  PLANTED  TIM- 
BER TREES. 

Witlersley,  Dec.  10,  183 1. 
Genti^emen — V^arious  have  been  the  methods  re- 
sorted to,  lor  supporting  newly-planted  forest  trees, 
but  none  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  seem  to  equal  the 
system  I  am  about  to  explain;  all  the  usual  methods 
have  proved  partly  ineffectual,  as  they  have  invaria- 
bly caused  either  a  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the 
trees  they  were  Intended  to  preserve.  To  prevent 
the  evils  arising  from  the  friction  of  stakes  and  ban- 
dages, many  plant  their  trees  so  deep,  that  to  avoid 


destroying  them  one  way,  they  actually  do  itanother. 
By  this  improved  method,  the  trees  are  not  only  freed 
from  that  danger^but  the  unsighllinessof  stakes,  &c. 
about  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  ground,  is  entirely 
done  away;  the  stem  appearing  as  free  from  any  prop 
and  yet  standing  as  firm  as  though  the  tree  had  been 
planted  fifty  years.  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  proof 
of  the  utility  of  this  method,  than  the  newly  planted 
trees  I  observed  at  Chatsworth,  which  are  six  times 
larger  than  any  I  ever  before  saw  removed;  and  yet 
these  trees  stand  as  erect  and  areas  completely  cover- 
ed with  foliage,  as  though  they  had  continued  there 
many  years— and  all  Ibis,  without  the  least  particle 
of  a  support  to  be  seen.  This, at  once,  gives  the  sys- 
tem a  decided  advantage  over  every  other;  for  what 
could  have  looked  more  objectionable  than  to  have 
seen  them  propped  up  with  a  parcel  of  huge  stakes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  which 
such  slakes  and  bandages"  would  cost.  The  method, 
1  understand,  has  already  been  sent  into  the  world  as 
a  new  one,  and  I  give  the  publishers  of  such  a  system 
credit  for  so  doing.  My  motive  in  writing  is  to  sub- 
stantiate what  they  have  made  known,  and  to  show 
it  as  plainly  as  I  can  to  your  numerous  readers. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  employed  to  remove 
some  trees  that  had  been  planted  and  supported  in 
this  way,  about  thirteen  years  before,  when  I  found 
the  wood  perfectly  sound  and  the  support  as  firm  as 
ever.  For  five  succeeding  years,  I  was  present  at  the 
removal  of  great  numbers  of  large  trees,  which  were 
planted  in  an  open  lawn,  as  detached  objects;  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  tree  keep  its  erect 
position;  nor  did  I,  during  the  whole  of  the  five  years, 
ever  meet  willi  an  instance  in  which  the  system  fail- 
ed. I  made  every  Inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  so  com- 
plete a  plan,  and  found  that  the  person  employed  as 
the  manager  of  the  woods,  had  practised  it  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  before  at  several  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  seats,  to  which  he  went  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  ait.  Whether  the  invention  originated 
with  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  of  Doveridge,  or  not,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  he  certainly  introduced 
it  into  Derbyshire  about  that  time,  and  to  his  lasting 
credit,  gave  an  entire  new  feature  lo  his  domain  by 
beautifying  his  grounds  with  large  trees,  as  erect  and 
independent  of  the  storm  as  if  they  had  been  raised 
on  the  spot. 

The  support,  consists  of  three  straight  pieces  of 
wood,  laid  In  a  triangular  form,  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  three  hooked  stakes. 
When  the  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole,  the  roots  spread 
out,  and  the  earth,  after  being  broken  and  pulverized, 
well  shaken  amongst  them;  the  three  straight  pieces 
are  placed  in  a  triangular  form  round  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  on  the  top  of  the  ball;  and  the  triangle  made 
large  enough  for  a  hooked  stake  to  be  driven  in  at 
each  angle,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ball  of  earth  at 
the  root.  The  support  thus  completed,  the  earth  is 
filled  in,  and  the  tree  stands  perfectly  fast.  In  some 
situations,  it  is  advisable  to  make  holes  for  the  hook- 
ed stakes  with  an  iron  bar.  The  slakes  must  be 
driven  down  sufliciently  deep  for  the  turf  lo  be  laid 
evenly  over  the  top.  It  appears  to  me,  to  be  of  little 
consequence  what  kind  of  wood  the  supports  are 
made  of;  I  have  always  found  that  any  sort  would 
last  as  long  as  it  was  necessary. 

Nothing,  however,  that  I  can  advance  in  favor  of 
so  excellent  a  system,  will  be  half  so  convincing  as 
the  planting  of  a  single  tree;  and  by  properly  apply- 
ing the  materials,  no  person  could  have  tlie  shadow  uf 
a  doubt  of  the  tree  standing  as  securely  as  when  grow- 
ing in  Its  original  situation.  I  remain,  gentlemen, 
yours,  very  respectfully,  Georgk  Stafford, 

Gardener  to  llichnrd  Arkwrigiht ,  Esq.  Willcrslcij 
Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derhyshire,  England 


RU&AI.  ECONOTOY. 


Why  are  some  fruits  improved  in  sweetness  'by 
drying  or  half  withering  on  the  trees? 

Because  their  watery  parts  thus  exhale,  and  the 
sugar  is  virtually  increased  in  quantity. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

PART  III. 

DISEASES. 
It  is  proposed  to  pass  over  such  diseases  as  are  ei- 
ther of  infrequent  occurrence,  or  seldom  fatal;  and  to 
attend  to  those  chiefly  which  are  attended  by  risk,  or 
reduce  sheep  to  a  bad  condition.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
learned  in  this  department;  and  even  should  the  know- 
ledge of  the  disease  of  sheep  become  more  extended 
and  precise,  we  may  still  keep  in  mind  the  old  and 
true  saying,  that  prevention  Is  better  than  cure.  The 
grand  object  for  every  shepherd  is,  cnrefully  to  oh- 
strve  and  considir  Xfhat  may  be  the  cause  of  disease, 
and  to  make  such  experiments  in  the  management  of 
the  Jlock  as  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  his 
conjectures  as  to  the  causes  be  correct,  and  if  so  to 
avoid  them  as  much  as  possible  for  the  future.  He 
ought  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  farm,  in  respect  lo  soil,  dryness, 
moisture,  and  the  plants  growing  on  difterent  pans  of 
it,  and  to  guide  his  sheep  accordingly.  There  is  in- 
finitely less  trouble  in  this,  and  less  expense,  than  in 
doctoring,  and  it  aflbrds  also  considerable  intellectual 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  pecuniary  profit. 

ER.iXY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  to  which  sheep  are  lia- 
ble, to  which  the  preceding  observations  more  strong- 
ly apply,  than  to  that  most  destructive  one  known  un- 
der the  names  of  Braxy  and  the  Sickness.  It  chiefly 
attacks  lambs  about  the  end  of  autumn  and  beginning 
of  winter:  and  is,  unhappily,  a  disease,  the  symptoms 
of  which  can  seldom  be  observed  till  all  hope  of  cure 
must  lie  given  up.  Under  the  name  of  Bra.xy,  seem 
to  be  included  several  varieties  of  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, and  it  would  appear  that  general  inflammation 
of  the  whole  body  sometimes  occurs.  Inflammation 
of  the  bowels  seems  to  be  the  most  common  form  — 
When  a  sheep  is  observed  to  be  restless,  lying  down 
and  rising  up  frequently,  and  at  intervals  standing 
with  its  head  down  and  its  back  raised,  and  when  it 
appears  to  move  with  pain,  inflammation  may  be  sus- 
pected. The  progress  of  inflammation  excites  great 
pain;  but  when  mortification  comes  on  the  pain  ceases; 
and  thus  we  may  sometimes  account  for  an  animal 
dying  suddenly  while  apparently  well.  The  causes 
of  iuUammation  may  be  vnrious.  Costlveness  from 
eating  hard  dry  food,  drinking  cold  water  while  the 
body  Is  overheated,  or  being  plunged  into  cold  water 
while  in  that  state,  or  suddenly  chilled  by  a  shower 
of  rain  or  snow,  may  bring  on  this  destructive  mala- 
dy. Feeding  on  strong  rank  grass  is  also  strongly 
suspected  of  inducing  braxy,  whether  that  which  has 
been  too  much  saved,  or  that  which  grows  about  the 
tathe  where  cattle  have  been  grazing.  Along  with 
long  rank  leaves,  others  that  are  decayed  and  rotten 
or  flaccid  may  be  eaten,  and  together  with  the  too 
large  ([uanlity  of  such  rank  food,  which  young  sheep 
are  apt  to  swallow,  contribute  to  excite  fermeiitalion; 
and  this,  from  the  extrication  of  air,  swells  out  the 
intestines,  preventing  due  rumination; and  thus  while 
the  Ibod  itself  is  vitiated  and  does  mischief,  the  over- 
stretching of  the  bowels  causes  inflammation. 

To  obviate  such  causes,  it  may  piobably  be  advisa- 
ble lo  smear  the  hogs  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  flock.  This  will  operate  In  two 
ways.  First,  it  will  defend  the  animal  from  wet  and 
cold;  and  next,  the  irritation  excited  on  the  skin  by 
the  smearing  stuff,  if  containing  tar  or  turpentine, 
contributes  to  remove  any  tendency  to  inflammation 
from  the  internal  parts  This  is  a  circumstance  per- 
fectly understood  among  medical  men,  who  in  ordi- 
nary practice  apply  stimulating  matters  to  the  skin 
for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  blisters  act. 
As,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  the  vegetation  of  the 
grasses  becomes  feeble,  and  the  leaves   become  soft. 
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and  in  moisl  weather  rot,  it  will  be  of  iiii|iortaiice  to 
keep  the  sheep  away  from  the  richer  pastures,  until 
the  decayed  leaves  become  dry.  And  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  pasture  to  a  proper  slate,  it  may  be  useful  to 
allow  old  sheep  to  gruze  upon  it  lor  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  liogs  beinij  put  on;  and  thus  the  grass 
will  become  short  and  free  I'rom  rotten  leaves.  This 
will  have  another  advantage;  it  will  prevent  the 
hogs  fror;i  fillinj;  their  paunches  too  rapidly.  They 
should  be  driven  from  the  succulent  pasture  to  that 
which  is  drier,  every  night.  'J'he  value  of  turnips, 
alternating  with  dry,  heathy  food,  is  immense,  in 
preventing  this  destructive  disease.  Four  or  five 
hours  on  turnips  in  the  twenty  four  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  disease  appears  ear- 
lier in  the  season  on  lands  where  the  grass  has  been 
preserved,  and  at  a  later  period  where  it  has  been  re- 
gularly depastured,  h  ceases  when  winter  sets  in, 
but  appears  again  in  the  spring,  it  is  must  prevalent 
where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  heath  mixed  with 
fine  grass,  and  especially  where  fern  grows  in  abun- 
dance. Sheep  letding  on  strong  clay  land  are  not  apt 
to  be  aft'ected;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to 
mossy  soils  which  carry  evergreen  plants. 

it  is  of  much  importance  to  observe  this  disease, 
and  to  record  every  fact  connected  with  it.  The 
writer  of  this  manual,  many  years  ago,  proposed, 
while  he  was  convener  of  the  I'nze  Coiiiinittee  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  that  premiums  should 
be  offered  fur  essays  on  the  diseases  of  sheep.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  a  very  respectable  surgeon,  sent  in  some 
valuable  observations  he  had  maiJe;  and  it  is  believed 
his  cases  being  rejieated  here  will  be  attended  by  be- 
neficial effects,  botli  in  regard  to  furnishing  symptoms 
and  modes  of  cure.     The  following  are  selected. 

Case  1. — In  the  month  of  November,  the  18tb,  if  I 
recollect  right,  180i,  a  yonng  sheep  was  brought 
home  by  the  shepherd,  aftecled  with  sickness.*  The 
wool  was  clapped,  the  eye  was  languid,  red,  and  wa- 
tery. There  was  great  heal  over  the  body.  The 
mouth  was  dry,  the  breathing  quick,  and  somewhat 
difficult.  The  pulse  beat  frequent  and  strong;  audits 
lirabs  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  it. 

The  tail  was  cut  across  in  two  places,  when  a  con- 
sideiable  quantity  of  black  thick  blood  flowed  fiom  it. 
As  noglauber  sails  could  be  had,  a  handful  of  salt  was 
given  It,  dissolvtd  in  warm  water,  from  a  teapot;  it 
was  put  into  the  house,  and  the  door  shut.  In  about 
lialf  an  hour  it  was  laid  down  upon  some  straw,  and 
appeared  very  weak  On  approaching  it,  it  ruse,  but 
could  scarcely  wall;.  '1  he  tail  was  still  droppinir 
blood.  In  two  hours  afti.r,  it  was  standing,  and  ran 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  house  when  it  was  ap- 
proached. The  eye  was  rather  more  lively,  the  tail 
had  ceased  bleeding,  and  it  walked  without  any  diffi- 
culty. In  two  hours  inore  it  was  eating  some  hay 
that  had  been  given  to  it,  and  the  salt  ha°d  purged  it 
very  freely.  It  was  kept  in  the  house  all  nigh°;  and 
next  morning  when  led  out  to  the  park  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  it  ate  a  little.  The  wool  was  still  clap- 
ped, but  the  eve  was  lively,  and  ihe  burning  heat 
was  gone  off  I'he  skin.     The  purging  continired  all 

day.     It  was  again   put  into  the  house  at  night. 

ISexl  mornini;,  when  let  out,  it  seemed  quite  vvell, — 
aie  very  well  during  the  day;  and  next  day  was  sent 
to  the  flock.     It  had  no  relapse.  ' 

Case  2.— On  the  7th  of  December,  180  J,  another 
sheep  was  brought  home:  the  shejiherd  had  seen  it  af- 
fected in  the  morning,  but  it  was  not  brought  home 
till  a:ter  dinner,  on  account  of  the  distance.  When 
brought  huiue  it  cuuld  not  stand,  which  we  attributed 
to  the  tying  of  its  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried 
home  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles. 

The  eye  was  dull,  wool  clapped,  pulse  quick  and 
strong,  mouth  dry,  breathing  very  quick,  and  a  kind 

•  This  is  the  name  which  Mr.  S.  uses;  but  braxy  is 
the  most  common  name  for  the  disease  treated  of. 


of  palpitation  at  the  heart.  When  the  shepherd  laid 
it  down  from  his  back,  it  made  some  water,  which 
was  red  like  blood. 

On  cutting  the  tail,  two  or  three  drops  only  of 
blood,  black  and  thick  like  tar,  followed  the  incision, 
which,  however,  soon  stopped.  The  vein  on  the  in- 
side of  the  fore-leg  was  opened,  I rom  which  also  no 
more  than  two  or  three  drops  came,  of  the  same  black 
and  grumuus  a|>pearance.  The  ear  was  also  cut  in 
the  iiisidi',  but  little  or  no  blood  came  from  it.  An 
ounce  and  a  halt  of  glauber  salts  were  given  in  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  an  old  blanket  thrown  over  it. — 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  tail  was  bleeding 
very  freely,  but  the  other  places  had  stopped.  The 
animal  was  lain  down  and  could  not  rise.  The  pulse 
w'as  quick,  and  it  was  apparently  very  sick.  In  the 
evening,  about  two  hours  after,  it  was  much  in  the 
same  way,  only  the  skin  was  not  quite  so  hot. 

It  got  a  little  meal  boiled  in  water,and  the  blanket 
was  left  on  it  during  the  night.  On  looking  at  it  next 
moining,  it  was  risen,  but  scarcely  able  to  walk. — 
The  tail  had  bled  a  considerable  quantity,  and  it 
would  nut  eat.  The  wool  was  clapped  to  its  body, 
and  it  still  had  a  very  languid  appearance,  (probably 
from  the  blood  it  had  lost.)  It  got  a  little  more  boiled 
meal  and  water,  and  the  salts  had  operated.  In  the 
afternoon  it  was  eating  a  little  boiled  hay,  and  from 
this  lime  gradually  recovered,  without  any  other  appli- 
cation. It  continued  very  weak  for  about  eight  days, 
when  the  wool  was  risen  to  its  usual  appearance,  and 
it  was  sent  to  join  the  flock. 

As  the  sickness  did  not  appear  in  the  flock,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  again  trying  the  practice  at  that 
time. 

Case  3. — In  the  beginning  of  March,  however, 
1G04,  at  which  time  the  weather  was  very  cold,  a 
young  sheep  or  hog  was  brought  home  in  the  afternoon 
gasping  for  breath,  pulse  very  quick,  eye  quite  blood- 
shot, skin  remarkably  hut;  had  been  observed  not  eat- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  seemed  even  then  remarkably 
languid,  but  made  no  motion  as  if  affected  with  pain. 

On  cutting  the  tail  across  a  few  drops  of  blood,  like 
tar,  followed,  but  stopped  immediately;  the  ear  was 
cut,  the  neck-vein  was  opened,  the  vein  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  belly,  as  was  also  that  on  the  fore-leg, 
Irom  none  of  which  above  a  drop  or  two  came.  A 
dose  of  salts  was  given,  and  it  was  covered  with  a 
blanket.  On  going  to  look  at  it,  about  an  hour  after 
wards,  it  was  dead.  On  opening  the  body,  the  fourth 
stomach  was  found  mortified  over  all  its  upper  and 
luie  part,  which  extended  to  the  place  where  it  joins 
the  bowels,  which  were  all  quite  red,  as  were  the 
stuniachs  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  internal  coat  of 
them  all  was  very  loosely  attached,  and  the  smell  was 
extremely  disagreeable;  ihere  was  a  reddish  or  livid 
appearance  over  the  whole  body,  which  arose  partly 
Iroiii  the  blood  not  having  been,  drawn  from  the  ani- 
mal, but  more  particularly  from  the  previous  inliam- 
rnation  that  had  existed.  The  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  was  quite  full  of  the  same  dark  kind  of  blood 
that  came  from  the  incisions  made  before  death,  and 
the  whole  flesh  was  quite  soft. 

Case  4.— On  the  fjih  of  November,  1803, a  young 
sheep  was  observed  aft'ected  with  sickness,  belonging 
to  a  friend,  during  the  time  I  was  on  a  vist  at  his 
house.  He  had  ordered  it  to  be  killed,  alleging  that 
sickness  was  uniformly  fatal;  but  was  easily  persuad- 
ed to  try  Something  fur  its  relief,  as  if  it  succeeded,  it 
might  be  advantageous  in  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  appearance  of  the  sheep,  upon  viewing  it,  was 
by  no  means  favorable  for  a  trial.  The  wool  was 
clapped,  the  eye  was  red,  the  pulse  strong  and  full, 
the  skin  very  hot,  breathing  laborious,  witli  conside- 
rable wheezing,  and  it  was  scarcely  able  to  stand. — 
The  belly  was  somewhat  swelled,  and  the  mouth 
quite  pvched. 

It  was  bled  as  had  been  described,  in  the  tail,  neck, 
fore-leg  and  hind-leg,  belly  and  ear, from  which  there 
was  a  little  blood  got,  of  a  dark  color.  As  no  glauber 
salts  could  be  had,  a  handful  of  salt  was  given  to  it 


dissolved  in  a  teapot  full  of  warm  water,  and  it  was 
left  in  a  house  by  itself.  In  half  an  hour  it  wag  laid 
down,  and  we  thought  it  dying.  On  going  to  it,  it 
rose,  but  could  n(jt  walk.  The  tail  was  bleeding  pret- 
ty t'reely,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  it  was  rather  of 
a  redder  color,  the  pulse  was  quicker,  but  not  so 
strong,  and  the  other  wounds  had  bled  a  little;  the 
symptoms  were  not  increased,  but  did  not  seem  bet- 
ter. 

As  there  happened  to  be  some  salt  petre  or  nitre  in 
the  house,  we  gave  it  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  in  another 
teapot  of  warm  water;  but  reserved  the  half,  which 
was  afterwards  given,  at  the  interval  of  an  hour, 
when  the  heat  was  rather  less,  and  the  skin  some- 
what moist.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  it  had 
made  a  considerable  quantity  of  waler,  and  seemed 
rather  more  relieved.     In  two  hours  more  the  salt  had 

operated,  and  the  wound  still  conlinued  dropping. 

It  got  a  large  teapot  full  of  meal  and   water.     Next 

morning  it  looked  much  better,  but  would  not  eat. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  it  ate  a  little  boiled  hay 
which  it  lived  on  for  two  days,  when  it  was  put  into 
a  park  by  itself.  In  two  days  more  it  was  sent  to 
join  the  flock. 

Case  5.— In  the  month  of  April,  1804,  when  the 
weaiher  was  unseasonably  cold,  on  the  1-iih,  a  hog 
was  brought  in,  affected  with  sickness.  It  was  ob- 
served by  the  shepherd  at  mid-day,  and  was  brought 
home  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  bled  in  the  tail,  fuim 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  came;  it  got  a 
dose  of  glauber  salts,  and  had  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
nitre,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  of  which 
it  got  a  pint  every  two  hours.  At  bedtime  the  tail 
continued  bleeding,  and  seemed  rather  easier.  On 
looking  at  it  next  morning,  it  was  stiff,  having  died 
in  the  night. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  general  redness  apparent 
in  sheep  dying  of  the  sickness,  was  very  observable. 
The  bowels  were  all  aft'ected,  but  none  of  them  seem- 
ed to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease,  as  no  mor- 
tification was  apparent  in  any  of  them.  The  flesh  of 
the  body  was  all  of  a  livid  hue,  and  the  inflammation 
seemed  to  be  generally  dift'used  over  if.  Black  clots 
were  found  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  the  food  in  the  stomachs  mio-ht  have  been 

rubbed  between  the  fingers,  like  dry  sand  or  chaff. 

There  was  also  a  redntss  observable  in  the  brain. 

I  have  had  many  more  opp<iriuiiities  of  makino-  ex- 
periments upon  sheep  aft'ected  with  sickness,  a  detail 
of  which,  after  what  hath  already  been  said,  would  be 
unnecps-ary.  Taking  the  a\  erage,  however,  of  those 
that  have  been  afl'ecied,  I  have  been  enabled,  by  the 
practice  laid  down,  to  save  three  out  of  five.  The 
proportion  is  even  greater;  but  allowing  for  contino-en- 
eies,  such  as  their  being  nearly  dead  before  being 
brought  home,  I  have  slated  this  as  the  proportion: 

Number  afl'ected  - 25 

Died 9 

Recovered  -- --16 

BUtCKSHUACK. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  same 
with  Braxy;  but  it  occurs  at  a  different  season,  during 
summer,  and  early  in  autumn.  It  is  probably  inflam- 
matory, and  is  brought  on  by  overdriving  and  conse- 
quent overheating,  and  the  impatience  of  shepherds 
making  too  much  use  of  their  dogs. 

DIARRHCEA. 

Purging  seldom  proves  fatal  to  sheep.  It  is  soma- 
times  of  service  to  their  general  health,  and  ought 
never  to  be  stopped  too  soon.  But  this  complaint 
sometimes  proceeds  so  far  as  to  bring  on  oreat  debili- 
ty, if  lis  violence  be  not  checked.  When  the  flux  is 
moderate,  change  of  diet,  from  soft  to  dry  food,  for 
a  few  days,  may  eft'ect  a  cure.  But  if  the  purging  be 
considerable,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk 
may  be  given  in  an  English  pint  of  cows'  milk^a  lit- 
tle warmed.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  two  days,  if  symptoms  of  amendment  have  not  ap- 
peared. If  the  purging  be  very  violent,,  and  attend- 
ed by  straining,  the  first  dose  should  be  a  dram  of 
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rhubarb,  and  after  it  has  operated  chalk  may  be  given. 
When  cured,  the  animal  must  be  gradually  accustom- 
ed to  its  pasture,  otherwise  the  lender  rich  grass  may 
occasion  a  relapse. 

DYSENTERY. 

This  disease,  which  may  be  termed  a  violent  diar- 
rhoea, or  looseness,  is  known  in  different  places  by  the 
names  cling,  breckshuack,  and  braxy.  A  sheep  af- 
fected by  it  lies  down  frequently,  and  rises  again  at 
short  intervals.  It  voids  faeces  very  often,  almost 
every  time  it  gets  up.  It  eats  little,  and  does  not 
chew  the  cud. 

When  the  disease  has  advanced  a  little,  the  faeces 
become  mixed  with  blood  and  slime.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  they  are  black  and  slinking. 

Dysentery  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  diarrhoea 
by  the  following  characters: — 

1st.  Diarrhoea  attacks  chiefly  hogs  and  weak  two- 
year-old  sheep;  whereas  dysentery  is  frequent  among 
such  as  are  older. 

2d.  Diarrhoea  almost  always  occurs  in  the  spring 
and  ceases  about  June,  when  dysentery  only  com- 
mences. 

3d.  In  diarrhoea  there  is  no  fever  or  pain  before  the 
stools,  as  in  dysentery. 

4th.  In  diarrhoea  the  fa;ces  are  loose,  but  in  other 
respects  natural,  without  any  blood  or  slime;  whereas 
in  dysentery  the  faeces  consist  of  hard  lumps  passed 
occasionally;  the  rest  being  blood  and  slime. 

5th.  There  is  not  that  degree  of  bad  smell  in  the  ex- 
crement, in  diarrhoea,  which  takes  place  in  dysentery. 
6th.  In  dysentery  the  appetite  is  totally  gotie;  m 
diarrhtea  it  is  rather  sharper  than  usual. 

7th.  Diarrhoea  is  not  contagious;  dysentery  highly 
so. 

8th.  In  dysentery,  the  animal  wastes  rapidly,  but 
by  diarrhoea  only  a  temporary  slop  is  put  to  its  thriv- 
ing, after  which  it  makes  rapid  advances  to  strength, 
vio-or,  and  proportion. 

9th.  Dysentery  is  commonly  fatal,  diarrhrea  rarely, 
unless  the  animal  has  been  previously  much  debili- 
tated. 

As  dysentery  is  frequently  attended  by  inflamma- 
tion, bleeding  will  be  proper,  and  also  a  purge.  Af- 
terwards the  following  doses  should  be  daily  admin- 
istered, until  symptoms  of  recovery  appear,  which 
will  be  very  soon.  The  day  after  the  bleeding  and 
purging,  half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  mixed  up  in  warm 
milk.  Two  hours  afterwards,  a  gill  of  warm  water 
into  which  has  been  put  half  a  table-spoonful  of  tinc- 
ture of  terra  japonioa,  and  thirty  drops  of  laudanum. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  hay,  sprinkled  with  salt. 

CASES  OF    DVSENTERY.* 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1800,  a  sheep  was  observ- 
ed by  the  shepherd  to  be  affected  with  braxy.  It  was 
brought  home  and  put  into  an  inclosure  at  the  back  of 
the  house;  the  wool  was  not  clapped,  but  the  eye  was 
lanouid,  the  rnoulh  dry,  the  skin  rough  on  being  felt; 
frequent  rumbling  was  heard  in  the  bowels,  the  pulse 
felt  at  the  neck  was  quick.  It  had  frequent  stools, 
which  had  a  slimy  appearance,  and  were  mixed  with 
blood,  and  a  few  hard  balls  were  observed  to  come 
away  amongst  some  of  the  stools,  at  each  of  which 
it  drew  up  its  hind  legs,  and  seemed  to  suffer  pain. 
As  it  was  in  good  habit  of  body,  it  was  bled  in  one  of 
the  veins  in  the  fore  leg,  and  about^two  ounces  of 
blood,  of  a  dark  color,  taken  from  it.  A  dose  of  an 
ounce  of  salts  was  then  administered,  which  m  eight 
hours  produced  several  passages;  and  the  pain  in  the 
bowels  seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  abated.  Next 
day,  five  grains  of  ipecacuanha  were  given  every  two 
hours,  fur  five  hours,  which  still  kept  up  the  purging; 
and  considerable  sickness  was  apparent.  In  two  hours 
after  the  operation  of  the  ipecacuanha,  it  began  to  eat 
a  little,  and  the  skin  was  somewhat  moist.  The  fre- 
quent stools  now  abated,  and  there  was  no  more  purg- 
ing, nor  was  any  more  blood  passed.  In  six  days  it 
was  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  join  the  flock. 

"Observed  by  Mr.  Stevenson;  called  by  him  braxy. 


Case  2.— On  the  lUth  of  the  same  month,  1800,  a 
sheep  was  brought  home,  in  which  the  disease  had 
continued  for  several  days.  1  he  stools  were  very 
frequent,  slimy,  and  mixed  with  blood,  having  litlle 
feculent  matter  in  them;  the  wool  was  clapped;  the 
mouth  and  skin  dry;  the  eyes  languid  and  red;  con- 
stant rumbling  in  the  belly,  and  the  animal  could  with 
difiicully  stand.  On  laying  the  hand  on  the  belly,  it 
could  be  felt  in  some  parts,  as  it  were  drawn  together, 
and  lumps  in  pans  of  it.  A  dose  of  half  a  drachm 
of  rhubarb  was  given  to  it,  which  operated  in  eight 
hours  several  limes,  and  brought  away  a  quantity  of 
faeces,  more  of  ihe  natural  appearance,  only  thin;  and 
next  day  eight  doses  of  ipecacuanha  were  given,  one 
every  two  hours.  The  purging  continued,  but  not 
so  much  blood  or  slime,  for  two  days,  at  the  end  oi 
which,  four  ounces  of  logwood  were  taken,  upon 
which  was  poured  a  Scots  pint  of  boiling  water. 
When  it  had  stood  for  twelve  hours,  a  gill,  or  four 
ounces  of  the  infusion  was  given  morning  and  even- 
ing, having  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  added  to  each 
dose. 

In  six  days  the  stools  had  ceased  in  their  frequen- 
cy, and  the  feverish  appearance  was  gone  off,  and  the 
animal  had  begun  to  take  its  food.  From  this  time 
there  was  nothing  more  done  to  it,  and  in  twelve  days 
from  its  first  being  brought  home,  it  was  returned  to 
the  flock. 

Case  3. — In  the  month  of  September,  1800,  a  sheep 
was  brought  into  the  inclosure,  from  a  neighboring 
farm,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  before  witnessed 
the  successful  treatment  of  the  other  two  cases.  The 
disease  had  continued  twelve  days,  and  the  animal 
was  very  much  exhausted.  The  wool  was  clapped, 
and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  passed 
at  each  stool,  the  mouth  and  skin  were  dry.  It  took 
no  food,  and  the  pulse  was  quick.  A  dose  of  salts 
was  given  to  it,  (an  ounce,)  which  operated  well. 
Next  day,  four  doses  of  ipecacuanha  were  given  of 
four  grains  each,  which  also  operated,  and  by  which 
the  purging  stopped  for  six  hours.  There  was  no  ap- 
petite, and  a  number  of  hardened  pieces  of  faces  were 
passed,  mixed  with  black  blood.  The  heat  of  the 
body  continued.  Two  ounces  of  logwood  were  in- 
fused in  a  quart  and  a  half  of  water,  and  given  in 
the  quantity  of  a  gill  three  times  a  day,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  four  days:  during  which  lime,  however, 
the  blood  still  continued  to  be  passed,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  a  substance  like  the  matter  of  an  ulcer,  and 
on  the  17th  day  from  the  first  attack  the  sheep  died. 

On  looking  into  the  belly,  the  bowels  had  all  an  in- 
flamed appearance,  and  a  considerable  proportion  ol 
the  lower  intestine  was  ulcerated  in  the  inside;  its 
coats  were  thickened,  and  its  outside  was  of  a  black- 
ish hue.  There  was  a  quantity  of  fetid  air  in  the 
bowels,  which  turned  a  silver  probe  quite  black,  as  it 
did  also  a  shilling  exposed  to  it.  The  flesh  was  soft 
and  red,  but  the  heart,  liver,  and  brain,  were  sound; 
the  kidneys  were  slightly  enlarged  and  flabby. 

Case  4. — In  August,  ISOO,  a  sheep  was  brought 
home,  aflTecled  with  braxy;  the  symptums  were  as 
formerly  described;  it  seemed  much  exhausted,  and 
had  been  observed  affected  for  seven  days.  It  got 
first  four  grains  of  ipecacuanha  every  two  hours, 
three  times,  which  purged  it  a  good  deal.  It  was 
then  placed  in  a  small  house,  where  was  a  large  cast 
iron  boiler,  which  being  filled  with  water,  and  the 
door  shut,  from  the  heat  of  Ihe  furnace  below,  it  soon 
filled  the  house  with  steam,  in  which  the  sheep  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  three  hours,  when  the  fire  was 
taken  away,  and  the  sheep  remained  in  the  heated 
house  all  night.  There  was  a  great  jieispirationover 
its  body,  and  the  wool  was  quite  wet.  It  was  taken  out 
at  mid-day,  and  the  infusion  of  logwood  and  lauda- 
num given  10  it  three  times  a  day.  It  seemejj  a  little 
better,  and  the  stools  not  so  frequent.  Wool  still  clap- 
ped. Next  night  it  was  shut  up,  and  stoved  again, 
and  Some  flour  porridge  was  given  to  it,  with  a  liltle 
milk.     Next  day  the  medicine  was  continued.    The 


symptoms  had  abated,  but  the  wool  clapped;  it  was 
not  again  sieved,  and  the  medicines  were  continue*! 
for  twelve  days  before  it  had  quite  recovered. 

Case  5. — In  this  case  the  treatment  was  the  same 
as  in  the  first  and  second  cases;  but  there  was  sucha 
degree  of  debility,  that  the  porridge  and  aslringenl 
medicines  were  continued  for  nearly  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  animal  was  recovered. 

Case  G. — In  August,  1800,  a  sheep  was  brought  in 
with  braxy,  the  symptoms  very  violent.  It  had  a 
d  ,se  of  salts,  which  operated,  but  it  died  next  day. 
In  this  case  the  bowels  were  affected  considerably 
higher  up,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  small  and 
great  guts,  where  mortification  had  taken  place.  The 
lower  bowels  had  a  number  of  round  hardened  balls 
in  them,  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell  was  exhaled. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  mention  any  more  cases, 
which  all  occured  in  the  same  year,  as  braxy  haa 
not  appeared  since  1800,  and  I  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  making  experiments  on  it  since  that  time. 
The  practice  in  that  year  was  very  successful,  as  five 
were  saved  out  of  seven  that  were  brought  home, 
and  a  fair  trial  instituted:  but,  from  carelessness, 
nearly  one  out  of  three  died  before  any  thing  was 
done  to  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  WOOD  LOTS. 

Mr.  Goodsell, — Seeing  a  remark  of  yours  about 
wood  lots,  1  feel  disposed  to  troubled  you  with  my  ex- 
perience on  that  subject. 

I  settled  in  the  Genesee  Country,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  and  located  myself  within  a  few  miles 
of  what  is  now  a  flourishing  seat  of  justice,  (or  more 
properly,  county  town.)  iVIy  farm  lot  contains  a  lit- 
tle more  than  200  acres;  about  equally  divided  as  K) 
arable  and  meadow  and  pasture  and  orcharding  land. 
I  had  a  number  of  young  boys  growing-  up,  and  I 
thought  that  until  they  were  able  to  "turn  about" 
with  me,  I  should  clear  up  as  little  of  my  land, — 
which  was  heavily  timbered, — as  I  could  well  get 
along  with.  With  a  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  left, 
after  I  had  paid  for  my  land,  I  commenced  operations. 

The  public  road  was  laid  out  through  one  end  of 
my  land;  I  had  a  good  building  spot  on  this  road, 
which  I  rejected;  because,  when  every  person  passed, 
my  in-door  people  would  to  satisfy  a  laudable  curiosi- 
ty, be  apt  to  look  out.  I  therefore  placed  my  log 
house,  containing  two  large  rooms  only,  about  forty 
rods  from  tlie  road,  with  a  broad  avenue  (I  used  to 
call  it  a  lane)  leading  to  my  house,  the  only  passage 
to  my  house  was  through  a  narrow  gate,  too  narrow 
to  iniroduce  a  horse  through.  This  lane  served  many 
useful  purposes,  to  bait  my  oxen,  and  withal  for  the 
good  woman  to  whiien  her  small  trash  on  the  grass. 

But,  what  of  the  wood  lot,  you  will  justly  com- 
plain. I  will  tell  you;  when  I  clear  land,  I  clear  away 
the  underbrush,  and  fallen  timber  first;  so,  in  this  ac- 
count, I  am  only  clearing  away  the  underbrush. 

At  the  west  and  southwest  of  rr.y  log  cabin — co- 
vered with  oak  shingles — was  a  small  hill  which 
contained  about  twenty  acres,  of  top  and  sides,  cover- 
ed with  white  oak,  hickory,  elm,  bass,  ash  and  birch; 
the  latter  bordering  a  small  run,  which  hugged  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  hill.  The  timber  was  thrifty, 
and  not  of  the  largest  growth.  I  laid  out  this  hill  as 
my  wood  lol;  and  was  abundantly  laughed  at  by  my 
logrollinj;  neighbors,  who  declared  that  they  should 
as  soon  think  of  digging  a  well  in  Lake  Ontario!  I 
bore  their  jeers  like  a  philosopher;  and  occasionally, 
my  wife,  good  soul,  would  put  in  her  word;  but  I  hir- 
ed a  Vermont  chopper,  and  I  and  my  boys  under- 
brushed,  and  cut  up  and  dished  the  fallen  timber;  and 
let  the  Vermonler  with  his  axe  polished  as  a  mirror 
lullow  after  us.  We  went  round  the  wood  lot,  and 
cleared  off'  in  two  years  a  fine  meadow  lot  of  ten 
acres,  and  put  in  another  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  reap- 
ed it;  and  prepared  another  ten  acres  for  sowing,  to- 
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gellier  with  raisiiiir  polatoes,  corn,  Sic.  We  li.iil  cut 
nearly  round  the  wuud  lot,  and  [nit  up  good  fences; 
consequently  lliis  lot  was  in  good  fence  the  third  year. 
Tlie  lot  was  laid  out  in  what  we  called  a  four  square 
lot,  with  one  corner  lo  the  southwest  and  another  to 
the  northwest;  two  points  from  which  must  of  our 
strongest  winds  prevail. 

I  was  enabled  lo  pay  this  chopper  for  another  year's 
work,  having  a  fine  crop  of  wheal;  but  I  did  not  set 
him  to  clearing  ofl'any  more  land,  bat  went  to  tilling 
thoroughly  that  we  had  got  under  our  hands,  which 
was  now  about  (orly  acres.  We  worked  hard,  self 
and  boys.  We  went  into  the  wood  lot;  we  under- 
brushed  it;  we  cut  up  the  old  logs,  and  piled  up  the 
brush  and  the  lo'j:s  in  small  heaps,  and  so  located 
Uiem  that  they  did  not  much  injure  the  timber.  13y 
tliis  time  I  liad  almost  lamented  my  folly  in  attempt 
ing  lo  bo  wiser  than  my  neighbors  and  my  wile,  for 
one  windy  night  overthrew  a  dozen  of  my  finest  trees. 

I  called  my  sons  and  my  chopper  to  my  counsels; 
we  went  into  the  barn  and  held  our  sitting,  for  the 
ridicule  of  the  haiise  we  could  not  bear.  The  Ver- 
monter  regretted  under  brushing— it  let  in  the  enemy; 
my  boys,  they  agreed  to  cut  off  the  tops;  and  Ver- 
mont and  the  boys  built  them  a  ladder  and  mounted 
aloft,  and  by  the  use  of  a  stout  long  rope,  I  was  able 
to  either  hold  the  top  from  falling,  while  they  came 
down,  or  pull  it  down  afterwards.  We  took  the  trees 
on  the  exposed  points,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  pre- 
pared the  outer  defences  so  they  were  impregnable  to 
the  fiercest  and  strongest  blast. 

And,  the  more  the  timber  lias  been  e.'iposed,  the  firm- 
er it  appeared  to  root  itself.  We  cut  the  tops  up,  which 
made  good  wood,  and  was  nearer  than  any  other  part 
of  my   uncleared   land.     Indeed,  in  a  few  years,  my 


boys,  who  had  learnt  liuw  to  swing  an  a.\o  from  the 
individual  before  mentioned,  nearly  drove  the  trees 
from  the  other  parts  of  my  farm  convenient  to  my 
house;  so  that,  for  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  re- 
sorteu  to  the  wood  lot  for  nearly  all  our  I'uel.  In  tak- 
ing away  an  aged  tree,  we  give  room  for  several  young 
ones  to  fill  the  space;  and,  notwithstanding  we  burn 
all  the  wood  we  need,  the  wood  lot  gains  on  us  ra- 
pidly, and  is  now  the  most  valuable  part  of  my 
grounds.  It  has  always  been  fenced,  and  no  hoop- 
pole  or  axe- helve  men  have  evtr  been  able  to  plunder 
Iroin  it. 

The  corners  pointing  towards  the  quarters  from 
which  we  experience  the  heaviest  winds,  break  off 
their  force.  The  wood  lot  furnishes  me  amply  wilii 
wood;  it  furnishes  abundance  of  fine  pasture  land. — 
It  breaks  the  winds  from  my  residence,  (which  has 
now  grown  to  more  ample  dimensions,)  and  also  pro- 
tects my  orchard,  garden,  and  farm  yards  from  the 
prevailing  siroccos  from  the  regions  of  Mexico  and 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

These  aged  trees,  too,  as  they  still  keep  erect, 
showing  Iheir  silvery  moss  as  if  in  pride,  remind  me 
of  my  own  situation.  When  I  go  in  among  these 
trees  to  select  one  for  the  axe,  I  bethink  me,  how  much 
longer  may  the  remorseless  scythe  of  Time  spare  me, 
wliose  head  now  blooms  like  the  moss  on  my  aged 
trees. 

There  is  also  interesting  music  from  this  petit  for- 
est. It  is  a  mighty  jEolean  harp,  from  the  gentle 
breeze  to  the  lashing  gale.  It  discourses  to  me  most 
excellent  music. 

As  the  wood  gains  upon  me,  Mr.  G.,  I  would  you 
had  a  couple  of  cords  of  it,  for  your  excellent  paper. 

S. 
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Summary. 
Mean  of  thermometer  at  sunrise,  61.13". 
Mean  at  mid  day,  80.5°. 
Moan  for  the  month,  70.36°. 
Minimum,  47°  on  the  6lli. 
Ma.ximum,  92"  on  the  12th. 
Coldest  day,  5  1°  on  the  5lh. 
Warmest   day,  81"  on  the  27th. 
Rain  on  1 1  days. 
Electrical  phenomena  on  8  days. 
Range  of  thermometer,  45". 
Days  of  fair  weather,  22. 
Days  of  clouds  and  storms,  8. 
Wind  west  of  meridian  on  20  days. 
Wind  east  of  meridian  on  10  days. 
Thermometer  below  55°  on  8  days. 
Thermometer  above  70°  on  20  days. 

Memoranda. 

1st.  Remarkably  fine  mc:  and  cs;  from  N.  The 
sky  still  overspread  with  the  milky  attenuated  c/rrus. 
Nighthawks  (C.  Amerioanus)  and  cedar  birds  (Bom- 
bycilla  Carolinensis.) 

3d.  R:  all  day. 

5th.  Large  coal  fires  yet  comfortable  and  necessa- 
ry. 31ountain  laurel  (Ralmia  latifolia)  in  bloom  in 
New  Jersey — in  bloom  here  on  the  Uth. 

nth.  Dense  fog  till  9,  a.m.  More  like  summer 
than  for  a  month  past— 81"  at  11,  a.m.  Sweet  Wil- 
liam and  all  the  roses  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 
Anemonia  Virginiana  transplanted  from  the  woods  last 
year  still  in  bloom.  Lima  beans  destroyed  by  the 
cold  and  wet  the  third  time,  and  most  of  our  garden 
vegetables  a  month  or  more  behind. 

I7th.  The  sky  this  afternoon  was  of  pure  cerulean, 
without  the  misty  cirrus  before  noticed. 

22d.  First  common  summer  locust.  A  pair  of  Bal- 
timore Orioles  have  reared  a  brood  on  a  willow  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  school  room;  the  nest  was  sus- 
pended about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  direct- 
ly over  a  spot  where  the  younger  pupils  pursued  their 
sport  without  giving  alarm  to  the  parent  birds. 

25lh.  Fire  flies  innumerable,  the  air  appears  full  of 
them  as  high  as  the  tree  tops.  Hay  harvest  has  now 
fairly  commenced  here, — a  few  lots  were  housed  last 
week,  but  the  timothy  and  clover  is  now  in  perfection; 
the  crop  is  good,  though  not  so  heavy  as  sometimes. 
The  clouds  this  afternoon  present  a  curious  mixture 
of  every  modification,  yet  all  detached  and  all  having 
a  gentle  motion  from  southwest. 

30th.  A  few  fields  of  rye  cut  in  New  Jersey. — 
The  first  part  of  the  month  very  wet  and  cold,  the 
latter  part  dry  and  warm.  Large  quantities  of  hay 
have  been  secured  in  the  best  order. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
IFashing  Salads,  ^-c. — James  Simson,  a  writer  for 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  concludes  a  pretty  long  ar- 
ticle on  the  best  mode  of  washing  water  cresses  and 
other  salads,  so  as  to  free  them  from  the  larvae  of  in- 
sects and  worms  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Brown,  of  Dalkieth,  suggested  the  idea  of 
having  a  tub  of  salt  water  from  the  sea,  and  steeping 
them  a  few  minutes  in  that.  We  immediately  adopt- 
ed the  advice,  and  succeeded  perfectly  in  detaching 
every  thing  of  the  animal  kind  from  the  leaves  refer- 
red to.  My  mistress  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
thing,  that  she  has  since  had  every  kind  of  salad 
washed  in  tliis  way,  especially  such  as  grow  close  to 
the  ground  and  are  apt  to  have  worms  and  slugs  ga- 
thered with  them.  We  have  even  had  small  red 
worms  come  out  of  cabbages  and  lettuce,  besides  green 
flies  and  catterpillars.  After  the  vegetables  remain 
three  or  four  minutes  in  the  salt  water  cistern,  what- 
ever has  been  in  them  comes  out, and  is  seen  writhing 
and  dying  in  the  water.  The  vegetables  are  then 
taken  out  and  washed  with  fine  fresh  water  in  the 
usual  way."  The  same  water  may  be  made  to  last 
for  weeks,  if  the  insects  are  strained  from  it. 
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P^OREIGN  MARKETS. 

Havre  Market,  June  9. 

Corn  and  Flour. — Foreign  Flour  is  in  moderate 
demand;  the  slocks  being  in  few  hands,  holders  are 
firm.  Sales  since  our  last,  1200  barrels  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg  at  3Sf  to  37f  50;  2000  do.  Rich- 
mond; to  arrive  previous  to  the  20th  inst.  at  38;  1000 
barrels  Richmond  (resale)  39  and  39  50;  300  do. 
Alexandria  (resale)  at  40f  the  whole  duty  to  be  paid. 

Cottons. — The  demand  has  been  very  limited  du- 
ring the  last  ten  days,  and  the  prices  barely  support- 
ed. The  complaints  of  the  manufacturers  respecting 
the  difficulty  and  loss  attending  the  sale  of  their 
goods  are  numerous;  and  the  political  events  by  which 
their  country  is  again  disturbed,  tend  unfortunately 
to  airgiavate  their  opposition.  The  transactions  from 
the  31st  ult.  to  the  5th  inst.  comprise  2502  B.  as  fol- 
lows. 510  B.  Louisiana  at  93  to  108;  1200  B.  Up- 
lands, Mobile,  and  Alabama  at  85  to  95 J ;  722  B.  Per- 
nambuco  at  115  to  125*;  and  70  B.  Bahia  at  105  to 
108;  all  these  articles  duty  paid.  The  arrivals  with- 
in the  same  period,  (exclusive  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Marengo,  from  New  Orleans,  in  quaiantine)  amount 
to  5404  United  States,  850  B.  Maranham,  and  108 
B.  Cayenne. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  June  6. 
There  was  but  little  business  done  in  our  cotton 
market  yesterday.  To-day  there  has  been  a  good  at- 
tendance of  buyers,  and  not  so  much  done  as  expect- 
ed; the  sales  are  2500  bags  at  prices  rather  in  favor 
of  the  buyers,  and  the  market  leaves  uR  heavy.  Bra- 
zils still  remain  very  steady.  There  are  eight  ves- 
sels in  with  cotton  towards  this  week's  import. 

June  7. 
Cotton. — ^The  sales  of  the  week  are  11,000  bags; 
in  prices   there  is  a  decline  of  i  d.  per  lb.     The  arri- 
vals are  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  July  14. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  CoHoii,  New  Orleans  .lOJ 
a  .13;Upland,  .84  a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a   \\\.  Cotton 
Bugging,  Hemp,yd.  U^a  17;  Flax  13  al4i;  Flax,  Ame- 

rican,Ta8.-  Flaxseed,!  bush.clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,    N.   Vork.  bbl,5.75  a ;  Canal,  5. TS  a  6.00; 

Balt.Hwd-3t.  6.50  a  6. 6i;  Rh'd.  city  mills  a ; 

country,  5.87  a ;   Alexand'a,  6.37  a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.75    a  — ;    Petersg.  5.87  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

4.S7  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.37  a perhhd; 

je.OOa ;    Grain, Wheat,   North,  a ;  Vir. 

a ;  Rye,  North,  SO  a  82;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  68  a 

70;  Barley,  . —  a ;  Oats,Slh.  and  North,. 44  a  .53; 

Pea8,white,dry,7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8. 00; Pi 0- 
vistons,  Beef,    me.sa  9.50  a  10.75;    prime  5.37J  a  6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,  7^  a  9^;  Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

12.75  a  14.00;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 


VALUABLE    COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 

A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Teeswater  and  Htilderncss  Breeds, 
will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers,)  were 
brought  to  this  country  hy  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  the  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Short  horn  Durham-  Cattle.  The 
breeder  of  the  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
hreed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  to  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fme  formed  animal  three  months  old.  Apply  to  1.  I. 
Hitchcock  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


TURNIP  AND  CABI3AGE  SEEDS,  &c. 
The  Subscriber  oflers  to  the  public  a  quantity  of  Red 
Top  and  White  Stone  TURNIP  and  KUTA  BAGA 
SEEDS,  together  with  an  assortment  of  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  suitable  to  the  season.  Also,  a  quantity  of 
Early  York  CABBAGE  SEF.D,  just  arrived  in  the  John 
and  Elizabeth  at  New  York,  irom  London,  which  he 
has  reason  to  believe  will  be  of  Fine  quality. 

.1.  S.  EASTMAN, 
July  20.  ;Vo.  3G  West  Pratt  street. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand,  we  oDer 
for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store, 
the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  maybe  re- 
lied on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 


EARLY  DUTCH, 
EARLY  WHITE  DUTCH, 
GARDEN  STONE, 
YELLOW  ABERDEEN, 
LARGE  NORFOLK  FIELD, 


WHITE  FLAT 
RED  TOP, 
YELLOW  FLAT, 
RUTA  BAGA, 
YELLOW  BULLOCK. 


Also  the  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva- 
nia Field,  and  Cushaw. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  Edilorof  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  $150.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
&c. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  qualify  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  $75.  Horse 
Powers  g75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  olher  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Grant  street,  near  Pralt  street  wharf. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
FRKSH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
xMENTS,  consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  vveeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  varii  ty  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu- 
cerne, of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  RutaBaga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
While  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  60  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


B.A.Z.O'XIiIOaE   FRICES   CUHaUMT. 


Baltimore  Market.— Our  quotations  of  wheat  this 
week  apply  to  that  of  the  new  crop.  There  is  very 
little  coming  into  market,  and  business  of  all  kinds  re- 
mains dull.  The  prospects  of  the  oat  crop  are  said  to 
be  very  good;  rye  has  declined  still  farther. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.00  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  16  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  i6.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  3SR  hhd.  Wd.;  152  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  1G4  hhds.  Ken total  702  hds. 

Floor — best  white  wheal  family, $7. 25  a  7.75;  super 
Howard-street,  6.1 2^  a  6.25;  city   mills,  6.OO06.I24 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3-60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.16  a  1.20;  white  do  1.20  a  1.30;  Susq.  — 
— Corn,  white,  61  n  — ,yellow  63  a  — ;  Rye,  60  n  62 
—Oats,  44  0  46.— Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  o  70— 
Clover-seed  — a Timothv,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

a Herd's,  75   a  STJ— Lucerne  —  0  37^  lb. 

Barlet,-Flaxseeii  1.50  0  I.62-CoTToN,A'a.SoI0— Lou. 
9n  13— Alab.  8  0.  llJ-Tenn.   8  a.  10;  Is'.  Car.  8  a  .10- 

Upland  8  0  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  Ut  p.  32  a ;  in  bbls. 

32i  n  34 Wool.  Il'a.'i/ici/,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood,  45  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40a45;half  do.35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  o  35;  common  25 
0  30.  Unwttsheil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  36; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  n  26;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,$225.i230;  Country,  dew-rolted, — 
a  7e.lb.  water-rotted,  7a  8c. — Feathers,  36,*  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.371  a ,grourtd,  1.50n  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a  80. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  o6.75— 
Oak   wood,  3.00   a  3.25— Hickory,  4.60  o 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Key-hole  Cats,  Angora  Cats;  New  Orna- 
mental Tree,  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Com.  Porter 
to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. — Review  of  the  Pomological 
Manual  or  a  Treatise  on  Fruits — A  New  and  Improved 
Method  of  Raising  Early  Peas — Remarks  on  the  Red 
and  the  White  Clover;  Kind  of  Soil,  Preparation  of  the 
Land,  Choice  of  Seed,  Time  of  Sowing,  Quanlity  of 
Seed  to  the  Acre,  Manner  of  Sowing,  Mowing,  Saving 
Seed,  Produce  per  Acre,  Its  use  as  Pasturage,  Duration 
— On  Supporting  Newly-planted  Trees— The  Mountain 
Shepherd's  iManual,  part  iii.  Diseases;  Braxy,  Brecks- 
hauck.  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cases  of  Dysentery — On 
Wood  Lots — Samuel  S.  Griscom's  Meteorological  Jour- 
nal for  June — Washing  Salad.s,  &c.  with  Sea  Wafer  to 
free  them  from  the  l.arva:  of  Insects- -Foreign  Mar- 
kets— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New 
York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  July  27,  1832 


Mr.  Smith:  Valparauo,  Chili,  SOlh  Jipril,  I83i. 

NVilh  much  pleasure  I  acknowledge  llie  receipt  of 
a  file  or  that  valuable  periodical  ihe  Wmencuii  Farmer, 
together  with  sundry  other  papers  Irom  different  sec- 
lions  ol'  the  United  States,  so  kindly  lorwarded  by  you 
per  the  Ulysses;  which,  from  their  variety,  recent 
dates,  Si.c.  were  the  most  acceptable  treat,  in  that 
way,  I  have  enjoyed  since  iny  arrival  on  tliis  coast — 
and  for  whicii  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.  I  regret  extremely  my  inabi- 
lity to  make,  just  now,  any  suitable  return  for  your 
favor.  Being  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Lima,  (the 
other  naval  depot  on  this  station,)  my  time  and  at- 
tention are  so  wholly  absorbed  by  official  duties,  that 
I  find  no  leisure  to  collect  any  thing  worth  sending 
you.  I  have  hastily  made  up  and  forwarded,  how- 
ever, by  the  brig  Richard  Alsop,  a  small  box,  con- 
taining: 

1st Alfalfa  Seed. — This  is  the  clover  of '.he  Span- 
iards; but  resembles  more  the  hictrn  than  the  clover 
of  the  United  Slates.  The  alfalfa  is  the  only  grass 
used  in  this  country,  to  whose  dry  and  arid  summers 
it  appears  peculiarly  well  adapted,  the  root  exlend- 
incr  its  fibres  to  a  great  length,  say  ten  or  twelve  feel, 
foUowintr  the  moisture  as  it  recedes  from  the  surface 
ot  ihe  earth,  and  thus  imparting  freshness  and  vigor 
to  the  plant  for  the  whole  of  the  dry  season,  during 
which  no  rain  falls  for  a  period  ol  eight  months  in 
succession,  the  fields  being  dependent  for  moisture 
■wholly  on  irrigation  and  light  dews.  It  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed all  other  grasses  in  its  nutritive  properties,  every 
species  of  hoofed  animals  eating  it  greedily,  whom  it 
fattens  very  quickly:  And  it  seems  almost  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  grain,  even  for  animals  of  burden. — 
The  Chilian  horses,  (those  of  the  besl  blood  being 
confessedly  among  the  finest  in  the  world;  when  fed 
on  nothing  but  alfalfa,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
barley,  will  endure  fatigues  and  perform  journeys  in- 
credible in  our  country.  In  those  warm  and  and  re- 
gions of  the  United  Slates, where  the  common  clover 
does  not  thrive  well,  I  should  think  the  alfalfa  would 
be  a  valuable  grass;  and  1  hope  some  of  your  southern 
friends  will  be  found  willing  to  test  the  congenialily 
ol  their  climaie  with  its  growth.  1  musi  coiiless, 
however,  that  where,  in  our  country,  the  climate  and 
soil  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  clover,  1  doubt 
whether  alfalfa  can  successfully  enter  the  "field"  of 
competition  wilh  it. 

2d.  Caravdiiz  ts,  a  species  of  Pulse, — which,  I  be 
lieve,  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  was  found 
here  by  the  earliest  Spanish  settlers.  This  vegeta- 
ble is  used  when  dry,  and  constitutes  an  important  in- 
gredient of  a  favorite  dish  of  the  country,  called  Pu- 
ehero  1  am,  myself,  fond  of  the  caravanzas;  and 
perhaps,  on  trial,  you  and  others  might  also  relish 
them,  f'rom  the  small  quanliiy  1  have  sent,  how- 
ever, you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  first  thing  re 
quisite  in  testing  their  value,  is,  lo  raise  some.  [Some 
say  these  are  the  garhdnzos  (or  chick  pea)  of  the 
Spaniards.] 

3d.  Seed  of  the  Spanish  Onion. — There  is  proba- 
bly an  abundance  of  tjie  same  kind  in  the  U.  States, 
as  these  were  ori^-inally  brought  from  Old  Spain;  bul 
as  those  produced  in  Chili,  are,  without  excei)tion,  the 
£nest  vegetable  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  I  send  you  a 
small  quantify  of  the  seed.  These  onions  are  as  large 
in  circumference  as  a  common  tea  plate,  always  white, 
and  so  mild  in  their  flavor  as  seldom  to  start  a  tear, 
even  from  the  most  sympathetic  eye. 

4th.  Peruvian  Collon. — Having  seen  a  paragraph 
in  several  of  the  American  papers,  (and  which  you 
may  possibly  have  transferred  to  the  columns  of  the 
American  Farmer)  giving  rather  an  extravagant  ac- 
count of  what  is  therein  called  "Paula  Cotton,'''  a 
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lot  of  which  has  been  sent  from  this  coast  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  forward  a  small  sample,  in  the  seed, 
that  you  may  be  the  belter  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  paragraph  in  question  is  not  more  indebted  to  the 
fancy  of  the  icritir  than  to  "lacts,"  for  the  import- 
ance which  it  may  bethought  to  possess. 

So  rich,  varied  and  interesting  are  the  productions 
of  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom  of  these  countries,  that  no 
one  ought  in  my  estimation,  to  be  excused  for  calling 
fiction  to  his  aid  in  describing  them.  But  I  must  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  thai  even  a  mure  amusing  speci- 
men u(  epistolary  fmlian  than  is  afforded  by  the  par- 
agraph under  criticism,  has  recently  found  its  way 
into  the  American  papers,  in  regard  to  the  natural 
U'Ofirfcrs  of  these  southern  regions.  Sensible,  matter- 
ot-fact  people  will,  however,  generally  place  a  cor- 
rect estimate  on  such  ephemeral  publicaiions, — they 
view  them  as  the  oft'spring  of  either  vain  minds,  or 
disordered  imaginations.  I'he  cotton  in  question  does 
indeed,  grow  on  what  a  lively  fancy  might  readily 
picture  as  "trees," — but  which  1  would  rather  call 
shrubs,  about  the  size  of  a  rank  growth  of  James- 
town-wecd, — it  is,  too,  a  perennial  plant  yielding 
cotton  five  or  six  years  in  succession. — But  it  is  not, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  catmot  be  produced,  by  any 
system  of  culture,  as  abundantly  and  cheaply  as  the 
common  upland  cotton  of  our  country.  The  best  of 
it  is  seldom  of  a  superior  staple  to  our  prime  uplands; 
yet  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  purchased  in  the  S€ed, 
where  produced,  at  a  less  price  than  four  dollars,  and 
frequently  sells  as  high  as  six  and  seven  dollars  the 
quintal  — its  loss  in  ginning,  being  from  60  to  70  per 
cent.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  pans  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Columbia;  but  as  it  dues  not 
thrive  in  a  higher  latitude  than  24  or  25"  South,  I 
doubt  its  capability  to  resist  even  our  Carolina  win- 
ters;— yet  still  I  should  be  gratified  to  see  an  attempt 
made  to  acclimate  it  in  the  United  States.  I  shall 
endeavor  during  my  next  temporary  sojourn  in  Peru, 
to  collect  other  facts  in  relation  to  this  really  valuable 
plant. — such  as  its  peculiar  characteristics,  mode  of 
cultivation,  &c.  &c.;  and  will  let  you  hear  from  me 
again  on  the  subject,  should  my  inquiries  result  in  de- 
veloping any  thing  worthy  your  atiention. 

I  shall  also  lake  pleasure  in  communicating  with 
you,  whenever  i  may  get  possession  of  any  thing 
worlh  sending;  and  will  feel  much  obliged  for  any 
papers  or  publications  you  may  be  pleased  to  forward. 
Not  only  the  seeds  i  send,  but  whatever  I  may  write 
are  entirely  at  your  disposal.  Very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Phii^o  VVhitk. 

$^1  also  forward  you  a  small  sample  of  the  Bar- 
Ity  of  Chili.  It  appears  to  be  better  than  ihat  pro- 
duced in  our  country; — and  is  the  only  grain  used 
here  for  feeding  stock,  there  being  very  little  maize 
or  oats; — the  climate,  I  believe,  is  nut  com/enial  to 
their  growth. 

(From  the  Neiv  England  Farmer.) 
EXCURSION  IN  FLORIDA. 

Bulom-ille,  East  Florida,  Dec.  31,  1831. 

My  dear  F. — I  have  just  returned  from  an  excur- 
sion down  the  Halifax  river,  about  forty  miles  from 
this  place  and  eighty  south  of  St.  Augustine.  V\e 
meandered  down  a  creek  of  about  eleven  miles;  the 
waler  nearly  torpid,  yet  clear;  the  shore  lined  with 
thousands  of  acres  covered  by  fall  grapes,  marshes, 
and  high  palm  trees.  Before  long  we  entered  the 
Halifax  river,  an  inland  arm  of  the  sea,  measurin^r  in 
breadth  from  a  quarter  to  nearly  a  mile. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  I  and  four  negro  ser- 
vants proceeded  in  search  of  birds  and  adventures. 

The  fact  is,  that  I  was  anxious  to  kill  scmie  twenty- 
five  brown  Pelicans.  I  proceeded  along  a  narrow  shal- 
low bay,  where  the  fish  were  truly  abundant.  Would 
you  believe  it,  if  I  was  to  say  thai  the  fish  nearly  ob- 
structed our  headway^  Believe  it  or  believe  it  not, 
so  it  was;  the  water  was  filled  wi:h  them,  large  and 
small.  I  shot  some  rare  birds,  and  putting  along  the 
shore,  passed  a  point,  when  lo!  I  came  in  sight  of  se- 


veral hundred  pelicans  perched  on  the  branches  of 
mangrove  trees,  sealed  in  comfortable  harmony,  as 
near  each  oilier  as  the  strength  of  the  bough  would 
allow.  I  ordered  to  back-water  gently;  the  hands 
backed-water.  I  waded  to  the  shore  under  the  cover 
ol  the  rushes  along  it.  saw  Ihe  pelicans  fast  asleep, 
examined  their  countenance  and  deportment  well  and 
leisurely,  and  after  all,  levelled,  fired  my  piece, 
and  dropped  two  of  the  finest  sjiecimens  I  ever  saw. 

'I'he  fish  were  as  abundant  as  ever.  I  ordered 
the  net  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes we  caught  as  many  as  wo  wanted— fine  fish 
loo,  bass  and  row-mullets.  The  porpoises  were  as 
busy  as  ourselves,  and  devoured  tlu  in  at  a  great  rate. 
The  boat  was  abandoned;  the  game  fasteifed  to  the 
backs  of  the  negroes;  ihe  guns  re-loaded,  and  on  we 
proceeded  through  the  marsh  first,  then  through  the 
tangled  palmetoes,  and  scrubby,  sturdy,  live  oaks,  un- 
til we  reached  Ihe  sea  beach.  Pretty  walking  along 
the  sea  beach  of  Florida  in  the  month  of  December! 
with  Ihe  wind  at  northwest,  and  we  going  in  its  very 
teeth,  through  sand  that  sent  our  feet  bacTv  six  inches 
at  every  step  of  two  feet  that  we  made. 

To  give  you  an  account  of  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
East  Florida,  would  fill  a  volume,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  attempt  it  just  now;bul  I  will  drawaslightsketch 
of  a  part  of  it. 

The  land,  if  land  it  can  be  called,  is  generally  so 
very  sandy  that  nothing  can  be  raised  upon  it.  The 
swamps  are  the  only  spots  that  afl^ord  a  fair  chance 
for  cultivaliou;  the  swamps,  then,  are  positively  the 
only  places  where  plantations  are  to  be  found.  These 
plantations  are  even  few  in  number;  along  the  coast 
troin  St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Carnaveraf,  there  are 
about  a  dozen. 

Sugar  cane  will  prosper  and  doubtless  do  well,  but 
Ihe  labor  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop  is  great! 
great!  great!  Between  the  swamps  of  which  I  now 
speak,  and  which  are  found  along  the  margin  lying 
west  of  the  sea  inlet,  that  divides  the  main  land  from 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  river  St.  John's  of  the  interior  of 
Ihe  peninsula,  nothing  exists  but  barren  pine  lands  of 
poor  timber  and  immense  savannas,  mostly  overflow- 
ed, and  all  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  growth  which 
in  any  other  country  is  called  underwood,  scarcely 
exists,  Ihe  land  being  covered  with  low  palmetoes, 
or  very  low  thickly  branched,  dwarf  oaks,  almost  im- 
penetrable to  man. 

1  am  extremely  disappointed  in  this  portion  of  the 

Flondas,  and  would  not  advise  any  one  lo  visit  it 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  snakes  afloat 
and  at  great  distances  from  the  shore.  This  appears 
no  doubt,  surprising  to  those  who  live  where  there  is 
almost  nothing  but  dry  land;  still  they  ought  to  be 
good  natured,  and  believe  what  others  have°seen.  It 
has  now  been  made  notorious,  that  numerous  respect- 
able individuals  whom  duty  or  the  love  of  adventure 
have  led  into  Ihe  wilds  of  our  country,  have  often 
seen  snakes,  and  the  rattle  snake  too,  in  the  trees.  The 
good  people,  therefore,  who  pass  their  lives  in  stores 
and  Counting  houses,  ought  not  lo  contradict  these 
facts,  because  they  do  not  meet  wilh  raltle  snakes, 
hissing  and  snapping  at  ihem  from  the  paper  mulber- 
ries, as  they  go  home  to  Iheir  dinners. 

John  James  Acdobok. 

H'hy  is  port  wine  most  commonly  exported  in  full 
pipesf 

Be.-.ause  port  being  of  a  strong  and  full  body,  and 
-jntaining  much  mucilaginous  extractive  matter,  the 
secondary  fermentalion  is  quickened  by  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  fluid,  and  the  wine  is  thus  most  efl'eclu- 
ally  mellowed  in  large  vessels. 

IVhy  are  brandied  port  wines  of  inferior  qualityf 

Because  Ihe  original  wines  beingof  inferior  urowth 
would  not  bear  sea  carriage  without  some  prepara- 
tion, and  the  shipper  is  forced  to  mix  them  with  bran- 
dy, which,  though  it  may  prevent  them  from  spoil- 
ing, renders  them  otherwise  worse  than  before,  as  it 
destroys  what  little  flavor  they  originally  possessed. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
CURSION IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1832. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

It  has  been  our  opinion  for  some  time  past,  (hat  ag- 
licuUural  excursions  intodifl'erpnl  sections  of  lliis  and 
the  neigliboring  Slater-,  would  be  productive  uf  much 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  we  should  be  able  to  collect  and 
make  public,  much  valuable  information,  which  other- 
wise would  never  be  known  beyond  the  small  circle, 
from  which  it  emanated.  In  these  excursions  we 
would  have  it  in  our  power,  not  only  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  agriculture,  and  ascertain  the  modes  of 
cultivating  the  several  crops  in  difl'erent  districts,  the 
domestic  arrangenLenis  and  economy  of  the  planta- 
tions, but  we  would  be  able  to  gather  from  the  practi- 
cal planters,  details  of  culture,  accounts  of  experi- 
ments, and  opinions  of  practices,  which  he  would  ne- 
ver otherwise  dream  of  communicating  to  any  one, 
unsolicited,  much  less  for  publication  in  an  agricultu- 
ral journal.  Moreover,  various  experiments  are  made, 
which  very  often  are  of  great  interest  to  the  commu- 
nity, but  which  the  experimenter  does  not  deem  suffi- 
ciently so  to  be  made  public.  Soir.e  few  of  these  we 
occasionally  hear  of,  but  our  chance  of  obtaining  such 
information  is  much  increased  when  we  go  among  the 
planters  themselves,  and  obtain  from  thern  in  social 
discourse,  accounts  of  all  they  have  done — their  ex- 
perience, their  experiments,  and  their  practices. — 
For,  although  we  have  had  much  difliculty  in  getting 
from  them  written  communications  on  agricultural 
subjects,  yet  we  have  never  had  the  least  in  obtaining 
all  that  we  desired,  in  conversation,  and  liberty  to 
make  such  use  of  it  as  we  might  think  proper. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  that  so  intny  of  our  planters 
have  taken  up  the  idea  that  they  have  nothing  to 
communicate,  because  they  practice  only,  what  is 
known  to  all  the  neighborhood  in  which  tliey  re- 
side, and  that  the  experiments  they  make  are  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  communicated  to  the  public. — 
Both  of  these  opinions  are  founded  in  error,  and  no- 
thing has  served  so  much  to  injure  the  good  cause. — 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  practices  of  an  agri- 
cult»irist,  are  known  and  adopted  by  all  of  his  imme- 
diate neighbors,  yet  it  does  not  f  How  that  they  are 
known  twenty  or  thirty  miles  off,  much  less,  in  the 
other  sections  of  the  Slate,  lii  fact,  how  seldom  do 
we  find  even  two  neighbors  agreeing  in  all  the  process- 
es of  culture  even  of  one  crop,  although  separuted  but 
by  a  short  distance:  how  then  can  it  be  supposed  that 
those  who  live  in  different  sections  of  the  Slate,  have 
adopted  and  practised  the  same.  This  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  the  case,  for  it  would  suppose  a  greater  si- 
milarity of  opinions  than  exists.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  who  have  either  travelled  in  these 
States,  or  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  plant- 
ers from  different  districts;  that  although  the  leading 
features  of  their  culture  may  resemble  each  other, 
somewhat,  yet  in  detail,  they  difi'er  materially.  This 
may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  accommo- 
dating the  several  crops  to  their  respective  localities; 
hut  this  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  this  diversi- 
ty, for  there  is  not  any  very  great  difference  in  cli- 
mate,  at  least,  not  so  much  as  to  require  the  adoption 
of  any  essential  change.  Hence  it  results  that  if  a  tree 
intercommunication  could  be  established  among  the 
planters  of  the  Southern  States,  and  they  could  be  in- 
duced freely  to  communicale  their  experience  and 
practices  relative  to  the  various  crops  cultivated,  tiie 
greatest  benefit  would  result  not  only  to  themselves 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  We  have  ere  this 
brought  the  subject  before  our  readers,  but  as  yet  not 
with  the  success  wo  could  wish.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  planters  will  yet  perceive  the  benefits  which 
may  arise  from  |iuisuing  such  a  course  and  adopt  it. 


In  the  mean  time,  we  intend  as  often  as  our  leisure 
will  permit,  to  make  excursions  Into  the  various  sec- 
tions of  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  gather  as  muc!^  practical  information  as  we 
can  from  such  of  our  planters  as  are  unwilling  to 
communicate  otherwise  than  orally.  We  hojie  we 
may  be  able  to  do  some  good  In  this  way,  as  we  shall 
notice  in  these  excursions  many  arrangements  uf  do- 
mestic economy,  and  many  practices,  which  will  ena- 
ble our  readers  not  only  to  judge  of  the  actual  state 
of  airriculture  in  those  places  where  we  shall  visit,  but 
enable  them  also,  in  some  instances,  to  lay  aside  that 
which  is  bad  in  their  own  modes  of  culture,  for  that 
which  is  better  in  their  neighbors. 

We  made  a  short  excursion  the  last  year,  but  had 
time  to  inspect  but  one  plantation,  (Posliee)  of  which 
we  gave  an  account  in  our  4th  V(d. — circumstances 
prevented  us  from  making  any  other,  during  the  last 
winter,  and  unfortunately,  our  climate  permits  these, 
only  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  We, 
however,  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fre- 
quent and  kind  invitations  we  had  received  to  revisit 
our  friends  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Stephen's.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  11th  of  April,  we  set  out  on  our  excur- 
sion. The  early  part  of  the  spring  had  been  mild  and 
propitions  to  vegetation,  but  a  sudden  and  disastrous 
check  had  been  experienced,  which  stayed  all  further 
progress,  and  proved  extremely  destructive,  not  only 
to  the  fruit,  but  even  to  many  of  the  forest  trees — 
some  hardy  exotics  were  even  killed  to  the  ground. 
The  weather  had  moderated,  and  a  shower  the  day 
previous  rendered  the  travelling  very  pleasant: — our 
rout  for  the  first  day  was  through  Christ  Church 
Parish. 

The  main  public  road  through  this  parish,  runs  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  dividing  ridge,  which  is  but 
little  better  than  a  mere  pine  barren,  running  through 
the  centre  lengthwise,  and  separating  the  productive 
lands,  which  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  river  or  on  the 
sea-coast.  Nearly  all  of  the  plantations  are,  there- 
fore, situated  either  on  the  Wando  river  or  on  the 
sea-board,  consequently  a  traveller  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  fertility  or  improvements  of  this  parish  by 
merely  passing  through.  'I'he  road,  in  some  few 
places,  approaches  the  river  or  the  sea-coast,  and  at 
each  of  these,  are  settlements.  On  one  part  of  the 
seaboard,  {the  Western)  the  settlements  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  fields  of  the  several  plantations  join  for 
many  miles.  On  the  river  they  are  not  so  thickly 
settled.  Both  on  the  river  and  on  the  sea-board,  long- 
staple  cotton  Is  cultivated  as  the  market  crop.  Rice 
is  also  cultivated  by  Dr.  Wesion  on  his  plantation, 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  Wando  liver,  but  his 
supply  of  water  Is  from  reservoirs  entirely.  It  is 
likewise  cultivated  on  several  plantations  situated  on 
the  Wappetaw  swamp. 

The  first  place  we  stopped  at  was  "Clay  Fields," 
the  residence  of  Col.  J.  B.  I'On,  situated  on  the 
Wappetaw  swamp,  in  Christ  Church  Parish.  Un- 
fortunately we  founri  Col.  I'On  confined  to  the  house 
by  mdlspositlon,  and  consequently  unable  to  accom- 
pany us  In  viewing  his  plantation.  We  were,  how- 
ever, politely  furnished  by  him  with  all  the  informa- 
tion we  desired  relative  to  its  management  during  the 
short  time  we  remained. 

Rice  is  the  principal  and  the  only  market  crop  cul- 
tivated here.  The  fields  are  composed  of  a  stiff  blue 
clay,  and  are  not  only  productive,  but  the  grain  pro- 
duced is  of  the  first  quality.  There  are  several  plan- 
tations on  this  swamp,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  where 
the  culture  of  rice  has  been  continued  and  fiuind  pro- 
fitable. The  planters  have  to  depend  altogether  on 
reservoirs  for  their  supply  of  water,  which  of  course 
renders  the  crops  a  liiile  precarious,  but  not  perhaps 
more  so  than  on  those  rivers  subject  to  "salts"  or 
fi-eshcts.  We  visited  but  two  plantations  on  this 
swamp,  and  cannot  pretend  to  stale  what  the  modes 
of  culture  in  general  use  are;  we  will,  therefore,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  of  Col.  I'On  and  Mr.  F.  D. 
Quash,   premising   that  in    several    respects,    their 


neighbors  differ  from  them,  owing  to  their  respective 
situations,  and  sometimes  to  a  difieicnce  of  opinion. 

In  preparing  his  ground  for  sowing.  Col.  I'On  per- 
mits none  of  the  stubble  of  the  preceding  crop  to  be 
burned  off,  but  as  soon  as  possible,  the  whole  is  turn- 
ed under  by  the  plough,  and  the  harrow  is  used  to  pul- 
verize the  soil,  which,  hoviever,  is  not  completely 
eft".cted  by  that  instrument,  owing  to  its  great  tena- 
city. It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  some 
other  instrument,  and  accordingly,  when  it  is  time  to 
sow  the  crop,  the  Lands  are  sent  over  with  the  hoe  to 
pulverize  it  still  more,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  Where  the  plough  and  har- 
row cannot  work,  (the  sides  of  the  banks,  and  near 
the  ditches)  the  hoe  Is  used,  both  to  turn  under  the 
stubble  and  otherwise  jirepare  the  land. 

The  fields  being  ready,  the  crop  is  sown  between 
the  10th  and  last  of  April,  and  he  thinks  the  whole 
crop  ought  to  be  in  by  the  last  of  that  month.  The 
rows  are  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  made  with  a  trench- 
ing plough.  One  and  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre  are  used,  and  the  sowing  is  on  the  string, 
as  it  is  technically  termed.  It  Is  covered  before  he 
puts  on  water,  nor  does  he  think,  that  the  leaving  it 
uncovered  and  flowing  for  the  purpose  of  covering, 
and  at  the  same  sprouting,  will  answer  on  clay  lands: 
certainly  not  on  his.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  fi- 
nished, water  is  let  on  for  the  purpose  of  sf' routing  the 
rice:  it  remains  on  but  for  a  short  time  and  is  run  oflF. 
Col.  I'On  dues  not  make  use  of  the  "point -flow, ^''  be- 
lieving It  not  to  be  advantageous,  and  moreover  being 
dependent  on  reservoirs  for  this  supply  of  w'ater,  the 
quantity  necessary  could  be  but  illy  spared.  The  first 
hoeing  is  given  when  the  plants  are  about  fourteen 
days  old,  if  worked  among  sooner,  it  is  liable  to  inju- 
ry, owing  to  its  diminutive  size  and  the  carelessness 
of  the  negroes.  One  other  hoeing  is  given  if  possi- 
ble before  the  long  flow,  which  is  put  on  when  from 
five  to  six  leaves  are  developed.  The  water  is  kept 
on  from  twelve  to  eighteen  days,  and  the  length  of 
time  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  rice.  When 
the  long  flow  is  put  on,  the  water  is  permitted  to  co- 
ver the  rice  a  few  inches:  not  many  days  elapse  be- 
fore the  plant  appears  above  it.  At  this  time  it  is 
weak,  and  the  leaves  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water: 
in  a  short  time  it  recovers  its  strength,  the  leaves  be- 
come erect  and  its  growth  is  resumed.  This  does  not 
continue  long  before  it  becomes  once  more  stationary; 
at  this  period  the  water  is  run  oft',  fiist  by  a  small  leak, 
until  It  becomes  shallow,  and  then  as  fast  as  possible 
to  prevent  it  from  scalding  the  rice.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  dry  enough,  it  is  hoed,  well  picked 
and  ke|it  as  clean  as  possible  until  the  water  is  put  on 
for  the  last  flowing,  the  proper  time  for  the  doing  of 
which  is  when  the  two  uppei  leaves  have  what  is 
called  the  "tuck,"  which  is  a  crimp  across  the  leaf. — 
As  soon  as  this  is  discovered,  the  water  is  put  on 
(from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep)  and  kept  on  until 
within  eight  or  ten  days  of  harvest.  By  keeping  on 
the  water  lunger,  the  ripening;  of  the  grain  may  be 
backened,  but  it  is  injured,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  time  it  is  kept  on  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

If  the  fields  are  grassy.  Col.  I'On  prefers  not  put- 
ting on  the  water  until  they  are  clean,  but  sometimes 
it  becomes  necessary  to  disregard  this,  as  greater  in- 
jury would  ensue  to  the  crop  if  the  water  be  not  put 
on.  Should  the  grass  not  be  easily  overcome  by  the 
hoe,  he  thinks  it  best  to  put  on  the  water,  and  run 
the  rice  and  grass  up  together,  which  will  permit  it 
to  be  easily  selected  and  picked  out  from  the  rice. — 
He  considers  the  crop  fit  for  harvesting  when  the 
w  hole  of  the  ear,  except  a  few  of  the  l«wer  grains, 
are  ripe,  by  walling  until  the  whole  Is  perfectly  ma- 
ture, the  grain  is  injured  and  the  waste,  by  shelling, 
is  very  great.  If  all  of  the  squares  appear  likely  to 
be  fit  for  the  hook  about  the  same  time,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  backen  some  of  them  by  keeping  water  on, 
but  if  this  is  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  grain  is  injured,  as  we  before  observed. — 
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In  hatvesling,  each  hand  cms  on  the  first  iljiy  a  hall' 
acre,  the  ne.xi  day  he  cuts  a  (|narter  of  an  acre,  and 
binds  up  and  carries  liome  a  quarler. 

All  of  the  crop  is  prepared  for  market  on  the  plan- 
tation, by  a  small  mill  worked  by  animal  power.  In 
almost  all  cases  we  should  suppose  it  advantageous  to 
the  planter  to  make  use  of  these  machines,  or  similar 
ones  on  his  plantation,  especially  such  as  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  comniaud  a  full  supply  of  wa'er.  We  do 
not  mean  those  large  and  expensive  mills,  which  can 
be  built  but  by  a  lew,  and  which  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  toll,  for  the  defraying  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses  and  interest  on  ca|)ilal,  for  but  few 
planters  can  afford  to  subtract  so  much  from  their  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  thus  vest  it,  but  we  mean 
Buch  as  will  suffics  merely  lor  the  getting  out  of  the 
crop  of  the  plantation.  Where  water-power  can  be 
used,  so  much  the  better,  but  where  this  cannot  be 
applied,  then  a  resort  to  animal  power,  as  has  been 
done  by  CoLTOn,  Mr.  Quash,  and  several  others, 
might  be  had,  for  the  advantage  of  beating  out  the 
crop  on  the  plantation  is  great.  Jsot  only  is  there  a 
saving  in  barrels,  (if  it  caunot  be  sent  in  bulk,  which 
sometimes  is  the  case)  but  also  in  freight,  this,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  is  the  least.  All  of  the  offal  being  on 
the  spot,  many  benefits  arise,  the  flour  can  be  most 
advantageously  used  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  mules, 
cows,  hogs,  sheep,  and  even  poultry — though  if  the 
mill  be  near  the  dwelling,  the  broken  rice  which  al- 
ways is  to  be  found  in  the  chaff,  will  prove  sufficient 
for  a  stock  of  the  latter,  larger  than  is  kept  by  most 
planters.  The  small  rice  can  either  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket with  the  rest  of  the  crop,  or  used  on  the  planta- 
tions as  is  sometimes  done,  even  when  it  is  necessary 
to  freight  it  back  again  to  the  plantation.  Nor  is  the 
chaff  a  mere  incumbrance,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
upland  soil  consists  of  clay,  it  will  be  much  benefitted 
by  its  application,  fur  it  has  been  proven  to  be  most 
excellent  as  a  manure  for  such,  acting  both  mechani- 
cally and  chemically,  and  we  have  seen  fields  which 
have  bf  en  rendered  highly  productive  by  the  free  use 
of  chaff.  Jsor  can  it  fail  to  be  useful  on  those  of  a 
lighter  texture,  and  we  have  here  already  prepared  to 
our  hands,  what  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  so  stronoly  re- 
commends, differing  very  little  but  in  name. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
his  lecture  on  manures,  observes:  — 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  straw  of  different 
crops  immediately  ploughed  into  the  ground  affords 
nourishment  to  plants;  but  there  is  an  objection  to  this 
method  of  using  straw,  from  the  difficulty  of  burying 
long  straw,  and  from  its  rendering  the  husbandry 
foul.  ^ 

"  When  straw  is  made  to  ferment,  it  becomes  a 
more  manageable  manure;  but  there  is  likewise  on  the 
■whole  a  great  loss  of  nutritive  matter.  More  manure 
is  perhaps  supplied  for  a  single  crop;  but  the  land  is 
less  improved  than  it  would  be,  suppo.^ino'  the  whole 
of  the  vegetable  matter  could  be  finely  divided  and 
mixed  with  the  soil. 

"It  is  usual  to  carry  straw,  that  can  be  employed 
for  no  other  purpose,  to  the  dunghill,  to  ferment,  and 
decompose;  but  it  is  worth  experiment,  whether  it 
may  not  be  more  economically  applied  when  chopped 
small  by  a  proper  machine,  and  kept  dry  till  it  is 
ploughed  in  for  the  use  of  a  crop.  In  this  case,  though 
it  would  decompose  much  more  slowly  and  produlie 
less  effect  at  first,  yet  its  influence  would  be  much 
more  lasting."* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  opinion  is,  I  hat  straw  chopped  fine 
IS  fitter  for  manure  than  long  straw,  or  that  which  is 
partly  decomposed.  Rice-chaff  differs  but  little  from 
chopped-straw,  and  no  doubt  would  prove  equally  as 
beneficial. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  which  induces 
l^oLIOn   to  prepare  his  crop  for  market  in  addition 
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to  the  advantages  enumerated  above,  ami  the  saving 
of  the  toll,  which  of  itself  is,  to  many  an  object  of 
some  consideration.  It  is,  that  the  nearest  dis- 
tance to  a  landing  is  (we  believe)  five  miles,  and  the 
labor  of  carting  the  rice  in  the  rough  that  distance, 
would  be  double. 

Corn  and  polatoes  are  cultivated  on  this  place  in 
sufficient  quantities  lor  the  use  of  the  planlaiion. — 
The  root  potaloes  are  never  housed,  but  kept  in  the 
original  beds  in  the  field  and  taken  from  thence  as 
wanted,  the  only  precaution  used,  is,  to  draw  a  little 
earth  over  the  lops  of  the  beds.  In  this  way  ihey 
were  preserved  the  last  year  unlil  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry, notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  we  had  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  The  slip  potatoes  are  housed 
early  in  November,  whether  there  has  been  a  frost 
or  not,  for  he  thinks  that  when  this  is  delayed  longer, 
they  are  invariably  injured  by  the  cold  weather, 
which  occasions  them  to  rot.  These  potatoes  are 
kept  in  large  cellars.  The  one  which  we  examined 
was  fifty  feet  long;  the  rails  twelve  feet,  and  support 
ed  in  the  centre  by  pieces  placed  about  midway  the 
whole  length  of  the  cellars.  They  are  banked  up  to  the 
top.  and  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  very  close.  No 
air  holes  are  allowed,  the  doorway  is  placed  in  the 
centre  and  faces  the  south,  two  doors  are  used,  one  an 
open  lattice,  to  be  used  to  give  air  to  the  potatoes,  the 
other  close,  and  is  kept  shut  whenever  the  weather  is 
cold.  A  smoke  is  kept  up  in  the  cellars  constantly, 
until  they  have  passed  through  the  first  sweat,  after 
which  it  is  discontinued — managed  in  this  way  they 
keep  better  than  in  any  other  he  has  tried.  He  has 
endeavored  to  preserve  them  in  close  houses  made 
with  double  sides,  and  these  filled  with  clay  and  the 
loft  with  straw.  They,  however,  did  not  keep  any 
better  in  this  way  than  in  common  cellars. 

From  Col  I'On's,  we  passed  over  to  "  fVithywood,'" 
the  residence  of  F.  D.  Quash,  Esq.  situated  on  the 
same  swamp,  and  we  believe  at  its  head.  We  found 
him  busy  in  planting  his  crop.  A  part  of  his  rice  had 
been  sown,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fields  were  rea- 
dy, but  owing  to  the  great  fall  of  water  recently,  he 
deemed  it  belter  to  wait  a  few  days  until  the  surface 
became  drier,  and  in  the  interim,  to  plant  his  corn- 
crop,  at  which  work  we  found  him  enagaged.  Mr. 
Quash  has  much  improved  this  place  since  it  came 
into  his  possession,  and  although  there  is  and  has  lona 
been  a  strong  prejudice  agL:inst  inland-swamp-rice 
plantations,  yet  we  doubt  whether  many  river  planta- 
tions of  the  same  extent  and  number  of  workers,  pro- 
duce a  greater  net  profit.  This  is  owing  somewhat 
10  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  soil,  (a  still''blue  clay,) 
and  also  somewhat  to  the  judicious  management  of 
the  proprietor. 

There  is  attached  to  the  place  an  extensive  reser- 
voir which  Could  be  much  enlarged,  if  it  should  ever 
be  found  necessary — at  present,  the  one  under  em- 
bankment is  amply  sufficient.  Hitherto  the  great 
difliculty  has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  water  in  cas'es  of 
sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  the  crops  were  at 
one  time  liable  to  much  injury  from  this  cause.  To 
remedy  it,  and  place  the  raanagement  as  much  as  pos- 
sible within  his  control,  he  has  dug  a  canal  extending 
a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles,  through  which  he 
now  vents  his  surplus  water,  and  which'in  ordinary 
cases  is  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Since  this 
has  been  effected,  his  crops  have  been  more  certain, 
and  the  product  greater.  The  quality  of  the  rice  made 
on  this  place,  is  considered  as  of  the  very  best  and 
commands  the  highest  price,  and  in  such  estimation  is 
it  held  that  a  large  quantity  is  annually  sold  for  seed, 
to  other  piasters.  Mr.  Quash  possesses  here  an  ad- 
vantage which  but  few  rice  planters  have,  which  is, 
a  complete  change  of  fields,  and  which  he  reo-ularly 
alternates.  ° 

In  preparing  his  fields,  (which  is  done  as  early  in 
the  w-inter  as  he  can  conveniently)  he  uses  the  plounh, 
working  it  as  deep  as  possible:  the  harrow  is  then 
used,  and  the  whole  afterwards  made  finer  with  the 
hoe.    The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 


the  seed,  he  believes  to  be  a  very  im]ioriaut  operation, 
and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  trench 
plough  is  used  for  making  the  trenches,  which  are 
sixteen  inches  apart.  The  rice  is  sown  in  the  rows 
about  four  inches  in  width,  and  two  bushels  of  seed 
are  used  per  acre.  The  whole  is  covered  lightly  with 
beaters,  and  water  Is  put  on  for  a  short  time  to  sprout 
the  rice.  With  respect  to  I  he  trenching,  Mr.  Quash 
would  prefer  using  the  hoe  to  the  plough,  as  it  not 
only  makes  neater  work,  but  also  make.s"the  trenches 
mure  regular  a.nd  shallow,  which  he  deems  important, 
believing  that  shallow  sowing  is  better,  and  that  the 
rice  when  thus  treated  will  tiller  more.  We  have 
seen  that  he  prefers  covering  to  open  trench  planting. 
Mr.  Quash  thinks  that  on  light  land,  this  plan  woufd 
answer  very  well,  and  save  mucli  labor, because  there 
the  water  would  wash  enough  of  the  earth  from  the 
sides  of  the  trenches  to  cover  the  grain,  hut  this  he 
does  not  find  to  be  the  case  on  such  stiff  clay  soils  as 
his,  and  consequently  its  safety  cannot  be  insured 
even  after  it  has  taken  root  and  the  water  drawn  off. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause  that  prevents  Col.  I'On, 
(depending  on  reservoirs)  he  does  not  point  Jlouj:  he 
thinks,  however,  it  may  at  times  be  used  with  consi- 
derable advantage. 

IVIr.  Quash  hoes  his  rice  twice  if  possible  before 
putting  on  the  long-flow,  which  (unless  to  destroy 
grass)  is  not  kept  on  longer  than  ten  days.  By  many 
planters  this ^oto  is  kept  on  for  a  much  longer  period, 
but  he  thinks  the  time  which  then  elapses  between 
this  and  the  harvest-flow  is  too  short.  It  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  put  on  the  water  before  the  rice 
is  hoed  at  all:  when,  for  instance,  there  is  much  o-rasB 
which  cannot  be  easily  conquered  with  the  hoe",  but 
which  is  destroyed  by  water.  Sometimes  it  is  deem- 
ed jiroper  to  put  on  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning up  those  grasses  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
water.  When  this  is  done,  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished and  eradicated  from  among  the  rice.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  long  delayed  in  such  cases,  for  the 
rice  is  inore  injured  by  grass  than  it  is  from  any  other 
cause,  in  fact,  a  tolerable  crop  may  be  made  by  the 
use  of  the  water  alone,  but  no  crop  can  be  made  when 
the  fields  are  infested  with  grass  unless  they  are  got 
rid  of,  and  that  at  an  early  period.  After  the  long-flow 
is  dtawn  off,  the  rice  is  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  until 
the  time  for  putting  on  the  harvest  or  last  flow.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  hoed  lightly,  (just  sufficient  ro 
destroy  the  grass)  and  hand  picked.  He  does  not 
think  It  ought  to  be  hoed  either  deep  or  as  late  as  the 
appearance  of  the  first  joint,  because  the  roots  are  more 
or  less  injured  by  each  of  these  operations,  and  the 
greater  is  it,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  time  of  jointino-.  for 
at  this  stage  of  growth,  a  plant  requires  the  aid  of 
every  root,  and  although  previous  to  this  time,  it 
might  not  have  been  injurious  to  cut  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  beneficial,  because  new  ones  were  speedily 
produced;  yet  when  the  plant  is  about  shooting  into 
joint,  it  requires  the  aid  of  all,  for  its  growth  is"  then 
more  rapid  than  at  any  other  period,  and  if  any  of 
these  are  destroyed  it  has  not  time  sufficient  to  repro- 
duce them,  receives  a  check,  and  is  affected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  injury  its  roots  have  received.  The 
water,  (which  should  be  frequently  changed  during 
this  flow,)  ought  to  be  turned  off  about  eight  or  ten 
days  previous  to  harvest;  this,  however,  is  not  always 
done,  for  although  all  planters,  we  believe,  concur  in 
its  propriety,  yet  circumstances  very  often  prevent, 
and  frequently  the  reapers  are  necessarily  sent  in  as 
soon  after  as  the  fields  become  dry  enough  for  them  to 
work  in.  The  rice  is  cut  whilst  a  few  grains  of  the 
ear  still  remain  green. 

Mr.  Quash  has  erected  on  this  place  a  small  but 
very  excellent  mill,  worked  by  animal  power,  and  as 
he  has  seven  miles  to  cart  his  rice,  the  saving  to  him 
of  labor  in  the  cartage  is  considerable,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  possesses  all  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  beating  his  crop  at  home.  We  did  not 
examine  into  the  culture  of  his  other  crops,  with  such 
minuteness  as  would  enable  us  to  give  any  satisfac- 
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tory  account.  All  that  we  ascertained  was,  that  h'^ 
crops  of  corn  have  been  cultivated  on  the  same  field^ 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  he  manures  them  highly, 
and  that  they  have  increased  in  product  yearly.  The 
manure  is  applied  in  the  furrows,  and  listed  on,  and 
so  much  is  used  that  in  forming  the  beds,  (at  which 
operation  they  were  engaged  whilst  we  were  there) 
the  manure  used  the  last  season  is  perceptible  in  large 
quantities  almost  every  where.  This  being  well  rot- 
ted, furnishes  food  for  the  roots  of  the  corn  whilst  yet 
young,  and  that  which  is  placed  beneath  furnishes  a 
supply  when  the  plant  is  more  advanced.  More  pro- 
visions are  raised  annually  on  this  place  than  are  suf- 
ficient for  its  consumption.  The  corn  is  the  finest 
and  purest  flint  we  have  ever  seen,  taking  it  as  a 
■whole.  From  '^WilhyxL-ood,"  we  proceeded  across 
the  country,  to  "  CVmiprere,"  the  residence  of  Col. 
John  Bryan,  situated  on  Cooper  river— of  which  place 
and  such  others  as  we  have  seen,  we  propose  giving 
an  account  of  in  our  succeeding  numbers. 
(To  be  continued.) 

(From  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 

Society.) 

DR.  SPOFFORD'S  ESSAY  ON  IRRIGATION. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society: 

I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  the  trustees  for 
my  long  delay  in  fulfilling  the  appoinlinent  with 
which  I  was  honored  by  them  at  their  meeting  in 
September,  18J0;  and  have  only  to  say  that  it  was 
occasioned  liy  a  desire  to  obtain  from  a  friend,  then 
at  a  distance,  some  account  of  an  experiment  on  a 
larger  scale  tlian  any  other  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  ibis  [lait  of  the  country. 

Some  degree  of  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the 
food  of  the  plants  seems  indispensable  to  any  well 
conducted  system  of  producing  them  in  the  greatest 
perfection;  and  such  knowledge  seems  most  likely 
to  be  obtained  by  minutely  examining  their  structure, 
and  carefully  observing  the  manner  of  their  growth. 

Plants  constitute  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  one  formed  or  constituted  by  systems 
of  fibres  and  vessels,  and  endowed  with  certain 
powers  and  appetences  which  plac  ■  them  at  a  greater 
remove  above  unorganised  matter,  than  they  are  be- 
low animal  life;  and  appropriate  nourishment  is  elab- 
orated and  a  complete  circulation  earned  on  to  the 
minutest  extremity  in  a  manner  extremely  analogous 
to  the  circulation  which  is  carried  on  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  most  perfect  animals;  and  the  appa- 
rent intelligence  with  w  hich  plants  seek  for  nourish- 
ment, light,  air  and  support,  appears  in  some  in>tances 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  perception  and  know- 
ledge; and  the  circulation  of  fluids  in  the  vessels 
of  plants  and  animals  appears  to  be  carried  on  much 
on  the  same  principles,  and  is  perfectly  involuntary 
in  both. 

The  indispensable  agency  of  M>n(er,  in  conslituting 
the  fluids,  and  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  these 
systems  of  vessels,  has  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged; and  could  not  be  overlouked  by  the  most 
careless  observer,  while  he  saw  innumerable  instances 
in  which  plants  wither  and  dry  for  want  of  this  sub- 
stance. 15ut  while  this  universal  agency  has  been 
acknowledged  it  is  believed  that  a  very  inferior  office 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  from  that  which  it  really 
performs.  It  has  been  considered  as  the  mere  vehi- 
cle which  carried  and  deposited  the  nutritious  particles 
of  other  substances,  while  in  reality  it  was  contribu- 
ting much  the  largest  portion  of  the  actual  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants,  which  annually  clothe  our  eart.i 
in  living  green. 

If  this  idea  is  correct,  then  he  who  possesses  wa- 
ter at  his  command  with  which  to  supply  his  plants 
at  pleasure,  or  who  has  a  soil  adapted  to  attract  and 
retain  moisture,  in  suitable  quantities,  possesses  a 
mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth  from  which  he  can 
draw  at  pleasure,  in  proportion  to  his  industry  and 
his  wants. 


In  proof  of  the  abstract  principle  that  water  con- 
stitutes in  a  very  large  proportion  the  food  of  plants, 
1  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one  or  two  accurate  ex- 
periments of  distinguished  philosophers  upon  the  aub 
ject,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  decisive  on  the 
case. 

"Mr.  Poyle  dried  in  an  oven  a  quantity  of  earth 
proper  for  vegetation,  and  after  carefully  weighing  it, 
planted  in  it  the  seed  of  a  gourd;  he  watered  it  with 
pure  rain  water,  and  it  produced  a  plant  which 
weighed  fourteen  pounds,  though  the  earth  producing 
it  had  suffered  no  sensible  diminution." 

"A  willow  tree  was  planted  by  Van  Helmont,  in  a 
pot  containing  a  thousand  pounds  of  earth.  This 
plant  was  watered  with  distilled  water  or  pure  rain 
water;  and  the  vessel  so  covered  as  to  exclude  all 
solid  matter.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  upon  taking 
out  the  plant,  he  found  it  had  increased  in  weight  1 19 
pounds,  though  the  earth  had  lost  only  two  ounces 
of  its  original  weight." 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Doctor 
Priestly,  have  sufficiently  proved  that  vegetables 
have  the  power  of  decomposing  water  and  convert- 
ing it  into  such  fluids  as  they  need  for  circulation  in 
their  own  vessels;  and  that  they  elaborate  from  this 
substance  such  juices  and  fruits  as  they  are  by  na- 
ture calculated  to  produce. 

The  great  eff'ect  which  is  so  frequently  observed 
to  follow  the  formation  of  ditches  from  the  road  sides 
on  to  mowing  ground  is  no  doubt  in  part  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  manure  which  is  thereby  washed  on  the 
ground,  but  is  also  in  part  owing  to  the  more  copious 
supply  of  water  which  it  thereby  receives. 

That  pure  water  is  capable  of  producing  similar 
effects  I  tiave  the  following  experiments  to  prove: 

Several  years  ago,  when  resident  with  my  father 
on  his  farm  at  Rowley,  I  labored  hard  to  divert  a 
stream,  which  fell  into  a  miry  swamp,  from  its  usual 
course  across  a  piece  of  dry  upland.  The  stream 
was  pure  spring  watei,  which  issued  between  the 
hills  about  fifty  rods  above,  running  but  just  far 
enough  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
but  without  receiving  any  more  fertilizing  quality 
than  was  obtained  in  passing  through  a  pasture,  in  a 
rocky  channel;  the  effect,  however,  was  to  double 
the  quantity  of  grass.  The  same  stream  I  again  di- 
verted from  its  course  about  forty  rods  below,  after  it 
had  filtered  through  a  piece  of  swamp  or  meadow 
ground,  and  with  the  same  effect:  and  again  still 
lower  down  its  course  1  succeeded  in  turning  it  on  to 
a  piece  of  high  peat  meadow  wliich  had  usually  pro- 
duced but  very  htlle  of  any  thing,  and  the  effect  was 
that  more  than  double  of  the  quantity  of  grass  was 
produced,  and  that  of  a  much  better  quality.  I  was 
led  to  this  latter  experiinent  by  observing  tliat  a  strip 
of  meadow  which  naturally  received  the  water  of 
this  run,  and  over  which  it  spread  for  several  rods  in 
width  without  any  particular  channel,  was  annually 
much  more  productive  than  any  other  part  of  the 
meadow. 

But  the  best  experiment,  and  on  the  largest  scale 
of  any  which  I  have  known,  was  made  by  my  late 
father-in-law,  Dea.  Eleazar  Spofford,  then  resident 
at  Jaffery,  N.  H.  A  letter  from  Rev.  Luke  A.  Spof- 
ford, in  answer  lo  my  inquiry  on  this  subject,  ob- 
serves: "My  father  commenced  the  experiment  as 
early  as  the  year  1800,  and  continued  it  till  18-'0,  or 
to  the  time  when  he  sold  his  farm.  The  last  ten 
years  of  this  lime,  he  flowed,  perhaps,  twenty  acres, 
and  it  produced,  I  should  think  twice  as  much  in 
common  seasons  and  three  times  as  mucli  in  dry  sea- 
sons, as  it  would  have  done  without  watering.  This 
land  would  hold  out  to  yield  a  good  crop  twice  as  long 
as  other  land  of  the  saine  quality — (that  is,  I  presume 
without  flowing.)  In  dry  weather  he  watered  it  eve- 
ry night — and  the  produce  was  good,  very  good." 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  lot  of  land  which  was 
the  subject  of  this  experiment.  It  is  a  northern  de- 
clivity, and  rather  a  light  and  sandy  .soil,  on  the  eas 
tern  bank  of  Contookook  river;  and  the  water  used 


was  that  of  the  river — about  one  mile  below  its  for- 
mation by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  one  from  a 
large  pond  of  several  hundred  acres  in  Rindge,  and 
the  other  a  mountain  stream,  formed  by  innumerable 
springs  issuing  from  the  skirts  of  the  Monadnock. 

From  the  foregoing  premises  may  we  not  conclude 
that  water  performs  a  more  iiriporlant  office  in  the 
growth  and  formation  of  plants  than  has  generally 
been  supposed— and  that  it  not  only  serves  to  convey 
nourishment,  but  that  it  is  itself  elaborated  into  nour- 
ishment, and  thereby  constitutes  the  solid  substance; 
and  we  may  further  conclude  that  every  farmer 
should  survey  his  premises,  and  turn  those  streams 
which  now  are  often  useless  or  hurtful,  on  to  lands 
where  they  are  capable  of  diffusing  fertility,  abun- 
dance and  wealth. 

It  appears  further  that  the  immense  fertility  of 
Egypt  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  alluvial  deposit, 
brought  down  by  the  annual  inundation  as  to  the  ca- 
nals and  reservoirs  in  which  the  waters  are  retained, 
to  be  spread  over  the  lands  during  the  succeeding 
drouth  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator. 

If,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Boyle  and  Van 
Helmont,  almost  the  whole  food  of  plants  is  derived 
from  water,  then  the  principal  use  of  the  various  ma- 
nures is  to  attract  moisture  and  stimulate  the  roots  of 
plants  to  absorb  and  elaborate  it:  and  we  have  also 
reason  to  think  that  lands  are  much  more  injured  and 
impoverished  by  naked  exposure  to  heat  and  wind 
ami  washing  by  water  that  runs  off  and  is  lost,  than 
it  is  by  producing  abundant  crops. 

In  the  present  state  of  population,  nothing  more 
could  be  expected  or  desired  than  that  every  farmer 
should  make  use  of  such  means  as  the  small  streams 
in  this  vicinity  may  afford;  but  in  a  densely  peopled 
country,  like  Egypt  in  former  ages,  or  China  at  pre- 
sent, it  should  doubtless  be  one  of  the  first  enterprises 
of  a  good  government,  to  take  our  large  rivers  above 
their  falls  and  turn  them  off  into  canals  fur  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture.  Jeremhh  Spofford. 


HORTZCVI.TURE. 


(From  Poulson'3  American  Daily  Advertiser.) 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  June  and  July, 

A  communication  was  received  from  William 
McMurtie,  Esq.,  dated  from  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord, 
at  Syracuse,  accompanying  a  package  of  seeds  and  a 
box  of  grape  cuttings;  the  latter  selected  with  great 
care  by  an  English  amateur,  as  comprising  all  the  va- 
rieties of  value  on  the  island. 

Col.  Carr  presented  a  beautiful  seedling  rose,  from 
the  Champney;  it  is  a  climber,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  thorns. 

The  ]Messrs.  Landreth  a  basket  of  very  fine  straw- 
berries, of  the  Methven  scarlet  variety. 

Messrs.  Hibbert  Si  Bnist,  Pelarg  iiii/ni  De  Vere, 
one  of  the  most  esleemed  hybrid  varieties  in  Europe. 
Four  varieties  of  Dahlias;  the  JVeiv  Dwarf  Ptirple; 
Flime  btiff  anemonejiora;  Purple  anemone/lorn;  and 
the  Purpurea  siiperba,  which  has  been  in  flower  three 
weeks,  although  only  eighteen  inches  in  he  glit.  The 
external  petals  of  the  dahlias  have  been  injured  by 
bugs,  and  the  dry  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to 
their  perfect  flowering.  Verbena  melinderis.  a  scar- 
let flowering  species. — The  above  plants  have  all  been 
lately  imported  The  Grandville  r(]sp,  a  free  flower- 
ing variety.  Branches  of  the  Madura,  male  and 
female,  in  flower;  the  male  plant,  hitherto  unknown 
lo  cultivators,*  has  been  discovered  on  the  grounds  of 
the  late  Mr.  McMahon,  which  have  recently  come 
into  their  possession. 


•  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  male  Madura,  as  well 
as  the  female,  has  been  under  cultivation  and  for  sale 
at  Princes'  Nurseries,  at  Flushing,  for  some  years. — 
Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 
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Mr.  J.  Coats  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Canada 
thistle,  (Cnieus  arvensis')  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  several  localities  in  this  vicinity,  and  recom- 
mended that  measures  be  adopted  for  its  extirpation. 


Why  are  the  autumnal  fruits,  as  plums,  pears,  &c. 
more  crude  and  indigestible  than  those  of  summer? 

Because,  in  part,  of  the  slate  if  the  constitution. 
Thus  at  the  comiueneenient  of  summer,  the  system 
is  more  nerved  and  braced  by  the  atmosphere  of  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  by  the  drier  food  which  necessity 
obliges  us  to  take  at  those  seasons;  so  that  the  cooling 
fruits  of  summer  are  wholesome  from  their  opening 
the  bowels,  Si.c.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  watery  and  innutritious  food  like  fruit, 
should,  towards  the  autimin  produce  debility  in  con- 
stitutions partly  predispo.-ed  to  il,  by  the  continual 
and  relaxing  heat  of  the  summer  months. 


RUKAI.  ECONOIVCY. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

PART  lit. 

DISEASES. 
(ContiDUed  from  page  150.) 

SC.tB. 

This  infectious,  troublesome,  and  destructive  disease 
is  well  known.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  one 
disease  goes  under  the  name  of  scab;  and  that  while 
in  one  case  the  skin  merely  is  aftected,  in  others  the 
disease  may  be  constitutional.  It  seldom  appears 
among  sheep  which  have  been  smeared  with  a  salve 
in  which  tar  is  an  ingredient,  and  when  it  does  it  pro- 
ceeds most  probably  from  contact  with  a  diseased 
animal,  a  stone,  trees,  or  paling,  against  which 
scabbed  sheep  have  rubbed  themselves,  or  lying  on 
a.  spot  where  they  may  have  rested.  Sheep  that 
have  been  ooorly  led,  and  suflered  to  get  into  low 
condit  on,  are  most  liable  to  be  afi'ecied;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disease 
breaking  out. 

A  sheep  is  never  even  slightly  affected,  but  it  pro- 
ceeds to  scratch  itself,  and  to  rub  its  sides  and  but- 
tocks against  every  thing  it  meets.  As  soon  as  the 
disease  is  discovered,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  shepberd  an.xiously  to  examine  every  animal 
in  his  charge,  and  remove  every  one  that  has  the 
slightest  symptoms,  from  ihe  Hock.  The  wool  ap- 
pearing fretted  or  to  have  started  in  any  part,  is  al- 
most a  sure  mark  of  inlection  having  taken  place. — 
An  ointment  of  the  following  composition  should  be 
kept  at  hand: 

Corrosive  sublimate,  8  oz. 

White  hellebore  in  powder,         12  oz. 

Whale,  or  other  oil,  6  galls. 

Rosin,  2  lbs. 

Tallow,  •  2  lbs. 

The  sublimate  is  fo  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  ini.xed  with  a  poriion  of  oil,  and  also  the  helle- 
bore. The  rosin,  tallow,  and  remainder  of  the  oil 
are  to  be  melted  together,  and  the  other  ingredients 
then  added  and  w'ell  mixed.  Should  the  ointment 
appear  too  thin,  ilie  proportion  of  oil  may  be  diminish- 
ed, and  that  of  the  tallow  increased. 

Ordinary  smearing  siuff,  or  any  kind  of  salve, 
with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  and  a  srtiall  proportion 
of  spirit  of  tar,  has  been  found  efteciual.  VVhen  the 
disease  is  not  far  advanced,  an  infusion  of  tobacco, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  as  many  of  urine,  is  likewise  uselul;  the  young 
shoots  o(  broom  are  commonly  added  lor  infusion. — 
Before  applying  any  of  these  remedies,  the  diseased 
parts  should  be  brushed  with  soap  and  water;  and  if 
the  wool  is  at  all  in  the  way,  it  should  be  cut  off. — 
Attention  being  paid  to  the  food  of  the  animals,  they 


will  simn  recover.  To  ward  off  this  disease,  keeping 
the  Hock  in  good  condition  by  abundance  of  wholesome 
food,  is  the  best  and  surest  defence.  But  occasional- 
ly disiast d  animals  may  wander  amongst  a  flock,  and 
on  that  account  shepherds  cannot  be  too  assiduous  in 
driving  away  strange  sheep.  Attention  should  also 
be  paid  to  Ihe  walls  of  the  folds  or  fanks,  in  the  event 
of  any  scabbed  sheep  having  been  in  them.  Wash- 
ing with  lime  water  is  the  best  precaution. 


This  name  is  applied  to  different  diseases,  and  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  believed  to  be  more  numerous 
than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  various  effects  of 
the  sanio  disease  being  taken  fot  distinct  ones.  The 
late  Dr.  Coventry;  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  man  of  acute 
observation,  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  in- 
troductory discourses.  "Rot  is  a  word  which  has  been 
employed  to  express  a  variety  of  disorders  afflicting 
this  animal;  with  no  small  confusion  and  detriment. 
Indeed,  in  few  instances,  has  senseless  indiscrimina- 
tion done  more  mischief;  for  means  inept  and  injurious 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  where  skilful  and  timely 
interference  would  have  had  the  happiest  efiects. — 
Sheep  are  sometimes  said  to  have  the  rot;  when  they 
labor  under  j.litliisis  jnil'Honidis  (consumption  of  the 
lungs,)  which  they  do  but  rarely;  or  under  disorders 
of  the  liver,  as  hepaiitis  chronica,  and  that  state  of 
the  same  organ  produced,  or  attended  by  the  fascio- 
IcE  hepalicm  (fluke  worm,)  hyiUtkks,  &,c.  which  af- 
fections of  the  liver  are  not  uiifrequent.  But  the  most 
common  rot  is  still  another  and  very  distinct  disorder; 
resembling  in  many  points,  and  probably  the  very 
same  in  us  nature  scorbiiiis  (scurvy)  in  the  human 
species,  or  that  miseranUa  lues,  that  direful  ruin  of 
the  general  health  and  coiiblitution  which  silently 
supervenes  from  deficient  or  depraved  aliment;  and 
from  which,  as  numerous  observations  testify,  every 
flock,  every  sufi'erer,  may  be  recovered  by  simple 
means  seasonably  used;  but  against  which  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  all  remedies  prove  of  no  avail.  Per- 
haps as  the  last  symptoms  of  debility  are  very  simi- 
lar, and  are  most  takt-n  notice  of  by  ordinary  obser 
vers,  the  diti'erent  kinds  of  rot  might  conveniently 
enough  pass  under  the  names  of  pulmonic,  hepatic, 
and  general  rot." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  wriler  of  this 
manual  expressed  to  Dr.  Coventry  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  these  views.  But  the  difficulty  siill  remains 
to  enable  shepherds  to  distinguish  symptoms,  so  that 
proper  remedies  may  be  applied,  even  when  they 
sliall  be  better  known  than  they  are  at  present.  The 
first  disease,  consumption  of  the  lungs;  may  be  deem- 
ed incurable.  'I'he  second,  liver  complaint,  which 
is  the  disease  inosi  commonly  called  rot,  is  most  like- 
ly to  yield  to  purgative  medicines,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  mercury.  And  as  il  is  nut  conceived  lliat  this 
last  remedy  can  be  injurious  in  the  case  of  general 
rot,  t  he  following  mode  of  tteaiment,  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  as  effectual  as  any  other. 

As  vitiated  food  is  generally  and  rationally  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  rot,  especially  as  it  appears  to  rage 
most  in  wet  seasons  when  plants,  at  other  times 
wholesome,  become  rank  and  dangerous;  and  as  the 
disease  in  any  of  its  forms  is  very  rare  on  dry  heathy 
pastures,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the 
whole  flock  Irom  Ihe  places  where  the  disease  has 
appeared,  to  other,  and  if  possible  drier,  ground;  and 
to  separate  the  diseased  animals  bringing  them  home 
to  be  cured.  A  handful  of  Glauber  soi  common  salt, 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  may  be  given  to  clear 
the  bowels;  and,  perhaps  were  salt  placed  so  that  the 
whole  fluck  might  lick  it,  the  effect  might  be  benefi- 
cial. Let  a  part  of  each  side  of  the  sick  animals  be  per- 
fectly cleared  of  wool,  by  using  a  razor  after  clipping 
it.  On  these  parts  let  a  portion  of  common  blue  mer- 
curial ointment,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  be  well 
rubbed  in  once  or  twice  in  a  day,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms,  for  a  week  or  eight  days. — 


The  diet  should  be  partly  hay  sprinkled  with  salt, with 
a  portion  of  wholesome  succulent  foood.  Measures 
should  also  be  taken  to  give  due  exercise.  Mercury, 
when  introduced  into  the  system,  ads  in  removing 
obstructions,  and  will  probably  destroy  the  fluke 
worm.  It  may  he  proper  that  Ihe  person  who  rubs 
in  the  ointment  should  have  his  hand  covered  by  a 
glove,  the  palm  being  made  of  bladder,  else  part  of 
the  mercury  will  be  absorbed  by  his  hand,  and  create 
inconvenience.  The  rubbing  may  be  a  liltle  fatig- 
uing, but  if  a  little  oil  be  used  as  the  skin  becomes 
dry,  it  will  be  less  so.  After  eight  days  Ihe  ointment 
may  be  oinilied,  and  the  eflects  of  it,  and  of  change 
of  diet  observed  for  eight  days  more;  and  if  decided 
improvement  in  the  apparent  health  is  seen,  the  mer- 
cury may  be  discontinued. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  plants  growino-  on 
those  pastures,  where  rot  appears  most  frequently, 
were  examined  and  compared  with  those  on  the  pas- 
tures where  rot  does  not  occur,  or  is  less  frequent. — 
Salt  is  said  to  cure  the  rot,  and  also  putting  them  to 
feed  on  salt  marshes.  The  writer  has  known  cattle 
to  become  fatally  diseased  by  feeding  on  grass  that 
had  been  recently  flooded;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
sheep  are  always  attacked  by  rot  on  such  grass. 

PINING. 

This  disease  is  not  perfectly  understood.  It  was 
not  known  in  Selkirkshire  until  the  moles  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  moist  land  drained;  and  in  that  quar- 
ter it  has  now  become  a  formidable  enemy.  This  fact 
shows  the  risk  of  too  hastily  forming  theories,  and  put- 
ting them  in  practice  without  previous  study  of  na- 
ture. "Let  well  alone,"  is  a  pretty  safe  maxim.  A 
change  of  food  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  sheep;  and  this  naluie  proclaims  in  the  wan- 
dering habit  of  the  animal. 

M.iriGOTS. 

When  on  examining  an  animal  that  is  restless,  the 
tumors  under  which  the  maggols  are  conci  aled  are 
noticed,  they  should  be  freely  opened,  the  vermin 
picked  carefully  out,  and  the  sore  anointed  with 
smearing  salve. 

SORE  TEATS. 

Lambs  often  perish  from  their  dams  refusing  them 
suck.  The  cause  of  this  is  soreness  of  the  teats,  or 
some  tumor  and  inflammation  of  the  udder,  in  which 
violent  pain  is  excited  by  ihe  striking  of  the  lamb. — 
Washing  with  sugar  of  lead  and  water,  or  spirits, 
will  remove  the  disorder, if  slight;  but  if  there  he  much 
inflammation,  poullicps  must  be  used  to  bring  on  sup- 
puration, and  Ihat  eflecled.the  tumor  must  be  opened. 
The  lamb  is  to  be  put  to  another  ewe,  or  fed  by  hand. 

FOOT  ROT. 

This  formidable  disease  appears  to  have  originated 
among  certain  flocks  abroad;  and  as  it  has  extendt^d 
to  some  parts  of  Britain  in  rather  an  alarming  degree 
where  it  was  before  unknown,  it  is  probable  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  attempts  which  were  made  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent, to  introduce  Merino  sheep.  All  that  experience 
seems  yet  to  have  laujrht  us  in  this  country  is,  that 
the  disease  is  most  inveterate  in  very  dry  and  in  very 
wet  seasons.  Sudden  change  of  pasture  is  also  thought 
to  induce  it. 

Until  regular  observntions  and  experiments  shall 
have  been  made  under  the  eye  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  following  history  and  treatment  of  it,  as 
published  by  Professor  Piclet,  of  Geneva,  is  the  best 
we  have;  and  attention  to  Ihe  fads  detailed  will  lead 
shepherds  to  be  very  careful  in  examining  every  new 
addition  to  their  flocks,  and  every  animal  that  appears 
in  any  degree  lame.  The  memoir  was  translated, 
and  appeared  in  the  "Philosophical  Magazine." 

MEMOIR  ON  THE   FOOT  ROT.. 

"I  think  I  shall  render  aservice  to  the  proprietors  of 
sheep, by  calling  their  attention  toa  malady,  which  to 
my  knowledge,  has  not  been  described  by  the  Teteri- 
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narisls  of  any  country;  and  which,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  France. — 
The  following  is  the  occasioa  upon  which  1  observed 
it: — 

"In  the  month  of  May,  1S04,I  received  froraPied- 
monta  flocli  of  two  hundred  sheep,  of  various  mongrel 
breeds,  of  the  second  and  tliird  generations.  'I'he 
animals  came  to  Ijand  in  good  condition,  but  some  of 
them  were  lame.  The  flock  was  placed,  with  a  hun- 
dred other  mongrels,  on  a  low  mountain,  the  pastu- 
rage of  which  is  healthy,  and  of  good  iiualily.  We 
did  not  pay  very  great  attention  to  the  lame  sheep, 
because,  in  general,  upon  a  journey,  thuy  cripple  ot- 
ten  from  iatigue  alone,  and  their  lameness  goes  off 
after  resting  a  while.  I  never  yet  received  a  lot  of 
Spanish  sheep,  among  which  there  were  not  a  few 
lame  ones  at  their  arrival;  but  this  defect  was  never 
of  long  continuance.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
the  lame  animals  became  worse  and  worse,  and  every 
day  others  of  them  began  to  grow  lame,  while  none 
of  the  others  grew  any  better.  Nut  suspecting  any 
contagion,  we  attributed  this  aft'ection  to  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  pasturage,  to  the  I'requent  journeys  which 
the  sheep  took  from  a  rivulet  to  go  and  ieed;  and  also 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  sheep  fold  was  not  fre- 
quently enough  renewed.  We  took  precautions 
against  all  these  various  causes,  and  yet  the  malady 
continued  among  the  sheep.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
every  one  of  thein  was  lame,  and  some  of  them  were 
affected  in  all  their  four  legs.  They  crawled  upon 
their  knees  while  feeding,  and  the  worst  of  them  fell 
off  very  much  in  their  appearance.  It  now  became 
indispensably  necessary  to  assist  this  liuck  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  We  removed  them  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  leagues.  Their  removal  was  not  effect- 
ed without  great  trouble,  and  was  very  tedious;  we 
also  had  recourse  to  carriages  tor  conveying  the  most 
diseased  amongst  them,  liut,  in  spite  of  all  ourcare, 
many  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigue.  The  different  individuals  of  the  Hock  pre- 
sented all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  wliich  may  be 
reduced  to  three  principal  ones.  The  animals,  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  were  only  a  little  lame,  ap- 
peared without  fever,  and  preserved  their  appetite. — 
Upon  inspecting  the  fool,  there  was  only  a  slight  red- 
ness discovered  at  the  root  of  the  hoofs,  or  a  slight 
oozino'  out  of  matter  round  the  hoof;  sometimes  only 
a  slight  degree  of  heat  in  the  lame  foot,  without  any 
apparent  irritation 

"The  sheep  which  had  the  malady  in  the  second 
degree,  were  lame  all  fours,  had  a  fever,  appeared 
dull,  fed  slowly,  and  were  ollen  on  their  knees,  if  the 
fore  legs  were  attacked.  Upon  inspecting  the  foot, 
there  was  an  ulceration,  as  well  at  the  root  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  hoofs,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  horn  to 
the  leg,  accompanied  by  a  fcetid  whitish  sanies. 

"Such  animals  as  were  in  the  third  degree  of  the 
disease  had  a  continual  fever;  they  were  meagre  and 
•sorrowful,  rose  up  with  difficulty,  and  lost  their  wool. 
The  ulceration  of  the  feet  was  venomous,  and  resem- 
bled a  while  gangrene.  Purulent  collections  were 
formed  under  the  hoof,  and  made  their  appearance  at 
the  junction  of  the  horn  and  the  skin.  Ainonu-  some 
sheep  the  hoof  was  delached,  or  entirely  destroyed; 
and  the  flesh  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  foot  was  one 
complete  ulcer.  In  others  the  hoot  had  kept  on,  be- 
cause the  flowing  of  the  purulent  matter  made  its  up 
pearance  at  the  sole,  and  liad  gnawed  and  completely 
destroyed  it.  In  Ibis  case  tiie  interior  of  the  foot,  af- 
ter turning  it  up  to  look  at  it,  offered  only  a  putrid 
mass  filled  with  worms,  contained  in  the  horn  of  the 
hoof;  the  flesh  and  ligaments  appeared  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bones  of  the  leet  were  carious;  the 
smell  was  cadaverous  and  insupportable. 

"We  endeavored  at  first  to  classify  and  separate 

the  animals  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  antiseptic  lotions,  such  as  red  wine,  vineo-ar,  ex- 
tract of  bark,  and  oak  bark,  were  employed;  as  also 
the  fumigations  of  nitric  acid,  to  weaken  the  putrid 


tendency,  and  second  the  eflects  of  the  remedies.  I 
heard,  from  Piedmont,  that  the  vitriol  of  copper  in 
powder,  as  a  drying  caustic,  was  very  useful  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disorder,  in  checking  its  pro- 
gress. We  employed  it  without  any  remarkable 
success,  upon  such  animals  as  were  only  slightly  at- 
tacked. It  is  probable  that  the  contagious  influence, 
which  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  guard  against  suffi- 
ciently; had  destroyed  the  effect  of  this  remedy.  The 
acetate  of  lead,  or  saturnine  extract,  was  employed 
with  more  advantage.  Antimonial  beer  was  useful 
in  drying  the  wound,  and  the  lapis  infer luiUs  in  burn- 
ing the  bad  flesh,  which  was  speedily  re-produced 
after  the  incisions,  which  accompanied  the  complete 
clearing  of  the  feet. 

"The  treatment  of  a  flock  in  this  miserable  situa- 
tion is  extremely  perplexing.  Four  shepherds,  and 
several  assistants  were  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  three  hundred  lame  sheep;  and  it  was  an  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  business  for  all  of  them.  The  ani- 
mals were  examined  every  day,  one  by  one;  and  such 
of  them  as  were  unable  to  go  to  pasture  were  fed  in 
the  sheep  cot,  where  the  forage  was  carefully  spread 
out  fur  them,  because  the  sick  animals  had  neither 
strength  nor  inclinatiun  to  pull  it  out  of  the  racks,  it 
was  necessary  to  renew  the  litter  often,  and  to  per- 
fume the  sheep  cot  several  times  a  day,  a  precaution 
which  prevented  the  smell  from  becoming  insupport- 
able to  those  who  dressed  the  sores.  'I'his  was  not 
all;  the  lambs  had  made  their  appearance  before  we 
had  overcome  the  disease:  seve-'al  of  the  poor  sheep 
miscarried,  or  produced  larnbs  which  were  so  weak- 
ly that  they  could  not  live;  others  of  the  lambs  died 
for  want  of  milk,  and  those  which  survived  took  the 
disease,  all  of  which  increased  our  difficulties.  The 
disease  raged  with  all  its  violence  for  three  months; 
and  during  a  whole  year  many  of  the  animals  contin- 
ued lame.  If  we  calculate  the  loss  of  the  animals 
which  died  of  the  disease,  the  loss  of  the  lambs,  and 
the  great  ex-penses  attending  so  tedious  a  cure,  we 
may  be  convinced  that  the  scab  itself,  terrible  as  it  is, 
is  a  less  troublesome  malady  than  the  foot  rot,  when 
it  is  contagious  and  general  in  a  flock. 

"Before  pointing  out  the  method  of  preventing  and 
curing  this  evil,  I  shall  mention  a  fact,  which"  will 
shew  how  far  it  is  contagious,  and  of  how  much  con- 
sequence it  is  to  increase  our  precautions,  in  order  to 
gel  rid  of  it.  The  rams,  who  were  upon  the  moun- 
tains at  the  same  time  with  the  diseased  flock,  took 
the  foot  rot.  They  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  diseased  animals;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
after  having  passed  through  all  the  usual  opeiations, 
they  appeared  to  be  cured.  They  still  had  tender 
feet,  however,  and  walked  with  pain;  but  as  the  hoof 
was  well  recoveied,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
ulceration  upon  it,  they  were  driven  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  Spanish  flock.  They  were  placed  under  a 
pent  house,  separated  from  the  sheep  cut  by  a  wall.. 
Some  of  these  rams  continued  to  eat  out  of  the  racks 
on  their  knees,  which  we  attributed  to  the  sole  of 
the  fool  not  being  yet  consolidated;  but  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days  we  perceived  that  an  oozing  out  of  puru- 
lent matter  had  again  commenced  at  the  junction  of 
the  horn  of  the  hoof.  'I'hey  were  then  transported 
loan  infirmary,  to  be  submitted  once  more  to  the 
same  treatment.  The  straw  upon  which  they  had 
lain  upon  was  not  taken  away;  and  the  Spanish  flock 
having  afterwaids  been  sent  into  the  pent  house,  the 
foot  rot  began  to  shew  itself  among  them  in  about 
fitteen  days.  The  rigorous  measures  and  precautions 
tullowed,  and  the  treatment  I  am  about  to  recommend 
hindered  the  disease  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
this  flock  than  the  second  degree,  otherwise  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  beast  would  have  escaped. 

PKECAUTIONS    AND    TREATMENT. 

"At  all  times,  upon  receiving  a  strange  flock,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  them  separated,  until  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  they  are  not  infected  with  the  scab,  or 
j  any  other  contagious  disorder.     The  precaution  is  not 


less  proper  in  the  case  of  the  foot  rot;  for  although 
there  may  be  no  crippled  animal  in  a  flock  newly 
come  to  hand,  yet  there  may  be  one  among  them 
which  had  been  imperfectly  cured  during  the  journey 
and  in  which  the  disease  may  break  out  anew.  If 
there  are  any  actually  lame  at  their  arrival,  they  must 
be  carefully  examined.  Sometimes  it  hapiieiis  that 
they  may  chance  to  be  crippled  from  some  other  cause 
than  the  foot  rot.  On  a  journey  the  clay  sometimes 
gets  hard  between  the  hools,  and  thereby  lames  the 
animals.  A  single  glance  will  suffice  to  see  whether 
this  be  the  cause  of  the  lameness.  Sometimes  they 
are  lamed  in  consequence  of  the  gland  between  the 
hoofs  being  swelled.  This  is  cured  of  itself,  or,  at 
worst  by  cutting  off  the  gland;  and  it  is  not  conta- 
gious. At  other  times  the  animal  is  crippled  mere- 
ly from  fatigue,  for  which  a  little  rest  is  the  obvious 
cure.  But  if  the  district  from  which  the  sheep 
came  is  suspected,  all  diseases  of  the  feet  must  be 
examined  more  cautiously  than  usual.  A  heat  in  the 
foot  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  abscess  existing  in  the 
hoof,  to  which  an  outlet  should  be  given.  I'he  ani- 
mal must  then  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  the 
operation  performed  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
"If  the  ulceration  is  visible,  the  place  must  be  clean- 
ed Willi  a  rag,  and  goulard  water  laid  upon  the  sore, 
by  means  of  a  feather,  or  the  powder  of  blue  vitriol. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  dirt,  &.c.  from  getting  into 
the  wound,  the  diseased  foot  should  be  placed  in  a 
little  boot,  the  sole  of  which  is  of  leather  or  fell,  and 
the  upper  part  of  cloth,  in  order  to  fasten  it  round 
the  leg  of  the  sheep.  This  precaution  is  not  only  favor- 
able to  Ihe  animal,  it  also  prevents  contagion,  which 
seems  to  be  communicated  by  the  pus,  or  sanies,  which 
flows  from  the  ulcers  upon  the  litter  of  the  sheep  fold. 
But  where  the  disease  is  situated  between  the  divi- 
sion of  the  hoof,  the  bout  must  be  large  enousfh  to  al- 
low the  fool  to  \i\i  moved  in  its  natural  way,  for  if  the 
two  divisions  were  locked  together,  the  disease  would 
fester  instead  ol  healing. 

"When  the  disease  is  seated  within  the  horn  of 
the  hoof,  it  is  attended  with  great  pain,  without  any 
visible  disease.  The  animal  does  not  rest  upon  the 
diseased  leg,  yet  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
well.  Upun  putting  the  hand  upon  the  hoof  it  is 
found  to  be  very  hot,  which  is  easily  ascertained,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  sound  legs.  We  must  then 
endeavor  to  discover  on  what  side  the  abscess,  or  in- 
terior ulcer  is.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  foot  of  the 
animal  must  be  slightly  pressed  with  the  thumb  all 
around  the  junction  of  Ihe  horn,  and  the  skin  as  well 
as  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  seal  of  the  abscess  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  tise  wincing  motion  of  the 
fool.  Tills  is  the  place  which  must  be  cut  with  a 
keen  edged  knife,  so  as  to  occasion  the  discharge  of 
the  matter,  and  lay  the  flesh  bare.  Wlien  the 
wound  has  bled  for  some  time,  a  feather,  wet  with 
the  water  of  goulard,  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  boot 
above  described  put  on. 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  upon  pressing  the  foot 
with  the  finger,  no. place  can  be  fixed  upon  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  'I'his  is  Ihe  case  when  the 
abscess  is  seated  below  the  hardest  and  thickest  part 
of  the  hoof.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  make 
large  incisions,  sometimes  without  any  benefit,  be- 
fore finding  the  disease:  and  after  waiting  a  day  or 
two,  the  matter  of  the  ulcer  begins  to  appear,  and 
eats  through  the  horn,  in  descending  to  the  sole  which 
then  becomes  painful  at  the  place  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  incision.  In  general  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  cutting  into  the  quick,  and  bleeding  the 
diseased  feet;  tlie  horn  of  the  hoof  grows  again  °with 
singular  expedition.  1  have  often  seen  feet  which 
were  completely  unhoofed;  others,  of  which  part  on- 
ly of  the  horn  was  taken  away,  which  healed  much 
sooner  than  such  feet  as  were  scarcely  ulcerated. 

"It  would  seem  that  in  this  disease  the  juices  which 
administer  to  the  reproduction  of  the  horn,  or  hoof, 
exist  in  greater  abundance,  in  the  above  places,  in  di- 
sease than  in  health.    When  the  disease  is  neglect- 
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ed,  ami  where  llie  sole  of  llie  foot  has  been  gnawed 
off,  and  the  whole  font  ulcerated,  I  often  found  that 
the  sides  of  the  horn  had  sent  out  cross  slips,  from  one 
side  of  the  sole  to  the  other,  thereby  becominir  a  sort 
of  boot,  on  which  the  animal  rested  without  much  pain. 
Sometimes  alfo  the  horn,  in  growing  again,  assumes 
uncommon  shapes. 

"The  dressing  must  be  repeated  every  day  with 
the  greatest  regularity.  It  consists  in  removing  the 
boot,  and  cleaning  the  wound  w  ith  gonlard  water.  Ihe 
other  feet  of  the  animal  must  bee.\amined,  as  well  as 
the  diseased  one;  for  the  disease  often  passes  from 
one  foot  to  another,  and  it  is  sometimes  visible  to  the 
eye  before  the  animal  is  lame  in  the  foot  recentlj'  at- 
tacked. Some  dropsof  goulard  water  will  then  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  disease;  when  the  disease  is  taken  in 
time,fiveorsixdaysarcsutfieientfor  the  cure.  Ifagood 
deal  ot  horn  has  been  removed  it  will  require  a  longer 
time,  until  the  horn  has  grown  again,  and  assumed 
sufficient  consistence  for  the  animal  to  walk  without 
being  crippled.  As  long  as  the  least  matter  is  per- 
ceived, ami  the  wound  is  not  dry  and  cicatrised,  even 
although  the  animal  be  not  lame,  it  must  not  be 
thought  cured,  for  it  will  carry  back  Ihe  contagion 
to  the  flock  from  which  it  had  been  separated.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pasture  with  the  rest  until 
completely  healed;  and  even  then  all  its  lour  feet 
oucrhl  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  for  a  few  days,  at 
firs".  Unfortunately  this  malady  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent returns.  I  have  often  seen  animals,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  well  cured,  which  walked  perfectly  well 
for  fifteen  days,  and  then  were  again  seized.  Those 
which  have  already  had  it,  so  far  from  being  less  sub'- 
,  ject  to  it,  are  more  exposed  to  it.  This  happens  from 
tlie  nature  of  the  treatment.  The  remedies  I  have 
prescribed  can  only  cheek  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
and  until  we  have  discovered  a  purifying  specific,  we 
may  often  see  the  disease  re-appear  on  the  same  ani- 
mal. It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  extremely  vigi- 
lant in  placing  the  animals  in  the  infirmary,  and  in 
taking  them  away  in  proper  time.  In  the  season 
when  the  sheep  do  not  leave  the  fold,  the  lame  ones 
are  not  easily  discovered,  and  sometimes  not  until  the 
disease  is  of  some  standing;  so  that  the  disease  may 
have  been  communicated  to  many  others,  before  the 
diseased  animal  is  taken  away.  If  the  least  degree 
of  infection  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  sheep  ouglit  to  be 
walked  up  and  down,  every  day,  in  an  inclosure,  in 
order  to  observe  if  any  of  them  be  lame.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  infirmary  as  S(Jon 
as  the  ulceration  disappears,  because  they  may  take 
the  disease  again  from  those  around  them.  Fumiga- 
tions of  nitric  acid  are  salutary  for  preventing  the 
smell,  and  may  also  hasten  the  cure  of  the  ulcers. 
The  litter  should  also  be  frequently  changed;  and 
when  removed,  it  must  not  be  left  in  a  place  where 
the  healthy  animals  are  liable  to  be  expus(;il  to  it. 
When  these  precautions  are  resorted  to,  and  the  care 
taken  which  I  have  described,  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger that  the  disease  will  assume  any  serious  appear- 
ance. 

"Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  of  this  di- 
sease, which  is  absolutely  new  in  F'rance,  and, I  have 
reason  to  believe,  unknown  in  Spain,  is  extremely 
important  to  the  proprietors  of  merinos,  or  mongrels. 
1  hope  those  who  are  in  possession  of  any  new  facts, 
on  the  subjects  of  the  foot  rot  will  publish  them.  I  ob- 
tained from  a  professional  man  of  Piedmont  a  succint 
memoir  concerning  this  disease.  I  shall  here  insert 
it. 

"'Sheep,  and  particularly  those  with  the  finest 
wool,  are  subject  to  a  contagious  whitlow,  which  hin- 
ders them  from  pasturing;  and  which,  on  account  of 
the  pain  and  the  suppuration  which  it  occasion;,  gives 
them  a  continual  fever,  which  increases  in  the  even- 
ing. They  fall  off  in  flesh,  and  lose  their  wool;  the 
rams  lose  their  appetite  for  copulation,  the  mothers 
lose  their  milk,  the  lambs  are  weak  and  die  of  con- 
sumption. 

"  'There  are  three  kinds  of  whitlow  which  sue 
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ceed  each  other.  The  first  is  sealed  under  the  epi- 
dermis, between  the  two  divisions  of  the  fool;  the 
animal  is  seen  to  halt;  if  we  lay  hold  of  the  foot,  it 
feels  hotter  than  usual  and  it  has  a.  bad  smell.  Upon 
examining  the  place,  an  oozing  out  of  matter  is  dis- 
covered. The  second  species  of  whitlow  is  seated 
under  the  horn.  In  this  case  the  lameness  and  the 
heat  of  the  foot  are  greater,  as  also  the  degree  of 
fever.  The  third  species  attacks  the  phalaifges,  or 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  is  caused  by  inattention  to 
the  two  former  stages  of  the  disease.  The  cure  of 
this  last  is  very  troublesome  and  uiflicult.  The  di- 
sease arises  from  long  journeys,  pasturing  in  marshy 
places,  from  allowing  the  sheep  to  mix  with  swine, 
or  from  lying  in  damp  folds  without  litter. 

"  'Preventives. —  1st.  Remove,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  above  causes.  2d.  Separate  the  diseased 
from  the  healthy  animals  the  instant  the  infection  ap- 
pears. 

"  '  Cure  for  the  first  stage  of  the  complaint. — As 
soon  as  the  shepherd  perceives  the  disease,  he  must 
dry  the  place  affected  very  carefully  with  a  linen  ran-, 
and  spread  over  it  vitriol  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol)  fn 
powder. 

"  'In  the  second  species  of  whitlow,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  horn  which  is  detached 
from  the  phalange.  We  should  begin  cutting  at  the 
point  of  the  horn,  and  proceed  upwards.  This  ope- 
ration must  be  performed  by  paring,  successively,  thin 
slips  off  the  horn;  when  the  horn  is  completely  re- 
moved, and  the  flesh  bare,  the  receptacle  of  conta- 
gious matter  is  discovered.  Sometimes  it  has  gnaw- 
ed very  deep,  and  then  the  ulcer  must  be  cleaned  to 
the  very  bottom,  by  continuing  to  cut  by  little  and 
little.  In  order  to  clean  the  wounds  thus  laid  bare, 
the  foot  must  be  plunged  into  water,  heated  to  such 
degree  that  we  can  scarcely  hold  the  hand  in  it.  The 
diseased  foot  must  be  plunged  and  replunged  into  this 
hot  water  several  times,  letting  it  remain  only  a  few 
seconds,  at  each  time,  in  the  water.  It  is  then  dried 
with  a  cloth,  and  a  feather,  dipped  in  muriatic  acid, 
is  drawn  over  the  place.  The  animal  must  be  kept 
in  a  fold,  where  there  is  plenty  of  straw,  fur  twenty - 
lour  hours.  Next  day  it  may  be  put  out  to  pasture, 
where  there  are  no  stones  or  thorns.  Kvery  night  the 
feet  of  the  animal  must  be  inspected,  and  if  any  ul- 
cers are  again  formed,  the  treatment  must  be  renew- 
ed. They  must  be  always  dressed  in  the  evening, 
because  the  repose,  during  the  night,  greatly  conlri 
butes  to  the  good  effects  of  the  remedies. 

**  'The  whitlow  of  the  third  species  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  The  horn  must  be  cut,  and  the  flesh 
taken  oft'  also,  and  the  carious  bone  must  be  then 
scraped,  and  seared  with  a  redhot  iron.'  " 

"The  manner  of  operating  with  the  knife  is  ex- 
tremely well  described  in  the  above  memoir.  The 
analogy  between  the  treatment  of  whitlow  in  human 
creatures,  and  that  in  animals,  shows  how  efficacious 
the  immersion  in  hot  waler  is,  as  recommended  by 
the  author;  and  the  careful  cleaning  of  the  ulcers, 
upon  which  he  insists,  is  extremely  important.  I  en- 
treat that  intelligent  agriculturists  may  communicate 
to  the  public  their  observations,  from  time  to  time, 
on  this  disease,  and  the  best  method  of  cure." 

To  the  distinct  account  of  the  foot  rot  contained  in 
the  above  memoir,  nothing  can  be  added.  But  the 
method  ot  cure  described  by  M.  Pictet  and  his  friend 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  expeditious  or  radi- 
cal. Although  M.  Pictet  appears  not  to  approve  of 
the  ap|jlication  of  blue  vitrei,  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  caustics  being  useful  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tardiness  of  the  cure  was  owing 
to  the  very  slight  dressing  put  over  the  sore.  It  is 
likely  too  that  the  cure  would  have  been  hastened  by 
the  administration  of  some  cooling  medicine  internally. 
The  following  mode  of  treatment  is  suggested  to 
those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  discover  this 
disease  among  their  sheep.  Let  the  animal,  in  the 
first  place,  get  a  doze  of  glauber  salts.  The  ulcer, 
having  been  laid  open  and  cleaned,  is  to  be  washed 


wiih  weak  otustic  ley  of  poiash  or  soda,  or  a  weak 
solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  filled  with  scraped  linen, 
dipped  in  oil;  or,  what  is  better  goulard  cerate.  The 
<lrl^ssing  of  cerate  is  to  be  continued,  every  evening, 
until  granulations  of  flesh  appear  to  be  filling  up  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  matter  of  the  ulcer; 
.tnd  if  it  should  he  necessary,  the  washing  with  caus- 
tic ley  may  be  repealed.  Common  ceraTe  may  then 
be  applied;  and  should  Ihe  flesh  grow  loo  luxuriant- 
ly, a  lilile  red  precipitate  and  burnt  alum  may  be 
dusled  upon  it.  When  a  wholesome  suppurative  dis- 
charge has  taken  place,  gentle  pressure  may  be  applied 
to  bring  the  sides  of  tiie  sore  towards  each  other, 
taking  care  always  to  give  free  vent  to  the  matter. 
The  limb  should  be  carefully  washed  with  vinegar 
and  water.  This  treatment  is  recommended  fur  most 
ulcers  to  which  sheep  or  other  animals  may  be  liable, 
Irom  wounds  of  the  skin  having  been  neglected,  or 
other  causes.  It  would  apfiear  that  something  like 
foot  rot  is  induced  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  hoof,  and 
"_hen  this  happens,  the  hoof  must  be  pared, and  treat- 
ed m  the  manner  already  described. 

The  different  kinds  of  matter  which  issue  from 
sores,  are. 

Pus,  or  the  matter  of  suppuration;  it  is  thick  and 
yellowish  while. 

Saniis  is  a  thin  green  colored  matter. 

Ichor  is  reddish,  and  very  acrid. 

Soriles  is  a  gluey  kind  of  matter. 

The  three  last  have  a  much  more  disagreeable 
smell  than  the  first. 


i^sscEXij^Aarsoirs. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
FLOWERS. 
The  interest  which  flowers  have  excited  in  the 
breast  of  man,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  Ihe  present 
day,  has  never  been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of 
society  or  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nature  seems  to 
have  distributed  them  over  the  whole  world,  to  serve 
as  a  medicine  to  the  mind,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the 
earth,  and  to  furnish  agreeable  sensations  to  its  inha- 
bitants. The  savage  of  the  forest,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  binds  his  brow  with  Ihe  native  flowers  of  the 
woods,  whilst  a  taste  for  their  cultivation  increases 
in  every  country  in  proportion  as  the  blessings  of  ci- 
vilization extend.  From  the  humblest  cottage  inclo- 
sure to  Ihe  most  extensive  park  and  grounds,  nothing 
more  conspicuously  bespeaks  the  good  tasle  of  the 
possessor,  than  a  well  cultivated  flower  garden;  and  it 
may  very  generally  be  remarked,  that  when  we  behold 
a  humble  tenemet.tsurrounded  with  ornamental  plants, 
the  possessor  is  a  man  of  correct  habiis  and  possesses 
domestic  comforts;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  nco-lect- 
ed,  weed-grown  garden,  or  its  total  absence,  marks 
the  inddlence  and  unhappy  slate  of  those  who  have 
been  thus  neglectful  of  Flora's  favors. 

Of  all  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  flowers  is  the 
most  innocent.  It  is  productive  not  only  of  rational 
gratification,  but  of  many  advantages  of  a  permanent 
character.  Love  for  a  garden  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  attracting  men  to  their  homes;  and  on  this  ac- 
count every  encouragement  given  to  increase  a  tasle 
for  ornamental  gardening  is  an  additional  security  for 
domestic  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  likewise  a  re- 
creation which  conduces  materially  to  health,  pro- 
moles  civilization,  and  softens  the  manners  and  tem- 
pers of  men.  It  creates  a  love  for  the  study  of  na- 
ture, which  leads  to  a  contemplation  of  the  mysteri- 
ous wonders  that  are  displayed  in  the  vegetable  world 
around  us,  and  which  cannot  be  investioraied  without 
inclining  the  mind  towards  a  just  estimate  of  religion 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  narrow  limits  of  oui  intelli- 
gence, when  compared  with  (he  incomprehensible 
power  of  the  Creator. 

Flowers  are,  of  all  embellishments,  the  most  beau- 
tiful; and  of  all  created  beings,  man  alone  seems  ca- 
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pable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  them.  The  love 
for  them  commences  with  infancy,  remains  the  de- 
light of  youlh,  increases  with  our  years,  and  becomes 
the  quiet  amusement  of  our  declining  days.  The  in- 
fant can  no  sooner  wallt  than  lis  first  employment  is 
to  plant  a  flower  in  tlie  earth,  removing  it  ten  limes 
in  a  hour  to  wherever  the  sun  seems  to  shine  most  fa- 
vorably. The  school  boy,  in  the  care  of  his  little  plat 
of  ground,  is  relieved  of  his  studies,  and  loses  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  home  he  has  left.  In  man- 
hood our  altenlion  is  generally  demanded  by  more 
active  duties,  or  by  more  imperious  and  perhaps  less 
innocent  occupaliuns;  but  as  age  obliges  us  to  retire 
from  public  life,  the  love  of  flowers  and  the  delights 
of  a  garden,  return  to  soothe  the  later  period  of  our 
life. 

To  most  persons,  gardening  affords  delight  as  an 
easy  and  agreeable  occupation;  and  the  flowers  they 
so  fondly  rear,  are  cherished  from  the  gratification 
they  afford  to  the  organs  of  sight  and  of  snnell;  but  to 
the  close  observer  ol  nature  and  the  botanist,  beauties 
are  unfolded  and  wonders  displayed,  that  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  careless  attention  bestowed  upon 
Ihem  by  the  multitude.  In  their  growth,  from  the 
first  tender  shoots  which  rise  from  the  earth,  through 
all  the  changes  which  they  undergo  to  the  period  of 
their  utmost  perfection,  he  beholds  the  wonderful 
works  of  creative  power;  he  views  the  bud  as  it  swells, 
and  looks  into  the  expanded  blotsom,  delights  in  its 
rich  tints  and  fragrant  smell,  but  above  all,  he  feels  a 
charm  in  contemplating  movements  and  regulations 
before  which  all  the  combined  ingenuity  of  man  dwin- 
dles into  nothingness 


J 'rices  Cttrrent  in  JYew  Vork,July'il. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  CoKoji,  New  Orleans  .lOJ 
a  .13;  Upland     .SJ  a  .11;  Alabama,  .9  a   I14.  Cotlon 
Bagging,  Hemp.v.'.Uia  IT;  Flax  13  a  144;  Fini, Ame- 
rican, la  8.-  i'/aisceii.  1  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,  N.  Vork,  hbl.6.75  a ;  Canal,  S.Sli  a  6.12^; 

Balt.Hwd-5t.  6.50  a  6.6i;  Rh'd.  citj  mills  a ; 

country,  6.00  a  6.374;   Alcxand'a,  6.31  a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg    a  — ;   Pelersg.  6.87  a  6.25;  Uye  Flour, 

4.S7  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.37  a perhhd; 

16.00  a ;    Grain,  Wheat,    North,  a ;  Vir. 

a ;  Uye,  North,  SO  a  82;  Corn  ,  Yd.  Nor.  68  a 

70;Barley    . —  a ;  Oats, Sth.  and  North,  .44  a  .53; 

Peas,  white,  dry,  7bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;Pro- 
visions,  Beef,    mess  9.60  a  10.75;    prime  5.374  a  6.00 

cargo a ;  l.ard  ,   74  a  94;  Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

12.75  a  14.00;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 


VALUABLE  COW  AND  CALF  FOR  SALE. 
A  COW,  six  years  old,  with  a  young  BULL  CALF, 
of  the  celebrated  Teeswater  and  Holderncss  Breeds, 
■will  be  sold  cheap  if  immediate  application  be  made. 
The  ancestors  of  these  animals,  (a  full  bred  Holderness 
Bull,  and  two  full  bred  Teeswater  Heifers )  were 
brought  to  this  country  liy  Hichard  Parkinson,  of  Don- 
caster,  (England)  and  their  progeny  have  been  kept 
unmixed  to  Ihe  present  time.  This  cross  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  Ihe  Short  horn  Durham  Cattle..  The 
breeder  of  ibe  Cow  and  Calf,  (in  whose  possession  the 
breed  has  been  since  their  arrival  from  England,)  pre- 
fers this  race,  as  milkers,  lo  any  other.  The  Calf  is 
a  fine  formed  animal  three  months  old.  Apply  to  I.  I. 
Hitchcock  at  the  OfEce  of  the  American  Farmer. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  BULL  CALF. 

A  full  blood  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf, 
by  Gloucester,  out  of  a  first  rate  thorough  bred  Cow, 
four  months  old,  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  points, 
for  sale  by  the  F.diiorof  the  American  Farmer.  Price, 
if  immediately  taken,  ftlSO.  Apply  to  I.  I.  Hitchcock, 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


IMPROVED  MILCH  CATTLE  WANTED. 

A  young  Bull,  not  vicious;  and  a  few  Heifers,  or 
Cows,  of  the  Improved  Shorthorn  Durham,  of  pure 
blood;  or  cross  on  the  North  Devon,  or  Alderney  stock, 
of  pure  blood,  may  find  a  purchaser  at  fair  prices,  if 
their  owners  will  direct  a  line  to  the  post-master,  at 
Tye  River  Mills,  Nelson  County,  Virginia,  giving  the 
pedigree,  size,  color,  age,  capacity  for  milk  and  price. 
It  is  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  that  they 
are  sought;  and  it  will  be  no  objection  if  they  are  of 
moderate  size  only.  It  is  all  important  that  they  be 
descended  from  Cows  that  give  quantities  of  rich  milk. 
Cows  in  calf  by  an  improved  Shorlhorn  Durham  Bull, 
would  be  preferred.  3t        July  27. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
As  the  season  for  sowing  Turnips  is  at  hand,  we  ofler 
for  sale  at  Ihe  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store, 
the  following  choice  kinds  of  Seeds,  which  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  fresh  and  genuine,  viz. 

EARLY  DUTCH,  WHITE  FLAT 

EARLY  WHITE  DUTCH,         RED  TOP, 
GARDEN  STONE,  YELLOW  FLAT, 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN, 
LARGE  NORFOLK  FIELD 

Also  tlie  following  choice  PUMPKIN  SEEDS: 
Connecticut  Field,  or  Northern;  Mammoth;  Pennsylva- 
nia Field,  and  Cushaw. 


RUTA  BAGA, 
YELLOW  BULLOCK 


SA.J.TXtaOB.j:   X>&IC£S   CURaHNT. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  wishes   to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  PRIME  ORCHARD   GRASS  SEED,  that  is 
clear  from  noxious  seeds,  lor  which  cash  will  be  given. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 
Whohasin  store  RUTA  BAGA  andTURNIP  SEEDS, 
and  a  general  assortmcntof  GARDEN  SEEDS,  thirty- 
four  pounds    EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE  SEED,  just 
received  from  London. 

Also,  his  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  such  as  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  and  Tobac- 
co Cultivators,  Corn  Shcllers,  Harrows,  his  Patent  Cy- 
lindrical Straw  Cutters,  and  common  Dutch  Cutting 
Boxes,  &c.  &c.  Wrought  and  Cast  Share  PLOUGHS, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  six  inch  Seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  Three  Horse  Plough,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  warranted,  and  with  his  very 
reduced  prices,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  liberal  patronage. 

J.S.E. 


ToBACco.--ScCond3,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,3uilablefor segars,  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16,00  a20  00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  9.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  276  hhds.  Md. ;  108  hhds. 
Ohio;  6G  hhds.  Ken.;  and  2  hhds.  Vir.— total  452  hds. 

Floor — best  while  wheal  family, $7.25  a  7.60;  super 
Howard-street,  6.00  a  6.124;  city   mills,  6.00  a  6.I24 

^usq. a ;  Corn  Meai.  bbl   3  60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.15  a  1.20;    while  do  1.20a  1.30;  Susq. 

—Corn,  white,  61  a  —,  yellow  63  0  — ;  Rve,  60  0  62 
—Oats,  44  o  45.— Beans,  76  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  — a Timothy,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  874--Lucerne  —  a  S74  lb. — 

Barley, -Flaxseed  1.60  al.62-CoTToN,Va.8nlO— Lou. 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  a.  IH-Tenn.S  a.  10;  N.  Car.  8  a.  10- 

Upland  8  a  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  32  a  ;  in  bbls. 

334  n  34 Wool,  H'aslied,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40o45;half  do.35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  0  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  n  25;quarterdo  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,$220  o  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted, — 
a  7c  lb.  water-rotted,  7o  8c. Feathers,  36  o 37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.374  a ,ground,  1.50n — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.0O;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.60  a80. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.00  o5.60— 
Oak   wood,  3.00   a  3.25— Hickory,  4.60   0  . 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&.C. 

The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  875.  Horse 
Powers  $75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also  a  supply  of  SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,  for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  1.  Grani  street,  near  Pratt  street  wharf. 


TURNIP  AND  CABBAGE  SEEDS,  &c. 
The  Subscriber  offers  to  the  public  a  quantity  of  Red 
Top  and  White  Stone  TURNIP  and  RUTA  BAGA 
SEEDS,  together  with  an  assortment  of  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  suitable  to  the  season.  Also,  a  quantity  of 
Early  York  CABBAGE  SEED,  just  arrived  in  the  John 
and  Elizabeth  at  New  York,  from  London,  which  he 
has  reason  to  believe  will  be  of  Fine  quality. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
July  20.  JVb.  36  West  Pratt  street. 
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A  most  aflliclive  event  in  the  lamily  of  the  editor 
of  the  Aniur'uan  farmer,  must  iilead  his  excuse  for 
the  omission  of  editorial  mailer  in  the  last  number. 
The  letier  from  Mr.  While,  onr  Navy  Agent  ut  Val- 
paraiso, should  have  been  accompanied  by  an  e.vplan- 
atory  notice;  but  it  will  do  now. 

The  ^ilfulfa  seed  sent  by  Mr.  White  is  the  cominon 
luccrue  grown  in  this  country,  as  we  remarked  a  few 
weeks  since  in  a  notice  of  a  similar  parcel  of  seed 
sent  by  him  to  Carolina.  We  have  several  limes  re- 
ceived this  seed  under  ihe  same  name,  and  have  some 
now  growintr,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Be- 
sides, the  Spanish  name  of  lucerne,  {J\Iedicago  Sali 
va,)  is  Mfulfii,  the  same  as  that  given  as  the  common 
name  in  Chili  of  the  seed  sent  us. 
The  Ctrt.vanzas  are  the  c/iicfe-jjccs  of  the  English, 
Ckcr  aiictinum  of  botanists,  which  we  have  long 
had  under  cultivation  in  our  garden.  They  are  much 
used  in  Cuba  and  Spain,  as  well  as  Peru  and  many 
other  parts  of  South  America;  in  this  country  ihey 
are  generally  called  Spanish  peas.  They  are  probably 
the  most  delicious  \egetable  of  Ihe  class  that  ever 
was  placed  upon  the  tabh ;  but  in  consequence  of 
their  unproductiveness  in  this  country,  will  not  prob- 
ably be  very  e.\tensively  cultivated.  They  cannot  be 
cultivated  at  less  than  four  times  the  price  of  the  com- 
mon garden  pea — and  yet  we  are  nut  sure  that  those 
who  once  eat  them,  served  up  as  green  peas,  would 
not  be  w  illing  to  give  a  still  greater  price  fur  an  occa- 
sional mess  They  are  a  most  beautiful  plant  in  the 
garden,  and  are  often  cultivated  for  ornament,  with- 
out even  a  suspicion  of  their  high  value  as  an  escu- 
lent. 

The  onion  seed  is  also  common  in  this  country, 
and  the  diflerence  between  the  onions  of  Chili  and 
the  United  Stales,  is  to  bo  attributed  exclusively  to 
the  belter  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  for- 
mer. 

Mr.  White  has  given  a  better  account  of  the 
'•Payta  cotton"  than  we  are  able  to.  The  sample  he 
has  sent  us,  is  cerlainly  excellent,  and  we  should 
judge  superior  to  the  common  range  of  Carolina  up 
lands.  We  shall  .take  pleasure  in  sending  a  speci- 
men of  this  cotton  to  any  of  our  southern  friends  who 
may  desire  it. 

The  barley  mentioned  by  Mr.  White,  has  unfortu- 
nately not  come  to  hand,  which  we  regret  the  more 
as  wo  have  heard  something  of  its  superior  qualities 
oefore. 

\^'e  have  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  thus  to  notice 
the  seeds  sent  us  in  this  instance,  to  save  our  friends 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  the  same  infor- 
mation by  experiment.  For  it  would  be  very  vexa- 
tious aftei  a  years  labor  and  incessant  anxiety,  to 
find  that  the  objects  of  their  attention  were  nothing 
but  lucerne,  chick-peas,  and  White  Spanish  onions, 
all  which  they  may  most  probably  have  had  before. 

But  in  this  notice  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
underrating  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  spirited 
individual  who  has  sent  the  seeds  home.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  our  public  men  po.=sess  that  practical 
horticultural  knowledge,  that  would  enable  them  in- 
variably to  distinguish  between  such  plants  as  are  and 
those  that  are  nut  cultivated  in  the  United  States — 
especially  varieties  of  plants  which  are  affected  by 
the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  where  they  are 
foond;  and  hence  that  they  should  often  send  home 
seeds  and  plants  already  under  culture,  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  Indeed,  we  have  often  received  seeds  of 
our  own  most  common  weeds, as  valuable  tiowersoeds. 
Therefore  we  hope,  that  this  performance  of  what  we 
consider  a  professional  duty,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
cause  a  suspension  of  future  collections.  It  is  hoped 
Mr.  White  and  all  others  of  our  public  agents  will 
cuntinoe  <o  send  home  whatever  they  may  consider 
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valuable  and  not  yet  introduced,  and  we  will  take 
care  as  in  this  instance,  to  ascertain  which  are  and 
which  are  nut  valuable. 


WoiiT. — FnK.nKRicK  SiiKKP. — We  have  received 
friun  R.  K.  Meade,  F,sq.  of  Frederick  county,  Va. 
some  samples  of  the  wool  of  his  improved  Frederick 
sheep,  for  distribution  among  those  interested  in  rais- 
ing sheep,  and  have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of 
fulfilling  the  intention  of  the  patrhitic  donor  would  be 
to  request  those  who  may  desire  to  see  it  to  apply  by 
letier  or  otherwise.  The  samples  can  be  convenient- 
ly sent  by  mail  without  much  expense, and  are  a  very 
appropriate  illustration  of  some  hile  articles  on  the 
subject  written  by  Mr.  Meade  and  published  in  the 
Farmer.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Frederick  sheep  are  superior,  take 
them  all  in  all,  to  any  other  breed  now  in  the  country. 


Persian  Tobacco. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Prince  &  Sons  of  the  Linnaean  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Flushing,  a  small  parcel  of  Sheraz 
tobacco  seed  for  distribution,  and  shall  take  pleasure 
in  sendingr  some  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  trial 
of  it.  The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  its 
culture  in  Persia  was  written  at  the  request  of  Sir 
H.  Wdlock,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

On  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Persian  Pro- 
vince of  Fars,  commonly  called  the  Sheraz  tobacco — 
by  Dr.  Riach,  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany's Medical  Service. 

In  December,  (which  is  about  the  middle  of  winter 
here)  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  dark  soil  which  has  been 
slightly  manured  (red  clayey  soul  does  not  do.)  T'o 
protect  the  seed  and  to  keep  it  warm,  the  ground  is 
covered  with  light  thorny  bushes,  which  are  removed 
when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
during  this  period  the  plants  are  watered  every  four 
or  five  days— only ,  however,  in  the  event  of  sufficient 
rain  to  keep  the  soil  well  moistened,  not  falling.  The 
ground  must  be  kept  wet  until  the  plants  are  6  or  8 
inches  high,  when  they  are  transplanted  into  a  well 
moistened  soil  which  has  been  made  into  trenches  for 
Ihem;  the  plants  being  put  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
10  or  li  inches  apart,  while  Ihe  trenched  plots  are 
made  so  as  to  retain  the  water  given.  The  day  they 
are  transplanted  water  must  be  given  to  them,  and 
also  every  five  or  six  days  subsequently,  unless  rain 
enough  falls  to  render  this  unnecessary.  When  the 
plants  have  become  2i  to  3i  feet  high,  the  leaves 
will  be  from  3  to  15  inches  lon^.  At  this  period,  or 
when  the  flowers  are  forming,  all  the  flower  capsuleds 
are  pinched  or  twisted  off;  after  this  operation  and 
watering  being  continued  (and  irrigation  is  the  sys- 
tem universally  employed  throughout)  the  leaves  in- 
crease in  size  and  thickness  until  ihe  month  of  August 
or  September,  when  each  plant  is  cut  oft' close  to  the 
root,  and  again  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  heavy  dews  fall  during  the  night; 
when  exposed  to  these  the  color  of  the  leaves  change 
from  green  to  the  desired  yellow.  During  this  stage, 
of  course  no  water  is  given  to  the  soil.  When  the 
leaves  are  suflUciently  yellow,  the  plants  are  taken 
from  the  earth  early  in  the  morning,  and  while  Ihey 
are  yet  wet  from  the  dew,  are  heaped  on  each  other 
in  a  high  Kupper  house,  (a  shed,  the  walls  of  which 
are  made  with  light  thorny  bushes  or  such  like) 
where  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the  wind.  While 
there,  and  generally  in  four  or  five  daj's,  those  leaves 
which  are  still  green,  become  of  the  desired  pale  yel- 
low color.  The  stalks  and  centre  stem  of  each  leaf 
are  n(jw  removed  and  thrown  away — the  leaves  are 
heaped  together  in  the  drying  house  for  three  or  four 
days  more,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  packino-. 
For  this  operation  the  leaves  are  carefully  spread  on 
each  other  and  formed  irto  sorts  of  cakes  the  circum- 
ference four  to  five  feet,  perhaps,  of  the  bag,  and  3 
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lo  -1  inches  thick,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break 
or  injure  the  leaves. 

IJags  made  of  sliong  cloth,  but  Ihin  and  very  open 
at  Ihe  sides  are  filled  with  these  cakes  and  i)ressed 
very  strongly  down  on  each  other  — the  leaves  would 
be  broken  if  this  wi  re  not  attended  lo.  When  Ihe 
bags  are  filled  they  are  |)laced  separately  in  a  drying 
house,  and  turned  daily  until  they  are  transported, 
when  a  second  bag  like  the  first  is  sometimes  put  on. 
If  the  leaves  be  so  dry  that  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
their  breaking  during  the  operation  of  packing,  a  very 
slight  sprinkling  of  water  is  giving  to  themrio  ena- 
ble them  to  withstand  it  without  injury.  The  leaf 
is  valued  for  being  thick,  tough,  and  of  a  uniform 
light  yellow  color,  and  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sheraz,  November  and  Decem- 
ber are  cool;  January  and  February  more  S(j;  these 
may  be  considered  the  winter  months.  In  December 
and  January  snow  falls  not  unfrequently;  ihe  hills 
are  covered  with  it  some  months,  but  it  seldom  lies 
any  considerable  time  on  the  plains.  March  and 
April  may  be  considered  the  spring,  (thongh  then  iho 
sun  during  several  hours  of  the  day  is° extremely 
powerful)  and  the  remaining  months  till  November 
again,  are  the  very  hot  summer  and  warm  autumn  of 
these  parts. 

The  crops  of  wheat  are  generally  cut  down  in 
July,  or  even  as  late  as  August. 

Skeraz,  Jlpril  7,  1S31. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER— INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Smith:  While  Post,  Frederick  Co.  Va. 

Many  nf  the  farmers  of  our  limestone  country  are 
dependent  on  artificial  ponds  for  the  supply  of  their 
stock  at  all  seasons.  In  the  summer  they  are  fre- 
quently low  and  afford  an  indifferent  substitute  for 
running  water— in  the  winter  often  frozen  to  the  bot- 
tom—added to  this,  physicians  pronounce  them  to  be 
unhealthy;  in  former  days  they  were  not,  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  them  so  now.  In  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  who  was  lately  our  min- 
ister in  Spain,  I  learned  that  they  derived  their  sup- 
plies of  fresh  water  there  by  the  aid  of  a  mule  attach- 
ed to  a  simple  machine,  lifting  it  from  the  bottom  of 
deep  wells.  Are  there  any  such  in  operation  in  our 
own  country?  If  so,  a  plain  descripiion  of  one  would 
no  doubt  confer  a  great  favor  on  many  who  have  to 
labor  hard  with  pumps  or  windless,  to  raise  more  than 
an  ordinary  quantity  of  water. 

Yours,  &e.  A  Farmer. 

P.S.  State  the  cost  of  the  machine,  let  it  be  as  sim- 
ple as  p<issible. 

[We  knovv  of  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
except  the  machinery  at  Orange  Farm,  near  this  city  . 
On  that  farm  all  the  water  used  by  a  large  stock  of 
cows  and  other  animals,  (amounting  to  about  one 
hundred)  and  in  an  extensive  dairy,  is  drawn  from 
deep  wells  by  dogs,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  wheel 
attached  to  a  common  pump;  for  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  which,  see  American  Farmer,  vol.  10, 
page  239.] 


Departed  this  life  after  a  short  but  severe  illness, 
on  Monday,  July  23d,  E[.izabeth  Smith,  consjrt 
of  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age. 
In  noticing  the  death  of  this  lady,  her  friends  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  say  that  in  her  life  was  exhibited  a 
sweet  and  amiable  disposition  which  much  e.ideared 
her  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  to  her  owa 
family  in  particular  she  manifested  the  afleclion  which 
became  a  wife  and  the  tenderness  which  should  char- 
acterize a  mother,  whicli  renders  her  loss  the  more 
distressing  to  her  husband  and  their  three  surviving 
children.  From  her  exemplary  life  we  have  goi-d 
ground  to  hope  that  her  peace  was  made  wilh  God, 
and  that  in  ihe  last  mortal  combat  she  gained  tbb 
victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
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AenZCUZiTURE. 


(rrom  the  Virginia  Kejiublican.) 
DUUHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Lucky-hit  Farm,  near  IVInte  Post,  ) 
Frederick  Co.  fa.  July  14,  1832.  J 
Mr.  Brooks: — I  send  jou  some  agricultural  pa 
pers  Willi  llie  liupe  they  will  get  admitlance  into  the 
Repubhran,  and  trust  that  the  inttrest  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  an  apolngy  for  the  manner  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  necessity  of  an  individual's  being  so 
conspicuous  throughout  their  pages.  I  am,  very  res- 
pectfully, yours,  R.  K.  Meade. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  a  Committee  raised  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  the  Frederick  Short-horn  cattle: 

Gentlemen: — The  subject  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  your  attention  is  too  notoriously  important,  and 
generally  interesting,  to  make  it  necessary  that  I 
should  urge  any  thing  recommendatory  in  its  behalf. 
But  a  respect  fur  the  committee  who  most  obligingly 
have  undertaken  to  investigate  it,  demands  from  me 
at  least  a  brief  exposition  of  the  motives  and  views 
which  have  led  to  its  presentation,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  obligation  to  be  conferred  not  merely 
on  an  individual,  but  also  on  the  community.  For- 
tunately it  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  that 
when  an  individual  succeeds  in  any  useful  enterprize, 
the  community  consequently  share  in  time  a  great 
and  indefinite  benefit — though  it  is  true  that  enter- 
prizes  should  be  characterized  by  prudence  as  well  as 
zeal,  to  avoid  the  loo  frequent  sacrifices  made  in 
abortive  attempts  to  improve,  where  there  is  perhaps 
an  incompetency  of  knowledge  and  means. 

Under  these  impressions  you  have  been  solicited  to 
lend  your  aid  to  the  consideration  and  diffusion  of  the 
advantages  of  improving  our  farm  stock.  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ren- 
der much  more  service  to  the  general  cause  of  hus- 
bandry in  your  collective  capacity,  than  you  are  in- 
dividually aware  of:  the  interchange  of  sentiment 
and  experience  amongst  a  body  of  intelligent  farmers, 
feeling  and  acting  in  a  coinmon  cause,  would  impress 
on  their  brethren  a  spirit  for  improvement,  never  to 
be  effected  by  interested  experimenis,  or  breeders  of 
any  species  of  animals.  We  are  all  deeply  interested 
in  agricultural  impruvemenls  generally,  and  especi- 
ally tliose  who  are  the  privileged  partakers  of  the 
choicest  fruits  of  their  labor.  I  will  hazard  an 
opinion  tliat  the  most  neglected  portion  of  our  domes- 
tic animals,  and  the  most  absuluiely  essential,  because 
they  unite  the  greatest  number  of  useful  qualities 
(namely,  cattle  and  sheep,)  require  more  skill  and 
experience  than  any  other,  from  the  known  difficulty 
of  bringing  to  S!;reat  perfection  qualities  which,  indi- 
vidually, would  become  preeminent  with  the  appli- 
cation of  far  less  skill. 

Unthrifty  and  unproductive  races  of  both  these 
animals  require  the  peculiar  care  and  attention  of 
husbandmen;  it  is  therefore  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  soliciting  your  attention  to  the  correct 
weigliing  of  four  Frederick  Durham  Shori-horn  bulls 
in  the  market  scales  of  Winchester — namely,  Powel, 
aged  3  years  and  37  days— Jackson,  1  year,  11 
months  and  7  days — Frederick,  14  months— and 
Henry  Berry,  l.S  months,  23  days.  Frederick  is  the 
animal  from  which  will  be  attempted  to  raise  an 
original  and  independent  race  of  cattle  (as  far  as  a 
cross  can  be  so  considered,)  called  the  Frederick 
Short  horns,  on  the  choicest  selection  of  native  cows, 
originally  of  the  best  English  stock,  and  the  half  Ijred 
calves  of  the  Durham  Short-liurn  bull  Edward— and 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  their  form  and  apparent 
qualities.  This  opinion,  it  is  expected,  will  be  given 
with  perfect  freedom,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  the 
best  of  your  judgment,  as  the  representative  of  the 
breedini;,  and  general  farming  interest,  and  as  a 
defence  against  any  pretenjiiuns  not  founded  on  the 


most  reasonable  and  apparent  prospect  of  imparting 
benefits  to  the  community  through  the  intervention  of 
peculiar  races  of  stock. 

By  some  it  will  no  doubt  be  esteemed  presumption 
to  attempt  any  real  improvements  on  the  Shoit-horn- 
ed  slock — particularly  those  who  prefer  beauty  to  es- 
sential qualities — symmetry  to  a  combinalion  of  useful 
properties; — but  I  believe  they  are  at  this  moment 
undergoing  an  overhauling  fur  the  belter,  by  one  of 
the  most  candid  and  judicious  breeders  in  England, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  a  gentleman  who,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  of  from  his  writings,  is  not  merely 
laboring  for  fame  or  gold,  but  is  consistently  applying 
his  peculiar  discernment  to  the  improvement  of  cattle 
for  general  purposes,  without  countenancing  the  idea 
that  it  is  possible  to  bring  to  full  and  equal  perfection 
all  their  useful  qualities  in  an  individual  animal. 

Circumstances  will  not  permit  any  critical  remarks 
at  present — but  let  the  question  be  asked,  why  may 
we  nut  attempt  to  rival  the  excellence  of  the  mother 
country  in  the  important  art  of  breeding  fine  animals? 
A  report  from  a  committee  of  farmers  may  have  the 
effect  of  opening  a  field  fur  future  observation  highly 
propitious  to  the  general  improvement  of  our  stock. 
Should  the  weight  of  the  animals  (.ffered  for  your  in- 
spection greatly  exceed  others  of  the  same  age  and 
greater  height,  you  will  be  pleased  to  say  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  reason  of  it,  independent  of  their 
acknowledged  good  keep  and  order. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  a  standing 
commiltee  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  farmers,  in 
every  count}'  of  the  state,  might,  with  but  little  trouble 
to  themselves,  excite  a  most  improving  interest  by 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  every  kind  of  stock,  and 
agricultural  implement,  offered  fur  examination. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  fellow- 
farmer,  R.  K.  Meade. 


REPORT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  raised  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Richard  K.  Meade,  of  this  county, 
fur  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  weighing  of 
several  fine  bulls  of  the  Durham  Short-horn  breed, 
which  were  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  on  Monday 
last,  in  Winchester;  also  of  giving  our  opinions  upon 
their  quality  and  the  advantages  of  encouragina  gene- 
rally the  breed  of  a  stock  springing  from  a  cross  of 
these  animals  upon  our  best  English  cows — have  at- 
tended lo  the  trust,  and  present  herewith  a  report. 

First — their  wei^lit.  Powell,  whose  age  is  3  years 
and  37  days,  weighed  2,145  lbs.  proved  by  our  per- 
sonal inspection  and  the  certificate  of  the  town 
weigher,  Mr.  Robert  Brannan.  Jackson,  aged  1  year 
and  11  months,  weighed  1.405  lbs.  Frederick,  aged 
14  months,  weighed  1,105  lbs.  Henry  Berry,  aged 
13  months  and  20  days,  weighed  960  lbs. 

Their  Jorm,  condition,  and  qualilxj. — The  com- 
mittee, together  with  a  crow'd  of  spectators,  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  these  animals. 
They  are  distinguished  by  immense  breadth  of  back — 
capacious,  full  bodies — small  neck  and  head,  short 
legs,  and  beauty  of  skin.  They  were  fat  and  well 
kept,  and  much  more  tractable  than  like  male  animals 
usually  are.  Whether  they  are  more  manageable 
from  the  attention  paid  them,  or  it  is  a  quality  pecu- 
liar to  this  breed  of  cattle,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed. 

We  discovered,  we  thoi.gbt,  a  great  difference  in 
the  bulls — Powel  and  Frederick,  of  variegated  and 
spotted  colors,  being  very  superior  to  the  two  dark 
colored  bulls,  Jackson,  and  Henry  Berry.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  latter,  however,  will  probably  make 
him  a  great  favorite  in  Frederick — even  should  his 
qualities  not  be  quite  so  good. 

Situated  as  Mr.  Meade  ia,  upon  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  farm,  surrounded  by  wealthy  and  enterprizing 
neighbors,  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  effect  much 
good  by  his  successful  experiments  with  sloclc.  Nor 
can  we  withhold  our  thanks  to  him  for  his  laudable 


efforts  to  introduce  into  the  valley  a  distinctive  race 
of  cattle,  uniting  the  properties  of  the  Durham  Short- 
horn with  those  of  the  best  English  cows  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
least  enterprizing  and  most  cautious  farmer  of  the 
county,  that  motives  of  interest  alone  should  impel 
him  to  encourage  a  stuck  which  will  yield  him  more 
beef  at  an  earlier  age,  supplying  has  dairy  with  more 
milk,  furnish  his  farm  wiih  better  oxen,  and  all  with 
as  little  if  not  less  expense  than  is  usually  bestowed 
upon  the  common  stinted  runts  of  the  cuuntry.  Ad- 
verting to  the  ages  and  the  weight  of  those  exhibited, 
how  very  superior  to  the  best  attended  stock  of  the 
ordinary  breed! 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  not  merely  to  en- 
courage Mr.  Meade  in  a  praiseworthy  enterprize,  but 
to  excite  a  greater  attention,  on  the  part  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  agriculiura!  brethren,  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  throw  open  a  field  for  future  observation 
propitious  to  the  general  improvement  of  our  stock. 
Respectfully  reported,  &c. 

R.  W.  Barton,  John  Gilkesok, 

Robert  Vance,  Thomas  Wilson, 

Samuel  Gardener,      James  Gibson, 
James  B.  Hall. 

REMARICS. 

The  above  report,  subscribed  by  seven  reputable 
farmers, — all  but  one  justices  of  the  peace, — it  is 
hoped  will  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  facts  there- 
in stated,  and  have  a  decisive  effect,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  in  convincing  farmers  of  the  value  of 
improving  their  cattle  by  crosses  from  some  well- 
established  breed.  'I'he  milking  properties  of  the 
short- horn  crosses  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as 
the  truth  can  be  arrived  at,  by  fair  and  undoubted  ex- 
periments. Half  a  dozen  cows,  with  their  calves, 
will  be  exhibited  in  Winchester  before  a  committee, 
jirobably  in  the  month  of  October,  with  the  view  of 
exciting  a  further  interest,  on  an  approaching  cer- 
tainly anticipated  in  their  final  result.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  f.'om  some  exaggerated  accounts  and 
experimenis,  however  undoubted  as  facts,  though  not 
general  enough  to  be  depended  upon,  that  so  much 
scepticism  should  be  produced.  There  certainly  lies 
some  mystery  in  combining  to  a  most  transcendent  de 
gree  of  perfection  in  any  one  race  of  cattle,  the  seve- 
ral qualities  of  beef,  milk,  superior  work  oxen,  and 
withal  fineness  of  form  and  symmetry  of  appearance. 
It  has  required  much  experience,  and  great  accuracy  of 
observation,  toaccomplish  all  that  really  has  been  done 
to  make  the  Durham  short-horns  unequalled  as  a  com- 
bination breed.  But  let  them  be  separated  into  three 
distinct  breeds — beef,  milk,  and  working  cattle.  [ 
will  venture  an  opinion,  fronr.  a  somewhat  limited  ex- 
perience on  them,  but  a  sufficient  one  on  sheep  breed- 
ing, that  much  superior  animals  in  the  general  could 
be  raised  of  either  kind;  for  it  is  certain  that  any  pre- 
ponderance in  favor  of  one  quality  or  propensity, 
would  deduct  from  that  of  another.  Naturally,  or 
perhaps  rather  by  long  improvement,  it  will  be  be- 
lieved, until  more  light  and  information  is  thrown  on 
the  subject,  that  the  greatest  propensity  of  well  form- 
ed improving  animals  is  lo  fatten;  and  although  it  re- 
quires long  experience  and  great  skill  to  bring  even 
one  of  these  qualities  to  perfection,  still  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  that  respect  than  to  produce  a  like  per- 
fection and  uniformity  in  the  races  of  milk  animals, 
which  require  a  peculiar  education  added  to  ihe  pro- 
pensities introduced  by  blood, (an education  best  known 
by  those  who  have  but  little  literary  acquirement,)  to 
bring  them  into  a  slate  of  extraordinary  profit.  Nei- 
ther does  it  require  a  small  share  of  skill  or  judgment 
to  procure  a  race  of  cattle  best  adapted  to  the  yoke, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  peculiar  form  to  admit  of  a  com- 
bination of  activity,  strength,  and  lungs  to  endure 
heat.  Length,  breadth  and  rotundity,  are  the  great 
outlines  of  the  best  beef  cattle — whereas  the  work- 
ox  must  be  more  flatted  in  the  sides,  with  less  lengtti 
and  breadth. 
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Siwculalions  miglil  arUr,  anJ  a  very  iiUeresling 
arjjumoiit  be  founded,  on  wliicli  breed  first  rate  milk 
CUW3  may  be  associated  wilb  to  the  greatest  advan- 
uge.  'Tis  only  tbose  who  have  had  long  experience 
and  a  critical  knowledge  of  llie  snbject,  can  engage 
in  it  to  any  advaiiiage.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee recognise  two  ol'  the  bulls  to  be  inferior  to  the 
others;  it  is  quite  flaitering  to  the  discriminating  judg- 
ment of  our  farmers,  to  have  made  such  distinctimi. 
The  two  they  have  thought  interior,  are  marked  by 
the  strongest  traits  of  the  character  of  work-oxen, 
and  have  far  less  symmetry  than  the  race  supposed  to 
combine  the  essential  qualities  of  the  short  horns; — 
this  depends,  however,  in  different  degrees,  upon  the 
cows  they  are  bred  from.  A  working-catlle  herd  will 
also  be  encouraged  with  a  view  to  individual  conve- 
nience, as  well  as  general  supply. 

On  the  present  oci-asion  1  will  oflfer  you  a  portion 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Derry ,  of  Aston 
Lodge,  England,  and  of  iMr.  Barnitz,  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  practical  eft'orts  are  well  enough 
known  to  excuse  any  notice  of  his  superior  opportu- 
nity and  success  in  the  breeding  of  short  horns. — 
From  that  source  a  domestic  supply  can  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  price.  Those  who  can  ati'ord  to  import, 
can  judge  from  the  extracts  which  follow,  from  the 
prize  es,-ay  of  Mr.  Berry,  what  they  may  have  to  ex- 
pect from  his  eminently  superior  intelligence  and 
candor.  He  oilers  his  services  to  American  breeders. 
These  extracts  are  offered  with  the  view  of  sustain- 
ing what  has  been  advanced  from  the  little  experi- 
ence of  preceding  opinions,  and  it  is  much  regretted 
that  more  frequent  and  regular  opportunities  of  con- 
veying such  intelligence  to  farmers  should  be  want- 
ing. 

JMr.  Berry  says,  "the  great  access  of  knowledge, 
dnring  late  years,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  an 
improved  system  of  rural  management,  includes 
among  its  numerous  beneficial  results,  that  of  an  im- 
proved breed  of  cattle.  The  advantages  attending 
such  improvement  will  be  better  understood, and  more 
justly  appreciated,  if  we  reflect,  that  while  superior 
modes  of  tillage,  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
superior  implements,  skilfully  applied  to  their  several 
peculiar  purposes,  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  our 
agricultural  produce;  improved  breeds  of  cattle  have 
also  sprung  up,  which,  wiih  increased  quantities  of 
vegetables  or  other  food,  applicable  to  their  support 
actually  require  less*  for  the  purposes  of  rearino-  or 
fattening  than  was  the  case  when  the  productions  of 
the  soil  were  less  abundant. 

•'It  is  hence  apparent,  that  the  advantages  derived 
under  such  circumstances  are  two-fold,  and  therefore 
perhaps  it  15  nut  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  agricul- 
ture, with  adequa:e  protection  and  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  numerous  societies,  established  throuo-h- 
otit  the  kingdom,  will  for  ages  continue  to  multiply 
the  blessiniis  of  increase  to  a  still  growing  popula- 
tion. 

"With  a  laudable  desire  to  extend  the  limits  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  the  Liverpool  agricultural  society  has 
proposed  the  herding  and  rearing  of  cattle  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  essay;  and  the  writer  of  that  now  submitted 
to  consideration,  conceives  he  cannot  better  promote 
his  object,  so  far  as  his  abilities  allow,  than  by  ex- 
cluding from  this  paper  every  thing  of  a  fanciful  or 
merely  theoretic  nature,  and  adhering  to  what  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  to  consider  useful  facts." 

With  the  hope  that  our  political  papers  will  copy 
this  essay  in  full  from  the  American  Farmer,  very 
short  extracts  will  be  made: 


•  Our  committee  have  also  suggested  their  belief 
that  an  improved  breed  will  take  as  little,  if  not  less 
food,  to  keep  them,  than  the  miserable,  ill-shaped,  un- 
thrifty animals  of  the  country,  to  all  appearance  made 
more  for  eating  than  for  any  thing  else.  The  oc- 
casion will  not  permit  us  to  shew  how  it  is  that  cat- 
tle of  peculiar  form  will  consume  less  food  to  more 
profit  thau  others— ail  this  may  yet  appear  in  due  or- 
der. 


"The  first  principal  rule  in  which  the  improver  of  cat- 
tle will  find  the  means  of  attaining  his  object,  is  the  well 
known  rule  that  'like  will  beget  like,'  a  rule  which  ap- 
plies with  equal  f'orceof  truth  to  good  and  bad  animals, 
to  good  and  bad  qualities;  and  the  breeder's  attention 
and  skill  will  be  most  apparent,  and  best  rewarded, 
who  so  manages  the  breeding  of  his  stock,  that  the 
good  shall  preponderate  in  a  considerable  degree.  Va- 
rious opinions  are  entertained,  as  to  the  most  proper 
form  of  animals,  just  as  breeders  happen  to  have  adopt- 
ed the  kinds  which  prevail  in  different  quarters  of  the 
island;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  men,  by  no 
means  generally  deficient  in  judgment,  requiring  the 
characteristic  of  one  breed  in  another  totally  different: 
whereas,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  to  assert,  a  short-horned 
bull  is  the  model  by  which  a  Hereford,  or  long-horned 
or  Devon  bull,  should  be  formed,  is  an  absurdity." 

A  little  of  our  experience  will  be  pardoned  here, 
being  so  very  coincident  with  the  above  remarks,  it  is 
hoped.  The  Frederick  sheep  and  short-horns  have 
in  some  instances  been  criticised  abroad — the  sheep 
were  expected  to  carry  their  fine  and  large  fleece  on  a 
Lincolnshire  frame,  weighing  from  30  to  40  lbs.  per 
quarter;  whereas  it  is  doubtful  whether  human  skill 
could  raise  them  higher  than  from  '20  to  i25,  on  an 
average,  without  sacrificing  the  wool  in  its  quantity 
and  quality.  The  short-horns  have  not  been  appa- 
rently large  enough;  they  have  perhaps  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  English  breeds  of  great  height  and 
length — giants  in  superficial  appearance,  but  perhaps 
25  per  cent,  under  the  weight  of  a  short-horn,  with 
double  the  food  to  sustain  them.  When  will  our  ani- 
mals be  estimated  rather  by  their  bulk  than  their 
height  — the  facility  of  reaching  their  food  from  short 
legs,  with  a  more  speedy  consequent  benefit,  than  the 
increased  difficulty  of  supplying  a  frame  requiring 
more  food  and  more  quiet?  The  following  are  Mr. 
Berry's  directions  as  regards  form: — 

"Wide  and  deep  girth  round  the  heart  and  lungs; 
broad  level  luins,  extending  their  width  well  forward; 
large,  long,  and  as  much  as  possible  hooped  ribs,  sit- 
ting close  into,  and  leaving  little  space  between  them 
and  the  hips,  which  latter  should  be  round,  large  and 
full  in  the  hand — deep,  large  flank — twist  full  and 
low,  allowing  as  little  light  as  possible  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  thighs,  and  extending  their  junction  the 
nearer  the  hocks  the  better — legs  short,  the  bone  not 
being  so  fine  as  to  indicate  delicacy  of  constitution. — 
Other  perfections  of  form  there  are,  which,  being 
more  dependent  on  individual  taste  and  fancy,  and 
such  as  the  eye  in  search  of  a  level,  good  looking 
frame,  will  easily  supply,  it  is  not  deemed  particular- 
ly necessary  to  notice."  "Of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, or  what  the  writer  considers  essentials  of  form, 
his  recommendation  of  short  legs,  with  bone  not  too 
fine,  will  probably  be  dissented  from.  The  transi- 
tion from  absolute  coarseness  to  remarkably  fine  bone, 
has  at  all  times  obtained  the  warm  admiration  of  the 
superficial  observer.  It  is  an  improvement  so  easily 
traced  by  the  most  unpractised  eye — it  works  convic- 
tion on  the  consumer,  through  the  medium  of  the 
pocket,  so  fully  and  irresistibly, — that  it  may  well 
appear  a  forlorn  hope  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  de- 
lusion. The  advantages  of  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  bone  are  fully  admitted  as  one  of  the  great  tri- 
umphs of  improved  breeding.  But  if  from  unduly 
overvaluing  such  reduction,  it  has  been  pursued  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  expediency  and  safety,  which  the 
writer  thinks  it  has,  then  this  caution  is  not  inter- 
posed without  reason."  "Many  persons  entertain  an 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  great  weight  on 
short  legs,  while  many  others,  to  their  disgrace  be  it 
written,  defend  the  opinion  without  really  entertain- 
ing it.  This  remark  has  been  more  particularly  called 
forth  by  the  recollection  of  a  circumstance  which 
once  occurred  to  the  writer.  On  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  he  inspected  the  stock  of  a  very  celebrated  man, 
an  advocate,  for  these  obvious  reasons,  of  animals  on 
long  legs.  A  number  of  bulls  were  paraded  forth  on 
the  occasion,  but  every  one  of  them  carefully  led,  while 


out.  up  to  the  belly  in  straw!"  Is  commentary  ne- 
cessaryl'  'I'he  importance  of  good  handling  is  duly 
insstcd  on  hy  Mr.  B.  as  essentially  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  qualities  of  the  animal — or  in  other  words, 
to  discover  what  the  flesh  is  by  the  feeling  of  the  hide 
and  hair.  "The  indications  of  good  milking  are  so 
well  known,  it  is  not  requisite  here  to  describe  them; 
it  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  in  a 
breed  of  cattle  improved  greatly  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  flesh  they  curry,  equal  attention  may  not 
have  been  paid  to  milk,  as  to  those  matters;  and  it 
may  be  as  well  for  the  person  selecting,  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  a  superior  stock,  to  ascertain  that 
he  selects  from  a  family  in  which  good  milking  pre- 
vails. On  this  topic  a  fact  shall  be  stated  of  which 
the  reader  may  make  what  use  he  pleases.  It  is  con- 
sidered objectionable  to  have  a  cow  gnity  or  ureat  in 
the  body;  and  certainly,  where  this  exists  in  the  ex- 
treme, it  is  unsightly  at  least.  The  writer,  howev- 
ever,  has  seldom  seen  a  great  milker  without  this 
peculiarity,  so  true  is  it,  that  in  laying  down  rules 
for  form,  dictated  by  the  fastidiousness  of  the  eye, 
what  may  be  essentially  useful  is  too  often  disre- 
garded." "It  is  believed  that  a  stock  bred  upon  the 
principles  advocated  in  this  essay,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  advantage,  equal  at  least  to  that  which 
may  be  derived  from  a  system  more  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Fashion  patronizes  the  produc- 
er of  showy,  and  what  are  termed  elegar.t  animals. — 
These  once  had  their  warm  admirer  in  the  writer, 
but  the  experience  and  losses  of  some  years,  have 
taught  him  to  disregard  elegance  without  usefulness; 
to  conclude  that  a  stock  of  cattle  ought  to  be  profita- 
ble under  economical  management,  and  not  barely  ex- 
ist, under  every  attention  to  accommodation  and  food. 
In  short,  he  has  endeavored  to  breed  such  a  stock  as 
should  in  every  sense,  meet  the  difliculties  ot  the 
times,  and  if  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  re- 
quired, it  should  be  able  to  endure  the  severest  hard- 
ships and  privation  which  cattle,  bred  with  a  view  to 
the  ordinary  scanty  measure  of  remuneration,  must 
frequently  undergo.  On  any  other  principles  he 
could  not  have  succeeded;  to  this  is  owing  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  dwells,  perhaps  the  tedious- 
ness,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  hardy  constitution." 
Many  other  interesting  points  would  be  introduced, 
but  tearing  them  from  their  connection  would  be 
great  injustice  to  the  general  essay.  Mr.  Barnitz, 
after  fnentioning  in  the  American  Farmer,  some  ex- 
traordinary productions  of  short  horn  beef,  says:  "A 
correspondent  of  the  Farmer,  from  Frederick  county, 
Va.,  lately  proposed  an  inquiry  as  to  milking  proper- 
ties of  half  bred  short-horns,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  can  satisfy.  I  have  had  a  number  of  half  bred 
heifers;  some  were  kept  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  and 
their  milk  used  in  the  mass  with  that  of  other  cows. 
The  milk-maid  always  reported  that  the  milk  of 
these  animals  was  much  richer  and  more  abundant 
than  that  of  the  native  stock,  on  making  her  general 
comparisons;  but  being  satisfied  with  a  general  opin- 
ion, and  the  striking  external  difference,  no  particu- 
lar inquiry  was  made  lo  ascertain  specific  values  un- 
til last  spring,  when  our  convenience  requiring  it,  we 
selected  two  young  half  bred  cows,  about  five  years 
old;  their  calves  were  taken  from  them  when  two 
months  old,  and  being  then  milked  separately,  they 
yielded  each  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  rich  butter 
a  week  for  two  months,  not  exceeding  half  a  pound 
over  or  under  each  week.  The  hot  weather  then 
came  on,  the  pasture  thinned,  and  they  were  advanc- 
ing in  calf;  their  milking  proportionably  decreased, 
and  they  were  no  longer  separately  kept.  Besides 
the  pasture,  they  had  a  daily  allowance  of  a  quart  of 
corn  meal  each.  Two  of  my  neighbors  had  obtained 
half-bred  heifers  from  me,  and  on  making  inquiry 
with  them,  they  assure  me,  their  animals,  on  a  se- 
parate trial,  had  produced  for  some  months  last  sea- 
son, each  upwards  of  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
They  are  persons  in  whose  statements  I  can  place 
full  confidence. 
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"In  giving  ynu  the  above  facts,  I  may  obseive  that 
the  animals  slauuiitered*  were  the  only  ones  I  had 
toT  that  purpose  in  each  year,  and  were  not  selected 
as  specimens;  and  as  to  the  milkings,  1  give  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  drawn  from  the  source  most  to  be  relied 
on — I  mean  the  milk-maid;  and  I  have  also  given  you 
specific  trials  to  a  certain  extent,  inade  by  particular 
observation,  in  reference  to  our  own  convenience,  but 
not  with  a  view  to  furnish  extraordinary  samples. 

"The  whole  of  my  experience  on  this  subject  goes 
to  confirm  an  opinion  1  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion advanced — That  the  value  of  (he  improved  short- 
horned  stock  will  be  best  elicited,  improved,  and  use- 
fully extended,  by  crosses  with  our  best  native  stock. 
A  cross  with  any  animal,  not  worse  than  our  own,  is 
an  acknowledged  improvement:  and  a  cross  from  a 
very  superior  stock,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
bring  with  it  a  proportionate  advancement. 

"A  gentleman  in  Virginia  is  now  making  the  ex- 
periment to  which  I  allude,  and  which,  in  a  general 
way.l  have  made  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction.  His 

and  accuracy  of  observation  will  ensure  to 

us  a  result,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
which  1  trust  will  end  all  doubts  on  this  interesting 
subject." 

Such  reasonable  facts  as  the  preceding,  coming 
from  a  source  where  prejudice  and  jealousy  seem  to 
be  sunk  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  to  the  breeding  inter- 
est, should  be  liiglily  propitious  to  its  progress,  and 
very  gratifying  to  all,  who  may  derive  a  benefit  if 
they  will.  It  is  still  very  desirable  to  ascertain,  from 
unquestionable  experiments,  whether  sliort-horn  cows, 
in  their  various  grades  of  blood,  are,  as  a  family  of 
cattle,  in  dairy  establishments  superior  to  all  others. 
It  is  proposed  that  fair  experiments  shall  be  made  and 
reported  to  the  American  Farmer,  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient to  those  who  have  the  stock;  half  a  dozen  cows 
in  a  place  should  form  a  satisfactory  experiment,  but 
the  more  the  better.  An  extraordinary  cow  oi  two 
may  be  taken  from  almost  any  breed,  and  by  extraor- 
dinary keep  be  brought  to  great  perfection;  but  this 
would  be  like  heaping  masses  of  manure  on  a  single 
acre  of  land,  rich  already,  while  there  are  hundreds 
of  poor  knols  almost  unproductive  around — with  the 
exception  that  where  only  one  cow  is  kept,  she  of 
course  gets  every  thing.  To  the  testimony  of  Mr.  B. 
1  would  add,  that  one  ot  their  inherent  qualities  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  docility,  a  great  advantage,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  many  kept — there  is  scarcely 
an  exception  of  any  resistance  among  my  stock  made 
to  the  milker.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  due  lime,  to  re- 
port the  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  improveiULnt, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  and  butter  made 
from  a  dairy  of  short  horns,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it:  but  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  1  should  conceive  the  quantity  of  milk  to  he 
of  less  importance  than  the  quality,  after  obtaining  at 
least  three  or  four  gallons  jjenerally  from  a  set  of  cows. 

In  adverting  again  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  calf  called  Henry  Berry  was  almost  unexception- 
able when  quite  young,  but  in  his  progress  through 
the  winter  inclined  more  to  the  appearance  of  a  stock 
intended  more  peculiarly  for  the  propagation  of  work- 
ing cattle — and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman, 
(not  a  little  shrewd  in  that  way)  who  had  seen  the 
short  horns  in  England,  that  a  six  month's  calf  called 
Noblestor  was  more  like  that  stock  than  any  he  had 
examined,  Henry  Berry  was  accordingly  removed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  most  superior  work 
oxen  in  our  country  are  raised  from  the  Devon  stock 
in  the  New  England  states,  nor  is  the  cross  at  all 
wanting  in  producing  superior  milk  cattle.  Way  it 
be  said  to  the  committee,  that  I  will  no  longer,  after 
their  most  flattering  report,  doubt  the  expediency,  or 


•The  cow  Ruby,  II  years  old — net  wt.  1,064  lbs.; 
inside  fat  151  lbs.;  hiiJe  109:  and  young  short-horn 
steers  from  2^  to  upwards  of  3  years  old,  weighed 
from  liO  to  91S  lbs.  net.  Very  few  of  our  native  cat- 
tle, at  double  that  age,  can  exceed  their  weight. 


harbor  a  supposition,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  an  individual,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  attempt  an 
improvement  on  the  short-horns,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  our  particular  interests?  What  Mr.  Berry 
has  said  on  the  subject  of  fashion  in  breeding,  should 
be  particularly  noted. 

On  the  contrary,  I  shall  renew  my  best  exertions 
to  adapt  a  race  of  cattle  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
particular  soil  and  interests  of  our  limestone  valley, 
and  to  the  general  intertst  of  our  whole  country  — 
1  :aving  it  for  others,  better  qualified,  to  model  them 
in  minute  particulars,  to  the  section  of  country  they 
may  inhabit;  for  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  line  of  his  profession,  not  only  to  pursue 
it  with  industry  for  the  support  of  his  immediate 
family,  but  with  a  zealous  spirit  of  investigation,  in 
order  to  an  increase  of  those  facilities  which  know- 
ledge and  experience  are  constantly  unfolding.  The 
least  intelligent  member  of  a  community  may  add 
something  to  the  common  stock  of  useful  information, 
if  he  is  but  impressed  with  the  duty  of  contributing 
his  part,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

There  can  not  be  a  better  evidence  of  the  increasing 
taste  and  determination  of  our  citizens  to  improve, 
than  the  circumstance  of  their  giving  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  breeding  from  a  full-blooded  short-horn, 
without  even  comparing  or  weighing  the  merits  of 
crosses  under  the  most  propilious  circumstances.  I 
rejoice  at  it,  plainly  foreseeing  that  former  prejudices 
will  soon  be  converted  into  convictions  as  strono-  in 
their  favor,  which  will  finally  settle  down  into  a 
corrected  judgment  in  favor  of  judiciousimprovements. 
And,  although  as  a  breeder,  thinking  I  see  my  way 
clear  in  rearing  a  stock  dependant  only  on  the  first 
cross,  it  is  nevertheless  recommended  to  introduce 
and  propagate  from  the  full  blood,  even  though  they 
should  he  inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  of  the 
most  successful  breeders  of  limited  crosses,  and  offer 
evidence  as  good  as  the  following.  In  a  letter  just 
received  from  the  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  journey  to  the  north,  induloino- 
his  zeal  for  improvement  of  stock  in  their  examina" 
tion  when  opportunity  oflered,  he  says:  "But  [  must 
say,  that  in  my  whole  route  I  met  with  no  cattle  or 
animal  of  the  kind  to  compare  with  your  Puwel,  or 
with  a  number  of  the  half-bloods  which  I  saw  at  your 
house."  Those  who  imagine  themselves  in  a  way 
to  improve  even  on  the  short  horns,  must  patiently 
wait  the  progressive  taste  and  judgment  of  farmers  in 
relation  to  the  various  points  which  constitute  fine 
animals  of  the  cattle  kind — the  better  informed  and 
improved  experience,  to  be  learned  from  developments 
which  are  from  lime  to  time  removing  the  Vi.il  of 
mastery  which  has  been  thrown  around  (he  subject 
by  interested  and  jirejudiced  breeders. 

To  conclude  this  subject  with  a  practical  remark, 
Powel  w  ill  return  to  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester 
after  harvest  for  a  short  time.  In  the  spring,  Powel, 
Jackson,  and  one  of  the  best  full  bloods  to  beselected 
from  the  norih,  will  be  arranged  for  the  district  of 
country  surrounding  Winchester. 


JVhy  (ire  mealy  potatoes  more  mitritiovs  than  those 
which  are  waxyf 

Because  of  the  greater  quantity  of  starch  which 
they  contain.  Thus,  a  microscope  shows  a  potato 
to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  cells,  which  are 
sometimes  filled,  and  sometimes  contain  clusters  of 
beautiful  little  oval  grains.  Now,  these  little  grains 
remain  unchanged  in  cold  water,  but  when  it  is  heat- 
ed to  about  the  degree  that  melts  wax,  they  dissolve 
in  it,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  jelly,  and  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  it  did  in  the  form  of  grains.  When 
a  potato  is  boiled,  then  each  of  the  cells  becomes  full 
of  jelly,  and  if  (here  be  not  a  great  quantity  of  starch 
in  the  cells,  it  will  not  burst.  But  if  the  number  of 
grains  or  their  size  be  very  great,  the  potato  is  hiok- 
en  on  all  sides  by  the  expansion  of  the  little  masses 
of  jelly,  and  mealiness  is  produced. 


WHEAT  TURNING  TO  CHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Slanardsville,  Va.  July  2d,  1832. 

As  there  has  been  much  controversy  in  your  paper, 
upon  the  subject  of  wheat  turning  to  cheat,  I  have 
been  particular  in  examining  a  very  ereat  many 
bunches  of  cheat,  (hat  1  might^afford  some  assistance 
to  those  who  believe  with  me  that  wheat  will  turn  to 
cheat.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  bunch  of  cheat 
with  the  seed  grain  (or  husk)  of  wheat  adherino-  to 
one  of  the  main  roots  of  the  cheat.  I  have  show'n  it 
to  several  practical  farmers,  to  whose  op  nions  every 
respect  is  due,  and  who  agree  that  it  ought  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  persons.  Should  you  desire 
it,  I  may  (should  an  opportunity  offer)  forward  it  to 
you.  Respectfully, 

John  F.  Comvay. 

[The  above  should  have  appeared  sooner,  but  was 
mislaid.  We  shall  be  very  glad  (o  see  the  specimen 
of  cheat  with  the  husk  of  wheat  adhering  to  it,  and 
hope  Mr.  Conway  will  do  us  the  favor  of'sending  it 
to  us.  We  also  have  seen  many  specimens  of  cheat 
with  the  shell  or  husk  of  the  old  seed  adhering  (o 
them;  bu'  we  never  left  them  (ill  we  clearly  identi- 
fied (hem  as  (he  seed  of  cheat.  The  seed  swells 
greatly,  and  (his  gives  i(  very  much  the  appearance 
of  wheat. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer] 
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(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
LILIES. 

Grealfitld,  JV.  Y.,  7  mo.  12,  IS32. 

The  Lilies  constitute  a  splendid  genus.  Though 
some  of  the  species  are  commonly  cultivated  in  orna- 
mental gardens,  others  are  rare,  and  there  are  seve- 
ral which  I  have  never  seen. 

The  orange  lily,  sometimes  called  the  fire  lily, 
(Liliiim  bul'iferiim)  is  one  of  our  earliest.  It  conti- 
nues long  in  flower;  and  its  beauty  would  be  more  ad- 
mired if  it  were  less  common,  and  less  easily  increas- 
ed. The  bulbiferous  variety  ought  to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  spreading  through  (he  garden.  The  flower 
ot  this  lily  is  upright  with  ungniculate  petals;  but 
another  lily  of  briefer  date,  which  begins  to  bloom 
about  the  same  time,  has  pendant  and  revolule  flow- 
ers. Two  of  its  varieties  have  been  sold  under  the 
names  of  (he  red  and  the  yellow  pompone  (Litivm 
pnmponitim;)  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  a 
misno)ner;  and  that  these,  together  with  some 
others,  sold  as  marlagons,  (Liliiim  martagon)  are 
varieties  of  Lilimn  pyrendcum,  which  has  "leaves 
scattered,  linear, — peduncles  long, — flowers  reflex- 
ed, — conilla  revolutn,  papillose  inside."  With  this 
specific  character,  five  of  my  varieties  ap-ree;  but 
none  have  "leaves  linear,  subulate;"  or  a  "toothed 
corolla,  warted  on  the  inside,"  which  are  requisite  in 
Lilitim  potnponinm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  of  a  packet  of  bulbs  just 
imported  from  Holland,  I  bought  six  martagons  (so 
called.)  only  one  of  which  proved  to  be  a  Liliiim  m  r- 
tiigon.  The  character  of  (his  species  is:  "Leaves 
whorled,  ovate,  lanceolate,  &c."  and  is  therefore  re- 
markably distinct  from  Lititim  pyrenaiciim. 

In  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  Plan  Is,  the  flowers 
of  L.  pyreniiciim  are  marked  "D.  O."  (dark  or  dull 
orange)  which  agrees  well  with  my  varieties,  except 
"the  yellow  pompone ,"  none  of  which,  not  even  (he 
last,  have  clear  colors,  but  dull  approaching  to  lurid; 
and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  strong  and  unpleasant. 

Last  year,  the  young  stalk  of  my  only  L.  marta- 
gon withered,  and  the  bulb  perished,  leaving  only  a 
small  offset;  and  I  am  to!d  that  they  rarelv  succeexi 
in  this  country.  The  hot  sunshine  seemed  to  injure 
mine. 

Lilinm  philadelphicnm  grows  naturally  in  dry 
soils,  with  erect  flowers  and  unguicula(e  petals;  but 
it  requires  shade,  and  generally  on  removal  to  a  craj. 
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den,  il  Ihsps  pan  of  its  vipcir.  I  have  nit  soen  nmre 
than  three  flowers  on  aslalU  in  its  wild  state;  and  al- 
ter treatinrr  it  with  great  care,  I  have  not  bad  more 
than  hco  flowers  on  a  stalk  from  the  same  plant,  in 
cultivated  ground. 

In  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,  the  red  lily 
of  Louisiana,  is  given  as  a  variety  of  this  species, 
quoting  as  a  synonym  Liliinn  aiidinmn  of  Ker.  II 
this  is  the  same  as  Nuttall's  L.  amtinnm,  {Lilinm 
vmbetlatiiin  of  Pursh,)  there  is  probably  an  error  in 
that  arrangement.  The  circumstance  of  L.  amliitnm 
(N.)  being  found  in  moist  soils  near  streams,  rather 
ind'cates  a  diflTerence  of  organic  structure  from  L. 
philadelphicuin;  and  the  flowers,  (according  to  the 
discoverer)  are  commonly  in  fives;  but  independent  of 
this,  its  leaves  are  scattered,  except  the  floral  leaves, 
which  are  verticillate.  It  must  therefore  be  a  distinct 
species. 

This  lily  bears  a  high  price,  several  dollars  being 
demanded  for  a  single  bulb.  I  ordered  one,  but  on 
flowering  it  proved  to  be  Liliwn  eoncolor  from 
China.  The  flower  is  upright,  though  the  petals  are 
not  unguiculate,  of  a  fine  bright  red.  My  plant  was 
very  small,  the  stalk  being  only  ten  inches  high. — 
From  L  andinwn  (N.)  it  may  be  easily  distinguish 
ed  by  its  leaves,  none  of  which  are  verticillate, — and 
by  its  flowers  o( unspotted  red. 

Of  Lilium  canademe  there  are  three  well  marked 
varieties: 

1.  The  bronze  yellow.  This  appears  to  be  the 
common  kind  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  from  which  Professor  Torrey  drew 
his  description  of  the  species:  "Petals  turned  out- 
-■ward  above  the  middle,  but  scarcely  revolule."  The 
peduncles  droop,  and  the  flowers  hang  lower  than  the 
whorl;  but  in  the  other  varieties,  owing  to  more  ri- 
gid peduncles,  the  flowers  are  above  the  level  of  the 
whorl.  The  difference  of  aspect  is  striking.  I  have 
one  plant  now  in  bloom,  with  twenty-one  flowers  on 
a  stalk. 

2.  The  common  red — a  very  distinct  variety.  The 
petals  are  revolute,  sometimes  bending  over  so  as  to 
touch  the  bell  of  the  flower,  even  before  they  wither. 
I  have  seen  one  stalk  with  twenty-eight  flowers. — 
Like  the  other  varieties,  it  flourishes  in  gardens;  but 
I  have  never  had  one  in  common  garden  soils,  to  pro- 
duce more  than  half  that  number  of  flowers.  One 
of  niy  friends,  in  very  rich  ground  however,  has  had 
twenty-six  flowers  on  a  stalk  this  season. 

3.  The  Niagara  red — the  most  delicate  variety. — 
In  dry  garden  soil,  it  attains  but  little  more  than  halt 
the  height  of  the  other  varieties.  The  flowers  are  a 
finer  red,  and  the  spots  are  smaller,  and  more  nume- 
rous. The  leaves  are  commonly  boat  shaped,  and 
pointing  upwards.  1  found  it  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  L.  canadense,  a  bract  accompanies  every  pedun- 
cle,— sometimes  at  the  base,  but  more  frequently  ele 
vated  near  the  flower.  In  the  two  figures  given  in 
Loudon,  this  characteristic  is  omitted,  unless  it  be 
found  among  the  floral  leaves. 

Lilium  longiflonim  has  been  introduced  within  a 
few  years  from  China.  Mine  has  flowered  this  sea- 
son for  the  first  time.  The  stalk  is  fourteen  inches 
high,  leaning  almost  forty-five  degrees  apparently 
from  the  weight  of  the  flower,  which  was  six  inches 
long,  (outer  petals  seven,)  and  the  diameter  at  the 
month  four  inches.     It  is  moderately  fragrant. 

To  this  species,  Lilium  japonicum  is  nearly  allied; 
and  between  them,  botanists  find  but  few  distinctive 
characters:  the  latter  is  bell-shaped,  and  the  former 
tubular  bell-shaped.  To  this  difference,  they  add  as 
a  characteristic  of  L.  jiponicwn  "flowers  cernuons 
bnt  mine  are  not  more  so  than  those  of  L.  longiflo- 
runi. 

The  florist  however,  will  observe,  that  the  stalks 
of  L.  japonicum  are  erect;  and  that  the  anthers  are 
a  dark  brown.  The  stalks  of  mine  are  twenty  two 
inches  high,  and  the  flower  four  and  a  half  inches 
long. 


Both  of  these  species  remained  in  a  covered  border; 
but  the  ground  was  more  frozen  during  the  last  severe 
winter  than  that  in  the  open  garden  which  was  co- 
vered with  snow.  1  c  insider  both  hardy  if  planted 
at  the  depth  offiveorsix  inches  A  sod,  br.mchesof 
evergieens,  or  a  mound  of  light  rich  earth,  however, 
would  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Perhaps  the  two  finest  species  of  this  genus,  are 
the  old  fragrant  white  [Lilium  caudidum)  and  the 
Chinese  tiger  lily  (lAlitnn  li'p-inwn.)  The  latter  is 
now  generally  found  in  ornamental  gardens;  and  it  is 
the  latest  of  all  our  lilies  except  Lilium  stiperbum. 

L.  superbmn  is  a  native  of  wet  or  marshy  soils,  and 
is  not  well  adapted  to  common  gardens.  I  have  three 
plants,  only  one  of  which  flowered  last  season,  al- 
though they  stood  in  a  sunken  border,  and  heavy 
rains  were  unusually  frequent.  In  autumn  I  remov- 
ed one  of  these  to  a  border  containing  much  vegeta- 
ble earth,  and  sheltered  from  the  nuon-tide  sun. — 
During  the  present  drought  it  has  been  slightly  wa- 
tered in  the  evenings.  The  leaves  are  of  a  healthy 
green,  while  those  in  the  open  border  are  of  a  sickly 
white.  I  ascribe  the  deteriorated  appearance  of  the 
latter,  however,  to  a  deficiency  of  water. 

Lilium  chalcedonicwn  is  also  late,  with  fine  red  or 
scarlet  unspotted  flowers,  which  are  pendant  with  re- 
volute  petals. 

Besides  these  mentioned,  the  following  species  are 
enumerated  in  Loudon,  none  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  introduced  into  this  district: 

Feet  high. 
Lilium  carolinianum,  flowers  orange  color         2 

dauricum  (kamskatense?)  light  orange  2 

catesboei  orange  1 

croceum  yellow  3 

spectabile  orange  3 

poniponium  scarlet  2 

monadelphum  yellow  2 

pumilum  scarlet  1 

D.  T. 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

[We  are  much  pleased  with  the  following  letter, 
and  request  an  attentive  perusal  of  it.  For  ourselves, 
we  long  since  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with 
Mr.  Barclay — that  the  culture  of  silk  may  be  made  a 
very  lucrative  business  in  this  country.  His  remarks 
relative  to  his  success  in  reeling  will  not  escape  at- 
tention. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barclay's  query  as  to  the  Morus 
multicaulis,  we  have  to  remark,  that  this  species  of 
mulberry  will  not  answer  for  hedges;  its  wood  is  too 
soft,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  too  fond  of  it.  Its  seed 
will  vegetate,  if  sown  immediately  alter  maturity, 
as  we  have  a  few  plants  now  growing  from  seed 
that  grew  on  our  own  trees  this  summer;  and  the 
trees  that  bore  this  seed  were  only  one  year  old. — 
Our  opinion  is,  that  it  will  produce  seed  as  abundantly 
as  the  white  mulberry,  when  the  trees  are  of  proper 
age,  and  that  the  seed  will  vegetate  as  well  as  that 
of  the  white. 

We  are  in  possession  of  no  facts  that  recommend 
the  rearing  of  several  crops  of  worms  in  one  summer 
— the  experiment  of  Mr.  Barclay  himself  is  the  most 
flattering  of  any  we  have  become  acquainted  with. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  hatch  the  worms  with 
sufficient  regularity  in  a  second  crop. — Ed.  Jl.  Fur.] 

Mr.  Smith:  Monlicello,  July  \Olh,  183-2. 

Dear  Sir, — Prompted  by  a  desire  to  contribute  a 
mite,  however  small,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  inte 
rests  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  and  incited  by  your 
request  to  be  informed  of  the  success  of  my  attempt 
at  the  culture  of  silk,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a 
sketch  of  the  result  of  my  experiments  in  that  inte- 
resting branch  of  industry. 

The  half  ounce  of  eggs  obtained  of  you  last  fall,  to- 
gether with  a  few  thousand  more,  amounting  in  all 
I  to  about  thirty  thousand,  were  brought  from  the  cel- 


lar, and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
room,  on  the  3d  of  May:  no  recourse  was  had  to  ar- 
tificial heat,  and  as  the  weather  was  unusually  cold 
they  did  not  commence  hatching  until  the  10th,  and 
terminated  on  the  -JOth.  They  were  fed  on  the 
while  mulberry  leaf,  and  reared  pretty  much  in  the 
usual  way  on  the  American  System:  a  few  commen- 
ced spinning  their  cocoons  in  29  d.iys,  though  the 
main  crop  were  some  days  later.  The  weather  was 
unusually  inclement  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence,  and  it  was  more  than  once  predicted  by 
some  of  the  "knowing  ones,"  that  I  would  not  make 
a  p  und  of  cocoons;  and  the  long  continued  and  re- 
peated rains  threatened  to  verify  their  forebodings; 
but  in  despite  of  the  many  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  vv'orms  thrived  well,  until  the  occurrence  of  a 
very  severe  hailstorm,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  underwent  a  very  great  and  sudden 
change,  which  killed  some,  diseased  many,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  all;  many,  which  were  then  en- 
gaged in  spinning,  languished  some  days,  and  either 
died  or  spun  imperfect  cocoons.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  untoward  circumstances,  my  expecta- 
tions have  been  more  than  realized.  A  few  days 
after  gathering  tlie  cocoons,  six  pounds  were  indiscri- 
minately taken  and  weighed,  and  found  to  contain  an 
average  of  240  cocoons  to  the  pound.  A  selection 
was  then  made  of  the  largest  for  seed  cocoons,  and 
138  ascertained  to  weigh  a  pound,  (of  these  about  a 
dozen  were  double  )  Some  of  the  very  smallest  were 
then  selected,  consisting  principally  of  while  cocoons, 
and  300  were  required  to  weigh  a  pound.  A  few 
hundred  cocoons  were  of  a  beautiful  pearl  white,  and 
the  remainder  were  of  different  shades  of  yellow, 
from  deep  orange  to  pale  straw  coler. 

J  have  thus  presented  you  with  a  brief  but  faithful 
outline  of  my  attempt  in  the  culture  of  silk,  from 
which  you  can  deduce  your  own  conclusions.  My 
own  decided  impression  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  as  well  as  agreeable  pursuits  we  can  en- 
gage in.  I  have  encountered  no  difiiculty  in  the 
business,  that  of  reeling,  which  I  find  to  be  more  ima- 
ginary than  real,  and  is  by  no  means  insuperable. — 
13y  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  1  have 
acquired  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  much  dreaded 
task  of  reeling,  though  the  reel  on  which  I  operated, 
I  conceive  I  have  very  much  simplified  and  improved. 
The  ingenuity  of  some  of  our  citizens  has  already 
brought  the  light  of  science  to  bear  on  this  art,4iith- 
erto  much  neglected,  and  confined  to  the  lower  and 
less  intelligent  orders  of  society. 

Professor  Emmet,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has 
invented  a  very  useful  and  ingenious  machine,  which 
I  saw  in  successfn!  operation  a  few  days  since,  by 
means  of  which  the  operations  of  reeling, doubling  and 
twisting,  formerly  requiring  several  distinct  opera- 
tions, can  be  simultaneously  and  expeditiously  per- 
formed to  any  desirable  degree.  Many  of  your  read- 
ers would  be  gratified  with  a  more  thorough  account 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  of  the  Morus  multicau- 
lis. Does  it  answer  for  hedging?  Will  its  seed  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  vegetate?  &c  &c.  If  you  are 
in  possession  of  any  facts  relative  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  rearing  several  successive  crops  of  silkworms 
during  the  season,  their  communication  to  the  public 
would  bean  acceptable  service.  I  have  already  rear- 
ed two  crops  this  season,  and  may  say  I  have  the 
third  in  progress  now,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  in- 
tend trying  a  fourth.  I  have  tried,  with  some  suc- 
cess, the  project  of  rearing  the  worms  in  open  expo- 
sure, and  have  at  this  time  nearly  a  thousand  on  a 
white  mulberry  tree,  with  no  other  protection  than 
catcrut  to  defend  them  from  the  ravages  of  birds.  The 
worms  are  now  in  the  10th  day  of  their  age,  and  are 
in  very  fine  condition;  (some  exposed  last  April  with- 
stood the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  weather  with  impu- 
nity.) I  Confined  1000  worms  exclusively  to  a  diet 
of  lilack  mulberry  leaves,  and  can  attest  the  fact  of 
their  capacity  to  yield  large  cocoons,  though  the  fibre 
seems  Vj  be  coarser  than  the  product  of  the  white  mul- 
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berry.  I  also  tried  the  paper  mulberry,  (Otalieite) 
bot  contrary  to  the  e.iperience  of  Muns.  Bonafuus, 
found  it  barely  adequate  to  the  support  of  lil'e,  unless 
alternated  with  the  white  and  black,  when  the  worms 
would  be  enabled   to  spin  a  very  dwarfish  cocoon. 

My  near  approach  to  the  end  of  my  sheet  compels 
me  reluctantly  to  conclude,  which  I  will  do,  by  ob- 
serving that  my  e.\perience  has  gained  njany  advo- 
cates, and  made  some  converts.  It  has  imparted  a 
new  impulse,  and  many  have  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  silk  with  a  zeal  which  warrants  the  most  confident 
hopes  of  success;  and  a  fair  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject justifies  the  belief  that  we  will  soon  have  a  per- 
manent and  valuable  staple,  and  that  America  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  greatest  silk  growing  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Kespectfully,  &c.  your  friend, 
J.  T.  Barclay. 


(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 
NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Special  Meeting. — Tuesday,  June  19th— Jacob 
Lorillard,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair. — A  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  VViilock,  of  X^ondon,  was  read. 
This  was  accoinpanied  by  a  box  of  seeds  brought  by 
him  from  Persia  and  Turkey.  They  are  described 
as  the  seeds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  suited  to  the 
climate  of  the  United  States,  many  of  them  having 
been  collected  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia, 
where  they  were  covered  with  snow  four  months  of 
the  year,  and  all  of  them  are  deemed  hcirdy.  The 
following  are  described: 

The  Paper  Almond,  or  Badaam  Kaghizee,  of  Per- 
sia. 

The  Laurel  of  Trebizond — grows  to  the  size  of  a 
forest  tree,  and  its  fruit  eatable. 

The  Senjeed,  a  hardy  tree,  grows  to  the  size  of  the 
willow,  and  in  similar  soil.  Its  flowers  are  so  odoiif- 
erous  that  their  fragrance  may  be  observed  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile;  and  its  fruit  is  also  eatable. 

The  Persian  Rose  Tree,  or  Nasterau,  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  its  top  depending  gracefully  like 
that  of  the  weeping  willow;  its  flowers  very  odorifer- 
ous, of  a  pale  amber  color,  and  the  branches  entirely 
covered  with  the  blossoms. 

Fourteen  varieties  of  ornamental  and  aromatic 
plants  gathered  on  the  mountains  near  Tabriz,  not 
named,  and  most  of  them  new  to  English  Botanists. 

A  species  of  Broom,  the  Persian  Pea  "Nakhood," 
IiWons,  Gourds,  Pumpkins,  &c. 

Nine  species  of  hardy  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs 
growing  near  Constantinople,  all  of  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  present. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sir  Henry  has  sent  a 
packet  containing  seed  of  the  celebrated  Sheraz  To- 
bacco, so  celebrated  in  the  markets  of  the  east  for  its 
delicate  perfume. 

RURAI.  ECOHOm?. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

PART  IV. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

Shelter. 
Shelter  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  sheep.  While  every  good  shepherd 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  their  being  confined,  or  to  their 
being  forced  into  shelter,  whether  they  wish  for  it  or 
not,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recoinmended  to  all 
sheep  farmers,  to  put  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
severity  of  stormy  wenther  within  tlie  reach  of  their 
flocks  at  all  times.  Close  confinement  injures  the 
health  of  all  animals;  and  is  hurtful  in  an  especial 
manner  to  sheep,  which,  by  nature,  are  of  a  roving 
disposition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  liberty.  It  is 
certainly  a  miitakeii  notion  that  fine  woolled  sheep 
rire  more  tender,  and  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  cold, 
than  those  which  carry  coarse  fleeces;  and  that  they 


must,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  be  kept  in 
cots,  as  is  practised  on  the  continent.  The  wool  ot 
the  fine  breeds  grows  in  a  manner  which  renders  it 
more  eft'ectual  in  resisting  the  rigors  of  winter,  than 
tliat  of  the  long  coarse  kinds. 

Merino  sheep,  wliich  iiave  been  reckoned  the  most 
delicate,  have  been  found  capable  of  bearing  very 
great  degrees  of  cold,  without  being  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.— Cold,  therefore,  is  not  by  any 
means  an  object  of  dread  to  the  breeder  of  any  kind 
of  sheep,  e.xccpl  during  the  lambing  season,  wlien 
sudden  and  severe  cold,  and  chilling  rains,  are  with 
reason  to  be  feared  by  every  storemaster,  as  tbey  are 
fatal  to  newly  dropt  lambs  of  every  breed. 

Drifting  snow,  excessive  rain,  and  great  heat,  are 
the  enemies  which,  in  our  climate,  chiefly  annoy  our 
flocks. 

DRIFTI.NG    SNOW. 

Natural  shelter  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  so  convenient  as  to  be  proof  against 
sudden  storms  of  snow.  Recourse  must  theretore  be 
had  to  art.  There  cannot  be  a  better  method  of  en- 
abling sheep  to  escape  Iroru  drifting  snow  than  such 
inclosures  as  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg.  Circular 
inclosures,  surrounded  by  an  earthern  wall,  will  be 
fully  as  eft'ectual  as  those  constructed  of  stones,  and 
w'ill  in  most  places  be  more  economical,  both  in  the 
original  cost,  and  subsequent  repairs.  The  spaces  in- 
closed should  be  on  dry  ground,  and  of  moderate  size; 
and  the  more  numerous  the  belter.  The  base  of  the 
walls  should  be  four  feet  thick,  and  the  top  two  feet. 
The  height  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet.  Two  or 
three  openings  should  be  left  towards  the  south;  and 
a  drain,  so  constructed  as  to  lake  oft'  the  wetness  of 
ihe  ground,  rain  water,  and  that  from  melted  snow, 
should  be  dug  round  the  outside,  communicating  by 
holes  in  the  wall  with  the  inside  of  the  iuclosure. — 
Afier  having  been  once  or  twice  driven  into  these  in- 
closures or  rings,  the  sheep  will  of  their  own  accord 
draw  towards  ihera  on  the  approach  of  snow.*  The 
shepherd  will  always  find  his  flock  assembled  in  the 
rings  during  snow,  and  he  will  not  often  have  to  risk 
his  life  by  searching  for  lost  sheep  among  wreaths. — 
Clumps  of  Scutch  firs  have  been  found  of  great  use 
on  some  farms;  and  should  be  planted  wherever  they 
can  be  easily  protected  when  young;  not  only  for 
shelter,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  thinnings  and  branch- 
es, which  are  wholesome  food  for  sheep  in  stormy 
weather. 

In  gentlemen's  parks,  and  on  low  grounds,  where 
altenuance  can  be  constantly  aft'orded,  there  is  less 
occasion  for  shelter.  Clumps  of  trees,  especially  of 
spruce  fir,  the  foliage  of  which  is  closer  and  more  or- 
namental than  that  oi  ihe  Scotch  pine,  will  however 
be  found  extremely  useful. 

RAJ.N. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  shelter  even  small  flocks  from 
rain,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  slieep  are  nut 
very  liable  to  sufl'er  from  it.  During  summer  there 
is  no  danger  to  be  a])prehended  from  lung  continued 
rain  drencliing  the  fleice.  But  should  tliis  happen 
during  winter,  weak  sheep  will  most  probably  sufl'er 
greatly.  Attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  sheep 
at  other  times,  by  brlugini;  them  to  face  the  severity 
of  winter  in  a  strong  habit  of  body,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  best  method  of  defending  them  from  rain.  Of 
smearing  or  salving  we  shall  presently  speak. 

HtAT. FI-IES. 

In  mountainous  districts,  sheep  have  it  in  iheir 
power    lo    remove  from   glens  and   hollows,    where 

the  rays  of  the  sun  frequently   become  oppressive. 

But  on  low  grounds  tliey  are  too  often  left  exposed, 
without  having  access  to  a  shady  place,  to  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer,  and  lo  the  torments  inflicted  by 
myriads  of  flies.  The  shades  of  trees,  cots, and  walls, 
are  sufticient  to  enable  sheep  to  avoid  heat;  but  their 

•  Walls  are  raised  in  some  places  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  of  the  letler  S. 


enemies  will  follow  them,  and  continue  their  attacks. 
Some  method  of  keeping  off  flies  should  therefore  be 
adopted;  or  at  any  rale,  of  destroying  their  eggs, 
which  they  deposit  about  the  roots  of  the  horns,  and 
other  parts  of  the  head,  and  about  the  tail.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing ointment  being  rubbed  about  the  root  of  Ihe 
horns  and  lail,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  use. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  1  part. 

Rusin,  1  part. 

Hog's  lard,  3  parts. 

Melt  the  hog's  lard  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  add 
the  rosin.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  incorpo- 
rated add  the  ointment,  and  stir  the  whole  well  until 
it  becomes  cold,  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  sinking. 
The  rosin  is  intended  to  give  some  degree  of  adhe- 
siveness to  the  composition.  The  smallest  particle 
of  mercury  is  fatal  to  an  insect.  A  composition  for 
defending  the  bodies  of  sheep  will  bo  found  under  the 
article  Shearing.  Flies  seldom  become  troublesome 
till  after  the  time  of  taking  ofl'  the  fleece.  But  whea 
sheep  appear  to  be  annoyed  before  that  time,  the 
ointment  should  be  applied  without  delay  to  the  head 
and  tail,  and  well  rubbed  on.  The  proportion  of  mer- 
cury is  too  small  to  have  any  efi'ect  on  the  animal,  but 
is  quite  sufficient  to  make  flies  change  their  scene  of 
attack,  at  any  rale  to  destroy  their  eggs.  Rubbing  the 
head  and  tail  with  a  composition  of  one  pint  of  tar  and 
four  of  train  oil,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose well. 

FOOD. 

Variety,  or  frequent  changes,  in  the  nature  of  food, 
tend  to  derange  tlie  uniform  action  of  the  bowels,  and 
to  bring  on  diseases  which  often  prove  fatal.  During 
summer  and  winter,  sheep  are  commonly  healthy, 
when  they  are  not  absolutely  starved.  It  is  chieHy 
in  spring  and  autumn  when  they  show  symptoms  of 
bad  health.  Sudden  changes  in  the  quality  of  their 
food  are  the  most  probable  causes  of  the  general  un- 
healihiness  experienced  at  these  seasons  of  the  year. 
Such  alterations  are  not  more  injurious  than  quick 
transitions  from  plenty  to_scarcity,  and  from  scarcity 
lo  plenty.  When  an  animal  has  been  highly  fed,  and 
accustomed  for  a  length  of  time  to  eat  regularly,  any 
sudden  alteration  in  its  habits  soon  occasions  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  an 
animal  which  has  been  starving,  than  placing  it  all  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Where  grass  is  what  is  usually  called  artificial, 
and  consequently  as  uniform  as  it  is  possible  for  pas- 
ture to  be,  tew  diseased  sheep  will  ever  be  found. — 
On  meadows  and  hills,  where  some  parts  are  moist, 
and  others  dry,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  different 
kinds,  the  quality  of  the  pasture  is  often  found  to  vary 
much.  Here  the  only  way  to  avoid  risk  is  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  many  skilful  shepherds,  and  to  allot  differ- 
ent tracts  of  country  to  different  parts  of  the  flock, 
and  to  reserve  some  districts  tor  shifting;  for  a  change 
of  food  is  well  known  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
the  plants  in  one  district  of  a  farm  being  succulent, 
while  those  on  another  have  ceased  to  grow;  and  this 
holds  on  dift'erent  parts  of  the  same  tract  of  country, 
and  varies  with  elevation.  There  can  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  dividing  a  farm  in  such  a  way,  that  a  proper 
succession  of  food  may  always  be  provided.  Sheep 
cannot  endure  frequent  removals,  but  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

It  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  wet  grounds, where 
water  sumelimes  stagnates,  are  unfit  for  sheep  pas- 
ture, insomuch  thai  the  complicated  and  fatal  disease, 
called  rot,  alw'ays  attacks  sheep  which  feed  on  them. 
Wet  peaty  ground  is  not  so  dangerous,  nor  is  there 
much  risk  when  sheep  go  on  land  over  which  water 
trickles  constantly.  But  lands  which  have  been  flood- 
ed are  sometimes  unsafe  until  they  become  perfectly 
dry.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  there  are  vast 
ranges  of  hills,  which,  even  during  the  driest  sea- 
sons, are  continually  moist;  yet  ihey  do  not  appear  to 
be  injurious  to  sheep  by  bringing  on  the  rot.  On 
ihese  the  water  is  in  continual  motion,  and  never 
stagnates. 
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Tbe  iieigliborhood  ol'  slinking  pouls  of  water,  and 
of  grounds  on  wliicli  rank  grasses  grow  durinsr  tlie 
evaporation  ol  stagnant  water,  should  always  be 
avoided.  Sheep  are  fully  as  liable  to  ibc  rot  in  such 
situations,  as  the  human  species  is  to  ague,  and  other 
diseases  resembling  incipient  rot. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  management  of  sheep 
occurs  at  the  periods  when  the  seasons  change. — 
Then  it  becomes  necessary  on  hill  farms,  not  only  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  food,  but  to  give  It  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality.  On  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  the 
veo-etation  of  the  grasses  and  heath  usually  ceases 
about  the  end  of  October.  When  sudden  frosts  come 
on  before  the  vegetation  of  the  grasses  has  stopped, 
the  leaves  are  alVeclcd,  so  that  when  thaw  commen- 
ces, they  become  flaccid,  and  rot.  When  introduced 
in  that  state  into  the  stomach  of  a  sheep,  or  of  any 
other  ruminating  animal,  they  are  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious. When  sheep  are  forced  by  a  sudden  lall  ot 
snow  to  relinquish  their  ordinary  succulent  food,  the 
ehan<Te  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  Their 
stomachs  and  bowels,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
gentle  action  required  for  digesting  succulent  food, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  manage  what  is  dry.  The 
slow  dio-estion  of  dry  food  makes  an  alteration  in  the 
quantity  of  fluids  secreted,  and  the  whole  system  is 
apt  to  be  deranged.  The  grand  object  of  a  shepherd, 
therefore,  oucht  to  be  to  make  the  change  of  food  as 
gradual  as  possible.  He  must  not  be  tempted  by  fine 
open  weather  to  delay  accustoming  his  flock  to  an  al- 
teration in  diet.  Winter  may  come  on  suddenly,  and 
before  the  shepherd  be  aware  of  them,  bring  diflicul- 
ties  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  overcome.  When 
a  continuation  of  fresh  grass  cannot  be  afforded,  a 
wise  and  skilful  shepherd  will  begin,  about  the  end 
of  October,  to  move  his  sheep  about,  taking  them 
sometimes  to  dry,  healthy  grounds,  and  sometimes 
to  places  where  the  pasture  resembles  that  destined 
for  winter  use.  The  movements  should  be  continued 
until  the  usual  time  for  putting  the  sheep  on  their  win- 
tering ground.  The  same  caution  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  spring.  During  winter  the  stomachs  of  the 
sheep  will  have  acquired  a  stronger  action  in  digest- 
ing dry  and  hard  tbod.  If,  in  this  stale,  they  be  sud- 
denly filled  with  young  succulent  grass,  purging  will 
be  brought  on,  and  probably  more  fatal  diseases  than 
diarrhoea  will  attack  ihe  flock.  In  situations  where 
turnips  and  hay  can  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities, 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  alternation  of  these  as  winter  food. 

The  winter  management  of  a  breeding  stock,  and 
of  a  stock  for  the  butcher,  are  very  difterent  things; 
and  yet  we  see  many  people  treating  both  in  the  same 
way.  While  sheep,  destined  for  the  knife,  are  kept 
constantly  folded  on  turnip  fields,  it  would  be  folly  to 
risk  great  ewes  in  the  same  manner.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation great  ewes  are  very  liable  to  miscarry, and  from 
beinor  obliged  to  lie  dirty  and  wet,  often  become  un- 
healthy. In  general,  the  animals  destined  to  pass 
the  winter  on  turnips,  are  compelled  to  eat  up  every 
morsel,  even  unwholesome,  dirty,  and  rotten  husks, 
which  they  had  before  left  in  disgust.  But  us  butch- 
ers have  no  objection  to  take  sheep  a  little  rotten,  or 
otherwise  diseased,  while  they  are  raiher  disposed  to 
be  fat,  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  may  be  ol  no  con- 
sequence. But  such  treatment  is  highly  improper 
for  a  breeding  stock,  as  well  as  folding  sheep  during 
the  right,  without  giving  (hem  food.  They  eat  al- 
most as  much  during  the  night  as  during  the  day ,  and 
seldom  go  regularly  to  rest.  They  lie  down  to  chew 
the  cud,  and  to  rest  during  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
night  time.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  long- 
er on  the  turnip  field  than  four  or  five  hours,  and 
should  then  be  driven  to  the  hill,  or  pasture  fields, 
and  brought  back  to  the  turnips  in  the  morning. 

SMEARING   OR   SALVISG. 

Shepherds  vary  in  their  answers  when  asked  why 
they  smear  their  sheep.  Some  say  that  it  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  scab,  some  to  cure  it;  others  say  it  is  for 


the  pn  r  pose  of  keeping  ofl' rain,  and  some  as^■el  I  that  they 
do  it  iner«ly  to  soften  the  wool.  Smearing  with  a  pro- 
per composition  is  certainly  useful  both  to  the  lleece 
and  the  animal  which  carries  it,  and  answers  all  the 
above  purpose,  and  destroys  vermin.  It  has  very  lit- 
tle effect  on  coarse  fleeces;  but  as  they  are  long  and 
do  not  curl  so  much  as  the  short  sheep's  wool,  smear- 
ing may  be  u^efulin  defending  the  animals  from  rain. 
It  is  tor  this  purpose  that  black  faced  hogs  are  smear- 
ed. Some  breeds  of  sheep  yield  a  great  deal  of  oily 
matter,  which  keeps  the  wool  always  soft.  On  such 
sheep,  too,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  substance,  called 
yolk,  is  found  than  on  the  coarser  breeds. 

Nothing  is  so  hurtful  to  wool  as  tar,  in  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer  are  concerned,  and 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  injure  sheep,  as  it  is  of  a 
very  irritating  nature,  when  injudiciousbj  employed. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
grower  and  of  the  manufacturer  are  not  considered 
the  same.  The  care  which  attentive  shepherds  be- 
stow on  wool  is  amply  repaid  by  the  health  of  their 
sheep,  and  the  price  they  receive.  When  used  with 
moderation,  tar  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  in  the 
composition  for  salving.  When  laid  on  in  a  large 
proportion,  it  quits  the  grease  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  and  accumulates  on  Ihe  sides  and  bellies  of 
Ihe  sheep.  Tar  is  always  so  full  of  impurities,  that 
it  spoils  the  color  of  the  wool,  and  renders  scouring 
a  diflicult,  tedious,  and  expensive  operation,  and  after 
all  it  leaves  a  stain.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
the  grower  to  seek  for  a  composition  into  which  tar 
enters  in  a  small  proportion,  which  will  have  all  the 
eflfect  he  desires  in  smearing;  and  from  its  being  more 
easily  washed  out  than  the  common  composition,  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  afl^jrd  a  better  price  for  the 
wool  on  which  it  has  been  laid. 

Of  late  several  composilions  have  been  proposed 
and  extensively  tried,  in  which  the  spirit  of  tar  has 
been  substituted  for  tar  itself.  This  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  complained  of  as  too  irritating,  and  there 
is  not  a  donbt  that  a  too  free  use  of  spirit  of  tar  is 
injurious,  and  even  fatal.  Some  of  the  salves,  while 
they  prove  to  be  perfectly  well  adapted  to  flocks  that 
are  clean,  have  been  found  ineffectual  either  in  curing 
or  in  warding  off  the  scab — a  disease  which  the 
common  salve,  made  of  tar  and  grease,  seems  effec- 
tually to  resist.  When  a  flock  is  perfectly  clean, 
olive  oil  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  substance  for 
softening  the  fleece  and  warding  oft"  rain  and  snow. 
For  clean  sheep  Taylor's  salve  is  also  suitable,  though 
some  English  staplers  have  condemned  it.  If  a  tar 
salve  were  made  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  impurities 
of  the  tar,  it  migjht  probably  answer  every  purpose. 
The  ordinary  proportion  of  one  cwt.  of  grease  to  a 
barrel  of  tar  might  be  increased  to  one  and  a  half  cwt. 
and  when  melted  together  Ihe  impurities  of  the  tar 
might  be  sufl'ered  to  subside  and  be  separated.  In 
this  way  the  tar  might  not  leave  a  stain  upon  the 
wool  when  scoured.  Olive  oil  seems  to  impregnate 
the  wool,  or  to  adhere  to  it  more  firmly  than  any 
other  kind  of  greasy  matter;  and  it  has  been  success- 
fully employed  by  Mr.  Sellar  of  Morvich,  a  first-rate 
store  farmer  in  Sulherlandshire,  an  account  of  whose 
management  of  his  farm  was  published  in  the  18th 
Number  of  this  series. 

WASHING. 

In  order  to  put  wool  into  a  more  marketable  condi- 
tion, if  it  is  sometimes  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep 
before  it  is  shorn.  The  animals  are  made  to  swim 
once  or  twice  across  a  river  or  pond.  This  practice 
does  not  appear  to  injure  sheep  of  any  kind,  although 
danger  might  be  apprehended  from  plunging  nurse- 
ewes  into  cold  water.  Washing  is  ncjt  so  much  at- 
tended to  in  Scotland,  except  in  some  of  Ihe  southern 
parts,  as  it  ought  to  be.  As  the  fleeces  of  fine- 
woolled  sheep  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  water,  so 
they  take  a  long  time  to  dry.  Washing  Ihe  wool 
on  their  backs  may  therefore  be  improper  in  some 
cases. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

Nature  has  provided  many  of  Ihe  insect  Irihcs  with 
the  faculties  of  withsianding  our  most  severe  winters 
and  yet  reviving  with  the  first  warmth  of  summer. 
Some  dive  deep  in  the  earth,  thereby  escaping  the 
eflects  of  frost,  while  others,  more  averse  to  dampness, 
secrete  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  Ihe  bark  of  trees, 
or  encase  themselves  in  gummy  covering,  from  which 
ihey  emerge  and  commence  their  works  of  destruction 
with  the  first  dawn  of  vegetation.  By  examining 
the  bark  and  buds  of  fruit  trees  at  this  season,  thous- 
ands of  these  little  destructive  insects  may  be  found 
enveloped  in  cases  which  seem  to  defy  the  inclemen- 
cy ol  the  season,  but  which  may  be  destroyed  by  ar- 
tificial means  more  readily  than  after  they  are  thrown 
into  life.  Washing  trees  with  soap  suds  or  rubbing 
them  over  with  sofi  soap,  is  one  of  Ihe  most  effectual 
ways  of  destroyini-  such  insects  as  remain  upon  the 
trees  during  the  winter;  at  the  same  time  it  has  a 
good  eftect  upon  the  trees,  as  by  being  washed  lo  the 
ground  by  the  rains,  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose 
as  manure.  Sonic  prefer  mixing  lime  with  soft  soap, 
and  applying  it  with  a  brush  in  the  form  of  a  w'hite 
wash,  which  remains  long  upon  the  tree,  and  is  an 
excellent  applicaiion;  and  where  the  color  is  objected 
to,  a  small  quantity  of  lampblack  may  be  added, 
which  will  give  it  a  grey  appearance.  We  strongly 
urge  our  horticulturists  to  make  trial  of  either  the 
above  applications — they  will  find  it  much  to  their 
advantage.  During  the  above  operation,  Ihe  small 
limbs  of  apple  trees  should  be  looned  over,  and  the 
eggs  of  bag  worms  taken  off.  They  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished as  a  projecting  ring  round  small  limbs, 
about  one  inch  long,  full  of  small  cells  like  a  honey- 
comb, each  cell  containing  a  worm  in  its  embryo  state; 
these  also  hatch  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  large  enough 
for  them  to  feed  upon,  but  can  be  destroyed  at  this 
season  with  certainty  and  very  little  trouble.  Where 
trees  are  washed  with  soap  or  lime  in  the  spring,  in- 
sects that  pass  Ihe  winter  in  the  earth,  will  not  climb 
them  as  readily  as  those  which  have  not  been  washed, 
which  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  every 
good  farmer,  who  has  any  taste  for  fruit,  to  make  Ihe 
application  before  his  enemies  can  escape  by  flight. 


JWitvre  of  earths  with  reference  to  the  growth  of 
plants. — The  report  of  M.  M.  Thenard  and  Sylvester, 
on  a  memoir  upon  this  interesting  subject  by  M.  J.  Si. 
Hilaire,  is  lo  the  following  purport.  The  author  re- 
marks that  most  persons  who  have  analyzed  arable 
earths,  have  taken  exclusively  such  as  have  been  cul- 
tivated, the  original  constitution  of  which  has  been 
more  or  less  altered.  He  believes  the  various  kinds, 
of  earths  in  their  first  state,  have  peculiar  properties  of 
nourishing  particular  plants;  and  that  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  these  peculiarities  would  enable  cultivators 
to  put  those  seeds  in  Ihe  ground,  which  are  most  suit- 
ed to  it.  From  various  analyses,  he  draws  the  fol- 
lowing inferences: — 1st,  that  all  earths  are  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  in  different 
proportions,  together  with  a  vpgito-  animal  matter, 
which  is  more  abundant  as  the  earth  is  more  filled  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants.  2dly,  that  plants  placed 
in  earths,  of  which  the  constituent  parts  have  an  an- 
alogy with  the  particular  nature  of  the  plants,  do  not 
exhaust  the  soil.  Sdly,  that  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  difterent  species,  genera  and  families,  which 
grow  naturally  and  in  great  numbers,  perpetuating 
themselves  on  certain  soils,  with  the  analysis  of  these 
soils,  would  be  of  great  utility  in  agriculture. — flet>. 
Ency.  


Why  should  old  pearl  and  Scotch  barley  be  washed 
before  used? 

Because  by  long  keeping  it  becomes  mealy  on 
the  surface,  and   the   meal  is  generally  musty  and 

sour. 
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f  rices  Curreiil  in  JVew  York,  July  iS. 
Beeswax,  jellow  18  a  20.  Col/o>i,  New  Urleans  .lOi 
a  .13;  Upland,     84   a  .11;  Alabama,   .9  a    llj    VoUon 
B:i?ging,  Heinp,v.!.U4a  17;  Flax  13  a  14^;  fiiix,  Ame- 
rican,la  8.-  >7aisec(i,  1  t)usii. clean ;  roiigli ; 

Flour,  N.  Vorli,  hbl.5.75  a ,  Canal,  6.2b  a  6.3", 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.75  a ;  Rh'd.  cilj  m.Us  a ; 

country,  6.00  a  ;  Alcsand'a.  6.37  a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg    a  — ;   Pclersg.  .5.81  a ;  Kye  Flour, 

4.S7  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bhi.  3.37  a perhhd; 

16.00  a ;    Graiti,  Wheat,    North,  a  ;  Vir. 

a ;  Kye,  North.  80  a  82;  Corn  .  Yel.  Nor. -- a 

70;  Barley  . —  a  . — ;  Oats  ,  Sth.  and  North,  .44  a  .53; 
Peab,white,dry,7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.T.OCa  S.oO;Pio- 
vuions,  Beel',    mess   9.50a  10.75;    prime  5.3"^a6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard,  '^a  9^;  Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

12  75  a  14. CO;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 


JEFFERSON  COLLEGE  LAND6 
FOR  SALE. 

The  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  are  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved on  the  20th  April,  1832;  to  sell  and  transfer  the 
right  of  locating  about  twenty-three  thousand  acres  of 
land,  to  be  located  on  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  selections 
may  be  made  either  before  or  alter  the  said  lands  have 
been  offered  at  put)lic  sale,  to  be  taken  in  tracts,  not 
less  in  quantity  than  two  sections,  conta.ning  about 
1280  acres  more  or  less,  but  which  may  be  comprised 
in  two  sections,  four  half  sections,  eight  quarter  sec- 
tions, or  sixteen  half-quarter  sections,  and  may  be  made 
to  assume  such  form  as  may  best  suit  the  views  or  in- 
terests of  the  purchaser,  conforming  however  to  tlie 
surveys  of  the  United  Slates,  the  connection  being 
preserved  between  the  different  subdivisions  by  a  con- 
tact one  with  the  other  at  the  sides  or  ends  of  such 
subdivisions.  Tliose  who  are  desirous  of  making  in- 
vestments in  lands,  or  of  emigrating  to  a  new  and  fer- 
tile country,  will  find  strong  inducements  to  do  so,  in 
the  facilities  which  the  Trustees  now  hold  out  to  them 
of  acquiring  some  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
state.  The  wide  range  of  selection,  limited  only  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  slate,  and  comprising  of  course 
a  large  portion  of  the  lands  recently  acquired  of  the 
Choctaws,  affords  by  the  privileges  conferred  in  the 
law,  the  opportunity  of  appropriating  the  most  eligible 
and  advantageous  situations  in  the  Country,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  competilion  which  must  ensue,  when 
those  lands  are  brought  into  market. 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned,  for 
the  purchase  of  this  privilege,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  until  the  3d  day  of  November  next. 

All  communications  on  the  subject,  should  be  post 
paid,  and  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at  Washington, 
Mississippi.  B.  1,.   C.  WAILES, 

June  30,  1832.  Jlgent  ofjifferson  Cotle'^e. 


VALU-\BLE  BLOOD  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  the  following  stock,  viz: 

One  STALLION,  seven  years  old  last  spring,  15 
hands  and  2{  inches  high— dark  bay,  with  black  mane, 
legs  and  tail — sire  old  \  irginian,  and  dam  bySirllobin, 
(he  by  the  imported  Kobin  Kedbreast.) 

Also,  a  STALLION  of  the  same  age,  and  15  hands 
3  inches  high,  a  blood  bay,  with  black  mane,  legs  and 
tail— also  got  by  Virgini.in,  and  dam  by  the  imported 
Dion.  A  colt  of  the  get  of  each  of  the  above,  out  of 
thoroughbred  mares,  and  of  general  appearance  cal- 
culated to  recommend  them  as  breeders,  will  accom- 
pany each— price  g2,0(jO  each  Stallion. 

Also,  one  FILLY,  2  years  old  last  spring,  by  the  cel- 
ebrated old  Sir  Archy — dam  by  Florizel  out  of  a  citizen 
mare— now  15  hands  high — form  and  appearance  in- 
ducing high  expectations  as  a  racer — color  sorrel,  with 
handsome  star — forehand  not  surpassed  by  her  renown- 
ed sire;  other  points  in  good  form — price  jJ500. 

Also,  one  BROOD  MAKE,  7  years  old,  by  old  Pacolet 
— dam  a  Dragon  mare— brown  sorrel  color,  l.'>  hands 
3  inches  high,  and  gnud  appearance— price  §300. 

Pedigrees  in  full  (being  deemed  too  lengthyfor  inser- 
tion) can  be  elicited  by  private  communication;  the 
subscriber  residing  near  the  Ked  House  Post-office, 
Caswell  county.  North  Carolina. 

August  3.     '  R.  1.  SMITH. 


A  JACK  AM)  JENNET  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  fine  young  JACK,  got  by  the  fine  Mediterra- 
nean Jack,  Don  Carlos,  and  now  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  is  offered  for  sale.     Price  jJ250. 

Also,  a  very  f.ne  and  heavily  formed  JENNF.T,  full 
sister  to  the  above  Jack,  a  little  upwards  of  two  years 
old,  3  feet  7  inehes  in  height,  very  docile.     Price  §S0. 

The  above  animals  will  be  sold  together  or  separate- 
ly, if  immediate  application  be  made  to 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

August  3.  Office  Am.  Farmer. 


LMPROVED  MILCH  CATTLE  WANTED. 

A  young  Bull,  not  vicious;  and  a  few  Heifers,  or 
Cows,  of  the  Improved  Shorthorn  Durham,  of  pure 
blood;  or  cross  on  thcNorth  Devon,  or  Alderney  stock, 
of  pure  blood,  may  find  a  purchaser  at  fair  prices,  if 
their  owners  will  direct  a  line  to  the  post-master,  at 
Tye  River  Mills,  Nelson  County,  Virginia,  giving  the 
pedigree,  size,  color,  age,  capacity  for  milk  and  price. 
It  is  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  that  they 
are  sought;  and  it  will  be  no  objection  if  they  are  of 
moderate  size  only.  It  is  all  important  that  they  be 
descended  from  Cows  that  give  quantities  of  rich  milk. 
Cows  in  calf  by  an  improved  Shorthorn  Durham  Bull, 
would  be  preferred.  St        July  27. 


ORCHARD  (iRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

The   subscrib  r  wishes   to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  PRIME  ORCHARD   GRASS  SEED,  that  is 
clear  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash  will  be  given. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pralt  street,  near  Hanover. 
Who  has  in  store  RUTA  BAGA  and  TURNIP  SEEDS, 
and  a  general  assortmcntof  GARDEN  SEEDS,  thirty- 
four  pounds    EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE  SEED,  just 
received  from  London. 

Also,  his  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  such  as  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  and  Tobac- 
co Cultivators,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  his  Patent  Cy- 
lindrical Straw  Cutters,  and  common  Dutch  Cutting 
Boxes,  &c.  kc.  Wrought  and  Cast  Share  PLOUGHS, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  six  inch  Seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  Three  Horse  Plough,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  warranted,  and  with  his  very 
reduced  prices,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  liberal  patronage. 

J.S.E. 


CORN  CULTIVATORS,  HARVEST  TOOLS, 

&,c. 
The  subscribers  have  prepared  a  good  stock  of 
CORN  CULTIVATORS,  both  wrought  and  cast  tines; 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  best  quality  warranted 
Scythes  attached;  GRASS  SCYTHES  and  SNEADS 
ready  hung  or  separate;  Steel  Hay,  Grain,  Manure 
FORKS  and  improved  Wheat  Fans.  They  are  also 
now  manufacturing  and  preparing  to  furnish  Lane's 
Patent  THRASHING  MACHINE  at  $75.  Horse 
Powers  $75,  which,  together  with  their  usual  stock  of 
Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  are  offered 
for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 

Also   a  supply   of    SWEET  POTATO  ROOTS,   for 
planting.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

June  I.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt  street  xoharf. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Au 

a  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  B.  Russell,  A^.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

A'eii--  I'orf-,  J.  H.  Gourlic,  at  the  Post  Office. 

„,.,,,,.  C  D.  St  C.  Laudrelh,  Chestnut  ilrect. 

Pk,ladclfh,<l,  tfl.  E.Freymuth. 

WnsKmsfon,  T).  C.  P.  Thompson. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Coale  &  Co. 

Frederickshur^,  Va.  \Vm.  V.  Gray,  Post  Master, 

Petcrslinrs,  Va.        Thomas  Coleman. 

~ Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

Wm.  .McKean. 

Eichbaum  &   NorTcll 

Frederick  Staunton. 


Raleieh,  AT.  C. 
Camden,  S.  C 
New  Orlcims, 
Kashfitle,  Ten. 
Natchez,  Mis. 
Port  inlison,  Mis. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


Passi 


'.Ho 


H.  H.  Elwell. 


General  Jleent/or  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Br. 


BAZiTIIVIORi:    PRICES   CURRENT. 


B.M.TiMORE  Marklt. — Our  quotations  of  City  Mills 
flour  is  for  fresh  ground  from  new  wheat,  which  sells 
readily  at  our  rates.  In  Howard  street  $6  was  paid  from 
wagons  yesterday;  but  Utile  new  flour  yet  in  markeL 
Corn  has  again  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  scar- 
city.    Wheat  remains  as  before. 

ToBACco.--Second3,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red.  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00. — Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a   8.(0.     'I  he  inspec. 

lions  of  the  week  comprise  244  hhds.  Md.;  135  hiids. 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  Ken.— total  38 1  hds. 

FtorR — best  wh:te  wheal  family, $7. 25  a  7.50;  super 
Howard-street,  6.25  a  6.SH;city   mills,  6.37^  a  6.60; 

Susq. a ;  CoRNiVlEAibbl.  350;  GPAm,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.15  a  1.20;   white  do  1.25  0  1 .30;  Susq. 

—Corn,  white,  68  a  —, yellow  70  a  — ;  Rve,  60  a  62 
—Oats,  35  a  38.— Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  66  a  70— 
Cloveh-seed  — a Timotbt.  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

a Herd's,  75   0  87i-Lticerne  —  0  Sl{  lb  — 

Bari.kt,-Fi.axsf.ei'  l.50ol.62-CoTTON,Va.8iilO--Lru. 
9  1  13- A  lab.  8  a.  llJ-Tenn.  Sn.  — ;N.Car.Sn.IO- 
Upland  8(1  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  Istp.Slia  32;  in  bbls. 

33^  a  34 Wool,  HasAerf,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40n45;  half  do.  35  «  40;  quarter  do.  30  a  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  do  20  0  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,  $220  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted  — 
ii7c  lb.  water-rotted.  7o  8c. Feathers,  36  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton.  4.25  n  4.375,  ground.  1.50n  —  bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ion  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30.00;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
72.50  a  80.00.- Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  a  5.75— 
Oak    wood,  3.00   a  3.25 — Hickory,  4.50   o  . 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Notices  of  the  Seeds  sent  to  the  Editor  by 
Philo  White,  Esq.;  Wool,  Frederick  Sheep;  Persian  To- 
bacco—Supply  of  Water,  Inquiry — Obituary  Notice  of 
Elizabeth  Smith,  consort  of  G.  B.  Smith— Account  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Frederick  Shorthorn  Cattle,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  weigh- 
ing, and  Remarks  by  R.  K.  Meade  on  the  Improvement 
of  Sheep  and  Wool— Why  Mealy  Potatoes  are  more 
Nutritious  than  those  which  are  Waxy — Letter  from 
John  F.  Conway,  on  Wheat  turning  to  Cheat — Descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  Splendid  Varieties  of  Lilies 
—  Letter  from  J.  T.  Barclay  on  the  Culture  of  Silk, 
with  an  Account  of  several  most  successful  Experi- 
ments— Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society — The  Mountain  Shepherd's  Man- 
nal,  part  iv;  Management  of  Sheep;  Shelter,  Drifting 
Snow,  Rain,  Heat,  Flies,  Food,  Washing — Destroying 
Insects — Chemical  Properties  of  Earths — Prices  Cur- 
rent of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Balti- 
more Markets — Advertisements. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Aigust  10,  183-2. 


Isabella  Gbapk. — This  grapo  is  rapidly  coming 
into  favour  and  will  soon,  we  think,  rank  among  the 
first  in  all  our  vineyards  and  gardens.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  that  the  good  qualilies  of  a  grape  so 
long  known  to  cultivators,  should  have  escaped  notice 
for  so  many  years.  Only  about  two  years  ago,  a 
gardener  of  considerable  intelligence,  who  makes 
gardening  a  business,  ami  who  had  cultivated  the 
Isabella  grape  tor  sale  among  other  kiiuis,  informed 
ns  that  he  would  not  give  it  a  place  in  his  grounds 
were  it  not  that  the  vines  were  sometimes  called  for 
by  his  customers.  lie  advised  us  not  to  take  it  (we 
were  about  buying  some,)  for  it  was,  he  said,  "a 
worthless,  contemptible  variety,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  a  grape."  That  very  year,  however,  a 
Tine  that  remained  unsold,  and  which  had  escaped 
bis  o-rubbing  hoe,  bore  fruit,  which  fruit  he  did  not 
think  worth  gathering.  About  the  first  of  October,  a 
visiter  seeing  the  grapes  and  not  knowing  the  kind, 
asked  him  what  grapes  they  were,  "O  nothing 
but  the  miserable  Isaliella,"  said  he.  The  visiter 
pulled  a  bunch  and  tasted  them.  \Vhy,  said  he,  they 
appear  good  to  me.  "Good,"  said  the  gardener, 
"here,  try  these,"  handing  him  some  chasselas  that 
he  had  preserved.  Indeed,  said  the  visiter,  I  think 
the  Isabella  as  good  as  these.  The  gardener  was 
vexed  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  visiter,  and  rather 
peevishly  caught  a  bunch  of  the  Isabellas  and  tasted 
one  himself,  when  as  the  sailors  say,  he  was  "struck 
all  aback;"  he  then  acknowledged  that  although  he 
had  cultivated  the  Isabella  ibr  many  years  for  sale,  he 
never  before  knew  their  good  qualities.  He  now  con- 
siders them  the  best  grape  under  all  circumstances 
in  his  nursery. 

The  cause  of  this  error  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Isabella,  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  in  the  marks  and 
time  of  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  It  has  almost  uni- 
versally been  supposed  to  be  ripe  when  it  became 
black  or  rather  deep  purple,  and  this  takes  place  the 
latter  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September; 
when  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  ripe  for  nearly  a  month 
afterwards.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  have  a  vine 
of  this  grape  under  the  bans,  allow  the  fruit  to  remain 
on  the  vines  till  the  latter  end  of  September  or  even 
the  forepart  of  October,  and  then  try  them.  Besides 
being  fine  table  grapes,  when  thus  mature,  they  may 
be  put  away  in  jars  and  preserved  till  the  next  spring. 
They  also  make  an  excellent  wine,  as  has  been  proved 
by  a  gentleman  at  the  north. 

The  following  notice  of  an  Isabella  vine  is  taken 
from  the  Genessee  Farmer.  (We  ought  to  have  re- 
marked, that  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  grapes  known, 
and  one  of  the  surest  and  most  abundant  bearers.) 

We  lately  examined  a  grape  vine  of  the  variety 
known  in  this  vicinity  as  the  Isabella  gripe,  in  the 
garden  of  H.  B.  Williams,  Esq.  of  three  years' 
growth,  on  which  was  upwards  of  one  thousand  clus- 
ters of  grapes.  We  think  it  would  not  be  over  ratino- 
to  say,  that  the  prospects  were  fair  for  this  vine  to 
produce  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  grapes  this 
season.  Similar  grapes  were  worth  in  this  market 
the  past  season,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound; 
but  should  the  produce  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  be  sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  the 
amount  would  be  twenty-five  dollars,  One  acre  of 
ground  would  be  capable  of  supporting  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vines — which  at  the  above  rate,  might  pro- 
duce $3730.  Now  we  are  sensible  that  this  sum 
will  appear  so  large  to  some  of  our  farmers,  that  they 
will  say  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  acre  of  land  pro- 
duce so  much,  but  yet  we  think  it  might  be  done. — 
Let  them  examine  for  themselves,  make  fair  allow- 
ances for  the  uncertainty  of  all  crops,  as  to  growth. 
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market.  Sec.  and  then  say  whether  there  is  not  a 
greater  prospect  for  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
than  any  other  crop  whatever. 


CouK  TnKE. — We  are  inuch  indebted  to  General 
Forman  for  the  stock  of  the  cork  tree,  mentioned  in 
the  following  letter.  It  will  henceforth  form  a  most 
appropriate  ornament,  and  conspicuous  item  of  horti- 
cultural curiosities,  in  the  office  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. The  stock  is  about  seven  feet  long  and  six  in- 
ches diameter  at  the  butt  end,  and  would  in  a  very 
short  time  have  attained  sufficient  size  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  cork.  Indeed,  even  now,  corks  of  a  medium 
size  can  be  made  from  the  bark.  Most  truly  do  we 
regret  the  loss  the  General  has  sustained  in  this  tree; 
for  however  lightly  some  people  may  esteem  such 
things,  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  be  deprived  of  that 
which  had  been  the  object  of  our  care  and  attention 
lor  seventeen  years.  However  trifling  such  tilings 
may  be  in  commercial  value,  they  become  objects  of 
our  afleclion  from  long  and  habitual  companionstijp, 
and  are  not  inaptly  termed  our  "household  gods." 

Mr.  Smith:  Cecil  county,  Md.  Juhj  31,  1832. 

I  send  you  the  stock  of  a  cork  tree,  planted  from 
a  growth  of  one  year  from  the  acorn,  in  the  autumn  of 
IS  14.  The  last  winter  proved  fatal  to  it,  but  it  has 
lived  long  enough  to  prove  that  if  the  grounds  of 
Fortress  Monroe  were  planted  with  this  tree,  there 
would  soon  be  better  shade  than  the  live  oak  afiords. 
Although  I  have  at  different  times,  planted  large 
quantities  of  the  live  oak  acorns,  which  have  come 
up  and  flourished,  yet  I  never  succeeded  in  preserving 
one  through  the  winter.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cork  tree,  also  an  evergreen,  is  much  the  hjrdiest. 
I  am  your  ob't  serv't, 

T.  M.  Forman. 


Mr.  Smith:  Baltimore,  July  29iA,  1832. 

Sir — In  your  No.  19,  vol.  1-4,  you  notice  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  seed  you  had  from  Mr.  Skinner,  which  he 
leceived  from  Commodore  Porter — you  would  be 
obliged  to  any  person  for  its  botanical  name.  Mr. 
Skinner  presented  to  me  this  summer  a  small  parcel 
of  seed  by  the  name  of  rare  tree,  which  he  received 
from  Commodore  Porter.  I  expect  it  was  the  same 
as  yours.  The  seed  has  vegetated,  and  the  plants 
are  from  G  to  S  inches  high,  which  I  find  to  be  the 
Acacia  julibrissin  of  Linnaeus.  This  tree  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  will  stand  this  climate,  provided  the 
plants  be  strong  when  planted,  and  protected  with  a 
bass  mat  or  any  other  slight  covering  the  first  two 
winters.  Mr.  Philip  Thomas  has  a  fine  specimen 
growing  in  front  of  his  country  seat,  that  produces 
flowers  every  season.  It  was  planted  many  years  ago, 
I  understand,  by  Mr.  Latula,  the  former  owner  of  the 
estate,  to  which  gentleman  the  inhabitants  of  Balti- 
more are  very  much  indebted  for  introducing  a  great 
many  of  the  choice  plants  that  were  found  in  the  old 
collections. 

The  Acacia  julibrissin  is  the  Guul  ebruschim,  or 
rose  of  silk,  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Gazia  of  Italian 
gardeners;  is  an  elegant  hardy  tree,  with  tufts  of  pink 
colored  flowers,  which  resemble  tassels  of  silken 
threads. 

I  have  plenty  of  plants  ready  for  sale  this  fall,  from 
5  to  8  feet  high,  which  I  can  supply  at  one  dollar 
each.  Respectfully, 

Sam'l  Feast,  A'lirseryman. 


WHITEWASH. 

Mr.  Smith: 

Please  to  correct  my  communication  of  a  wash  or 
paint,  by  striking  .out  the  word  chalk,  which  was  not 
intended  there.  Clay  only,  soft  unctuous  clay,  will 
diffuse  in  the  wash'  and  penetrale  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  Chalk  or  lime  washes,  that  merely  coot  the 
wood,  are  not  intended.  A  Clatite. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  KING  BIRD,  or"i?ee  Catcher." 

J\Ir.  Kitltor, — I  have  ke|)t  bees  for  several  years, 
and  have  always  observed  that  the  king  bird  was  re- 
markably busy  in  the  vicinity  of  my  bees  from  about 
the  1st  of  June,  till  the  middle  of  September,  and 
that  too,  in  the  afternoon,  in  fair  weather.  Having 
heard  it  argued  by  some,  that  this  bird  caught  and 
devoured  bees,  and  by  others  that  they  did  not,  I  de- 
termined this  season  to  satisfy  myself  whether  they 
did  or  not.  I  therefore  killed  a  number  of  them,  and 
upon  examination  found  their  s:izzards,  (I  could  not 
discover  that  they  had  any  crop.)  filled  with  bees, 
some  nearly  entire,  and  some  in  fragments,  and  upon 
further  examination,  found  that  the  bees  were  all 
drones.  I  am,  therefore,  satisfied  that  ihey  do  not 
meddle  with  the  loorkinir  hecs,  unless  through  mis- 
take. The  question  naturally  arises,  is  the  swarm 
injured  by  their  preying  upon  the  drones?      W.H. 

A'.  Mmond,  July  IS,  1832. 


(From  the  Baltimore  American.) 
INVERSION  OF  TREES. 
A  curious  experiment  upon  the  inversion  of  trees 
has  been  tried  in  England  with  interesting  results. 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  the 
circulation  of  sap  is  regulated,  and  the  eft'ect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  of  inverting  the  stems,  or  in  other 
words,  of  converting  the  branches  Sic,  into  roots.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  proved,  that  if  the  stem  of  a  plum 
or  cherry  tree,  which  is  not  too  thick,  be  bent  and  the 
top  be  put  under  ground,  while  the  roots  are  gradual- 
ly detached,  in  proportion  as  the  former  top  of  the 
stem  Ijecomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  the  branches  of 
the  root  will  shoot  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and  in 
due  time  produce  fruit. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DISEASES  IN  PEAR  TREES. 

Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their  pear, 
apple,  or  quince  trees  injured  by  what  is  usually 
termed  the  fire-blight,  will  do  well  to  cut  off' all  bran- 
ches on  which  they  discover  the  discoloration  of  the 
leaves  immediately;  this  is  the  best  preventive  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CALVES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  calves  are  troubled  with 
a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  or  scouring,  more  especially 
after  rains,  when  the  grass  grows  fast.  To  prevent 
this,  a  little  lime  mixed  with  meal  and  given  to  them, 
will  in  most  cases,  stop  the  complaint  within  a  few 
days. 

[Better  put  them  to  hay  or  other  dry  food  for  a  few 
days. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer.] 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BOTTLED  GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  correspondent  says,  "A  bottle  of  green  goose- 
berries were  closely  corked,  laid  away  in  the  cellar 
in  18i9,  and  forgotten  until  the  latter  part  of  this 
spring — a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  On  examin- 
ing them,  they  proved  to  be  in  fine  preservation,  and 
made  a  most  excellent  pie." 


HORSECHESTNUTS. 

The  powder  of  horsechestnuts  being  mixed  with  a 
third  of  flour,  is  found  to  make  belter  paste  than  that 
made  from  flour  only.  (Mech.  Rlag.  viii.)  We  are 
glad  to  observe  that  these  nuts  can  be  applied  to  some 
useful  purpose,  and  hope  country  shoemakers  and 
bookbinders  will  take  the  hint. — Gard.  Mag. 
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AORXCUIiTURE. 


AN  ADDRESS 
To  the  Essex  AspricuUural  Society,  delivered  at  An- 
dover,Mass.  29M  Sept.  1831,  at  their  Jlnnnal  Cat- 
tle Show.     Bv  Henry  Colman. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety: 
I  am  not  insensible   to  the  honor  of  your  appoint- 
ment on  this  occasion.     I  should  not,  however,  have 
undertaken  this  duty,  but  from  the  consideration  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  render  any  practicable  service 
which  the  community  demands  of  him.     You  do  not 
expect   an   oration.     Agriculture   has   little  concern 
with  rhetorical    flourishes.     Determined   principles, 
plain  matters  of  fact  and  the  results  of  well  conducted 
experiments,  are  most  useful.     These  will  be   the 
subjects  of  my  address. 

I.  The  first  object  of  a  farmer  should  be  to  produce 
as  much  as  he  can.  We  are  not  speaking  of  mere 
amateur  farmers,  who  do  not  need  the  products  of  a 
farm  as  a  means  ot  subsistence  or  profit,  and  who  are 
at  liberty  to  farm  as  much  or  as  little  as  Ihey  please; 
nor  of  your  mongrel  farmers,  a  sort  of  "jack-at-all- 
trades,"  who  farm  a  little,  and  trade  a  little,  and 
manufacture  a  little,  and  jockey  a  good  deal;  but  of 
those  husbandmen,  whose  whole  dependence  is  on 
their  farms  for  their  own  and  the  support  and  comfort 
of  their  families.  The  object  of  such  farmers  should 
be  to  produce  from  their  farms  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  of  that  which  is  most  needed  or  most  profitable. 
We  lay  this  down  as  a  great  principle,  and  shall  pre- 
sently come  to  the  qualifications  which  belong  to  it. 
Every  man  should  obtain  from  his  farm  all  that  he 
can.  This  will  require  labor  and  care;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor  and  care,  where  they  are  not  exces- 
sive, is  a  blessing,  not  an  evil.  Occupation  is  enjoy- 
ment, idleness  is  always  hazardous  to  virtue,  and 
renders  a  man  a  nuisance  to  his  neighborhood.  There 
is  a  satisfaction  in  a  farmer's  gain.s,  not  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  occupations  of  life. — The  increase  of  his 
products  impoverishes  no  other  man;  but  confers  a 
benefit  upon  the  community,  by  extending  the  means 
of  human  subsistence,  rendering  the  land  which  he 
cultivates  more  fertile,  and  inciting  others  to  emulate 
his  example  of  good  husbandry. 

There  are  three  modes  of  increasing  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer:  draining, 
ploughing,  and  manuring.  I  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics,  for  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  treatise  on 
agriculture. 

1.  Of  draining.  There  are  extensive  tract.s  of  low 
and  wet  land  in  the  country,  enriched  by  the  decay 
of  their  own  native  growth  and  the  copious  washings 
of  centuries  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which  re- 
quire only  to  be  drained,  to  produce,  instead  of  a 
worthless  herbage,  the  best  of  English  hay  and  corn. 
In  many  cases,  removing  the  water  by  opened  or 
covered  drains,  so  formed  as  to  cut  off  the  springs  at 
the  sides  of  the  meadow,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In 
other  cases,  the  addition  of  some  firmer  substance, 
such  as  sand,  or  gravel,  or  loam,  is  needed  to  give  it 
consistency.  This  in  general  is  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  may  be  placed  on  the  meadow  at  a 
season  when  such  labor  can  be  easily  applied. — In  most 
cases,  the  materials  for  manure  obtained  from  the 
ditches,  and  the  first  or  the  two  first  ciops  will  defray 
the  expense  of  the  improvement.*     Sand  contributes 


*  A  successful  experiment  of  this  kind  has  been  made 
by  Asa  T.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  where  at  least  ten 
acres  of  a  sunken  and  useless  bog  have  been,  at  a  mo- 
derate expense,  brought  into  productive  English  moiv- 
ing.  He  has  furnished  the  committee  with  ample  de- 
tails on  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  appended  to 
their  Report  on  Keclaimcd  Meadows.  An  improvement 
of  this  sort  is  likewise  to  be  found  on  the  farm  of  Isaac 
Osgood,  of  .^ndover,  where,  by  good  judgment  and  la- 
bor, meadows  of  some  extent  hare  been  redeemed  aod 
made  productive. 


to  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  by  dividing'  the  soil 
into  fine  parts,  and  rendering  it  favorable  for  cultiva- 
tion and  the  growth  of  the  finer  grasses;  both  sand 
and  gravel  serve  to  give  it  firmness;  but  probably  the 
best  mode  of  managing  such  meadows,  after  being 
well  drained,  would  be  to  invert  the  sod,  and  after 
rolling,  to  cover  it  with  a  coaling  of  good  loam  mixed 
well  with  manure,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches 
or  to  apply  such  acovering  without  inverting  the  sod, 
and  to  sow  the  grass  seeds  immediately  upon  this. 
Some  lands  have  been  managed  in  this  way  with 
great  advantage.  A  mistake  is  frequently  made  in 
the  too  copious  application  of  sand  or  gravel  to  mea- 
dows. So  much  has  been  put  on  as  to  prevent  in  a 
great  measure  the  benefits  expected  from  it.  Such 
applications  do  nothing  towards  enriching  the  soil;  but 
are  required  only  to  aid  in  dividing,drying  and  giving 
it  firmness.  Beyond  what  is  required  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  application  would  be  hurtful.  The  first 
object  must  be  to  lay  these  lands  as  dry  as  possible; 
and  it  suggests  itself  as  an  important  improvement, 
where  it  is  practicable,  to  erect  a  small  embankment 
at  the  outlet  of  such  meadow,  with  a  sluice  way  and 
gate,  so  that  the  meadow  may  be  flooded  at  pleasure. 
Thousands  of  acres  in  this  country  admit  of  these 
improvements. — They  may  be  elfecled  at  an  expense 
which,  by  their  increased  products,  would  be  soon  re- 
munerated. 

2.  The  next  means  of  improving  land  is  ploughing. 
We  do  not  cultivate  land  enough;  not  nearly  enough. 
Several  farms  in  the  country  contain  hundreds  of  acres, 
with  not  more  than  six  or  ten  under  the  plough.  This 
is  not  farming;  this  is  only  seeing  how  we  can  get 
along  without  farming;  it  is,  in  fact,  going  to  sleep  in 
the  cart  and  leaving  the  cattle  to  find  their  own  way. 
But  the  land,  sa.ys  the  farmer,  will  not  pay  for  culti- 
vation— there  is  some  such — in  general,  however, 
most  land  will  much  more  than  pay  for  cultivation. 
But  it  costs  labor;  so  does  every  thing  else  in  life,  that 
is  worth  having.  It  requires  manure — true!  but  cul- 
tivation is  the  great  means  uf  obtaining  manure. 
Cultivation  increases  the  products  of  the  land.  The 
more  products,  the  more  stock;  the  more  stock,  the 
more  manure;  and  land  in  general,  under  generous 
cultivation,  and  frugal  management  of  its  products 
and  manure,  is  capable  not  only  of  maintaining  but 
increasing  its  own  fertility.  The  great  law  of  divine 
providence  holds  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  more 
you  do,  the  more  you  can  do;  to  him  that  hath  shall 
more  be  given. 

The  late  Col.  Taylor  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  farmers  in  the  country,  could  at  one 
time  scarcely  rr.anure  five  acres  of  his  land;  but  in 
eighteen  years  he  so  increased  the  products  of  his 
farm  as  to  be  able  to  manure  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
from  the  resources  of  the  farm  itself.*  This  improve- 
ment was  chiefly  effected  by  the  extended  cultivation 
of  Indian  corn,  and  a  most  careful  application  of  the 
fodder  or  oflal.  Cultivate  your  farm  to  the  extent  of 
your  power  of  manuring  and  keeping  it  clean;  and  the 
power  of  manuring  may  by  judicious  management,  be 
increased  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  Land, 
which,  when  it  is  manured,  will  not  more  than  pay 
for  the  labor  of  cultivation,  should  be  abandoned. 

There  is  a  material  distinction  between  ploughing 
too  much  land  and  ploughing  land  too  much.  For 
garden  culture  and  tap-rooted  vegetables,  the  land 
cannot  be  in  too  fine  tilth;  but  for  other  crops  it  is  not 
so  important;  and  the  great  object  should  be  to  preserve 
all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  that  by  fecmenta- 
and  decomposition,  it  may  supply  food  to  the  growing 
plants. — The  common  modeof  ploughmggrf>en  sward, 
for  example,  is  to  tear  it  in  pieces  in  a  roup_n  and  care- 
less manner  to  leave  the  sods  loose  on  tht  surface,  and 
then  by  harrowing  to  break  them  fine,  and  if  possible, 
to  bring  all  the  grass  and  vegetable  rnatter  to  the  top 
to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  air— a  more  wasteful 
process  cannot  be  pursued.     Mr.  Vhinney,  an  intelli- 

•  Albany  Ag.  Tracts.  No.  2,  p.  56. 


gent  and  practical  cultivator  in  Lexington,  Mass.  had 
the  curiosity  to  weigh  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  single 
foot  of  sward  land,  taken  from  a  field  which  had  been 
mown  for  a  number  of  years,  the  soil  a  light  loam 
with  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  thinly  set  with  red  top 
and  herds  grass,  and  found  it  to  contain  nine  ounces 
of  vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  the  roots  and  tops  of 
the  grasses;  giving  at  this  rate  upwards  of  twelve  and 
a  quarter  tons  to  the  acre.  This  itself  would  be  a 
very  considerable  manuring;  but  this  by  the  usual 
management,  is  entirely  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
last  importance,  in  breaking  up  land,  to  turn  the  sod 
as  completely  as  it  can  be  turned,  and  at  a  season 
when  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter on  the  surface;  to  roll  it  that  the  air  may  be  ex- 
cluded, and  all  the  benefit  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  matter  retained  in  the  soil;  and  afterwards 
to  cultivate  the  crop  as  far  as  possible  without  dis- 
turbing the  sod.  My  own  authority  is  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  case,  though  I  have  for  several  years 
practised  on  this  system  and  been  satisfied  of  its  utility; 
but  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  respect, 
you  have  the  experience  in  its  favor  of  two  as  eminent 
farmers  as  the  country  has  produced,  John  Lorain  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Earl  Stimson  of  New  York,  who 
have  strongly  recommended  it. 

The  depth  of  ploughing  and  the  number  of  plough- 
ings  to  be  given  to  land,  are  to  be  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances. Ploughing  is  too  deep  when  it  buries 
all  the  richer  parts  of  the  soil,  and  brings  to  the  top 
only  a  cold,  gravelly  substance,  unless  you  have 
manure  in  such  abundance,  that  you  can  create  a  new 
vegetable  surface.  Frequent  ploughing  in  heavy  and 
tenacious  soils  is  useful  with  caution  only,  that  it 
must  not  be  done  when  the  land  is  wet.  Frequent 
ploughing  injures  light  soils,  by  bringing  all  the  vege- 
table matter  contained  in  them  to  the  surface,  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  sun  and  air.  Ploughing  among 
growing  crops  is  often  useful  in  time  of  drought.  By 
some  well  conducted  experiments  of  John  C.  Curwen, 
an  accurate  observer  and  intelligent  farmer,  with 
glasses  contrived  for  the  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  evaporation  from  the  land,  it  was  found  to 
amount  on  the  fresh  ploughed  ground  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  hour  on  the  surface  of  a  statute 
acre;  whilst  on  theground  unbroken,  though  the  glass 
stood  repeatedly  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  there  was 
not  the  least  cloud  upon  it,  which  proved  that  no 
moisture  then  arose  from  the  earth.  The  evapora- 
tion from  the  ploughed  land  was  found  to  decrease 
rapidly  after  the  first  and  second  days,  depending  on 
the  wind  and  sun.  These  experiments  were  carried 
on  for  many  months.  The  evaporation  after  the  most 
abundant  rains  was  not  advanced  beyond  what  the 
earth  afforded  on  being  fresh  turned  up.* 

Few  operations  of  husbandry  among  us,  are  exe- 
cuted in  general,  in  a  more  slovenly  way  than  plough- 
ing The  half-finished  manner  in  which  the  sod  is 
turned,  the  frequent  baulks,  the  ragged  and  uneven 
ends  of  the  fields,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  all  straight 
lines,  showthe  importance  of  our  ploughing  matches, 
which  it  is  hoped,  with  the  introduction  of  better  con- 
structed ploughs,  will  eventually  correct  these  habits 
and  introduce  neatness,  care  and  regularity,  as  conve- 
nient and  useful  in  saving  labor  as  they  are  agreeable 
in  the  appearance. 

3.  I  proceed  to  the  third  operation  upon  the  land, 
manuring.  Manure  is  the  great  means  of  all  success- 
ful agriculture.  My  remarks  on  this  as  on  other 
topics,  must  be  brief;  and  will  relate  to  matters  which 
are  not  generally  considered,  rather  than  to  those 
which  are  familiar. 

The  first  means  of  enriching  the  soil  is  that  to 
which  we  have  referred,  that  of  ploughing  in  the 
vegetable  matter,  already  on  the  surface.  Late 
ploughing  in  the  spring  is  doubtless  preferable  to  early 
by  which  means  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  early 


»  Curwen's  Hints,  p.  273. 
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growth  of  tlie  gt-iss  ploug;liiiig-in  green  crops,  wliicli 
were  sowed  expressly  lor  iliis  purpose  is  another 
mode  of  enriching  land,  successliilly  tried  and  warmly 
recommended  by  some  persons,  but  is  little  known 
among  us.'  It  is  objected  by  many  persons,  that  in 
this  way  you  return  to  the  land  no  more  than  was 
taken  I'rom  ii;  this  would  be  true,  if  it  weie  not  tliul 
plants  derive  much  of  their  support  and  growth  from 
the  atmosphere.  Another  object  with  every  farmer, 
should  be  his  compost  heap.  Nothing  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  decay  and  so  of  forming  manure,  should  be 
lost.  There  :ire  lew  farms  anion?  us  which  do  not 
contain  upon  themselves,  either  by  the  road  side  or  in 
their  meadows  and  swamp?,  the  materials  lor  forming 
compost  manure  in  great  abundance;  and  farmers  will 
permit  me  to  remind  them,  that  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn are  the  best  seasons  for  making  this  provision. 
The  saving  of  liquid  manure  upon  our  farms  is  little 
attended  to.  Universally  in  Flanders,  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  countries  in  Europe,  water-tight  vaults 
are  constructed  underall  their  stables,  and  their  liquid 
manure  is  considered  of  as  much  or  greater  value  than 
their  solid  manure.  Such  a  practice  among  us  would 
be  of  great  utility;  and  by  constructing  cisterns  under 
our  stables  to  be  filled  with  mud  or  loam,  and  by  lit- 
tering our  cattle  abundantly,  this  valuable  manure 
which  is  now  lost,  might  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
But  the  great  means  of  obtaining  manure  is  from  con- 
suming our  produce  upon  the  place,  in  the  form  of 
hay  or  vegetables;  where  this  can  be  done,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  done,  we  may  be  sure  of 
the  means  of  increasins  the  fertility  of  our  farms. 
Here  we  come  back  again  to  the  great  circle  of  re- 
ciprocity and  mutual  connexion  and  benefit. 

Increasing  your  products  will  enable  you  to  increase 
your  slock;  increasing  your  stock  will  increase  your 
manure;  increasing  your  manure  will  help  you  to  in- 
crease your  cultivation;  increasing  your  cultivation 
will  increase  your  products. 

This  is  the  golden  chain  of  comfort  and  wealth 
which  Divine  Providence  has  formed,  every  link  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  I 
will  remark,  in  passing,  upon  the  application  of  man- 
ure, it  is  the  opinion  of  many  farmers,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  their  stable  dung  until  it  is  a  year  old  and 
becomes  thoroughly  rotted;  but  this  practice  is  con- 
demned by  the  tullest  experiments.  Animal  manure 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  land  in  too  fresh  a  state, 
though  it  would  often  be  beneficial  to  mix  it  with 
other  substances.  "By  fermentation,"  says  Curwer., 
a  practical  farmer  already  quoted,  "dung  is  reduced 
to  one  half  its  bulk,  and  its  quality  is  reduced  in 
greater  proportion.  The  evaporation  from  dung  is 
five  times  as  much  as  from  earth,  and  is  equal  on  the 
surface  of  an  acre  to  five  thousand  pounds  per  hour, 
and  this  is  losing  its  most  valuable  gasses.  By  mak- 
ing use  of  dung  in  its  freshest  state,  the  farmer  may 
extend  his  cropping  to  one-third  more  land  with  the 
same  quantity  of  manure."  "The  experiments  of 
Arthur  \oung  and  other  practical  and  scientific  far- 
mers have  demonstrated,"  says  Judge  Buel,  as  com- 
petent an  authority  as  I  can  quote,  "that  animal  and 
vegetable  manures,  which  undergo  a  complete  process 
of  fermentation  in  the  cattle  yard,  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  lose  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
their  fertilizing  properties,  and  if  properly  spread  and 
buried  under  the  soil,  that  this  loss  is  prevented,  and 
that  a  decomposition  does  immediately  take  place, 
even  of  dry  straw,  sufficient  to  answer  valuable  pur- 
poses to  the  first  crop." — "Experiments  show,"  says 
Mr.  Young,  "that  every  atom  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  begins  to  be  decomposed  immediately,  and  to 
want  no  previous  fermentation  to  enable  it  to  feed 


plants."  The  application  of  fresh  stable  manures 
cannot  properly  be  made  to  crops  of  small  grain,  be- 
cause lliey  tend  to  increase  too  much  the  haulm  or 
stalks  of  the  plant,  and  expose  it  to  rot  and  mildew; 
and  because  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  in  this  way  be 
carried  into  the  fields.  But  such  manures  may  be 
most  properly  applied  to  hoed  crops,  and  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  prepare  the  ground  without  further  appli- 
cations, for  a  crop  of  small  grain. 

II.  The  second  great  topic  to  which  I  ask  your  at- 
tention, is  the  consumption  of  the  produce  upon  the 
farm.  This  should  be  the  object  of  every  farmer. 
He  should  produce  as  much  as  he  can,  and  should 
strive  so  to  use  up  his  produce  upon  his  place  as  to 
have  the  means  of  increasing  its  productiveness. 
This  suggests  two  topics  of  inquiry:  the  kind  of  crops 
to  be  raised  and  the  mode  of  applying  them. 

1.  English  hay  is  considered  among  us  as  the  great 
crop.  The  average  yield  cannot  be  rated  at  more 
than  one  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre;  a  ton  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  farmers  would  be  a  more  accurate  estimate. 
This,  at  the  price  which  it  has  borne  for  several  years 
past,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  valuable  crop.  It  is 
the  crop  on  which  most  of  our  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  towns,  depend  for  obtaining  ready 
money.  But  the  fale  of  hay  from  a  farm  is  subject 
to  serious  abatements.  For  every  ton  of  hay  sold 
from  the  farm,  in  order  to  preserve  its  fertility,  the 
farmer  should  return  a  cord  of  manure;  this,  delivered 
at  the  farm,  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  two  dollars. 
To  this,  you  are  to  add  the  expense  of  marketing  the 
hay,  which  in  any  siluaiion  is  at  least  a  dollar.  A 
ton  of  hay,  then,  consumed  on  the  farm,  is  worth 
three  dollars  more  than  if  sold  from  the  place,  i.e.  if 
it  bring  only  ten  dollars  in  the  market,  and  by  any 
mode  of  consuming  it  upon  his  place,  the  farmer  can 
realize  that  amount  from  it  at  home,  he  may  consider 
it  as  better  worth  thirteen  dollars  on  the  farm,  than 
ten  dollars  carried  from  the  place;  or,  to  stale  the  case 
differently,  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  use  it  at  home, 
if  he  can  there  make  it  worth  seven  dollars  per  ton  to 
him,  than  to  convey  it  any  considerable  distance  to 
market  and  obtain  ten  for  it.  At  this  rate,  however, 
and  I  can  see  no  fallacy  in  the  calculation,  hay  at 
present  prices  and  yielding  one  or  one  and  a  half  tons 
to  the  acre  is  not  a  profitable  crop.  Indeed,  unless 
where  there  are  e.xtraordinary  resources  for  obtaining 
manure,  such  as  on  the  seashore  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
bog  mud,  the  sale  of  hay  must  be  considered  as  a 
wasteful  kind  of  husbandry.  It  is,  properly  speakinf, 
in  many  cases,  killing  the  hen  that  lays  the  gulden 
egc. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  nest  number.) 


•The  ^rassachu3etts  Asricultural  Society  the  last 
year,  gave  a  premium  to  William  Buckminster  of  Fra- 
mmgham,  for  a  successful  experiment  in  turning  in 
two  crops  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre,  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  land.  The  account  is  given  in  their 
Repository  for  IS31,  vol.  xi.  number  52. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  best  cxiUiva'.ed  Farms. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees,  to  ex- 
amine and  consider  the  claims  for  premiums  for  the 
best  cultivated  farms,  submit  the  following  report: — 

The  committee,  with  much  regret,  find  that  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  trustees,  for  the  best  culti- 
vated farms,  have  not  received  the  attention  from  our 
respectable  farmers,  that  was  expected.  Only  three 
applications  have  been  made  this  year;  and  allhouirh 
they  all  have  merit,  and  appear  to  come  from  skilful 
agriculturists,  your  committee  do  not  perceive  in  ei- 
ther of  them  such  superiority,  either  in  their  process- 
es or  results,  as  would  justify  them  in  recommendinor 
a  premium.  They  had  hoped  that  the  encourage- 
ment offered,  and  the  desire  which  they  knew  was 
generally  felt  by  that  respectable  class  of  citizens  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  would  excite  a 
generous  com|)ctition  among  our  most  intelligent  and 
practical  farmers,  which  would  prove  useful  to  them- 
selves, and  more  useful  to  their  brethren  who  had 
less   experience  and  skill   than  themselves,  by  en- 


abling the  trustees  to  communicate,  through  their 
statements,  their  methods  of  cultivating  the'r  farms, 
with  results — the  most  satisfactory  tests  of  good  hus- 
bandry. The  information  communicated  in  tliis  way, 
would  be  founded  on  and  accompanied  by  a  history  of 
the  experiment,  the  best  foundation  of  all  science,  and 
more  especially  of  improvement  in  agriculture.  To 
answer  this  end,  or  indeed  any  other  valuable  pur- 
pose, it  is  indispensable  that  the  applicant  should 
state  with  much  particularity,  the  kinds  and  qualities 
of  the  soil  of  his  farm,  his  manner  of  tilling,  manur- 
ing, planting,  sowing,  and  gaihering  his  crops;  of 
manufacturing  his  butter  and  cheese,  and  making  and 
preserving  his  cider;  his  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  produce  of  every  kind,  and  indeed  all  his 
processes  and  operations  in  carrying  on  his  farm. — 
To  prevent  misapprehension,  and  insure  this  benefit 
from  their  statements,  the  trustees,  in  their  proposals, 
specified  with  minuteness,  the  particulars  which  they 
deemed  necessary  to  render  their  account  useful  to 
the  public,  and  which  they  required  to  be  stated  as 
the  condition  on  which  the  premium  would  be  allow- 
ed; and  although  it  was  perceived  that  this  particu- 
larity might  occasion  some  trouble  to  the  farmers,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  benefit  they  might  derive  from  a 
more  accurate  record  of  their  own  proceedings,  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  benefitting  the  public, 
and  the  premium  offered,  would  be  deemed  an  ade- 
quate compensation.  The  committee,  although  twice 
disappointed,  do  not  relinquish  the  hope  they  at  first 
entertained,  nor  feel  a  doubt  of  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  our  farming  brethren  from  this  measure, 
if  they  see  fit  to  co-operate  in  carrying  this  into  ef- 
fect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trustees,  for  many  years 
past,  have  given  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  the  different  agricultural 
products,  vegetable  and  animal,  that  are  grown  in  our 
country,  and  thereby  materially  promoted  improve- 
ments in  most  of  them;  the  judicious  management 
and  cultivation  of  a  farm,  it  is  thought,  requires  a 
combination  and  practical  exercise,  by  the  farmer,  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  articles  separately,  that  are  produced  on 
that  farm.  It  is  obviously  a  different  science,  more 
complex,  more  difficult  to  learn;  requiring  judgment, 
experience  and  observation  to  carry  it  into  suc- 
cessful practice.  A  man  may  know  how  to  cultivate 
any  or  all  of  those  vegetables  separately,  and  yet  not 
understand  how  to  carry  on  a  farm  for  the  best  advan- 
tage. Next  to  an  individual's  own  experience,  is  a 
true  and  particular  account  by  others,  of  a  judicious 
and  skilful  cultivation  and  management  of  farms  like 
his  own,  where  the  expense  of  labor,  markets  for 
crops,  and  habits  of  living,  are  nearly  the  same;  if  he 
can  have  their  method  and  practice  fully  and  accu- 
rately communicated  to  him.  The  latter  is  indispen- 
sable to  enable  him  to  adopt  their  experience  as  his 
own.  It  will  probably  be  found,  that  many  important 
agricultural  processes  are  yet  unsettled  among  our 
intelligent  farmers,  and  some  practice  one  way  and 
some  another — sowing  of  grass  seed  is  an  instance, 
whether  it  is  best  to  sow  it  in  the  fall  or  spring,  by 
itself  alone,  or  with  grain,  and  what  grain.  Differ- 
ent practices  and  opinions  on  this  head,  will  be  found 
in  the  few  communications  the  committee  have  re- 
ceived. Nothing  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
would  tend  more  to  settle  these  questions,  which  must 
be  determined  by  experience,  than  an  interchange  of 
the  opinions  and  accounts  of  the  practices  ot  scientific 
and  experienced  agriculturists,  which  a  competition 
for  these  premiums  would  produce. 

Although  the  committee  enlertaia  these  views  of 
the  subject,  they  cannot  but  feel  a  discouragement 
from  the  want  of  interest  the  public  appear  to  take  in 
it,  which  certainly  ought  to  lessen  their  confidence  io 
its  practicability,  if  not  its  utility.  They  however 
venture  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  a  bounty 
for  this  object,  for  one  year  more;  provided  the  trus- 
tees shall  think  themselves  justified  in  raising  the 
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jireiniuros  to  an  amount,  that  will  liberally  indemnify 
the  successful  candidates  for  all  tlie  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  taking  the  particular  account  required,  and 
be  considered  an  honorable  mark  of  distinction  to  an 
intelligent  practical  agriculturist. 

The  Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  of  Pembroke,  has  claimed 
a  premium  for  liis  farm  of  about  seventy  acres  in  that 
town.  His  statement,  the  committee  think,  shows 
him  to  be  a  scientific  and  judicious  cultivator.  He 
states,  that  he  had  nocapital,  and, in  seaman's  phrase, 
"was  obliged  to  work  his  passage;"  and  it  appears 
that  he  began  with  purchasing  small  parcels  of  land, 
one  after  another,  gradually  subduing  the  bushes,  and 
inclosing  them  with  walls,  and  then  proceeded  to  im- 
prove the  soil.  Part  of  the  land  consisted  of  old 
fields,  which  had  been  e.xhausled  by  tilling  without 
manure.  These  he  renewed  principally  by  the  incor- 
Boration  of  earths  of  different  qualities;  tlie  cold  and 
tenacious  soils  he  dressed  with  silicious  earths,  and 
other  materials  that  tended  to  open  and  warm  them; 
and  sandy  soils  he  dressed  with  clay  and  swamp  mud, 
and  alluvions  in  which  sand  formed  the  chief  part. — 
The  committee  think  Mr.  Allen  has  shown  judgment 
and  discrimination  in  the  mixture  of  earths,  and 
making  compost  manures  adapted  to  the  quality  of 
the  soils  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  that  is 
■worthy  of  notice  and  imitation.  It  will  be  seen  by 
]Mr.  Allen's  statement,  that  he  makes  yearly  from  300 
to  500  loads  of  compost  manure,  by  carrying  earths, 
swamp  mud,  and  vegetables,  into  his  barn-yards,  and 
adapting  the  inixture  to  the  soils  it  is  intended  for. — 
This  is  rather  a  large  quantity  for  the  land  he  culti- 
Tales,  and  accounts  lor  his  crop.s  of  grass  on  land  once 
exhausted.  Last  year  he  planted  seven  acres  of  In- 
dian corn,  three  loamy  and  four  sandy  soil,  and  in  one 
acre  of  the  latter,  six  cords  of  compost  manure,  and 
in  another  six  casks  of  lime  were  spread,  hut  he 
omits  to  state  the  quantities  produced  on  these  par- 
ticular acres.  No  manure  was  laid  on  the  other  five 
acres, and  the  whole  produced  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  bushels,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  crop 
for  the  quantity  of  manure  used.  Mr.  Allen's  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  simple.  He  tills  nine  acres,  which  he 
plants  alternately  with  corn  or  rye,  and  once  in  five 
or  six  years  plants  with  potatoes,  or  beans,  or  some 
other  vegetables,  which  he  thinks  makes  a  favorable 
change  from  his  common  course;  but  here  again  he 
omits  the  quantity  of  manure  used.  His  )jractice,  he 
says,  is,  as  soon  as  he  lias  taken  off  the  crop  of  rye, 
in  August,  to  plough  in  the  stubble,  and  sow  grass 
seed,  which  produces  herbage  that  he  afterwards 
ploughs  in  as  a  green  dressing.  This  practice  the 
committee  take  upon  themselves  to  recommend,  con- 
vinced that  the  farmer  would  find  his  labor  and  ex- 
pense amply  compensated,  by  its  mellowing  and  en- 
riching his  land,  and  saving  his  manure,  the  most 
precious  article  on  his  farin.  The  committee  regret 
that  Mr.  Allen  has  not  elated  when  he  sowed  his  rye, 
\Thelher  in  the  spring  or  fall.  It  has,  they  believe, 
generally  been  tliought,  that  in  common  seasons  In- 
dian corn  would  not  be  ripe  for  gathering  in  season 
to  sow  winter  rye.  If  this  can  be  effected  by  plant- 
ing early,  or  using  corn  that  ripens  early  and  yields 
well,  it  might  be  often  found  a  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous succession  of  crops.  Spring  rye  is  by  many 
not  tliought  so  certain  a  crop;  but  on  this  question  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  successful  farmers  is  wanteil.  Mr.  A.  has 
also  omitted  the  quantity  of  rye  produced  in  this  ro- 
tation of  crops;  but  he  tells  us  that  in  laying  down  his 
tilled  land,  he  prefers  sowing  his  grass  seed  alone  in 
the  month  of  August,  that  September  will  answer 
better  than  either  of  the  spring  months,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  sow  it  with  winter  ryo  than  with  any 
spring  grain.  His  clayey  soils,  not  suitable  for  grain, 
he  sometimes  turns  over  with  a  plough  immediately 
after  the  grass  is  cut,  rolls  down  the  furrows,  and 
puts  on  a  dressing  of  inanure  and  seed  again.  In 
this  way,  hay  is  his  principal  crop;  and  it  appears, 
that  upon  twenty  acres  which  had   been   ploughed 


and  laid  down,  and  twelve  acres  of  meadow  and  irri- 
gated land,  he  usually  cuts,  according  to  his  estimate, 
thirty-three  and  three  quarters  tons  of  English  hay, 
of  first  quality,  ten  tons  of  second  quality,  and  four- 
teen and  one-third  tons  of  inferior  hay,  making  about 
fifty-eight  tons,  better  than  one  ton  and  a  half  to  an 
acre,  and  over  a  ton  of  the  first  quality  to  an 
acre.  The  committee  regret  Mr.  Allen  did  not  re- 
ceive the  trustees'  notification  in  season  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  hay  made  this  year,  as  he  ])Ut  it  into 
his  barns.  The  estimate  furnished  is  one  made  in 
18'27,  when  the  hay  was  in  the  barn;  and  he  says  his 
crops  have  varied  but  little  for  four  or  five  years  past. 
Mr.  A.  sells  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  hay  annually, 
and  keeps  but  a  small  dairy.  Mr.  Allen  states,  that 
lorly  acres  of  his  land  are  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
so  much  exhausted  by  tilling  without  manure,  that  he 
was  discouraged  from  attempting  to  recover  it  in 
his  usual  way,  and  that  last  spring  he  ploughed 
three  acres,  fenced  it  in,  and  sowed  it  with  locust 
seed,  which  have  come  up  and  look  well,  and  he  ex- 
pects, if  the  worm  should  spare  them,  they  will  en- 
rich his  land,  and  produce  a  valuable  though  distant 
crop  of  tiinber  and  cord  wood.  He  has  also  ploughed 
and  sowed  five  acres,  this  fall,  with  white  pine  seed, 
and  was  about  ploughing  in  several  acres  with  white 
oak  acorns.  These  experiments  the  committee  con- 
sider useful  to  the  public,  and  creditable  to  the  enter- 
prising cultivator,  and  they  most  heartily  wish  him 
success.  One  man  and  a  boy  sixteen  years  old,  are 
employed  constantly  on  the  farm;  and  in  addition, day- 
laborers  are  frei)uenlly  hired. 

It  would  give  the  committee  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
recommend  a  premium  to  this  respectable  and  skilful 
cultivator;  but,  considering  that  the  statement  of  the 
applicant  to  whom  a  premium  is  given,  should  not 
only  show  that  his  farm  was  judiciously  cultivated, 
and  his  particular  method,  but  also  the  quantities  and 
amount  of  all  the  products,  with  as  e;reat  certainty 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  in  order  that 
other  farmers  may  be  able  and  induced  to  improve  his 
example;  they  think  they  should  not  be  justified  in 
recommending  a  premium  to  be  awarded  him;  but 
they  hope  the  trustees  will  see  fit  to  bestow  on  iiiin  a 
gratuity  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  example  he  has  set  of 
judicious  and  skilful  husbandry. 

Peter  Thacher,  Esq.  of  Attleborough,  has  claimed 
a  premium  for  his  farm  in  that  town,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Thacher's  statement 
shows  that  lie  has  exercised  good  judgment  in  sub- 
duing, renovating,  and  enriching  his  extensive  farm. 
It  appears,  that  about  ten  years  ago  he  purchased  an 
old  (arm  of  two  hundred  acres,  now  part  of  his  farm, 
that  for  several  years  yielded  him  only  three  or  four 
tons  of  hay,  where  he  now  cuts  from  thirty  to  forty 
tons  of  English  hay.  Hisinethod  of  cultivating,  he 
says,  has  been  to  remove  hedges  and  subdue  the  bush- 
es by  degrees,  and  plant  but  little  and  manure  that 
highly.  He  usually  spreads  five  cords  of  manure  on 
an  acre,  and  puts  five  more  in  the  hills,  and  for  four 
or  five  years  past  has  gathered  crops  of  two  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  an 
acre.  That  which  Mr.  T.  seems  to  consider  as  his 
greatest  improvement,  is  I  he  bringing  into  good  cultiva- 
tion a  piece  of  wet  land,  on  the  sides  of  a  hill,  covered 
with  weeds  and  bushes.  He  commenced  with  the 
upper  part,  ploughed  hnlf  an  acre,  drained  it,  and 
then  carried  on  a  quantity  of  old  hay  and  long  ma- 
nure, and  planted  it  with  potatoes  and  hoed  thein 
without  ploughing,  and  it  yielded  a  large  crop  of 
good  potatoes;  and  in  this  way  he  reduced  the  whole 
piece,  and  it  now  produces  a  great  crop  of  English 
hay.  His  rotation  of  crops  has  been  potatoes  the 
first  year,  the  second  corn,  and  the  third  spring  rye, 
with  which  he  sows  grass  seed  as  early  as  the  state 
of  the  ground  will  permit,  and  rolls  it  down  with  a 
heavy  roller.  Me  prefers  spring  rye  to  oats,  to  lay 
his  land  with,  and  the  spring  to  the  fall,  and  thinks 
the  grass  seed  takes  better  with  rye  than  oats.  Mr. 
T's  practice  is  to  make  large  quantities  of  compost 


manure  in  his  barn-yard  and  hog-pens;  in  the  fall  he 
carries  it  all  out  of  his  yard,  and  the  next  spring  sjireads 
the  manure  thrown  out  of  the  barn;  over  the  straw 
and  hay  that  have  been  collected  in  the  yard  during 
the  winter,  and  covers  the  whole  with  a  crust  of  loam 
that  he  carls  in,  which  he  thinks  prevents  the  strength 
of  the  manure  from  escaping.  Tliis  compost  he  uses 
both  for  his  corn  and  grass.  Mr.T.  has  five  hundred 
apple  trees  on  his  farm,  four  hundred  of  which  are 
mostly  natural  fruit,  and  which  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived no  particular  attention  from  him;  the  other 
hundred  are  young  trees  engrafted  with  good  fruit, 
and  these  he  has  practised  washing  every  spring  with 
soap  and  ley,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  dig<ring 
around  and  manuring  them.  He  keeps  fifty  sheep,  foi 
some  of  which  he  says  he  has  received  a  premium  in 
his  own  county;  but  makes  no  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  is  wanted  in  his  own  family.  The  committee 
were  particularly  pleased  to  find  tliat  Mr.T.  was  able 
to  carry  on  this  large  farm  without  any  ardent  spirits. 
This  practice,  wherever  adopted,  will  prove  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  laborer  as  the  farmer — highly  beneficial 
to  both. 

Although  the  committee  cannot  report  that  they 
consider  Mr.  Thacher  entitled  to  the  premium  pro- 
posed by  the  trustees,  they  with  pleasure  state,  that 
they  think  he  has  great  merit  as  an  agriculturist,  in 
subduing  and  bringing  to  a  state  of  good  cultivation  a 
farm,  which  a  tew  years  since,  consisted  of  rough, 
exhausted  and  profitless  land. 

Jonathan  Allen,  Esq.  of  Pittsfield,  in  the  county 
of  Berkshire,  has  also  presented  a  claim  for  a  pre- 
mium on  his  large  and  excellent  farm  in  that  town, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  his  manner  of  culti- 
vating, and  the  products  he  gets  from  it.  The  farm 
consists  of  forty  acres  of  meadow  or  interval,  which 
receives  its  manure  annually  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  Housatonic,  and  about  two  hundred  and  ten  acrea 
of  upland.  Mr.  Allen  appears  to  have  exercised  much 
agricultural  science,  as  well  as  care  and  attention,  ia 
the  cultivation  of  liis  farm  and  in  making  useful  agri- 
cultural experiments.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
Mr.  Allen  applied  for  a  premium  on  this  farm  last 
year  and  presented  a  statement  of  his  manner  of  cul- 
tivating it,  the  crops  it  produced,  the  rotation  he  has 
practised,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  as  to  tite 
best  time  and  manner  of  laying  down  land  to  grass. 
This  statement  was  noticed  by  the  committee,  and 
published  with  their  report  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository.  His  statement  as  to  thegeneral 
course  of  his  husbandry  is  not  materially  varied  this 
year,  and  the  committee  regret  to  find  almost  the 
same  want  of  particularity  as  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts. The  quantity  of  hay,  his  principal  product, 
rests  on  estimate,  without  having  weighed  a  load;  a 
small  part  only  of  the  winter  rye  and  oats  were 
threshed,  and  no  jiart  of  his  spring  rye  or  beans  were 
threshed  or  in  any  way  measured;  but  his  Indian 
corn  was,  and  four  acres  were  found  to  produce  four 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  ears;  Indian  corn  was 
grown  upon  the  same  land  the  year  before,  and  this 
year  it  was  manured  with  seventeen  loads  to  the  acre, 
put  into  the  hills.  Sheep  are  the  principal  stuck  of 
the  farm;  he  kept  four  hundred  and  thirty  this  year, 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  he  sheared 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  of  wool  of  the 
first  quality.  Mmj  he  considers  the  best  time  for 
lambs  to  come.  Mr.  Allen  stales,  that  in  years  past, 
he  has  made  experiments  in  raising  potatoes,  and  this 
year  has  made  many  more  with  care  and  attention, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  entitle  him 
to  the  thanks  of  the  public.  For  a  particular  accouat 
of  these  experiments  they  refer  to  his  statement, 
which  accompanies  this  report,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  agriculturists.  From  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Allen,  that  he  could  not  with  convenience  thresh 
out  his  grain  in  season  to  measure  it  so  early  as  was 
required,  the  committee  apprehend  he  must  have  mis- 
understood their  regulation,  which  only  requires  thai 
the  application  should  be  made  by  the  first  of  October, 
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but  the  evidence  or  [larticular  slatement  maybe  ex- 
hibited any  liiue  belbre  llie  first  o(  December.  It 
appears  to  the  committee  that  INlr.  Allen  has  cultivated 
his  farm  like  a  skilful  and  attentive  agriculturist,  and 
realized  great  product,  and  they  hope  profits;  but  his 
statement  is  too  general  and  indefinite,  leaving  the 
quantities  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  product  to  de- 
pend on  estimate;  and  they  think  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  show  his  cultivation  so  superior  as  to  justify 
them  in  reporting  in  favor  of  a  premium.  Consider- 
in<T,  however,  the  pains  iMr.  Allen  has  taken  to  intro- 
du°ce  upon  his  farm  a  variety  of  vegetable  products 
and  choice  fruit,  and  especially  the  nice  care  and  at- 
tention he  has  given  to  the  cnltivalion  of  potatoes, 
the  most  valuable  of  our  roots,  the  committee  recom- 
mend a  gratuity  of  thirty  dollars  to  be  granted  him. 

\Vm.  Pkiscott. 

r.  C.  Bkooks. 


HORTXCXriiTURZ:. 


NATIVE  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 
Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C,  July  20th,  1S32. 

Dear  sir. — Noticing  some  short  time  since  seve- 
ral editorial  pieces  in  the  most  interesting  journal 
under  your  parental  care,  recommending  the  culture 
of  ornament.il  native  plants,  many  of  which  are  truly, 
as  you  say,  fully  as  deserving  the  care  bestowed  on 
them,  as  most  of  those  that  are  obtained  at  a  great  ex- 
pense from  foreign  countries,  induces  me  to  throw  in 
my  mite  with  a  view  to  forward  this  praiseworthy 
object. 

The  delightful  study  of  botany  is  one  of  those  lux- 
uries, which,  it  is  true,  we  might  dispense  with,  as 
we  could  with  all  other  embellishments  and  sweeten- 
ers of  life;  but  the  elegance  of  the  amusements  it  af- 
fords, were  it  commendable  for  this  alone,  would  fully 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  that  can  bestow  a  few  lei- 
sure moments  to  it.  It  has,  however,  higher  claims 
to  our  notice,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  this  natural 
science  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  watch  the  secrets 
of  nature  in  her  operations  on  the  vegetable  world, 
which  supply  us  with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and 
an  infinity  of  objects  for  the  arts,  so  abundant  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  The  beauty 
of  the  objects  of  botanical  science,  and  the  innocent 
pleasures  attending  its  pursuit,  are  chiefly  my  present 
object.  To  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  is  undoubted- 
ly much  beyond  my  powers;  for  it  naturally  claims  a 
corresponding  elegance  of  style,  and  a  flowery  flow  of 
language  not  within  my  reach. 

Some  objections  have  been  made,  apparently  with 
some  reasonableness,  to  the  number  of  harsh  and  un- 
couth names  given  to  many  of  these  lovely  objects. — 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  serious  fault,  and 
this,  I  fear,  will  be  found  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
names  of  plants  in  gardening  will  continue  somewhat 
different  from  what  they  are  in  botany.  Wliat  sweet 
and  lovely  lips  could  be  so  twisted  and  contorted  as  to 
call  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  plant,  named  by 
Willdenow  "Schrankia  uncinata,"  and  by  Michaux 
"Mimosa  horridula'"  Ah!  Michau.x, Michaux!  How 
nngallant  for  a  Frenchman  to  affix  so  horrid  a  specific 
name  as  "horridula"  to  the  sensitive,  elegant,  sweet- 
scented  plant  here  named!  True  it  has  some  prickles; 
but  this  is  analogous  with  its  lovely  sensitiveness, 
which  makes  it  shrink  from  familiarity.  Saw  you 
not  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  this  modest  dread 
of  pollution  that  it  is  armed,  to  forbid  the  rude  touch 
of  inconsiderate  man?  Or  who  could  recognize  an 
elegant  little  shrub  in  the  nami"  "Ammyrsine  buxi- 
folia,"  or  "Leiophyllum  buxifolium?"  'I'here  are, 
however,  many  worse  than  these,  which  were  taken 
at  random.  The  harshness  of  the  names  are,  how- 
ever, more  apparent  than  real,  and  more  owing  to 
our  not  being  familiar  with  them  than  we  are.  But, 
if  there  are  inconveniences  in  the  use  of  botanical 
names,  they  would  probably  be  still  more  numerous. 


were  two  sets  of  names  adopted;  for  plants  have 
names  enough  already  in  all  conscience, and  these  are 
inconveniences  that  must  be  borne  in  deference  to  the 
excellent  reasons  which  botanists  can  give  for  their 
names,  even  if  some  of  them  do  disfigure  beautiful 
plants  with  horrid  ones.  This  will  probably  give 
rise  to  two  sets  of  names,  one  for  botany  and  the  other 
for  gardening,  as  I  have  seen  it  proposed  some  years 
since,  .when  it  was  suggested,  for  example,  for  that 
m.ignificent  tree,  the  "Liriodendron  tulipifera,"  pro- 
posTng  to  call  if'Liris."  One  of  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  the  use  of  botanical  names,  is  that  they 
are  understood  every  where  in  the  world  where  there 
are  botanists,  and  this,  without  scarcely  the  possibility 
of  a  mistake.  The  use  of  vulgar  names  ought,  at 
all  events,  to  be  given  up;  for  they  seem  to  have 
been  invented  at  the  tower  of  Babel;  for  they  serve 
only  frequently  to  conceal  the  meaning  of  the  speak- 
er, and  this  misunderstanding  may  often  be  attended 
with  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  as  I  knew  one 
instance  of  a  physician  who  knew  the  botanical  name 
of  a  medicinal  plant,  the  "Podophyllum  peltatnm," 
but  not  the  plant  itself.  He  inquired  fur  it  by  its 
vulgar  name  of  "May  apple,"  and  was  directed  to 
another  plant,  the  "Passifiora  incarnata,"  also  called 
"May  apple."  He  administered  its  root,  with  what 
effect,  I  do  not  remember;  but,  for  what  he  knew,  he 
might  have  been  administering  poison  to  his  patient. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind,  and  from  this  cause,  are  often- 
er  made  than  we  are  aware  of. 

Some  fastidious  persons  have  also  made  another 
objection,  viz.  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  being, 
as  they  say,  exceedingly  indelicate.  But,  "Honi  soil 
qui  mal  y  pense."  This  objection  is  now  generally 
overlooked;  but  to  such  as  cannot  get  over  it,  I 
would  advise  seriously  to  select  another  planet  to 
live  in,  where  things  may,  perchance,  have  been  or- 
dered differently;  for  every  thing  on  this  terraqueous 
globe  must  harrow  up  their  superdelicate  nerves  past 
endurance,  as  it  appears,  that  the  God  of  nature 
has  thought  proper  to  give  sex  to  all  organised  na- 
ture. Indelicate  as  this  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  some 
persons,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Creator  was  a 
better  judge,  in  these  matter.*,  than  they. 

I  am  indebted  to  botany,  with  all  its  defects,  al- 
though I  have  but  a  smattering  of  it,  for  very  many 
pleasant  hours,  and  for  the  acquaintance  of  the  bestT 
and  most  amiable  men  I  ever  knew;  I  am,  therefore, 
very  partial  to  it.  How  delightful  it  is,  when  a  man's 
mind  is  rendered  moody  and  peevi.sh,  by  the  ill-usage 
of  a  wicked  world,  to  be  able  to  regain  his  compo- 
sure, and  forget  the  ills  to  which  he  is  a  victim,  by 
simply  stepping  out  into  his  garden,  the  fields  or  the 
groves,  where  bountiful  nature  affords  him,  on  all 
sides,  attractions  which  he  cannot  resist,  even  if  he 
were  disposed  to  do  so!  How  elevating  to  his  spir- 
its, as  it  must  bo  at  least  innocent  to  his  morals,  to 
admire  those  endless  beauties  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; to  scan  the  infinite  variety  of  contrivances 
with  which  the  Author  of  all  has  endowed  every 
plant,  from  the  smallest  moss  to  the  most  gigantic 
tree,  to  suit  each  for  its  purpose;  how  he  has  endow- 
ed some  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,  the  most  fra- 
rrrant  odors,  the  pleasantest  tastes,  and  the  most 
graoeftil  forms.  To  speculate  as  to  the  particular 
object  of  each  of  these  perfections;  whether  they 
were  so  created,  simply  to  regale  ungrateful  man's 
senses;  or,  wliich  is  most  probable,  whether  there  is 
not,  in  all  this,  some  mystery  which  his  sagacity  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  He  must  be  satisfied, 
whatever  be  the  result  of  his  cogitations,  that  these 
things  were  not  created  in  vain,  and  be  grateful  for 
the  share  of  enjoyment  they  afford  him,  notwith- 
standing his  ignorance. 

That  this  country  produces  plants  as  interesting 
and  as  useful  as  any  other  country,  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain. They  are  much  sought  after  in  Europe,  and 
some  of  them  which  we  disregard  here,  bear  a  very 
high  price  there.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  in 
any  degree  the  culture  of  exotic  plants;  I  only  wish 


to  attract  some  notice  upon  our  neglected  and  fre- 
ijuently  unseen  native  beauties. 

Taking  notice  of  our  forest  trees  first,  one  of  them 
will  scarcely  be  found  on  trial,  but  what  if  planted  in 
a  suitable  soil,  giving  it  ample  space  to  developo  itself 
iind  assume  freely  its  natural  shape,  will  excite  much 
mure  admiration   than   was  antici|iated.     A  tree,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  object, 
and  most  of  your  readers  must  have  seen  a  variety  of 
them  which  had  been  left  or  suffered  to  grow  unmo- 
lested in  some  old  field,  yard  or  lot,  but  that  ftir  sur- 
passed in  beauty  of  form,  density  of  shade.  Sic.  any 
thing  that  could  have  been  expected  from  seeing  them 
crowded  together  in   our  forests.     Can  a  more  mag- 
nificent object  be  seen  under  these  circumstances  than 
the   "Liriodendron    tulipifera."     I   have  seen  it,  (I 
speak  from  distant  recollection)  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high  to  its  lowest  branches,  with  a  body  perfectly 
straight  and  probably  about  three  feet  in  diameter  at 
that  height,  and  tijis  superb  column  surmounted  by  a 
must  beautifully  expanded  cone.     The  delicate  hue 
of  its  uncommonly  shaped  leaves,  added  to  ils  other 
merits,  made  it  one  of  the  most  grand  objects  of  the 
vegetable    world.     Every   species  of  our  numerous 
oaks  are  beautiful  and  some  of  them   unsurpassed. 
All  the  individuals  of  that  beautiful  family  the  "mag- 
nolias," are  elegant.     Some  of  them  splendid  and  all 
highly   deserving   of   culture.     ^Vhat   exotic  shrub 
bears  a  more  beautiful  flower  than  our  "Kalmia  lati- 
folia,"   disgraced  as  it  is  with  such  names  as  calico 
shrub,  laurel,  ivy,  &c.  &s.c.  the  last  two  names  beino- 
those  of  plants  with  which  it  bears  no  sort  of  affinity; 
but  as  they  are  the  names  of  other  plants,  they  surely 
should  not  be  applied   to  this.     We   have  also  the 
"Rhododendron  maximum,"  and  several  others,  the 
beauties  of  whose  flowers  are  unsurpassed.    Also,  the 
"Stewartia  malachodendrum,"  the  families  of  spireea, 
symphonia,    viburnum,    lonicera,   halesia,    gelserni- 
um,  euonymus,  crata;gus,  calycanthus,  chionanthus, 
amorpha,  andromeda,  bignonia,   clematis,   gordonia, 
robinia,  of  the  splendid  azalea,  ice.  &.c.  which  amono- 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  climbing  plants,  are  of  no  com- 
mon merit  for  ornament,  besides  the  high   value  of 
some  of  them  in  the  arts.     Among  the   herbaceous 
plants,  the  beautiful  ones  are  so  numerous  that  only 
a  few  of  them  can  be  noticed.     And  to  begin  with  the 
lily  tribe;  can  any  thing  surpass  the  amazing  splendor 
of  some  of  them?     I  remember   when,  many  years 
since,  I  first  saw  the  "LiUum  superbum"'  in  its  native 
glory,   I    was  rambling  thruugii  tlie  forests  beyond 
Pittsburg  and  came  at  once  and   unexpectedly  on  a 
small  prairie  of  perhaps  ten  to  fifteen  acres  in  extent, 
when  I  was  amazed  'oy  the  surpassing  splendor,  bril- 
liancy and  gracefulness  of  several  of  these  plants  in 
full  bloom,  some  of  them  pn.bably  at  least  seven  feet 
high,  and  having  some  thirty  or  forty  flowers  expand- 
ed!    Truly,  "Solomon   in  ail   his  glory   was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these."     Connected  with  this  family 
are    the  ainaryll.s,  crinum,   pancratium,   ivc.  all  of 
which  are  well  worthy  of  culture  and  are  cultivated 
and  admired  in  Europe.     The  family  of  the  asclepias 
is  also  beautiful,  and  promise  to  be  moreover  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts;  for  besides  the  numerous  silky 
aigrettes  that  crown  their  seeds;  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  susceptible  ol  being  con- 
verted into  cloths  of  very  fine  texture  and  silky  gloss. 
The  "Frasera   walteri"  is  a  curious  and   handsome 
plant  not  yet  cultivated  that  1  know  of     The  amso- 
nias,  oentiana.  some  of  which  are  very  ornamental; 
the  hydrangea,  hypericum,  monarda,  cenothera. yucca, 
"Spicelia    marilandica,"  rhexia,   parnassia,  ipemea. 
The  "Cantua  coronopifolia"  or  "Ipomopsis  elegans," 
really  deserving  its  last  specific   name,   the   asters, 
the   elegant    "Calopogon    pulchellas,"   the   several 
cypripediums,  the  numerous  family  of  the  orchis,  &c. 
SiC.     But  why  should  I  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
that  which  is  almost  innumerable? 

To  such  persons  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
think  that  any  thing  is  worth  their  notice,  whose 
value  cannot  be  estimated  in  doUais  and  cents,  and 
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who  consider  the  culture  of  merely  ornamental  plants, 
as  at  best,  a  very  idle  pursuit,  I  would  ask,  whether, 
in  a  very  hot  day,  and  after  having  suffered  much 
fatigue,  the  reclining  in  the  shade  of  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubbery,  is  not  of  rather  more  benefit  to  them 
than  the  dollars  they  may  have  at  the  time  in  their 
pockets, — whether  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  cooling  and  delicious  tastes  of  the 
fruits, are  devoid  of  utility?  It  is  only  by  cultivating 
our  native  plants  that  their  specific  properties  can  be, 
first  suspected,  discovered  and  then  proved.  Can 
we  form  any  idea  of  all  the  treasures  in  reserve  for 
the  world,  lie  concealed  in  thousands  of  vegetable 
productions  that  are  now  the  object  of  our  disregard? 
Have  we  any  suspicion  of  the  possible  benefit  to  man- 
kind that  may  be  yet  extracted  from  the  vegetable 
world,  in  medicine,  for  food  and  in  all  the  arts?  And 
if  most  of  the  useful  discoveries  yet  made  in  this 
world  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of 
chance,  will  not  that  chance  be  much  enlianced  when 
these  objects  have  become  more  noticed,  their  culture 
attended  to,  and  their  every  part  studied  with  sedu- 
lous care?  Every  thing  that  softens  the  harsh  nature 
of  man,  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  temper 
his  passions,  to  draw  away  his  attention,  even  for  a 
moment  from  the  sordid  pelf  and  grasping  avarice  of 
unjust,  rapacious,  greedy  and  ambitious  man,  must 
elevate  his  feelings,  purify  his  mind,  ennoble  his  pur- 
suits and  avocations,  and  bring  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  ultimate  degree  of  perfection  attainable  by  his 
finite  being  in  this  world.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  by  an 
extended  study  of  nature  that  man  can  free  himself 
from  the  thraldom  of  superstition  which  requires  of 
him  the  total  surrender  of  his  reason,  and  by  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  enable  him  to  preserve  and 
improve  that  faculty  vouchsafed  to  him  by  his  creator, 
which  alone  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute. 

If  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  above  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  American  Farmer,  by  admitting  it, 
you  will  oblige  one  of  your  oldest  subscribers  and  your 
obedient  servant,  N.H. 


RURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
PLANTS. 

Greatfield,  Ithmo  5,  1S32. 

Cxjprxjxd'mm  liumile  succeeds  well  in  loam  mixed 
with  vegetable  earth  under  a  deep  shade  approaching 
to  twilight.  I  have  a  plant,  covered  by  a  large  flow 
er  pot  with  an  opening  in  its  side  turned  to  the  north, 
which  has  bloomed  several  times.  The  pot  is  slight- 
ly shaded  by  an  azilea. 

CypripeJium  parvijhnim  seems  (o  be  only  a  vari- 
ety of  C.pubesccns.  I  have  plants  of  this  (the  latter) 
species  from  both  wet  and  dry  ground;  and  both  sorts 
flower  finely  under  the  shade  of  shrubs,  and  also  on 
the  north  siile  of  a  board  fence. 

Cypripedium  speclahile  is  decidedly  a  plant  of  the 
swamps.  In  its  natural  localities,  it  is  commonly 
covered  by  water  in  winter,  and  vegetates  very  late  in 
the  season,  even  when  it  is  transplanted  in  dry  ground. 
It  also  succeeds  well  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or 
board  fence;  but  vegetable  earth  ought  to  form  a  larn-e 
proportion  of  the  soil.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  is 
the  finest  of  our  North  American  species.  It  often 
oacurs  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes 
with  three  flowers  on  a  stalk.  Its  singular  shape  and 
fine  colors — a  delicate  white  tinged  with  red — render 
it  a  very  ornamental  plant. 

Cypripedium  arielimim  is  a  native  of  a  higher  la- 
titude and  colder  climate  than  ours.  Professor  Bene- 
dict found  it  on  the  banks  of  the"ili!)ic)-e  du  J\''ord" 
in  Lower  Canada;  bnt  lie  found  with  it  the  species 
above  noticed,  which  are  also  indigenous  to  the  moun- 
tains of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cypripedium 
candidum  I  have  not  seen.  D.T. 


Why  shovlJ  grapes  hnn'j;  on  the  vine  until  they  are 
perfectly  ripe?  Because  unripe  bunches  never  get 
any  riper  alter  they  are  gathered. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

PART  IV. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 
(Concluded  from  page  167.) 

SHEARING. 

This  usually  begins  with  the  month  of  June. 
There  is  no  part  of  their  business  in  which  common 
shepherds  appear  so  slovenly  as  in  this.  They 
usually  mangle  the  fleece,  and  leave  the  sheep's 
backs  covered  with  tufts  of  wool,  to  the  great  loss  of 
their  masters.  The  closer  wool  is  clipped  the  belter; 
and  the  way  to  effect  this,  and  to  save  time,  is  to 
take  but  a  small  quantity  into  the  shears.  It  would 
appear  that  some  sheep  which  carry  the  finest  fleeces 
do  not  naturally  shed  their  wool  annually;  but  ordi- 
nary sheep  do,  and  ought  to  be  shorn  just  before  the 
wool  begins  to  separate.  Neatness  in  shearing  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  only  rules  which 
can  be  written  are,  use  shears  of  a  moderate  size,  and 
take  up  very  little  wool  between  them.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  an  improvement  that  the  shears  should  have 
blunt  points,  which  may  prevent  inany  accidents,  and 
render  the  operation  easy  and  expeditious,  by  giving 
confidence  to  the  shearer,  that  he  is  in  no  danorer  of 
wounding  the  sheep.  After  being  shorn,  sheep  are 
much  exposed  to  the  tormenting  attacks  of  flies  and 
other  vermin.  They  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  all  keds,  ticks.  Sic.  picked  off.  The  following 
unguent  should  then  be  well  rubbed  on  every  part  of 
the  animal,  with  a  currying  brush.  The  roots  of  the 
horns  may  be  anointed  with  the  composition  mention- 
ed under  the  article  Heat.     [See  p.  166.  vol.  xiv.] 

Take  of  train  oil,*     .     .     4  gallons,  imperial, 
of  tar,     ....     J  gallon,     do 
oil  of  turpentine,   .     1  pint,        do 

Dr.  Parry  recommends  the  shearing  of  fine  woolled 
lambs  about  the  beginning  of  August,  having  found 
tliat  the  hog  fleeces  grow  finer,  when  the  lamb  fleeces 
have  been  removed.  This  practice  promises  consid- 
erable profit;  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  of 
a  very  powerful  kind.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  operation  at 
that  season  of  the  year;  and  the  wool  will  have  time 
to  grow  to  a  sufficient  length,  for  defending  the  ani- 
mal from  cold,  rain,  and  snow,  before  winter  sets  in. 
The  Doctor  attended  more  than  any  person  in  Britain 
to  the  subject  of  wool-growing,  and  has  shown  very 
superior  judgment  in  conducting  his  experiments. 
His  recommendation  goes  no  farther  than  to  fine- 
woolled  lambs;  but  those  of  other  breeds  iiiay  not  pro- 
bably be  hurt,  if  these  do  not  sufier  any  injury  from 
the  operation. 

At  the  time  of  clipping,  and  indeed  at  all  other 
times,  when  the  flock  is  collected,  every  individual 
should  be  carefully  examined;  and  any  wounds  or 
sores  should  be  cleaned  and  dressed.  The  feet  should 
be  looked  at,  and  every  animal  which  has  swelled,  or 
ulcerated  limbs,  should  be  separated  from  the  flock. 
These,  and  all  others  which  seem  to  be  sickly,  should 
be  kept  at  home  until  cured.  Sheep  ought  to  be  col- 
lected and  examined  more  frequently  than  at  the 
usual  stated  times. 

YOLK   OF    WOOL. 

Until  the  experiments  of  that  excellent  chemist, 
Vauquelin,  were  published,  the  nature  of  yolk  was 
unknown.  He  has  found  it  to  be  an  animal  soap;  and 
has  observed  tiiat  wool  which  has  remained  a  long 
tiine  in  its  own  yolk,  swelled  up,  split,  and  lost  its 
strength;  eftects  which   take  place  also  in   too  strong 


•Seal  oil  is  cheaper,  and  will  probably  be  found  to 
answer  every  purpose;  and  perhaps  train  oil  may  do 
alone,  though  the  above  ointment  is  more  certain. 


soapy  water.  "If,"  says  M.  Vauquelin,  "the  water  of 
yolk  causes  wool  to  swell,  and  to  split  in  this  manner, 
is  it  not  possible  that  this'  accident  may  often  take 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  animals,  especially  during 
damp  warm  weather,  or  when  they  are  shut  up  in 
folds,  the  litter  of  which  is  not  often  enough  removed? 
It  may  not  be  impossible  also  that  the  acridity  of  yolk 
may  occasion  an  irritation  in  their  skin,  and  prove 
the  cause  of  some  of  those  maladies  to  which  this 
organ  is  subject  in  these  animals,  and  which  must 
occur  chiefly  during  damp  warm  weather:  fortunately 
at  this  season  they  are  occasionally  exposed  to  rains 
which  wash  them,  and  carry  off  at  least  a  part  of  this 
matter.  In  this  respect  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  washing  of  sheep, 
during  dry  warm  weather,  may  be  useful  to  their 
health,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  wool." 

Although  every  respect  is  due  to  so  good  a  chemist 
as  M.  Vauquelin,  he  could  have  formed  his  opinion  of 
the  effect  of  yolk  on  the  skin  of  sheep  only  from 
analogy.  As  common  soap  is  often  used  with  success 
in  cleansing  the  skin,  and  curing  cutaneous  disorders, 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  thar  yolk,  beino- of 
the  same  nature,  would  be  beneficial  instead  of  being 
injurious.  And  it  is  ob.served,  that  fine  woolled  sheep 
are  less  subject  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  than  those 
which  carry  coarse  fieeces;  the  former  beiig  well  sup- 
plied with  yolk  and  oil,  and  the  latter  havino-  drier 
wool  and  little  yolk.  M.  Vauquelin  thinks  yolk  a 
naturally  perspired  matter;  but  it  is  more  probably  a 
combination  of  the  salt  in  sweat,  with  the  oil  of 
wool. 

PUTTING    RAMS    TO    EWES. 

The  period  during  which  the  rams  are  to  go  with 
the  ewes  must  be  regulated  by  climate,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  spring  food  provided.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  lambs  should  be  dropt  as  early  as  possible, 
that  they  may  not  only  be  well  nursed,  but  have  time 
to  get  stout,  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  It  is  also  of  advantage  to  the 
ewes,  that  they  may  get  into  good  condition  before 
the  rutting  season. 

To  secure  a  full  crop  of  lambs,  a  proper  proportion 
of  tups  should  be  employed,  viz.  three  to  one  hundred 
ewes  where  they  are  much  scattered;  but  in  inclo- 
sures  two  to  a  hundred  are  suflicient.  They  should 
be  left  together  only  so  long,  that  no  lambs  may  be 
dropt  after  the  middle  of  May:  unless  in  the  case  of 
rearing  lambs  for  the  butcher,  when  matters  may  be 
regulated  according  to  circumstances. 

Some  people  rub  the  breasts  of  the  rams  with  some 
pigment,  and  remove  every  ewe  which  has  any  mark 
of  it  as  having  been  served.  This,  however,  is  a 
practice  which  may  occasion  much  disappo.ntment, 
as  tups  often  leap  without  accomplishing  their  purpose. 
Both  tups  and  ewes  should  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

Dr.  Parry  mentions  a  mode  of  putting  the  ewes  to 
the  ram,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  invented  by 
Bakewell.  At  the  intended  season  of  copulation,  the 
sexual  appetite  of  the  ewes  is  provoked  by  a  ram 
with  an  apron.  The  ewes  which  are  ready,  being 
thus  discovered,  are  brought  in  succession  to  the  pro- 
per ram,  which  is  kept  in  a  yard,  or  small  inclosure, 
and  IS  allowed  to  serve  each  only  once.  In  this  man- 
ner a  shearling  ram,  well  fed,  may  be  suflicient  for 
one  hundred  or  more  ewes  in  one  season.  This 
method  is  certainly  to  be  recommended  where  any 
one  ram  is  greatly  superior  to  others  in  make,  and 
other  desirable  qualities,  relatively  to  a  laro-e  number 
of  ewes. 

The  usual  practice  on  high  farms  is  to  collect  the 
ewes,  and  bring  them  to  the  lov7  ground.  This 
harasses  the  animals,  and  spoils  the  winter  pasture. 
Vet,  if  they  be  altogether  left  at  liberty,  an  inconve- 
nient number  of  rams  is  required.  At  this  period  the 
shepherd  must  be  constant  in  his  attendance;  and  if 
the  weather  permit,  rather  keep  the  ewes  on  the 
higher  ground,  in  detached  bodies  here  and  there,  ao- 
coiding  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  condition  of 
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the  pasture.  Each  budy  of  ewes  should  have  a  pro- 
per proportion  of  rams  along  with  if,  and  the  shep- 
herd must  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  rams  to  leave 
the  ewes  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  appears  preferable  to  any  other, 
and  a  smaller  number  of  rams  will  suffice. 

GRE.VT    EWES 

Should  be  moved  about  as  little  as  possible;  and 
kept  from  wet  ground,  dirly  cots,  and  from  every 
thing  apt  to  injure  their  health,  or  disturb  them. 
They  are,  when  heavy,  very  liable  to  get  cast  and 
nnable  to  rise,  and  when  the  shepherd  discovers  them 
in  this  situation,  he  should  approach  them  with  cau- 
tion, and  lift  them  gently.  When  a  ewe  has  miscar- 
ried, it  will  be  proper,  if  the  weather  be  severe,  or 
very  cold,  to  bring  her  into  a  cot,  and  to  keep  her 
there  till  recovered;  but  during  mild  dry  weather, 
she  will  be  as  well  in  the  open  air.  When  about 
to  yeaa,  the  ewes  should  be  on  the  smoothest  and 
driest  ground,  both  for  their  own  convenience,  and 
that  of  their  lambs  when  dropt.  Nurse  ewes  should 
have  the  best  pasture. 

LAMBS, 

When  observed  to  drop  on  a  place  where  they  can- 
not easily  rise,  should  be  lifted  and  placed  on  their 
feet,  but  otherwise  they  may  be  left  to  themselves. 
They  may  be  docked  when  a  day  or  two  old,  which 
saves  much  trouble  when  the  disease  called  pinding 
attacks  them.  Docking  makes  them  look  very  lively, 
as,  while  they  ate  at  their  _frisking  time  of  life,  their 
stumps  have  commonly  a  set  or  cock.  The  tail, 
which  seems  to  be  a  useless  and  inconvenient  append- 
age, (though  some  farmers  are  of  a  different  opinion,) 
need  not  be  left  longer  than  three  inches.  But  this 
operation  in  the  males,  if  pinding  does  not  happen, 
should  be  deferred  until  the  time  for  castration. 
Ewes  which  have  been  docked  are  not  liable  to  lose 
their  lambs  by  their  being  entangled  by  the  tail  at 
birth,  an  accident  which  happens  much  more  fre- 
quently than  shepherds  are  aware  of. 

Lambs  that  are  in  health  are  always  lively.  Such 
as  do  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  sport  with  their 
fellows,  should  be  looked  at,  and  also  their  dams. 
Ewes  which  appear  unkind  to  their  lambs  should 
also  be  examined.  In  these  cases  something  will  in 
general  be  found  to  be  wrong.  Distorted,  or  imper- 
fect lambs  should  be  sold,  or  killed  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

When  a  lamb  dies,  it  should  be  slowly  dragged 
home,  and  the  ewe  will  follow,  when  she  may  be 
put  into  a  house  where  a  twin  lamb  from  another  ewe 
may  be  given  her;  as  soon  as  she  has  permitted  it  to 
suck,  they  may  be  sent  out. 

WEANING   LAMBS. 

Lambs  should  be  allowed  to  suck  during  three 
months  and  a  half,  after  which  they  may  be  taken  up, 
and  kept  for  a  fortnight  or  three  v/eeks  at  a  distance 
from  their  dams;  far  enough  from  them  to  prevent 
their  bleating  being  heard.  In  general,  sale  lambs 
are  not  taken  up  till  they  are  removed  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  are  taken  away  at  once.  Some  wean 
their  lambs  about  the  middle  of  July,  deeming  it  of 
importance  to  accustom  them  to  a  change  of  food  be- 
lore  the  season  arrives  when  braxy  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail. One  seldom  fails  when'  advice  is  taken  from 
nature;  and  therefore  it  may  be  lime  enough  to  re- 
move the  lambs  early  in  August. 

Many  are  in  the  habit  of  milking  their  ewes  after 
the  lambs  are  taken  up.  It  may  be  proper  to  take  the 
milk  from  them  once  or  twice  at  the  interval  of  two 
days;  but  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  milk  them  for  a  length 
of  time,  as  this  hinders  their  getting  into  good  condi- 
tion before  the  rutting  season. 

VEEMIN    ON    LAMBS. 

In  the  event  that  lambs  become  troubled  by  vermin 
before  smearing  time,  the  following  directions  of  Dr. 
Parry  will  be  found  useful.  The  hippobosca  ovina, 
or  tick,  is  extremely  injurious  to  sheep,  by  making 


the  animal  bite  and  rub  ilself,  so  as  not  only  to  hurt 
the  fleece,  but  to  break  the  skin;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  fly  is  apt  to  fix  on  the  wool  near  the 
wounded  part,  and  there  deposite  its  eggs.  This 
troublesome  animal  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  des- 
troyed by  a  solution  of  white  arsenic  in  powder,  made 
in  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon,  and  poured,  when  cold,  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep,  and  letting  it  diffuse  itself  down  the  skin  on 
each  side:  in  this  method,  however,  several  of  the 
ticks  escape  by  crawling  to  the  extremities  of  the 
filaments.  It  will  be  still  better  to  wash  the  lambs 
in  the  autumn,  whether  shorn  or  not,  in  a  tub  of  a 
similar  mixture.  For  this  purpose,  three  pounds  of 
the  same  arsenic  in  powder  may  be  dissolved  in  six 
gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
forty  gallons  of  cold  water.  The  whole  being  then 
well  stirred  with  a  stick,  the  lambs  may  be  plunged 
into  it,  great  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  dip 
their  heads,  or  taste  the  water.  The  liquor  must  be 
squeezed  out  of  their  fleeces  back  into  the  vessel,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  wasted.  It  is  scarcely  need- 
ful to  point  out  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  liquid, 
and  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  vessel  locked  up, 
and  after  the  operations  are  performed,  to  clean  it 
well;  or,  rather  never  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose; 
and  to  throw  the  liquid  which  remains  where  not  the 
smallest  quantity  of  it  can  be  drank  by  any  creature 
whose  life  we  value.  Infusion  of  tobacco  is  equally 
effective,  but  not  so  economical. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FOXES  AND  BIRDS  OF  PRET. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  losses  which  are 
annually  experienced  from  the  ravages  of  foxes,  and 
of  eagles  and  other  birds,  little  ingenuity  has  been 
exerted  to  devise  means  of  destroying  them.  It 
would  be  better  for  sheep-farmers  to  have  fox-catchers 
than  fox-hunters;  and  with  very  little  trouble  every 
one  of  their  shepherds  may  be  made  much  more  use- 
ful in  destroying  these  animals  than  the  ordinary  fox- 
hunters,  and  that  without  interfering  with  their  at- 
tendance on  the  flocks — nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  put  the  means  into  their  power,  and  to  hold  out 
some  reward  proportioned  to  their  success. 

Various  pit-falls  might  be  contrived  for  taking  foxes; 
but  poison  and  stamps  are  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ments of  destruction  when  properly  employed,  both 
for  foxes  and  birds  of  prey.  Of  the  different  poisons 
used  for  killing  vermin,  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  are  the  most  powerful.  Whoever 
chooses  to  adopt  the  following  method  of  using  them, 
will  not  probably  have  any  cause  for  seeking  a  better 
one. 

Take  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  that  may  have  died, 
and  having  removed  the  skin,  fasten  it  to  the  ground 
in  some  open  place,  with  the  back  uppermost.  Make 
cross  and  deep  incisions  into  the  fleshy  parts,  so  that 
the  squares  made  by  the  cuts  do  nut  exceed  an  inch 
and  a  half  Separate  each  piece  nearly  from  the  bone, 
but  not  altogether.  Then  make  one  or  two  punctures 
with  a  penknife,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  into  each 
piece,  and  fill  them  nearly  full  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic,  or  with  nux 
vomica,  previously  made  into  a  paste  with  honey,  or 
sugar,  or  treacle.  Put  all  the  squares  into  their  natu- 
ral position,  and  leave  the  place. 

When  a  fox,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  parcel  of  ravens,  or 
crows,  attack  the  carcase,  they  will  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  tearing  off  the  flesh;  and  in  the  hurry  of 
competition  for  the  largest  share,  they  will  gobble  up 
the  poisoned  pieces  entire,  and  soon  die.  When  a 
carcase  is  poisoned  without  cutting  it  as  here  directed, 
the  poison  is  apt  to  be  lost  while  the  animals  are  em- 
ployed in  tearing  off  the  flesh.  By  fastening  the  car- 
case to  the  ground,  the  pieces  of  flesh  will  come 
easily  off. 

Should  the  shepherd  be  anxious  to  catch  the  ani- 
mals, let  him  fasten  a  good  strong  fish-hook  of  a  mod- 
erate size  in  each  piece  of  flesh,  which  must,  in  this 
case,  be  entirely  separated   from  the  bone,  and  need 


not  be  poisoned.  By  fastening  the  hooks  to  the  ribs 
of  the  carcase  by  means  of  strong  wire,  both  foxes 
and  eagles  may  be  caught.  The  common  pike  hooks 
will  answer  very  well,  but  n  much  smaller  size  will 
do  for  birds.  Dogs  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way;  but 
if  any  strange  cur  should  be  prowling  about  in  search 
of  a  iamb,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  stumble  upon  the 
baits,  he  will  meet  the  fate  he  deserves.  It  will  bo 
proper  to  select  for  the  bails  places  where  sheep  do 
not  feed,  such  as  bare  moss,  or  gravel,  or  some  banks 
at  the  sides  of  streams. 

If  there  be  opportunity  for  instructing  shepherds  in 
the  use  of  stamps,  and  if  each  have  five  nr  six  of 
them,  and  a  premium  be  offered,  they  will  clear  a 
district  of  vermin  in  no  long  lime;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  destruction  of  vermin,  game,  moles,  and  mice 
will  multiply;  and  it  is  known  that  where  these 
abound,  foxes  kill  no  sheep.  Fox-hunters  are  a  per- 
fect nuisance,  and  literally  oppress  store  farmers,  in 
many  districts,  with  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  dogs,  and  they  do  not  clear  the  country  of  ver- 
min. It  appears  as  if  in  some  cases,  the  profession 
of  a  fox-hunter  were  adopted  to  cover  that  of  a  poach- 
er. Shepherds  have  had  long  enough  experience  to 
justify  the  trial  of  some  new  plan.  The  writer 
strongly  recommends  the  formation  of  associations  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  use  of  stamps  and  poison. 


laXSCEZiIiASfEOUS. 


New  DiscovEtiV.— In  the  July  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  is  the  following  curious  fact, 
mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  article  on  Habits  of  Insects. 
"A  learned  foreigner  with  whom  we  lately  conversed 
upon  the  subject,  (ants)  gave  us  the  following  account 
of  his  method  of  treating  these  insects.  Whenever 
in  his  walks  he  meets  with  an  ant-hill,  he  immediate- 
ly approaches  it  with  the  end  of  his  walkingstick  — 
The  antscomeout  in  great  numbers,some  to  reconnoi- 
tre, and  some  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  excursion. 
When  the  slick  is  pretty  well  covered  wilh  them  he 
draws  it  through  his  lips  and  secures  them  all.  He 
describes  the  taste  as  cool  and  sourish,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  plant  sorrel."  This  is,  really,  a  refine- 
ment on  the  art  of  licking  molasses,  which,  we  dare 
say,  never  has  occurred  to  our  sweet-toothed,  treakle- 
tongued  friends,  who  go  about  thrusting  their  sticks 
into  every  unbunged  molasses  cask  they  meet  wilh. 
We  advise  them  to  try  it,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  their 
favorite  liquor.  The  taste  being  sourish,  it  must 
make  a  delightful  summer's  beverage. 


Heating  Hot-houses  by  Hot  Air,  &.C. 
The  conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  stales 
as  follows:  "Having  had  some  experience  in  makintr 
attempts  to  heat  hot- houses  by  hot  air,  we  have  been 
reduced  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all  modes 
of  heating,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  produce  ex- 
tremes; the  difficulty  of  ])uttiiig  air  in  motion,  and  its 
dryness.  If  heat  is  to  be  conveyed  from  a  kitchen 
fire  to  a  green  house,  or  to  any  part  of  a  dwellino- 
house,  a  going  and  returning  pipe  of  water  is  by  far 
the  best  mode.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  something 
is  to  be  done  in  this  way;  and  one  thing  which  we 
should  like  lu  see  adopted  in  every  houie,  is  the  heat- 
ing of  a  bath.  A  balh  might  be  so  contrived  in  the 
alcove  of  an  ornamental  green-house  as  to  serve  both 
as  a  bath  and  a  stove.  A  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
heating  both  in  domestic  and  liolhouse  economy,  is 
in  commencement,  in  consequence  of  ihe  hot  water 
system." 

The  difference  between  rising  at  5  and  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  suppos- 
ing a  man  to  go  to  bed  al  the  same  hour  at  niirlit,  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  ten  years  to  a 
man's  life. — Doddridge. 
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Prices  Current  in  JN'eu)  Vork,  Aigiist  3. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Co»oti,  New  Orleans  .10^ 
B  .13;  Upland,  .8i  a  .11 ;  Alabama,  .9  a   UJ.  Cotton 
Bn?ibtg,  Hemp,y.).14ia  H;  Flax  13  a  14i;  flax, Ame- 
rican,? a  S.-  Flaxseed;  1  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.6.00  a ;  Canal,  6.^5  a  6.50; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.15  a ;  Kh'd.  citj  mills  a ; 

country,  6.12  a  ;  Alexand'a,  6.60  a  6.-5;  Freder- 
icksburg    a  — ;   Petersg.  6.00  a  6.06;  Rye  Flour, 

4.S7a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.31  a perhhd; 

16.00a ;    Grain,  Wheat,   North,  a ;  Vir. 

a ;  Rye,  Nortli.SO  a  S2;  Corn  ,  Yel.  Nor.  70  a 

12;  Barley.  . —  a  . — ;  Oals.Sth.  and  North, .44  a  .63; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.T.OOa  8.00  ;Pro- 
visions,  Beef,   mess  9.50  a  10.75;    prime  5.374  a  6.00 

cargo a -.;  Lard  ,  7ia  Si;  Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

12.75  a  14.00;  prime  10.25  a  10  81. 

BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  of  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distMiguished  horses  of 
his  (lay,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammanv. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  ol  Culpep- 
per, who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turl.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chcsterheld,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  tinest  mares  in 
Virciinia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  §500  was  offered  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Koebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea. 
ver's  Great  Driver;  liis  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bajazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Arehy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
following-  colts; 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  eh.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  W'ildair, 
d.im  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  was  by  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsely,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair,  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  2-  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
Hexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention, and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Trutlle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m-  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Truflle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Kose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2ms 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SERP. 

A  small  lot  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  of  present  year's 
growth,  just  received  and  for  sale  by 

Aug.  10  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


CABBAGE  SEED. 

Received  by  the  late  arrivals  from  England,  a  supply 
of  the  various  kinds  of  first  rate  Cabbage  Seeds.  To 
those  who  in  former  years  have  bought  seeds  of  me,  I 
need  only  say,  that  these  were  raised  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  has  supplied  those  seeds  that  gave  general 
satisfaction  to  my  customers  for  so  many  years— to 
those  unacquainted  with  them,  I  w-ould  observe,  tliat 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  this  climate  for  a 
spring  crop.  They  produce  hard  while  heads  by  the 
begiiiiiing  of  May,  and  are  of  a  very  fine  flavor  and 
most  handsome  forms.  These  seeds  are  raised  by  one 
of  the  first  Horticulliirists,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  are  of  exceedingly  approved  kinds  and  quali- 
ty. 

The  price  of  the  above  seeds  is  37^  cents  per  ounce, 
or  $4  per  pound.  The  ounce  will  yield  five  thousand 
fine'  Cabbages.  The  time  to  sow  these  seeds  is  from 
the  8th  to  the  25lh  of  September.  Printed  directions 
respecting  the  proper  soil,  treatment,  and  cultivation 
of  these  Cabbages  will  be  given  gratis  with  each  par- 
cel of  seed.  Orders,  with  remittances,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  (postage  paid)  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  if  directed  lo  Samuel  Ault,  No.  78  Bridge 
street,  second  door  from  the  town-clock,  old  town,  Bal- 
timore, also  Cauliflower.  Broccoli,  Radish,  and  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  warranted  first 
quality.  SAMUEL  AULT. 

Aug.  10.  It 


ORCHARD   (iRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  -ivishes  lo  purchase  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  PRIME  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED,  that  is 
clear  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash  will  be  given. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 
Who  has  in  store  RUTA  BAGA  and  TURNIP  SEEDS, 
and  a  general  assortmentof  GARDEN  SEEDS,  thirty- 
four  pounds  EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE  SEED,  just 
received  from  London. 

Also,  his  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  such  as  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  and  Tobac- 
co Cultivators,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  his  Patent  Cy- 
lindrical Straw  Cutters,  and  common  Dutch  Cutting 
Boxes,  &c.  Sec.  Wrought  and  Cast  Share  PLOUGHS, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  six  inch  Seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  Three  Horse  Plough,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  warranted,  and  with  his  very 
reduced  prices,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  liberal  patronage. 

J.S.E. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,TURNIP  SEED,  &,c. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order. 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced. 

The  kinds  now  on  hand  are,  large  Early  Scarlet; 
large  dark  old  Pine;  French  red  Alpine  and  Faulkner's 
late  Scarlet,  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  <JI  per  hundred; 
large  dark  musk  Hautboys;  new  black  musk  do;  white 
monthly;  scarlet  Lima;  Dawnton,  Wilmot's  superb  and 
Roseberry,  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  $2  per  hundred. 

§:^Our  nursery  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  the 
point  destined  at  its  commencement.  We  have  now 
closely  planted  about  13  acres  with  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

TURNIP  SEED  of  various  kinds  and  many  other 
fresh  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 


A  JACK  AND  JENNET  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  fine  young  JACK,  got  by  the  fine  Mediterra- 
nean  Jack,  Don  Carlos,  and  now  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  is  offered  for  sale.     Price  JJ250. 

Also,  a  very  fine  and  heavily  formed  JENNET,  full 
sister  to  the  above  Jack,  a  little  upwards  of  two  years 
old,  3  feet  7  inches  in  height,  very  docile.     Price  $80. 

The  above  animals  will  be  sold  together  or  separate- 
ly, if  immediate  application  be  made  to 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

August  3.  OfSce  Am.  Farmer. 


BALTIXXORZ:    FRIC£S   CJJRUSiSil!. 


B-\LT!MORE  Market, — A  slight  decline  will  be  notic- 
ed in  the  price  of  wheat;  corn  ha^  advanced  a  cent  or 
two.  Flour  remains  about  the  same  as  last  week.  The 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  §6.25.  In  other 
articles  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  remark. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  -26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  278bhds.  Md.;  and  107 
hhds.  Ohio— total  3S5  l.hds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family, $7. 25  a  7.50;  super 
Howard-street,  6.374  a  6.60;  city   mills,  6.37^0  6.50; 

s,usq. (I ;  CornMeai.  bbl.  3.60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.12  a  1.16;  while  do  1.20  a  1.25;  Susq.  — 
—Corn,  white,  70  n —,  yellow  72  n  — ;Rtk,60  a  63 
—Oats,  35  n  37.— Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  — a Timotht,  —  a Ob- 
chard    Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  87J-Lueerne  —  n  37}  lb.— 

BarleTi-Flaxseet  1.50  ol.62-CoTTON:Va.SaI0— Lou. 
9a  13— Alab.  S  n.  IlJ-Tenn.  Sn.  — ;N.C^r.8n.l(>- 
Upland  Sa  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  Ut  p.SlJa  32;  In  hbls. 

334  a  34 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  S";  three  quarters  do. 
40  a  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  a  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;halfdo.£2  a  25;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  17o  20 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, $2 20  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted. — 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted .  7a  8c. Feathers,  36  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a ,  ground,  1 .60  n  —  bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  SO. On ;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a  8 0.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.00  a  5. 75 — 
Oak   wood,  3.00   a  3.25— Hickory, 4.60   a . 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Aigdst  17,  183i. 


White  tkek  Onion  and  Potatok  Onion.— These 
are  very  superior  varipties,  and  will  probably  become 
the  principal  ones  cnllivated.  The  while  tree  onion 
produces  a  fine  large  bulb,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  cluster  of  ^mM  sets  on  the  lop  ot 
the  slalk  for  the  next  year's  phuUinjj.  Thus  render- 
inc  the  sowing  of  seed  unnecessary.  From  about  six 
square  rods,  we  this  summer  gathered  eight  bushels 
of  fine  lar<re  onions,  and  upwards  of  two  bushels  of 
sets  fur  next  year's  planting.  These  onions  keep  re- 
markably well  during  winter,  as  ours  were  exposed 
to  the  whole  of  last  winter's  frost  in  a  cold  garret,  and 
^•here  tliey  were  frozen  as  hard  as  stones,  without  in- 
jury When  we  consider  the  saving  of  lime  and 
uouble  in  raising  sets  from  seed,  this  variety  will  be 
an  ac<iuisition. 

The  potaloe  Onion  is  also  a  most  excellent  variety, 
and  superior  to  all  others  except  the  while  tree.  Its 
flavor  is  very  mild;  it  grows  to  a  good  size,  and  also 
saves  the  time  and  labor  of  raising  seta  from  seed. — 
The  onions  are  set  in  the  ground  in  the  fall  or  very 
early  in  spring,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  onions 
are  planted  (Jr  seed.  In  a  short  time  the  onion  sepa- 
rates into  from  five  to  fifteen  small  bulbs,  nearly  all 
of  which  crow  to  good  sized  onions  in  a  few  weeks — 
generally  growing  under  ground,  in  the  manner  some- 
what of  Irish  potatoes,  whence  the  name. 

The  potatoe  and  white  tree  onions  are  fit  for  use 
^oin  four  to  eight  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  kind. 


that  it  might  collect  rain  waler.  This  plan  succeed- 
ed, nolwilli!>landing  the  long  and  parching  drought  of 
the  present  season,  without  watering  by  anificial 
means. 


COTTAGE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Golden  Eternal  Flower— A'ei-fln(/ic)nOT)i  htci- 
dinn,  now  in  bloom. — This  is  a  beanliful  flower,  and 
well  adapted  for  urns  and  vases,  as  it  retains  its 
freshness  and  brilliancy  for  many  years  al'ler  it  is 
galhered.  Vases  filled  with  this,  the  yellow  and  scar- 
let cockscombs,  and  while  and  purple  globe  amaran- 
thus,  form  very  beautiful  manlel  ornaments;  as  nei- 
ther of  these  flowers  ever  fade. 
Thuvberuia  alata — Hinged  Thiinhergia. — This 
is  a  beanliful  flowering  plant,  not  yet  known  in  com- 
mon flower  gardens.  It  has  heretofore  been  kept  as  a 
green  house  plant  and  as  such  is  highly  esteemed. — 
We  last  fall  procured  a  few  seeds  from  our  friend 
Prince  at  Flushing,  and  planted  them  in  the  garden 
wilh  others.  They  have  succeeded  as  well  as  any 
other  plani,  and  have  been  in  constant  flower  for  six 
■weeks  past.  It  is  a  twiner,  resembling  in  its  habits 
and  appearance  the  common  morning  glory.  The 
flower  is  a  beautiful  yellow,  wilh  a  deep  velvet  pur- 
ple centre.  It  is  a  perennial  green  house  plant,  but  is 
well  adapted  for  an  annual  garden  plant,  as  it  flowers 
and  produces  seed  in  a  few  weeks. 

Dahlias. — Several  varieties  of  these  splendid  flow- 
ers now  in  bloom.  The  Lady  fVashingtonis  a  dwarf, 
grows  about  three  feet  high,  flowers  brilliant  deep 
lilac,  nearly  double,  and  four  inches  diameter.  Dark 
crimson  vdvet,  a  superb  variety;  flowers  very  double, 
foui  inches  diameter,  and  abundant  flowerer.  Large 
single  deep  crimson;  a  splendid  variety.  Large  dou- 
ble purple,  semidouble  purple,  semidouble  scarlet, 
orange  scarlet,  semidouble  violet,  superb  violet,  large 
double  bufl",  all  splendid.  Some  of  the  finest  varie- 
ties have  not  yet  bloomed — such  as  the  pure  double 
white,  George  the  IV.  Stc.  We  have  this  year  suc- 
ceeded in  blooming  our  dahlias  in  great  perfection,  by 
reversing  the  directions  of  English  gardeners.  In- 
stead of  planting  them  in  poor  sandy  soil  as  they  di- 
rect, we  made  a  deep  trench  and  filled  it  with  the 
lichest  vegetable  mould  we  could  get,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  sand  and  old  well  rolled  stable  ma- 
nure; and  in  this  planted  the  roots,  filling  the  trench 
only  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
THE  CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB 

Baltimore,  Jlpril  U,  1832. 

Dcnr  Sir, — The  Rhubarb  is  the  simplest  thing  pos- 
sible to  cultivate.  Nature  informs  us,  by  example, 
that  the  crown  of  the  root  should  be  set  about  one 
inch  under  ground — this  being  its  situation,  (after  the 
foliage  disappears)  in  winter.  For  culinary  purpo- 
ses, when  it  is  cultivated  lor  the  petioles,  or  leaf- 
stalks, and  of  course  abundance  of  them  and  large 
ones  too,  are  required,  it  should  have  a  very  rich  soil, 
neither  high  nor  low  ground,  but  a  medium  site, 
somewhat  shady.  If  made  rich  wilh  stable-manure 
well  rotted,  it  is  best.  Whenever  the  leafstalks  are 
latere  enough,  say  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
lono-,  they  may  be  cut  for  use.  Cut  them  close  to 
the  trround,  strip  off  the  leaf,  and  the  thin  skin  from 
the  stem,  cut  the  stem  into  pieces,  half  an  inch  long, 
and  stew  them  as  you  would  gooseberries  for  tarts. — 
They  require  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  (about  their 
weight,)  before  they  are  stewed— it  is  inconceivable 
hovv  much  the  acid  and  flavor  are  improved  by  slew- 
intr.  When  stewed  they  are  to  be  m:ide  into  tarts  in 
the  same  manner  that  other  green  fruits  are. 

Mrs.  Smith  always  gathers  all  the  leafstalks  not 
wanted  for  present  use,  prepares  and  puts  them  up  as 
a  conserve  for  winter  use,  fur  which  purpose  the  rhu- 
barb has  no  equal.  After  the  leafstalks  are  prepar- 
ed, (peeled  and  cut)  she  makes  a  syrup  of  as  much  su- 
gar, (good  brown)  by  weight  as  she  has  rhubarb,  and 
crently  stews  the  rhubarb  in  it  till  dune;  when  cool  it 
IS  put  away  in  stone  or  glass  jars  for  use. 

In  cutting  the  leafstalks,  lake  only  the  outer  large 
leaves,  leaving  the  young  and  small  ones  on  the 
plant.  I  never  force  or  blanch  rhubarb,  it  injures  the 
flavor  materially;  or  at  least  it  spoils  it  for  my  use. 

I  ought  to  have  said  something  of  the  culture  of  the 
plant.  After  it  is  set  in  rich  ground  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  The  plant  being  set  two  feet 
apart  each  way  will  smother  the  weeds.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  to  spade  the  ground  occasionally, 
to  secure  the  absorption  of  moisture.  The  plants  last 
many  years,  and  are  capable  of  being  divided  every 
year  if  desired;  in  which  case,  split  the  roots  so  as  to 
leave  a  bud  on  each  division. 

This  plant  is  extremely  difiicult  to  raise  from  seed, 
beino-  very  hard  to  vegetate.  It  must  be  sown  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  will  require  frequent  watering,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  in  iMarch  and  April.  The  plants 
may  be  transplanted  into  their  allotted  place  in  the 
fall  or  the  next  spring,  and  will  bear  cutting  the  se- 
cond year,  that  is  the  same  season  they  are  trans- 
planted. The  plants  from  which  seed  is  expected 
must  be  set  in  a  soil  more  dry  and  sandy  than  those 
for  culinary  purposes,  as  those  in  the  rich  soil  seldom 
seed  well. 

However  highly  I  estimate  the  rhubarb  for  culina- 
ry purposes,  it  has  a  value  far  above  all  price  in  ano- 
ther respect,  to  me.  I  have  found  the  tarts  and  the 
conserve  made  of  it  a  sovereign  remedy  for  cholera 
infantam,  or  summer  complaint  in  children.  Rly 
lillle  daughter  passed  the  summer  of  hersecond  year  in 
that  afflicting  disease,  barely  having  life  left  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  During  winter  she  recovered  a 
little  strength,  but  we  were  obliged  to  deny  her  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  With  the  commencement  oi 
warm  weather  in  the  next  year  her  complaint  return- 
ed wilh  redoubled  violence  and  inveteracy,  so  that  on 
the  5th  of  Joly,  all  hope  of  saving  her  had  been  aban- 
doned. Walking  in  my  garden  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  after  having  just  denied  hiT  some  fruit 
which  the  other  children  were  allowed  to  eat  freely, 
and  feelinu  much  pain  on  account  of  the  apparent  cru- 


elty which  it  was  my  duly  to  exercise  in  denying  her 
the  fruit,  it  occurred  lo  me  that  I  would  have  a  tart 
made  of  the  rhubarb  for  her.  (Our  supply  had  been 
so  small  that  we  had  seldom  uted  it  in  the  family 
previously.)  I  immediately  cut  some  leaves  and 
caused  the  tart  to  be  made.  She  ate  a  small  piece  of 
it  at  12  o'clock,  another  at  2,  and  at  3  o'clock  an  evi- 
dent change  was  perceptible  in  her  stools,  of  which 
she  had  previously  had  from  six  to  twenty  a  day. — 
After  3  o'clock  she  had  no  stool  till  next  morning, 
when  it  was  natural;  the  first  natural  one  she  had  had 
for  many  months.  From  that  time  to  this,  she  has 
been  free  from  the  com|)laint;  or  rather,  whenever  it 
has  occurred,  a  single  piece  of  the  tart  or  a  spoonful  of 
the  conserve,  has  been  sufficient  to  arrest  it.  We 
have  since  used  it  with  all  of  our  children,  and  given 
it  to  our  neighbors,  without  a  single  failure.  All  chil- 
dren are  fond  of  it.  We  give  the  conserve  to  them 
on  a  piece  of  bread  or  in  any  other  way.  I  have  used 
it  myself  in  similar  complaints  wilh  success — it  is  a 
very  grateful  relish  in  such  cases.  Immediately  on 
the  discovery  of  this  valuable  property  in  the  rhu- 
barb, I  sat  about  makii.g  provision  for  a  full  supply  of 
plants  for  my  family,  and  hope  never  again  lo  be 
without  it.  1  have  also  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  me  to  supply  roots  to  those  w  ho  may  want 
thera  next  fall.  They  can  be  sent  to  any  distance 
with  facility.         I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully. 

GlD£0N  li.  S.MITH. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  culture  of  this  plant 
to  our  readers — there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing it.  Our  success  this  year  has  been  mure  complete 
than  the  last,  and  we  propose  giving  an  account  of 
the  experiment  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

[Ed.  So.  Jlgr. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London,  June  29. 

Tobacco. — There  have  been  several  sales  for  Ire- 
land, leaf  at  4Jd  and  strips  at  5Ad.  The  home  trade 
is  very  brisk,  the  low  prices  having  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  trade.  For  export  there  are  no  sales  of 
any  extent  reported. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  market  has  been  very  steady; 
the  accounts  this  morning  from  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool are  very  favorable,  both  for  raw  cotton  and 
also  fur  manufactured  goods.  The  purchases  here  this 
week  consist  of  500  bowed,  54d  a  (J  l-3d;  20  Bengal, 
4  7-8d,  1140  do.  public  sale,  4  8  Od  a  4  7-8d;  120 
Sural  44d  a  43d;  60  Madras,  4  7-8d;  2730  do.  public 
sale,  4Jd  a  5dd;  3500  Sural,  public  sale,  4d  a  54d. 

Rice. — There  is  little  alteration. 

Corn  Exchange — London,  June  29. 

AVe  have  had  some  few  fresh  arrivals  of  Wheat 
this  morning  from  Essex  and  Suffolk:  really  fine 
samples  were  taken  off  readily  at  full  as  good  prices 
as  were  obtained  on  Monday  last;  but  the  ordinary 
qualities  are  particularly  dull  sale,  and  if  any  thing 
rather  lower.  Oats  are  also  extremely  diflioult  sale, 
at  somewhat  worse  prices.  In  all  other  descriptions 
of  spring  corn  we  have  no  variation. 

Liverpool,  June  SO. 

There  has  been  a  steady  demand  during  the  whole 
of  the  week  for  all  descriptions  of  cotton,  and  the 
sales  amount  to  23,230  bales;  the  belter  qualities  of 
American  have  advanced  l-3d,  and  sea  islands  4d  to 
id  higher.  The  sales  include  of  American  6800  Up- 
lands at  Cd  a  7jd30a7id;  2930  Orleans  6  l-8da83d; 
3000  Alabama  5  7  8d  a  6  6jd— 50  a  5  5  8d;  1130 
Sea  Islands  10  3-4  a  18d;  170  stained  do.  5  3-4  a  Sid. 
Imports  21,505. 

Owing  lo  fine  weather,  the  grain  market  has  been 
dull,  and  prices  have  declined  fully  3d  per  70  lbs. for 
wheal,  and  2d  per  45  Itis.  for  oats.  Wheat  and 
Flour  in  bond  are  without  alteration  in  prices,  but 
there  is  little  inquiry  for  either. 

In  hemp  and  flax  we  have  no  transactions  to  re- 
port. 
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AIN  ADDRESS 
To  ihe  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  delivered  at  ^n 
(lover,  Mass.  29(/i  Sept.  1831,  at  their  Annual  Cat- 
tle Show.     By  Henry  Colman. 

(Concluded  from  page  171.) 
Next  let  us  compare  the  value  of  hay  with  other 
crops  for  the  feeding  of  stock.  An  acre  of  hay  yields 
one  ton  and  a  half  of  vegetable  food:  an  acre  ol  car- 
rots or  Swedish  turnips  will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons;  say  fifteen  tons,  which  is  by  no  means  an  exag- 
gerated estimate.  Crops  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
tons  of  carrots,  and  twenty-two  of  Swedish  turnips 
to  the  acre  have  been  raised  among  us,  and  much 
larger  crops  than  these  are  upon  record. 

By  an  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained   that 
three  working  horses  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high 
consumed  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds  of  hay  per  week,  or  five  tons  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  of  hay  per  year, 
besides  twelve  gallons  of  oats  each  per  week  or  se- 
venty-eight bushels  by  the  year.  An  unworked  horse 
consumed  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one  quarter  tons  of 
hay  by  the   year.     The  produce 'therefore  of  nearly 
six  acres  of  land  in  this  mode  of  feeding  is  necessary 
to  support  a  working  horse  by  the  year;  but  half  an 
acre  of  carrots  at  six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  wilh 
the  addition  of  chopped  straw,  will,  while  the  season 
for  their  use  lasts,  do  it  as  well  if  not  better.     These 
things  do  not  admit  of  doubt;   they  have   been  sub- 
jects of  accuiate  trial.     It  is  believed  that  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  in  straw  and   meal  will 
keep  a  healthy  horse  in  good  condition  for  work  a 
week.     An  acre  of  Indian  corn  which  yields  sixty 
bushels,  will  be  ample  for  the  support  of  a  horse  through 
the  year.     Now  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  consider,  whe- 
ther it  be  belter  to  maintain  his  horse  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  half  an  acre  of  carrots,  which  can  be  cultivat- 
ed at  an  expense  not  greatly  exceeding  the  expense 
of  half  an  acre   of  potatoes,  or  upon  half  an  acre  of 
tuta  baga,   which  can  be  raised  as  a  second  crop  at  a 
less  expense  than  potatoes,  or  upon  the  grain  produce 
of  an  acre  of  Indian  corn,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  upon 
the  produce  of  six  acres  in   hay  and  grain;   for  six 
acres  will  hardly  do  more  than   to  yield   nearly  six 
tons  of  hay  and  seventy-eight  bushels  of  oats.     The 
same  economy  might  be   as  successfully   introduced 
into  the  feeding  of  our  neat  cattle.     I  have  known  a 
yoke  of  oxen  engaged  in  the  ordinary  labor  of  a  farm, 
to  be  kept   three   months  in  winter  in  good  working 
condition  upon  one  bushel  of  Indian  meal  and  about 
twenty-five  cents  worth  of  straw  per  week;  and  my 
own  team  has  never  been  in  belter  condition  both  for 
appearance  and  labor  than  when  fed   wholly  upon  a 
liberal  supply  of  ruta  baga  and  the  coarsest  fodder. — 
But  it  has  been  ascertained  by  accurate  measurement 
that  an  unworked  ox  put  up  on  good  old  hay  consum- 
ed at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  pounds  per  day  or  two 
hundred  and   thirty-one  pounds  per  week,  which  is 
upwards  of  six  tons  per  year  of  two  thousand  pounds 
to  the  ton.     There  must  then  be  a  great  saving  be- 
tween  feeding  in   the  way    referred  to  or  upon  En- 
glish hay;  and  English  hay  alone  in  any  quantily 
without  grain  or  vegetables  is  not  sufficient  for  any 
hard  working  animal. 

We  come  next  to  the  great  article  of  produce,  the 
Prince  of  Vegetables,  the  bread  fruit  of  our  climate, 
Indian  Cum.  In  an  agricultural  view  that  country 
is  signally  blessed,  which  has  the  capacity  of  produc- 
ing Indian  Corn.  There  is  no  crop  of  more  simj)le 
and  easy  cultivation.  None  is  subject  to  fewer  casu- 
alties; only  in  a  single  instance  tor  many  years  (the 
year  1816,)  has  the  crop  among  us  been  generally  cut 
oflf.  There  is  none  that  yields  a  greater  quantity  of 
feed,  or  of  better  feed  to  man  and  beast;  which  will 
make  more  flesh;  which  returns  so  much  to  the  land; 


and    bears  more  frequent   planting   upon   the   same 
ground. 

Crops,  exceeding  one  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre, 
have  been  raised  in  this  county.  No  farmer  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  le&s  crop  than  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre;  and,  while  pork  is  worth  six  cents  a  pound  he 
may  estimate  his  corn  as  equal  to  seventy  cents  per 
bushel.  Fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  then  may  be  safe- 
ly valued  at  thirty-five  dollars;  and  the  fodder  from 
an  acre  of  corn  if  well  saved  will  do  much  towards 
paying  for  the  labor  of  cultivation.  It  will  do  more 
when  carefully  managed,  than  any  other  crop,  to- 
wards supplying  its  own  manure.  I  do  not  speak  at 
random.  Mr.  W.  P.  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  fodder  will  pay  for  the 
cultivation.  Lora.n  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  from 
an  acre  yielding  sixty-six  bushels  to  the  ace,  (and 
the  ground  was  planted  with  potatoes  as  well  as  corn,) 


of  Ton.         Cwt.        lbs. 

Blades,  husks  and  tops,   16  13 

Stalks  or  butts,  1  7  00 

Total  2  13  13  gross* 

Mr.  Phillips,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, says,  "that  he  is  fully  of  opinion,  that  a  field  of 
good  corn  will  yield  as  much  fodder  and  conlaia  as 
much  nutriment  as  a  field  of  the  best  clover  of  equal 
size."t 

The  saving  of  corn  fodder  ought  to  be  much  more 
matter  of  attention  than  it  is.  It  is  a  slovenly  and 
wasteful  practice  to  leave  our  corn  butts  in  the  field 
to  be  browsed  by  cattle  and  so  to  serve  no  use  as  ma- 
nure, rather  than  to  carefully  gather  and  feed  them 
out  in  winter  in  our  barn  yards,  where  what  is  not 
consumed  by  the  stock,  will  go  at  once  to  increase 
the  compost  heap. 

Of  potatoes  as  a  profitable  crop  I  have  great  dis- 
trust. Beyond  what  is  wanted  for  marketing  or  fa- 
mily use  they  aff'ord  small  returns.  One  hundred 
and  filty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  more  than  an  average 
crop  throughout  this  county.  These  can  hardly  be 
rated  on  the  farm  at  more  than  one  shilling  per  bush- 
el, which  would  be  equal  to  twenty-five  dollars,  out 
of  which  the  expense  of  four  or  five  dollars  for  seed 
is  to  be  deducted.  For  feeding  beef  stock  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  should  be  rated  so  high.  I  have  made  no 
experiments  with  them  this  way  upon  which  I  can 
rely.  When  steamed  they  are  represented  as  excel- 
lent feed  for  horses.  Many  persons  speak  well  of  them 
in  fattening  beef;  but  the  best  grazing  counties  in  the 
slate  do  nut  deem  them  a  very  profitable  object  of  cul- 
ture. "To  mix  potatoes  in  the  tood  of  fattening  pins," 
says  an  English  agriculturist,  "is  deceptious,  deteri- 
orating the  pork  in  exact  pro|)onion.  Hence  the  Irish 
pork  and  bacon  are  generally  inferior  to  the  English, 
and  the  market  price  is  in  proportion.  The  inleriori- 
ty  was  some  years  since  stated  at  three  ounces  per 
pound  or  upwards  by  an  eminent  dealer  in  Iri^h  pro- 
visions."(  But  after  deducting  the  expense  of  seed, 
the  labor  of  manuring,  planting,  hoeing  and  gathering 
which  is  always  a  troublesome  business,  the  profits 
of  such  cultivation  must  be  very  small.  They  like- 
wise return  little  to  the  ground,  for  the  tops  of  pota- 
toes can  scarcely  be  considered  as  of  any  value. 

Carrots  are  a  mure  profitable  crop  than  potatoes  — 
This  crop  is  of  great  value.  "A  bushel  of  carrots, 
for  any  slock,  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes, or  of  equal  value  weight  for  weight."  It  is 
little  more  expensive  to  raise  six  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  than  two  hundred  of  potatoes.  Again,  land 
which  will  produce  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
will  produce  six  hundred  bushels  of  carrots,  or  twelve 
for  one;  and  a  New  York  farmer  by  the  name  of  War- 
ing, says  that  two  and  a  half  or  at  most  ihree 
bushels  of  carrots  will  make  as  much  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  milk,  or  horse  flesh  as  one  bushel  of  corn. — 


•  Lorain's  Husbandry,  p.  201. 

j  N.  y.  Memohs,  vol.  Ill,  p.  374. 

t  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  I,  p.  504. 


This  seems  to  be  an  extravagant  estimate;  but  if  they 
will  do  half  as  much  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  carrots. 

Of  the  value  of  English  turnips  I  shall  not  say 
much.  They  are  very  easily  raised.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  thrive  upon 
them.  In  Great  Britain  many  of  tlieir  cattle  are  en- 
tirely fattened  upon  them,  and  English  beef  is  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world.  Upwards  of  eleven  hun- 
dred bushels  have  been  raised  to  an  acre  by  Mr.  Fea- 
therstonaugh  of  New  York,  and  premiums  have  been 
given  in  Scotland  to  crops  of  seventy-five  and  ninety- 
six  tons  to  the  Scotch  acre,  which  is  one  fourth  larger 
than  ours.  As  a  second  crop  they  may  be  raised  to 
great  advantage. 

The  Kuta  Baga  is  a  highly  valuable  crop.  I  have 
raised  nine  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a  less  ex- 
pense than  the  same  extent  of  potatoes  could  be  culti- 
vated, and  four  hundred  and  six  hundred  bushels  have 
been  produced  on  sward  land  from  which  a  crop  of 
grass  has  been  taken  the  same  season.  A  crop  of  four 
hundred  bushels  to  Ihe  acre  was  raised  on  a  grass  ley 
and  sowed  on  the  18lh  of  July;  but  i  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  best  mode  of  culture  is  to  raise  the 
plants  in  a  seed  bed  and  transplant  them  either  with 
a  short  stick  or  by  running  a  single  furrow  at  the  disr 
lance  at  which  it  is  desired  the  rows  should  be  made, 
dropping  the  plants  on  the  land  side  of  the  furrow 
and  letting  a  man  follow  to  set  them  up  and  draw  the 
earth  to  them  with  a  hoe.  Where  they  are  trans- 
planted a  much  longer  season  is  obtained,  as  this 
need  not  lake  place  until  the  last  of  July  or  even  as 
lale  as  the  middle  of  August. 

They  are  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses;  and, 
when  steamed,  valuable  for  swine.  I  know  them  to 
be  of  great  value  for  oxen  and  all  dry  stock;  and  for 
cows,  abating  an  unpleasant  taste  which  they  give  to 
the  milk;  and  both  carrots  and  ruta  baga  may  be  ap- 
plied wilh  great  advantage  to  the  feeding  of  sheep 
intended  for  the  butcher.  The  manure  which  is  made 
from  sheep  or  cattle  fed  on  turnips,  with  their  yards 
well  littered,  from  the  extraordinary  secretions  of 
urine  which  turnips  produce,  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  value  of  carrots  for  milch  cows  is  well  under- 
stood, not  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  so  much  as 
potatoes;  but  giving  it  richness  and  sweetness,  and 
contributing  to  keep  the  animals  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  my  conviction  therefore  that  on  the  extended 
cultivation  of  Indian  Corn,  Carrots  and  Ruta  Baga, 
the  Essex  farmer  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  profit- 
able husbandry.  Of  the  cullivaiion  of  other  crops 
and  particularly  of  the  smaller  grains,  wheat,  barley 
and  rye,  I  have  not  time  to  speak.  In  respect  to 
wheat,  much  of  our  land  is  unfavorable,  probably  from 
a  deficiency  of  lime;  and  this  might  be  remedied  by 
the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  either  in  a  crude  or 
composite  state,  as  it  exists  for  example  in  the  spent 
leaches  of  soap  boilers.  The  prejudice  generally  en- 
tertained that  the  vicinity  of  barber.-y  bushes  will  occa- 
sion a  blast  of  the  grain,  deserves  farther  inquiry;  as 
1  have  for  the  two  last  years  had  sound  crops  of  wheat 
directly  in  their  neighborhood. 

2.  I  propose  next  to  speak  of  the  application  of  the 
pi-oduce  of  the  farm. 

The  raising  of  Live  Stock  cannot  be  pursued  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  Essex  farmer.  The  scantiness  of 
our  pastures  forbids  it.  Yet  in  a  small  degree  by 
producing  large  crops  of  succulent  vegetables,  by  a 
careful  saving  of  corn  fodder  and  straw,  and  by  send- 
ing his  young  animals  to  another  pnrt  of  the  country 
fur  pasture  in  summer,  he  may  at  leasi  keep  his  stock 
good  and  often  go  beyond  this  with  advantage. — 
Every  farmer  should  have  young  stock  sufficient  to 
consume  his  coarse  fodder;  and  he  can  often  purchase 
stock  brought  from  the  interior  at  a  low  rate,  the 
growth  of  which  in  this  way  will  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  their  feed. 

The  Dairy  is  another  object  with  the  Essex  farmer. 
Butter  and  cheese  always  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
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towns  and  villages,  which  are  accessible  lo  every  pari 
of  the  couuly.  It  should  be  an  uhject  wilh  him  lu 
extend  ihis  pari  of  his  husbandry  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, aud  to  obmiii  a  milking  stock  of  the  best  quali- 
ties. This  requires  thai  his  animals  should  be  well 
kept.  The  produce  of  a  cow  in  summer  will  be  ma- 
terially aflVcted  by  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been 
kept  in  tlie  winter;  and  our  scanty  pastures  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  clearing  up,  draining,  and  the  ap- 
plicatiou  of  ashes  to  the  surlace;  besides  which  we 
should  find  great  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of 
green  summer  leed  for  our  cows,  such  as  Indian  corn 
sown  for  this  purpose  and  es|)ecially  Lucerne,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  au.Niliary  to  our  dairy 
husbandry.  Essex  county  has  the  honor  of  having 
possessed  some  cows,  whose  produce  has  scarcely 
been  exceeded;  but  we  are  certainly  deficient  in  at- 
tention to  the  good  quality  of  our  milking  stock,  aud 
from  ignorance  or  indolence  keep  animals  which  are 
comparatively  worthless.  In  a  comparison  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  two  of  my  own  cows,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  cream  given  by  each, 
I  found  in  milk  taken  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  quantity  and  allowed  lo  stand  in  the  same  place 
for  the  same  lenglh  of  time,  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence, the  milk  of  one  giving  only  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  of  cream  and  the  other  giving  an  inch  and  three- 
tenths;  and  yet  this  interior  cow  was  most  promising 
in  appearance,  and  the  most  expensive  cow  in  the 
yard. 

Essex  county  has  one  small  dairy,  whick  presents 
a  fine  example  of  successful  management  in  this 
branch  of  husbandry,  not  exceeded  by  any  within  my 
inquiries.  I  refer  to  the  dairy  of  ftlr.  Jesse  Curlis  of 
Marblehead,  all  of  native  cows,  and  most  of  them 
raised  by  himself. 

In  lS;i4  from  6J*  cows  he  made  732  lbs.  of  butter. 
18-25  7       "  '•  Siiti      " 

1826  6       "  "  745       " 

1827  63     "  "  8J6       "         " 

1828  8       "  "        1272       " 

1829  7      "  "        1175      "        " 

1830  6       "  "        1090       "l3oz.'- 
•which  last  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds  to  a  cow,  and  this  without  any  ex- 
tra feed. 

The  next  mode  of  consuming  your  produce  on  the 
place  is  by  stall  feeding  sheep,  to  be  put  up  in  au- 
tumn and  turned  off  to  the  butcher  in  the  spring. — 
My  own  experiments  in  this  way,  though  conducted 
under  many  disadvantages,  have  been  lavoiable  to  its 
continuance,  since  it  has  furnished  a  home  market  for 
my  produce  at  the  current  rates,  without  the  trouble 
and  loss  of  carrying  it  IVum  the  farm;  and  the  manure 
has  been  an  equivalent  for  the  attendance.  To  slock 
of  this  descriptiuii,  carrots,  ruta  baga  and  common 
turnips  are  a  valuable  feed,  and  for  this  purpose  may 
be  raised  to  advantage.  JNIuiton  fattened  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  certainly  deserves  and  will  command 
the  preference  with  the  butchers  over  that  which  is 
driven  a  great  distance,  or  which  is  brought  down  in 
a  half  frozen  state. 

Pork  is  another  article,  which  even  at  the  present 
low  prices,  may,  I  believe,  be  fattened  without  loss, 
and  perhaps  to  a  very  small  profi';  at  least  it  furnish- 
es a  market  for  our  produce  without  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  carrying  it  Irom  the  farm,  and  leaves  a 
valuable  manure  tor  its  benefit.  1  need  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  important  differences  in  the  breeds  of 
swine.  Some  will  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  at- 
tendance, while  from  an  improved  stock  1  have  had  a 
gain  for  weeks  and  months  together  of  two  pounds, 
two  and  a  quarter  pounds,  three  pounds  and  three  and 
a  half  pounds  per  day.  Cooked  food  for  swine  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  raw  food;  Indian  meal  is 
more  fattening  than  any  other  feed;  the  growth  of  the 
first  year  is  a  much  gieater  gain  than  that  of  any 
subsequent  period;  and  I  believe  it  is  best  to  keep  them 


'  One  cow  for  half  the  season. 


from  the  first  not  merely  in  u  growing  but  in  as  fat  a 
stale  as  we  can  got  them. 

In  regard  lo  the  fattening  of  beef  animals,  my  ex- 
perience has  been  Utile,  and  that  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. In  a  single  experiment  where  an  exact 
account  was  kepi,  it  was  attended  with  a  great  loss, 
as  in  general  the  profits  in  such  cases  go  to  the  butch- 
er. 1  have  wished  to  make  further  trials;  and  I  would 
express  the  hope  that  a  society,  distinguished  for  the 
judicious  selection  of  its  subjects  of  premium,  will 
deem  it  of  particular  importance  to  encourage  various 
and  exact  experiments,  lo  determine  what  rnay  be 
profitably  done  in  this  way,  and  to  devise  other  suc- 
cessful modes  of  consuming  the  produce  of  a  farm  so 
that  what  is  carried  away  may  not  impoverish  it. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  cooking  feed  for  swine, 
and  I  believe  it  woold  be  found  of  almost  equal  ad- 
vantage for  all  other  animals,  is  the  cutting  up  of  all 
long  feed  for  neat  cattle  and  horses.  My  own  expe- 
rience has  been  considerable  in  this  way,  and  always 
strongly  in  its  favor;  so  has  that  of  many  other  per- 
sons within  my  knowledge;  but  I  shall  refer  you  only 
to  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Phillips  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  says,  "I  have  fixed  a  moveable  shaft  upon  the 
top  of  my  cider  mill,  on  which  is  a  large  drum;  and 
with  another  small  drum  connected  by  a  strap,  the 
chaff  cutter  is  worked  by  one  horse;  the  fodder  is  cut 
of  any  size  from  one  quarter  to  an  inch  long,  and  with 
ease  from  120  to  140  bushels  an  hour  are  turned  out, 
one  boy  only  attending  the  machine.  Since  I  have 
used  fodder  thus  prepared,  I  have  kept  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty-five  head  of  cattle,  besides  horses  and 
sheep,  during  the  winter,  and  have  used  at  least  ten 

loads  of  hay  less  than  when   I  kept  only  twelve 

This  spring  (1824)  my  cattle  were  in  better  order 
than  usual."* 

I  owe  an  apology  to  the  society  for  detailing  my 
own  experience,  and  so  often  speaking  in  the  first 
person.  It  would  be  afteclation  in  me  lo  pretend  ig- 
norance of  an  art  in  which  I  have  been  more  or  less 
interested  and  occupied  lor  many  years,  and  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  its  great  and  essential  importance  to 
human  comfort  and  good  morals;  but  1  am  not  una- 
ware that  1  stand  in  the  presence  of  many  of  much 
more  experience  and  knowledge  than  myself;  and  in 
speaking  of  what  I  have  done,  I  am  prompted  by  a 
feeling  of  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  communicate  to 
his  brethren  the  results  of  his  own  experiments, 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  as  the  best  means  of 
advancing  an  art,  where  facts  and  experience  are  the 
safest  instructors. 

There  were  other  topics  upon  which  it  was  my 
wish  to  have  remarked;  but  I  fear  I  have  already 
trespassed  too  much  upon  your  patience.  Agricul- 
ture cannot  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  weallh;  but 
money  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  greatest  goods  in 
life.  Its  profits  under  the  most  favored  circumstances 
must  be  small,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  hard  labor, 
persevering  industry,  and  extreme  frugality.  Yet 
the  situation  of  every  sober  and  diligent  farmer  in 
our  country  may  always  be  one  of  substantial  inde- 
pendence. A  comfortable  dwelling,  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  food  and  good  clothing,  the  means  of  rear- 
ing a  family,  the  opportunity  of  procuring  the  best 
education  for  his  children,  the  power  of  gradually  im- 
proving his  jiroperly  and  condition,  and  of  accumu- 
lating some  humble  lesources  against  the  time  of  old 
age  and  sickness,  and  above  all  the  quiet  and  com- 
forts and  endearmenls  of  home,  and  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  his  religious  rights  and  privileges,  are  bless- 
ings as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  imdustrious  and 
honest  farmer  of  New  England,  as  of  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  and  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  but  an 
inordinate  avarice  and  ambition.     The  farmer's  o-ains 


*  Memoirs  of  N.   Y.  Agriculture,  vol.  iii.  p.  374. I 

have  myself  tried  various  cutting  machines;  where 
much  work  ia  to  be  done,  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  machines  invented  and  patented  by  Jonathan  East- 
man of  Baltimore,  which  are  now  made  in  Boston,  as 
the  best  within  my  knowledge. 


are  honest  gains.  What  he  gets,  he  gets  not  at  the 
expense  of  suffering  or  loss  toothers,  but  as  tho  lawful 
fruits  of  his  own  industry  and  toil.  He  above  all 
others  should  be  a  religious  man;  fur  the  fruits  which 
he  gathers  seem  to  be  poured  at  once  into  his  lapfrom 
the  divine  bounty;  aud  the  various  domestic  animals 
which  depend  on  his  caro  and  are  to  be  daily  fed  from 
his  hand,  remind  him  that  he  is  the  almoner  of  a  mer- 
ciful and  kind  Providence.  Every  operation  of  hus- 
bandry, with  all  its  beautiful  and  miraculous  results, 
admonishes  the  thoughtful  mind  of  that  unseen  but 
omnipresent  and  beneficent  agency  on  which  all  crea- 
tures subsist;  and  which  is  every  where  diffusing  life 
and  happiness  and  good.  The  flowers  of  the  field  in 
their  splendor  and  beauty,  the  birds  of  the  air,  who, 
though  they  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn,  are  fed 
by  a  paternal  kindness,  the  invigoraling  sunshine  and 
the  fertilizing  rain,  the  fields  glistening  with  the  en- 
riching dew,  or  yellow  with  the  ripened  harvest,  and 
the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  all  speak  to  the  hus- 
bandman, of  God,  in  tones  which  find  their  way  at 
once  to  the  feeling  and  pious  bosom.  Let  his  heart 
and  life  pour  forth  a  grateful  response.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  an  honest  industry,  who  can  feel  a  juster  claim 
to  the  peacefol  enjoyment  of  its  bountiful  returns! — 
The  possession  of  these  gifts  of  the  divine  goodness 
should  remind  him  of  his  duty  to  those  whom  it  gives 
him  the  power  and  privilege  to  succor  and  relieve. 
When  the  peace  and  contentment  and  comfort  which 
reign  in  his  habitation,  are  thus  enjoyed  in  charity  to 
his  fellow  men  and  in  humble  piety  to  God,  this  earth 
presents  no  condition  more  privileged  and  enviable. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SUMMER  FALLOWS,  &c. 

Mr.  Goodsell, — As  you  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  of  your  readers  would  give  you  their  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  summer  fallowing,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  undertake  it  for  one,  and  although  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult toexpress  my  meaning  in  writing, not  being  much 
accustomed  to  it,  I  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  am  capable. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  sowing 
wheat  after  wheat,  and  after  oats,  corn,  peas,  and 
sometimes  barley,  although  my  land,  I  think,  is  rather 
too  stiff  a  soil  for  barley;  I  have  likewise  summer  fal- 
lowed some  almost  every  year,  until  within  a  year  or 
two;  I  have  discontinued  that  practice  entirely,  unless 
it  should  become  necessary  on  account  of  its  becoming 
foul.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  enrich  land 
to  summer  fallow  it,  nor  impoverish  it  to  raise  a  crop 
on  it  every  year,  if  there  can  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  any  vegetable  substance  jiloughed  in  to  keep  the 
land  loose. 

I  have  practised  turning  in  green  sward  in  the 
spring,  (sometimes  manuring  it  first)  for  oats,  corn 
and  peas,  and  have  been  successful  in  raising  as  good 
crops  as  I  have  in  any  other  way.  I  sow  wheat  more 
or  less  every  year  after  some  of  those  crops,  and  al- 
ways sow  some  after  wheat,  which  I  have  done  for 
several  years  in  succession  on  the  same,  and  wheat 
has  succeeded  generally  quite  as  well,  I  think,  as 
when  sowed  on  a  summer  fallow. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  of  keep- 
ing an  account  of  the  expense  of  cullivating  my  land, 
each  lot  by  itself;  and  likewise  of  the  number  of  bush- 
els of  grain  raised  on  the  same,  as  well  as  the  price 
for  which  I  sold  the  grain,  and  on  looking  over  my 
farming  accounts  I  find  that  the  profit  of  my  land 
ranges  from  six  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  clear  of  all 
the  expense  of  tilling,  harvesting  and  Ihreshinir,  and 
the  seed. 

I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  six- 
teen acres  of  wheat  in  one  lot,  sowed  after  wheat  on 
land  which  had  been  summer  fallowed  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  season  being  wet 
when  it  was  fallowed,  there  was  considerable  spear 
grass  and  blue  grass  left  alive  in  large  turfs,  which 
made  the  expense  of  tilling  after  the  wheat  came  oiT 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  land  had 
been  well  tilled  when  summer  fallowed.   J  select  this 
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piece  as  being  about  as  hard  a  case  as  I  can  find  in  my 
course  of  farming,  although  1  sometimes  have  less 
profits  per  acre  than  I  had  on  the  piece  in  question, 
owing  to  some  unforeseen  cause  for  a  poor  crop,  such 
as  being  winter  killed,  or  blasted.  I  ploughed  the 
land  five  times. 
Ploughing   16  acres  wheat  stubble  with  3  pr. 

oxen,  2  men,  8  days,       ....  §C4.00 
2d  ploughing  with  1  pr.  oxen  or  horses,  8 days, 

at  i:s. 1-2.00 

Sd  ploughing,  8  days,  -         -         .  .     12  00 

4th  ploughing,  7  days,  -  .  .  .  10.50 
5th  ploughing,  6  days,  -  .  .  .  9.C0 
Harrowing,  i!  days,  -  .  .  -  .  3.00 
Sowing,  about  one  day,  -  .  .  -  l.CO 
20  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  -  .  -  -  CO. 00 
16  days  harvesting  at  9s.  6d.  per  day,  -  -  19  00 
Drawing  in  wheat  two  days,  two  men  and  team,  6.00 

Total,      .... 


$116.50 


It  produced  365  bushels  at  7s.  3d. 
Deduct  one-tenth  for  threshing,  - 
Expenses  as  above,       .         -         . 


-  330.76 
33.07 
116.50—149.57 


Profit,       .....        §181.19 

Profit  i)er  acre,  §11.32. 

I  call  the  crop  a  middling  one,  something  less  than 
twenty  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  tillage  much 
more  than  common;  I  he  profiis  comfortable. 

I  find  the  more  I  till  my  land  the  greater  profit  I 
receive  from  it. 

The  piece  above  mentioned  was  tilled  with  4  teams 
after  the  first  time  ploughing,  and  was  sowed  within 
3  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  the  first  ploughino-. 
A  Far.mer. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Notices  of  Large  Trees  in  the  United  States 

AND   l.\    CaNAD,\. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  20,  1829. 
The  great  elm  of  Boston  Common  is  22  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. The  Charter  oak,  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, 22  ft.  An  elm  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
is  21;  another  22  ft.;  and  a  third  is  i;8  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. An  elm  at  Sjirlngfield,  Mass  ,  is  22i  ft.  and 
one  25i  ft.  in  circumference.  A  white  pine  [Pinus 
Strobus]  on    the  Kalskill   Mountains,  New-York,  is 

247  ft.  long.  Dr.  Dwight's  Travils, \ul.  iv.   p.  21. 

On  the  Unadilla,  Dr.  Dwight  mentions  pine  trees  3 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  200  ft.  high  by  estimation,  p.  26. 
A  batton-vvood  (Platanus  occidentalis),  in  Jefferson, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  on  the  Montezuma  es- 
tate, IS  47 i  ft.  in  circumference;  the  diameter  of 
the  hollow  upwards  of  15  ft ,  2  ft.  above  the  ground. 
(Med.  Kep.  A"etv  i'crk,  vol.  iv.  p.  427.*)  A  live  oak 
at  Dr.  Rhode's,  Beaufort,  Souih  Carolinia,  has  a  stem 
32  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference;  distance  to  a  branch,  14 
ft.:  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  the  whole  length 
of  the  tree. 

An  elm  at  Johnstown,  near  Providence,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  24  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence; at  4  ft.,  21  ft..:  it  has  eight  main  branches.  In 
Aurelius,  New  York,  there  is  another  elm  33  ft.  m 
circumference.  At  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  there 
is  an  oak  which,  sixty  years  ago,  was  so  small,  that 
the  owner  bent  it  down,  and  cut  olT  the  top:  in  1817, 
at  the  ground,  it  measured  25  ft.  in  girth,  but  as  high 
as  trees  are  usually  cut,  15  ft.  At  noon,  the  tree  co- 
vers with  its  shade  a  circumference  of  333  ft. 

A  weeping  elm  (U.  americana,)  before  the  door  of 
Thaddeus  Burr,  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  a  few  years 
since,  was  24  ft.  round,  at  1  ft.  t'rom  the  ground.  A 
man,  alive  in  1807  (then  97  years  old)  planted  it. 

On  theplantationof  Mr.  Adams,on  '  he  river  Schuyl- 
Ikill,  is  a  button- wood  tree,  27  ft.  in  circumference. 

Michaux  mentions  that  ";!6  miles  from  Marietia, 
in   Ohio,  on   the  right-hand   bank  of  the   river,  he 


measured  a  button-wood,  at  4  ft.  from  the  surface, and 
found  it  47  ft.  in  circumference.  It  appears  to  pre- 
serve the  same  dimensions  to  the  height  of  15  or  20 
ft.;  and  it  then  divided  into  many  limbs  of  proportion- 
al size."  His  host  offered  to  show  him  others,  equal- 
ly large,  two  or  three  miles  off.  He  quotes  his  fa- 
ther's journal,  for  another  button-wood,  which  he  saw 
in  an  island  in  the  Ohio,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  which,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
when  the  bark  was  smooth,  measured  40  ft.  4  in.  in 
girth.  (Journal,  p.  92.  Paris,  18.)  In  his  .Weniior 
on  the  JYuturalization  in  France  of  the  Jimeiicnn 
Fndt  TrciS,  Paris,  1805,  he  gives  a  large  table  of 
the  heights  of  various  trees  in  North  America. 

In  the  first  volume  of  ihe  J\Iemoirs  of  ihe  Philadel- 
phia Society  Jor  promoting  A'^ricullure  is  a  paper  by 
the  late  John  Pearson,  Esq.  Senator  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  on  the  dimensions  of  numerous 
American  trees,  principally  taken  by  himself.  This 
work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

J.M. 
A  paper  published  in  Gore,  Upper  Canada,  men- 
tions a  pine  tree  now  [1829]  growing  in  that  vicinity, 
which  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  measures  20i  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  appears  to  be  but  liitle  less  at 
the  height  of  60  or  70  It.  Its  whole  height  is  esti- 
mated at  200  ft.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Johnny  JNlartin  pine,"  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
Scotchman  of  that  name,  who  once  lived  near  it,  al- 
ways stopping  for  a  considerable  lime  as  he  passed 
that  way,  and  viewing  it  with  mute  astonishment. 

{Loudon. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
PLOUGHING  AND  HOEING. 

The  utility  of  frequently  ploughing  and  hoeing  has 
been  long  known  to  practical  Agriculturists  and  Gar- 
deners. Ground  often  stirred  with  the  plough  or  hue 
in  a  drought  will  suffer  far  less  than  that  not  moved. 

The  reason  of  this  effect  I  apprehend  is  not  gener- 
ally understood.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  grass  and  weeds  leaves  more  moisture 
for  the  corn  or  other  vegetables.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
true — but  it  is  not  the  sole  or  chief  cause  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  moving  the  ground  in  dry  weather.  Let 
any  one  turn  up  the  soil  in  his  field  or  garden  in  a 
drought  succeeding  wet  weather,  and  he  will  see  in- 
numerable holes  or  channels  leading  from  the  surface 
deep  into  the  earth.  These  channels  are  made  by 
worms  descending  into  the  ground  in  search  of  mois- 
ture or  for  some  other  purpose.  Through  these  holes 
the  moisture  is  drained  from  the  surface  and  leaves 
the  plants  to  perish.  When  the  ground  is  frequently 
stirred  the  continuity  of  these  drains  is  broken  and 
the  moisture  remains  longer  to  nourish  the  plants. 
C. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
TURNIPS. 

MUklUsex,  July  2,  1832. 
Sir, — It  is  not  ray  design  to  enter  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  turnip,  in  the  large  way,  but  merely  to 
give  my  experience  of  it,  as  a  useful  garden  vegeta- 
ble. If  good  turnip  seed  be  sown,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  September  and  the  first  of  October,  they  will 
grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  musket  ball  before 
winter  sets  in;  will  sprout  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  greens,  belter,  I  think, 
than  any  spinage,  and  much  earlier.  They  should 
be  used  tops  and  bottoms;  may  be  sown  pretty  thick. 


HORTICULTURE. 


•Certified  by  eleven  citizens. 


and  the  land  may  be  used  for  any  summer  crop  after 
wards.  Such  is  my  experience  and  observation  on 
the  subject  of  raising  turnips.  R.M.VV. 


In  Russia,  raw  turnip  is  handed  about  in  slices,  in 
the  first  houses,  upon  a  silver  salver,  with  brandy,  as 
a  whet  before  dinner! 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CHINESE  SILK- 
WORMS. 

Mr.  Smith;  Philadelphia,  July  20,  183?. 

Sic,— Having  seen  an  abstract  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Gazette,  in  the  spring  of  18.8,  of  an  experi- 
ment by  Prulessor  Giovanni  Lavini,  wiih  Chinese 
Silkworms,  the  result  of  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  they  might  be  3  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  I  resolved  to  send  for  some  of  their  c<rgs, 
that  I  might  put  their  merits  to  the  test.  The^ob- 
ject  of  my  wishes  having  been  staled  to  a  mercantile 
Iriend,  he  kindly  sent  my  note  to  his  correspondent  in 
Canton,  who  promptly  attended  to  it,  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  1828,  forwarded  me  several  sheets 
of  the  desired  eggs,  variously  put  up,  marly  all  of 
which  arrived  salely  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829.— 
The  eggs  were  said  to  be  of  the  silkworms  which  pro- 
duce tlie  stuff  called  Conglee  Canton  .Vo.  1  Silk.— 
They  were  hatched  for  me  by  Messrs.  Tcrheevens  of 
Philadelphia  county,  experienced  silk  culturisls,  with 
the  utmost  care,  in  a  room  containing  Iheirown  stock, 
and  the  temperature  of  which  was  regulated  by  a  ther- 
mometer day  and  night,  so  as  to  secure  their  Gradual 
and  simultaneous  maturation,  a  point  by  the  way  of 
great  importance,  and  one  of  which  we  can  never  be 
certain  ot  attaining,  if  we  depend  upon  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  which  often  varies  30  degrees  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  They  were  put  to  hatch  on  the 
20ih  of  April,  and  they  all  came  out  on  the  27th  and 
2Sih  of  that  month,  just  as  the  white  mulberry  leaves 
were  beginning  to  burst.  On  the  18lh  of  May, 
Messrs.  T.  brought  them  to  the  house  1  had  prepared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  their  reception,  and 
they  were  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  frames  they 
vrere  destined  to  occupy.  One  of  these  frames  was 
ten  feet,  another  fifteen  feet  long,  and  both  four  feet 
wide:  a  thud  frame  consisted  of  seven  shelves,  each 
three  feet  four  inches  square,  and  when  the  worms 
were  full  grown,  they  filled  the  whole  of  bolh  sets  of 
frames,  the  distance  between  the  worms  not  hemo- 
more  than  two  inches.  It  might  form  a  problem  to 
calculate  their  number.  'When  full  grown  they  were 
about  one  inch,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
of  the  diameter  of  a  stout  quill.  During  eighteen 
days  of  the  lime  of  their  feeding,  the  nights°and°morn- 
ings  were  so  cold  as  to  require  the  use  of  artificial 
heat,  and  during  the  whole  of  two  cold  rainy  days,  a 
little  fire  was  kept  up  in  a  sheet  iron  stove,  to  prevent 
the  worms  being  chilled,  the  checking  of  their  feed- 
ing,  and  consequent  useless  increase  of  the  duration  of 
their  existence.  The  worms  had  lb  us  every  possible 
chance  of  success.  They  commenced  the  formation 
of  their  cocoons  on  the  first  of  June,  and  by  the  8lh, 

all  who  spun  their  silky  tombs,  had  finished  ihem. 

The  color  of  these  was  brimstone,  and  their  size  so 
small  that  1200  were  required  to  weigh  a  pound  of 
twelve  ounces  The  worms  gave  infinitely  more 
trouble  in  attending  them  than  the  European  species, 
for  when  they  had  attained  their  full  maturity,  and 
shewed  by  their  transparent  yellow  color  that  they 
had  filled  their  silk  vessels  with  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  that  article,  instead  of  mounting  the 
branches  carefully  placed  along  the  frames,  vast'num- 

bers  laid  down  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  spin. 

Being  determined  to  go  through  with  the  experi- 
ments,! hired  little  boys  to  pick  them  up,  and  place 
them  on  the  bushes,  and  thus  induced  many  thousand 
to  form  cocoons,  which,  like  as  many  more,  would 
otherwise  have  died.  The  size  of  the  cocoons  was 
moreover  very  diminutive,  as  may  be  judged,  when  it 
is  known  that  instead  of  1200  being  required  to  weigh 
a  pound,  only  150,  208,  200,  240,  267,271,  195, 
30(i,  490  to  600  cocoons  of  European  and  American 
fed  worms  balanced  that  weight.*  The  Chinese  co- 
coons  were  further  objectionable  in  being  very  deficient 


'  Silk  Manual  published  by  Congress,  chap.  13, 
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in  compactness,  ami  when  an  aUeni|it  to  wind  lliein 
oft"  was  niaile,  ihe  fibres  broke  altor  every  tliini  or 
fourth  turn  ol'  the  reel,  llius  causing  a  loss  of  time, 
tnucli  trouble,  and  disappointment  to  the  operator, 
which  are  incompatible  with  either  profit  or  pleasure. 
The  trifling  wages  paid  to  a  Chinese  workinan,  if 
employed  by  the  day,  or  contentment  on  the  part  of 
the  operative  with  a  small  reward  for  his  labor,  may 
compensate  lor  these  defects,  but  it  is  clear,  that  even 
with  the  low  wages  of  an  European  workman,  the 
Chinese  worms  will  never  be  substituted  fur  the  com- 
mon kinds.  The  price  of  free  labor,  or  the  value  of 
that  ol  slaves  in  the  United  States,  are  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  culture  of  these  worms. 

\\  iih  '.he  view  of  ascertaining  ihe  result  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Cliinese  worms,  by  others,  I  sent  some 
thousands  of  t4ie  eggs  to  two  expeiienced  silk  cultu- 
risls  in  the  south,  on  whose  attention  and  accuracy 
I  could  depend;  and  from  them  1  learnt,  1st,  that  the 
worm  weighed  twelve  grains  and  a  half,  when  ready 
to  spin,  and  -id,  the  cocoon  nine  grains  when  finish- 
ed. 3d,  that  they  lived  -23  days;  -llh,  that  the  moth 
or  butterfly  came  out  in  seven  days;  5th,  that  the 
worm  was  hatched  in  seven  daysafier;  6lh,  that  they 
produced  three  crops.  The  first  hatching  was  on  the 
13lh  of  April;  the  second  on  theTtli  of  June;  the  third 
on  the  I7ih  July.  6lh — A.  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
cocoons  (1720  grains)  yielded  30-2  grains  of  silk. 

My  own  slock,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  per^on  who 
had  charge  of  my  worms,  also  produced  three  crops 
of  cocoons,  and  the  mulh  from  the  last,  laid  eggs, 
which  halched,  but  the  cold  weather,  (the  man  not 
tising  artificial  heat)  prevented  the  worms  from  fi- 
.nishiniT  their  course.  The  apparatus  fur  feeding  silk- 
worms, makes  all  the  difference  between  a  la!ior  and 
an  amusement,  and  I  therefore  think  it  useful  to  stale 
that  two  of  the  long  frames  mentioned  above,  were 
filled  in  with  common  house  laths,  or  thin  pine  slats, 
nailed  on:  one  of  them  having  longer  legs  than  the 
other,  stood  upon  the  frame  of  the  latter.  The  third 
apparatus  was  upon  the  plan  (but  larger)  of  thai  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Swayne  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Trans. 
Soc.  of  Arts,  London,  and  figured  in  chapter  5lh  of 
the  Silk  Manual.  It  answered  admirably,  but  as  I 
had  mine  very  neatly  made  and  filled  in  by  the  taste- 
ful basket  workers  of  Philadelphia  County,  it  was 
more  expensive  than  the  others.  It  has  however  the 
merit  of  holding  a  vast  many  worms,  of  facilitating 
attention  to  them,  and  taking  up  little  room,  and  will 
last  a  life  time.     It  cost  $.9. 

The  ]iaper  that  led  me  to  the  experiment  with  the 
Chinese  worms,  was  the  following:  '•Superiority  of 
Chinese  Silkworms.  By  certain  experiments  made  by 
the  Pro.  Giovanni  Lavini  on  150  grains  of  the  seed 
of  silkworms  of  China,  he  found  that  10.000  eggs 
weighed  150  grains:  second,  that  as  well  when  just 
come  to  life,  as  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  the 
worms  refused  the  leaves  of  the  tartaric  and  papari- 
ferous  mulberry,  and  died  from  starvation;  third,  that 
notwiihsianding  by  these  experiments  so  great  a 
quantity  was  lust,  he  obtained  28  pounds  of  cocoons, 
U'/ii(e  and  compact;  fourth,  that  210  cocoons  formed 
a  pound  in  Piedmuntese  weight  of  11  ounces  to  the 
pound,  while  of  the  cocoons  of  the  common  silkworm 
there  were  not  required  more  than  9G,  100,  and  104. 
['.!!]  From  other  150  grains  of  seed  in  Turin,  the 
quantity  obiained  was  10  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  these 
•potted,  incompact,  but  white:  it  is  thought,  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  the  worms  had  been  fed  with 
damp  leaves. 

"It  results  from  these  experiments,  that  notwith- 
standing all  disadvantages,  the  Chinese  worms  are  a 
desirable  object  of  cultivation;  that  although  tlieir 
cocoons  do  not  reach  half  the  weight  of  common  silk 
worm  cocoons,  yet  that  their  (juautity  and  value  are 
far  superior:  the  care  they  require  is  the  same,  and 
the  consumption  of  leaves  nearly  equal." 

I  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  skein  of  silk  reel- 
ed from  the  Chinese  silkworms,  reared  by  my  south- 
ern friends,  is  superlatively  fine,  and  attracted  the  at- 


tention of  an  English  silk  inannfarUucr,  to  whom  I 
shewed  it,  along  with  another  skein  from  the  cocoons 
of  Genoese  silkworms:  but  it  was  reeled  with  great 
waste.         Accept  my  respects, 

J,\MES  Mease. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
WORMS  IN  STONE  FRUIT. 

Cayuga  co.,Jt'.  Y.  7  mo.  20,  1S32. 
I  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  essay  under 
the  signature  of  Sckutator,  which  was  published 
in  vol.  7,  page  82  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

'•The  worms  found  in  plums  and  other  stone  fruits, 
is  the  larva  of  a  weevil,  and  apparently  the  same  as 
that  described  by  Prof.  Pick  in  the  Was:achusetts 
Agricultural  Journal  for  January,  1819.  Prof.  Peck 
calls  his  insect  Rvkch.knus  ccruii,  and  says  that  he 
obtained  it  from  excrescences  on  the  limbs  of  the 
cherry  trees;  and  that  it  proved  to  be  the  same  which 
was  known  to  occasion  the  lall  of  peaches,  aprieols 
ami  plums.  From  the  latter  (ruit  1  obtained  the  per- 
fect lutect,  diflering  in  no  respect  from  that  described 
by  Prof.  PtCK.  li  is  about  the  size  of  the  pea  bug, 
variegated  with  brown  and  white,  the  thighs  wiih 
two  teeth  beneath,  and  the  wing-shells  covered  wilh 
ten  or  twelve  tubercles;  four  of  which,  in  the  middle, 
are  polished,  black,  and  larger  than  the  rest,  two  of 
them  Conspicuously  so. — A  paper  by  Mr.  Tilton  on 
this  insect  was  first  published  by  JJr.  Mease  in  his 
Uomeslic  Encyclupcedia. 

"Melsheimer  in  his  catalogue  observes  that  the  lar- 
va lives  under  the  bark  of  the  peach  tree;  and  we 
have  Prof.  Peck's  authority  for  the  fact  that  it  is  Ihe 
cause  of  the  excrescences  on  the  cherry  tree;  it  is 
probably  also  the  same  that  deforms  the  limbs  of  the 
plum  tree. 

"According  to  several  memoranda  the  perfect  in- 
sect is  found  during  most  of  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  but  it  first  appears  in  May,  when  it  commen- 
ces puncturing  the  small  fruit  with  its  proboscis,  and 
deposits  in  the  puncture  thus  made,  an  egg  which  in 
process  of  time  becomes  a  maggot  or  worm  that 
causes  the  premature  fall  of  the  fruit.  The  worm 
then  easily  escapes  into  the  earth,  becomes  a  pupa, 
and  returns  to  the  surface  in  its  perfect  state  in  about 
three  weeks.  Now  this  metamorphosis  may  take 
place  at  various  limes  during  the  last  of  summer  or 
beirinning  of  autumn,  when  the  perfect  insect,  find- 
ing no  young  fruit,  is  compelled  to  oviposit  or  lay  its 
et"j-s  in  the  small  branches.  The  larva  live  in  the 
branch  during  winter,  and  are  not  perfected  till  near 
the  last  of  the  ensuing  June.  Sluuld  however,  the 
fall  of  the  fruit  occur  late  in  autumn,  the  development 
of  the  perfect  insect  is  retarded  till  the  next  spring, 
whence  arises  the  brood  which  oviposits  in  fruit. 

"It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  which  has 
not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  explained,  in  the  history 
of  this  insect,  that  some  broods  should  attack  the 
limbs  and  others  the  fruit." 

The  opinions  of  the  late  Prof.  Peck  on  subjects  of 
this  nature,  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  The  man- 
ner in  which  some  insects  adapt  thomselves  to  par- 
ticular circumstances, — such  as  the  yellow  hornet 
which  sometimes  nestles  under  a  sod  like  the  humble 
bee,  and  sometimes  builds  a  paper  nest  on  a  bush  or  a 
fence  like  the  large  blue  hornet; — may  serve  to  show 
that  insects,  though  guided  by  instinctive  wisdom,  at 
times  remarkably  vary  their  operations;  and  therefore 
it  is  prudent  not  hastily  to  reject  the  conclusions  of 
naturalists.  When  we  are  told,  however,  that  the 
same  worm  that  causes  the  plum  prematurely  to  drop, 
also  destroys  the  cherry  tree  by  forming  excrescences 
on  its  branches,  and  likewise  injures  the  peach  tree 
by  feeding  under  the  bark,  we  want  the  best  proof  to 
insure  our  assent.  In  this  neighborhood  we  have  the 
Curculio,  which  damages  our  plums, in  overwhel.Tiing 
numbers;  and  last  year,  for  want  of  fruit  better  adapt- 
ed to  their  tastes,  they  nearly  destroyed  all  our  peach- 


es. This  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance;  yet 
(Ac  hrtiuclics  of  our  clurry  trees  have  iievcr  been  in- 
jurcil  by  any  insects;  neither  have  any  siich  wmms  tu 
the  cnrcnlio  been  found  wider  the  bark  of  our  peach 
trees.  The  iEgeria  exitiosa  indeed,  infests  most  of 
those  trees  near  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but  no 
skilful  naturalist  will  confound  this  insect  with  the 
curculio. 

If  I  knew  the  writer  of  that  article,  I  would  trans- 
mit him  a  copy  of  these  remarks,  and  respectfully 
solicit  his  comments  and  explanations,  so  that  Ihe 
mailer  shourd  be  further  investigated;  but  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  I  cannot  do  belter  than  to  request 
a  place  for  them  in  Ihe  American  Farmer,  hoping  that 
they  may  catch  the  eye  of  some  entomologist  who 
will  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

D.T. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
RADISHES. 

Muldlesex,  June  30,  1832. 
Sir, — Few  vegetables  aflbrd  a  better  article  of  diet 
than  good  radishes.  Much  depends  on  seed.  1  have 
generally  found  the  English  seed, or  that  raised  about 
New  York,  to  succeed  best  with  me.  These  should 
be  sown  about  an  inch  deep,  and  covered  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  wilh  a  mixture  of  sand  and  dung. 
This  sand  keeps  away  the  little  worms  that  spoil 
most  of  our  early  crops,  especially  when  in  a  clay 
soil,  and  the  dung  hastens  their  growth;  and  the 
excellence  of  a  radish  depends  very  much  on  the 
quickness  of  its  growth.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
weekly  to  insure  a  succession.  After  the  first  of  Au- 
gust the  worm  is  nearly  extinct,  and  the  sand  is  no 
longer  necessary.     Yours,  Sic.  R.M.W. 


(From  the  Farmer's  Guide.) 

BUSHES. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country,  the  pasture  grounds 
are  infested,  and  often  overrun  wilh  noxious  shrubs; 
ibis  is  the  most  slovenly  part  of  our  husbandry,  and 
ought  to  be  cured. 

Eradicating  them,  says  Deane,  requires  so  much 
labor,  that  farmers  are  most  commonly  content  with 
cutting  them  once  in  a  few  years.  But  the  more  cut- 
tings they  survive,  the  longer  lived  they  are  apt  to 
be;  and  the  harder  to  kill,  as  the  roots  continually 
gain  strength. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  cutting  bushes  in  the 
summer  will  do  more  towards  destroying  them,  than 
doing  it  in  any  other  season  particularly  in  August. 
Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  wettest  weather 
is  best  for  destroying  shrubs  by  cutting.  Spreading 
plaster  on  ground  where  bushes  have  been  cut,  may 
tend  to  check  their  re-sprouting,  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  grass. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  good  method  of  destroying  bushes, 
to  cut  them  with  hoes  close  to  the  surface,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard;  and  that  more  maybe  destroy- 
ed in  a  day,  in  this  way,  than  in  the  usual  method  of 
cutting  with  a  bush  scythe. 

Bustles  which  grow  in  clusters,  as  alder,  &c.  may 
be  expeditiously  pulled  up  by  oxen;  and  this  is  an  ef- 
fectual way  to  subdue  them. 

Elder  is  considered  harder  to  subdue  than  almost 
any  other  kind  of  bush;  mowing  them  5  times  in  a 
season,  it  is  said,  will  not  kill  them.  The  roots  of 
the  shrub  oak  will  not  be  killed,  but  by  digging  them 
out. 

To  destroy  bushes  in  swamps;  flooding  2  or  3  sum- 
mers is  the  must  approved  method.  But  if  this  is  not 
convenient,  draining  will  so  alter  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  that  the  shrubs,  which  it  naturally  produced  be- 
fore, will  not  be  any  longer  nourished  by  it;  and  one 
cutting  may  be  sufficient. 

After  all,  extirpation,  by  digging  them  out,  and  by 
fire,  is  cheapest  and  most  effectual. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

TO  MAKE  POPOSEE. 

Julyi,  1832. 

Dried  flower  leaves  put  in  a  covered  vase,  with 
saltpetre  put  among  them,  say  lialf  an  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  leaves,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  otto  of  roses, 
make  a  fine  substitute  for  fresh  flowers.  The  perfume 
may  be  enjoyed  for  months,  or  even  years,  without 
any  addition. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  making  this  pleasant  little 
fancy,  I  would  say  to  the  lovers  of  Flora,  collect  tlie 
leaves  of  your  wall  flowers,  sweet  scented  honey- 
suckle, some  of  the  most  pleasant  geraniums,  sweet 
briar  and  roses,  with  any  other  of  the  agreeably  scent- 
ed, spread  the  leaves  on  a  cloth,  and  when  sufficiently 
dry,  mix  as  directed  above.  The  little  luxury  will 
pay  the  trouble.  We  may  be  worse  employed  than  in 
conversing  with  flowers.  They  are  innocent  compan- 
ions, at  least;  and  in  those  hours  when  the  most  in- 
dustrious look  for  relaxation  and  amusement,  it  will 
be  happy  for  us  if  we  find  no  society  more  noxious 
than  that  of  these  pure  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  cre- 
ation. A.W. 


nURAI.  ECONOiaY. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SWINE. 

The  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  has  render- 
ed great  service  to  the  community  by  introducing  to 
the  notice  of  farmers  in  this  country,  a  variety  of  this 
animal,  called  the  Bedford  breed. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Fiske,  written  by  his  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln,  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  and  President  of  the  Wor- 
cester Agricultural  Society;  originally  published  in 
the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  lii.  p.  2i!-2: 

"I  have  great  pleasure  in  voluntarily  oftering  my- 
self as  your  compurgator  in  the  representations  with 
■which  you  have  recently  favored  the  public,  of  the 
Bedford  breed  of  swine.  The  care  and  perseverance 
which  have  marked  your  attention  to  the  prospects 
and  value  of  these  animals,  and  the  success  which 
has  followed  your  exertions  to  introduce  them  to  the 
favor  of  jiraclical  farmers  require,  at  least,  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  obligation  from  all  those  who  have  been 
particularly  benehted  by  your  liberality,  and  from  no 
one  more  than  myself.  This  breed  of  swine  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  long  legged,  long  nosed,  flat  sided, 
thriftless  race,  called  by  some  the  Irish  breed,  by 
others  the  Russian,  which  would  barely  pay  by  their 
■weight  fur  ordinary  keeping,  and  never  fur  one  half 
the  expense  of  fattening,  if,  indeed,  grain  would 
make  them  fat. 

"I  had  three  pigs  butchered  from  the  same  litter, 
precisely  seven  and  a  half  monthsold.  Their  weights 
•when  dressed  were  230,  235,  and  238i  pounds. — 
One  sold  in  Boston  for  6i{  cents  per  pound;  the  other 
was  put  up  for  family  use.  The  expense  of  keeping 
and  fattening  these  pigs,  I  am  satisfied,  was  less  than 
any  other  breed  I  have  ever  raised,  and  the  proportion 
of  bone  and  off'al  to  the  valuable  parts,  was  surpris- 
ingly small.  I  have  fifteen  more  on  my  farm,  part 
designed  for  the  market  in  the  spring,  and  part  to  be 
kept  over  as  store  swine;  and  their  appearance  will 
furnish  ocular  satisfaction  of  the  propriety  of  all 
which  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  breed." 

The  above  is  followed  by  a  communication  from 
the  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  in  which  he  says,  '•!  have  obtain- 
ed the  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  this 
breed  of  swine,  from  the  Hon.  T.  Pickering.  He 
saw  them  first  on  a  farm  of  Gen.  Ilidgely,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Baliimore.  Gen.  R.  informed 
him  that  they  were  brought  to  this  country  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Gen.  Washington,  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  committed  them  lo  the  care  of  an  English  farm- 


er by  the  name  of  Parkinson.  This  man  took  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore;  but  instead  of  send- 
ing the  Bvvine  to  Gen.  Washington,  Parkinson  sold 
them.  Gen.  Ridgely  esteemed  them  very  highly, 
and  sent  Col.  Pickering  a  pair  of  them  in  a  vessel 
bound  to  Salem. 

"Mr.  John  Heed,  of  Roxbury,  obtained  the  breed 
from  Col.  P's  stock.  From  Mr.  Reed  I  obtained  the 
offspring  from  separate  litters,  and  transferred  them 
to  Worcester,  where  by  avoiding  the  breed  directly 
ill  and  in,  I  have  preserved  them  without  degenerat- 
ing. The  race  is  most  perfect  and  valuable  when 
unadulterated;  but  affords  a  most  valuable  improve- 
ment to  our  native  breed  when  judiciously  crossed." 

Capt.  John  Mackay,  of  Boston,  has  exhibited  at 
Brighton  a  peculiar  and  excellent  breed  of  swine, 
which  have  repeatedly  received  premiums  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 

The  author  of  Gleanings  in  Husbandry,  an  Eng- 
lish work  of  merit,  says,  "There  is  an  animal  kept 
tame  in  some  of  the  East  India  Islands,  called  Baby- 
rovssa,  of  the  same  genus  as  the  common  swine; 
which,  if  it  would  bear  our  climate,  would  be  a  use- 
ful animal,  as  it  lives  solely  on  herbs  and  the  leaves 
of  trees,  and  never  ravages  gardens  like  swine;  the 
flesh  is  well  tasted." 

The  West  India  Islands  and  the  Azores  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  as  producing  a  fine  and  delicate  breed 
of  pigs,  originally,  it  might  be  presumed,  Spaniards, 
which  have  at  various  periods  found  their  way  tliither; 
such  have  been  used  lor  the  purpose  of  refining  our 
native  breeds. 

South  America  has  also  a  fine  breed  of  pigs.  At 
Lord  Somerville's  show,  in  1809,  Mr.  Gibbs,  seeds- 
man to  the  Boaid  of  Agriculture,  exhibited  a  black 
wild  pig  from  Monte  Video.  The  sow  and  litter 
were  imported  together,  and  were  very  savage. — 
They  were  deep  in  I'orm,  with  very  fine  bone.  One 
of  them  fattened  very  young  to  twenty-four  stone; 
and  although  ripe  and  carrying  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fliiir,  it  had  more  flesh  in  proportion,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  butcher,  than  he  had  ever  before  witnessed. — 
There  was  the  least  possible  oftal,  the  inside  seeming 
to  be  filled  with  flesh.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
great  gut  was  smaller  than  the  smallest  gut  of  a  small 
pig.  This  pork  was  excellent,  inclining  to  the  sa- 
vory. 

It  has  never  occurred,  that  I  am  aware,  to  our 
breeders,  to  preserve  any  of  the  fine  foreign  varieties 
pure,  whence  possibly  a  still  more  delicate  pork  might 
be  raised  than  any  we  at  present  possess,  granting 
the  attempt  were  made  with  those  which  furnish 
muscular  flesh  or  lean,  as  well  as  fat.  Some  of  the 
wild  swine  of  the  opposite  continent  are  well  adapted 
to  such  purposes,  and  are  besides  very  prolific. — 
Most  countries  abounding  with  forests  have  herds  of 
swine;  these  animals,  under  such  circumstances,  being 
always  ready  lo  quit  domestication.  I  remember, 
very  many  years  ago,  two  young  boars  retiring,  on 
French  leave,  to  an  extensive  wood,  then  the  proper- 
ty of  Mrs.  Eldred,  between  Colchester  and  Mersea 
Island,  which  became  subsequently,  during  several 
years,  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood. 


(From  the  Monthly  Magazine.) 

MILK. 

An  easy  melhod  of  rtmomng  the  tasle  of  garlic,  or 

of  turnips,  from  milk,  and  thus  preventing  it  in 

butter. 

As  the  dairy  is  found  of  much  importance  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  the  following  is 
offered  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  your 
miscellany.  The  object  of  the  present  essay,  is  to 
avoid  an  inconvenience  to  which  our  dairy  issubjected, 
and  to  convert  it  into  an  advantage.  The  following 
plan  is  recommended,  as  a  method  of  removing  the 
garlic  taste  from  milk,  and  producing  sweet  good  but- 
ter, in  place  of  that  which  is  generally  considered  so 
disagreeable. 


When  the  milk  is  new  from  the  cow,  put  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  into  every  gallon  of  milk;  stir  it 
through  and  put  the  whole  inio  broad  shallow  dishes, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  above  two  inches  deep.  Let  these 
dishes  be  placed  on  an  open  shelf,  that  the  vapour 
may  pass  freely  and  entirely  away.  When  the  milk 
has  stood  in  this  manner  twelve  hours,  it  may  be  put 
into  the  churn  all  together,  or  only  the  cream,  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  or  practice  of  the 
operator.  Mdk  from  cows  that  have  ]iaslured  on  gar- 
lic, when  managed  in  this  way,  will  be  quite  sweet. 
The  plan  here  proposed  is  founded  on  analogous  ex- 
perience. 

The  feeding  of  cows  on  turnips  communicates  a 
disairreeable  odor  and  taste  to  the  milk  and  butter;  but 
in  many  parts  of  Britain  they  make  excellent  butter 
from  turnip-fed  cows,  by  a  plan  similar  to  the  forego- 
ing. The  bad  taste  of  the  turnip  consists  in  some 
volatile  substance  which  is  evaporated  by  the  hot  wa- 
ter. Garlic  is  much  of  the  same  nature,  but  probably 
more  volatile. — Biscuit,  baked  Irom  garlicky  flour,  has 
no  taste  of  garlic;  but  soft  bread  or  pudding  of  the 
same  flour,  retains  it  strongly,  having  both  experienc- 
ed an  imperfect  evaporation. 


(From  Young's  Farmer's  Calendar.) 
EMPTY  PONDS. 

This  is  a  proper  season  for  emptying  ponds,  and 
cleansing  rivers;  for,  being  early  in  the  summer,  you 
will  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  turning  the 
mud  over,  and  thereby  sweetening  it,  and  laying  it 
into  the  proper  state  for  bringing  on  the  land.  This 
is  a  part  of  husbandry  too  much  neglected  by  many 
farmers;  but  advantage  should  always  be  taken  of  it 
by  a  go(jd  husbandman,  when  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
succeed  a  great  sloven;  for  then  he  will  probably  find 
all  the  ponds,  &.c.  full  of  rich  mud. 

It  is  improbable  that  pond  mud,  especially  if  there 
is  a  stream  into  the  water,  should  ever  fail  of  prov- 
ing a  good  manure,  when  judiciously  used.  The 
method  of  managing  it,  which  has  been  found  the 
most  benefici;il,  is  the  following: 

As  soon  as  the  mud  is  dry,  and  hard  enough  to  spit, 
turn  it  over,  and  three  months  after,  mi-x  it  with  a 
quantity  of  chalk;  if  lime  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  it 
will  bean  excellent  management  to  add  about  one- 
tenth  the  quantity  of  mud  in  lime.  Let  the  whole  be 
mixed  well  together,  and  in  September  turned  over 
again,  and  spread  ujwn  pasture  or  meadow  land  ia 
October. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

ECONOMICAL  BREAD. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haggitt,  of  Durham.  England,  has 
lately  stated  a  successful  experiment  lor  savino-  the 
consumption  of  flour  in  making  bread.  Mr.  Haggitt 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  process:  I  took 
five  prounds  of  bran,  boiled  it,  and  with  the  liquor 
strained  from  it,  kneaded  fifty-six  pounds  of  flour,  add- 
ing the  usual  quantity  of  salt  and  yeast.  When  the 
dough  was  sufficiently  risen  it  was  weighed,  and  di- 
vided into  loaves;  the  weight  before  it  was  put  into 
the  oven  being  ninety  three  pounds  thirteen  ounces,  or 
about  eight  pounds  ten  ounces  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  flour  kneaded  in  the  common  way.  It 
was  then  baked  two  hours,  and  some  time  after  beinir 
drawn,  the  bread  was  weighed,  and  gave  eighty-three 
pounds  and  eight  ounces — loss  in  baking,  ten  pounds 
and  five  ounces.  The  same  quantity  of  flour  kneaded 
with  common  water  loses  about  filteen  pounds,  ten 
ounces  in  the  baking,  and  produces  only  sixty-nine 
pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  bread;  gain  by  my  meth- 
od fourteen  pounds,  that  is,  a  clear  increase  of  one- 
filih  of  the  usual  quantity  of  bread  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  flour.  He  also  states  that  the  bran,  after  being 
used  in  this  way  is  equally  fit  for  many  domestic  pur- 
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HOUSEKEEPING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  following  interesting  and  amusinsf  notices  are 
from  the  pen  ol  the  Conductor  of  the  English  Gar- 
dener's liL^gazine:  ••Few  things  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  Germans  strilie  an  English  resident 
more  than  the  preparation,  far  exceeding  that  in  his 
own  country,  which  they  make  for  the  winter  con- 
sumption of  vegetables.  Sauerkraut  is  a  kind  of 
food  of  which  every  family  stores  up  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  one  or  more  large  casks;  and  in  October  and 
November  the  market  places  are  crowded  with  huge 
white  pyramids  of  cabbages  (all  heart)  for  sale;  and 
in  every  court  and  yard  into  which  an  accidental  peep 
is  obtained,  is  seen  the  bustle  of  preparing  Ihem  for 
use,  and  the  baskets  of  shiedded  cabbage,  which  in 
thai  state  resemble  mountains  of  green  tinged  froth 
or  syllabub.  Kidney  bemis  are  another  vegetable  of 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  the  Germans 
store  up  large  quantities  for  winter  consumption;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  number  of  acres 
of  this  plant,  which  at  first  excite  the  traveller's  sur- 
prise, cultivated  in  the  open  fields,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood even  of  towns  not  very  large.  Of  the  quantity 
of  Kidney  beans  thusstored  in  inns  and  somelamilies, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  fact:  During 
two  days  that  we  spent  in  the  latter  end  of  August, 
at  the  Trierische  Hof,  the  principal  hotel  at  Coblentz, 
firom  eight  to  ten  women  were  constantly  employed 
in  the  yard,  (as  they  probably  had  been  before  our  ar- 
rival, and  contmued  to  be  after  our  departure,)  in 
.trimming  and  slicing  [the  pods  ofl  kidney  beans,  of 
which  besides  a  large  basket  full  next  to  each,  there 
stood  another  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  that  would 
have  filled  a  good  sized  cart.  The  beans  thus  pre- 
pared are  plunged  into  hot  water  for  a  (ew  minutes, 
then  drained,  and  closely  packed  with  salt  in  jars  or 
barrels. 

"In  a  similar  manner  are  stored  in  October,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  the  leafstalks  and  dried  ribs  of 
the  leaves  of  young  turnips,  (after  the  thin  part  of  the 
leaf  has  been  cut  off,)  and  a  portion  of  the  bulb,  all 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch.  Without  this  pro- 
vision of  sauerkraut,  kidney  beans,  and  turnips,  added 
to  an  ample  stock  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  (kept 
in  sand,)  Sec.  all  deposited  in  the  spacious  cellars  with 
which  every  decent  house  is  provided;  and  moreover 
abundance  of  apples,  pears  and  quinces,  both  fresh  and 
dried  (by  being  pared,  cut  intoslicesand  hungon  strings 
near  a  fire;)  a  German  family  would  think  itself  bad- 
ly fortified  against  the  approach  of  winter,  and  would 
relish  very  badly  being  put,  at  this  season,  on  the 
short  and  unvaried  English  commons  of  potatoes,  with 
an  occasional  change  of  borecole  or  Savoy  cabbage. — 
In  fact,  no  German  conceives  he  has  dined  tolerably, 
at  any  season,  without  having  eaten  of  three  or  four 
kinds  of  vegetables.  To  decide  which  is  the  lest 
system,  the  German  or  the  English,  would  require  a 
long  discussion;  but  two  points  seem  clear:  first,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  varied  German  vegetable  fare  in 
England  would  lead  to  a  greater  extension  of  its  hor- 
ticulture; and  secondly,  that  the  English  cannot  fair- 
ly determine  how  far  they  would  prefer  the  German 
system  until  they  have  tried  it.  Many  English  resi- 
dents in  Germany  are  as  loud  as  the  natives  in  the 
praise  of  sauerkraut  when  properly  cooked,  which  is 
everything.  For  these  reasons  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  some  of  our  horticultural  societies  to  procure 
from  the  foreign  ones,  full  and  precise  directions  for 
preparing  and  storing  their  winter  vegetables,  and 
then  offer  premiums  for  the  most  successl'ul  imitation 
of  the  practice  at  home,  giving  a  fair  trial  to  sauer- 
kraut, salted  kidney  beans,  &.c.  by  having  them  ser- 
ved at  their  anniversary  dinners,  cooked  in  the  most 
approved  foreign  modes, as  there  seems  no  good  ground 
why  vegetables  preserved  and  cooked  in  new  ways 
should  not  be  tasted  and  decided  on  at  such  dinners,  as 
well  as  fruits  grown  or  kept  by  new  processes." 
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For  1th  mo.  (July,)  1832,  kept  at  Clermont  Academy,  near  Philadelphia,  by  S.  S.  Griscom. 
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Summary. 
Mean  of  thermometer  at  sunrise,  63.7. 
Mean  at  mid  day,  84.2. 
Mean  for  the  month,  73.95. 
INIinimum,  57  on  13lh  and  2Sd. 
Maximum,  97  on  7th. 
Range  40°. 

Coldest  day,  66  on  Uth. 
Warmest  day,  83.5  on  7th. 
Aurora  on  26th. 
Rain  on  14  days. 
Electrical  phenomena  on  14  days. 
Days  of  fair  weather  24. 
Days  of  clouds  7. 
Wind  west   on  254  days. 
Wind  east  on  54  days. 
Thermometer  above  76°  on  29  days. 
80°  at  9  P.  M.  on  7lh. 
Upon  the  whole   a  pleasant  month,   though  the 
rains  were  too  light  to  wet  the  ground  thoroughly — 
the  weather  for  harvest  very  fine. 

MEMOR.\^DA. 

6th.  Exceedingly  warm  weather  for  several  days 
— roads  dusty.  7th.  Beginning  wheat  harvest  in 
New  Jersey.  9th.  24  days  since  we  have  had  rain 
enough  to  lay  the  dust,  or  stop  the  haymakers  except 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  IGlh.  Fine  showers, 
but  not  enough  to  wet  the  dust  thoroughly,  though 
very  refreshing  to  the  gardens  and  grass.  14th.  It 
has  rained  every  day  for  the  last  fi've,  but  in  small 
quantity,  welting  mellow  ground  about  6  inches;  In- 
dian corn  growing  rapidly.  16th.  At  2,  P.  M.  two 
or  three  claps  of  very  heavy  thunder  from  a  small 
cloud  which  arose  in  the  west,  with  a  little  rain, 
W6.  17th.  Farmers  busy  in  housing  their  wheat; 
will  mostly  finish  this  week,  getting  in  a  good  crop 


in  the  finest  order.  19th.  At  3  P.  M.  during  a 
shower  from  the  west,  much  large  hail  fell  for  seve- 
ral minutes — the  wind  blew  a  heavy  gale  from  W 
and  broke  many  trees — thermometer  fell  15°.  At  6 
P.  M.  another  gust  from  N.  W.  with  very  high  wind, 
lightning  and  thunder — rained  very  fast  for  half  aa 
hour. — Althcas  beginning  to  flower.  21st.  Very 
beautiful  cumulo  cirrus  to  day  and  yesterday.  22d. 
Remarkably  dense  cirro  stratus — in  evening  clear— 
the  sky  remarkably  red  half  an  hour  alter  sunset. 
23d.  The  reflection  after  sunset  more  remarkable 
than  yesterday,  remaining  bright  till  9,  P.  M.  26th. 
A  number  of  falling  stars  in  the  evening.  29th.  In 
the  night  much  lightning  and  heavy  thunder — one 
clap  unusually  loud  and  heavy,  shaking  the  windows 
violently — the  electricity  seemed  to  be  passing  be- 
tween two  clouds,  one  in  N.  W.  and  the  other  in  S. 
E.  without  striking  the  earth.  30th.  The  rain  con- 
tinues gently,  will  be  very  useful  to  the  corn,  which 
is  said  to  sufl^er  much  from  the  dry  weather  a  little 
north  of  us — much  oats  cut,  the  crop  fair  and  grain 
well  filled  in  this  neighborhood. — Altheas  very  full  of 
bloom. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  I  examined  the 
limb  of  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard  belonging  to  my 
uncle,  J.  Denn,  near  Saleiti,  N.  J.,  which  I  girdled 
near  the  body  of  the  tree  10  years  ago — a  ring  of  bark 
i  of  an  inch  broad  quite  to  the  wood  was  taken  off, 
and  has  so  remained  ever  since.  The  wood  appears 
dry  on  the  surface  but  sound.  Thebranch  has  grown 
beyond  the  ring  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter  since 
the  wound,  while  the  part  next  the  tree  has  not  in- 
creased perceptibly.  It  has  borne  good  frnit  every 
year  and  still  looks  flourishing,  with  a  number  of  ap- 
ples on  it.  Although  the  wood  has  increased  in  di- 
ameter considerably,  the  branches  do  not  appear  to 
have  increased  in  length  at  all. 
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CABBAGE  SEED,  &c. 

For  sale  at  the   American   Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  the  following  seeds,  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality: 
EARLIEST  FRENCH,  a  very  fine  variety, 
EARLV  GEORGE,  I  E.   BATTERSEA, 

EARLY'  YORK,  E.  SAVOY,  or  CHOU  DE 

E.  SUGARLOAF,  |       MILAN, 

E.  HEART-SHAPED,  IMPERIAL, 

E.  WELLINGTON,  | 

BROCCOLI;  CAULIFLOWER;  CRESS;  Long  Green 
Cucumber  for  pickles;  Brussels  and  Hanover  Sprouts; 
Radish,  and  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants  are  for 
sale  at  the  experimental  farm  connected  with  the 
American  Farmer  establishment: — 

NEW  PINE.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all  Ihe 
varieties  for  productiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  fruit, 
many  of  which  measured  the  past  season  four  inches  in 
circumference,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  cul- 
ture or  thinning  out.     Price  i'2  jier  hundred. 

EARLY  SCARLET,  LATE  BOURBON  PINE, 
LARGE  EARLY  SCARLET,  price  §1  per  hundred.— 
glCP'These  three  kinds  are  those  from  which  garden- 
ers generally  supply  our  market. 

Roseberry,  Doumton,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet. 
Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Raspberry  Haulbois,  M'ew  Black 
jyjusk  Hautbois,  IVitmot  Superb,  Keene's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

MELON,  METHVEN  CASTLE,  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  gl  per  pair. 

The  best  season  for  transplanting  Strawberries  is 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  September.  The  plants 
can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  union.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  immediately  to 

\.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Office  Jlmericaii  Farmer, 
RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

We  have  also  for  sale  Rhubakb  Plants,  for  tarts, 
for  a  notice  of  which  see  this  week's  number  of  the 
Farmer  Price,  for  year  old  plants,  I24  cents  each— 
for  two  year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  SEAKALE  PLANTS,  25  cents  each. 


IMPROVED  MILCH  CATTLE  WANTED. 

A  young  Bull,  not  vicious;  and  a  few  Heifers,  or 
Cows,  of  the  Improved  Shorthorn  Durham,  of  pure 
blood;  or  cross  on  the  North  Devon,  or  Alderney  stock, 
of  pure  blood,  may  find  a  purchaser  at  fair  prices,  if 
their  owners  will  direct  a  line  to  the  post-master,  at 
Tye  River  Mills,  Nelson  County,  Virginia,  giving  the 
pedigree,  size,  color,  ai;e,  capacity  for  milk  and  price. 
It  13  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  that  they 
are  sought;  and  it  will  be  no  objection  if  they  are  of 
moderate  size  only.  It  is  all  important  that  they  be 
descended  from  Cows  that  give  quantities  of  rich  milk. 
Cows  in  calf  by  an  improved  Shorthorn  Durham  Bull, 
would  be  preferred.  3'        Ju|y  27. 


ORCHARD   CRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  PRIME  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED,  that  is 
clear  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash  will  be  given. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 
Who  has  in  store  RUTA  BAGA  and  TURNIP  SEEDS, 
and  a  general  assorlmentof  G.ARDEN  SEEDS,  thirty- 
four  pounds  EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE  SEED,  just 
received  from  London. 

Also,  his  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  such  as  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  and  Tobac- 
co Cultivators,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  his  Patent  Cy- 
lindrical Straw  Cutters,  and  common  Dutch  Cutting 
Boxes,  &c.  &c.  Wrought  and  Cast  Share  PLOUGHS, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  six  inch  Seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  Three  Horse  Plough,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  warranted,  and  with  his  very 
reduced  prices,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  liberal  patronage. 


B.a.i:.TiXiioiiz:  fricss  ctthbei'IT. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS,TURNIP  SEED,  &c. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  tlieir  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced. 

The  kinds  now  on  hand  are,  large  Early  Scarlet; 
large  dark  old  Pine;  French  red  Alpine  and  Faulkner's 
late  Scarlet,  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  gl  per  hundred; 
large  dark  musk  Hautboys;  new  black  musk  do;  white 
monthly;  scarletLima;  Dawnton,  Wilmot's  superb  and 
Roseberry,  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  $-i  per  hundred. 

$:^Our  nursery  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  the 
point  destined  at  its  commencement.  We  have  now 
closely  planted  about  13  acres  with  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

TURNIP  SEED  of  various  kinds  and  many  other 
freeh  seeds,  for  summer  and  tall  [danting. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
_  Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pralt-st.  wharf. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  of  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  ra.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  of  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  tiventy-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $jOO  was  oflercd  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  JNlarch's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  sou  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
following'  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  Wildair, 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  washy  Aja.\,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  VVallicr,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair,  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  5.  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
g-  g-  g-  S-  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
Hexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con 
tention,  and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Truffle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Trutlle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  -ims 


B.M.TiMORE  Marret — A  Considerable  advance  will 
be  noticed  in  our  quotations  of  wheat,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that'wefquote  dfsfred;  the  parcels  sold  at 
our  quotation-  were  uncommonly  fine,  free  from  garlic, 
and  every  other  foreign  seed.  In  other  articles  there 
is  little  or  no  change. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  1 6  00  a 20.00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  -'6.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00. 

Flour— best  white  wheal  family,  J7. 25  (1  7. 60;  super 
Howard-street,  6.60  n  6.62^;  city   mills,  6.37^0  6.60; 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl    3  60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.27  a  1.30;    while  do  1.27  a  1.32;   Susq. 

— Corn,  white,  Tin  — ,  yellow  71  a  — ;  Rye,  60  a  63 
—Oats,  32  a  35 — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  — a Timotht,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Glass 

a Herd's,  75   a  87i-Luccrne  —  n  S7J  lb. — 

Barley, -Flaxseed  1.60  a  1.62-CoTToN.Va.SalO— Lou. 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  a.  lIJ-Tenn.S  a.  — ;  N.  Car.  S  a  .  10- 
Upland  8a  II— Whisket,  hhds.  Utp.SlJa  32;  in  bbls. 

33A  a  34 Wool,  If'ashed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  60;  three  quarters  do. 
40  a  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  a  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  o 
27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemi-,  Russia, t on,  J220  c  — ;  Country,  devv-rotled. — 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rolled.  7a  8c. Ftalhers,  36  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a ,  ground.  1 .50  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,  graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30. On ;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —  Prime  Beefon  the  hoof,  6.00  a6.75— 
Oak    wood,  3.00    a  3.25  — Hickory,  4.60   a  . 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEKD. 

A  small  lot  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  of  present  year's 
growth,  just  received  and  for  sale  by 

Aug.  10  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Ai  gust  Hi,  183-i. 


Aracacha. — We  publish  in  anolher  part  of  this 
number,  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Aracacha,  from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and  Jour- 
nal. This  article  we  presume  is  Irom  the  pen  of  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell  of  Massachusetts,  as  we  know  of 
no  other  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  whose  report  of  the  result  of  his  experiments 
■with  aracacha  we  have  noticed.  We  were  much  sur- 
prised, on  reading  the  article,  to  find  thai  Mr.  Lowell 
construed  our  remarks  on  his  former  publication  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  intended  by  us — he 
supposes  we  considered  his  remarks  in  sonje  de- 
gree an  impeachment  of  the  value  of  our  exertions; 
this  we  do  assure  Mr.  Lowell  never  once  entered  our 
minds,  and  if  any  part  of  our  article  bears  such  a  con- 
struction we  are  truly  sorry  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
we  felt  very  much  tlaltered  with  the  disposition  made 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  roots  we  sent 
them,  nor  were  we  less  so  with  the  exertions  made 
by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  experiment,  though  the  result 
proved  contrary  to  our  hopes,  but  not  altogether  ad- 
verse to  our  expectations.  If  iMr.  Lowell  will  refer 
to  our  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ety,  he  will  find  that  we  did  not  much  expect  the 
aracacha  to  succeed  so  far  north.  In  that  letter  we 
remarked — "I  am  somewhat  fearful  that  your  season 
•will  not  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  attain  a 
,  proper  size."  (See  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  page  45,  vol.  13,  American 
Farmer.) 

We  concur  fully  with  Mr.  Lowell,  that  it  is  "as 
solemn  a  duty  of  every  cultivator  to  announce  to  the 
public  his  failures,  as  well  as  his  successes,"  in  all 
esperimenls.  For,  while  the  publication  of  success- 
ful experiments  contributes  to  the  profiis  of  cultiva- 
tors, that  of  failures  saves  them  from  loss  of  time  and 
expense  in  like  experiments.  We  also  concur  with 
Mr.  Lowell,  that  his  experiment  was  a  fair  one,  and 
he  will  see  by  reference  to  the  letter  indicated  above, 
that  the  result  of  it  was  not  altogether  unexpected  by 
us. 

As  to  our  experiment,  which  Mr.  Lowell  alludes 
to  in  a  style  of  somewhat  questionable  courtesy,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  we  did  succeed  beyond  our 
expectations,  notwithstanding  we  did  not  "raise  one 
bushel  fit  for  the  table."  We  never  expected  to  raise 
edible  roots  from  the  first  year's  planting — it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  result  as  it  would 
be  altogether  unparalleled.  Mr.  Lowell  is  surely 
aware,  that  all  plants  require  a  considerable  length  of 
time  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  ne\y  climate;  more  es- 
pecially so  when  the  new  climate  is  so  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  their  native  country,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  aracacha.  And  it  is  with  no  little  surprise 
that  we  find  Mr.  Lowell  recognising  this  very  prin- 
ciple in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  after  having  enquir- 
ed of  us  whether  we  raised  "one  bushel  fit  for  the 
table,''  plainly  implying  that  if  we  were  as  successful 
as  we  had  announced,  we  ought  to  have  raised  perfect 
roots  the  first  year.  We  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  de- 
rived from  our  experiment,  that  "aracacha  may  be 
raised  as  easily  as  the  parsnip."  Did  we  not  also 
plainly  say  that  this  could  not  be  expected  till  the 
plant  should  have  become  acclimated?  Indeed  Mr. 
Lowell  is  unreasonable  in  his  expectations  of  the  re- 
rult  of  a  first  attempt  at  cultivating  this  plant,  and  we 
must  add,  altogether  inconsistent  with  liimself.  He 
says — "any  vegetable  to  be  of  permanent  value,  should 
at  least  yield  eight  fold.  The  sweet  potato,  even 
here,  yields  ordinarily  twenty  five  told,  or  one  bushel 
yields  twenty-five.  The  Irish  potato  yields  from 
ten  to  fifteen  fold.  If  then,  this  new  acquisition  had 
yielded  even  eight  fold — and  if  it  did  not  it  would  not 
merit  cultivation — why  have  we  not  the  evidence  of 
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its  goodness  and  abundance  for  the  tablel'"  We  most 
truly  regret  the  necessity  we  find  ourselves  under, 
of  saying  ihiit  the  sentence  just  quoted  from  Mr. 
Lowell's  article,  evinces  a  spirit  in  relation  to  us  and 
our  allem|)t  to  introduce  the  aracacha,  altogether  in- 
consistent wilh  that  professed  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper.  We  would  ask  Mr.  Lowell,  if  the  sweet 
potato  yielded  twenty-five  fold  the  first  year  after  it 
was  brought  from  its  native  climate?  Does  not  the 
Irish  potato  brought  from  South  America,  require  se- 
veral years  to  adapt  it  to  our  northern  climate,  before 
it  will  yield  ten  or  fifteen  fold?  Can  Mr.  Lowell  point 
out  a  single  exotic  plant  that  will  promptly  adapt  itself 
to  a  new,  very  distant,  and  very  different  climate,  and 
yield  a  profitable  crop  at  the  first  attempt  at  cultiva- 
ting it? 

We  are  compelled  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  "the 
most  discouraging  fact  which  has  yet  attracted  Mr. 
Lowell's  notice"— the  statement  of  Wra.  K.  Prince, 
Esq.  that  their  establishment  had  cultivated  aracacha 
for  several  years  without  difficulty."  From  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Prince,  Mr.  Lowell  considers  it  "clear 
that  it  never  can  be  cultivated  with  success  as  a  com- 
mon culinary  vegetable.  It  would  have  spread  be- 
fore this  time  throughout  the  state  of  New  York." — 
At  the  time  Mr.  Prince's  statement  appeared,  we  in- 
tended to  have  asked  Mr.  P.  for  an  explanation,  as  it 
really  was  calculated  to  do  the  aracacha  an  injury. — 
Mr.  Prince  has  cultivated  the  aracacha,  it  is  true,  but 
he  has  cultivated  it  in  pots  in  his  hothouse  and  frames, 
in  which  it  never  can  be  made  to  yield  edible  roots. 
With  Mr.  Prince  it  has  merely  been  kept  as  a  curi- 
ous plant,  yielding  but  a  very  few  oft'sels,  and  never 
was  attempted  to  be  cultivated  as  a  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. We  were  at  Mr.  Prince's  establishment  last 
October,  and  then  saw  the  aracacha  in  small  pels,  in 
a  frame — the  very  roots  we  had  presented  to  him. 
These  plants  had  scarcely  grown  an  inch,  whilst  ours 
from  the  same  parcel  as  those  of  Mr.  P.  had  grown 
more  than  twenty  fold.  After  this  explanation,  we 
ask  Mr.  Lowell  if  this  is  fairly  to  be  considered  "the 
most  discouraging  fact,"  and  if  from  it  we  are  to  infer 
that  aracacha  "never  can  be  cultivated  with  success 
as  a  common  culinary  vegetable?" 

We  must  remark  here,  in  relation  to  our  own  ex- 
periment, that  although  we  succeeded  as  well  as  we 
had  any  reason  to  expect  in  cultivating  the  aracacha 
last  year,  we  met  with  an  accident  in  March  last  that 
almost  annihilated  our  hopes.  In  removing  from  our 
former  residence  at  that  time,  our  roots  reserved  for 
planting  were  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  IMarch,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  we  had  about  a  dozen  that  escap- 
ed untouched,  which  are  now  growing  thriftily,  and 
we  still  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  present  to  Mr.  Lowell 
one  of  the  best  vegetables  he  ever  had  upon  his  table. 
^The  Editor  of  the  Ne>v  England  Farmer  will 
much  oblige  Gideon  B.  Smith  by  copying  these  re- 
marks into  his  paper. 


raised  her,  considers  her  and  the  breed  equal  in  all 
respects  to  any  other  breed.  The  cow  is  a  Luffaloe, 
or  hornless  cow,  and  the  calf  will  probably  be  the 
same,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  horns  as  yet.  We 
consider  this  calf  the  most  valuable  animal  now  in  this 
country  for  im|)roving  stock,  and  he  will  bo  sold  for 
one  half  the  price  usually  charged  for  Durham  Short- 
horns. The  cow  is  SIX  years  old  last  spring,  and  the 
two  will  be  sold  together  for  §175— or  #100  for  either, 
if  immediately  applied  for. 


Mangel  Wurzel. — This  root  is  not  sufficiently 
known  or  cultivated  in  this  country.  Last  spring  we 
had  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  for  early  corn,  but 
there  being  more  than  we  wanted  for  that  purpose, 
we  split  the  lands  and  planted  half  an  acre  in  mangel 
wurzel,  dropping  the  seeds  one  foot  apart.  Wo  have 
run  a  small  plough  through  them  twice,  and  hoed  out 
the  weeds  once.  Many  of  the  roots  are  now  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long.  The  piece  of  ground  will  undoubtedly  yield  a 
greater  weight  of  food  for  cattle,  than  could  have  been 
obtained  from  it  in  any  other  vegetable.  To  insure  the 
speedy  and  general  vegetation  of  mangel  wurzel  seed,it 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twelve  hours  before 
planting.  The  seeds  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  beets 
are  a  long  time  in  vegetating,  and  many  never  come  up 
at  all,  when  not  thus  soaked. 


Grf.en  Corn. — The  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer cultivates  a  variety  of  corn  for  table  use  of  a  very 
superior  variety.  It  is  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  early  yellow,  or  golden  sioux,  sugar  corn,  or  in- 
deed any  other  variety  we  have  seen.  The  grain  is 
very  white  and  of  exceedingly  fine  flavor.  The  ear  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  some  other  kinds,  but  the  grain 
is  much  larger  than  the  early  yellow.  The  stalks 
seldom  grow  higher  than  four  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
tassel,  and  we  plant  it  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  from  hill  to  hill.  We  call  it  "earliest  white 
corn."  

Chick  Peas,  Cicer  arietinwn. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  vegetables  ever  placed  upon  the  table, 
when  served  up  like  common  green  peas.  The  flavor 
of  them  resembles  that  of  green  corn  and  green  peas 
mixed.  They  are  not  so  productive  as  common  peas, 
and  are  later;  but  their  excellence  fully  compensates 
for  these  deficiencies.  They  are  planted  as  other 
peas  in  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  cultivated  like  peas. 
The  plants  grow  about  a  foot  high,  and  resemble  sinall 
locust  trees.  They  do  best  in  rich  sandy  loam,  in  a 
hiffh  situation. 


A  Fine  Calf.— We  have  a  bull  calf,  now  four 
months  old,  that  is  really  a  prodigy  both  in  size  and 
form.  We  have  seen  many  of  all  the  different  breeds, 
but  never  saw  one  of  its  age  that  would  either  weigh 
or  measure  wilh  this  one  by  one-third.  There  is  a  full 
blooded  Durham  Shorthorn  bull  that  runs  with  him, 
nine  monllis  old,  that  will  neither  weigh  nor  measure 
with  him  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  He  is  heavier 
than  a  two  year  old  Devon  heifer  that  runs  with  hiiti. 
His  form  is  as  remarkable  as  his  size.  His  chest  is 
deep,  loins  broad,  ribs  barrel  form,  breast  full,  hams 
square,  and  legs  short  and  straight.  His  hair  is  long 
and  silky,  and  color  bright  brindle  on  a  while  ground. 
The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a  very  large  well  formed  cow 
of  the  Teeswater  and  Holderness  breeds — the  sire  of 
the  calf  is  of  the  same  cross,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Durham  Shorthorn  breed.  We  cannot 
judge  of  the  quality  of  this  cow  as  a  milker,  as  she 
has°always  been  allowed  to  raise  her  calves  by  suck- 
ling, but  Mr.  Sprigg  of  Washington  county,  Md.  who 


The  Blood  Carrot,  is  incomparably  the  best  of 
all  the  varieties  of  this  root.  It  is  very  sweet,  much 
more  tender  than  any  other,  and  not  so  hard  to  digest. 
This  is  the  only  carrot  we  ever  allow  to  reach  our 
table.  The  root  is  erroneously  called  blood  es.not;  it 
is  more  properly  a  deep  purple. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
In  the  ".Memoirs  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Apicullural 
Society,"  vol.  iii.  page  120  of  the  Appendix,  is  a  pa- 
per signed  John  R.  Evans,  which  states,  in  substance, 
that  p°osts  in  a  fence  will  last  much  the  longer  for  set- 
ting them  with  the  tops  down.  In  a  note  on  this  ar- 
ticfe  the  Hon.  Richard  Peters  says, 

I  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  fact  above  sta- 
ted. I  do  not  pretend  accurately  and  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  it.  I  conjectured,  that  by  reversing  the 
vessels  in  which  the  sap  had  been  accustomed  to  cir- 
culate, whilst  the  tree  was  in  life,  the  moisture  drawn 
up  by 'the  sun,  in  vessels  even  of  dead  timber,  was 
impeded  by  the  reversed  position.  Had  the  posts  been, 
as  they  generally  are,  placed  with  their  but  ends 
downward,  the  vessels  designed  for  circulation  of  sap, 
mioht  be  filled  with  moisture  from  the  air  or  earth. 
However  fanciful  this  conjecture  may  appear,  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Evans,  is  important,  and  prov- 


ed in  many  instances. 


R.  Peters. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
CURSION IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1832. 

Br  THE  EDITOK. 

(Continued  from  page  15G.) 
In  passing  from  "  JVitliyicood"  to  "Campvere,'"  af- 
ter a  short  ride,  we  entered  into  the  road  leading  to 
Cletnenl's-ferry,  and  continuing  down,  passed  seve- 
ral rice  plantations  situated  on  the  same  swamp;  soon 
after  leaving  the  last,  (Mr.  H.  Rose's)  it  is  necessary 
to  cross  the  country  and  get  into  another  road  leading 
from  Clement's- ferry,  along  the  eastern  branch  of 
Cooper-river.  The  road  which  connects  these  two, 
passes  through  a  tract  of  country  thickly  wooded 
with  pine,  interspersed  with  a  few  scattering  oaks. 
It  appears  to  be  principally  a  pine  barren  and  unfit  for 
culture:  we,  of  course,  speak  only  of  that  part  through 
which  our  road  lay.  As  soon  as  the  river  road  is 
reached,  we  again  turned  to  the  north,  and  a  drive  of 
a  few  miles  brought  us  to  "  Campvere,'"  the  residence 
of  Col.  John  Bryan,  situated  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
Cooper-river. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  Col.  Bryan  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  at  home,  and  were  most 
hospitably  received  by  them.  The  first  afternoon 
was  spent  in  viewing  the  shrubbery  and  inspecting  a 
new  and  excellent  rice-mill  which  was  completed  last 
fall.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  over 
the  rice-fields:  the  cold  weather  had  backened  the 
crop  very  much,  and  the  late  heavy  falls  of  rain,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  with  cold  weather,  had  proved 
rather  injurious.  Although  a  part  had  been  sown 
some  time,  yet  it  was  but  partially  up,  the  whole  crop 
was  not  in,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rains,  the  hands 
were  employed  in  listing  and  bedding  the  ground  for 
corn,  instead  of  planting  the  rice  crop.  We  walked 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  squares,  and  were  very 
minute  in  our  inquiries,  to  which  we  received  very 
full  and  satisfactory  replies;  but  as  Col.  Bryan  has 
consented,  at  our  request,  to  give  a  detailed  statement 
of  his  whole  course  of  culture,  we  deem  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  enter  into  any  particulars,  as  it  will  be  done 
so  much  the  better  by  him,  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
minute  in  his  directions,  conscious  as  we  are,  that 
they  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  to 
those  who  have  attended  to  this  crop  for  several 
years,  but  more  especially  to  those  who  are  either 
just  commencing,  or  are  situated  in  those  sections  of 
country  where  the  culture  has  not  reached  the  same 
degree  of  perfection. 

We  are  much  in  want  of  a  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  rice,  which  may  be  considered  elementary,  for  al- 
thouo;h  we  have  published  much  on  the  subject,  yet 
all  of  our  writers  have  started,  with  the  supposition, 
that  much  is  already  known  by  the  reader,  and  they 
have  generally,  merely  communicated  the  common 
courses  of  culture,  without  stating  by  what  rules  they 
are  governed,  and  what  alterations  they  would  make 
in  certain  contingencies  to  which  this  crop  is  exposed 
every  year.  In  consequence  of  which,  these  commu- 
nications are  by  many  considered  defective,  fur  al- 
though, no  crop  among  us  has  had  more  attention 
paid  it,  and  the  culture  of  which  has  been  more  im- 
proved, of  late  years,  yet  there  is  none,  for  which  ge- 
neral directions  are  so  illy  adapted.  Every  operation 
from  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  land  to  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crop  depends  on  certain  contingencies 
which  are  apt  to  vary,  and  consequently,  require  va- 
riations in  the  course  of  management,  hence  it  hap- 
pens that  no  directions  for  the  culture  of  this  crop  can 
be  implicitly  followed,  unless  these  are  noticed  and 
guarded  against.  But  as  they  have  not  generally 
been  attended  to  in  these  several  communications,  the 
young  planter,  who  relies  on  them,  finds  himself  un- 
prepared for  these  emergencies,  and  consequently  ci- 
ther acts  in  the  dark  and  oftenei  injures  his  crop  than 
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benefits  it,  or  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  older 
and  more  experienced  planter.  There  is  no  crop 
which  requires  more  skill  and  science  in  its  culture 
than  this,  and  although  it  has  been  much  more  im- 
proved than  any  other,  yet,  it  is  far  from  being  per- 
fect. Numerous  experiments  are  still  necessary  to 
settle  the  disputed  points,  (which  are  not  a  few,)  and 
there  are  many  practices  which  are  now  considered 
as  settled,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be  ma- 
terially altered.  It  is  to  supply  some  of  the  omissions 
referred  to,  by  us  above,  that  Col.  Bryan  will  direct 
his  attention,  and  he  will,  therefore,  enter  into  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  which  to  many  may  seem  unne- 
cessary, but  which  we  have  specially  requested  of 
him,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  both  his  experience  and 
the  situation  of  his  plantation  will  enable  him  to  fur- 
nish us  with  what  we  have  desired  in  full. 

Although  we  thall  not  for  the  reason  stated,  give 
the  management  of  the  crops  on  this  plantation,  yet 
we  cannot  leave  it  without  noticing  more  in  detail 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  than  we  intend 
o-enerally  to  do  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  found 
It,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  place.  Our 
readers  will,  we  hope,  pardon  us  for  giving  them  a 
description  of  "  Campvere,"  and  a  short  account  of 
its  arrangement. 

The  public  road  runs  along  to  the  south  of  the  man- 
sion, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  in  sight. 
The  gates  open  immediately  on  it:  entering  through 
which,  you  pass  along  an  avenue  of  large  and  beauti- 
ful live  oaks,  seventy-five  feet  apart  each  way, 
which  are  continued  from  the  gate  to  the  lawn,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  house.  On  either  side  of 
this  avenue,  and  distant  about  thirty  or  forty  feel 
from  the  rows  of  oaks,  are  hedges  of  the  Cherokee 
rose,  planted  on  banks,  and  of  considerable  height. — 
Beyond  these  are  two  small  fields  of  ten  acres  each, 
which  being  kept  constantly  under  culture,  have  a 
neat  appearance,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  Driving  through  this  avenue  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  you  arrive  at  a  lawn,  which  is  almost  a  square, 
containing  several  acres,  coated  with  a  thick  turf  of 
grass,  and  studded  with  large  live  oak  and  other 
trees,  the  former  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  avenue,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
lawn,  but  partly  concealed  by  some  of  the  oaks,  is  the 
mansion,  a  large  two  storied  wooden  edifice,  with  a 
piazza  on  the  south  front  and  a  portico  on  the  north. 
To  the  east  of  the  house  forming  that  side  of  the 
square,  aie  a  carriage- house,  stables,  cow-house,  &c. 
whilst  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  other  offices. 

On  both  branches  of  Cooper-river,  as  far  up  as  it  is 
practicable  to  cultivate  rice,  the  whole  of  the  swamp 
IS  cleared,  and  under  culture,  so  that  in  passing  down 
them,  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  fields  and 
settlements  are  presented  to  view.  These  even  in 
the  dreary  montlis  of  winter  present  handsome  views; 
but  when  covered  with  the  rich  luxuriant  crops  of 
rice,  extending  from  the  high  land,  even  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  whilst  the  sloping  grounds  in  the 
rear  are  covered  with  crops  of  waving  corn,  potatoes, 
&c.,  and  the  back  ground  is  relieved  by  the  dark 
masses  of  wood,  which  every  where  ineet  the  eye, 
and  are  varied  in  their  shades,  by  their  approach  or 
recess  from  the  river,  and  the  numerous  clearings 
which  indent  them,  forms  un  tout  ensemble,  which  is 
scarcely  excelled  in  this  state,  for  loveliness  and  lux- 
urious appearance. 

What  we  have  here  detailed  is  common  to  both 
branches,  and  are  enjoyed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  each  plantation.  None  of  the  views,  however, 
which  we  saw,  equals  that  from  "  Campvere,'  espe- 
cially when  seen  from  the  north  portico  of  the  man- 
sion. Immediately  at  your  feet  you  behold  a  beauti- 
ful shrubbery,  tastefully  laid  out  and  filled  with  many 
choice  exotic  ]ilants,  and  a  large  number  of  our  own 
beautiful  indigenous  shrubs  and  tie^s  Beyond  this 
are  seen  the  cum  and  rice-fields,  the  river,and  near  to 
it,  a  new  and  handsome  mill  recently  erected  by  Col. 
Bryan.     Extending  the   view  beyond  the  river,  you 
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behold  a  continuation  of  rice-fields,  for  several  miles 
up  and  down,  the  whole  interrupted  but  by  one  small 
parcel  of  highland,  running  down  to  the  river,  and 
abruptly  terminated  by  a  steep  blufi",  which  gives  a 
variety  to  the  whole.  Looking  to  the  west,  the  first 
place  seen  is  the  "Hut,''  the  residence  of  \V.  Harles- 
ton,  Esq.,  and  next  to  it  Bonneau's  ferry,  which  is 
rendered  interesting  by  the  number  of  passengers 
crossing,  who  can  be  seen  as  they  drive  to  and  from 
the  boats.  On  the  highland,  almost  immediately  op- 
posite, appears  the  "Villa,"  owned  by  J.  E.  Bon- 
neau,  Esq.  which  with  its  various  buildings  are  fully 
exposed  to  view,  and  presents  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. A  little  higher  up  the  river  is  seen  "Rich- 
mond," the  residence  of  Mrs.  Rutledge.  The  man- 
sion is  placed  on  a  high  and  commanding  hill,  crown- 
ed with  numerous  large  live  oak  trees — from  the 
house  the  ground  slopes  rapidly  to  the  rice-fields,  and 
pr^ents  a  beautiful  green  lawn,  here  and  there  reliev- 
ed,\iy  single  trees. 

Ascending  the  river,  on  the  same  side,  and  adjoin- 
ing each  other  are  seen  in  succession,  the  fields  and 
buildings  of  "Farmjield,"  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Corbet,  Esq.  "Bosses,"  of  N.  Harleston,  Esq.  and 
^'Hyde-Park,"  estate  of  the  late  Isaac  Ball.  "Lim- 
erick," situated  at  the  head  of  this  branch,  is  also  par- 
tially seen.  Following  the  river  down,  you  behold 
on  the  south  side  "Longioood,"  the  residence  of  Al- 
fred Huger,  Esq.,  and  the  "Middlehtrgh  Mills,"  and 
settlement,  owned  by  Jonathan  Lucas,  Esq.,  and 
which  adjoins  Campvere.  To  the  west  are  seen  the 
"Blessing  Plantation,"  and  the  "Hagan,"  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  John  Huger,  situated  at  the  "T,"  as 
the  fork  of  the  river  is  called.  Owing  to  some  wood- 
land, which  remains  still  uncleared,  the  plantations 
situated  on  French  quarter  creek,  cannot  be  seen. — 
Extending  the  view  beyond  the  "Hasan,"  the  plan- 
tation of  Col.  William  A.  Carson,  distant  about 
twelve  miles,  is  seen  with  its  mills,  houses,  &c. 

After  viewing  the  landscape,  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  sketch,  the  visiter  will  not  fail  to  descend 
and  examine  the  shrubbery,  which  we  have  adverted 
to,  but  which  deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice 
we  have  bestowed.  This  is  the  largest  we  have  seen 
in  the  southern  states,  occupying  as  it  does  about  five 
acres  of  ground.  The  whole  has  been  designed  and 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bryan,  to  whose 
taste  and  skill  we  bear  most  willing  testimony.  It  is 
situated  principally  on  the  north  front  of  the  house, 
but  also  extends  around,  so  as  to  embrace  both  the 
east  and  the  west  ends:  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  it  is  separated  by  a  light  open  railing.  A  gate 
on  either  side  of  the  house  permits  ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  it.  Descending  from  the  steps  of  the  por- 
tico, you  arrive  at  an  oval  bed  which  is  kept  in  grass, 
and  on  which  there  are  a  few  artificial  baskets  sur- 
rounding some  exotics.  In  several  other  parts  of  the 
shrubbery,  these  baskets  are  also  to  be  met  with.  In 
front  of  this  is  a  short  avenue  of  poplars,  which  form 
the  only  straight  path  in  the  whole.  The  rest  of  the 
ground  is  laid  out  in  what  is  termed  the  natural  or 
landscape  style  of  ornamental  gardening.  The  seve- 
ral walks  intersect  each  other  in  different  parts,  some 
gently  winding  through  the  shrubbery  towards  the 
lower  part,  whilst  others  arc  made  to  descend  by 
fliahts  of  steps.  The  different  compartments  are 
filled  with  exotic  and  native  shrubs,  judiciously  min- 
gled, whilst  honey-suckles,  woodbines,  and  other 
vines  are  not  wanting  to  add  interest  to  the  whole. — 
Nor  is  the  beautiful  family  of  roses  omitted.  In  seve- 
ral places  the  visiter  meets  with  them,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  also,  collected  in  a  rosary,  near  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  shrubbery,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

The  eastern  part  is  not  yet  completed,  but  is  pro- 
trressing,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  already  planted. 
On  a  hifh  and  commanding  hill,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  prospect  tower,  which  will  not  only  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  whole,  but  afford  a  more  ex- 
tended and  varied  view.     At  the  bottom  of  this  hill. 
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exteniling  more  towards  the  west  is  a  lake,  which  is 
now  a  liaiidsome  appettdage,  but  will  be  much  more 
so,  when  it  is  adorned  with  a  small  boat  with  sails  and 
flags,  which  we  understand  will  in  the  course  uf  time 
be  added.  To  all  lakes  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  t'rom 
the  house  a  boat  should  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
»pi)endage,  and  it'  she  is  moored  near  the  centre  with 
a  long  chain  or  rope,  and  the  sails  hoisted,  she  will 
continue  sailing  about  iho  whole  time,  and  add  much 
10  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

In  the  I'orination  of  her  shrubbery,  Mrs.  Bryan  has 
employed  twenty-nine  varieties  of  indigenous,  and 
upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  exotic  shrubs  and  vines, 
and  is  constantly  adding  to  her  collection.  As  the 
family  reside  here  only  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  her  chief  desire  has  been  to  have  the  shrub- 
bery composed  of  evergreens,  or  of  such  deciduous 
trees  as  flowered  early  in  the  spring.  Trees  are  ad- 
milted  very  sparingly,  lest  when  they  grow  up,  any 
part  of  the  prospect  should  be  hid;  we  think,  howev- 
er, some  of  the  more  elegant  of  our  evergreens  might 
be  admitted,  without  destroying  the  beauty  of  any 
part  of  the  scenery.  Some  of  the  more  open  spaces 
are  ornamented  with  flowers — the  edges  of  several  of 
the  walks  are  bordered  with  them  also.  The  kitchen 
garden  we  did  not  examine,  it  is  in  a  separate  enclo- 
sure, containing  about  two  acres.  A  road  leading  to 
the  rice-field  and  mill  runs  between  the  shrubbery 
and  it. 

Should  the  visiter  return  into  the  house,  he  will 
find  full  employment  for  many  a  rainy  day,  independ- 
ent ol  the  social  intercourse  of  the  family ,  in  inspect- 
ing the  numerous  prints  which  decorate  the  walls  of 
each  of  the  setting  rooms,  and  when  these  have  failed 
him,  a  well  stored  library  is  open  for  his  perusal. 

The  rice  lands  of  Cooper-river  are  an  extremely 
light  vegetable  mould,  of  considerable  depth,  resting 
on  a  clay  substratum,  the  grain  produced  on  it,  al- 
though good,  does  not  rank  as  of  the  very  first  quali- 
ty, owing  to  what  is  termed  its  chalkiness,  which  is 
a  small  white  mealy  spot  on  the  grain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this,  it  is  considered  as  prime.  On  some 
plantations  this  is  scarcely  apparent,  whilst  on  others 
it  is  very  much  so. 

The  average  crops  on  Cooper-river,  exceed  two 
barrels  and  a  half  of  GOO  lbs.  each  per  acre;  three  bar- 
rels is  considered  as  good,  but  a  still  greater  quantity 
has  been  repeatedly  made  on  particular  plantations. 
The  highlands  adjoining  the  rice-fields  are  generally 
poor,  and  until  a  few  }ears  back  were  but  little  culti- 
vated, the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  most  of 
the  planters  were  obliged  to  purchase  provisions  for 
their  plantations.  A  different  policy  has  of  late  been 
adopted;  these  lands  have  by  the  aid  of  manure  been 
rendernl  productive,  and  there  are  now  many  plan- 
ters who  never  purchase  a  bushel  of  corn  lor  the  use 
of  their  plantations. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which  is  occasionally 
attempted  to  be  cast  u])on  the  "march  of  intellect" 
of  the  present  age,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  intel- 
lectual advances  have  been  made,  within  the  last  few 
years,  replete  with  importance  to  man.  The  scien- 
ces have  many  of  them  been  extensively  applied  to 
the  practical  business  of  life,  within  that  period,  with 
a  success  that  has  changed  the  courses  of  trade  and 
pursuit,  and  measurably  at  least,  remodeled  society. 
The  science  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  has,  as  it  were, 
within  our  own  recollection,  been  virtually  created. 
Yet  how  extensive  are  its  influences  upon  all  our 
pursuits?  Natural  Philosophy,  too,  is  now  studied 
for  its  practical  benefits,  rather  than  in  support  of 
theories — and  so  of  the  others. 

Amid  this  general  effort  for  knowledge  in  most  of 
the  denienstrative  sciences,  the  question  is  often  asked, 
why  ^igriculhire  is  forgotten?  I  need  not  attempt 
to  prove  that  .igi'iculhire,  as  a  science,  is  neglected. 


It  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is,  at  best,  stationary,  if 
not  actually  rctrograiiing,  while  all  other  of  the  prac- 
tical sciences  are  assiduously  cultivated.  No  one  hears 
our    agriculturists,   generally,   conversing   upon    the 
kinds  of  soil  best  suited  to  this  or  that  species  of  crop, 
of  the  improvement  of  their  slock,  by  chaiigo  of  breed 
or  treatment;  the  relative  value  of  various  modes  of 
culture,  of  rotation  in  crops,  and  the  like.     No:  these 
are  not  their  themes.     They  seem  to  fear  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  their  pursuits — they  have  a  dread 
of  looking  into  a  book  or  a  paper  for  intelligence  res- 
pecting forming.     The  almanac, indeed,  they  do  con- 
sult,   for     coming   storms — a   piece    of    superstition 
which  has   maintained  its  hold   upon  their  minds  as- 
tonishingly— and  they  will  often  tell  you  that  certain 
vegetables  must  be  planted  in  the  old  and  others  in 
the  new  of  the  moon:  forgetting  that  they  plant   in 
the  earth  and  not  in  the  moon. — The  same  man  will 
"breathe  upon  a  knife  blade,"  to  ascertain  its  temper, 
and  is  careful  to  wean  all  his  calves  "when  the  sign 
is  right."     So  great  is   the  dread  in   this  particular, 
that  even  your  own  excellent  paper  owes  much  of  its 
support  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  villages,  who  have  no 
direct  interest  in  its  contents,  but  who  subscribe  to  help 
to  maintain  its  existence  until  the  farmers,  to  whom 
it  is  invaluable,  shall  have  learned  its  importance;  and 
become  its  patrons.     There  is  no  lack  of  reading,  in 
community,   perhaps,  such   as  it  is,  for  newspapers 
abound  among  us,  and   are  sustained,  although  they 
are  read   by  many  more  than  pay  for  them.     But  the 
newspaper  reading  of  the  present  day,  among  us,  with 
moderate    exceptions,  is    of   little    practical    value. 
Most  of  our  papers  are  conducted  with  sole  reference 
to  party  political  effect;  and  among  our  farming  inter- 
est political  demagogues  continue  to  maintain  a  fever 
heat,  constantly,  upon  party  subjects.     By  means  of 
presses  which  they  control,  these  men  keep  up  an  ex- 
citement in  the  minds  of  all,  and  the  subject  of  this 
or  that  man's  election  becomes  so  constantly  the  theme 
of  all,  that  finally  all  seem  convinced  their  interest, 
nay  their  very  existence,  as   a  people,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  particular  politician. 
This,  then,  becomes  the  farmer's   theme;  and  morn- 
ing, noon  and   night  he  dwells  upon  it,  with  burning 
zeal;  \\  bile  all  the  details  of  his  own  science  are  ne- 
ver learned  by  him,  or  taught  to  his  children  who  are 
to  succeed  him.     This  is  the  true  cause  why  the  sci- 
ence of  Agriculture,  the  most  noble  of  all  the  sciences, 
in  soiTie  respects,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  quack  profes- 
sors.    If  Agricultural  missionaries  were  as  plenty  and 
as  zealous  as  political  ones,  how  widely  different  would 
bo  the  condition  of  our  yeomanry!     The  party  read- 
ing of  our  day  adds  nothing  valuable  to  a  man's  stock 
of  information:  in  fact  it  maybe  said  to  diminish  that 
stock.     The  writers. of  such  reading  labor  only  for 
party  ebjects— they  have  no  truths  to  establish  or  prin- 
ciples to  maintain;   their  whole  art  consist  in  lauding 
one  set  of  men  and  decrying  their  opponents;  and  the 
whole  has  been  so  nearly  reduced  to  a  set  form  that 
very  little  eflorl,  and  still  less  intelligence  is  necessa- 
ry to  accomplish  the  weekly  or  daily  task. 

Thus  to  attack  ]iublic  prejudices  may  seem  rash, but 
I  certainly  have  truth  upon  my  side.— -Any  observer 
knows  my  position  to  be  correct;  and  that  the  neg- 
lect of  the  science  of  culture,  for  that  mere  shadow 
of  a  substance,  party  politics,  with  its  noise  and  its 
mcntnl  prostitution,  costs  this  nation  as  many  millions 
as  would  support  it  in  a  continual  vvar  with  a  rival 
power.  Illustraliuns  of  this  abound  on  every  side. 
Soils  so  compounded  as  to  render  it  vnpossible  they 
ever  should  yield  wheat  abundantly,  are  almost  year- 
ly sown  with  that  grain,  through  the  whole  life  of 
the  owner,  and  at  his  death  the  lands  pass  to  his  heir, 
who  perpetuates  the  practice  of  his  father.  Now,  half 
as  much  reading  as  that  man  has  wasted  in  a  single 
year  upon  party  rancor,  if  properly  bestowed,  would 
have  shown  him  that  his  farm,  which  he  has  ever 
condemned  as  "poor  land,"  would  have  yielded  him 
perhaps  twenty  times  the  income  it  ever  did,  had  he 


true  of  alinost  every  branch  of  husbandry.  The  na- 
ture of  ■soils,  that  is,  the.r  constituent  parts,  and  the 
proportions  of  these,  must  be  known,  and  the  crops 
best  suited  to  them  learned,  before  the  husbandman  can 
be  fully  rewarded  for  his  labour.  To  know  thistoc/J, 
as  it  should  be  known,  and  also  to  know  all  that  can 
be  known  of  the  results  of  all  tho  possible  vaiiety  of 
tillage,  change  of  stock,  its  management,  &.C. — in 
short,  to  know,  thoroughly,  the  bnsine.-s  of  a  farmer, 
id  the  labor  of  a  long  life  and  until  our  farmers  devote 
)ii05(  of  their  time  to  their  professional  science,  and  to 
cheinislry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  its  other  kindred 
sciences,  little  improvement  is  to  be  expected  at  their 
hands.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  inducing  the  far- 
mer to  exchange  his  political  reading  and  conversa- 
tion for  that  which  is  more  important.  Let  him  ex- 
change his  political  for  a  good  Agricultural  paper,  and 
the  reform,  with  him,  is  fairly  begun.  In  one  short 
year  he  will  wonder  as  much  as  any  one  how  ho  could 
have  been  kept  so  long  feeding  upon  the  husks  of 
party  strife  to  tho  neglect  of  u.seful  pursuits.  For 
myself,  should  I  be  able  to  work  such  a  change  in  the 
reading  of  any  man  who  owns  a  farm,  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  rendered  society  a  greater  service  than  can 
arise  from  all  the  labors  of  a  party  zealot,  for  whose 
gratification  a  whole  neighborhood  is  frequently  agitat- 
ed fur  half  a  year.  H. 


GEN.  HUMPHREY'S  ADVICE  TO  YOLTvG 
FARMERS. 

1.  It  is  taken  for  granted  you  have  farms,  of  larger 
or  smaller  dimensions.  Farms  must  be  open  or  in- 
closed. There  is  no  other  alternative.  Respecting 
inclosing,  about  which  they  have  lately  made  such  a 
terrible  fuss  in  England,  I  shall  tell  you  plainly  and 
plumply  what  may,  perhaps,  help  you  out  of  your 
quandary.  I  have  been  in  countries  where  there  were 
many,  and  where  there  were  none;  and  did  not  learn 
that  the  people  and  cattle  lived  longer,  or  grew  fatter, 
in  one  than  in  the  other.  Therefore  I  take  it  both 
are  equal  in  point  of  advantage;  in  expense  not  so. — 
Fences  cost  money.  iNIoney  is  scarce,  and  had  better 
be  applied  to  a  hundred  other  purposes;  for  example, 
at  the  merchants  and  grocers,  for  gewgaws  and  grog. 
A  hint  to  the  wise.     I  see  to  whom  I  nod. 

iJ.  If  you  have  a  large  farm,  scratch  it  over  as  much 
as  possible.  Your  neighbors  will  think  you  are  doing 
wonders.  You  will  not  have  much  labor  or  expense 
in  gathering  your  harvest.  To  reduce  labor  and  ex- 
pense to  their  minimum  in  any  thing  is  a  desidera- 
tum. (I  think  I  shall  have  a  patent  fur  this.)  Be- 
sides, great  crops  are  great  robbers  of  soil.  As  .moral 
men  and  good  citizens,  you  must  discourage  robbery. 

3.  If  your  farm  be  small,  do  not  raise  great  crops, 
to  make  mischief  by  getting  into  the  newspapers,  and 
provoking  envy  in  yonr  richer  neighbors.  Envy  is 
an  odious  abominable  ]>as^ion.  If  you  are  the  cause, 
you  must  be  answerable  for  the  consequence. 

4.  Do  not  use  manure  to  enrich  land,  as  if  you 
could  mend  nature's  works.  Rather  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  the  cleanly  Dutchmen  in  Albany,  who,  if  re- 
port says  true,  "sled  it  out"  from  their  barn  yards  and 
lay  it  on  the  ice,  so  that  it  may  go  off  with  the  first 
thaw.  Everybody  knows  muck — another  appella- 
tion for  filth— is  ottensive  to  the  sight  and  smell,  and 
a  perfect  nuisance.  Pray,  why,  otherwise,  should 
the  police  of  well  regulated  cities  insist  on  getting  rid 
of  nuisances? 

5.  Plough  not  frequently  nor  deep.  It  will  fatigue 
yourselves  and  team.  Fatigue  is  the  worst  plague 
in  the  world.     AH  dislike  it  cordially. 

6.  Weeds  are  the  aboriginal  occupants. — Grow 
they  will.  Grub,  pluck,  apparently  destroy  them — 
they  come  back,  as  if  they  knew  by  instinct  you  had 
no  right  to  expel  them.  You  had  better  mind  your 
business  and  let  them  alone  at  once  and  be  done  with 
it.     You  will  save  a  deal  of  trouble. 

7.  As  to  tools  and  instruments   of  husbandry  the 


„.,...„ _._, ...    worse  the  better;  because  the  worst  are  the  cheapest, 

appropriated  it"'to  grazing  instead  of  wheat.   'This  is  1  and  you  will  be  least  injured  when  they  are  broken. 
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worn  out,  or  lust.  This  must  unavoidably  happen. 
Every  thing  goes  to  decay,  and  must  be  renewed. — 
Leave  your  implements  and  utensils  for  farming — 
such  as  ploughs,  harrows,  chains,  hoes,  axes,  scythes, 
forks,  and  rakes,  where  you  leave  off  work. — They 
■will  be  ready  for  next  year.  That  is  economy  of 
time.  "Time  is  money,"  Dr.  Franklin  says.  So 
you  see  you  save  money. 

8.  When  you  borrow  never  return  the  borrowed 
articles,  they  may  be  wanted  again.  Your  neighbor 
can  make  a  shift  to  do  without  them  or  he  would  not 
have  lent  them.  Besides,  it  takes  time  to  carry  them 
home.  He  has  as  much  as  you.  If  he  dues  not 
come  or  send  for  them,  they  will  be  as  useful  to  you 
as  if  they  were  your  own. 

9.  Never  put  back  into  its  place  a  rail  or  a  stone 
that  has  fallen  from  your  fence.  Ten  to  one,  these, 
or  others  equally  slippery  and  treacherous,  will  trou- 
ble you  again  by  their  falling.  At  all  events  delay 
as  long  as  possible.  Parry  trouble.  Instead  of  its 
being  repeated,  make  one  job  when  you  can  stave  it 
off  no  longer.  And  supposing  your  neighbor's  crea- 
tures eat  your  crop — it  will  do  them  some  good  and 
save  you  the  sweat  of  harvesting. 

10.  Never  commence  your  farming  business  early; 
just  as  if  you  would'nt  find  plenty  to  do,  begin  as 
late  as  you  will.  Farming  is  hard  work  for  lazy 
folks:  and  hard  work  is  not  easily  done — let  me  tell 
you  that! — as  a  sturdy  beggar  once  told  me. 

11.  In  not  changing  seeds  and  in  sticking  to  the 
same  crop  on  the  same  ground,  without  replenishing 
it  with  aliment  to  feed  vegetation,  follow  your  fore- 
fathers'wiseexample.  Do  you  think  yourselves  wiser 
than  they!  Pretty  story,  truly!  at  this  time  of  day! 
O,  temporal  O,  mores! — Oh,  shame  where  is  thy 
blush! 

12.  Do  not  put  your  meadows  in  too  good  heart. — 
There  will  be  no  end  to  haying.  To  carry  forage  into 
the  barn  all  summer,  and  to  carry  it  out  all  winter, 
is  a  burden  neither  you  nor  your  forefathers  could 
bear. 

13.  Short  pastures  make  fat  sheep.  Keep  yours 
so  by  hook  or  by  crook.  The  shortest  way  is  to  over- 
stock and  impoverish  your  farm.  Sheep  know  what 
is  best.  Other  beasts  have  no  business  tocomplainjor 
know  more  than  that  most  useful  animal. 

14.  Keep  the  cheapest  and  least  valuable  breeds  of 
cattle  you  can.  The  loss  is  less  if  they  die;  and  die 
they  must;  be  they  carnivorous,  graniverous  or  gra- 
miniverous.  No  matter  what  they  eat.  They  are 
grass,  for  all  flesh  is  grass;  and  grass  is  perishable  as 
all  you,  young  gentlemen,  who  have  studied  chemis- 
try, could  doubtless  demonstrate. 

15.  In  feeding  your  cattle,  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
less  you  give  them,  the  cheaper  you  keep  them,  but 
one  thing  I  must  suggest,  the  more  lavishly  you  deal 
out  your  fodder,  the  sooner  the  drudgery  will  be  over. 

16.  Depend  without  overseeing  them,  on  the  fide- 
lity of  your  day  laborers.  There  is  an  old  story  about 
hirelings.  Now,  as  in  days  of  yore,  they  wait  tor 
the  sun  to  go  down.  Poor  things!  They  wish  to  go 
home.  Perfectly  natural!  It  is  a  sign  they  are  quite 
domestic;  which,  you  know,  is  an  exceedingly  good 
quality,  in  the  family  way. 

17.  If  you  must  hire  steady  help,  take  the  first  va- 
gabond you  meet.  It  will  be  a  cheap  bargain,  for 
probably  he  will  go  off  tinpaid,  and  only  carry  some 
trifles  with  him  which  you  dont  want  very  much; 
and  will  not  miss  until  he  is  gone. 

18.  You  should  prove  your  indoor  economy  to  be 
equal  to  that  without,  by  adopting  the  proverbial  sys- 
tem of  saving  "at  the  spigot  whilst  you  let  your  li- 
quor run  profusely  out  at  the  bung.  Seeing  that 
wholesale  is  better  than  retail;  and  both  together  best 
of  all." 

19.  Consult  ease  and  convenience  in  the  house  as 
well  as  out  of  doors.  What  a  blessed  thing  to  be,  in 
all  weathers,  easy  as  an  old  shoe,  as  the  saying  is! — 
Do  not  repair  the  breaches  in  the  roof  or  sides  of  your 
dwelling  or  your  barn  in  good  weather.     It  would  be 


a  waste  of  the  only  season  that  is  fit  for  field  labors. 
In  foul  weather  you  have  a  good  excuse  fur  not  ex- 
posing your  health.  A  leak  may  be  easily  stopped 
by  putting  a  few  good-for-nothing  rags  into  it.  When 
dried  they  will  be  improved  for  the  paper  maker,  and 
may  be  sold  at  the  tavern,  for  rum,  whiskey,  flip  or 
toddy.  No  fear  for  rags;  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
have  enough  more.  Idleness  is  said  to  clothe  a  man 
with  them.  Worst  come  to  worst,  you  must  be  bad- 
ly off,  if  you  cannot  move  your  chair  or  bed,  to  some 
spot  where  the  rain  will  not  wet  you  much  for  one 
day  or  night.  The  storm  cannot  probably  last  but  for 
some  twenty-four  hours.  A  mere  trifle  compared  to 
the  whole  year!  You  will  literally  obey  the  com- 
inand  '-to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and  so 
you  will  get  along  well  enough.  And  it  is  strange  if 
your  cattle  in  the  stable,  should  be  more  delicate  than 
their  owner,  in  his  shed. 

20.  Live  snug.  Preserve  the  old  habits,  with 
which  you  are  covered,  as  modern  heroes  are  with 
glory.  In  good  sooth,  those  who  make  such  a  pud- 
der,  and  hue  and  cry  after  your  blue  laws  and  blue 
lights,  do  sometimes  twist  you  about  your  antique  and 
steady  habits. — Now,  I  count,  habits  are  commenda- 
ble or  discommendable,  only  as  they  were  good  or  bad. 
And  using  my  Yankee  privilege,  /  rather  guess  are 
somewheres  about  as  good  as  those  of  your  neighbors, 
who  try  to  make  a  game  of  you  and  jeer  you  so. — 
And  as  for  that  foul  witch.  Innovation,  since  she 
brokeloose  from  the  buttering  house,  where  she  made  a 
prettygood  servant, whilst  kept  well  under  by  the  good 
old  governess,  mistress  Reform;  I  say,  now,  this  ugly 
young  creature  is  only  busy  turning  the  world  right 
upside  down,  under  the  modish  nameof  improvement. 
Shun  her  as  you  would  the  gallows.  However,  when 
a  change  be  made,  positively  for  the  better,  contrary 
to  all  prescriptive  usages,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you 
for  certain,  these  institutes  do  absolutely  prohibit  it. 
In  vain  will  some  of  your  smooth-chinned  Tyroes 
call  all  this  stuff,  and  some  of  it  too  whimsical  and 
ridiculous  to  have  been  tried.  You  novices  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  We  grey  beard  idiots  know 
better;  since  we  have  practised  it  ourselves.  Truth 
is  truth,  and  true  it  is  "such  things  are." 


TURNIPS. 

It  will  be  well  to  sow  soot,  ashes,  lime,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  of  these,  over  your  turnips.  El- 
lis, an  old  writer  on  husbandry,  says,  "Turnips  soot- 
ed about  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  up  will  be 
entirely  secured  from  the  fly."  Some  advise,  and  it 
may  be  well  if  not  too  much  trouble,  to  leach  soot 
and  sprinkle  the  young  turnips  with  the  liquor.  JNI'Ma- 
hon,m  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  says,  "the 
plants  should  be  left  from  seven  to  twelve  inches 
every  way;  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  land,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the 
kind  of  turnips  cultivated;  strong  ground  and  early 
sowing  always  producing  the  largest  roots." 

"The  width  of  the  hoe  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  medium  distance  to  be  left  between  the  plants, 
and  this  to  their  expected  size. 

"The  critical  time  of  the  first  hoeing  is,  when  the 
plants,  as  they  lie  spread  on  the  ground,  are  nearly 
the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  if,  however,  seed 
weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they  ought  to  be 
checked  before  theturnip  plants  arrive  at  that  size;  lest 
being  drawn  up  tall  and  slender,  they  should  acquire  a 
weak  sickly  habit.  A  second  hoeing  should  be  given 
when  the  leaves  are  grown  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nine  inches,  in  order  to  destroy  weeds,  loosen  the 
earth,  and  finally  to  regulate  the  plants;  a  third,  if 
found  necessary,  may  be  given  at  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod. 

"Here  will  the  farmer  exclaim  against  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  hoeing;  but  let  him  try  one  acre  in  this 
way,  and  leave  another  of  the  same  quality  to  nature, 
as  is  too  frequently  done,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
extra  produce  of  the  hoed  acre,  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  labor  bestowed." 


Loudon  says.  Arch.  Garrie,  a  Scottish  gardener  of 
merit,  tried  steeping  the  seeds  in  sulphur,  sowing 
soot,  ashes,  and  sea-sand,  along  the  drills,  all  without 
eft'ect.  At  last  he  tried  dusting  the  rows  when  the 
plants  were  in  the  seed-leaf,  with  quick  lime,  and 
found  that  effectual  in  preventing  the  depredations  of 
the  fly.  "A  bushel  of  quick  lime,"  he  says,  "is 
sufficient  to  dust  over  an  acre  of  drilled  turnips,  and 
a  boy  may  soon  be  taught  to  lay  it  on  almost  as  fast 
as  he  could  walk  along  the  drills.  If  the  seminal 
leaves  are  powdered  in  the  slighest  degree,  it  is  suf- 
ficient; but  should  rain  wash  the  lime  off  before  the 
turnips  are  in  the  rough  leaf,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  if  the  fly  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance." 

CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 
Mr.   Smith:        .     Parsonsvitle,  Maine,  Aug.  8,  IS32. 

Having  made  some  sugestions,  published  in  the 
American  Farmer,  on  the  24lh  of  February  last,  in 
relation  to  the  opinion  prevalent  among  our  farmers 
in  Maine,  that  winter  wheat  turned  to  rye,  as  analo- 
gous to  the  opinion  advocated  by  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, that  wheat  under  certain  circumstances 
changed  or  degenerated  into  chess  or  cheat,  I  now 
write  you  for  two  purposes— one  to  say,  that  the  wheat 
I  mentioned  as  having  sowed  last  fall  is  now  nearly 
ripe,  and  that  not  a  head  of  rye  is  to  be  seen  among 
it.  The  other  purpose  is  to  inquire  if  the  enclosed 
is  what  is  termed  cheat  or  chess.  I  found  it  in  the 
yard  about  my  house  among  some  orchard  grass  I  sow- 
ed there  the  spring  before  last,  the  seed  of  which  I 
procured  in  Boston,  and  which,  I  presume,  was  raised 
at  the  south,  as  it  is  rarely  seen  at  the  north,  and  but 
recently,  and  in  small  quantities.  If  this  be  chess,  I 
would  inquire  if  it  usually  heads  the  first  year,  or 
like  orchard  grass  and  winter  grain,  requires  more 
than  one  season  to  bring  it  to  luaturity. 

I  found  but  few  heads. — No  wheat  ever  to  my 
knowledge  grew  where  this  sprung  up,  nor  is  there 
any  within  fifty  rods  of  it.  The  plant  I  never  saw 
before,  and  I  only  conjecture  it  is  chess.  My  neigh- 
bors have  never  noticed  such  before.  Hence  I  con- 
clude it  came  with  the  seed  of  the  orchard  grass. 

Yours,  &c.  Rt;F0s  M'Intire. 

P.  S.  Some  of  my  neighbors  say  that  they  have 
sometimes  had  with  their  flax,  a  weed  called  by  some 
cheat,  somewhat  resembling  this,  but  quite  as  much 
resembling  what  we  called  dog-grass  or  witch-grass, 
and  known,  I  believe,  in  other  places  by  other  names. 
They  easily  get  rid  of  it  by  cleaning  their  seed. 

[The  specimen  enclosed  in  the  above,  is  genuine 
cheat  or  chess — Bronuis  secalinus.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  of  course  will  ripen  the  same  season;  but 
it  is  also  in  this  respect,  like  all  winter  grain,  more 
productive  when  sown  in  the  fall.  The  weed  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  M'Intire,  as  sometimes  found  amongst 
flax,  is  probably  the  soft  brume  grass — Broimis  mol- 
lis, of  the  same  genera  as  chess,  and  resembling  it. 
[Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


Wliydo  wholesome  mushrooms  differ  from  other  fungi? 
Because,  when  a  fungus  is  pleasant  in  flavor,  it  is 
wholsome;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  have  an  offensive 
smell,  a  bitter,  astringent,  or  styptic  taste,  or  is  even 
of  unpltasant  flavor,  it  is  unfit  for  food.  Color,  fig- 
ure, and  texture  cannot  be  relied  on;  yet  the  pure 
yellow,  gold  color,  bluish  pale,  dark  or  lustre  brown, 
wine  red,  or  the  violet,  belong  to  many  that  are  eata- 
ble; while  the  pale  or  sulphur  yellow,  bright  or  blood 
red,  and  the  greenish,  are  generally  poisonous.  The 
safe  kinds  have  mostly  a  compact,  brittle  texture,t  he 
flesh  is  white;  they  grow  more  readily  in  open  places 
than  in  damp  or  wood-shaded  spots.  In  general,  those 
may  be  suspected  which  grow  in  caverns,  on  animal 
matter  putrifying,  as  well  as  those  whose  flesh  is  wa- 
tery.— Drande. 
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(For  tho  American  Farmer.) 
AMERICA. 

Four  numbers  of  an  English  work,  entitled  "Ame- 
rica"— (ii  to  io  inclusive)  wliicli  is  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  and  topography  of  the  United 
Slates,  were  lately  handed  to  me  by  a  friend  just 
arrived  from  the  city.  It  is  elegant,  both  in  its  en- 
gravings and  typography;  writers  of  talent  have  been 
employed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  materials  have  been 
drawn  from  American  authors.  I  select  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  as  a  fair  specimen: 

"With  respect  to  the  climate  of  the  United  Slates, 
two  ideas  have  been  entertained  which  still  demand 
briefly  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  conceived  by  some 
persons  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change  for 
llie  better  since  its  colonization  by  Europeans.  This 
idea  may  have  originated  perhaps  in  the  same  causes 
as  a  similar  one  respecting  the  climate  of  Europe; 
and  il  appears  to  be  equally  without  J'oundalioa.  On 
the  contrary,  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  conclude, 
that  with  whatever  local  and  temporary  variations, 
the  climate  is  substantially  unchanged.  The  winter, 
cold  over  the  United  Stales,  as  every  where  else  on 
earth,  is  in  direct  intensity  with  height,  latiludo,  and 
exposure;  the  interior  stales  being  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  central,  elevated,  and  frozen  table 
land,  have  winters  much  more  severe  than  are  e.xpe- 
rienced  on  similar  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  slope;  and 
the  interior  summers  are  equally  in  excess.  But  if 
the  general  climate  has  not  altered,  it  has  been  confi- 
dently believed,  that  as  the  country  was  cleared  and 
the  timber  removed,  the  winters  have  become  milder. 
That  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  a  region  may 
contribute  to  its  salubrity  we  entertain  no  question, 
the  ways  being  obvious  by  which  such  a  result  must 
be  produced;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Darby  in  think- 
ing that  it  leads  to  no  elevation  of  temperature.  'Em- 
ployed,' says  this  gentleman,  'ten  or  twelve  years  in 
exploring  the  prairies  of  Louisiana,  I  had  ample 
means  to  test  the  seasons  of  a  country  naturally  de- 
void of  forest  trees;  and  in  the  frequent,  and  some- 
times not  slight  snows  of  Opelousas,  N.  lat.  30*°,  I, 
as  early  as  1S05,  became  convinced  that  removing 
timber  must  produce  the  very  reverse  of  melioration; 
and  then  suspected,  what  now  is  proved,  that  in  very 
open  countries  the  range  of  the  thermometer  must  be 
augmented.'  To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that 
of  Mr.  Dunbar  of  Natchez,  a  close  and  very  compe- 
tent observer." 

Our  author  might  have  more  fully  explained  the 
effects  of  "exposure,"  to  advantage.  Exposure  ad- 
mits of  other  considerations  besides  those  of  a  north 
or  south,  east  or  west,  inclination:  The  currents  of 
the  atmosphere  when  equal  in  other  respects,  at  dif- 
ferent places  will  difier  in  velocity  and  duration;  and 
that  part  of  a  prevailing  wind  which  sweeps  over  an 
inland  sea  will  be  difterenlly  charged  with  caloric 
and  moisture  from  that  part  which  ranges  over  culti- 
vated plains,  or  which  rushes  along  the  sides  of  a 
mountain.  Again,  the  horizontal  current  which  breaks 
on  the  brow  of  an  isolated  hill,  will  be  different  from 
the  breeze  which  in  sweeping  the  surface  of  extenr 
sive  plains  of  the  same  elevation,  has  been  warmed 
by  the  refieclion  of  the  sun's  rays.  Neither  are  the 
efleets  of  rivers  which  flow  into  colder  or  warmer  cli- 
mates, inconsiderable. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  all  these 
causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  winter,  between  the  western 
parti  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  in  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude. 

More  care  is  wanting  to  render  this  work  as  re- 
spectable in  fact  as  it  is  in  appearance.  A  mistake  of 
one  degree  in  the  latitude  of  Natchez  (p.  29)  is  no 
trifle  in  a  publication  of  this  nature,  for  the  student  is 
induced  to  look  for  its  place  on  the  map  in  Louisiana, 


and  not  iu  the  state  of  Mississippi  where  it  actually 
stands.  The  following  sentence  is  hard  to  be  under- 
stood: "Primitive  rocks  are  found  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, north  of  their  hilly  region,  as  iu  Ohio,  south  of 
Lake  Ontario."  Again:  "The  northern  shores  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  (the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  sandy 
and  barren,)  and  the  general  surface  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  afford  a 
highly  productive  soil."  The  shores  first  mentioned 
are  not  within  the  United  Slates,  which  this  work 
professes  to  describe. 

These  are  only  a  few  specks,  however,  on  a  wide 
surface.  In  describing  our  vegetable  productions,  the 
errors  are  more  numerous;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  department  was  entrusted  to  other  hands 
than  those  of  a  botanist, — for  talent  of  the  highest  or- 
der will  not  compensate,  when  treating  of  these  sub- 
jects, fur  the  want  of  botanical  acquirements.  A  part 
of  these  errors,  however,  must  be  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  care. 

Passing  over  minor  things,  I  come  to  these  pas- 
sages: "There  are  distinguished  in  the  United  Slates 
ten  species  of  walnut."  We  have  but  two  species  of 
walnut. 

"Throughout  the  United  States,  the  common  name 
of  hickory  is  given  to  some  species  of  walnut."  In 
some  districts  that  "common  name"  is  not  used  at  all. 
It  is  not  in  any  district  applied  to  any  proper  species 
of  walnut.  Formerly,  those  trees  were  placed  by 
LiN-NjEUs  in  the  same  genus;  but  the  impropriety 
is  now  admitted  by  the  best  botanists;  and  the  hicko- 
ries ( Cai-ya)  are  separated  from  the  walnuts  {Juglans.) 
These  genera  are  so  distinct  both  in  their  fruit,  and 
in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  timber,  that  no 
farmer  would  ever  mistake  one  for  the  other. 

"Of  the  numerous  trees  of  North  America,  east  of 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  none  except  the  hickory  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  making  of  hoops  for  casks 
and  boxes."  In  some  districts  (at  least)  white-oak  is 
preferred  to  hickory  for  hoops;  and  in  other  districts 
where  neither  oak  nor  hickory  occurs,  black  ash  is 
very  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  although  hick- 
ory might  be  cheaply  procured. 

"All  the  hickories  are  very  heavy,  and  in  a  given 
volume  contain  a  great  quantity  of  combustible  mat- 
ter; they  produce  an  ardent  heat,  and  leave  a  heavy, 
compact  and  livid  coal.  In  this  respect,  no  wood  of 
the  same  latitude  in  Europe  and  America,  can  be  com- 
pared to  them."  The  sugar  maple  has  been  shewn  by 
experiment  to  be  equal  in  value  as  fuel,  to  the  best 
hickory;  and  the  black  maple  is  not  known  to  be  infe- 
rior. In  the  Southern  Stales  "the  smaller  branches 
[of  the  live  oak,  says  Elliott]  are  generally  used 
lor  fuel,  and  constitute  in  fact  the  best  fire  wood  in 
our  country." 

"The  use  of  the  young  hickories  for  hoops,  and  of 
the  old  for  fuel,  threatens  the  speedy  extermination  of 
them  without  much  care;  the  more  so,  as  they  are  of 
sloiv  growth,  and  neuer  sprout  twice  from  the  same 
root.'"  We  have  no  trees  in  less  danger  of  extermi- 
nation than  the  hickories.  Where  the  farmer  ne- 
glects to  grub  his  fields,  he  has  often  to  contend  with 
those  stools  for  years  before  they  are  subdued.  I  have 
a  wood  of  fine  thriving  young  hickories  from  old 
stools,  on  ground  which  was  ploughed,  sowed,  and 
planted  for  several  years  before  I  concluded  to  let  it 
become  a  wilderness. 

"The  work  of  making  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the 
maple  is  commonly  commenced — while  the  cold  con- 
tinues intense."  It  is  not  the  juice  but  the  sap  that 
yields  sugar;  and  it  soon  ceases  to  run  in  freezing 
weather.  The  flow  is  confined  to  the  period  of  alter- 
nating frosts  and  thaws, — commonly  freezing  nights 
and  thawing  days. 

"Care  is  taken  (hat  the  augers  do  not  enter  more 
than  half  an  inch  within  the  wood."  Our  best  sucrar 
makers  bore  an  inch  and  a  half,  afterwards  deepen- 
ing to  two  inches  and  a  half. 

"It  is  usual  to  insert  the  lubes  on  the  south  aide  of 


the  tree"— only  in  the  early  |)arl  of  the  season.  It  is 
best  to  insert  them  on  the  north  side  when  the  tree 
is  tapped  late  in  the  season. 

"Tho  sycamore  [is]  a  species  of  maple."  We  have 
no  maple  known  by  that  name  in  the  United  States. 
In  some  districts,  the  plane  tree  (I'latamis  occidentri- 
lis)  is  called  sycamore,  but  il  belongs  not  to  even  the 
same  Natural  Order  as  the  maples. 

"The  whitea.'ih  is  the  Inrtrest  species. — It  some- 
times attains  a  height  o(  thirty  feet."  The  blue-ash 
is  probably  not  of  less  magnitude.  Tho  wliile-aeh 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  I 
felled  one  which  was  seventy  feet  to  the  first  limb, 
and  three  feet  diameter. 

"The  elms  of  the  United  Slates — are  not  of  equal 
value  with  the  common  elm  of  Europe."  Nothin"  is 
said  of  our  red  elm  {Ulnius  fuha)  which  yields  very 
durable  timber;  nor  of  our  newly  described  elm  {VL- 
mus  racemosa)  which  is  abundant  in  some  districts, 
and  also  a  valuable  tree  for  staves,  for  rails,  and  for 
timbers  in  building. 

"A  singularity  has  been  observed  in  [the  white- 
elm]  vvliich  has  been  witnessed  in  no  other:  two  small 
limbs  four  or  five  feet  long,  grow  in  a  reversed  posi- 
tion near  the  first  ramification,  and  descend  aloncr  the 
trunk."  As  a.  singularity  sac\\  a.  pair  of  limbs°may 
have  occurred  in  the  white-elm;  but  except  in  the 
styles,  the  dual  number  forms  no  regular  part  of  the 
character  of  this  tree.  When  other  trees  of  the  for- 
est,—which  by  shading  had  caused  its  lateral  branch- 
es to  perish,— are  cleared  away,  and  this  elm  is  left 
to  stand  alone  in  open  sunshine, — new  branches  fre- 
quently start  from  the  trunk,  and  clothe  it  from  the 
ground  to  the  upper  limbs.  This  circumstance  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  that  singular  conceit. 

He  has  evidently  confounded  the  pitch-pine  of  the 
southern  stales  (Finns  palustris)  with  the  pitch-pines 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  states  (Pintis  inops  and  ri- 
gida.) 

"In  the  middle  and  southern  slates  [the  hemlock 
spruce]  is  seen  only  on  the  Mleganies."  It  is  found 
throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania  in  favo- 
rable situations;  and  the  great  pine  swamp  which  is 
far  below  the  Allegany,  abounds  with  it.  It  is  only 
in  the  southern  slates  that  it  is  confined  to  the  Alle- 
gany mountains. 

He  calls  the  locust  tree  an  "Acacia,"  when  it  be- 
longs not  to  the  same  natural  order. 

"Of  the  poplar,  several  species  exist  in  the  United 
Stales.  Of  this  family  is  the  tulip  tree."  The  tulip 
tree  is  one  of  the  magnolice,  and  not  of  the  same  na- 
tural order  (,/2»ic(i(acfe,  Juss.)  as  the  common  poplars. 

"When  [the  cotton  wood]  is  cut  in  the  winter,  the 
moment  the  axe  penetrates  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
there  gushes  out  a  stream  of  water  or  sap,  and  a  sin- 
gle tree  will  discbarge  gallons."  Sap  is  only  found 
in  the  alburnum,  and  not  in  the  colored  wood  at  ihe 
centre.  If  the  liquid  observed  was  water,  it  could 
only  get  there  through  some  decay  of  the  cen- 
tral wood;  and  consequently  this  phenomenon  could 
not  occur  in  sound  trees. 

"The  popular  name  cotton  wood  is  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  scatters  on  the  ground 
a  downy  matter,  in  feeling  and  appearance  exactly  re- 
sembling short  ginned  cotton" — and  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  flexuous  hairs  which  surround  the  seed, 
and  constitute  a  pait  of  its  generic  character.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe,  by  laying  the  cylindrical  aments  end 
to  end,  these  hairs  are  so  combustible  that  fire  will 
run  rapidly  along  the  train. 

"The  Magnolia  [grandiflora]  is  undoubtedly  a  beau- 
tiful tree;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  so  extravagantly 
described  b}'  American  writers,  as  to  occasion  disap- 
pointment when  first  beheld  by  a  stranger  in  its  na- 
tive localities."  Our  author  ought  to  have  specified 
his  charges.  He  ought  to  have  named  the  writers, 
and  the  offences  committed  by  each.  He  ought  also 
to  have  given  the  character  of  their  accuser.  A  sound 
mind  untainted  by  J\'ostalgia,  is  not  mentioned.  He 
is  simply  called  "a  stranger."     His  qualifications  to 
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judge  of  trees  or  of  scenery,  remain  untuld.  He  lias 
Stained  Ihe  ear  and  confidence  of  our  author,  however, 
who  straightway  seems  to  decide  that  all  American 
writers  who  have  described  the  mas;noha,  have  been 
guilty  of  extravagance,— for  where  none  are  exeiupt- 
ed,  all  must  stand  imidicaled.  ,  .  ,     . 

The  followino-  is  the  manner  in  which  American 
writers  have  spolen  of  this  tree:  Mugmlia  grandi- 

flora:  •       -in      cA 

"This  magnificent  tree  sometimes  rises  70  or  bu 
feet  in  height"  with  a  naked  smooth  columnar  stem; 
and  the  he'ad  when  not  injured  by  accident  is  always 
regularly  pyramidal,  or  semi-elliptical.  From  May 
to  Aucruft,  in  favorable  situations,  it  is  almost  always 
covered  wiih  its  brilliant  white  flowers,  terminating 
the  young  branches."— 27ic  laU  SiEPHtN  Klliott, 
Esq.  of  Charleston,  S.  U. 

"The  most  magnificent  tree  of  the  southern  states, 
the  trunk  often  presenting  a  living  column  of  SO  or 
90  feet  elevation,  almost  unobstructed  by  branches, 
and  terminated  by  a  spreading  top  of  the  deepest  pe- 
rennial verdure." — 'I'hom.^s  iXuttall,  a.  m.  f.  l.  s. 
now  of  Cambridge,  (Muss.)  u  •  v..     f  ,nn 

"This  magnificent  tree— attains  a  height  ot  100 
feet  or  even  more.  The  bright  red  bodies  are  the 
seeds  suspended  by  a  filament  fui  some  time  after  tlie 
capsules  have  burst.  The  trunk  is  often  very  straight, 
from  2  to  4  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  with  a  greyish 
smooth  bark.— The  flowers  are  white,  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter."  In  another  place— '-arrayed  in 
all  tlie  beauty  of  its  splendid  blossoms."  Again — 
"The  threat  magnolia  shoots  up  its  majestic  trunk 
crowned  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  decorated  with  a 
thousand  beautiful  flowers."— John  James  Audu- 
bon, F.  R.  s.  L.  it  E. 

The  matrnitude,  form,  and  color  of  this  tree,  admit 
of  dispute  no  more  tlian  those  of  a  building;  and  ex- 
iravwence  is  not  a  word  to  be  applied  to  such  mat- 
ters. °The  statements  are  either  true  or  false,  and 
which,  we  ate  at  no  loss  to  determine.  The  efl'ect 
of  these  trees  will  doubtless  be  different  on  different 
spectators, — it  is  the  case  with  all  ornamental  plants; 
but  the  man  who  is  never  moved  by  such  exhibitions 
of  beauty,  ought  to  be  silent — the  phlegm  of  his  dis- 
position ought  to  restrain  him  from  intermeddling 
with  things  beyond  his  capacity  to  feel  and  to  under- 
stand. 

Again  I  have  to  notice  the  great  want  of  botanical 
skill  which  arranges  the  holly,  the  "laurel  almond," 
and  the  magnolia,  tugetlier.  They  are  very  widely 
separated  in  different  natural  orders. 

The  dogwood  "has  a  beautiful  heart-shaped  and 
crimped  leaf,  and  an  umbrella-shaped  tup."  Our  au- 
thor appears  to  have  mistaken  the  leaf  of  the  iiivolu- 
cruin  which  is  obcordute,  for  the  common  leaves  of 
the  tree  which  are  ovate  lanceolate. 

"The  dogwood  is  found  every  where  from  Pit's- 
burgh  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico" — and  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  east,  and  to  the  northeast  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  dogwood  "seen  through  the  forests  in  blos- 
som— is  far  wore  conspicuous  for  its  flowers  than  the 
magnolia."     [!] 

The  common  papaw  (Aslmina  triloba.)  "So  many 
tastes  are  unexpectedly  and  whimsically  compounded 
in  it  that  it  ('«  saiii  a  person  of  the  most  hypochon- 
driac temperament,  relaxes  to  a  smile  when  he  tastes 
the  papaw  for  the  first  time."     [!] 

"None  of  [ihe  American  cherries]  produce  eatable 
fruit."  It  is  rarely  that  the  birds  allow  the  common 
wild  cherry  {Prunus  virginiana)  to  ripen  in  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  country;  but  in  the  ranges  of  the 
Allegany  mountains  where  I  have  seen  this  tree  4 
feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  in  height,  and  where 
fructivorous  birds  are  scarce,  these  cherries  become 
comparatively  large  and  black,  lose  most  of  their  bit- 
terness, and  dropping  from  the  tree  in  autumn,  are 
eaten  with  a  good  relish. 

"The  crab  apple  wlien  properly  prepared  makes 
fine  cider."    Tliere  is  no  disputing  tastes. 


"The  mulberry  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Slates.  '     Tills  is  a  mistake. 

"The  experiments  liilherto  made  [on  the  growth  of 
silk]  have  had  no  very  promising  result."  The  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  engaged  in  this  business  is  compa- 
ratively small;  but  those  w  ho  have  managed  it  for 
years  would  make  a  different  statement. 

Such  remarks  might  be  greatly  extended.  Justice 
requires  me  to  say,  however,  that  amongst  these  er- 
rors, there  is  much  valuable  information. 

An  American  Far.mer. 


(From  the  Massachusetts  Ajricultural  Repository  and 
Journal.) 

THE  ARRACA'CHA. 

Some  notice  of  the  Arracucha,  and  of  Ihe   laudable 
efforts  to  introduce  it  into  the   Uni,ed  States. 

To  the  Publishing  Com.  of  the  Mass.  Soc.  for  promoting  Agrieul- 


Gentlemen—  As  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  this 
valuable  esculent  root  into  the  United  States,  as  an 
object  of  garden,  and  possibly  of  field  culture,  has 
been  made  since  the  last  number  of  your  journal  was 
published,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able in  the  directors  of  your  journal  to  omit  any  no- 
tice of  this  plant,  and  of  the  meritorious  efforts  to  in- 
troduce it  into  our  list  of  esculent  vegetables.  This 
plant  is  considered  in  the  new  South  American  states 
of  Columbia,  "as  the  most  useful  of  all  the  edible 
roots,  being  superior  to  the  common  and  sweet  pota- 
toes." In°using  this  language,  I  must  be  understood 
to  quote  the  expression  of  those,  who  have  tasted  it 
in  its  native  country,  and  by  no  means  to  admit,  that 
much  of  this  preference,  and  of  its  reputation,  is  not 
due  to  the  prejudices  of  persons  who  do  not  see  the 
Irish  potato  in  perfection.  It  is  not  certain,  that 
the  arracacha,  could  it  be  raised  in  perfection  in  the 
United  States,  would  hold  as  high  a  rank  here,  as  it 
does  in  Colombia.  Still  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  wholesome  vegetable,  and 
if  susceptible  of  successful  and  prof  table  culture  in 
the  United  States,  it  w-ou!d  merit  great  attention.  It 
has,  for  some  years  past,  engaged  the  attention  of 
European  cultivators,  rather  as  desideratum,  than  as 
an  object  of  decided  hope,  and  assured  culture.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  Jamaica  with,  as  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted,  perfect  success. 

Although  it  had  been  tried  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  indefatigable  proprietors  of  the  Flush- 
ing Linna;an  Garden  claim  the  merit  of  cultivating  it 
with  perfect  success  for  several  years  past,  yet  it  was 
due  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  editor  ot  the  American 
Farmer,  printed  at  Baltimore,  to  say,  that  he  made 
the  first  extensive  experiment  to  introduce  this  plant 
into  creneral  culture  in  the  United  States.  We  shall 
have'occasion  to  refer  to  the  experiments  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Linnajan  Garden,  in  the  close  of  our 
remarks. 

INIr.  Smith  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  merit, 
and  it  is  no  small  one,  of  importing  this  plant,  on  a 
o-reat  scale,  not  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  (for  he 
seems  to  be  superior  to  any  selfish  motives,)  but  tor  the 
advantage  of  his  country.  He  distributed  his  plants 
most  liberally,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  various  sections  of  our  country.  While  he 
transmitted  a  reasonable  proportion  to  JViassachusetts, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  judiciously  sent  a  share  of  them 
to  South  Carolina.  It  is  my  own  private  opinion, 
that  if  they  shall  be  eventually  found  to  flourish,  and 
to  attain  a  solid  value,  it  will  be  in  the  two  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  The  reasons 
fortius  opinion,  besides  those  which  are  obvious,  I 
shall  state  hereafter.  The  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  did  me  the  honor  to  transmit  three  plants 
of  the  arracacha  to  me,  probably  from  the  knowledge 
that  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  horticulture, 
and  enjoy  a  great  and  unfeigned  delight  in  new  ex- 
periments, which  promise,  however  faintly,  the  im- 
provement of  these  invaluable   arts.     I   tried  these 


plants.  They  arrived  in  the  best  possible  order.  They 
were  in  the  highest  stale  of  health  and  vigor.  They 
were  planted  in  an  excellent  soil — watched  with  the 
greatest  care.  Therr  growth  was  rajiid,  vigorous, 
indicating  the  highest  stale  of  health.  1  felt  assured, 
that  Ihe  arracacha  was  adapted  to  our  climate.  I 
pointed  it  out  as  a  successful  experiment.  Yet  sud- 
denly ,  without  frost,  or  cold,  or  any  perceptible  cause, 
the  leaves  perished.  Tenderer  plants,  plants  of  tro- 
pical countries,  continued  to  flourish;  but  these  failed. 
1  could  only  indulge  in  loose  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause.  I  struck  upon  the  heavy  rains,  as  a  possible 
cause;  and  knowing  that  South  America  was  subject 
to  severe  and  long  continued  droughts,  perhaps  my 
conjecture  was  not  a  very  absurd  one.  Still  it  was 
but  a  conjecture,  and  I  did  not  value  it  much.  Long 
and  repeated  e.xperiments,  much  patience,  and  great 
coolness,  are  required  to  the  acclimation  of  plants — 
that  is,  in  introducing  into  new  climates  and  new 
soils,  plants  born  and  cultivated  under  others  essenti- 
ally diverse.  Still,  as  a  person  entrusted  with  a  new- 
experiment,  or  a  plant  entirely  new,  and  deemed  of 
great  value,  a  report  from  me,  of  my  own  experiment, 
was  due  to  the  Society,  who  had  shown  such  a  mark 
of  its  confidence.  It  was  made, — the  failure  was  de- 
tailed at  large,  and  certain  loose  conjectures  or  sug- 
gestions were  made  as  to  the  causes  of  failure.  I  was 
grieved,  when  I  found  that  Mr.  Smith,  whose  exer- 
tions I  so  much  valued,  seemed  to  consider  my  re- 
marks, as,  in  some  degree,  an  impeachment  of  the 
value  of  his  exertions.  Most  assuredly  no  such  in- 
tention existed.  I  considered  the  effort  which  he 
had  made  as  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  friend 
of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  But  I  have  always 
considered  it  as  solemn  a  duty  of  every  cultivator,  to 
announce  to  the  public  his  failures,  as  his  successes. 
I  have  thought,  after  thirty  years'  experience,  that 
more  evil  has  resulted  from  too  precipitate  recommen- 
dation of  new  plants,  and  new  processes  in  agriculture, 
than  from  the  opposite  defect — the  cautious,  even  in- 
credulous disposition  of  cultivators  to  admit  new  and 
manifest  improvements.  1  really  believe  that  my  ex- 
periment on  the  arracacha  had  been  so  fair  a  one,  and 
the  season  was  so  favorable,  betterthan  I  had  known  for 
twenty-five  years,  that  the  failure  must  be  attributed 
to  the  utier  incapability  of  our  soil  and  climate  to 
mature  this  plant.  Let  us  now  see,  how  far  the 
evidence  before  the  public,  supports, or  defeats,  or  con- 
tradicts, the  opinion  thus  formed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  take  Mr.  Smith's  own 
experiments,  as  detailed  by  him  last  autumn.  We 
are  promised  new  particulars,  which  he  flatters  him- 
self will  show,  that  the  arracacha  may  be  raised  as 
easily  as  the  parsnip — he  might  have  said,  as  well  as 
the  common  potato.  Now  what  was  his  success? 
Did  he  raise  one  bushel  fit  for  the  table?  If  so,  what 
was  the  quality  and  value  of  the  root?  Look,  then, 
at  Mr.  Legare's  minute  and  very  clear  and  intelligent 
statement  of  his  very  careful  and  cautious  experi- 
ments? Did  he  raise  enough  to  make  presents  to  his 
friends  of  this  invaluable  root?  No.  But  any  vegeta- 
ble, to  be  of  permanent  value,  should  at  least  yield 
eightfold.  The  sweet  potato,  even  here,  yields  or- 
dinarily twenty-five  fold,  or  one  bushel  yields  twenty- 
five.  The  Irish  potato  yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  fold. 
If,  then,  this  new  acquisition  had  yielded  even  eight 
fold, — and  if  it  did  not,  it  would  not  merit  cultivation, 
why  have  we  not  the  evidence  of  its  goodness  and  abun- 
dattce  for  the  table?  But,  says  Mr.  Legare,  the  Che- 
valier Soulange  Boudin  states  that  it  has  been  culti- 
vated wilh  success  in  Monlpelier  and  Geneva!  AhJ 
is  this  so?  Could  the  potato  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Monlpelier  and  Geneva,  and  not  be  soon  cul- 
tivated in  Paris,  if  its  products  are  suflSciently  ample 
and  abundant  to  render  it  an  object  of  profitable  cul- 
ture? This  fact,  (if  it  be  one)  makes  me  distrustful 
of  ihe  probable  success  of  this  plant.  But  the  most 
discouraging  fact,  which  has  as  yet  attracted  my  no- 
tice, is  this.  When  I  slated  my  total  failure  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arracacha,  Williaai  R.  Prince,  Esq. 
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immediately  came  out  with  a  declaration,  tliat  their 
esiablishmeiit  had  cultivated  the  arracacha  without 
difficulty  for  several  years  past,  and  that  ho  had  trans- 
mitted many  plants  of  it,  raised  by  them,  to  Europe. 
If  this  be  so,  and  we  cannot  doubt  il,  it  is  clear,  that 
it  never  can  bo  cultivated  with  success  as  a  common 
culinary  vegetable.  It  would  have  spread  before  this 
time  throughout  the  state  ot  New  York.  I  knew  a 
quantity  of  the  common  potato,  which  was"brought 
from  Philadelphia  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  in  two 
years  I  received  a  barrel  of  it  for  seed,  which  gave 
me  nearly  fifty  bushels. 

Will  it  be  said  thai  the  Messrs.  Prince  reserved 
every  plant  for  profit,  and  could  not  spare  even  a  mess 
for  the  Horticultuial  Society  of  New  York  to  test  its 
value  in  our  climate?  My  answer  is,  that  the  tube- 
rous parts  of  the  root,  if  in  our  cliinate  it  ever  pro- 
duces any,  are  not  necessary  to  its  propagation.  It  is 
only  the  crown  and  eyes  which  are  employed.  You 
may  cut  otf  the  edible  part  as  in  the  dahlia,  without 
diminishing  its  powers  of  reproduction. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  your  views  upon 
this  subject?  Would  you  discourage  the  experiment? 
By  no  means.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Smith  has  so 
much  ardor  and  confidence.  We  wish  we  had  a  little 
of  it.  But  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  planting  some  of  the  roots  in  pots  and  tubs, 
and  placing  them  in  a  hot-house  and  endeavoring  to 
raise  seeds  from  them.  Seeds  sown  here  will  be  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  our  climate,  and  may  become 
hardy.  Plants  raised  south  of'  the  equator,  it  is  of 
little  moment  whether  in  a  high  or  low  latitude,  re- 
tain for  a  long  time  their  natural  habits — that  is,  they 
grow  in  our  winters,  and  perish  in  our  summers.  This 
is  so  true,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  change  these 
habits  even  in  plants  which  are  now  common  to  both 
hemispheres. 

I  will  state  one  remarkable  example.  I  received 
the  golden  potato  of  Peru,  very  celebrated  in  that 
country.  Three  successive  years  it  has  been  fully 
and  fairly  tried  by  the  aid  of  artificial  forcing,  and 
every  advantage  of  location,  but  it  obstinately  refuses 
to  bend  its  habits  to  our  climate.  It  w-ill  start  either 
in  the  fall,  or  if  put  in  the  hotbed  in  April  it  will  not 
produce  its  tubers  till  October.  I  have  often  reflected 
upon  the  curious  fact,  that  the  potato  should  have  been 
So  easily  acclimated  in  Europe,  when  we  now  cannot 
acclimate  the  Peruvian,  or  even  the  California  potato, 
both  of  which  I  have  tried  for  three  successive  years. 
My  explanation  of  it  is  this,  that  the  potato  spread  by 
slow  degrees  from  Chili  to  Virginia,  during  a  period  of 
perhaps  one  thousand  years,  and  became  gradually  in- 
ured to  a  northern  latitude.  It  is  clear,  that  the  po- 
tato never  was  found  in  a  wild  or  natural  state  in 
North  America,  and  yet  equally  clear,  that  it  was 
transmitted  first  from  Virginia  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  Trustees 
Of  the  Mass.  Soc.  for  promoting  Agriculture. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHRYSOMELA  VITIVORA. 

Grealfietd,  T  mo.  25,  IS32. 

I  lately  refered  to  the  Chrysomeli  vitivora —The 
following  account  of  its  depredations  was  written  by 
NoYES  D.iBLiNG,  of  Connecticut,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Farmer  of  last  year. 

"This  insect  made  its  appearance  last  sprin"- in 
New-Haven  and  its  vicinity,  but  not  I  believe  for'the 
first  time.  Its  numbers  however  were  unusually 
great;  and  the  injury  which  il  has  done  to  the  vines, 
is  wholly  unexampled.  Some  vines  were  entirely  des- 
poiled of  their  fruit-buds,  so  as  to  be  rendered,  for  the 
present  season,  barren.  An  Isabella  that  bore  300 
bunches  the  last  year,  is  now  deslilute  of  fruit.  The 
ravages  of  this  bug,  were  succeeded  by  those  of  a 
small  chestnut  colored  smooth  worm  or  sluo-,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  bug  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  parent  of  this  worm." 


In  order  to  settle  this  (jueslion,  we  jint  about  half  a 
dozen  of  these  worms  into  a  tumbler,  with  moist  earth 
and  vine  leaves,  covering  it  closely.  The  earth  was 
carefully  examined  to  see  that  it  harbored  no  other 
insect.  Fresh  leaves  were  supplied  from  time  to 
time;  and  as  the  worms  became  full  grown,  they  pas- 
sed one  by  one,  into  the  earth.  After  a  fortnight  or 
so,  (for  the  lime  could  only  have  been  exactly  deter- 
mined by  appropriating  a  glass  to  each  worm,)  wo 
found  in  the  tumbler  throe  perfect  insects  of  Vhryso- 
mefa  I'ilivora. 

This  experiment,  though  not  so  complete  as  it 
might  have  been,  seems  to  leave  but  little  room  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  supposed  larva  with  this 
new  enemy  of  the  vine.  D.T. 


RVRAI,  ECOJXOTaY. 


BLIND  STAGGERS  IN  HORSES  AND  HOGS 
Back  EiveT,  near  IJamplon,  P.  0.)  7 
Mr.  Smiih:  Eilziibah  Cily  Co.  (Fn.)  ^iug.  s,  lS32._f 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  in  one  of  your  papers,  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Harden,  of  Georgia,  the  subject  of 
which  is  Blind  Staggers  in  horses  and  hogs.  Until 
1  read  that  letter  I  had  never  heard  of  blind  staggers 
in  hogs,  the  common  complaint  has  been  with  ns  what 
\ve  term  the  Quinseij,  which  is  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  throat,  and  indeed  seems  to 
be  the  disease  thus  classed  by  medical  men  with  per- 
sons; for  it  is  amongst  the  very  worst  symptoms  with 
the  hog,  to  discover  afrothing  at  the  mouth,  and  ex- 
cessive coldness;  in  such  cases  I  have  never  known 
one  to  recover.  I  have  seen  blistering,  bleeding,  and 
the  black  mustard  plaster  applied  in  the  early  Slages 
of  the  disease  in  one  or  two  instances  with  success. 
As  to  the  staggers  and  its  cause,  with  horses,  various 
have  been  the  conjectures;  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
Dr.  Harden  traces  the  causes,  certainly  to  exposure 
to  hard  or  excessive  rains,  and  their  falling  \n  the  ear; 
although  the  instance  of  his  horse  having  fallen  in  a 
river,  Jkc.  is  a  strong  one.  Now,  sir,  so  far  as  ob- 
servation has  gone  to  develope  any  thing  as  to  the 
staggers  with  horses,  it  seems  that  horses  running 
out  constantly,  or  oftencr  in  proportion  to  beingstabled, 
are  much  more  subject  to  such  attacks;  that  is  when 
theground  they  graze  upon  is  low  and  rich, and  there- 
by shoots  forth  a  quantity  of  rank,  strong  grass  and 
weeds.  For  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  upon  liigh 
barren  grounds,  the  blind  staggers  wilh  horses  is  ve°y 
rare,  or  hardly  known,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  fact, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe.  Dr.  Gibyron 
attributes  the  disease  in  Europe  to  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  rank  grass,  &c.  received  into  ihe  sfumach,  by 
horses  turned  out  to  graze,  and  which  is  not  digest- 
ed, which,  it  if  be  a  fact,  necessarily  produces  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  &c.,  and  of  this  I  think  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  lor  we  find  the  staggers  more  pre- 
valent when  our  fields  are  mostly  covered  wilh  a  rich 
and  strong  growth;  or  it  seems  to  prevail  soon  after 
the  wet  seasons  in  the  springer  fall,  where  the  fields 
are  mostly  covered,  &.e.  This,  as  I  before  observed, 
is  not  the  case  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
on  high  barren  or  mountainous  countries,  where  this 
kind  of  grazing  cannot  be  had.  And  I  IbiQk  before 
we  can  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  rain  falling  into  the  car  of  the  horse,  which 
produces  the  blind  staggers,  we  must  have  it  proved, 
either  that  it  does  not  rain  on  high  barren  lands,  or  at 
least  never  in  heavy  showers,  or  if  it  does  that  the 
horses  there  are  never  exposed  to  ils  effects.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Dr.  Harden  has  come  !o  the 
conclusion  which  his  proposition  evidently  implies,  for 
he  has  thrown  it  out  as  a  mere  suggestion. 

The  Doctor  observes  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case 
of  blind  staggers  cured,  (I  have  not  his  letter  before 
me,  and  therefore  cannot  be  certain  that  he  says  so,) 
but  names  several  cases  of  white  marks  or  signs  of 
such,  on  the  ears  that  he  has  seen;  which  he  has  been 
informed  was  produced  in  consequence  of  filling  the 


CO)- with  gailick,  or  onion,  and  tying  it  up.  I  have 
an  instance  of  my  own  in  a  two  year  old  colt,  that 
was  cured  of  the  blind  staggers  last  fall,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  George  Booker)  in  my  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  The  onion  in  the  car  is  an 
old  fashioned  remedy,  and  I  have  no  donbl  of  its  pro- 
priety, for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Harden.  I  am 
no  physician,  and  cannot  treat  the  subject  as  such, 
and  llierefore  adopt  the  Doctor's  reasons.  There 
have  been  several  cases  of  staggers  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  jiroportion  cured  has  been  about  mtc  to 
three.  In  each  ca.se  bleeding/i-ec,  purging  and  in  almost 
every  case  raking;  which  has  measurably  produced 
the  efiect  of  evacuation;  and  wherever  free  evacua- 
tions have  been  produced  with  timely  bleeding,  a  re- 
lief and  cure  has  been  the  consequence.  Blistering 
also  is  important,  and  I  know  of  nothing  which  gene- 
rally raises  a  blister  so  soon  as  the  second  inner  bark 
or  rind  (which  is  a  yellow  or  gold)  of  the  common 
black  walnut.  Before  resorting  to  these  remedies  I 
had  lost  a  valuable  mare,  and  a  three  year  old  horse. 
I  have  saved  one  out  of  three,  and  I  attribute  this  to 
the  advice  and  assistance  spoken  of.  The  limits  of 
this  will  not  permit  more. 

Respectfully  yours,        John  C.  Robertson. 

[ARTiFictAL  Citron.— Last  fall  we  were  very 
much  pleased  with  some  artificial  citron  on  the  table 
of  our  fViend  Charles  A.  Barnitz,  Esq.  of  York,  Pa., 
and  solicited  of  the  young  ladies  a  receipt  for  prepar- 
ing it.  We  have  held  back  the  publication  of  it  till 
the  present  seasonable  moment  for  obvious  purposes. 
We  may  remark  here,  that  "Spring  Dale"  is  not  more 
remarkableforitsimp.'ovedstock—Duiham  Shorthorns, 
Southdown  sheep,  fine  pigs,  and  Westphalia  geese — 
than  it  is  for  its  luxurious  and  hospitable  table,  excel- 
lent housewifery,  and  accomplished  and  amiable  fa- 
mily.] _ 

Receipt  for  preserving  American  Citron.* 

Pare  the  dark  green  from  the  outside,  and  scrape 
the  soft  from  the  inside  of  the  melon;  cut  it  in  diflfer- 
ent  forms,  boil  it  in  alum  water  until  clear;  throw- 
it  into  spring  water  where  it  may  remain  two  or  three 
hours,  changing  the  water  frequently.  To  one  pound 
of  fruit  take  two  of  sugar,  make  a  syrup  of  half  the 
quantily  of  sugar,  and  boil  in  it  all  the  citron  until 
done,  when  it  will  be  transparent.  At  (he  e.xpiration 
of  tvyo  or  three  days,  take  the  jelly  from  it,  add  the 
remaining  half  of  sugar;  boil  and  poor  it  over  the  cit- 
ron, which  will  be  ready  for  use.  Season  it  with 
ginger,  sliced  lemon  is  preferable. 

Receipt  for  preserving  common  iratermdon  rinds, 
also  handed  us  by  Miss  Barnitz. 
Scrape  all  the  soft  from  Ihe  inside,  and  the  dark 
green  from  the  outside;  cut  it  in  any  form  you  fancy, 
and  throw  it  into  cold  water  until  you  boil  some  alum 
water,  into  which  put  it,  and  let  it  boil  two  hours  and 
a  half;  then  put  it  into  cold  water  again,  and  boil 
some  strong  ginger  tea;  in  which  it  must  be  boiled 
two  hours  and  a  half;  then  put  it  into  cold  water 
until  your  ."iyrup,  (which  must  be  pound  for  pound) 
is  made  and  strained,  then  lay  in  the  rind,  boil  it  two 
hours  and  a  half,  or  longer  if  the  green  is  not  hand- 
some.    Put  it  into  glasses  the  next  day. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Oil  from  Sunflower  Seeds We  have  heard 

much  of  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  but 
the  following  from  a  paper  printed  in  Scotland  gives 
us  a  new  idea  relative  to  the  mode  of  obtainino-  such 
oil. 

"A  very  delicate  oil,  much  used  in  Russian  cookery, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  and  is 
prepared  by  inclosing  them  in  bags,  and  steeping  them 
in  warm  water,  after  which  the  oil  is  expressed;  this 
is  actually  as  sweet  as  butter." 


•  The  American  Citron  is  a  small  kind  of  water- 
melon. 
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Prices  Current  in  J\'ew  york,Jlvgvst  18. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  CoHon,New  Orleans. lOi 
a  .13;  Upland, .84  a.UJ;  Alabama,  .9  a   11^.  Co»oji 
Bagging,  Hemp,yil.I3a  2  U;  Flax  13  a  144;  fini,  Ame- 
rican,! a  8.-  Flaxseed,  T  hush.cieaa ;  rough ; 

Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.12  a  6.i.'5— ;  Canal,  6.25  a  6.60; 

Balt.Hwd-st. a  1,00;  Rh'd.  city  mills  a ; 

country,  6.25  a  ;  Alexand'a,  6.62  a  6.S7;  Freder- 
icksburg    a  — ;  Petersg. a ;  Rye  Flour, 

4.50  a  — -;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.3T  a  3.50  per  hhd. 

16.00  a ;    G)-oi7i,  Wheat,   North,  1.24  a ;  Vir; 

1.31  a  1.35;  Rye,  North, —  a  82;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  "2  a 
— ;Barley,  .—  a  .— ;Oals,Sth.  and  North, .42  a  .48; 
Peas,  white,  dry ,  T  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00 ;P)o- 
visions,  Beef,    mess  9.50  a  10.75;    prime  S.SIJ  a  6.00 

cargo a ;  Lard,  7^  a  9^;  Pork,  mess,   bbl. 

13.50  a  14.00;  prime  10.15  all. 00. 


CABBAGE  SEED,  &c. 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  the  following  seeds,  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality: 
EARLIEST  FRENCH,  a  very  fine  variety, 
EARLY  GEORGE,  I  E.  BATTERSEA, 

EARLY  YORK,       '  |  E.  SAVOY,  or  CHOU  DE 

E.  SUGARLOAF,  I      MILAN, 

E.  HEART-SHAPED,  IMPERIAL. 

E.  WELLINGTON,  | 

BROCCOLI;  CAULIFLOWER;  CRESS;  Long  Green 
Cucumber  for  pickles;  Brussels  and  Hanover  Sprouts; 
Radish,  and  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants  are  for 
sale  at  the  experimental  farm  connected  with  the 
American  Farmer  establishment: — 

NEW  PINE.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all  Ihe 
varieties  for  productiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  fruit, 
many  of  which  measured  the  past  season  four  inches  in 
circumference,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  cul- 
ture or  thinning  out.     Price  %2  per  hundred, 

EARLY  SCARLET,  LATE  BOURBON  PINE, 
LARGE  EARLY  SCARLET,  price  $1  per  hundred.— 
ICZyThese  three  kinds  are  those  from  which  garden- 
ers generally  supply  our  market. 

Soseherry,  Dowriton,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Duke  of  KenVs  Scarlet,  Raspberry  Ilnulbois,  JVeic  Black 
JMusk  Hautbois,  WilmotSitperb,  A'eene's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  fifty  cents  per  dozen, 

MELON,  METHVEN  CASTLE,  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  $1  per  pair. 

The  best  season  for  transplanting  Strawberries  is 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  September.  The  plants 
can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  cf  the  union.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  immediately  to 

1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
Office  Mmerican  Farmer. 
RHUB.\RB  PLANTS. 

We  have  also  for  sale  Rhubarb  Plants,  for  tarts, 
for  a  notice  of  which  see  this  week's  number  of  the 
Farmer.  Price,  for  year  old  plants,  12^  cents  each — 
for  two  year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  SEAKALE  PLANTS,  25  cents  each. 


A  JACK  AND  JENNET  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  fine  young  JACK,  got  by  the  fine  Mediterra- 
nean Jack,  Don  Carlos,  and  now  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  is  offered  for  sale.     Price  j(250. 

Also,  a  very  fine  and  heavily  formed  JENNET,  full 
sister  to  the  above  Jack,  a  little  upwards  of  two  years 
old,  3  feet  1  inches  in  height,  very  docile.     Price  <J80. 

The  above  animals  will  be  sold  together  or  separate- 
ly, if  immediate  application  be  made  to 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

August  24.  Office  Am.  Farmer. 


CABBAGE  SEED. 

One  hundred  and  filly  pounds  prime  "London"  Early 
York  Cabbage,  and  Early  George,  Wellington,  Bullock's 
Heart,  Battersea,  Sugarloaf,  and  many  other  Cabbage 
and  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  which  we  can  with  con- 
fidence recommend  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  being 
raised  by  the  most  experienced  European  and  Ameri- 
can seed  raisers.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

Aug.  22d. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

A  small  lot  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  of  present  year's 
growth,  just  received  and  for  sale  by 

Aug.  10  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  of  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  M.ij.  John  Roberts,  of  Culpep- 
per, who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $500  was  offered  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  Ihcm  are  the 
followiii"-  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  Wildair, 
dam  by  (he  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  washy  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col. 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair,  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
S-  g-  g-  g-  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
Hesisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention,  and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Truffle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Truflie,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  sis  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nellie,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2ms 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  PRIME  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED,  that  is 
clear  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash  will  be  given. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  Hanover. 
Who  has  in  store  RUTA  BAGA  and  TURNIP  SEEDS, 
and  a  general  assorlmenlof  GARDEN  SEEDS,  thirty- 
four  pounds  EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE  SEED,  just 
received  from  London. 

Also,  his  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  such  as  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  and  Tobac- 
co Cultivators,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  his  Patent  Cy- 
lindrical Straw  Cutlers,  and  common  Dutch  Cutting 
Boxes,  &c.  &c.  Wrought  and  Cast  Share  PLOUGHS, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  six  inch  Seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  Three  Horse  Plough,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  warranted,  and  with  his  very 
reduced  prices,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  liberal  patronage. 


B.a.I.TI]MOItX:   FKICES   CUHBEMT. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  a  slight  advance  in 
the  price  of  Howard  street  flour  since  our  last,  owing 
to  the  very  limited  supply;  but  other  kinds,  of  grain  re- 
main nearly  stationary.  There  is  nothing  to  notice  in 
the  market  generally. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(iO.     The  inspec 

tionsof  the  week  comprise  311  hhds.Md.;  41  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  95  hhds.  Kentucky — total  453  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family,  $'7.25  o  1.60;  supei 

Howard-street, a6.GJi;city  mills,  6.31^  a  6.50: 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.23  0  1.27;   white  do  1.30a  1.35;   Susq 

—Corn,  white,  65  o  67,  yellow  68  o  10;  Rye,  10  a  — 
—Oats,  33  a  35.— Beans,  15  a  80— Peas,  65  a  10— 
Clover-seed  — a Timothy,  —  a Or- 
chard  Grass a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

0 Herd's,  15   o  81i-Lucerne  —  o  37^  lb. — 

Barlet,-Flaxseed  1.60  aI.62-CoTTON;Va.SalO — Lou. 
9o  13— Alab.  8  n.  Ilj-Tenn.  .8  n.  — ;N.Car.So.lO- 
Upland  8  o  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  31  o  314;  inbbis, 

33  a  334 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood,  45  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40o45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  0  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Umoashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  11  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, $220  o  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted, — 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  la  8c. Feathers,  36  a  31;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a ,  ground,  1 .50  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  0 ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30. On ;  bar  Sus.perton, 
12.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  a5.l5— 
Oak   wood,  3.00   0  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  . 
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Rhubarb. — We  (iiiglil  to  have  adiifd  to  the  arti- 
cle writleii  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
and  copied  in  our  .J.id  number  Irom  the  Soutiiern  Ag- 
liculturist,  ilial  all  subsequent  trials  of  the  rhubarb  in 
diarrhea,  either  in  children  or  adults,  liave  proved 
wonderfully  efficacious.  During  the  present  summer 
our  children  have  had  frequent  attacks  of  summer 
oomplaini,  and  we  have  applied  the  usual  remedies 
with  very  little  elTect.  In  each  instance  we  liave 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  rhubarb  at  last.  We 
have  ventured  to  make  these  trials  of  the  usual  reme- 
dies, the  more  effectually  to  put  both  them  and  tlie 
rhubarb  to  a  fair  test,  and  feel  authorised  by  nume- 
rous instances  of  its  success,  and  by  the  absence  of  a 
single  failure,  to  say,  ihat  the  rhubarb  conserve  is 
nnequalled  as  a  remedy  for  common  bowel  complaints 
in  children  and  adults.  A  tea  spoonful  of  the  con- 
Serve  spread  on  a  piece  of  dry  br^ad  is  the  best  mode 
of  administering  it,  and  of  tliis  children  are  very  fond. 


SiKGULAR  Fact — In  the  course  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Editor  of  the  ."Vmerican  Farmer, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  Indian  corn  last  year,  he 
impregnated  the  pistils  (silk,)  of  the  large  white  Tus- 
karura  with  the  pollen  from  the  tassels  of  the  golden 
sioiix.  The  result  was  a  perfect  hybrid  between  the 
two.  The  grain  being  of  a  pure  brimstone  color,  of 
the  size  and  form  of  the  Tuskarora,  and  like  that  with 
'eight  rows  on  the  cob.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  va- 
riety of  corn;  partaking  of  all  the  good  qualities  of 
both,  without  the  disadvantag'e  of  the  large  cob  and 
small  grain  of  the  golden  sioux.  ^V'e  planted  this 
corn  last  spring;  the  stalks  were  very  dwarfish,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  sioux,  and  the  corn  very  early  fit 
for  use.  It  is  now  ripe,  however,  and  on  examining 
it  a  Jay  or  two  since  we  find  that  the  two  original 
colors  have  separated,  and  instead  of  the  brimstone 
color,  we  have  on  every  ear  grains  of  the  briglit  yel- 
low sioux,  and  the  pure  white  Tuskarora;  but  the  qua- 
lity of  the  corn  is  evidently  superior  to  either  of  the 
original  parents,  although  the  colors  have  resumed 
their  original  lints.  This  is,  to  us,  a  singular  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  we  are  unable  to  account  for. 
The  only  thing  analogous  to  it  we  have  read  of,  is 
the  proposilion  advanced  by  an  able  writer  some  time 
since  in  the  coliunns  of  the  Farmer,  that  the  oH- 
spring  of  cross  breeds  of  animals,  would,  instead  of 
partaking  of  the  mixt  cliaracler  ot  their  immediate 
parents,  assume  ihatof  oneor  the  other  of  the  original 
progenitors.  How  far  this  proposilion  may  hold  good 
with  animals  we  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  the  vegetable  world,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  fact  above  slated  warrants  the  formation 
of  an  opinion. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
above  fact  with  the  law  of  nature,  which  requires  two 
parents  for  the  production  of  every  organized  being, 
animal  or  vegetable.  If  the  two  kinds  ot  corn  which 
■were  combined  in  the  hybrid  have  become  again  dis- 
tinct varieties,  they  are  each  of  them  the  produce  of 
but  one  parent— ihe  Tuskarora  is  the  produce  of  a  fe- 
male parent  exclusively,  and  the  sioux  that  of  a  male 
^rent;  for  it  must  be  recollected  there  was  no  male 
Tuskarora  nor  female  sioux  present,  either  during  the 
origin  of  the  hybrid,  last  year,  or  the  subsequent  cul- 
ture and  sejiaralion  of  varieties  this  year.  Yet  we 
know,  that  if  we  deprive  the  corn  of  either  the  male 
or  female  flowers,  (tassel  or  silk,)  there  will  be  no 
corn  formed  on  the  cob.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  the  present  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  two  varie- 
ties? It  was  this  difficulty  that  made  us  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition  relative  to  crosses  of 
animals  above  referred  to,  and  although  we  have  the 
fact  before  us  in  the  case  of  the  corn,  we  are  still  com- 
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pclled  to  doubt  its  general  application.  We  do  not 
think  that  each  variety  has  resumed  all  of  itsorioinal 
characters;  one  of  them  we  know  it  has  not — the  size 
of  the  sioux  grain  is  larger  than  the  original,  and 
tiiere  are  but  eight  rows  on  the  cob;  in  these  respects 
retaining  the  hybrid  character  derived  from  the  Tus- 
karora; but  then  the  original  color  and  flintincss  of 
the  grain  is  resumed;  the  Tuskarora  has  resumed  its 
original  character  entirely,  with  Ihe  exception  of  the 
solt  lluwery  quality  of  the  grain,— the  tlintiness  of 
Ihe  hybrid  derived  from  the  sioux  parent  is  retained. 
As  the  Tuskarora  was  the  female  parent  of  the  hy- 
brid, the  number  of  rows  and  the  size  of  the  grain 
Would  of  course  be  like  those  of  that  variety,  and 
hence  the  presence  of  those  characters  in  the  present 
separated  varieties.  We  should  he  glad  to  receive 
an  e.\planation  of  this  circumstance  from  some  of  our 
practised  naluialists. 


Keceipt  for  Fattening  a  Calf. — To  one  buck- 
et of  water  add  one  peck  of  good  Liicketjes.  This 
has  been  trud  on  several  farms  in  this  neighborhood 
ivilh  invariable  success.  One  peck  of  good  buckeyes 
will  go  further  than  three  barrels  of  corn.  The  most 
puny  calf  can  be  made  plump  and  round  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  whereas  one  monih  is  barely  sufficient  in 
the  usual  way.  Another  advantage  is  that  calves 
treated  in  this  way  never  die  of  tlic  hollow  horn. 
[Kentucky  Gazette. 

[The  above  is  doubtless  intended  for  a  quiz,  but 
the  joke  is  not  sufficienlly  apparent.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  fattening  calves  ought  to  have 
been  extended.  For  instance,  besides  their  never 
dying  with  hollow  horn,  it  should  have  been  added 
that  they  never  will  have  horns  at  all  unless  they 
had  them  before,  and  even  then  they  will  soon  disap- 
pear, or  only  be  found  in  some  neighboring  lanyard. 
It  is,  in  short,  intended  to  say,  that  the  buckeyes  will 
kill  the  calf.J 


Domestic  Silk  Manufacture.— J.  H.  Cobb, 
Esq.  of  Dedham,  has  left  with  us  two  specimens  of 
Silk  Handkerchiefs,  made  at  his  manufactory  in  Ded- 
ham— the  first  that  have  ever  been  woven  in  the 
United  Slates."  One  of  them  is  made  of  India  Silk, 
iniporled  in  its  raw  stale,  but  spun  and  woven  at  Ded- 
ham; the  other  is  entirely  of  American  production, 
from  worms  of  1831.  The  texture  is  fine  and  beau- 
tiful, and  we  cannot  but  think  that  impartial  observ- 
ers will  give  Mr.  Cobb  the  credit  of  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  this  experiment.  Specimens  of  the  same 
manufacture  are  deposited  with  Mr.E.  K.Whilaker, 
at  his  rooms  in  Washington  street,  where  the  friends 
of  the  American  System,  and  those  who  are  favorably 
disposed  to  the  inlanl  manufiictures  of  the  country, 
are  requested  to  call  and  examine  them. 

{Boston  paper. 

*  "The  first  that  have  ever  been  woven  in  the 
United  States!"  We  are  really  sick  and  tired  of  the 
task  of  correcting  such  miserable  statements.  We 
cut  the  above  from  a  Baltimore  paper  ciediled  as  above 
to  a  "Boston  paper,"  and  therefore  do  not  know  which 
of  the  Boston  editors  it  is  that  displays  so  wretched  a 
specimen  of  his  knowledge  of  American  history.  In- 
stead of  the  specimens  of  silk  handkerchiefs  mention- 
ed being  "the  first  that  ever  have  been  woven  in  the 
United  tSlales,"  they  will  scarcely  rank  as  the  thou- 
sandth. Besides  the  innumerable  silk  dresses,  Sic. 
woven  and  worn  in  this  country  even  fifty  to  seventy 
years  ago,  we  have  several  instances  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  silk  vests  and  handkerchiefs  manufact°ured  from 
American  silk  within  three  or  lour  years  past.  Two 
years  ago  this  summer,  Mr.  Rapp,  of  Economy,  Pa., 
made  a  hundred  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like  number 
of  vest  patterns,  of  superior  quality.  He  did  the 
same  last  year,  and  doubtless  repealed  the  profitable 
job  this  year.  On  this  subject  we  speak  from  what 
we  know.  Of  the  vesting  and  handkerchiefs  made 
by  Mr.   Rapp,  we  have  specimens  which  we  have 


worn  for  more  than  twelve  months  past,  and  can  at- 
test their  superiority  over  the  imported  articles  of  like 
grade.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  silk  manufacture  in  our  country;  indeed, 
we  leel  a  sort  of  parental  affection  for  it,  and  tltere- 
fore  a  parental  gratification  at  the  progress  of  this 
young  and  very  promising  branch  of  American  indus- 
try; and  hence  we  dislike  to  see  it  degraded  by  such 
statements  as  the  above. 


Lime. — To  Preserve  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Mr.  Smith:  Lthanon,  Jiu^usl  1  l(/i,  1832. 

I  would  be  glad  if  some  of  your  correspondents, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  would  make 
known  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  burning  Lime, 
and  the  proper  time  to  apply  it  lo  the  ground.  I  no- 
ticed, some  time  since,  a  publication  from  a  Georgian, 
telling  liow  he  saved  sweet  potatoes,  and  that  it  was 
more  difficult  to  save  them  than  it  was  to  raise  them. 
1  will  just  slate  to  you  ihe  plan  that  I  have  followed  for 
about  ten  years  with  complete  success.  When  I  dig 
my  potatoes,  I  immediately  or  the  same  day  put  them 
into  a  cellar,  or  potato  house  built  lor  the  purpose, 
and  mix  dry  dirt  with  them  plentifully  as  I  put  thera 
in,  and  after  1  get  them  all  in,  put  dirt  enough  on  top 
to  exclude  the  air  entirely,  and  not  disturb  them  so 
as  to  let  in  the  air  until  next  spring.  If  this  plan  is 
followed,  I  am  confident  the  potatoes  will  be  as  sound 
in  the  spring  as  they  were  when  put  up.  But.  let  it 
be  clearly  understood,  that  they  are  to  be  mixed  with, 
and  covered  by,  dirt,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  entirely. 

J.M. 


(From  the  New  York  Enquirer.) 
THE  HORSE. 

It  is  our  pride  to  witness  the  eflbrts  making  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  this  noble  animal,  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  giving  place  to  the  following  from 
the  Birmingham  Herald  of  June  5th,  by  which  it 
will  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  purchased 
the  celebrated  horse  Hcd^ford.  It  is  said  that  an 
unusually  large  price  has  been  paid  for  him,  and  that 
he  is  probably  one  of  the  best  horses  ever  imported 
into  the  country  when  but  six  years  old. 

"Mr.  Beardsworth  has  sold  the  horse  Hedgford, 
for  a  very  large  sum  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  gentleman 
who  brought  those  celebrated  horses,  Tom  Thumb 
and  Rattler,  from  America,  where  he  intends  taking 
Hedgford.  It  appears  this  gentleman  is  determined 
lo  excel  as  much  in  racing  as  he  has  done  in  trotting, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  having  selected  Hedg- 
ford, and  the  price  he  has  given  for  him.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  horse  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom;  as  independent  of  his  being  one  of  the 
best  bred,  he  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  horses  in 
England.  He  is  by  the  Filho  da  Puta,  or  Magis- 
trate, out  of  Miss  Craigie  (the  dam  of  "Birmingham,") 
six  years  old,  16i  hands  high,  with  muscular  power 
not  surpassed  by  any  horse  in  the  kingdom.  His  co- 
lor a  rich  dark  brown,  with  black  legs.  He  has  been 
a  great  winner  of  stakes  and  cups." 


To  prevent  Horses  being  teased  bt  Flies. 

Take  two  or  three  small  handfuls  of  walnut  leaves,  upon 
which  pour  two  or  three  quarts  of  soft  cold  water;  let 
it  infuse  one  night,  and  pour  Ihe  whole  the  next  motn- 
ing  into  a  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  when  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  moisten  a  sponge,  and  before  the 
horse  goes  out  of  the  stable,  let  those  parts  which  are 
most  irritable  be  smeared  over  with  the  liquor,  viz: 
between  and  upon  the  ears,  the  neck,  the  fiank,  &c. 
Not  only  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  rides  out  for 
pleasure,  will  derive  benefit  from  the  walnut  leaves 
Ih  us  prepared ,  but  the  coachman,  the  wagoner,  and  all 
others  who  use  horses  during  the  hot  months. 

[Farmer's  Receipt  Book, 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Smith:  Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Jxihi  2S(/i,  1832. 

I  have  DOW  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the  post- 
script promised  on  the  abrupt  division  of  the  13th 
query  of  Mr.  T.  W.  of  Tennessee,  on  sheep  husband- 
ry, which  will  be  continued,  in  connection  with  a  re- 
ply to  other  querists  as  soon  as  cool  weather  and  long 
nights,  See.  will  permit.  But  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  mean  time,  such  as  have  been  answered  in  a  brief 
and  hasty  manner,  with  the  additional  questions  pro- 
posed, will  meet  with  the  consideration  of  experienced 
sheep  breeders,  who  can,  no  doubt,  render  material 
sarvice  to  the  untaught  shepherds  of  the  west,  with 
but  little  trouble  to  themselves. 

Another  querist  says,  I  take  the  liberty,  if  it  will 
not  be  forestalling  your  intended  publication,  kc,  to 
request  you  will  answer  the  subjoined  inquiries  with 
the  addition  of  such  remarks  as  you  may  deem  perti- 
nent or  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. — 
In  reply  to  the  above  allusion  to  an  intended  publica- 
tion on  the  general  subject,  of  sheep,  wool,  and  sheep 
husbandry,  in  their  connection  with  our  varied  soils 
and  climates,  and  their  application  to  the  diftering 
interests  and  demands  of  our  people— it  would  be 
equally  as  agreeable,  as  in  fact,  will  more  or  less  be 
the  case,  to  retail  all  information  on  the  subject,  if  it 
were  not  believed  that  a  work  embodying  the  best  expe  • 
lience,  (principally  that  of  our  own  country)  compared 
and  arranged  in  reference  to  crosses  and  intermixtures, 
to  meet  sectional  interests,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
variety  of  breeds,  whether  of  Spanish, French,  or  Saxon 
Merino  improvements— English  Southdown,  Bake- 
well,  or  Lincolnshire— the  better  kinds  of  Tunis,  Isl- 
and, or  Friezland— or  the  crossed  breeds  which  may 
have  been  established  for  their  value  beyond  contro- 
versy, by  individuals  of  our  own  country. 

But  the  value  of  such  a  work  must  essentially  de- 
pend upon  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  gentle- 
men who  can,  it  they  will,  communicate  information 
in  relation  to  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  sheep  in  their 
respective  districts,  with  every  circumstance  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
subject,  not  neglecting  to  offer  a  sample  of  wool  from 
the  different  breeds.  There  are  some  if  they  were 
capable  and  able,  would  willingly  make  an  agricultu- 
ral tour  of  ihe  United  States,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  examining, comparing,  and  recommending  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  beginning  with  sheep,  and  go- 
ing through  the  varieties  of  stock,  and  other  useful 
domestic  animals— modes  of  culture— structure  and 
use  of  the  different  kinds  of  implements  and  machi- 
nery used  in  husbandry.  Sec.  iic. 

As  a  pleasing  and  instructive  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  accumulating  knowledge,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  sheep  and  wool,  permit  me  to  introduce 
here,  a  communication  from  a  distinguished  sheep 
breeder  of  Maine,  to  the  American  Standard,  publish- 
ed in  Gardiner,  Maine,  by  Messrs.  P.  Sheldon  and 
E.  Holmes",  a  farmers  and  mechanics'  journal,  faithful 
to  the  progress  of  domestic  improvements.  On  this 
intelligent  communication  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  remarks,  in  their  proper  place,  especi- 
ally as  it  has  a  kind  reference  to  our  southern  efforts 
to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  may  possibly  be  a 
trifling  return  for  the  greater  favor. 

Jlprii  13. 
Such  information  as  I  possess  relating  to  sheep,  I 
take  pleasure  in  communicating,  for  the  perasal  of 
Mr.  Meade;  but  regret,  the  duty  had  not  been  assign- 
ed to  one,  better  qualified  to  give  it,  than  myself. 
Your  Queries  will  be  answered  principally,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  stand  in  your  letter. 

ff'/int  is  the  niimber  of  sheep  in  Maine? 
1  saw  about  a  year  since,  the   number  stated,  in  a 


newspaper,  at  between  8  and  900,000.  By  wliat 
means  the  writer  obtained  his  information,  is  un- 
known to  me.  From  the  best  calculations,  I  am  able 
to  make,  I  should  think  the  number  low  enough. 
They  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ken- 
nebec within  the  last  7  years.  The  whole  amount 
of  wool,  then  offered  for  sale,  in  the  Counties  of 
Kennebec  and  Somerset,  did  not  exceed  40,000  lbs. 
The  last  '2  years,  not  le.ss  than  ^,-200,000  have  been 
yearly  vested,  in  the  article.  This  sum  may  be  con- 
sidered small  enough,  when  one  man  has  bought  year- 
ly, to  the  amount  of  from  60  to  §75,000  and  there 
have  been  many  purchasers. 

If'liat  breeds,  ivhen — and  by  lohom  brought  into 
Maine^ 

Till  the  introduction  of  the  Merino,  I  know  of  no 
other  breed,  save  the  common  coarse  one  of  New 
England,  which  has  been  here,  perhaps,  since  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  rock.  Who 
were  the  first  importers  of  the  Merino,  is  unknown 
to  me. — They  were  brought,  in  small  numbers,  into 
the  Slate,  soon  after  their  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  Among  the  first  purchasers,  perhaps  may  be 
named  John  Davis,  Esq.  of  Augusta;  Gov.  Hunton 
and  Dr.  Hubbard,  Readfield;  Gen.  Chandler,  of 
Monmouth  and  Judge  Lincoln  of  Dennisville,  Wash- 
ington Co.  They  were  on  his  farm,  as  early  as  1810. 
Likely  others  obtained  small  numbers  as  early  as 
these  gentlemen. 

You  see  my  information  on  this  point  is  quite  im- 
perfect. I  had  taken  no  particular  interest,  in  the  ani- 
mal, till  about  7  years  since.  The  Dishley  is  the 
next  to  be  noticed.  Some  bucks  of  this  breed  are 
among  us;  and  are  working  their  way,  rapidly  into 
public  favor.  A  cross  with  the  Merino,  makes  a  long 
and  fine  wool  for  worsteds,  &c. — and  with  the  com- 
mon breed  a  good  wool  for  household  manufacture. 
Your  Dishley  was  the  first  one  to  my  knowledge  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  They  are,  yet  few  and  far 
between.  I  consider  the  Saxon  and  Spanish  Merino 
the  same  breed;  the  former  improved  in  the  fineness 
of  the  fleece,  by  emigration  to  a  climate  similar  to 
our  own.  The  first  Sa.xony  Buck  was  brought  to  the 
State  by  K.  G.  Robinson  of  Hallowell.  The  next  to 
the  same  place  by  myself.  Mr.  Thorndikeof  Boston; 
sent  several  to  his  farm  in  Jackson,  Waldo  Co.  from 
the  first  importations — all  about  6  years  ago. 

The  importations  subsequently  were  so  frequent, 
that  most  of  Ihe  Spanish,  has  been  crossed  with  the 
Saxony,  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  fineness  of 
the  fleece  has  been  the  consequence.  If  we  may  an- 
ticipate from  the  effect  produced  by  removing  the 
Merino  from  Spain  to  Germany,  it  will  not  be  many 
years,  before  Maine  will  grow  wool  equal  in  fineness 
to  anv  in  the  world,  provided  proper  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  for  breeders. 

Best  mode,  and  expense  of  kerping  sheep? 
Sheep  do  best  in  summer  on  high  dry  and  rocky 
land.  In  a  pasture  which  has  a  more  or  less  norther- 
ly aspect  and  plenty  oi  shade,  they  may  run  in  large 
flocks,  for  they  seldom  crowd  together  in  hot  weath- 
er, where  the  shade  is  in  different  parts  of  the  pas- 
ture. They  should  have  salt  by  them  to  lick  when 
they  please.  If  2  or  3  pastures  can  be  furnished,  to 
change  their  location  once  a  week,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Hard  stocking  keeps  the  grass  short  and  sweet 
and  of  this  they  are  more  fond  than  after  the  seed 
slalk  springs.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  sheep 
through  the  winter  on  hay  alone,  in  as  good  condition 
as  they  come  to  the  barn,  they  should  have  some  suc- 
culent food  daily,  and  the  more  the  better  or  they  lose 
flesh.  To  judge  from  my  own  experience,  I  thould 
'say  give  a  sheep  daily  4  lbs.  Ruta  Baga  and  as  much 
hay  as  she  will  eat,  which  will  be  about  1  lb.  and  she 
carries  her  summer  fat  through  the  winter,  and  is 
much  more  sure  to  raise  her  lamb,  than  if  fed  on  hay 
alone. 

Indian  corn,  in  quantity  of  a  gill  daily,  or  even 
half  a  gill,  is  of  great  service.    Every  farmer  is  more 
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than   paid  for   his  corn  in    the   weight  of  the  fleece 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  to  the  animal. 

Last  winter,  as  you  know,  I  fed  largely  with  the 
turnip,  there  was  not  a  sheep  in  the  flock  at  all  dis- 
ordered during  feeding  time.  [  am  well  satisfied  that 
a  good  proportion  of  succulent  food  suits  the  stomach 
better  than  all  dry  food, of  any  kind. 

An  acre  of  pasture  will  feed  6  sheep  with  theii 
lambs,  through  the  season.  Most  farmers  say  7  or  8, 
I  have  weighed  out  2  lbs.  of  hay  per  head  to  my  flock,- 
several  days  in  succession  in  clear  cold  weather,  and 
found  that  alone,  as  much  as  a  sheep  will  eat.  This 
corresponds  with  the  experiment  of  M.  Daubenton 
in  France;  although  he  does  not  inform  us  what  breed 
his  experiment  was  tried  with.  We  feed  about  140 
days  on  an  average.  A  ton  of  hay  will  therefore  win- 
ter S  sheep.  If  we  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  at  $2.50,. 
the  expense  of  wintering  on  hay  alone  is  31  cents. 
But  it  is  better  to  winter  at  more  expense,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  good  fleece,  and  the  life  of  the  lamb. 

Putting  the  food  at  the  actual  cost  to  the  farmer, 
to  raise  it  and  including  interest  of  money,  where 
land  is  cheap  and  taxes  light,  I  am  satisfied  this  esti- 
mate is  quite  high  enough. 

Sheep  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  in  the  win- 
ter, when  they  huddle  so  close  together,  as  to  render 
the  air  impure,  if  confined.  During  our  severe  storms 
and  high  winds,  they  need,  however,  a  shade  open  at 
the  south  side.  In  moderate  and  clear  weather,  it  is 
much  better  not  to  allow  them  any  shelter,  day  nor 
night.  They  should  be  fed  in  the  morning,  away 
from  the  place  where  they  have  slept,  have  free  ac- 
cess to  water,  and  be  supplied  with  salt,  as  in  sum- 
mer. Managed  in  this  way  1  or  200  may  be  kept  in 
a  flock  with  much  less  trouble,  than  if  kept  in  so 
small  numbers  as  to  be  allowed  a  warm  and  tight 
place  of  resort  at  any  lime. 

The  best  season  for  yeaning  depends  on  several 
circumstances.  Where  the  flock  is  small,  and  the 
sheep  can  be  kept  in  a  close  and  warm  place,  March 
is  a  good  time,  where  it  is  large  the  middle  of  April, 
is  early  enough  'and  a  later  period  is  better,  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  shed-room  to  put  the  ewes,  during 
the  cold  rains  to  which  we  are  subject,  at  this  season. 
Other  things  being  equal,  an  earlier  period  would  be 
better;  because  if  the  lambs  do  not  come  till  May,  it 
is  very  difficult,  to  get  them  well  through  the  first 
winter,  especially,  if  there  is  not  a  good  supply  of 
succulent  food,  to  give  them. — On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  lambs  come  before  the  sheep  get  to  the  grass, 
many  of  them  will  die,  unless  the  flock  is  m  high 
condition.  The  fleece  of  the  dame  is  also  much  in- 
jured, by  nursing  three  or  four  months  before  shear- 
ing. Viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  April  ie 
early  enough  for  yeaning  to  commence.  The  lambs 
should  be  kept  by  themselves,  the  first  winter,  and 
in  so  small  flocks  that  they  may  have  a  warmer  place, 
than  the  old  sheep  need.  To  do  well,  they  must  be 
well  supplied  with  juicy  food.  It  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble, to  make  ihem  do  well  without  it,  and  if  they  get 
poor,  they  never  make  so  likely  sheep. 

Jl'hal  Diseases? 

Sheep  in  this  state  are  generally  healthy.  Our 
fine  pasturage  and  clear  sky,  suit  the  constitution  of 
the  auiraal.  They  sufl'er,  perhajjs,  more  Irom  neglect, 
than  any  other  cause.  There  are  however  some  dis- 
orders to  which  they  are  occasionally  subject  and 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  foot  rot  lias  prevailed  in  some  flocks;  but  in 
every  instance  I  believe  the  infection  could  be  traced 
to  a  sheep  imported  from  Saxony.  Very  likely,  it  is 
now  eradicated. 

The  remedy,  I  used  was,  after  separating  the  dis- 
eased from  the  healthy  sheep,  to  pare  of  all  the  hoof 
so  far  as  the  foot  was  diseased,  to  cleanse  it  with  soap 
suds,  and  then  hold  it,  a  few  minutes,  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  blue  vitrol,  or  apply  the  solution  thorougb- 
ly,  with  a  painter's  sash  tool.  One  dressing  con> 
monly  effected  a  cure.  Worms  in  the  Head.— We 
are  occasionally  troubled  with  this.     I  give  my  idess 
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uf  this  disorder  connected  with  the  facls,  that  liave 
lallen  under  my  own  observaiiun,  and  leave  to  otliers, 
iti  jndffe  how  far  thej'  are  correct. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  .Sugust  when  the  weath- 
er is  clear  and  hot,  a  fly  calli'd  by  Entomologists, 
Oestrus  ovis,  depositos  a  nit  in  the  nostril  of  the 
sheep;  where  it  hatches  and  passes  into  llie  frontal 
sitius,  where  it  remains,  and  grows  till  the  next 
spring,  when  it  leaves  the  head ,  goes  into  the  ground, 
and  in  due  lime  appears  in  the  fly  form,  again  to  tor- 
ment the  woolly  tribe.  This  is  the  general  opinion  of 
the  economy  of  this  enemy. 

If  my  ideas  are  correct,  a  sheep  does  not  die  of 
course,  because  of  the  worm  in  the  head,  any  more 
than  does  the  horse  by  having  bots,or  a  child,  worms. 
In  the  spring  of  IS-2S,  quite  a  mortality  prevailed 
among  the  flocks,  by  reason  of  tha  worm.  The 
month  of  March  and  first  of  April  was  very  warm 
and  pleasant;  whether  this  contributed  to  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  animal  is  perhaps  quite  doubtful. — 
About  the  JOth  of  April  the  weather  became  so  cold 
as  to  freeze  the  ground,  and  immediately  the  sheep 
began  to  die,  many  had  the  symptoms;  but  finally 
recovered. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  to  determine  how  to 
proceed  against  an  enemy,  that  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  artillery  brought  against  him;  and  it  was  finally 
concluded,  he  could  not  be  made  to  leave  winter  quar- 
ters, as  Napoleon  was  to  leave  Moscow,  till  it  suited 
his  own  convenience,  and  so  it  proved.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  became  so  warm  as  to  open  the  ground, 
■which  was  on  the  2Sth,  the  sheep  ceased  to  die  and 
those,  that  had  the  symptoms,  rapidly  recovered. 
-This  is  the  only  spring,  since  I  have  been  a  shepherd, 
that  my  flock,  or  any  other  to  my  knowledge,  has 
been  afUicted.  I  have  in  other  springs  frequently 
seen  the  worm  dead  among  the  manure  in  the  yard, 
full  grown.  Although  his  instinct  forbade  him  to 
leave  winter  quarters,  in  a  cold  day,  it  did  not  teach 
him  the  diflerence  between  dropping  from  the  head  on 
the  warm  earth  or  a  pile  of  ordure.  The  best  pre- 
ventive I  tliink  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Shepherd 
of  jS'onhampton,  Mass.  viz.  To  turn  several  fur- 
rows in  the  pasture,  where  the  sheep  will  collect  and 
having  their  noses  close  to  the  ground  make  so  much 
dnst  with  their  feet,  as  to  keep  the  fly  at  bay.  In 
very  hot  weather  in  fly  time,  sheep,  if  a  chance  of- 
fers will  penetrate  a  thick  wood,  where  I  have  fre- 
quently watched  them,  and  could  never  discover  any 
annoyance  from  the  fly.  It  is  only  in  hot  days  and 
bright  sunshine,  that  they  are  troubled  with  the  insect. 

On  opening  the  heads  of  several  sheep,  that  had 
died  of  the  worm,  I  usually  found  from  ten  to  Hventy 
of  the  insects,  and  most  generally  of  diflerent  sizes. 
In  every  instance,  they  were  more  or  less  full  grown, 
because  they  exhibited  the  same  appearance  with 
those  I  have  found  dead  in  the  sheep  fold  among  the 
manure.  While  others  were  one-half,  two-thirds, 
and  three-fourths  as  large;  from  which  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred,  that  the  insects  do  not  all  arrive  at 
maturity  at  the  same  time  in  the  spring;  but  that  a 
given  length  of  lime,  from  the  period  the  nit  is  depo- 
sited, Is  necessary  to  mature  the  animal.  Those  de- 
posited the  earliest  coming  tomaturitj-  in  April,  while 
those  last  hatched  may  remain  some  time  longer  with- 
out injury.  I  was  nut  able  to  discover  any  marks  of 
inflammation  on  the  brain,  or  in  the  frontal  sinus,  or 
any  appearance  of  the  animal  having  injured  the 
membrane,  with  which  the  frontal  sinus  is  covered. 

The  cause  which  produced  the  death  of  the  sheep 
I  apprehend  to  be  occasioned  by  the  uneasiness  of  the 
worm,  subsequently  to  the  time  when  its  instinct 
taught  it  to  leave  the  head,  or  as  Dr.  Darwin  vrould 
say,  the  worm  killed  the  sheep,  by  exhausting  the 
sensorial  power. 

Should  my  flock  be  again  attacked,  I  should  con- 
fine the  sheep  in  a  close  and  warm  place,  in  order  to 
lure  the  worm  from  his  strong  hold;  haviti-^;  no  confi- 
dence in  any  of  the  remedies  I  have  yet  seen  named 
for  the  disorder. 


The  best  marked  symptom  of  the  disorder,  is  a 
great  degree  of  paleness  in  the  lips  and  mouth  of  the 
sheep.  This  was  present  in  all  that  died,  and  by  its 
presence  I  was  able  to  mark  all  others  disordered. 

Two  lambs  were  trepanned  that  had  this  symptom, 
and  several  worms  taken  out.  They  both  died,  when 
it  was  found,  that  worms  in  the  mature  state  had  es- 
caped beyond  any  roach.''- 

For  an  account  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed 
among  the  flocksf  in  the  winter  of  18-29 — 9,  I  refer 
Mr.  Meade  to  two  communications  of  mine  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer  in  the  spring  of  ISiS).  As  the  volumes 
are  not  at  hand,  cannot  refer  him  to  the  pages.  If  he 
has  not  access  to  that  work,  I  will  communicate  with 
him  when  he  wishes.  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  the  opinion  there  expressed,  of  the  cause  of  a 
malady,  which  made  such  havoc  among  us. 

The  above  are  the  principal  disorders  to  which 
sheep  are  subject  in  this  state.  If  the  scab  or  rot  have 
prevailed  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  average  quantity  of  wool  from  the  Merino, 
may  be  stated  at  three  pounds  washed  on  the  back. — 
If  they  are  poorly  wintered  less,  and  high  fed  more. 
The  fleece  of  the  common  breed  perhaps  ii  lbs. — 
The  Merino  crossed  with  the  Dishley  4  lbs. 

General  Remarks. 

The  wool  of  the  Merino  has  much  improved  in 
fineness,  since  their  introduction  into  Maine,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
has  been  the  consequence. 

This  at  first  view  may  appear  to  our  disadvantage, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  thatp?-to)'  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Saxony  Bucks,  our  wool  sold  higher  in  the 
market  than  the  Spanish,  although  the  price  current 
quoted  lower. 

Our  wool  went  to  market  washed  on  the  back  in 
cold  Water  only,  while  the  Spanish  came,  stapled  and 
divested  of  all  impurities  after  shearing. 

Several  persons  having  been  ruined  by  the  Merino 
mania  after  their  introduction  into  the  United  States, 
most  of  our  farmers  became  prejudiced  against  the 
breed,  and  it  took  many  years  to  restore  it  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  to  public  favor,  and  the  prejudice 
is  not  yet  wholly  eradicated.  Whatever  are  now 
the  proportions,  as  to  numbers  between  the  natives  and 
Merinos,  it  is  pretty  certain,  the  fine  wool  is  gaining 
ground,  and  unless  the  Dishley  should  become  the  fa- 
vorite, or  some  other  breed,  which  may  hereafter  be 
introduced,  the  Merino  will  soon  become  an  animal  of 
general  regard.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  very  large 
flocks  in  Maine.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thorndike's  in  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Barrel's  of  Livermore,  Oxford  Co.,  JNIessrs. 
Tinkham's  of  this  town,  are  among  the  largest,  and 
I  believe  neither  of  these  gentlemen,  as  yet  keep  one 
thousand.  Mr.  Tinkham  has  frequently  told  me, 
that  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  gives  him  a  better 
profit  than  any  other  production  of  his  farm.  With 
this  opinion  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree. 

Maine  is  destined  to  become  a  wool  growing  state 
of  the  finest  production.  The  rapid  increase  of  sheep, 
within  the  last  seven  years,  warrants  the  belief,  that 
bet'ore  many  years  wool  will  be  the  great  staple  of  ihe 
state;  especially  should  the  system  of  protecting  do- 
mestic industry,  be  persevered  in  till  it  "has  filled  up 
the  measure  of  its  ''country's  glory." 

i'our  obt.  servant, 

REMARKS. 

It  is  exceedingly  flattering  in  the  first  place  to  learn 
that  the  Merino  sheep  have  improved  in  the  quality 
of  their  wool  since  their  introduction  into  Maine,  and 
from  this  fact,  amongst  others,  may  be  reasonably  ap- 


*I  have  learned  by  woful  experience  that  my  ideas 
of  worm  in  the  head  are  not  wholly  correct.  There 
has  been  sad  havoc  among  the  woolly  tribe  for  several 
weeks  past,  by  this  insect.  When  my  observations  are 
closed  for  the  spring,  I  shall  communicate  them  to  you. 

t  In  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 


prehended  the  importance  of  appropriating  to  the  se- 
veral great  divisions  of  our  country,  as  regards  both 
Soil  and  climate,  such  sheep  as  will  be  immediately 
most  productive  in  their  respective  localities.  liy 
some  it  may  be  said,  let  them  alone,  they  will  all  find 
their  proper  place  in  time — perhaps,  in  a  century  or 
so,  without  much  inquiry  or  trouble  of  investiga- 
tion, as  time  is  said  lo  be  the  curer  of  all  things, 
after  many  errors,  losses  and  sacrifices  there  will  be 
an  approximation  to  such  a  system  of  improvement, 
as  may  be  accomplished  in  very  few  years,  with  the 
CO  operation  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens. 
A  truer  illustration  of  error,  in  the  humble  opinion  of 
the  writer,  is  not  to  be  found,  than  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  introduction  of  the  diminutive  fine  wool- 
led  Saxon  Merino  into  the  rich  clover  pastures  of  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  where  large 
sheep,  with  wool  of  moderate  length  and  quality, 
should  be  grazed.  When  lands  are  frequently  plough- 
ed in,  as  in  wheat  and  corn  countries,  but  little  stock 
should  be  kept,  but  that  of  the  best  size  and  qua- 
lity; save  where  grazing  is  made  a  business  of  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  for  the  butcher  or  manufac- 
turer. We  shoulil  surrender  the  small  Merinos  and 
very  fine  wool  to  the  care  of  the  proprietors  of  thin 
broken  lands,  in  less  genial  climes  than  are  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  crosses  and 
grades  of  the  Merino  and  other  breeds  are  best  adapt- 
ed, and  where  labor  is  cheaper,  and  less  skill  and  at- 
tention required  to  make  a  living  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil — not  that  much  of  the  southern,  middle 
and  western  country  is  not  the  best  in  the  world 
for  the  raising  of  sheep  generally — but  that  peculiar 
breeds  can  be  more  advantageously  adopted,  just  as 
the  different  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  grasses,  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers  are — and  as  it  is  hoped  there  never 
can  be  an  occasion  among  these  sister  states  to  do  vio- 
lence to  nature  in  their  cultivation  of  the  earth  for  the 
sake  of  absolute,  unconditional,  and  uncompromising 
independence;  so  let  that  circumstance  be  cherished, 
and  cultivated  with  care,  with  a  view  to  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  combining  more  firmly  through 
their  truest  interests  these  still  happy  states. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  Dishley, 
Bakewell,  or  New  Leicester,  into  the  stale  of  Maine, 
may  it  be  suggested,  that  it  is  a  cross  better  suited  to 
richer  lands,  and  holler  suns,  or  rather  middle  lati- 
tudes. It  is  presumed,  that  what  is  meant  by  a  Dish- 
ley cross,  is  the  Dishley  ram  on  the  Saxon  or  other 
Merino  ewe — if  so,  without  condemning  the  practice, 
as  my  experience  and  reading  would  fully  warrant,  let 
it  at  least  be  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  such  cross- 
es have  succeeded  any  where,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
fine  wool  cross  on  the  coarse  and  long,  growing  on 
large  sheep.  It  will  not  be  presumptuous  to  do,  we 
hope,  as  Yankees  do — guess,  at  least,  that  the  best 
way  of  raising  fine  long  wool  for  other  than  fulling 
purposes,  will  be,  to  cross  the  fine  close  on  the  long, 
and  thin  fleece — perhaps  the  Bakewell  is  as  good  as 
any  other — but  always  on  such  sheep  as  have  been 
known  to  produce  wool  of  a  uniform  quality,  and 
least  likely  to  be  suddenly  converted  from  its  long  es- 
tablished acquired  improvement,  by  that  kind  of  wool 
which  is  best  adapted  to  fulling.  Our  common  coun- 
try wool  soon  surrenders  its  peculiarities  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  Merino  fleece,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  adapted  to  the  felling  operations — not  so  with 
the  strong,  straight,  long  wool,  of  improved  breeds, 
being  much  more  tenacious  of  its  own  peculiar  nature, 
yielding  gradually  its  coarseness  to  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment applied  in  the  fine  wool  cross.  The  wool  of 
sheep  reared  in  the  extremes  of  climate,  would  be 
more  tenacious  of  its  peculiarities  than  in  the  tempe- 
rate or  middle  latitudes,  consequently,  would  amalga- 
mate with  greater  difiiculty  under  the  greatest  share 
of  experience  and  knowledge.  The  ewes  of  the 
larger  breeds  of  sheep  having  a  better  supply  of  milk 
for  their  young,  rear  the  half-bred  Merinos  with 
much  greater  success,  than  the  feeble  Merino  does 
the  half-bred  of  the  heavy  coarse  sheep.    Other  rea- 
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sons  might  be  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  ibe  place  to 
multiply  assertions  which  would  naturally  invoKe  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  as  but  a  few  brief  remarks 
are  intended,  and  not  an  essay.  The  Bakewells  are 
certainly  the  largest,  best  formed,  and  most  produc- 
tive mutton  sheep  in  our  country,  and  better  adapted 
to  crosses  for  that  object.  The  Southdown,  I  should 
esteem  a  more  delicate  mution,  with  wool  of  much 
better  quality,  and  perhaps  better  adapted,  generally, 
to  the  surface  of  our  whole  country,  than  any  other 
breed  whatever — they  may  be  most  decidedly  bred,  by 
a  cross  of  compact  and  well  formed  Merinos,  on  our 
common  country  sheep.  If  Mr.  Jarvis'  account  ol 
the  Saxon  Merino  be  correct,  they  cannot  be  such  as 
are  calculated  to  give  either  stamina  or  form  to  their 
offsprinE,  and  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great  experience 
in  the  Merino  way.  He  admits  the  superiority  of 
their  wool,  but  denounces  them  as  long-legged,  thin 
quartered,  flat-sided,  narrow  loincd,  not  sutticiently 
deep-chested,  and  long-necked — thinks  his  wool  has 
decreased  one-third  in  six  years  since  he  hiis  crossed 
with  the  Saxon,  and  that  their  constitutions  have  been 
injured,  and  cannot  bear  cold  with  the  Spanish  Meri- 
no. This  is  an  interesting  paper,  to  be  found  in  the 
American  Farmer,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  14,  and  accounts  for 
the  bad  form  and  constitution  of  the  Saxon  sheep,  in 
the  fact  of  their  being  chosen  exclusively  for  the  ex- 
quisite fineness  of  their  wool.  1  well  remember  it  to 
be  a  fact,  with  those  imported  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, twenty  odd  years  past,  (the  Spanish  Merino) 
that  the  smallest  and  most  indifferent  looking  sheep 
Jiad  the  most  remarkably  fine  wool. 

Information  was  much  wanted  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  sheep  supported  to  the  acre,  summer  and 
winter.  It  is  not  too  late  when  our  friend  shall  en- 
laro-e  on  his  valuable  communication,  to  say,  what 
portion  of  the  acre  of  land  which  sustains  six  sheep 
throun-h  the  season,  shall  be  cultivated  in  hay,  roots 
and  grain,  for  their  winter  support.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  two  small  Merinos,  yielding  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  beautifully  fine  wool,  can  be  raised  on  the 
same  means  required  fur  a  heavy  mutton  sheep,  pro- 
ducing individually  more  wool.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  of  such  are  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  raised 
on  one  hundred  acres  of  such  lands  as  are  well  im- 
proved in  grass,  in  the  limestone  valley  lands.  Can 
it  be  pronounced  by  any  one,  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty,  what  latitude  in  the  United  Slates,  the 
soil  being  equal,  would  sustain  the  greatest  number  of 
sheep,  whether  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  or  45  de 
grees? — or,  rather,  what  weight  of  mutton  and  wool 
could  be  produced?  Here  it  must  be  seen,  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  kind  of  sheep,  &.c.  is  involved. 

The  economical  calculations  of  our  Maine  farmer, 
and  those  of  M.  Daubenton  of  France,  would  not 
feed  our  larger  sheep  of  the  south  and  west;  but  the 
observations  of  the  former  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, in  relation  to  the  supply  of  succulent  food,  to 
keep  otf  disease,  and  promote  a  more  uniform  growth 
and  general  prosperity  (jf  a  flock,  which  in  the  win- 
ter season  loses  the  advantage  gained  in  the  summer 
for  the  want  of  it. 

The  disease  in  the  head,  which  has  caused  so  much 
speculation,  and  esteemed  so  mysterious  with  most  of 
us,  has  been  inve.'-tigated  with  more  precision  in 
Maine  than  elsewhere.  The  author  of  the  communi- 
cations on  the  disorder  which  prevailed  amongst  our 
flocks  in  the  winter  of  '28 — 9,  and  then  piibli-shed  in 
the  New  England  Farmer,  will  be  pleased  to  accrpt 
our  thanks  for  the  kind  offer  of  them,  and  if  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  cannot  find  it  convenient  to  extract  them 
from  the  N.  E.  Farmer,*  shall  be  much  obliged  in 
the  receipt  ol  them,  and  all  other  information  touch 
ing  the  subject,  which  may  proceed  from  his  experi- 
ence, in  such  way  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to  him. 
Perhaps  something  useful  may  be  added  in  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  the  origin  of  this  disease — namely. 


•  Will  copy  it  with  pleasure,  if  furnished  with  the 
the  copy. — Ei,  ^mer.  Farmer. 


the  worm  in  the  head  produced  by  the  fly.  The  sug- 
gestion of  turning  a  few  furrows  in  the  field  they  run 
in,  certainly  lacililates  their  object  in  escaping  the 
fly,  but  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Laying 
for  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  hot  broiling  sun,  in  a  bed 
of  dust,  snorting,  pawing,  and  intermingling  the  dirt 
with  their  wool,  deteriorating  both  their  health  and 
fleece.  Every  flock  of  sheep  should  be  provided  with 
a  wood  pasture  to  escape  to  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  this  is  following  nature.  Its  being  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  should  be  no  obstacle,  for  they  will 
probably  take  more  exercise  in  frequently  changing 
their  position  amongst  the  furrows,  than  in  walking 
at  their  own  pleasure  to  the  wood,  where  they  are 
perfectly  at  rest,  and  secured  from  their  perplexing 
enemy,  by  running  their  noses  under  the  leaves. — 
My  sheep  graze  no  lunger  in  the  early  morning  than 
they  are  able  to  shade  themselves  in  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  woods. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  valuable  communication, 
plain  and  practical,  our  reflections  are  naturally  led 
to  a  view  of  the  importance  of  aiding  and  improving 
each  other,  regarded  even  in  a  selfish  way — but  when 
we  come  to  conlemplale  its  efl'ects  in  a  purer  spirit 
of  liberality,  the  heart  is  warmed  with  the  anticipation 
that  the  lime  is  not  tar  distant,  when  we  shall  also  em- 
ploy our  minds  for  the  benefit  of  each  other,  with  the 
hope  that  our  resouices  generally,  and  agriculture  in 
particular,  wil I  beso  improved, that  the  health, strength 
and  prosperity  of  our  Union  will  march  salely  on  to 
still  higher  and  liigher  degrees  of  perfection. 

A  hint  or  two  with  regard  to  tlie  time  and  circum- 
stances of  the  shearing  of  sheep,  and  a  fact  or  so  on 
their  production,  will  conclude  our  postscript. 

Farmers  gunerally  have  a  fixed  time  annually  for 
their  shearing,  whereas  in  our  cold  and  very  variable 
climes,  we  might,  to  advantage,  delay  the  period 
sometimes,  at  least  one  month  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  animal,  and  the  greater  production  of 
its  wool — more  especially  when  it  has  been  well 
washed  on  the  back. 

The  last  season  has  been  less  propitious  to  the 
growth  and  general  turn  out  of  wool  than  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  hard  winter, 
cold  and  rainy  spring,  which  continually  cleansed  the 
wool  of  itsslowly  flowing  oil,  which  in  warmer, dryer 
seasons  adds  to  its  length  and  pliability,  as  well  as  to 
its  useless  quality  of  dirt — instead  of  8  pounds,  more  or 
less,  I  have  shorn  less  than  6i  on  an  average — never- 
theless the  growth  was  very  considerable  in  the  spring 
months.  An  experiment  made  to  prove  an  opinion  1 
had  long  entertained,  that  the  spring  months  produced 
more  wool  than  any  other  equal  time,  resulted  In  its 
confirmation.  On  the  5th  of  April,  samples  were 
taken  from  three  sheep  of  the  first  shear,  and  three 
others  of  the  second,  from  three  to  six  inches  long — 
the  last  of  May,  making  a  period  of  between  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  other  samples  were  taken  from  each 
sheep,  and  compared  with  the  former,  when  it  was 
proved  that  the  latter  had  grown  from  1*  to  2  inches; 
the  greatest  growth,  by  the  first  shear  wool.  From 
this  experiment  I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  fine  growing 
spring  the  wool  on  the  majority  of  my  sheep  will 
irrow  at  least  three  inches — whilst  the  nine  months, 
ihree-fourths  of  the  year,  is  producing  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  Now,  if  this  be  a  fact,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  hold  good  in  thrifty  long  woolled 
sheep  any  where,  will  it  not  be  of  considerable  im- 
porlance  to  consult  the  latest  time  in  prudence  for 
shearing,  and  further  to  ascertain  whether  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sheep  in  their  differing  latitudes  will  do 
the  same. 

The  sheep  which  have  been  sent  abroad  the  last 
spring,  have  proved  a  deficiency  also  in  their  shear- 
ing, eight  pounds  instead  of  ten,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
on  the  Rappahannock,  to  whom  a  pair  of  Frederick 
sheep  were  sent: — "The  fleeces  turned  out,  as  you 
say,  16  lbs.  the  ram's  wool  very  fine,  and  I  think  the 
ewe  is  the  handsomest  animal  1  almost  ever  saw;  her 


form  appears  to  be  perfect,  but  not  large.  [She  hai 
two  years  to  grow,  my  friend.]  I  did  not  go  agreea- 
bly to  your  instructions,  which  I  very  much  regret- 
ted— the  reason  was  this — I  was  fearful  some  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  one  or  the  other,  and  I  might 
be  deprived  of  ihe  breed:  but  shall  go  by  your  direc- 
tions after  this  year.  The  five  ewes  I  purchased  of 
Mr.  K^ve  seven  pounds  of  wool  ^ach;  [half- 
bred  Frederick,]  they  are  very  fine.  My  brother 
who  has  the  common,  has  sheared  v8,  and  got  1001 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  that  indifferent.  I,  seven,  and  gol 
491,  and  I  do  think  his  sheep  will  eat  as  much  as 
mine;  see  the  dift'erence;"  [worse  than  that,  for  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  inferior  wool, 
they  will  destroy  double  the  food  with  their  mouths, 
and  with  their  hoofs  deteriorate  so  much  more  ]  The 
advantages  of  keeping  a  few  fine  slock,  in  preference 
to  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  indifferent  ones, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  comfort  and  profits 
of  the  cullivator,  were  discussed  some  years  since  in 
some  papers  sent  to  the  Farmer  ofiice  and  there  mis- 
laid. I  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  it  as 
a  subject  truly  worthy  the  conj^ideratioo  of  some  of 
your  ready  writers.  The  subject  of  asriculture  is 
infiniiely  various  and  inexhaustible;  and  truly  some 
of  us  have  great  need  for  pardon  in  presuming  to  oo- 
cupy  so  much  of  your  attention. 

Yours,  respectfully,  R.  K.  M. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CLEANING  MEADOWS. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  my  old  friend 
R  M.  Williams,  conlaijis  a  hint  too  valuable  to  be 
lost.  He  has  not  directed  me  how  to  dispose  of  it, 
but  its  publication  in  llie  Genesee  Farmer  may  be  the 
means  of  doing  much  good  to  others.  I  have  also 
paid  a  premium  to  children  lor  gathering  cockle 
plants  by  the  hundred  in  the  spring  from  my  fields; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  almost  every  neighborhood, 
there  may  be  found  boys,  who  for  a  trifle  would  wil- 
lingly engage  in  such  services.  Job-work  is  much 
more  exciting  than  day-labor.  The  boy  who  is  interU 
on  filling  his  bushel,  will  be  too  much  engaged  to 
watch  the  sun.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to  clear  our  fields 
of  bad  weeds;  and  to  train  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  idle,  to  habits  of  industry,  is  patriotic  and  b&- 
nevolent: 

"In  1812,  when  I  first  came  on  the  farm  where  I 
now  reside,  one  of  my  meadows  was  much  injured 
with  the  sour  dock.  In  ihe  spring,  after  the  frost  was 
out,  and  before  the  ground  had  settled,  I  found  the 
roots  came  out  easily.  1  offered  a  bounty  of  one  shil- 
ling a  bushel  for  duck  roots,  to  be  gathered  on  my  owq 
land;  and  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  engatred 
wiih  zpal  in  ihe  business.  They  pulled  alxiut  eiuhl 
bushels,  and  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  them 
since.  1  believe  the  Canada  thistle  may  be  eradicat- 
ed in  this  way."  D.T. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CUTTING  CORN  STALKS. 

The  editor  of  the  Village  Record,  published  at 
Westchester,  Pa.,  says  the  practice  of  Judge  Duel,  to 
cut  his  corn  up  by  the  roots  and  set  it  in  liitle  slacks 
to  ri|ien,  thus  saving  Ihe  leaves  from  the  frost  for 
fodder,  and  lelliiig  the  ear  continue  fur  awhile  to 
draw  nutriment  from  the  slalk,  is  universally  prac- 
tised in  Chester  county.  The  editor  savs — "late  in 
September  or  early  in  October,  corn  is  cut  near  the 
earth.  Set  up  in  shocks  round  a  hill,  that  is  left  un- 
cut, tohelp  to  support  the  rest — the  tops  tied  with  rye 
straw.  In  this  situation  it  remains  until  seeding  is 
over.  It  is  then  husked — the  busker  havinga  pin  of 
hard  wood,  24  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill,  sharp  at  one  end,  which  is  fastened  under  the 
two  middle  fingers  of  Ihe  right  hand  with  a  string. 
This  aids  him  to  tear  open  the  husk,  and  conside- 
rably facilitates  the  work.  Not  remembering  to  hava 
seen  such  an  implement  in  use  elsewhere,  I  suppose 
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it  not  Ciiminon;  bill,  thuiigh  very  sinipit',  it  is  vispliil. 
After  the  cum  is  taken  in,  the  slallis  are  tied  in  bun- 
dles, niih  straw — drawn  near  tlie  barn  yard,  and  jnit 
ill  riclis,  thus:  The  rick  is  made  luni;,  the  buts 
pointing  out  each  way,  the  tops  overlappinij  more 
tlian  a  third,  and  raised  so  that  wet  will  tall  oft'  each 
side  from  llie  eontre.  It  should  he  of  moderate  height 
from  7  to  10  feet.  Ueoinning  at  one  end,  the  fanner 
lakisoft",  from  lop  to  boliom,  enough  for  his  cattle.  All 
the  rest  remains  undisiiirhed,  and  secure  from  rain  as 
when  fir^t  put  up.  In  this  way  the  whole  is  led  out, 
from  one  end  of  the  rick  to  the  other.  What  the  cat- 
tle do  not  eat  is  trodden  into  the  manure  heap,  ab- 
sorps  juices  that  would  otherwise  evaporate  or  run 
oft',  and  then  the  corn  stalks,  when  well  rotted,  are 
returned  to  the  field,  increasing  its  fertility.  How 
much  belter  is  this  nr.ode  than  topping  corn  and  leav- 
ing the  stalk-:  to  stand  all  winter,  drying  and  wither- 
ing in  the  field,  aft'ording  neither  food  for  animals  nor 
manure  for  land." 


HORTZCUI.TUIIE. 


(From  Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees.) 
INOCULATION,  OR  BUDDING. 

This  is  commonly  practised  upon  all  sorts  of  stone 
fruit  in  particular;  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  cher- 
ries, plums,  &c,  as  also  oranges  and  jesamines;  and  is 
prel'erable  to  any  sort  of  grafting  for  most  kinds  of 
fruit.  'J'he  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows: 
Vou  must  be  provided  with  a  sharp  penknife,  or  what 
is  called  a  budding  knife,  having  a  flat  haft,  (the  use 
of  which  is  to  ral^e  the  bark  off  the  stock  to  admit 
llie  bud,)  and  soine  sound  bass  mat,  which  should  be 
soaked  in  waler  to  increase  its  strength,  and  make  it 
more  pliable;  then  having  taken  oft  cuttings  from 
trees  that  you  propagate,  choose  a  smooth  part  of  the 
stock,  about  five  or  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  if  designed  for  dwarfs,  and  for  half  standards 
at  three  feet;  but  for  standards,  they  should  be  bud- 
ded six  or  more  feet  above  the  ground;  then  with 
your  knife,  make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  rind  of 
the  stock,  and  from  the  middle  of  that  cut,  make  a 
slit  downwards  about  two  inches,  so  that  it  may  be  in 
tlie  form  of  a  T;  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  cut 
too  deep,  lest  you  wound  the  stock;  then  having  cut 
oS  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot  stalk  re- 
maining, you  should  make  a  cross  cut  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  eye,  and  with  your  knife  slit  oft'  the 
bud  with  part  of  the  wood  to  it,  in  the  form  of  an  es- 
ciitcheon;  this  done,  you  must  with  your  knife  pull 
oft'  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the 
bud,  observing  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to 
it  or  not,  (for  all  those  buds  which  lose  their  eyes  in 
stripping,  should  be  thrown  away,  being  good  for 
nothing.)  then  having  gently  raised  the  bark  of  the 
Slock  where  the  cross  incision  was  made,  with  the 
flat  haft  or  hand!e  of  your  knife,  clear  of  the  wood, 
you  should  thrust  the  bud  therein,  observing  to  place 
it  smooth  between  the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  stock, 
cutting  oft'  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging  to  the  bud 
which  may  be  too  long  for  the  slit  made  in  the  stock; 
and  having  thus  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  stock; 
you  must  tie  them  close  round  with  the  bass  mat,  be- 
ginning at  the  under  part  of  the  slit,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  top;  taking  care  that  you  do  not  bind  round  the 
eye  of  the  bud,  which  should  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks 
OT  a  month,  you  will  see  which  of  them  have  taken; 
those  which  appear  shrivelled  and  black  are  dead; 
but  those  which  remain  fresh  and  plump,  you  may  be 
sure  are  joined;  and  at  this  time  you  should  loosen 
the  bandage,  which  if  not  done  in  time,  will  pinch  the 
stock,  and  greatly  injure  if  not  destroy  the  bud. 

In  the  March  following  you  must  cut  oft'  the  stock 
about  three  inches  above  the  bud,  sloping  it  that  the 
wet  may  pass  off  and  not  enter  the  stock:  to  this  part 
of  the  stock  left  above  the  bud,  it  is  very  proper  to 
fasten  the  shoot  which  proceeds  from  the  budj  and 


which  Would  be  in  danger  of  heng  blown  out,  if  not 
prevented;  but  this  must  continue  no  longer  than  one 
year,  after  w  hich  it  must  be  cut  oft'  close  above  the 
bud,  that  the  stock  may  he  covered  thereby. 

'I'he  time  for  inoculating  is  from  the  middle  of  Juno 
until  the  middle  of  August,  (in  America  from  the  end 
of  June  to  the  end  of  August,)  according  to  the  for- 
wardness of  the  season,  and  the  particular  sorts  ol 
trees  to  be  propagated;  but  the  time  may  he  easily 
known  by  trying  the  buds,  whether  they  come  oif 
well  from  the  wood  or  not.  However,  the  most  gen- 
eral rule  is,  when  you  observe  the  buds  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  same  year's  shoots,  which  is  a  sign 
ol   their  having  finished    their  spring  growth. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
RHUBARB. 

In  the  Horticultural  Register,  there  is  an  article  on 
the  cullivalion  of  rhubarb,  Irom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bevan. 
In  it,  he  says  rhubarb  requires  for  the  perfection  of  its 
growth,  as  rich  a  bed  as  asparagus,  and  the  practice 
he  adopts  is  to  appropriate  a  square  yard  of  soil  to  each 
plant — to  remove  a  cubic  yard  of  earth — to  fill  up  the 
pit  thus  made  with  well  rolled  stable  manure,  treading 
It  closely  down — to  cover  the  same  with  a  mound  of 
earth,  consisting  of  the  soil  which  has  been  removed; 
and  to  place  a  single  otfset  of  rhubarb  in  the  centre  ol 
it;  the  crown  of  the  oft'set,  (which  requires  to  have 
very  Utile  rout  attached  to  it,)  should  be  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  Tlie  business  should  be 
performed  very  early  in  the  year;  and  if  severe 
weather  supervene,  a  covering  of  raw  stable  manure 
should  be  laid  over  the  mound.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  season,  (during  which  time  none  of  Us  leaves 
should  be  plucked,)  the  roots  will  shoot  down  tlirouuh 
the  soil  into  the  manure  below,  and  it  will  for  many 
years  afterwards  yield  a  large  supply  of  stalks  durinn 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  of  dimensions  far  be- 
yond those  which  are  usually  seen.  The  pointed 
leafed  is  the  best  sort,  and  cultivated  in  a  manner 
here  recommended,  the  finest  leaves  will  measure 
from  three  to  four  feet  across,  and  the  girth  of  the 
stalks  be  from  three  to  four  inches. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  STONE  PINE.  (Pinus  cembra.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Switz.  rland: 
it  is  indeed  of  very  slow  growth;  one  of  them,  cut 
down  when  nineteen  inclies  in  diameter,  displayed 
three  hundred  and  tiity -three  concentric  circles,  its 
usual  growth  is  a  span  in  height  in  six  years.  The 
timber  of  this  tree  has  a  most  agreeable  perfume,  and 
is  much  used  lor  domestic  uiensils,  as  well  as  for 
waihscualing  rooms,  A  traveller  who  visited  the  cha- 
teau of  Tarasp,  was  struck  in  almost  every  apartment, 
with  the  perfume  of  this  wood:  and  he  remarks  it  is 
a  surprising  and  inexplicable  circumstance,  that 
the  wood  should  have  exhaled  this  perfume  for  some 
centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  the 
wood  Itself  having  sutt'ered  any  decrease  of  weight. 
But  this  wood  possesses  another  recommendation: 
rooms  wainscoated  with  it  are  not  infested  with  bugs 
or  moth.  Its  seeds  are  esteemed  a  delicacy;  they  are 
eaten  in  great  quantities  at  the  winter  parties;  and  on 
those  occasions  it  is  said  the  female  sex  display  in 
extracting  them  a  high  degree  of  skill,  mixed  with 
much  innocent  gaiely  and  vivacity. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

NOVELTY  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

A  splendid  unit  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of 
hardy  flowering  shrubs.  The  plant  is  a  species  of 
the  currant  bush,  most  nearly  allied  to  the  black  cur- 
rant, which  it  resembles  very  closely,  both  in  torm 
and  smell  of  the  leaves,  and  also  in  the  genf-ral  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant,  with  this  exceDtion.  that  the 


flower  petals  of  the  new  species  are  of  a  bright  scar- 
let, and  hang  in  gracefully  sweeping  clusters  of  from 
'.20  to  40  individual  florets  upon  each.  Tlie  botanical 
name  bestowed  on  this  new  variety  is  Ribes  sangvi- 
nea,  and  the  English  one  that  of  Scarlet-flowered 
Currant.  The  fruit  of  it,  from  the  description  we 
have  heard,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value;  but, 
should  the  plant  possess  a  disposition  to  cross  with 
the  other  species,  we  need  not  despair  of  acquiring, 
in  due  time,  a  hybrid  which  will  not  he  merely  orna- 
mental, but  may  vie  in  usefulness  with  any  of  the 
black,  the  red.  the  while,  or  the  champaign  varieties. 


aVRAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agri- 

riculture.) 

Remarks  on  the  Co.vsthuction  and  Management 

OF  Cattle  Yards. 

Br  J.  BUEL,  OF  ALBANV. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  cannot  thrive  or  subsist 
without  food;  and  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
this  depends  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  vegetable,  as 
well  as  of  the  animal.  Both  subsist  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  matter;  both  may  be  surfeited  with  excess; 
both  may  be  injured  by  food  not  adapted  to  their  ha- 
bits, their  appeiiles,  or  their  digestive  powers.  A  hog 
will  receive  no  injury,  but  great  benefit,  from  free  ac- 
cess to  a  heap  of  corn  or  wheat,  where  a  horse  or  cow 
will  be  apt  to  destroy  themselves  by  excess.  The 
goat  will  thrive  upon  the  boughs  and  bark  of  trees, 
where  the  hog  would  starve.  The  powerful  robust 
maize,  will  repay,  in  the  increase  of  its  grain,  for  a 
iieavy  dressing  of  strong  dung;  lor  which  the  more  de- 
licate wheat  will  requite  you  with  very  little  but 
straw.  The  potato  feeds  ravenously,  and  grows  lux- 
uriantly, upon  the  coarsest  litter;  while  many  of  the 
more  tender  exotics  will  thrive  only  on  food  upon 
which  fermentation  has  exhausted  its  powers.  But 
here  the  analogy  stops:  for  while  the  food  of  the  one  is 
consumed  in  a  sound,  healthy,  and  generally  solid 
state,  the  food  of  the  other,  before  it  becomes  aliment, 
must  undergo  the  process  of  putrefaction,  or  decom- 
position, and  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  aeriform  state. 

1  have  gone  into  the  analogy  between  animals  and 
vegetables  thus  far,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our 
larmers  the  importance  of  saving,  and  applying,  the 
food  ol  their  vegetables  with  the  same  care  and 
economy  that  they  do  the  food  of  their  animals.  How 
scrupulously  careful  is  the  good  husbandman  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm,  destined  to  nourish  and  fatten 
his  animals;  and  yet  how  ol'ien  careless  of  the  food 
which  can  alone  nourish  and  mature  his  plants! — 
While  his  fields  aie  gleaned,  and  his  grain,  hay,  and 
rools  carefully  housed,  and  economically  dispensed  to 
his  animals,  the  food  of  his  vegetables  is  suff'ered  to 
waste  on  every  part  of  his  farm.  Stercoraries  we 
have  none.  The  urine  of  the  slock,  which  consti- 
tutes a  moiety  of  the  manure  of  animals,  is  all  lost. — 
The  slovenly  and  wasteful  practice  of  feeding  at 
stacks  in  the  fields — where  the  sole  of  the  grass  is 
broken,  the  fodder  wasted,  and  the  dung  of  little  ef- 
fect, is  still  pursued.  And  finally,  the  little  manure 
which  dues  accumulate  in  the  yards,  is  suff'ered  to  lay 
till  it  has  lost  full  half  its  fertilizing  properties,  or 
rotted  the  sills  of  the  barn;  when  it  is  injudiciously 
applied,  or  the  barn  removed  to  get  clear  of  the  nui- 
sance. Again — none  but  a  slothful  farmer  will  permit 
the  flocks  of  his  neighbors  to  rob  his  own  of  their 
food;  yet  he  often  sees,  but  with  feeble  eff'orts  to  pre- 
vent it,  his  plants  smothered  by  pestiferous  weeds, 
and  plundered  of  their  food  which  is  essential  lo  their 
health  an<l  vigor.  A  weed  consumes  as  much  food  as 
a  useful  plant.  This,  to  he  sure,  is  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture;  yet  the  original  may  be  found  in  every 
town,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood. 

Is  it  surprising,  that  under  such  management,  our 
arable  grrnuiids  should  grow  poor,  and  refuse  to  labor 
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its  accustomed  reward?  Can  it  be  considered  strange, 
tliat  those  who  thus  neglect  to  teed  their  plants, 
should  feel  the  evil  of  light  purses,  as  well  as  of  light 
crops?  Constant  draining  or  evaporation,  without  re- 
turning any  thing,  would  in  time  exhaust  the  ocean 
of  its  waters.  A  constant  cropping  of  the  soil,  with- 
out returning  any  thing  to  it,  will  in  like  manner  e.x- 
haust  it  of  its  vegetahle  food,  and  gradually  induce 
sterility.  Neither  sand,  clay,  lime  nor  magnesia — 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  soils — nor  any  combi- 
nation of  part  or  all  of  them,  is  alo.te  capable  of  pro- 
ducing healthy  plants.  It  is  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  accumulated  upon  its  bosom,  or  which  art 
deposits  there — with  the  auxiliary  aid  of  these  mate- 
rials diffused  in  the  atmosphere — that  enables  the 
earth  to  teem  with  vegetable  life,  and  yields  its  tri- 
bute to  man  and  beast. 

I  will  now  suggest  a  cheap  and  practical  mode  of 
prcwiding  food  for  vegetables,  commensurate  to  the 
means  of  every  farmer  of  ordinary  enterprise;  and 
that  my  suggestions  may  not  be  deemed  theoretical,  I 
will  add,  that  "I  practice  what  1  preach." 

The  cattle-yard  should  be  located  on  the  south  side 
of,  and  adjoining  the  barn.  Sheds,  substantial  stone 
walls,  or  close  board  fences,  should  be  erected  at  least 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  to  shelter  the  cattle  from 
cold  winds  and  storms — the  size  proportioned  to  the 
stock  to  be  kept  in  it.  Excavate  the  centre  in  a  con- 
cave form,  placing  the  earth  removed  upon  the  edges 
or  lowest  sides,  leaving  the  borders  ten  or  twelve 
feet  broad,  and  of  a  horizontal  level,  to  feed  the  stock 
upon,  and  from  two  to  five  feet  higher  than  the  centre. 
This  may  be  done  with  a  plough  and  scraper,  or  sho- 
vel and  hand  barrow,  after  the  ground  is  broken  up 
with  the  plough.  I  used  the  former,  and  was  em- 
ployed a  day  and  a  half,  with  two  hands  and  a  team, 
in  fitting  two  to  my  mind.  When  the  soil  is  not  suf- 
ficiently compact  to  hold  water,  the  bottom  should  be 
bedded  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  clay,  well  beat 
down  and  covered  with  gravel  or  sand.  This  last 
labor  is  seldom  required,  except  where  the  ground  is 
Very  porous.  My  yards  are  constructed  on  a  sand 
loam,  resting  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Here  should  be  an- 
nually deposited,  as  they  can  be  conveniently  collect- 
ed, the  weeds,  coarse  grass,  and  brake  of  the  farm; 
and  also  the  pumpkin  vines  and  potato  tops.  The 
quantity  of  these  upon  a  farm  is  very  great,  and  are 
collected  and  brought  to  the  yard  with  little  trouble 
by  the  teams  returning  Irom  the  fields.  And  here 
also  should  be  fed  out,  or  strewed  as  litter,  the  hay, 
stalks,  and  husks  of  Indian  cum,  pea  and  bean  haulm, 
and  the  straw  of  grain  not  wanted  in  the  stables. — 
To  still  further  augment  the  mass,  leached  ashes  and 
swamp  earth  may  be  added  to  great  advantage.  These 
materials  will  absorb  the  liquid  of  the  yard,  and,  be- 
coming incorporated  withtlie  excrementitious  matter, 
double  or  treble  the  ordinary  quantity  of  manure. — 
During  the  continuance  of  frost,  the  excavation  gives 
no  inconvenience;  and  when  the  weather  is  soft,  the 
borders  afford  ample  room  for  the  cattle.  In  this  way 
the  urine  is  saved,  and  the  waste  incident  to  rains, 
&c.  prevented.  The  cattle  should  be  kept  constant- 
ly yarded  in  the  xvinter,  except  when  let  out  to  wa- 
ter, and  the  yard  frequently  replenished  with  dry  lit- 
ter. Upon  this  plan,  from  ten  to  twelve  load*  of  unfer- 
mented  manure  may  be  obtained  every  spring  for  each 
animal;  and  if  the  stable  manure  is  spiead  over  the 
yard,  the  quality  of  the  dung  will  be  improved,  and 
the  quantity  proportionably  increased.  Any  excess 
of  liquid  that  may  remain  after  the  dung  is  removed, 
can  be  profitably  applied  to  grass,  grain,  or  garden 
crops.  It  is  used  extensively  in  Flanders,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Having  explained  ray  method  of  procuring  and  pre- 
serving the  food  of  vegetables,  I  will  proceed  to  slate 
my  practice  in  feeding  or  applying  it.  It  is  given, 
every  spring,  to  such  hoed  crops  as  will  do  well  upon 
coarse  food,  (my  vegetable  hogs  and  goats.)     These 

are  corn,  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  beans,  and  cabbages. 

These  consume  the  coarser  particles  of  the  manure. 


which  would  have  been  lost  during  the  summer  in 
Ihe  yard;  while  the  plough,  harrow  and  hoe  eradicate 
the  weeds  which  spring  from  the  seeds  it  scatters. 
The  finer  parts  of  the  food  are  preserved  in  the  soil, 
to  nourish  the  small  grains  which  follow.  The  dung 
is  spread  upon  the  ground  as  evenly  as  possible,  and 
immediately  turned  under  with  the  plough.  It  is 
thereby  better  distributed  for  the  next  crop,  and  be- 
comes intimately  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 
soil  by  subsequent  tillage.  Thus,  upon  the  data 
which  I  feel  warranted  in  assuming,  a  farmer  who 
keeps  twenty  horses  and  neat  cattle,  will  obtain  from 
his  yards  and  stables,  every  spring,  '200  loads  of  ma- 
nure, besides  what  is  made  in  summer,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  his  hogsty.  With  this  he  may  manure  annu- 
ally ten  or  twelve  acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  and 
manure  it  well.  And  if  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  is 
adopted,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  in  good  heart,  and 
progressively  to  improve,  sixty  acres  of  tillage  land, 
so  that  each  field  shall  be  manured  once  every  four  or 
or  five  years,  on  the  return  of  the  corn  and  potato 
crop. 


(From  Buckingham's  New  England  Magazine.) 
SHEEP  AND  SHEPHERDS  IN  FRANCE. 

Sanfoin  and  trefoil,  among  the  grasses,  give  the 
bright  tinge  of  their  blossoms  to  extensive  fields. 
There  are  neither  fences  nor  hedges  to  secure  the 
growing  crops  from  the  cattle.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, permitted  to  range  the  roads  at  large,  as  is  com- 
mon m  the  United  States.  No  fences,  indeed,  are 
even  used  to  divide  the  meadow  lands,  pastures,  and 
fields  of  grain,  of  neighboring  farmers;  but  the  crops 
of  all  sorts  are  growing  as  it  were  sociably  together, 
without  a  ditch  or  embankment  to  divide  them.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
would  not  answer  to  turn  out  cows,  sheep  or  horses, 
into  a  pasture,  to  range  uncontrolled,  as  is  done  by 
New  England  farmers  on  their  well-fenced  lands.  A 
string  lied  to  a  peg  at  one  end,  and  to  the  leg  of  a 
horse  or  the  horn  of  a  cow  at  the  other,  usually  limits 
the  range  of  their  grazing  excursions.  The  extent  of 
the  rope  serves  as  the  radius  of  the  circle,  about  which 
they  vibrate  from  side  to  side,  to  crop  the  grass. 

For  want  of  suitable  fencing  materials,  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of 
France,  as  a  substitute  for  rail  fences  and  stone  walls. 
Their  services  are  not  necessary  to  protect  their 
fiocks  from  the  depredations  of  wolves,  but  for  a  very 
diflerent  purpose;  to  protect  the  growing  crops,  which 
border  the  pastures,  from  the  depredations  of  the  sheep. 
To  relieve  themselves  of  the  laborious  duty  of  run- 
ning back  and  forth  constantly,  between  the  verge  of 
the  fields  of  grain  and  the  sheep  pasture,  the  shep- 
herds have  resorted  to  the  sagacity  of  dogs. 

They  appear  to  be  an  indolent  race,  lying  down 
upon  the  grass  at  their  ease,  whilst  their  ever  active 
dogs  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  management  of 
the  flock.  These  dogs,  as  if  conscious  of  their  ele- 
vated station,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  command 
entrusted  to  them,  over  the  lierd  of  subordinate  ani- 
mals, stride  gravely  along  the  edges  of  the  pastures, 
like  trusty  sentinels,  displaying,  in  their  very  step 
and  mein,  what  might  almost  be  deemed  an  air  of 
inagisterial  dignity.  Where  the  range  of  the  pasture 
is  extensive,  two  or  more  dogs  are  necessary.  They 
pace  back  and  forth,  meeting  each  other  with  the 
regularity  of  sentinels,  half  way  on  their  alloted 
round,  and  wheeling  about  them  to  retrace  their  line 
of  march. 

A  French  gentleman  stated  to  me,  that  so  great  are 
the  docility  and  sagacity  of  well-trained  shepherds' 
dogs,  that  their  masters  have  only  to  take  them  around 
the  limits  of  the  grounds  allotted  for  the  range  of  the 
llock.and  to  designate  properly  the  bounds  or  lines 
for  them  to  traverse,  when  they  seem  to  comprehend 
the  end  of  their  task,  and  will  suffer  no  errant  sheep 
to  transgress  them.  When  a  nose  is  seen  projected 
over  this  line,  to  crop  the  herbage  beyond  it,  the  dog 


hastens  silently  to  the  spot.  I  noticed  one  of  them, 
attending  a  flock  near  Lille,  to  give  a  sudden  and 
loud  bark  at  the  very  ear  of  the  trespassing  sheep, 
who,  in  his  agitation  at  the  unexpected  rebuke,  wheel- 
ed completely  round,  as  if  stunned.  Thus  it  appears 
to  be  the  business  of  the  shepherds'  dog,  as  well  as  of 
the  shepherds,  to  watch,  not  so  much  lor  the  safety  of 
the  flocks,  as  for  that  of  the  adjacent,  unfenced  fields 
of  grain. 

The  shepherd-dogs  sell  for  one  or  two  hundred 
francs  each,  according  to  the  excellence  of  their  edu- 
cation, as  the  postilion  expressed  himself  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries.  The  shepherds  themselves  frequently 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  field  during  the  summer, 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  little  portable  houses  or  sheds 
mounted  on  wheels,  which  they  move  about  at  plea- 
sure on  changing  their  pastures.  I  have  seen  them 
travelling  along  the  roads  between  the  sheep  pastures 
and  the  houses  from  whence  they  get  their  supply  of 
food,  with  wallets  or  scrips,  probably  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  practised  by  the  primeval  shepherd,  Da- 
vid. The  shepherdesses,  as  well  as  the  shepherds, 
from  their  constant  residence  in  the  fields  and  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  have  complexions  quite  as  brown  as 
those  of  the  native  Indians  or  squaws  of  America; 
and,  judging  from  appearances,  one  would  suppose 
them  to  be  about  as  susceptible  of  sentimental  loves. 
Pastoral  life,  as  depicted  in  poetry,  like  many  other 
conceits  of  the  poet's  imagination,  loses  a  portion  of 
its  charms  when  viewed  in  the  sober  light  of  truth. 
The  idle  life  led  by  shepherds  of  ancient  days  allow- 
ed them  such  ample  leisure  to  make  love,  that  the 
very  terms  "swain,"  and  lover,  have  become  synony- 
mous. 


CURING  BACON. 
I  see  a  great  many  receipts  for  curing  bacon,  re- 
commending the  addition  to  common  salt,  of  saltpetre, 
molasses  and  other  articles.  All  this  is  arrant  quack- 
ery. Every  thing  beside  salt  is  absolutely  injurious. 
Saltpetre  is  particularly  so.  I  speak  from  much  com- 
parative experience.  Whatever  of  other  articles  is 
added,  excludes,  of  course,  the  incorporation  of  a 
portion  of  salt,  which  is  the  only  preservative.  Co- 
lor may  indeed  be  imparted,  but  the  flavor  is  injured, 
flies  and  bugs  invited,  and  putrefaction  favored.  I 
know  nothing  of  political  economy,  nor  whether  it  was 
wise,  by  taking  off  the  duties,  to  put  down  our  own 
manufacture  of  sea  salt,  by  favoring  the  introduction 
of  Liverpool  salt,  but  I  know  that  the  latter  will  not 
make  bacon  of  the  first  quality,  as  it  contains  delete- 
rious foreign  substances.  Cousin  Tabitha. 


Ta.xsc:ciiiX.&Niio-us. 


(From  the  North  American  Review.) 

HABITS  OF  INSECTS. 

Insects  are  now  a  formidable  body,  and  were  much 
more  so  in  former  times,  when  their  habits  and  per- 
sons were  less  familiarly  known.  Men  had  not  began 
to  ask  from  whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they 
were  going;  but  they  found  them  w'hen  they  least  de- 
sired their  company,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  mystery 
in  their  movements,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
tends  to  inspire  the  feeling  of  dread.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  they  were  first  distinguished  by  the  name 
bug,  which,  however  it  may  have  degenerated  into  a 
watch- word  of  contempt  at  the  present  day,  was  for- 
merly synonymous  with  ghost  or  spectre,  and  equally 
alarming.  The  passage  of  scripture  from  the  Psalms, 
"Tliou  shalt  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  any  bug  by 
night,"  as  it  stood  in  Matthew's  old  English  Bible, 
is  probably  known  to  our  readers.  Later  translators 
have  judiciously  substituted  a  more  general  word  m 
its  stead.  But  even  now,  considering  their  power  tD 
destroy  our  peace,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  them, 
and  were  there  nothing  else  formidable  about  them- 
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their  numbers  are  sufficient!}'  alarming.  Wlien  we 
hear  their  concert  on  a  summer  eveninjr,  it  sounds  as 
if  every  leal"  and  every  blade  of  grass  had  found  a 
voice;  though,  in  fact,  there  is  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
They  deal  wholly  in  instrumental  music;  some  have 
heard  a  voice-like  sound  proceeding  from  a  moth  oc- 
casionally, but  their  concert, — great  nature's  hum, — 
is  produced  by  rubbing  the  hard  shells  of  the  wings 
against  the  trunk  or  together,  which  makes  a  sharp 
and  shrill  sound,  that  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  hum  of  insects  on  the  wing  can  be 
heard  when  the  performer  is  invisible.  We  remem- 
ber, that  once  standing  in  a  summer  day  on  the  top  of 
a  high  hill,  we  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  million  of  bees 
directly  over  our  head,  when  not  an  insect,  which 
could  be  held  responsible  .%  any  noise,  was  within 
oar  view.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
only  explication  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  sound  are 
distant,  and  its  loudness  deceives  us  into  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  nigh. 

We  will  suggest  some  advantages  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject;  we  mean  a  general  acquaint- 
ance, such  as  popular  works  are  calculated  to  give. 
For  example,  the  insect  called  the  death-watch  was 
formerly  thought  to  sound  the  alarm  of  death  to  some 
inmate  of  the  mansion  where  it  was  heard,  though  it 
would  have  required  a  perpetual  cholera  to  have  ful- 
filled half  the  number  of  his  predictions.  Now,  it  is 
knowc  to  proceed  from  a  little  wood  boring  insect, 
■whose  skull  is  somewhat  hard,  and  who  uses  it  for 
the  purpose  of  a  signal  to  others.  Standing  on  its 
hind  legs,  it  beats  regularly  on  the  board  a  number  of 
times, — a  process,  which,  comparing  its  force  with 
the  size  of  the  insect,  one  would  think  more  likely  to 
be  fatal  to  itself  than  to  those  who  hear  it.  The  bug, 
so  well  known  in  connexion  with  "rosy  dreams  and 
slumbers  light,"  when  it  was  first  imported  into  Eng- 
land, occasioned  equal  dismay, — an  alarm  not  wholly 
superstitious  and  unreasonable,  when  we  remember 
how  often  it  has  "murdered  the  sleep  of  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty."  If  we  may  believe  David 
Dean,  the  Scotch  bewail  its  introduction  among  them 
as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  union,  and  fur  that  reason 
distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  the  English  bug.  The 
history  of  the  Hessian  fly,  which  made  its  appearance 
at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  and  which  certain 
aged  people,  believing  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  our 
separation  from  the  British  government,  named  the 
Revolution  fly,  shows  how  much  alarm  and  trouble 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  a  little  insect  may  oc- 
casion. They  first  appeared  in  Staten  Island,  and 
spread  rapidly,  destroying  the  wheat  on  their  way. 
They  passed  the  Delaware  in  clouds,  and  swarmed 
like  the  flies  of  Egypt,  in  every  place  where  their 
presence  was  unwelcome.  The  British,  naturally 
disliking  every  thing  that  savored  of  revolution,  were 
in  great  fear  lest  they  should  reach  their  island,  and 
resolved  to  prevent  it,  if  necessary,  with  all  the  pow- 
er of  their  fleet.  The  privy  council  sat  day  after 
day;  despatches  were  sent  to  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters; expresses  were  sent  to  the  custom  houses  to  close 
the  ports;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  held  such  matters 
in  special  charge, — as  Swift  said  Mr.  Flamstead  was 
once  appointed  by  government  to  look  after  the  stars, 
was  called  upon  to  exert  himself,  with  such  importu- 
nity, that  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  he  grew  al- 
most profane  upon  the  occasion.  He  shouted  across 
the  ocean  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  while  the  doctor  stood 
wring'mg  his  hands  upon  the  western  shore.  When 
he  had  collected  all  the  information  which  could  be 
furnished  by  scientific  and  practical  men  concerning 
tiie  bug  in  question, amounting  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred octavo  pages,  he  enlightened  the  government 
with  tlie  information,  that  he  did  not  know  what  the 
dealnre  was;  a  report  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went, 
no  doubt,  but  which  might,  fur  aught  that  appears, 
have  been  reduced  to  somewhat  smaller  dimensions. 
If  any  one  could  have  furnished  a  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect,  it  might  probably  have  been  ar- 
rested in  its   depredations,  and  if  not,  there  would 


have  been  some  consolation  to  men,  could  they  have 
pointed  it  out  to  the  indignation  and  scorn  of  the 
world. 

Our  cultivators  can  furnish  illustrations  enough  of 
the  evil.<  of  ignorance  on  this  subject.  The  common 
locust,  liuhinia  jnmdacacia,  whose  velvet  U-af  ex- 
ceeds other  foliage  in  beauty,  as  much  as  its  wood 
exceeds  that  of  other  trees  in  value,  is  almost  ruined 
in  New  England  by  the  larva;  of  a  moth,  which  is 
known  to  naturalists,  but  which  no  means  have  yet 
been  able  to  destroy.  We  know  that  in  plantations 
lately  made,  the  ravages  of  the  insect  have  been  con- 
fined to  their  sunny  borders;  but  we  greatly  fear,  that 
in  a  year  or  two,  they  will  carry  their  inroads  into 
the  heart  of  the  groves.  Certainly,  the  fine  trees  of 
this  description  which  fringe  the  highways  and  sur- 
round the  cottages,  must  be  given  up  to  this  little 
pest,  wjhich,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  will  only 
cease  from  its  labors  on  condition  of  beincr  cut  in  two. 
The  cankerworm,  too,  is  waging  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation upon  our  fruit  trees.  After  passing  the  winter 
in  the  ground, — would  that  it  were  its  grave, the  in- 
sect makes  over  the  tree  to  its  heirs,  which  can  only, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  be  checked  by  means' 
that  like  curing  the  headache  by  amputation,  are  too 
effectual  for  the  end  proposed.  Pear  orchards  resem- 
ble the  gardens  of  the  French  nobleman,  mentioned 
by  Madame  De  Stael,  which  were  planted  with  dead 
trees  in  order  to  inspire  contemplation;  not  knowinn- 
enough  of  the  borer  to  be  able  to  bring  him  to  justice', 
the  cultivator  can  only  sigh  over  his  more  than  lost 
labors.  But  for  Dr.  Franklin,  it  would  have  been 
more  common  than  it  is  now,  and  the  practice  is  by 
no  means  obsolete,  for  every  family  to  supply  itself 
with  moschettoes  by  keeping  large  open  vessels  of 
water  near  their  houses,  as  if  for  the  special  benefit 
of  this  insect,  whose  bark  and  bite  are  equally  unde- 
sirable. The  moschetlo  lays  his  eggs  upon  the  water 
where  they  are  hatched  into  grubs,  which  float  with 
their  heads  downward;  when  the  time  for  their  chano-e 
is  come,  they  break  through  their  outer  coverino-  and 
draw  themselves  out  standing  upright,  so  tlia"  they 
appear  like  a  vessel,  the  corslet  being  the  boat,  and 
the  body  ofliciating  as  mast  and  sail.  Their  former 
sea  change  is  now  reversed;  for,  should  their  naval 
establishment  overset,  they  are  inevitably  lost  mos- 
chettoes. As  soon  as  their  wings  are  dried,  thev  fly 
away  to  their  work  of  blood.  As  six  or  seven  o-eiiera- 
tions  are  born  in  a  summer,  and  each  mother  can 
furnish  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs,  it  is  evident  that 
a  vessel  of  water,  properly  neglected,  will  people  the 
air  of  a  whole  neighborhood.  But  there  is  no  end  to 
the  list  of  evils  arising  from  ignorance  on  this  subject. 
One  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  it  we  have  ever 
heard,  is  that  of  gardeners  in  Germany,  who  collect 
and  bury  grubs  in  order  to  destroy  them,  a  mode  of 
destruction  quite  as  fatal,  as  that  of  throwing  fish  into 
the  water  to  drown  them. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  some  striking  illustrations 
of  the  advantage  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  'i'he 
manner  in  which  peach  trees  are  secured  from  the 
depredations  of  the  insect  which  every  year  destroys 
many,  is  familiarly  known.  The  insect  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  it  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  branches,  besides  that  it  is  more  easily 
discovered  by  the  gum  which  flows  from  the  wound, 
the  grub  would  generally  be  arrested  by  the  cold  be- 
fore it  would  make  its  way  to  the  root,  where  it  re- 
treats in  winter.  By  ascertaining  tne  time  when 
these  eggs  are  laid,  and  tying  straw  or  matlincr  lound 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  its  injuries  are  easily  prevented. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  ravages  of  the  clothes- 
moth,  the  creature  to  whom  food  and  raiment  are  one 
might  be  prevented  by  exposing  clothes  to  the  light 
at  the  time  of  oviposition.  When  the  timber  was 
found  to  bo  perishing  in  the  dock  yards  of  Sweden, 
the  King  applied  to  Linnsus  to  discover  a  remedy, 
thus  acknowledging  the  dependence  of  commerce, 
national  defence,  and  royal  power,  upon  humble  set- 1 


entific  researches.  He  ascertained  the  tiino  when 
the  insect  deposited  its  eggs,  and  by  sinking  the  tim- 
ber in  water  ut  that  period,  the  evil  was  efl'ectually 
prevented. 

NVe  certainly  receive  many  serious  injuries  at  the 
hand  ol  the  insect  race.  But  they  are  not  wholly 
unprovoked;  nor  can  it  bo  denied,  that  if  they  tor- 
ment us,  we  also  torment  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  come,  when  we  shall  bo  able  to 
deal  with  them  as  with  larger  animals,  exterminatintr 
Ihoso  which  cannot  be  employed  in  the  service  ol' 
man.  At  present,  however,  their  in-renuity,  their 
perseverance,  and  their  numbers,  render  it  hopeless 
tor  man  to  make  any  general  crusade  ao-ainst  them 
But  we  have  little  to  complain  of,  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  warmer  climates.  Dr.  Clark  tells  us 
that  in  the  Crimea,  he  found  the  moschettoes  so  ve' 
nomous,  that  in  spite  of  gloves,  and  everv  other  de- 
tence,  he  was  one  entire  wound.  In  a  sultry  nitrht 
he  sought  shelter  in  his  carriage;  they  followed  him' 
there,  and  when  he  attempted  to  light  a  candle,  they 
extinguished  it  by  their  numbers.  In  South  America, 
there  are  countless  varieties;  some  pursue  their  labors 
by  day, and  others  by  night;  they  form  different  strata 
in  the  air,  and  new  detachments  relieve  o-uard  as  fast 
as  the  lurmer  are  exhausted.  Humboldt  lells  us,  that 
near  Kio  Unare  the  wretched  inhabitants  bury  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  all  excepting  the  head,  in  order  to 
sleep;  we  should  think  that,  in  such  a  condition,  they 
would  be  sorely  tempted  to  make  no  exception.  Even 
this  IS  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  destruction  made  by 
the  white  ants  among  papers  of  all  descriptions.  The 
same  authority  mentions,  that  there  are  no  documents 
of  any  antiquity  spared  by  this  destroyer;  it  invades 
the  tenure  ot  property,  the  duration  of  literature,  the 
record  of  history,  and  all  the  means  of  existence  and 
improvement,  by  which  civil  society  is  held  toaether. 
It  IS  melancholy  enough  to  see  gardens,  fields,  and  fo- 
rests sinking  into  dust;  but  we  must  confess  that  this 
last  calamity  quite  exceeds  all  others. 

To  those  who  resent  these  injuries,  it  may  be  con- 
soling to  know  that  the  means  of  ample  venTeance 
are  within  their  reach,  and  if  they  choose  toTollow 
the  example  of  those  who  kill  and  eat  insects,  the 
insects  will  certainly  have  the  worst  of  the  war.  The 
Arabs,  as  is  well  known,  eat  locusts  with  great  relish, 
though,  tor  reasons,  not  certainly  founded  upon  the' 
disparity  of  outward  favor,  they  look  with  abhorrence 
upon  crabs  and  lobsters.  Hottentots,  also,  delight  to 
have  locusts  make  their  appearance,  though  they  eat 
every  green  thing,  calculating  with  som°e  toresicrht, 
that  as  they  shall  eat  the  locusts,  they  shall  not  be' 
losers  m  the  long  run.  This  people,  who  are  far 
from  fastidious  in  any  of  their  habits,  also  eat  ants 
boiled,  raw,  or  roasted,  after  the  manner  of  coffee; 
and  those  who  can  overcome  the  force  of  prejudice' 
so  as  to  try  the  experiment,  confess  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely good  eating.  Kirby,  the  English  naturalist, 
bears  his  testimony  to  this  eff"ect.  Smeaihman  says, 
"I  have  eaten  them  dressed  in  this  way,  and  think 
them  delicate,  nourishing,  and  wholesome;  they  are 
something  sweeter,  though  not  so  cloying,  as  the. 
maggot  of  the  palm-tree  snout  beetle  whiclus  served 
up  at  the  tables  of  itie  West  India  epicures,  particu- 
larly the  French,  as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
the  country.  In  parts  of  Europe  the  grubot  some  of 
the  beetles  are  highly  e.-,teemed;  the  Cerambyx  is 
the  delight  of  the  blacks  in  the  Islands;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Caledonia  are  partial  to  spiders.  Eoui- 
dem  7ion  invidco,  miror  magis.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  insects  were  intended  by 
providence  for  fooii;  and  if  we  will  not  eat  them,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  complain  of  their  numbers. 

Stinp.  of  the  Bee. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  common  whitening  proves  an  eflfeotual  remedy 
against  the  eflfects  of  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  a  wasp.  The 
whitening  is  to  be  moistened  with  cold  water  and  im- 
mediately applied.  It  may  be  washed  03"  in  a  few 
minutes,  when  neither  pain  nor  swelling  will  ensue. 
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Bagging,  Hemp, yd    laa  21  J;  Flax  13  a  14^;  f(ui,  Ame- 
rican,T  a  8.-  i^'/iurseti/.  "  bush. clean ;  roiigli ; 

Flour,  N.  Vork,bbl.6.00  a  6.50—;  Canal,  6.s.'5  a  6.50; 

Balt.Hwd-st. a  7.00;  Rh'd.  city  mills   T.ib  a ; 

country,  6.6S  a  ;  Alexand'a,  6.62  a  6.S";  Freder- 
icksburg    a  — ;   Petersg. a ;  Kye  Flour, 

4.50  a ;  Indian  iVleal,  per  bbl.  3.31  a  SSOperhhd. 

16.00  a ;    Groin,  Wheat,   North,  1.24  a ;  Vir; 

1.28  a  1.32;  Kye,  North, —  a  80;  Corn,  Yei.  Nor.  "6  a 
77;  Barley,  . —  a  . — ;  Oals.Sth.  and  North,. 42  a  .48; 
Peas, white,  dry,  ■;  bu.  6.  Beans,  7  bu.T.OC  a  8 AiO;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,    mess  9.60  a  10. "5;    prime  5.3"^  a  6.00 

Cargo a ;  l.ard  ,   "^  a  S\;  Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

13  50  a  14.00;  prjme  10.75  a  1 1.00. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants  are  for 
sale  at  the  experimental  farm  connected  with  the 
American  Farmer  establishment: — 

NEW  PINE.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the 
varieties  for  productiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  fruit, 
many  of  whicii  measured  the  past  season  four  inches  in 
circumference,  wiihout  the  slightest  attention  to  cul- 
ture or  thinning  out.     Price  J2  j.er  hunilred. 

EARLY  SCARLET,  LATE  BOURBON  PINE, 
LARGE  EARLY  SCARLET,  yrice  §1  per  hundred.— 
ICPThese  three  kinds  are  those  from  which  garden- 
ers generally  supply  our  market. 

Roseberry,  Dnwnlon,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Duke  of  Kent^s  Scarlet,  lias/ibtrry  Huulbois,  JVeio  Black 
JUusk  Hautbois.  IVilmot  Svperb,  Ketne's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  fifty  ce»ts  per  dozen. 

MELON,  METHVEN  CASTLE,  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  gl  per  pair. 

The  best  season  for  transplanting  Strawberries  is 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  September.  The  plants 
can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  union.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  immediately  to 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Office  JImerican  Farmer. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

We  have  also  for  sale  Rhub.\rb  Plants,  for  tarts, 
for  a  notice  of  which  see   this  week's  number  of  the 

Farmer      Price,  for  year  old  plants,  12^  cents  each 

for  two  year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  SEAKALE  PLANTS,  25  cents  each. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE,  &c. 

The  subscriber  has  in  store  for  sale  Orchard  Grass 
Seed  of  superior  quality. 

He  is  also  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  FOX  & 
BORLAND'S  PATENT  THRESHING  iMACHINES, 
which  will  probably  supersede  all  others,  from  their 
simplicity  and  durability,  and  the  speed  with  which 
they  thresh;  they  will  also  shell  corn  and  break  the  cob 
fine  for  feeding  cattle,  &.c.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


STRAWBERRYPLANTS,TURNIP  SEED,&c. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced. 

The  kinds  now  on  hand  are,  large  Early  Scarlet; 
large  dark  old  Pine;  French  red  Alpine  and  Faulkner's 
late  Scarlet,  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  $1  per  hundred; 
large  dark  musk  Hautboys;  new  black  musk  do;  white 
monthly;  scarlet  Lima;  Dawnton,  Wilmot's  superb  and 
Eoseberry,  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  jJ2  per  hundred. 

^^Our  nursery  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  the 
point  destined  at  its  commencement.  We  have  now 
closely  planted  about  13  acres  with  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

TURNIP  SEED  of  various  kinds  and  many  other 
fresh  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 


BLOODED  HORSES.  BROOD  WARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Flonzel. 

As  the  character  ol  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  ot  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  a  sucking  coit,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Cul.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Slaj.  Roberts,  $500  was  offered  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
foUowiri":  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  Wildair, 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  washy  Ajas,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair.  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
Hexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention, and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Truffle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Truflle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan 
der  F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2ms 


ORCHARD   GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  PRIME  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED,  that  is 
clear  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash  will  be  given. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Pratt  street,  near  PJauover. 
Who  has  in  store  RUTA  BAGA  and  TURNIP  SEEDS, 
and  a  general  assortmcntof  GARDEN  SEEDS,  thirty- 
four  pounds  EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE  SEED,  just 
received  from  London. 

Also,  his  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  such  as  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  and  Tobac- 
co Cultivators,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  his  Patent  Cy- 
lindrical Straw  Cutters,  and  common  Dutch  Cutting 
Boxes,  &.C.  &c.  Wrought  and  Cast  Share  PLOUGHS, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  six  inch  Seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  Three  Horse  Plough,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  warranted,  and  with  his  very 
reduced  prices,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  liberal  patronage. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

A  small  lot  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  of  present  year's 
growth,  just  received  and  for  sale  by 

Aug.  10  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals  of  all  kinds.     Apply  to 

L  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


BAZiTISIORi:   FKICHS   CITBaziDT. 


Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8  00- 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and' 
red,  0. 00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow 

18.00a  26.00.— Virginia, 4.00"a .-Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  S.dO. 

Flodr  — best  wh:te  wheal  family  ,87.25  a  7.50;  supei 

Howard-street, o6.62i;city   mills,  6.37^0  6.60- 

>usq. a ;  CorniMeai   bbl    3  60;   Grain,  best' 

red  wheal,  $1.20  a  1.23;   white  do  1.25a  1.30;    Susq. 

—Corn,  white,  63  a  64,  yellow  bl  a  —;  KvE,  70  a — 
—Oats,  —  a    35.— Beans,   'ib   a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cl.OVER-SKED  —  o TlMOTHV.  --  a OR- 
CHARD   Grass   2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrasa 

a Herd's,  75    a  87^  -Lucerne  —  a  37J  lb.— 

BAKi.EV.-FLAXSEEn  1 .60  n  1 .62-CoTToN . Va . 8a  10— Lou 
9  a  13  — Alab.  8  a.  lli-Tenn.S  a.  — ;  N.  Car.  8  «  .10- 
UplandSa  11— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  31  o  31i;  in  hbls. 

33  a  33i Wool,  WasAerf,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  SO 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  50;  three  quarters  do. 
40a45;halfdo.35  a  40;  quarterdo.  30  n  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35- 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarterdo  20  o  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,$220  a—,  Country,  dew-rotted.— 
a  7c  lb.  water-rotted.  7n  8c. Feathers,  36  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a .ground,  1.50a—  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  SO. Co ;  bar  Sus.pcrton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6  00  a  5.60— 
Oak  wood,  3.37  a3.75;  Hickory, 4. 50  aS.OO;  Pine,  2.25 
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AMERICAN  FAIiiMEIl — Hai.timoue,  September  7,  1832. 


SOI 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  Septemdkr  7,  1832. 


Thk  Vi>e. — The  £«liu)r  of  the  United  Slates  Ga- 
zelle ijives  us  llie  I'l'llnwiiig  hint  on  ihe  culture  of  llie 
vine  in  cities.  Will  lie  do  us  the  favor  to  say  what 
kind  of  <:rape  vtiie  it  uas  that  was  coaxed,  directed, 
and  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  house?  for  "some  things" 
cannot  be  done  with  some  vines  "as  well  as  others." 

"A  gr.ipe  vine  may  be  directed  to  almost  any  point, 
and  almost  any  distance.  Wo  visited  the  house  of  a 
friend  a  few  days  since,  who  was  fond  of  cultivating 
the  grape,  but  had, as  it  would  seem  to  others  less  in- 
terested in  the  pursuit,  no  convenience  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  yard  attached  to  liis  dwelling  was  but  a 
tew  feet  square, and  thesun  never  darted  its  rays  upon 
its  moist  brick  pavement,  nor  was  the  area  enlarged 
above,  even  to  the  top  of  his  hou>e,  three  stories  highv 
He,  however,  "planted  a  vine,"  it  caine  up,  he  trim- 
med it,  coaxed  it,  directed  and  rfccic  it  in  a  straight 
trunk  until  it  attained  the  height  a{  Jifly  three  feet, 
level  with  the  trelace  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  He 
then  gave  it  a  horizontal  direction,  and  permitted  the 
branches  to  shoot  out,  which  they  did  kindly;  and 
after  covering  an  arbor  extending  over  the  whole  roof 
of  the  building,  they  produced  grapes  enough  to  make 
some  excellent  wine.  Grape  vines  may  be  raised  by 
every  housekeeper  in  this  city,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  yard  to  the  building.  In  Spain,  we  are  told  that 
housekeepers  who  lack  room  on  the  earth,  remember 
that  ground  rnit  is  cheap  in  the  air,  and  they  accord- 
ingly put  down  a  vine  cutting  in  the  cellar,  and  direct 
it  upwards  through  the  cellar  window,  to  the  roof  of 
the  house." 

The  Genesee  Farmer  informs  us,  that  "most  of  the 
tender  kinds  of  foreign  varieties  [of  grapes,]  which 
were  not  buried  last  winter,  were  badly  injured,  which 
was  never  known  to  happen  in  the  Genesee  country 
before,  since  it  has  been  settled."  Are  we  to  under- 
stand from  this,  that  even  the  tender  foreign  vines 
generally  withstood  the  severe  winters  of  the  Genesee 
country  without  protection?  Even  here  all  tender 
foreign  vines  require  more  or  less  protection  in  winter; 
and,  except  in  cities  where  they  have  the  shelter  of 
high  walls  and  the  temperature  of  a  city  atmosphere, 
most  foreign  vines  are  destroyed  unless  protected  in 
some  way.  Very  few  of  our  native  grapes  require 
this  protection — indeed  we  know  of  none  that  do  that 
are  generally  cultivated.  Will  the  Genesee  Farmer 
be  good  enough  to  inform  us  what  kinds  of  foreign 
grapes  have  generally  withstood  the  winters  of  the 
Genesee  country?  W'e  might  draw  useful  conclu- 
sions from  such  information.  Huw  are  we  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  vines  are  uninjured  in  the  Genesee 
and  destroyed  in  Maryland  by  the  inclemencies  of 
winter?  The  Genesee  country  is  about  four  degrees 
directly  north  of  Maryland,  consequently  the  cold  is 
much  more  intense  than  with  us.  If  plants  with- 
stand the  low  temperature  of  that  country  and  perish 
with  us,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  cold 
weather  that  destroys  them  with  us.  What,  then,  is 
itP  We  have  long  thought  that  it  was  not  so  much 
to  the  severe  cold,  as  to  the  frequent  alternations  of 
low  and  high  temperature,  that  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute these  injuries.  Generally,  our  winters  exhibit  a 
saccesjion  of  freezing  and  thawing,  often  almost  "day 
about;"  consequently  there  is  a  continual  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  sap  vessels.  Another  cause  of 
injury  we  apprehend  may  be  found  in  the  effects  of  a 
warm  sun  on  the  frozen  plant.  After  a  hard  frosty 
night,  were  we  to  shade  our  vines  from  the  warm 
sun  of  the  succeeding  day,  we  are  persuaded  that 
much  injury  might  be  avoided.  In  any  considerable 
vineyards  this  would  of  course  be  impracticable,  but 
we  would  suggest  that  even  there  it  might  be  done  to 
some  extent  with  no  very  great  cost.  Basa  mats  can 
generally  be  procured  at  about  121  cents  each;  one  of 
these  might  be  thrown  over  each  vine  every  morning 
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after  a  hard  frost,  and  rciiiovcd  and  carefully  housed 
in  miiderale  weathir.  The  vine  that  would  not  au- 
thorise such  an  expenditure  of  timeand  money,  would 
surely  not  be  worth  preserving. 

(From  the  American  Kailroad  Journal.) 
AMERICAN  RAILROAJ)  JOURNAL, 

rUBl.lSHEl)  IN  NEW    VOllK. 

The  very  favorable  reception  which  our  Journal 
has  met  from  hundreds  of  the  must  intelligent,  scien- 
tific, and  practical  friends  of  iiiteriial  improvement  in 
dirt'eretit  parts  of  the  Union,  h:is  induced  us  to  make 
another  effort  to  render  it  more  generally  known 
througliuut  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  to  us,  that  its  title 
indicates  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  subject  of  Rail- 
roiids.  That,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  its  coliinius  will  convince  any  person  that 
its  object  is  the  improvement  of  iuternat  commiinicd- 
iion;  and  it  is  to  .us  a  matter  of  iiidlfl'erence  what  the 
mode  of  improvement  may  be,  provided  it  is  that  most 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  and  business  of  the  sec- 
tion intended  to  be  benefitted.  Railroads,  Canals, 
McAdam  Roads,  or  Steam-Carriages  upon  common 
roads,  where  they  are  known,  have  each  their  advo- 
cates; and  it  is  the  object  of  this  Journal,  which  will 
hereafter  bear  the  title  of  "Railroad  Journal,  and 
Advocate  of  Internal  Improvements,"  to  collect,  em- 
body, and  disseminate  information  upon  that  subject 
generally;  and  to  become  a  repository  of  whatever  may 
be  worth  preserving  for  future  reference,  in  relation 
to  them.  Selections  for  it  will  be  made  from  the  best 
works  upon  Railroads,  from  Mr.  McAdam's  work  on 
Road'-making,  the  London  Mechanics, and  Edinburgh 
Farmers'  Magazine,  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
the  United  Service,  and  other  Journals;  from  the  re- 
port of  a  special  co.mmittee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  use  of  Steam-Carriages  on  com- 
mon roads;  from  regular  files  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool papers,  together  with  an  extensive  exchange  list 
from  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

It  will  contain  selections  upon  agricultural  subjects 
from  the  best  works  published  in  this  country;  and 
also  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk; — as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
news  of  the  day,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  with  a 
weekly  review  of  new  publications,  and  such  political 
matters  as  may  be  of  general  interest  and  worthy  of 
record,  omitting  every  thing  of  a  parly  nature.  Also, 
meteorological  tables  kept  at  Montreal,  Troy,  city  of 
New  York,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mobile,  and  New  Or- 
leans, or  its  vicinity,  thereby  showing  at  a  glance  a 
■comparative  state  of  the  weather  in  difl'erent  sections 
of  the  country,  which  may  be  highly  interesting  to 
men  of  science.  It  will  also  contain  a  Bank  Note 
Table,  Price  Current,  and  what  is  generally  first 
looked  for,  a  long  list  of  deaths  and  marriages.  A 
small  space  will  also  be  devoted  to  advertisements  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 

The  terms  of  the  Journal  are  ^'d  per  annum  in  ad- 
vance. It  will  be  seen  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that 
it  cannot  be  afforded  at  that  price  unless  payment  is 
made  in  advance;  as,  if  we  were  to  send  it  without, 
and  then  be  obliged  to  send  a  collector  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense for  the  miney — some  of  which  would  never  be 
collected,  as  there  ore  those  who  think  it  is  quite 
enough  to  "patronize'"  a  newspaper  by  taking  it, 
without  an  idea  of  ever  pitying  for  it — the  receipts 
would  not  pay  its  expenses. 

The  Journal  is  published  upon  a  sheet  of  the  largest 
size,  and  folded  into  an  octavo  form  of  16  pages,  con- 
taining three  columns  each — a  very  convenient  size 
for  binding,  if  it  should  be  deemed  worth  preserving; 
and  we  are  gratified  to  find,  that  thus  far  almost  every 
subscriber  has  ordered  it  from  the  first  number,  with 
that  intention. 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  shall  be  able  to  furnish 
the  back  numbers  complete  for  five  hundred  new  sub- 
scribers— an  accession  which  we  should  be  very  happy 
to  receive  soon,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  make  the 


work  much  more  valuable,  not  only  to  its  readers,  but 
also  to  the  publisher,  as  it  Would  enable  him  to  devote 
more  time  and  expense  to  its  columns. 

Companies  of  ten  or  more  will  be  furnished  at 
$i  jO;  or  where  two  subscribers  will  remit  glO, 
they  will  be  furnished  with  the  Journal  for  two  years 
each,  beginning  with  the  first  number. 

In  order  to  establish  that  confidence  in  its  perma- 
nency, which  is  essential  to  iiuhice  strangers  to  pay  in 
advance  fur  a  work  with  whicii  they  are  unacquaint- 
ed, the  Editor  has  been  permitted  to  refer  to  thegen- 
tlenieji  whose  names  are  annexed: 

Wm.  A.Duer,  Esq.,  President  Columbia  College. 

James  Ronwick,  Esq.,  Professi,r  in  do. 

Robert  L.  Stevens,  Esq. 

James  G.  King,  Esq. 

Samuel  Swartwout,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Port. 

Messrs.  Gracie,  Prime  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Dwight  Townsend  St  Co.  Editors  Daily 
Advertiser. 

He  is  also  permitted  to  publish  letters  from  distin- 
guished Engineers  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Journal  from  its  commencement;  and  he  assures  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  its  success,  that  it  will 
be  continued,  and  every  engagement  of  the  Editor 
promptly  fulfilled. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  ,^i(gus<  1. 

The  transactions  in  Cotton  last  week  were  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  preceding  one,  having 
comprised  19,070  bales,  including  520  Sea  Islands  at 
Hi  a  U;  100  Stained,  7  a  94;  7,600  Uplands,  65  a 
7J;  100  at  7  5-8;  3,100  Orleans,  Cia  9;  3^900  Ala- 
bama, 6i  a  7. 

Confidence  was  restored  to  the  market  during  the 
week,  and  the  turn  was  in  favor  of  sellers;  dealers 
have  operated  more  freely  than  of  late,  their  stocks 
being  understood  to  be  moderate,  and  speculators  as- 
sisted the  business  by  taking  about  1500  bales  of 
American,  of  which  description  700  were  sold  for  ex- 
port. Sea  Islands  continue  in  request,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency  in  prices — the  import  of  the  week 
was  only  4500  bales,  including  460  from  the  United 
States.  For  three  days  past  the  market  has  been 
quiet,  but  prices  remain  as  before — the  sales  in  that 
period  are  estimated  at  6000  bales. 

The  supplies  of  Wheat  from  the  interior  having 
fallen  oflT,  millers  have  directed  their  attention  to  Ca- 
nadian, the  sales  of  which  have  been  considerable,  but 
at  a  decline  of  2s.  a  3s.  per  quarter.  Irish  has  been 
neglected;  and  in  flour  scarcely  any  thing  done — 700 
bbls.  New  Orleans  (sour,  in  bond)  sold  at  17s.  per 
bbl.,  and  some  Canadian,  duty  paid,  at  34s.  a  S5s.  per 
bbl. — the  weather  remains  extremely  seasonable.  To- 
bacco.— The  sales  of  the  month  are  only  434  hhds. 
viz:  Virginia  leaf,  58,  and  320  of  stemmed;  48  Ken- 
tucky leaf,  and  13  stemmed.  Our  present  stock  con- 
sists ot  6243  hhds.  against  5060  at  this  period  last  year. 
London  Corn  Exchange,  July  30. 

Supplies  have  been  small  this  past  week,  and  we 
have  had  a  limited  demand  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, at  a  decline  of  )s.  to  2s.  per  quarter,  from  our 
late  prices  for  any  thing  of  a  good  quality,  while  infe- 
rior samples  are  neglected,  and  as  holders  of  this  de- 
scription are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  stock,  a  greater  re- 
duction would  readily  be  submitted  to  if  buyers  offered. 
LiVERPOoi.  Corn  Excharge,  July  31. 

This  week  the  imports  are  again  very  small,  but 
the  deficiency  is  amply  supplied  by  the  general  dis- 
position to  make  sales  out  of  the  granary  stocks 

The  business  in  W'heat  since  Tuesday  has  been  to  a 
fair  amount,  besides  several  parcels  of  Canadian  sold 
at 8s.  5d.  to  8s.  6d .  for  red,and  9s.  4d  .to  9s.  6d.  for  while. 
Flour  still  movesfreely,  and  without  any  reduction  in 
price.  Indian  Corn  has  also  begun  to  attract  atten- 
tion for  feeding  purposes.  A  little  New  Orleans  sour 
Flour  sold  at  l7s.  is  the  only  transaction  reported  du- 
ring the  week,  in  the  bonded  market,  there  are  seve- 
ral orders  at  16s.  per  barrel. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


A6XIXCUI.TURS- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

ON  THE  BKST  CULTIVATED  FARMS. 

Benjamin  Guild,  Esq. 

Sj,.^ — I  wish  lo  offer  my  farm  for  premium.  Il 
lies  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  of  Piltsfield,  upon 
Boston  and  Albany  stage  road,-  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  or  thereabout.  The  soil  is  allu- 
vial and  loam;  forty  acres  of  it  good  woodland,  princi- 
pally covered  with  sugar-maple.  1  have  also,  in  one 
square  lot,  forty  acres  of  nieadovf,  almost  pertectly 
level,  and  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ilousatonic 
liver  (by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east,)  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  the  snow  melts  away,  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year;  so 
that  it  never  requires  any  manure;  and  1  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  keep  up  my  fences  and  cut  the  grass, 
which  is  all  of  an  excellent  quality,  consisting  of  herds 
or  timothy,  clover,  and  fine  English;  has  produced 
this  year  one  hundred  and  si.x  loads,  which  we  have 
estimated  to  weigh  one  ton  each,  as  we  get  it  in,  well 
made.  This  lot  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
opposite  tomy  house;  and  the  residueof  my  farm  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  road,  pretty  nearly  in  a  square 
form,  a  little  elevated  above  the  meadow,  say  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  rises  but  little  to  the  western  extreme 
of  the  farm.  I  have  an  orchard  lot,  consisting  of 
about  eighteen  acres,  which  I  mow,  and  which  has 
^  produced  this  year  twenty-three  loads,  which  we  have 
estimated  at  one  ton  each,  of  excellent  hay;  making 
in  all  one  hundied  and  twenty-nine  loads. 

The  residue  of  my  farm  consists  of  pasturage  and 
tillage,  say  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres,  all 
good,  which  I  have  improved  alternately  for  pastu- 
rage and  tillage  by  a  rotation  of  crops;  first  for  wheat 
or  rye,  then  corn,  then  oats  or  other  spring  grain,  with 
clover  and  grass.  I  have  improved  it  the  present 
season  as  follows:  Of  winter  crops  twenty  acres, 
called,  but  if  accurately  measured  would  fall  a  little 
short  of  thai  quantity;  it  has,  however,  produced  4568 
sheaves,  900  of  which  we  have  threshed,  and  which 
yielded  fifty-one  and  a  half  bushels  of  first  quality 
rye;  three  acres  of  winter  wheat,  which  produced  91 1 
sheaves,  of  which  we  have  not  threshed  any. 

These  two  crops  were  sown  uj)on  old  pasture  land, 
summer  fallowed,  and  without  manure.  The  nine 
hundred  and  eleven  sheaves  of  wheat,  or  sixty  shock 
and  eleven  sheaves,  will  yield  by  fair  estimate  three 
quarters  of  a  bushel  to  the  shock,  which  will  amount 
to  forty-five  and  a  half  bushels.  I  have  raised  four- 
teen acres  of  oats  on  land  on  which  I  had  beans  last 
year.  After  putting  a  light  sprinkling  of  manure  of 
twenty  loads,  the  fourteen  acres  produced  3080 
sheaves,  ot  which  I  have  threshed  550  sheaves, 
which  yielded  fifty-four  bushels;  very  nearly  one 
bushel  to  ten  sheaves.  I  have  also  raised  two  acres 
of  spring  rye,  which  produced  601  sheaves;  of  this 
crop  I  have  not  threshed  any,  but  it  is  a  good  one, 
and  so  good  as  to  give  me  the  B.  A.  Societv's  first 
premium.  I  had  oats  upon  the  land  last  year,  but  I 
put  twenty  loads  of  manure  upon  it.  I  sowed  two 
acres  of  marrowfat  peas  upon  laml  on  which  I  had 
potatoes  last  year,  but  the  crop  failed  almost  entirely, 
and  I  sot  but  twelve  bushels.  I  have  also  raised  one 
acre  of  buckwheat  whete  I  had  beans;  put  six  loads  of 
manure  and  sowed  one  bushel  of  seed,  which  produc- 
ed seventeen  bushels.  I  have  also  raised  two  acres 
of  white  beans,  which  is  a  very  good  crop,  but  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  harvest.  .The  time  you  have 
fixed  on  for  making  application,  (1st  October,)  is  a  lit- 
tle too  early  for  my  convenience,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  my  sta'emenl  complete  in  all  respects. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  considerable  loss  to  me,  I 
should  think,  to  thresh  out  all  my  grain  thus  early, 


particularly  oats,  as  the  straw  makes  tolerable  feed  in 
winter;  and  it  also  furnishes  emidoyment  for  my  man 
who  takes  care  of  the  sheep  and  barn.  Potatoes  I 
have  considered  among  the  first  and  most  valuable 
crops  that  the  farmer  raises;  I  have  therefore  made 
several  experiments,  and  by  far  too  many  for  my  in- 
terest; yet  my  experience  may  be  useful  to  others, 
and  I  have  concluded  to  state  some  of  my  experi- 
ments, and  offer  some  few  remarks. 

Some  few  years  ago,  believing  that  the  quantity 
usually  raised  from  an  acre  might  be  increased  mate- 
rially, I  accordingly  ploughed  one  acre  of  mellow 
land,  dranged  it,  and  furrowed  it  out  at  three  feel 
apart,  and  filled  the  furrows  with  well-rotted  manure. 
I  then  sorted  out  the  largest  and  best  potatoes,  and 
planted  them  in  the  furrows  on  top  of  the  manure, 
placing  one  potato  every  six  or  eight  inches  apart;— 
then  planted  in  the  whole  forty-five  bushels;  they 
were  well  covered,  and  hoed  three  limes,  and  at  dig- 
ging they  were' found  to  be  almost  all  of  them  very 
small,  not  larger  than  walnuts,  perhaps  not  as  many 
good  ones  of  good  size  as  I  planted..  This  I  charged 
to  tlie  season  as  being  unfavorable,  and  the  subject 
passed  off. 

Two  years  since,  I  set  out  twenty-four  cuttings  of 
grapes  in   my  garden,  where   the  ground  was  rich, 
being  well  manured,  by  sticking  the  ground  end  into  a 
small  potato,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  plac- 
ing that  in   the   ground  three  or  four  inches  deep; 
those  were  not  hoed;  the  grapes  all  died,  and  in  the 
fall  I  pulled  and  dug  the  potatoes  somewhat  early  in 
the  season,  for  eating.     The  quantity  and   large  size 
excited   the  curiosity  and  astonishment  of  us  all. — 
Last  year  I  planted  in  the  garden,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, one  of  the  smallest  potatoes,  one  of  middling 
size,  and  one  of  the  largest,  in  separate  hills;  and  then 
put  two,  and  three,  and  four  in  hills,  where  the  land 
was  equal;  the  result  was,  that  the  single  potatoes 
produced  the  largest  and  much  the   best,  but  not  so 
many  in  number  of  small  size.    ]  have  made  several 
other  experiments,  and  quite  enough.     Upon  exam- 
ining a  potato,  it  will  be   found   that  each,  whether 
large  or  small,  has  from  six  to  ten  eyes  or  sprouts; 
if  it  be  fair  to  calculate  th^t  each  sprout  will  produce 
from  six  to  ten  potatoes,  each  potato  will   yield   from 
thirty-six  to  sixty  potatoes,  which  number  is  by  far 
too  great  to  be  congregated  in  the  circumference  of  a 
hill;  the  consequence  is,  a  great  proportion  of  them 
are  small,  and  if  more  seed  is  planted,  the  greater  the 
number  of  small  ones  and  less  of  large.     This  year  1 
planted  about  three  acres,  and  upon  one  acre  I  put 
forty-four  loads  of  coarse   manure   from   my   sheep 
yards;  the  cart  body  somewhat  heaped,  say  about 
thirty  bushels  to  the  load;  spread  it  over  the  land  and 
ploughed  it  in;  then  (ir.igged,  then  furrowed  at  three 
leet  apart  one  way  only,  and  dropped   the  potatoes 
without  sorting,  the  smallest  as    well   as  large,  at 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  covered,  and  hoed 
them  twice      I  planted  eighteen  and  a  half  bushels 
of  seed.     On  the  next  seven-eghths  of  an  acre,  by 
the  side  of  the  first,  I  put  twenty-five  loads  of  ma- 
nure, ploughed  and  furrowed  as  before,  and  dropped 
my  potatoes  single  at  three  feet  apart,  planted  seven- 
teen  bushels  of  seed,   and   hoed    twice.     'J'he  third 
acre  was  ploughed  and  dragged  and  furrowed  as  be- 
fore, and  a  shovel  lull  of  manure,  at  about  three  feel, 
put  in  each  hill,  in   all  twelve  loads,  and  hoed  them 
but  once,  the  same  sort  of  seed  in  all,  which  is  called 
the  Burr  potato,  of  flesh  color,  and  excellent  for  table 
use.     The  result  is  as  follows:     The  first  acre  pro- 
duced 425J  bushels;  the  second,  seven-eighths  of  an 
acre,  produced  250i  bushels;  and  the  third  acre  we 
have  not  completed  the  digging  of,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant  rains  for  the  week  past;  but   we  have  dug  part 
of  them,  perhaps  one-fourth  part,  and  in  such  a  way 
and  places  as  to  ascertain  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  this  acre  will  not  produce  over  one  hun- 
dted  and  sixty  bushels. 

I  have  also  raised  one  acre  of  ruta  baga,  which  now 
promises  a  large  crop.     They   are  not  suflSciently 
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grown  to  pull,  therefore  I  cannot  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity. The  land  was  well  fitted  In  putting  twenty 
loads  of  mnnuie  upon  it,  before  ploughing;  then  by 
spreading  five  loads  of  leached  ashes  and  one  load  of 
unleached.  I  have  strong  hopes  of  a  very  large  crop, 
although  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  valuable  one.  I 
have  also  raised  four  acres  of  com  upon  land  on  which 
I  had  corn  last  year,  fitting  it  by  potting  seventeen 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  by  dunging  in  the  hill. — 
The  four  acres,  which  I  have  measured  accurately, 
as  well  as  my  potato  lands,  have  produced  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  o(  ears. 

I  have  ploughed  and  sowed  five  and  a  half  acres  of 
winter  rye,  or  thereabouts,  and  two  acres  of  winter 
wheat  upon  the  land  upon  which  I  have  raised  pota- 
toes. This  I  have  fitted,  and  intend  to  sow  this  day. 
In  addition  to  the  aiiove,  I  have  let  out  about  nine 
acres  of  land  to  be  sowed  to  oats,  on  sh;irpsor  for  one- 
half,  and  for  which  I  have  received  1347  sheaves,  f 
have  also  let  out  about  lour  and  a  half  acres,  which 
have  been  planted  to  corn,  in  the  ssime  way,  or  for 
one-half,and  had  it  dunged  in  the  hill.  This  is  a  fine 
crop,  and  not  yet  harvested;  besides  about  one  acre 
and  a  half  tnore,  for  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  The 
land  on  which  I  have  raised  my  oais,  I  have  seeded 
down  to  clover  and  grass  seed  principally. 

The  number  of  apple  trees  in  my  orchard  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  I  have  several  others 
scattered  over  the  farm.  Seven  years  since,  I  put  in 
one  thousand  grafts  by  contract,  principally  of  winter 
fruit,  such  as  greenings,  spitzenbergs,  gillifluwers, 
russets,  golden  sweetings,  and  seek-no-further,";,  &c., 
of  which  I  have  a  great  abundance  this  year;  but 
owing  to  the  incessant  rains  for  a  week  past,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  gather  them.  I  shall  have,  probably, 
between  100  and  200  bushels.  I  have  cider  apples, 
and  a  great  supply  for  family  use,  enough  probably  to 
make  forty  or  fifty  barrels,  which  I  do  not  usually 
make  until  some  time  in  October,  and  have  not  yet 
done  it.  My  manner  of  making  cider  is  the  commoD 
one. 

As  to  sowing  grass  seed,  I  usually  seed  down  about 
ten  acres  annually,  with  four  quarts  of  clover  and 
four  quarts  of  herdsgrass  to  the  acre,  which  I  consi- 
der plenty  for  mowing  land.  I  have  made  several  ex- 
periments. After  taking  off  acorn  crop,  I  have  plough- 
ed and  sowed  nothing  but  grass  seed;  this  was  done 
in  the  month  of  October  and  it  took  well,  but  did  not 
get  to  maturity  fully  the  next  season.  I  have  also 
sowed  with  rye  in  the  fall,  and  also  upon  snow  cover- 
ing wheat  and  rye,  and  also  in  the  spring  with  spring 
wheat,  rye  and  oats;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  to  sow 
clover  and  herdsgrass  in  the  spring  with  oats,  is  the 
best  time  and  way. 

My  barn  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
wide,  standing  cast  and  west,  with  a  floor  through  it 
lengthwise,  over  »  Inch  is  another  floor,  each  twelve 
feet  wide.  L^pon  the  south  side  of  my  barn  I  have  a 
tier  of  stables  extendino-  the  whole  length,  twehe 
feet  wide,  which  is  sufiic:ent  to  put  up  twenty-five 
head  of  cattle.  I  have  one  shed  extending  from  the 
west  end  of  my  barn,  .south,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feel,  half  of  it  twenty  feet  wide  and  the  other  half 
fourteen  feet,  capable  of  holding  thirty  or  forty  loads 
of  hay  overhead.  J  have  three  or  four  other  tempo- 
rary sheds  of  less  value.  My  barn-yard  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  square,  divided  by  a  line  offence 
through  the  centre  each  way,  making  four  -yards  of 
about  sixty  feet  square,  with  a  shed  for  each  and  a 
well  of  water  in  the  centre,  from  which  I  water  each. 
In  each  of  these  I  have  wintered  about  one  hundred 
sheep,  and  make  my  manure  principally  by  bedding 
them  with  straw.  Of  my  sheep,  1  have  now  about 
the  same  number  as  last  year,  four  hundred  and 
thirty,  having  disposed  of  nearly  as  many  as  my  in- 
crease by  lambs.  1  sheared  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
which  produced  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds 
of  first  quality  wool,  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound.  I  raised  only  eighty-four  lambs,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  rain  storm  the  fiist  week  in  May, 
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which  is  the  time  I  usually  liave  theiu  yeaned,  i 
lusi  a  considerable  nunib<  r.  i  kt>t>p  iliom.in  separate 
ducks,  aud  feed  them  in  winter  out  of  lioxps  prepared 
so  tliat  they  can  put  in  ihcir  heads  on  either  side,  and 
not  waste  the  hay.  Tiiis  business  of  growing  wool 
was  my  principal  object  in  farming;  but  ilic  low  price 
the  wool  lias  brought  fur  three  or  lour  years  past,  has 
almost  wholly  discouraged  me.  1  have  been  disposed 
to  reduce  iny  flock  about  one  half,  because  I  could  not 
grow  the  wool  tor  the  price  it  has  brought.  This 
year,  however,  it  has  brought  a  fair  compensation  for 
growing.  My  sheep  are  first  quality.  Merino  and 
Saxony,  the  tleeces  light.  I  have  kepi  only  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  three  cows,  and  three  horses.  From  my 
cows,  which  are  of  the  first  quality,  we  have  m.ade 
butter  only  enough  for  family  use.  Of  swine,  I  only 
keep  and  fat  enough  for  family  use,  and  some  little 
surplus  to  pay  laborers.  I  am  now  feeding  six  of  the 
Byfield- breed',  which  I  intend  to  make  weigh  from 
from  300  to  400  founds  each.  I  have  one  that  will 
now  weigh  more  than  four  hundred.  1  make  my 
pork  by  boiling  potatoes  the  tiire  part  of  the  season, 
then  pumpkins,  provender  and  corn. 

In  addition  to  my  crops,  I  jhall  have  probably  30 
bushels  of  English  turnips.  I  have  a  large  garden 
in  which  I  put  out  one  thonsanU  cabbage  plants;  have 
raised  six  and  a  half  bushels  of  onions,  a  great  supply 
of  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  winter  squashes;  besides 
water-melons,  musk-melons,  cucumbers,  SiC.  1  have 
ten  peach  trees,  ten  pear  trees,  and  about  one  hundred 
filbert  bushes,  which  have  all  borne  finely,  except 
peaches,  with  which  I  cannot  succeed  here  at  all. — 
As  to  amount  of  labor,  I  have  had  but  one  hired  man 
for  six  months,  to  whom  I  paid  ten  dollars  per  month, 
or  sixty  dollars.  I  have  two  boys,  almost  men,  be- 
longi[ig  to  my  family,  besides  my  own  labor.  I  have 
paid  for  day  laborers,  according  to  my  account,  sixty- 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  only.  Vou  will  notice 
the  amount  of  labor  performed  with  little  help  and 
little  expense,  butl  have  yet  considerably  more  to  do; 
I  have  yet  to  cut,  I  think,  mure  than  ten  loads  of 
rowen  hay,  and  intend  to  sow  a  number  of  acres  of 
late  rye.  Having  made  no  cider  the  last  year,  I  made 
trial  of  molasses  and  water,  but  all  would  not  do,  I 
was  obliged  to  furnish  a  little  ardent  to  my  day  la- 
borers to  get  through  haying  and  harvestmg;  the  pre- 
cise quantity  I  do  nut  know,  but  I  think  it  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars.  To 
recapitulate, — 

53  acres  meadow  mowed  and  produced  1-29  loads  hay. 

iO  do.  rye  do.     45l>8  sheaves. 

3  do.  winter  wheat  do.       911        do. 

14  do.  oats  do.     3080        do. 
2  do.  spring  rye  do.       GOl        do. 

2  do.  marrowfat  peas  du.         1-2  bushels. 
1  do.  buckwheat                        do.  17        do. 

'2  do.  while  beans 

3  do.  potatoes  do.        836        do. 

4  do.  corn  do.        4a0        do. 

5  do.  ruta  baga  do.        500  estimate. 

15  acres  let  out  on  shaies,  tHe  produce  of  which  not 
yet  ascertained,  except  1347  sheaves  of  oats.  The 
residue  of  my  farm  is  wood  and  pasturage. 

In  this  statement,  I  believe  I  have  not  overstated 
or  overaled  any  item;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  corn,  which  we  completed  last  evening,  if  accu- 
rately measured  by  stricken  measure,  would  hold  over 
something  like  a  half  of  a  peck  to  the  basket,  which 
we  heaped. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Allen. 

Bei-kshire,  ss.,  Pittsfield,  Sept.  29,  1831. Then 

the  above  named  Jonathan  Allen  personally  appeared, 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statement  by  him 
subscribed,  is,  according  to  his  best  belief  and  judir- 
ment,  true. 

Joshua  Danforth,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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On  the   PltOPRlKTY  OF    Kl  EPIHG    LaND    IN    PeRPE- 
Tl  AL      PASrUKK,     Oil,     WHAT      IS     TERMEI)      Oli) 

Tlkf. 

By  WILLIAM  AITON,  ESll. 

Sir, —  It  must  be  well  known  to  you,  and  to  many  of 
the  intelligent  readers  of  your  valuable  periodical,  that 
parlicular  branches  of  husbandry  have  long  been  car- 
ried on  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  have  attained 
to  greater  |ierll'ction  in  particular  districts,  than  ever 
they  have  been  brought  to  in  others.  Where  this 
proceeds  from  local  advantages,  in  soil,  climate,  or  si- 
tuation, it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  carry  such 
branches  of  improvement  beyond  the  bounds  that  na- 
ture has  sot  to  such  a  speeiesof  industry.  No  human 
effort  could  produce  coal,  iron,  lime,  or  other  mine- 
rals, where  nature  has  not  placed  them.  It  would  be 
equally  improper  to  altempt  to  raise  grain  crops  on 
our  mountains,  or  to  turn  much  of  our  best  arable  land 
into  sheep  walks,  nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  raise  hay 
from  the  sides  and  skirls  of  steep  hills.  Human  skill 
and  industry  have  done  much,  and,  if  well  directed, 
may  yet  do  wonders  in  the  improvement  of  many 
branches  of  husbandry;  but,  to  render  them  success- 
ful, nature  must  be  studied,  and  followed  in  nearly 
her  own  course,  but  by  no  means  be  forced,  or  too 
much  controlled.  Nature  may  be  assisted,  but  will 
not  submit  to  be  driven  much  out  of  her  own  way. 

But  there  are  various  branches  of  rural  industry 
that  have  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection  in 
particular  districts,  where  no  local  advantages  could 
be  traced,  but  merely  from  greater  attention  havin<r 
been  paid  to  such  branches,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  country;  and  which,  by  similar  attention, 
might  have  been,  or  could  yet  be  carried  on,  with 
equal  success  in  other  parts  of  either  Scotland  or 
England.     Hops  might   be   raised  in  others   of  the 

southern  counties  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Kent. 

The  dairy,  which  is  still  limiled  to  particular  dis- 
tricts, might  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  island, 
where  abundance  of  grass  and  fodder  can  be  raised  to 
supply  cattle  of  a  medium  weight.  And  the  feeding, 
of  calves  to  the  best  advantage,  might  be  carried  on 
wherever  milk  can  be  procured,  as  well  as  it  is  in 
three  or  four  parishes  in  Lanarkshire,  of  which  Strat- 
haven  is  the  centre,  and  where  it  is  now  carried  on  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain 
or  Ireland.  These  all  proceed  from  local  industry  in 
these  parlicular  branches  of  husbandry,  and  miaht  be 
greatly  extended,  if  due  pains  were  taken  to  "make 
known  their  advantages,  and  how  to  carry  them  into 
practice. 

There  are  various  branches  of  industry  that  are 
practised  only  in  particular  districts,  merely  from 
their  having  oeen  once  introduced  there,  and  the  peo- 
ple having  of  course  become  partial  to  them  from  ex- 
ample and  habit,  whilst  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  little  known,  have  become 
indilTerent  about  them,  or  prejudiced  against  such  im- 
provements. The  extension  of.  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  such  improvements,  might  tend  to  The  ad- 
vantage of  agriculture.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
those  who  write,  or  who  can  write  with  any  deoreeof 
propriety,  to  point  out  every  improvement  thatis  still 
of  local  operation,  and  yet  seems  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended to  other  districts  with  advantage;  as  welfas  to 
point  out  such  practices  as  seem  to  be° adhered  to  in 
parlicular  districts,  either  from  habit  or  from  preju- 
dice. '^    ■* 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion may  prevail  as  to  particular  operations  or  modes 
of  industry;  but  even  in  such  cases,  inquiry  and  free 
discusfion  may  be  profitable,  and  seem  the  best  way 

for  farmers  making  up  their  minds  on  such  points. 

Your  Magazine  seems  one  of  the  most  important  chan- 
nels of  information  now  open  for  the  diffusion  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  and  I  therefore  avail  myself 
of  your  indulgence  to  make  known  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  Permanent  Pasture,  or  Old  Turf. 
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'Iliere  are  few  things  in  which  the  husbandry  of 
England  and  Scotland  differ  so  much  as  in  their  modes 
of  management  of  pasture  land.  In  England  exten- 
sive fields  of  land,  of  the  driest  and  richest  quality, 
are  turned  into  pasture,  not  merely  for  a  few  years, 
and  in  rotation  with  grain  crops,  as  in  Scotland,  but 
tiir  a  series  of  years,  sometimes  for  ages,  without  ever 
being  broken  up  or  cropped.  This,  in  England,  is 
termed  permanent  pasture,  ox  pasture,  old  turf,  &c. 
And  many  of  those  who  have  written  on  agriculture 
in  England,  have  represented  this  species  of  pasture 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  husbandry;  and  of 
course,  many  proprietors  and  farmers  have  adopted 
that  opinion.  They  say  that  the  longer  such  land  is 
kept  in  pasture,,  without  being  broken  up,  it  becomes 
so  much  richer;  and  (hat  lo  allow  any  part  of  it  to  be 
ploughed  and  cropped,  would  hurt  the  community  as 
well  as  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Mr.  Goring,  of 
Weston,  says,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  iii.  p.  198,  "The  virtue  which  is 
inherent  in  old  pasture  has  been  accumulating  for 
ages,  and  has  in  it  the  nature  of  principal,  rather  than 
intetest.  The  owner  who  suffers  it  to  be  violated,  is 
breaking  ^n  upon  his  cajiital;  every  year  lessens  it 
something,  till,  by  the  end  of  the  lease,  it  is  wholly 
absorbed.  Therefore,  he  should  have  for  such  per- 
mission, not  an  annual  rent,  but  a  valuable  considera- 
tion." Proprietors  are,  therefore,  at  great  pains  to 
exact  the  most  rigid  stipulations  wilh  tenants,  to  pre- 
vent, under  high  penalties,  any  part  of  such  old  turfs 
from  being  broken  up  and  cropped.  Many  other  wri- 
ters of  considerable  intelligence,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  but  chiefly  in  England,  have  concurred  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Goring,  as  to  the  utility  of  a  portion 
of  old  turf  in  every  farm,  and  many  farmers  consider 
it  a  very  important  improvement,  and  argue  for  the 
practice,  as  I  shall  notice  in  course. 

The  general  opinion  in  Scotland,  however,  is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  practice  of  permanent  pasture;  and,  ex- 
cept it  be  a  few  instances  in  the  county  of  Berwick, 
there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  old  turf  to  be  met 
with  in  Scotland.  In  that  case  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  both  kingdoms,  to  inquire  into  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  permanent  pasture.  For  if  it 
is  so  valuable  assume  represent  it  to  be,  it  ought  lo  be 
introduced  into  Scotland  as  well  as  England;  and  if  it 
is  only  one  of  the  errors  in  farming  that  hjs  not  been 
yet  detected,  and  the  prejudice  in  its  faVor  has  hith- 
erto been  too  strong,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
English  proprietors  and  farmers  could  be  convinced  of 
their  mistake,  and  abandon  the  practice.  I  cannot 
perceive  any  local  occurrence  that  can  render  perma- 
nent pasture  profitable  in  one  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
verse in  the  other. 

The  only  permanent  pasture  in  Scotland  is  the 
moor  and  hill  pastures,  that  are  either  too  elevated, 
too  steep,  or  the  soil  too  sterile,  to  be  cultivated  and 
cropped  to  advantage;  or,  that  if  capable  of  advanta- 
geous improvement,  are  still  neglected,  and  formed 
into  sheep-walks,  or  for  rearing  inferior  cattle.  The 
only  arable  land  that  is  turned  into  any  thing  like 
permanent  pasture  in  Scotland,  is  that  formed  into 
lawns,  or  pleasure  ground,  around  or  near  to  the  cas- 
tles or  manor  places  of  the  noblemen,  or  proprietors  of 
land,  that  can  afford  to  live  in  good  style,  and  who 
have  a  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  or  well  dressed 
lawns.  But  the  land  so  formed,  though  it  may  re- 
main many  years  in  pasture,  is  not  laid  down  to  that 
state,  or  kept  in  it,  as  a  profitable  mode  of  farming, 
but  merely  for  ornament. 

Nothing  but  land  of  the  very  best  quality  can  be 
kept  in  pasture  for  any  length  of  time,  without  be- 
coming worse  in  the  quality  of  the  pasture  every  year. 
When  land  of  inferior  quality  is  manured,  reduced  lo 
form,  and  turned  into  pasture,  the  herbage,  though 
good  at  first,  vyill  begin  to  grow  worse  after  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year,  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  rich  herb- 
age  will  disappear,  and  the  bent  grasses  (Jlgroslis,) 
yellow  fogs  or  moss  (Hypntmi,)  the  sedge  grasses 
(Carex^s,)  and  even  the  while  bent  (JVurdus  stricta,) 
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will  start  up,  and  increase;  soliiat  by  the  ninth  or 
tenth  year,  the  pasture,  instead  of  being  improved, 
and  growing  licher  by  age,  will  not  be  of  the  one-half 
of  the  value  that  it  was  during  the  three  or  four  first 
years;  and  the  lunger  the  ground  remains  in  pasture, 
it  will  (Trow  the  worse  till  it  return  to  waste  land. 

If  a  piece  of  clay  soil  is  turned  into  pasture,  how- 
ever well  it  may  have  been  prepared  by  fallowing  and 
manure,  it  will  in  a  i'ew  years  run  together  so  closely, 
and  the  tilly  subsoil  will  rise  so  near  to  the  surface, 
that  the  moisture  cannot  percolate  through  the  soil, 
but  remains  in  it,  and  forms  the  soil  into  mortar  in 
winter;  and  the  drought  of  summer  forms  it  into  clod, 
or  something  like  brick  ready  to  be  burnt.  As  these 
changes  advance,  not  only  the  artificial  grasses,  but 
the  poa  grasses,  and  all  rich  -herbage,  first  grow 
stuntedly,  and  afterwards  disappear,  and  the  Festvca, 
and  bent  grasses  increase  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ridcres,  and  the  CurLX  panicea  towards  the  furrows. 
So  that  after  the  lapse  of  six  or  seven  years,  such  pas- 
ture becomes  every  year  of  smaller  value,  and  sinks 
into  waste  land.  Clay  land,  and  that  which  is  of  a 
light  dry  bottom,  but  of  a  medium  or  inferior  quality, 
equally  return  to  sterility  in  a  few  years  after  being 
laid  down  to  pasture,  with  only  some  difl'erence  as  to 
the  herbage  that  starts  up,  and  supplants  the  grasses 
that  had  been  sown.  In  a  clay  soil,  the  sedge  grasses 
and  damp  fogs,  or  mosses, gain  the  ascendancy,  while 
in  land  of  a  dryer  bottom,  tlie  bent  grasses  and  dry 
hypna,  banish  the  richer  herbage,  so  that  old  pasture 
in  either  case,  is,  after  ten  years  or  so,  nothing  else 
but  waste  land. 

The  only  land  in  Scotland,  or  I  may  say,  any  where 
else,  that  is  capable  of  being  kept  in  permaiient  pas- 
ture for  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  without  being 
broken  up,  is  that  wliere  the  soil  is  of  the  best  con- 
struction, rather  of  a  dry  than  a  wet  description,  and 
incumbent  on  a  permeable  subsoil.  Land  ol  that 
composition  and  quality,  when  well  formed  on  the 
surface,  and  enriched  with  manure,  may,  if  turned 
into  pasture,  continue  without  much  deterioration  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  for  a  good  number  of 
years.  And  if  it  gels  a  lop  dressing  of  dung,  lime, 
compost,  &c.  every  three  or  four  years,  and  be  run 
over  with  a  grass  liarrow  to  destroy  the  fogs  or  moss- 
es, the  pasture  may  remain  good,  or  not  mucli  deterio- 
rated, for  a  great  many  years. 

But  still  ihe  question  comes  to  be,  is  that  the  best 
and  most  profitable  use  to  which  such  a  piece  of  ground 
can  be  converted?     Or  may  it  not  be  made  to  turn  to 
better  account  by  some  other  mode  of  treatment?     On 
this  subject  i  am    decidedly  ol  opinion,  that   when  a 
piece  of  good  land   lias  remained  in  pasture  for  six  or 
ei"ht  years,  it  must   have  enriclied  itself  so  much,  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  porlion  of  vegetable  mul 
ter  on   the  sward,  as  to  be  m  e.\celleiit  condition  to 
yield  two  or  three  crops  of  good  grain,  of  almost  dou- 
ble value,  besides  seed  and  tillage,   to   the  grass  it 
yields  or  can  yield;  and  ihat  such  land  may,  if  rightly 
managed,  be  returned  to  pasture  again  no  way  dete- 
riorated,  but  improved.     Fortunately  this  is  not  an 
opinion  merely,  but  a  thing  that  I  have  seen,  and  that 
thousands  and  lens  of  thousands  can  attest  lobe  correct. 
It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  in. Scotland,  to 
keep  the  dressed  land   round  the  seats  of  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  in   pastuie,  lor  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  when  the  mosses   begin   to  smother  tlie  grasses, 
instead  of  harrowing  and  inanuiing  the  laud — already 
loo  rich — it  is  usual  to  lake  two,  or  sometimes   three 
or  four  crops;  say,  one  of  oats,  a  green  crop  of  one 
kind  or  other,  and  oats  or  wheat  for  Ihe  third  crop,  hay 
next  year,  and  then  pastuie.     Some  have  taken  two 
crops  of  oats,  a  green  crop,  and   Ihen    another  white 
crop,    followed  with   hay.     1  need   not  be  told,  that 
land  so  enriched  by  rest,  is  in  fine  condition  to  be  put 
under  a  course  of  rotation  cropping,  to  greater  advan- 
tage, than  by  merely  snatching   three  or  four  crops, 
and  then  throwing  the  land  into  pasture.     But  land 
around  a  nobleman's  seat  is  wished  to  be  kept  gene- 
rally in  pasture,  and  these  crops  are  resorted   to  for 


the  double    purpose  of  drawing  a  temporary  pfofit, 
and  to  renew  and  invigorate  the  pasture. 

Nothing  is  betti-r  ascertained,  or  more  certain,  than 
that  any  piece  of  fair  lying  land,  that  would  bring  a 
rent  of  ^1.  10s.  per  acre,  in  grass,  for  l.wenty  or  thirty 
years,  would,  if  let  for  the  same  period,  with  liberiy 
10  follow  any  ordinary  and  liberal  rotation,  give  from 
■£i.  5s.  tojEi.  lOs  .jier  acre.  Land  that  would  bring 
X'i  per  acre  in  old  turf,  would  rent  at  £3  or  more,  for 
iin  ordinary  couise  of  husbandry,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion. And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  when  land  worth 
£'2  or  so  in  old  jiasiure,  has-been  depastured  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  gets  a  very  moderate  top  dressing  of 
hot  liuie,  or  a  small  quantity  of  dung  the  second  or 
third  crop,  a  rent  of  Irom  £8  to  J£10  per  annum,  per- 
haps still  more,  may  be  realised  for  four  years,  and 
the  pasture  as  good  afterwards  as  before. 

To  enumeraie  the  instances  I  have  seen  of  such  re- 
turns from  land  of  that  description,  that  yielded  for 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  from  three  to  four  times  (or 
more)  the  rent,  for  a  course  of  cropping,  that  it  gave 
in  old  turf.  Would  more  than  fill  up  your  whole  num- 
ber. An  inclosure  of  land  at  Garrion  on  the  Clyde, 
the  property  ot  Lord  Belhaven,  which,  in  pasture  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  did  not  bring  more  than  j£j 
of  rent  per  acre,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  let  out  for  two 
years' cropping  with  oats,  at  £18  per  acre,  per  annum. 
Land  near  Eglinton  Castle,  Ayrshire,  and  some  at 
Cunningham-head,  in  that  neighborhood,  was,  after 
being  kept  in  grass  for  a  good  many  years,  let  out 
for  three  successive  cro|:s  of  oais,  (not  the  most  ap- 
proved course  certainly)  at  the  rent  of  nearly  £l8  per 
acre,  yearly,  on  an  average.  Lands  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton,  where  the  soil  is  generally  thin,  have, 
when  let  in  similar  circumstances,  brought  a  rent  ol 
£1-6  per  acre,  for  three  successive  crops.  Many  such 
instances  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

A  field  of  land  at  Barncleuth,  near  Hamilton,  the 
property  of  the  Pencaith  family,  which  brought  in 
old  turf  only  £3  or  less  of  rent  yearly,  was,  after 
being  top-dressed  with  lime  four  years  ago,  let  to  be 
cropped  with  oats  the  fir^t  year,  potatoes  without  dung 
the  second  year,  barley  the  third,  and  rye-grass  in  hay 
the  fourth  year,  and  yielded  a  rent  of  £8  per  acre  for 
these  four  years;  and  the  pasture  was  as  good  this, 
the  fifth  year,  as  before  being  broken  up.  Anulher 
field  adjoining' to  this,  has  from  some  singularity  in 
the  title,  been  obliged  to  be  kept  in  pasture  for  some 
centuries  past,  and  lliongh  it  is  as  good  land  as  the 
other,  it  would  not  rent  in  old  lurl  at  more  than 
X~-  5s.  per  acre.  But  if  a  moderate  dressing  of  hot 
lime  was  applied  to  this  field,  it  would,  without  any 
oilier  manure,  give  a  rent  of  £8  per  annum  fur 
four  years,  and  the  pasture  would  be  of  double  value 
from  what  it  is  now,  for  ten  years  to  come.  And  by 
that  time,  this  field  would  be  ready  to  yield  three  or 
four  mure  crops,  at  three  or  four  limes  the  rent  of  the 
pasture,  and  six  limes  that  of  the  present  pasture. 

But,  without  occupying  too  much  of  your  valuable 
room,  with  details  that  are  almost  endless,  allow  me 
to  direct  you  and  your  readers,  to  the  detailed  account 
given  in  the  eighth  chapter  ot  the  general  report  for 
Scotland,  of  the  rent  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, for  some  rich  hangh  land  on  the  Clyde, at  Hatnil ton, 
both  when  in  old  turf  in  ullage,  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  afterwards  in  renewed  pasture,,  v.ith  the  remarks 
of  his  Grace's  intelligent  farmer,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  of 
wnich  Ihe  following  is  an  abstract. 

Forty  acres  of  haugh  land,  near  to  Hamilton  Pa- 
lace, which  has  been  pastured  with  sheep,  fur  many 
years,  and  brought  £2.  5s.  of  rent  per  acre  per  an- 
num, was  let  for  three  years'  cropping  al  £l'i.  lis. 
per  acre,  yearly;  the  second  crop  to  be  hoed.  It  was 
let  next  year  for  a  fouriii  crop  at  £8  per  acre;  and  the 
fifth  year  it  was  again  lei  lor  a  fifth  crop,  at  £7  per 
acre,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  give  the  ground  a 
spring  fallow.  Eighty-three  acres  more  of  that  beau  • 
tiful  haugh,  that  had  been  a  great  number  of  years 
pastured  with  sheep,  at  a  rent  of  £2.  5s.  per  acre, 
was  let  for  three  crops,  as  the  other,  at  a  rent  of  £9 


per  acre;  and  it  gave  £7  per  acre,  for  a  fourth  crop. 
This  part  of  the  haugh  was  the  following  year  spring 
fallowed,  a  part  of  it  trenched  and  levelled  by  the 
proprietor,  and  the  crop  of  oats  sold  at  from  £14  lo 
£15  per  acre.  Both  fields  were  sown  with  grass 
seeds,  and  yielded  two  hundred  and  fifi)'  stones, 
county  weight,  (2*  Ions.)  of  good  hay,  for  the  sixth 
crop,  from  every  acre  on  an  averirge.  And  so  far  from 
the  pasture  being  worse  than  formerly,  part  of  it  wag 
let  at  £4.  lOs.  per  acre;  and  Mr.  Wilson  attested 
that  the  whole  123  acres,  was  worth,  after  that  course 
of  six  years'  cropping,  without  manure,  £4.  10s.  per 
Scuts  acre. 

Another  part  of  that  haugh,  extending  to  105  acres, 
which  had  been  a  great  number  of  years  in  uninterrupt- 
ed pasture, at  arentof"f3.  4s.  immediately  before  being 
broken  up,  was  let  out  in  small  lots,  for  three  years' 
cropping,  and  brought  an  average  rent  of  £10  per 
acre.  Ihe  same  land  was  let  at  £7.  10s.  per  acre  for 
a  fourth  crop;  and  again  at  £5  for  a  fifth  crop;  the 
tenant  being  bound  to  spring  fallow  the  ground,  be- 
fore sowing.  The  first  crop  of  grass  after  these 
scourge  crops,  brought  £G;  and  afterwards  £4.  lOs. 
per  acre, in  pasture. 

Another  division  of  that  fine  holm,  extending  to  45 
acres,  which  in  old  pasture  had  given  ^4  per  acre, 
brought  =£12.  12s.  per  acre,  for  three  crops;  gave  -£7 
per  acre  for  a  fourth  crop,  the  tenant  giving  it  a  spring 
fallow.  And  so  far  from  the  ground  being  injured  by 
this  severe  course,  it  yielded  an  abundant  crop  ol  hay 
the  filth  year,  and  it  brought  <£5  of  rent  per  acre  the 
sixth  year  in  pasture. 

iSlr.  \Vilson  had  the  goodness  to  favor  me  with  a 
com]jarative  statement  of  the  rent  obtained  for  the  old 
turf,  and  that  for  grain  crops,  and  hay  for  six  years, 
and  the  balance  of  the  latter  over  the  former  he  staled 
al  =£9903.  4s.  of  additional  rent,  or  clear  profit  lo  the 
noble  proprietor.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  whatever 
might  be  the  profit  or  losses  of  some  of  the  tenants, 
employment  was  given  by  them  to  a  great  number  of 
laborers,  during  great  part  of  six  years,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  grain  raised  for  the  food  of  man. — 
Part  ot  the  crops  were  sold  uncut  at  upwards  of  >£1S 
per  Scots  acre;  which  was  of  much  greater  value  to 
ihe  public  than  120  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton  per  an- 
num from  an  acre. 

Many  similar  instances  of  profit,  by  breaking  up 
and  cropping  old  pasture  land,  might  be  given;  but  I 
preler  mentioning  the  ajuve,  because  I  carefully  col- 
lected them  lor  that  chapter  of  Ihegeneral  report,  and 
know  them  to  be  correct,  as  well  as  the  account  of 
them  having  obtained  a  currency,  by  having  appeared 
in  that  standard  work,  and  never  been  contradicted, 
or  Ihe  duetrine  they  were  intended  to  prove  been  since 
controverted  in  Scotland.  And  if  these  indisputable 
instances  of  profit  do  not  convince  all  who  read  them 
without  prejudice,  or  who  make  a  fair  trial  of  the 
breaking  up  and  cropping  of  old  turf,  such  people 
would  not  be  convinced,  though  one  rising  from  the 
grave  were  lo  preach  up  the  doctrine. 

I  am  aware,  that  taking  three  or  four  successive 
crops  of  oats  is  far  from  being  good  husbandry;  and 
that  11  Hamilton  Haugh  or  any  such  a  range  uf  land, 
had  been  let  on  a  reasonable  lease,  for  a  course  of  ro- 
tation cropping,  it  would  have  brought  a  higher  rent, 
in  the  course  uf  the  lease,  and  yielded  still  more  pro- 
fit lo  the  occupier,  and  more  food  to  the  public.  But 
as  these  lands  form  the  pleasure  grounds  round  his 
Grace's  palace,  he  naturally  wishes  to  have  ihein 
mostly  in  pasture,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  place 
farm-houses  so  near  his  residence.  But  when  the 
quality  of  the  pasture  begins  lo  fail,  as  il  does  every 
where  in  old  turf,  his  Grace  dues  not  throw  away 
money  in  harrowing  up  the  inoss  fogs,  or  in  applying 
top  dressings  of  lime  or  dung  to  land  already  too  rich; 
but  he  lakes  a  few  crops  of  grain,  which  yield  him 
triple,  or  quadruple  rent,  sends  a  vast  increase  of  hu- 
man food  lo  market,  and  gives  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  laboring  people.^, 
1  shall  advert,  very  shortly,  to  somo  of  the  argii« 
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ments  ihal  have  been  advanced  by  tbo  advocates  lor 
permanent  pasture  or  old  turf.  They  uver,  that  old 
paslnrc  feeds  and  fattens  cattle  of  much  greater 
weight  than  can  be  fattened  on  new  pasture.  1  am 
rather  inclined  to  dispute  that  opinion,  for  this  reason, 
that  new  pasture  rises  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
that  which  is  old;  and,  of  course,  gives  a  start  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  lo  cattle,  that  they  may  main- 
lain  through  the  season.  Hut  if  it  were  otherwise,  1 
never  could  discover  the  superior  advantage  of  large 
cattle,  over  those  of  a  moderate  size.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  of  opinion,  that  very  large  cows,  horses, 
or  sheep,  are  far  from  being  so  pmlitalile  as  those  that 
are  of  medium  bulk;  and  therefore,  the  old  pasture 
being  put  to  that  use,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  argument 
agaiiisl,  and  not  in  favor,  of  tlial  species  of  pasture. 
If  the  averment  be  correct,  the  remedy  is  easy — in- 
stead of  very  large  cattle,  lay  on  those  thai  are  of 
moderate  size.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  old  pas- 
ture brings  cattle  lo  a  greater  degree  of  fatness  than 
they  can  attain  on  ne.w  pasture,  1  would  say,  the  far 
top  great  anxiety  which  has  long  been  shown  to  feed 
oxen,  sheep,  and  sw'ne,  beyond  a  profitable  and  rea- 
sonable pilch,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  pre- 
vented. Beef,  inullon,  &.c.  fattened  to  a  moderate 
degree,  are  far  more  profitable,  palatable,  and  whole- 
some, than  those  which  are  fattened  too  much.  Alter 
any  animal  has  attained  a  proper  degree  of  fatness,  it 
isa  great  waste  of  food  to  fatten  the  beast  to  a  high 
pitch.  If  a  cow  of  20  stones  weight  when  lean,  can 
be  fattened  to  30  stones  on  ordinary  food,  but  the 
owner  wishes  to  add  two  or  three  stones  more  in  fat, 
these  three  stones  will  cost  him  iiearly  as  much  as  the 
other  ten  stones  had  cost.  I  may  not  be  exactly  right 
in  the  proportions,  but  I  am  confident  1  am  correct  on 
the  general  principle,  that  over  fatteinng  is  far  from 
being  so  profitable,  as  feeding  to  a  moderate  pitch. 
No  person  will  say  that  over-fatted  meal  is  palata 
ble;  for  even  the  most  gluttonous  often  reject  an  over 
portion  of  fat,  and  much  of  it. is  melted  and  lost  in 
cooking.  INIuch  fat  is  far  from  being  wholesome  to 
the  consumer;  and  there  is  greater  degree  of  danger 
of  an  animal  that  is  too  fat,  being  infected  with  the 
seeds  of  disease,  that  may  be  communicated  to  the 
consumer  of  its  flesh,  than  there  is  of  catile  moder- 
ately fattened. 

They  argue,  that  where  the  Leicesters  or  other 
fine  breeds  of  sheep  are  kept,  some  pasture  of  great 
age  becomes  necessary.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  any  breed  of  sheep  in  Britian,  may  be  fattened  to 
the  utmost  degree  that  can  be  necessary,  on"any  ordi- 
nary pasture.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would 
only  convince  me,  that  rearing  such  a  breed  of  sheep 
ought  to  be  diiCouraged,  as  unnatural  and  unprofitable. 
It  one  breed  yield  a  greater  return  than  another, 
we  ought  not  to  despise  them  for  fanciful  breeds  to 
which  high  names  may  happen  to  be  attached. 

I  am  satisfied  that  old  pasture,  and  even  that  which 
is  wild  and  in  a  state  of  waste,  gives  butter  of  a  finer 
relish  than  can  be  had  when  the  cows  are  fed  either 
on  new  pasture,  or  on  artificial  herbage,  as  clover, 
turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  But  no  sound  politician  would 
wish  to  see  land  reduced  lo  waste,  or  lo  any  nnpro- 
fitable  state,  merely  to  enjoy  the  luxuriance  of  butter 
slightly  richer,  or  more  palatable  than  common.  Man 
does  not  live  by  butter  alone,  or  by  Leicestershire 
sheep,  or  cattle  of  an  enormous  size;  and  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  too  much  for  any  or  all  of  them. 

I  also  admit,  that  a  greater  variety  of  herbage  ap 
pears  on  old  than  on  new  pasture,  but  I  doubt  much  if 
that  is  an  advantage.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
artificial  gras-ses  begin  to  be  supplanted  by  the  natural 
herbage  of  the  soil,  whatever  that  may  be.  This  is 
not  a  benefit,  however,  but  the  reverse.  The  rye- 
grass will  yield  to  the  f'estuca,  and  the  clover  give 
place  to  the  bent  grasses  or  Jlgrostis.  The  clover 
will  wear  out,  and  the  fogs  or  mosses  (Hypnum)  will 
start  up;  but  all  these  are  changes  for  the  worse,  and 
not  improvements.  If  the  soil  is  clay,  three-fourth 
pwte  of  the  herbage  towards  the  furrows  will  be  sedge 


grasses,  chiefly  the  Carex  jj((7uccn,  which  is  one  of 
the  poorest  of  grasses.  In  the  piece  of  old  turf  at 
Barncleuth,  foimerly  mentioned,  I  find  many  of  the 
mountain  plants,  as  the  i'oa  atpiiui,  Fesluca  oiinn, 
Fcsliica  rubra,  JVurdxis  strictu,  iS'c;  but  ihe-e,  and 
niany  others  of  the  natural  grasses,  are  far  from  im- 
proving the  pasture. 

As  I  disapprove  entirely  of  permanent  pasture,  it 
would  he  wrong  to  enter  onthe  consideration  of  how 
it  can  be  best  managed.  Some  argue  for  harrowing 
up  the  fogs,  or  moss  plants,  and  throwing  on  a  top 
dressing  of  lime,  compost,  or  well  made  dung.  But 
it  ap))ears  to  me,  to  be  a  sirange  fancy,  to  apply  any 
species  of  manure  w  hutever,  to  land  that  has  already 
become  loo  rich,  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  from  long  rest.  When  once  land  of  good  sta- 
ple has  rested  six  or  eight  years,  it  is  fit  to  yield  two 
or  three  crops  of  grain,  without  receiving  any  manure 
whatever.  Or  if  a  crop  of  oats  is  taken  the  first  jear; 
a  green  crop  the  second;  the  third  crop  may  be  oats, 
and  the  ground  turned  into  hay,  and  then  pasture,  all 
without  the  application  of  any  species  of  manure;  and 
the  pasture  no  way  deteriorated,  but  improved.  In 
this  way,  a  piece  of  old  turf  may  be  made  to  produce 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dung  lor  other  land,  beside 
tripling  the  rent  for  tour  years;  instead  of  robbing  the 
other  land  of  its  dung,  to  support  the  whim  of  perma- 
nent pasture.  If  a  piece  of  old  turf  is  to  be  broken 
up,  and  again  relumed  to  pasture  for  ornament,  near 
a  seat  of  some  gentleman,  a  slight  dressing  of  lime 
on  the  sward,  might  enable  the  occupier  to  take  two 
or  even  three  successive  crops  ol  oats,  and  if  a  green 
crop  is  next  taken,  or  a  naked  fallow,  if  the  ground  is 
foul,  a  crop  of  oats  or  wheat,  with  a  inoderate  portion 
of  dung,  might  be  a  productive  crop,  and  the  ground 
returned  to  pasture  after  hay  to  great  advantage.  And 
during  all  these  years,  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
fallow,  more  than  three  times  the  rent  of  the  old  turf 
might  be  realised,  and  the  public  much  benefitted  by 
breaking  up  the  turf. 

Some  have  recommended  to  pare  and  burn  old  turf, 
then  to  give  it  manure  before  being  cropped;  which  is 
the  most  absurd  thing  1  ever  heard  proposed  iq  agri- 
culture. Every  farmer  knows,  that  when  land  is  de- 
pastured for  a  frtv  jears,  (say,  six  or  eight  years,)  a 
considerable  portion  of  vegetable  matter  accumulaies 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  thutsuch  vegetable 
matter  is  well  calculated  to  enrich  llie  soil,  and  ren- 
der it  productive  of  grain  crops.  'I'o  pare  that  ofland 
burn  it,  on  pretence  of  destroying  the  ova  of  flies,  the 
germ  of  aiiimalculae  or  seeds  of  weeds,  is  aboul  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  to  burn  the  farm-houses  and  stacks, 
to  get  quit  of  mice  and  rats;  and  to  lay  on  dung  as  a 
top  dressing,  is  also  bad  husbandry,  as  thesun  exhales 
its  enriching  qualities,  and  the  wind  carries  them 
away.  A  piece  of  old  turf,  instead  of  being  enriched 
with  dung  from  the  other  parts  of  the  farm,  may,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  yield  much  dung  to  the  other  land; 
much  grain  to  the  market;  much  employment  to  la- 
boring people;  a  great  profit  to  the  occupier,  and  an 
increased  rent  lo  the  proprietor.  And  whoever  keeps 
a  single  acre  of  land  in  permanent  pasture,  w  hether  it 
proceeds  from  ignorance  or  prejudice — from  a  wish  to 
have  larger  and  fatter  cattle,  or  butter  of  superior 
quality — that  person  does  a  great  injury  to  the  pro- 
prietor, the  occupier,  and  the  public.  Old  turf  is  one 
of  the  greatest  errors  or  whimsies  that  has  ever  been 
recognised  in  modern  husbandry.        Will.  Aito.n. 

llumiUon,  Slst  Dec.  1S3I. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  FALLOW-CROPS 

OVER  SUMMER-FALLOWS. 

BY  JAMES  SFERRV,  OF  MQ^ROC. 

To  .(esse  Bdel,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  would 
observe,  that  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  furnish 
matter  for  a  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board, 
had  it  not  been  asserted,  that  "any  facts,  however 
simple,  would  be  considered  valuable." 


I  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from 
any  system  of  cnltivalion,  new  and  useful,  which 
iiTight  be  proposed.  Although  many  improvemeRis 
in  the  business  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested, 
vvliich  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  to  the  farming 
interest,  were  they  reduced  to  i)ractice,  yet  1  shall 
speak  of  but  one,  which  I  consider  the  most  promi- 
nent, and  that  deserving  the  greatest  attention;  and 
which,  if  generally  introduced,  would  save  to  the 
farmers  of  this  state,  annually,  many  millions.  1 
mean  the  introduction  of  fallow-crops,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  summer-fallous  altogeilier,  on  green 
sward.  The  experience  1  have  had  in  the  system, 
confirms  my  belief,  that  all  spring  crops,  such  as  oats, 
peas,  barley,  and  potatoes,  may  be  raised  on  green 
srtard,  well  ploughed,  either  in  the  fall  or  sprintr, 
and  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  with  less  expense  in 
hihor,  and  doiilile  the  net  jirofits,  than  on  stubble  land; 
that  the  expense  of  lending  a  corn  crop,  on  ground  of 
Ibis  description,  and  tiius  managed,  would  be  less  than 
the  expense  ot  summer  fallowing,  and  that  good  or 
poor  land  would  not  be  exhausted  as  much  in  grow- 
ing most  of  the  above  crops,  with  the  sod  under,  un- 
molested and  unexj): .sed  while  rotting,  as  it  would 
be  in  receiving  two  or  three  ploughings,  while  in  a 
partial  state  of  deconijwsilion,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
exposed  to  the  influem-e  of  the  sun,  rains  and  winds. 
The  first  experiment  1  made  of  this  kind,  was  a  crop 
of  corn,  on  a  stiff  sward  of  spear  grass,  ploughed  in 
the  fall,  and  well  harrowed  in  the  spring,  without 
rolling.  My  crop  was  7'2  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth 
50  cents  per  bushel— Net  profits,  $23.30  per  acre.— 
The  ground  was  well  ploughed  once  next  spring,  and 
Sowed  to  peas:  crop,  32  bushels  per  acre,  worth  §1.00 
per  bushel— Net  profits,  $25.10.  The  peas  were 
harvested  early  in  September,  and  the  ground  well 
ploughed  once,  and  sowed  to  wheat:  crop,  31  bushels 
to  the  acre — Net  profits,  $22.90  to  the  acre.  Net 
profits  in  three  years.  ^71.30.  1  have  this  year  raised 
corn  on  land  adjoining,  and  of  a  similar  soil  and  sod, 
(the  Soil  is  what  farmers  call  a  sandy  luam,)  nianaored 
in  the  same  way,  save  only  the  crop  was  but  once 
hoed:  (wet  weather  prevented:)  crop,  100  bushels  to 
the  acre.  No  manure  was  used;  ai:d  not  so  much  la- 
bor in  tending,  as  stubble  land  would  have  required. 
In  tlie  same  R-e\d,  I  sowed  60  roods  of  ground  to  flax, 
and  harrowed  it  well  on  the  sod.  The  crop  grew 
well,  and  was  tire  best  I  have  ever  raised  on  any 
ground.  It  fell  down,  and  I  pulled  it  while  in  blos- 
som; after  which  I  ploughed  the  ground  once,  and 
sowed  turnips.  The  turnips  aie  very  fine,  and  pro- 
mise a  good  crop. 

Iknriella,  Monroe  Lo.  Oct.  18,  1824. 
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HORTXC17I.TVRE. 


•  (From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Soap  suds  is  one  of  the  b  'St  antiJotes  against  in- 
sects, as  well  asa  very  good  manure.  Trees,  shrubs, 
garden  vegetables.  Sec.  if  showered  with  this  liquid 
once  or  twice  a  week,  would  not  be  injured  by  worms 
and  bugs,  and  would  flourish  surprisi,  gly.  Water- 
ing plants,  such  as  puiatoes,  tui nips,  and  even  flax, 
with  sea-water,  has  been  recommended  \^•ith  Dr. 
Deane;  but  he  says,  "sail  water  applied  to  lender 
plants,  most  commonly  proves  too  strono-  for  them  if 
applied  when  the  ground  is  dry;  but  if  it  be  wet,  the 
strength  of  the  water  is  abated  by  mixing  with  the 
juices  in  the  soil,  before  it  is  taken  up  bv  the  roots, 
and  thus  it  is  rendered  innocent  and  safe,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience."  Do  not  forget  to  place  a  hand- 
ful of  ashes  or  plaster,  or  mixture  of  both,  on  your 
hills  of  corn  and  potatoes,  just  before  the  first  or  se- 
cond hoeing.  These  substances  are  usually  applied 
after  hoeing,  but  it  has  been  thought  better  lo  cover 
them  with  earth,  lest  the  sun  and  air  steal  away  their 
fertilizing  qualities.  Soap  suds  is  the  besi  of  manures 
for  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 


(From  Buck's  Beauties  of  NnUirc.) 
VEGETABLE  INSTINCT. 

Instinct  is  a  particular  dis|i<Jsition  or  tendency  in,a 
ivino-  being  to  enilirai-e,  without  deliberation  or  re- 
flection, llie  ineans  of  self  preservation,  aud  to  per- 
forin, on  particular  occasions,  such  other  actions  as'ire 
required  by  its  economy,  without  having  any  percep- 
tion of  what  end  or  purposes  it  acts,  or  any  idea  of  the 
utility  and  advantage  of  its  own  operation.  Cliiub- 
ino-  plants  afl'ord  a  curious  insti^uce  of  this  instinctive 
economy.  Some  of  these  having  very  slender  stems, 
cannot,  like  most  other  plants,  grow  of  themselves  in 
a  perpendicular  direction;  but  in  order  to  compensate 
for  this  incapacity,  nature  has  given  thein  the  power 
of  moving  or  twining  their  branches  and  tendrils  dif- 
ferent ways,  until  they  generally  meet  with  a  tree  or 
some  other  body  on  which  to  climb,  or  attach  them- 
selves; and  when  a  tendril  has  laid  hold  of  a  support, 
it  coils  up  and  draws  the  stem  after  it.* 

Trees  and  other  vegetables  have  likewise  the  power 
of  directing  their  roots  lor  procuring  nourishment; — 
for  instance,  a  tree  growing  near  a  ditch,  will  be 
found  to  direct  its  roots  straight  downwards,  on  the 
side  next  the  ditcii,  until  they  reach  the  ground  be- 
low it,  when  they  will  throw  off  fibres  underneath, 
and  ramify  like  the  root  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 
Some  curious  examples  of  this  kind  of  instinct  are  re- 
lated by  Lord  Kaimes,  auiong  which  is  the  following. 
"A  quantity  of  fine  compost  for  tlowers  happened  to 
be  laid  at  the  fool  of  a  full  grown  elm,  where  it  lay 
neglected  three  or  four  years;  when  moved,  in  order 
to  be  carried  off",  a  net  work  of  elm  fibres  spread 
through  the  whole  heap;  and  no  fibres  had  before  ap- 
peared at  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

iVlany  flowers  also  fold  up  their  leaves  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  or  in  cold  cloudy  weather,  and  unfold 
them  again  when  cheered  by  the  reanimating  influence 
of  the  sun.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
convolvulus  arvctisis,  anagallis  arvensis,  and  many 
others,  but  more  particularly  in  the  last,  whence  it 
has  been  called  the  poor  man's  weather-glass. 

In  Watson's  Chemical  Essays  also,  it  is  stated  that 
trefoil,  wood-sorrel,  mountain  ebony,  the  African 
marigold,  and  many  others,  are  so  regular  in  folding 
up  their  leaves  before  rainy  weather,  that  these  mo- 
tions have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  instinct  simi- 
lar to  that  of  ants. —  Tiipper  on  the  Frobabilily  of 
Sensation  in  Vesdahhs. 

Some  plants  open  their  petals  to  receive  rain,  others 
avoid  it;  some  contiact  at  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
others  on  the  approach  of  night;  while  some  expand 
and  blossom  only  to  the  evening  air. 

Near  the  Cape,  certain  liowers  form  a  species  of 
chronometer.  The  morea  wiguiculata  and  undulata 
open  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  four;  the 
iitii  cinnamonea  opens  at  the  lime  the  other  closes, 
and  sheds  a  delicicjus  perfume  throughout  the  night. 

The  stamina  of  the  flowers  of  sorrel  thorn  are  so 
peculiarly  irritable,  that  wlien  touched,  they  will  in- 
cline almost  two  inches;  and  the  upper  joint  of  the 
leaf  of  the  dioacen  is  formed  like  a  machine  to  catch 
food.  When  an  insect  iheretijre  settles  on  its  glands, 
the  tender  parts  heco.ne  irritated,  and  the  two  lobes 
rise  up,  grasp  the  insect,  and  crush  it  to  death.  The 
plane-tree  exhibits  the  power  of  exercising  a  sagacity 
for  securing  food  not  unworthy  of  an  animal.  Lord 
Kaimes  relates,  tliat  amonj;  the  rums  of  New  Abbey, 
in  the  county  of  Galloway  there  grew  in  his  time,  on 
the  top  of  one  of  its  walls,  a  plane-tree,  upwards  of 
twenty  feel  in  height.  Thus  situated,  it  became 
straitened  for  food  and  moisture,  and  therefore  gradu- 
ally directed  its  roots  down  the  side  of  the  wall,  till 
they  reached  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet. 


AMERICAN  FARMER 

When  they  had  sncci  eded  in  this  attempt,  the  upper 
roots  no  longer  shot  out  fibre?,  but  united. in  one;  and 
shoots  vigorously  spruni;  up  from  the  root. which  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  earlh. 

'I'he  island  of  St.  Lucia  presents  a  still  more  curi- 
ous phenomenon  in  the  animal  flower.  This  organi- 
zation lives  in  a  large  bason,  the  water  of  which  is 
brackish.  It  is  more,  brilliant  than  the  marigold, 
which  it  resembles.  But  when  the  hand  is  extended 
towards  it,  it  recoils,  and  retires  like  a  snail  in  the 
water.     It  is  supposed  to  live  on  the  spawn  of  fish. 

In  Java,  grows  a  plant,  the  J\'epenthes  distill  ito- 
ria,  remarkable  for  having  a  small  vegetable  bag  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  its  leaves.  This  bag  is  covered 
with  a  lid  which  moves  on  a  strong  fibre,  answering 
the  purpose  of  a  hinge.  When  dews,  rise,  or  rains 
descend,  this  lid  opens;  when  the  bag  is  saturated, 
the  lid  falls  and  closes  so  tightly,  that  no  evaporation 
can  take  place.  The  moisture  thus  imbibed  cherish- 
es the  seed,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  into  the  body 
of  the  plant. 


TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

At  the  Bury  Horticultural  Society's  show  on  the 
1st  of  JSIay,  a  plant  of  tree  mignonette  was  exhibited 
and  greatly  admired.  Perhaps  our  readers  generally 
are  not  aware  that  they,  with  a  little  attention,  may 
soon  possess  themselves  of  a  similar  shrub,  simply  by 
training  a  plant  of  mignonette  up  a  stick,  and  cutting 
off  all  the  lower  leaves  and  shoots,  and  never  allow 
the  plant  to  ripen  its  seeds. — English  paper. 


RURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
ON  FEEDING  CALVES  FOR  VEAL. 

EV  WILLtA.M   AITON,  ESU. 

Hamillon,  31s(  Dec.  1S31. 
.  .Sir, — Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  flesh  of  newly 
dropped  calves,  is  neither  pleasant  to  eat,  nor  whole- 
some food,  and  knowing  that  milk  cannot  be  so  pro- 
fitably disposed  of  by  farmers  in  any  other  way  as  by 
feeding  young  calves,  until  their  fldsh  becomes  pala 


[Sept.  7,  1832. 

niple  and  easy,  as  it  is  the  most  ])rofitable  way  that 
milk  can  be  disposed  of,  and'  as  the  same  mode  of 
mode  of  making  rich  veal  might  be  pursued  to  equal 
advantage  in  any  other  part  of  .'Scotland  or  England, 
where  proper  food  foi-  dairy  cows  can  be  raised,  I  am 
anxious  to  make  known  every  thing  respecting  dairy 
husbandry,  and  especially  the  best  method  of  feeding 
calves,  which  is  of  general  interest.  And  my  object  is 
to  promote  the  interest  of  those  who  keep  that  spe- 
cies of  stock,  as  well  as  of  those  who  eat  veal. 

No  species  of  animal  food  in  general  use  can   be 
more  disgusting  to  the  consumer,  or  less  wholesome 
or  nutritious,  than  the  flesh  of  a  calf,  that  has  been 
killed  when  only  one  or  two  days  old.     And   as  no 
other  article   produced  on  a  farm  is  more  capable  of 
beinor  profitably  converted  into  wholesome  food,  that 
is  both  agreeable  and  substantial,  the  killing  of  young 
calves,  when  their  flesh  is  mere  blubber,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  committed  in  dairy  husbandry.  Every 
owner  of  a  young  calf  must  have  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther of  that  calf,  and  that  milk  cannot  be  more  profi- 
tably disposed  of  any  other  way  by  larmers,  than  by 
feeding  calves.     It  is  well  known,  that  when   fresh 
butter  was  in  its  greatest  demand,  and  at  a  high  price, 
ordinary  new  milk  was  estimated  by  farmers  at  four- 
pence  per  Scots  pint,  to  be  made  into  butter  and  sour 
milk.     And  I  have  known  farmers,  who  had  too  few 
cows   to  enable  them  to  send  their  milk  to  market  at 
nine  or  ten  miles  distance,  sell   their    milk  as  taken 
from  the  cows,  at  fourpence  cash,  Scots  pint,  and  that 
milk  churned  and  carried  to  market  by  the  purchaser, 
along  with  that  of  his  own  cows.     And  every  dairy 
farmer  knows  that  milk  pays  better,  w-hen  applied  to 
the  feeding  of  calves  that  are  sound  aud  healthy,  than 
when  made  into  either  butter  and  sour  milk,  or  into 
cheese.     In   prnoi  of    this,   I  have'  seen   intelligent 
keepers  of  milk  cows,  in  Stralhaven,  apply  the  milk 
of  their  cows   to   the  feeding  of  calves,  when  they 
could  have  sold  it  at  their  cow-house  door  at  five- 
pence  per  pint,  or  upwards.     If  so,  it  must  be  bad 
management  to  manufacture  their  milk  into  cheese, 
when  it  requires  from  55  to  60  Scots  pints  of  milk  to 
form  a  stone  of  cheese,  county  weight,  of  '224  oz.  per 
lb.,  and  16  lbs.  16  oz.  to  the  stone,  and  which  brings 
only  nine  shillings  per  stone.     It  has  always  been  es- 
timated by   intelligent  farmers,  that  milk   properly 


h 
table  oir  nutritious,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  I  used  in  feeding  calves  for  veal,  would  bring  a  return 

mentioning  an  instance  of  a  calf  being  fed  to  an  un-  of  at   least  fourpence   per  Scots  pint;  and  although 

common  weight  and  degree  of  fatness;  and,  as  con-  butcher  meat  has  fallen  in   price,  it  is  evident  that 

nected  with  the  subject,  to  point  out  how  calves  ought  when  made  into  cheese,  milk  brings  at  present  scarce- 

to  be  fed  and  treated  in  order  to  be  profitably  formed  ]y  twopence  per  pint.     Yet  the   farmers'   wives  are 

into  the  richest  and  best  of  veal.  unwilling  to  break  their  milk,  as  they  say,  by  apply- 
A  calf  of  the  Ayrshire  dairy  breed,  reared  and  fed 


by  J.  Siruthers,  in  Earnockinoor,  near  Hamilton,  till 
it  was  five  months  old,  was  recently  killed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  flesher,  there,  that  when  alive  weighed 
4  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  '.;4  stone,  of  Lanarkshire  tron 
weight,  .224  oz.  per  lb.,  and  16  lbs.  to  the  stone. — 
And  when  cut  up,  this  calf  weighed  77  lbs.  imperial 
in  each  of  its  four  quarters,  or  308  lbs.  of  saleable 
veal  in  the  whole  carcase.  Its  tallow  weighed  76i 
lbs.  imperial;  the  head  24  lb.,  feet  8  lb., pluck  14i  lb. 
and  the  skin  28  lb.  imperial.  The  price  paid  by  the 
butcher  for  this  calf,  and  one  about  two-third  parts  of 
its  weight,  was  twenty  guineas. 

This  calf  was  reared  and  fattened  on  milk  alone; 
and  as  the  owner  was  rearing  other  calves  at  the 
time,  this  one,  like  the  rest,  was  fed  for  several  weeks 
at  first,  on  the  forebrods,  or  first-drawn  milk,  in  order 
to  raise  the  calf  to  a  proper  size,  and  render  its  appe- 
tite keen.  But  when  the  calf  advanced  in  age  and 
weight,  richer  milk  was  given;  and  lor  several  weeks 
before  it  was  killed,  it  was  fed  on  what,  in  districtal 
language,  is  termed  '"afterings,"  or  milk  that  is  last 
drawn  at  every  milking  of  the  cows;  and  it  got  this, 

[.  A  mistake.  The  tendril  does  not  "draw  the  stem  ^^'^  "f"''  """'■'  "^  '^/f  "'  ^T'  f^\  ^"'V'!  ""f 
alter  it"-il  merely  supports  it.  The  stem  increases  ^'^J  that  calves  are  ted  in  the  Strathaven  district, 
in  leni?,lh  only  from  the  growth  at  the  end.  The  limb  Lanarkshire,  to  a  degree  of  weight  and  fatness  that 
of  a  tree  and  the  tendril  of  a  vine  are  always  at  the  has  not  been  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  Britain. — 
same  distance  from  the  ground Ed.  Am.  Farmer-I       1  And  as  the  mode  of  feeding  calves  in  that  district  is 


ing  any  part  of  it  to  any  other  purpose  except  making 
cheese. 

To  feed  many  calves  in  summer,  would  be  divid- 
ing the  milk  too  much;  and  to  feed  them  at  any  time 
to  the  pitch  of  fatness  of  tho  calf  before  described,  is 
not  the  most  profitable  mode  of  feeding.  But  for  the 
owner  of  a  calf  to  kill  it  when  one  or  two  days  old, 
and  when  he  has  milk  at  command  which  he  cannot 
dispose  of  to  better  advantage  than  by  feeding  the 
calf  till  it  is  three  or  four  weeks  old,  is  bad  husbandry. 
No  calves  should  be  killed,  nor  their  flesh  eaten,  un- 
less they  have  been  fed'  at  least  two  weeks.  And  I 
say,  with  confidence,  that  milk  so  applied  for  that  pe- 
riod, or  even  for  four  or  five  weeks,  will  bring  a  great- 
er return  than  when  it  is  made  into  cheese. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  feeding 
calves  for  veal,  at  any  rate  till  their  flesh  is  rendered 
wholesome  and  palatable  food,  a  few  directions  as  to 
the  mode  of  feeding,  may  be  useful  to  such  as  do  not 
understand  that  branch  of  dairy  husbandry.  And 
such  directions  can  do  no  harm  to  those  who  already 
know  how  that  branch  should  be  conducted. 

The  calves  to  be  fattened,  ought  to  be  fed  on  cows' 
milk,  without  any  mixture  or  other  food  whatever. — 
It  is  proper  to  give  the  youngest  calves  the  milk  that 
is  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  at  every  milking,  or  if 
that  is  not  done,  the  calves  should  be  fed  sparingly  at 
first,  till  they  increase  in  size  and  attain  a  keen  appe- 
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lite,  al'ier  whicli  tlicy  may  be  more  plentirully  su|)- 
plied,  anil  gel  more  of  the  richest  milk,  called  "ailer- 
iiigs,"  ill  dairy  language,  and  Uiat  in  as  great  qnan- 
tity  as  ilicy  can  drink;  but  taking  care  never  to  over- 
load their  stomachs,  so  as  to  create  surfeit.  If  that 
happens,  abstinence  or  feeding  very  sparingly  fur  two 
days  or  so,  on  gruel  with  liltle  milk,  is  tlie  proper 
remedy.  If  the  calves  become  costive,  a  small  cjuan- 
lity  of  the  juice  of  boiled  mutton  will  give  relief,  and 
if  Ihey  begin  to  purge,  a  table  spoonful  of  the  rennet 
thai  is  used  in  coai;ulaling  milk,  is  tlie  best  remedy. 
A  lump  of  chalk  placed  near  to  the  calf  that  it  may 
lick  it,  serves  to  correct  the  stomach  of  the  young 
aniiniil,  and  makes  it  secrete  and  swallow  a  larger 
portion  of  saliva.  If  nothing  belter  is  provided,  the 
dairy-maid  puts  one  of  her  fingers  into  the  calls' 
mouth,  to  serve  as  an  aitificial  teat.  The  milk  is 
given  them  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  warm, 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow;  and  they  are  never  allowed 
to  suckle  the  cows,  but  taught  to  drink  from  a  dish, 
and  the  slower  they  can  be  made  to  swallow  their 
milk,  they  lake  in  the  larger  portion  of  saliva,  so  very 
necessary  to  promote  digestion. 

Calves  fed  in  Lanarkshire  are  never  bled,  nor  get 
any  drugs  or  physic,  nor  any  other  food,  except  milk. 
Some  have  recommended  bleeding  to  make  their  flesh 
and  lights  of  a  while  color,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
calf  is  surfeited,  that  its  tiesh  becomes  too  dark,  and 
when  that  happens,  the  best  remedy  is  to  withdraw 
the  milk,  and  feed  the  calf  on  gruel  for  two  or  three 
davs  before  it  is  killed. 

Calves  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  si- 
tuation, with  plenty  of  dry  clean  straw  under  them, 
«nd  frequently  renewed.  They  should  be.  kept  in  a 
dark  place,  as  when  they  have  much  light,  they  be- 
come sportive  and  take  too  much  exercise. 

Many  instances  could  be  given,  of  calves  being  fed, 
near  Strathaven,  to  a  greater  weight  and  giving  a 
higher  price  than  that  before  mentioned:  but  all  these 
have  been  fed  more  for  ostentation  than  for  profit.  A 
calf  may  be  fed  profitably  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  but 
after  that  age,  the  profit  is  not  so  great,  and  it  is  still 
smaller  after  the  calf  is  three  months  old.  That  pre- 
viously mentioned,  was  the  fattest  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

FEEDING  CATTLE,  &,c. 

The  following,  from  an  experienced  cultivator  in 
the  slate  of  Maine,  we  have  been  permitted  to  copy 
from  a  communication  sent  to  Hon.  Johb  VVellls, 
of  Boston. 

1  have  proved  the  value  of  parsnips  as  a  substitute 
for  my  usual  green  food.  The  experiment  was  made 
on  a  cow,  exhibited  as  a.  fat  cow,  about  eight  years 
since,  at  Brighton.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was 
turned  into  pasture.  On  carrots  and  turnips  she  gave 
twelve  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  While  fed  on 
turnips  she  gave  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  per  week. 
They  were  better  than  Indian  meal. 

You  recollect  two  heifers  I  sent  to  the  Denton  bull. 
I  have  one  now  lel't,  and  from  the  produce  of  her  se- 
cond calf,  which  was  killed  at  four  years  old  and 
weighed  nine  hundred  pounds,  I  have  a  cow  with  her 
third  calf.  The  cow  gives  hvo  pails  full  of  milk  per 
day,  of  which  the  calf  takes  a  little  more  than  half, 
and  is  very  large  and  well  shaped. 

Thecowexhibited  at  Brighton  met  with  an  accident, 
and  at  five  and  a  half  months  lost  her  calf,  and  was 
afterwards  unfit  for  breeding.  In  the  five  and  a  half 
months  she  gave. 

Of  butter,  -         -  2024  lbs. 

Of  cheese,      -  -         -     38  lbs. 

Milk  for  the  calf,  -         482  quarts. 

In  the  first  fifty  days  she  gaye  fifty  pounds  of  hU- 

ter,  and  on  an  average  rather  more  than   nine  quarts 

per  day  of  milk  to  the  calf. 


From  the  same  heifer,  which  I  sent  to  North- 
borough,  a  calf  was  raised  last  year  by  Mr.  Howard, 
which  at  seven  weeks  old  he  sold  for  twenty  five  dol 
lars.  An  accident  happened  to  it  at  five  luonihs,  ami 
when  dressed  il  weighed  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds. 


TRAINING  OXEN. 
Mn.  Smith: 

A  strong  cord  or  chain  should  be  fastened  around 
their  horns,  with-  as  much  moderation  as  possible,  to 
prevent  alarm;  Ihey  are  then  to  be  taken  separately 
to  the  side  of  a  house  or  some  convenient  place, 
and  made  fast.  A  house  is  preferable;  if  tied  to  a 
post  they  will  wind  around,  perhaps  receive  some  in- 
jury. There  they  are  to  be  fed  regularly  by  the  dri- 
ver, until  they  will  permit  him  toliandle  them  in  any 
way  he  pleases;  if  they  are  obstinate  they  should  be 
fed  very  sparingly,  fur  it  is  well  known  that  hunger 
will  subdue  the  most  obstinate  spirit;  they  are  then 
to  be  brought  together  and  the  yoke  put  on,  and  put 
to  the  cart  between  two  other  yokes  of  well  broke 
oxen;  when  treated  in  this  way  they  will  move  off" 
with  their  heads  up  as  if  they  had  been  always  ac- 
customed to  the  yoke.  I  have  pursued  this  method 
for  the  last  ten  years  with  complete  success.     A.  O. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BREAD. 

Most  people  are  fond  of  bread  mixed  with  milk, hut 
many  inhabitants  of  villages  and  cities  are  not  able  to 
procure  it,  not  keeping  cows,  and  the  cost  of  milk  by 
the  quart  being  often  loo  expensive  to  allow  them  the 
use  of  it.  The  following  cheap  substitute  for  milk, 
renders  the  bread  such  a  perfect  imitation,  both  in 
taete  and  tenderness,  to  the  milk-mixed,  that  the 
nicest  connoisseur  would  not  detect  the  difference. 
The  secret  is  simply  this:  To  good  emptyings  or  yeast, 
and  sufficient  warm  water  tomix  a  batch  of  six  or  eight 
common  sized  loaves,  add  as  much  sweet  hog's  lard 
as  a  table  spoon  will  lift,  or  say  three  or  four  ounces, 
which  must  be  intimately  mi.xed,  and  well  baked. 
The  extra  cost  is  not  more  than  two  cents;  the  bread 
keeps  longer,  is  sweeter,  without  crust,  and  to  our 
palate  superior,  when  a  little  stale,  to  any  kind  we 
have  ever  eaten. 


(From  the  Maryland  Republican.) 

Mr.  Hughes:— Having  been  so  frequently  applied 
to  for  the  following  receipt,  until  it  has  become  trou- 
blesome to  give  copies  of  it,  I  request  you  to  publish  il. 
James  Boyle. 
To  make  Paint  without  Whitelead  and  Oil. 

2  quarts  skimmed  milk. 

2  ounces  fresh  slaked  lime. 

5  pounds  of  whiting. 

Put  the  lime  into  a  stone  ware  vessel,  pour  upon  it 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  make  a  mixture  re- 
sembling cream:  the  remainder  of  the  milk  is  then  to 
be  added;  and  lastly,  the  whiting  is  to  be  crumbled, 
and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  in  which  it 
gradually  sinks.  At  this  period  it  must  be  well  stir- 
red in,  or  ground  as  you  would  other  paint,  and  it  is 
fit  for  use.  There  may  be  added  any  coloring  matter 
that  suits  the  fancy. 

It  is  to  be  applied  in  the  samemanner  as  other  paint, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  become  perfectly  dry.  An- 
other coat  may  then  be  added,  and  so  on,  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  paint  is  of  great  tenacity 
and  possesses  a  slight  elasticity,  which  enables  it  to 
bear  hard  rubbing  even  with  a  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  injured.  It  has  lit- 
tle or  no  smell  when  wet,  and  when  dry  is  perfectly 
inodorous.    It  is  not  subject  to  be  blackened  by  sul- 


phurous or  animal  vapors,  and  is  not  injurious  to 
health.  All  which  qualities  give  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  white  lead. 

The   (juanlity   above   mentioned    is   sufficient    fur 
covering  twenty-seven  square  yards  with  one  coating. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
TO  DESTROY  MICE. 

Mr.  Goodseli.:  Middlesex,  July  20,  1932. 

Take  ono  ounce  of  Nux  Vomica,  biuise  it  in  a  mor- 
tar, pour  on  to  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  let  it 
stand  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  then  pour  into  it 
a  quart  of  wheat  and  let  it  stand  again  from  six  to 
twelve  hours,  by  whicli  time  the  wheat  will  have 
swelled  and  absorbed  nearly  all  the  water,  it  may  then 
be  spread  on  the  floor  lo  dram  and  dry.  If  a  larger 
quantity  is  required,  (observing  the  same  proportion,) 
It  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired.  This 
wheat  may  then  be  scattered  over  the  field,  and  put  in 
the  way  of  the  mice,  and  in  the  woods  if  any  harbor 
there. 

I  know  that  this  will  destroy  rats  and  squirrels,  and 
I  believe  will  be  found  equally  efl"ectual  with  mice. 
Yours,  &,c.  R.  M.  W. 


The  L.4RGIST  Flower  and  the  Largest  Bird. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Arnold  discovered  in  the  islandof  Su- 
matra a  flower  wh'ch  he  named  the  Raffisia  Arnoldi, 
and  which  an  author  has  called  with  much  justice 
"the  magnificent  Titan  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 
The  human  mind  indeed  had  never  conceived  such  a 
flower;  its  circumference  when  expanded  is  nine  feet; 
its  nectarium  calculated  to  hold  nine  pints— the  pistils 
are  as  large  as  cow's  horns,  and  the  entire  weight  of 
the  blossom  conjputed  to  be  15  lbs.  Temple,  in  his 
recent  travels  in  Peru,  slates  that  he  shot  a  Condor, 
and,  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  of  its  size:  "When  the  wings  are 
spread,  they  measure  40  feel  in  extent,  from  point  to 
point;  the  feathers  are  20  feet  in  length,  and  the  quill 
part  8  inches  in  circumfer(  nee."  This  almost  real- 
izes the  fabled  roc  of  Sinbad  in  the  Arabian  Nights; 
but  its  dimensions,  as  here  given,  rests  on  good  and 
very  recent  authority .—  The  Penny  Mag. 


(From  the  New  York  Enquirer.) 
DURHAM  COWS,  &c. 
Mr.  Richard  Hatter,  a  passenger  in  the  brig  Ed- 
mond  Castle,  lately  arrived  here  from  London, 
has  brought  over  with  him  two  cows  and  a  calf  of  the 
true  Durham  breed,  also  twelve  sheep  of  the  true  En- 
glish breed. 


Cranberries.— As  this  fruit  is  largely  employed  in 
m^ost  families,  some  persons  may  be  glad  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  these  berries  may  be  preserved  several  years 
merely  by  drying  ihem  a  little  in  the  sun,  and  then 
stopping  (hem  closely  in  dry  bottles.— Parte. 


Brown  .Bread.- Indian  mea!,half  a  peck;  rye  meal, 
half  a  peck;  molasses,  one  gill;  yeast,  half  a  pint;  salt! 
two  table  spoonfuls.  This  is  lo  be  mixed  with  skim- 
med milk,  boiled  and  cooled,  but  water,  milk  warm, 
will  answer.  It  must  be  mixed  quite  soft,  kneaded 
one  half  hour,  and  baked  in  iron  pans  twelve  hours. 

Baked  Beans.— Take  one  quart  of  beans,  wash 
them  thoroughly,  soak  Ihem  over  nio-ht  and  rinse 
them  in  the  morning.  Put  them  int°o  an  iron  pan 
with  two  quarts  of  water  and  stew  them  over  the 
fire  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  wash  and  score  one 
pound  of  pork  (fat  and  lean)  and  put  it  into  the  ket- 
tle with  the  beans  and  boil  them  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer;  then  stir  in  two  table  spoonfuls  of  molasses, 
fill  up  the  kettle  with  water,  and  if  possible  let  them 
stand  in  the  oven  over  night.— J\'-orthampton  Cwr 
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WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office   and  Seed   Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SKID,  CLOVF.R  SKED,  n"e  SEED 
(iRAIN,  and  choice  Domestic  Animals.     Apply  to 
I.   I.   HITCHCOCK. 

LINN^EAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS  wish  to  acquaint  Ihe 
public  that  the  present  being  a  leisure  period,  they  will 
with  pleasure  impart  any  information  tonching  Horti- 
cultural subjects,  which  may  be  solicited  from  Ihem, 
and  will  transmit  the  A-fio  Catalogues  of  their  estab- 
lishment ii'il/i  Ihe  reduced  ]>rices,  to  all  applicants.— Let- 
ters to  them  it  is  presumed  will  be  jiosi  jinitf. 

The  immense  extensions  made  to  their  Nurseries 
which  now  cover  near  fifty  acres  ccmj^aclly  filled  and  the 
concentration  therein  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  produc- 
tions of  foreign  climes  have  elicited  from  their  fellow 
citizens  an  extension  of  patronage  highly  gratifying  to 
their  feelings.  One  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
which  has  particularly  engaged  their  attention,  is  the 
critical  investigation  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruits,  and 
a  strict  attention  to  their  accuracy;  and  their  recent 
publications  on  this  subject  contain  descriptions  so  mi- 
nute, that  every  person  can  decide  for  himself. 

The  establishment  contains  at  the  present  period 
more  than  a  millim  of  Trees  and  Plants,  and  the  propri- 
etors are  willing  to  enter  into  arrangements  of  the  most 
liberal  description  both  as  to  prices  and  credit,  with 
all  such  persons  as  desire  large  quantities  of  Trees, 
&c.;  and  with  those  proprietors  of  Nurseries  who  wish 
to  extend  their  collections,  and  such  other  persons  as 
may  wish  to  establish  7ieio  JViirscnVs,  they  will  enter  into 
arrangements  on  teivis  which  mil  allow  ample  lime  for 
advantageous  reimiw seinent.  Any  persons  who  are  de- 
sirous to  act  as  Agents  in  towns  where  no  Agency  al- 
ready exists,  will  please  to  communicate  their  views  in 
regard  therelo.  Where  those  who  desire  to  send  orders 
for  trees  are  not  conversant  with  their  respective  qual- 
ities, they  can  consult  the  "Treatise  on  Frviis,"  recently 
published,  in  which  about  eight  hundred  varieties  are 
described.  Sept.  1. H. 

PLANTATION  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Rose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  live  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
lon"  square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  for  canvass 
barks.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  ofi'ers  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

Tlie  improvements  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  rn  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
otlier  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  Ihe  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  oliject  for  an 
investment,  as  "the  rents  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command 
it. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam CooUe,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding ou  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.  O.  HORSEY, 

Sept.  1.     St.  Peleriville,  Frederick  Co.  Maryland. 

'  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

100  lbs.  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  just  received  and  for 
gale  by  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

Sept.  1. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT  S,TURN1P  SEED.Scc. 

1  he  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order, 
Strawberry  Hants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  jiart  of  the  liiiled  States.  Ihe  Hiontbs  of  August 
arid  Sepleii.ber  being  tlie  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  he  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced. 

The  kinds  now  on  hand  ate,  large  Early  Scarlet; 
large  dark  old  Pine;  French  red  Alpine  and  Faulkner's 
late  Scarlet,  at  26  cents  per  dozen,  or  ijl  per  hundred; 
large  dark  musk  Hautboys;  new  black  musk  do;  white 
monthly;  scarlet  Lima;  Dawnton,  Wjlmot's  superb  and 
Roseberry,  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  §2  per  hundred. 

^^Our  nursery  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  the 
point  destined  at  its  commencement.  We  have  now 
closely  planted  about  13  acres  with  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

TURNIP  SEED  of  various  kinds  and  many  other 
fresh  seeds,  for  summer  and  tall  planting. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  EROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  oi  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  of  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  iu  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  oceuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $500  was  ofl'ercd  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Fliranap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
following  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  yrars  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention, 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  W"ildair, 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  washy  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  K-nowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair,  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  2-  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
S-  S-  S-  g-  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
Hexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con 
tention,  and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Truflle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Trullle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
I         Aug.  10.  2ms 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FOX  &  BORLAND'S 
PATENT  THRESHING  MACHINE,  for  all  the  Stale 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  W.ishington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Maryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
important  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gels  in,  this,  with  the  peculiar  foim  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  them,  renders  it 
impossible  to  brealj  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  with  about 
one-half  the  power  required  by  other  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  also 
to  break  the  corncobs  sufficiently  fine  to  feed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complete,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
those  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  ofl'ers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  with  each  coun- 
ty right.  All  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Pratt,  near  Hanover  street,  Baltimore. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  in  variety,  and  RHU- 
BARB PLANTS,  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Of- 
fice and  Seed  Store.     [For  particulars  see  last  No.) 


BAX.TlIiIOR£    FKICES    CURRBKT. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  prices  of  flour  remain 
steady.  The  receipts  of  Howard  street  are  quite  limit- 
ed, and  the  wagon  price  continues  at  f6.50.  The  sup- 
plies  of  wheat  and  other  grain  are  abundant,  and  sales 
are  generally  made  within  the  range  of  our  quotations. 

ToBAcco.--Second3,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a.  16.00;  yellow,  16  00  a  20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 
18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  Ihe  inspec- 
tions for  the  last  two  weeks  comprise  1052  hhds.  Md.; 
301  hhds.  Ohio;  and  27  hhds.  Ken— total  >3S0  hhds. 

Flour  —  best  white  wheal  family  .$1.25  <i  T.60;  super 

Howard-street, a  6.62^;  city  mills,  6:37^  a  6.60-j 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl   3  60;  Grain, best 

red  wheat,  $1.15  0  1.18;  white  do  1.25  o  1 .28;  Susq. — 
— Corn,  white,  63  ci  64, yellow  ton  66;  RvE,  10  o  73 
—Oats,  —  a   35— Beans,   76   a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cloveb-sled'  —  a Timoiht,  --    a Or- 

CH*RU    Grass   2,00  n  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  874--Lucerne  —  a  S7J  lb.— 

BAP.LEi.-Fi.AXSF.Er  1.60  al.62-CoTTON,Va.8al0— Lou. 

9.1  13  — Alab.  8  n.  IlJ-Tenn.  ,8  a.  —  ;  N.Car.8  n.IO- 
UplandSa  Ui-WwisKEv,  hhds.  ls,t|i.30in  31;  in  bb!s. 

a  33 \\ooL,  irosAfrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  50 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 45  a  60;  three  quarters  do. 
40  n  45;  half  do.  35  a  40;  quarter  do.  30  n  35;  common  25 
a  30.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  S5; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
27;  half  do.  22  n  26;  quarter  do  20  a  22;  common,  17  a  20 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,'J220  0  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted,  — 
a  7c  lb.  walei-rotted.  7a  8c. Feathers,  36  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton.  4.12A  n4.25,  ground.  1 .60  a  —  bbL 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30. Od;  bar  Sus.pertOD, 
72.60  a  80.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  a  5.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.37  n3.75;  Hickory,  4.50  o  5.00;  Pine,  2.25 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  September  14,  1832. 


To  OCR  ScBSCRiBEKS. — A  part  of  our  last  luimber 
must  have  readied  our  subscribers  rather  later  than 
usual,  owing  lo  the  hir.drance  occasioned  by  sending 
Id  the  paper  our  bills  to  those  who  have  not  paid  tor 
the  current  year's  subscription,  which  according  to  our 
"terms"  is  now  due.  To  those  who  have  already 
paid  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks;  to  those  who  have 
not,  we  would  respectfully  observe  that  this  is  our 
HARVEST  TIME.  Every  larmer  understands  the  men- 
tal associations  with  this  season,  and  every  good 
farmer  will  take  pleasure  in  making  it  one  of  joy  and 
gratitude.  Has  he  looked  w'ilh  anxiety  for  the  ap- 
proaching ingathering?  So  have  we.  Has  he  al- 
ready rejoiced  in  the  successful  housing  of  the  reward 
of  his  toil?  So  let  it  be  with  us  his  laborers,  who  will 
still  strive  unremittingly  to  be  worthy  of  our  hire. 


Bedford  breed  of  Hogs. — We  have  had  many 
applications  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Bed- 
ford breed  of  hogs,  brought  to  this  country  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  i'arkinson,  designed  as  a  present  to 
General  Washington,  but  which  were  obtained  by 
several  fenllemen  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Baltimore. 
The  information  desired  is,  whether  this  breed  re- 
mains in  its  original  purily  in  this  country;  whether 
it  is  really  superior  to  the  common  breeds,  and  if  so 
in  -vvhat  respect  and  to  what  relative  e.\tent;  and 
whether  animals  of  the  breed  can  be  obtained,  and  at 
what  cost.  From  our  own  knowledge  we  are  unable 
to  answer  these  questions.  The  only  gentleman  we 
can  hear  of  who  possessed  the  original  stock,  was  the 
late  general  Ridgely,  of  Hampton.  We  have  visit- 
ed Hampton  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information  above  designated,  and  can  only  learn  that 
the  Bedford  hugs  were  esteemed  by  the  late  general 
Ridgely  superior  to  all  others;  but  that  the  breed  has 
been  lost  by  continual  admixture  with  the  common 
breeds.  Scarcely  a  shade  of  the  originals  can  now 
be  distinguished.  This  is  all  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  relative  to  these  hogs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baltimore.  But  we  are  inforp'ed  that  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  pos- 
sessed the  breed  in  its  purity  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
■  and  from  his  known  good  management  it  is  most  like- 
ly he  still  possesses  it.  If  he  does,  we  shall  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  he  will  communicate  to  us  any  in- 
formation he  may  think  of  value.  He  will  no  doubt 
at  least  bo  able  to  inform  us  where  the  animals  may 
be  obtained;  and  by  complying  with  this  request  he 
will  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  a  passing 
remark  on  the  inattention  generally  bestowed  upon 
this  most  valuable  stock  by  farmers  generally.  While 
the  hog  contributes  more  to  the  larder  in  the  middle, 
southern  and  western  states,  than  any  other  animal, 
and  is  indeed  the  most  profitable  of  all  stock,  when 
judiciously  selected  and  managed,  it  is  the  most  ne- 
glected of  all.  If  a  good  breed  is  obtained  either  by 
accident  or  design,  it  is  soon  allowed  to  "run  out,"  by 
promiscuous  breeding  with  other,  or  non-attention  to 
selection  of  breeders  from  the  same  stock.  (For  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  any  breed  of  animals  how- 
ever good  originally,  if  the  best  and  finest  formed  are 
not  selected  as  breeders,  will  soon  degenerate.)  But 
the  most  general  fault  is  carelessness  of  obtaining 
good  breeds;  why  it  is  so  we  4cnow  not,  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied.  In  the  fall  ol  18i8,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  state  of  New  York  we  came  across  the 
finest  breed  of  hogs  we  ever  saw,  and  though  not 
then  prepared  for  keeping  stock  we  obtained  a  pair  of 
fine  pigs,  and  had  them  brought  to  Baltimore  at  con- 
siderable expense,  intending  to  let  some  one  have 
them  who  would  attend  to  them.      Will  it  be  believ- 
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ed  that  we  could  find  no  one  who  would  pay  the  ex- 
penses and  take  them,  although  all  confessed  they 
were  every  way  superior  to  any  breed  among  us. 
Having  no  means  of  keeping  them  ourselves  we  were 
obliged  to  sell  them  to  a  man  for  killing,  and  he  will- 
ingly paid  US  more  than  they  cost  useven  lomake  pork 
ol!  Such  is  the  apathy  generally  in  relation  to  breeds 
ot'  hogs;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  those  who  have 
the  knowlLdgo  of  the  existence  of  good  breeds  and 
where  they  may  be  obtained,  do  not  provide  them- 
selves with  them  for  the  supply  of  the  country.  We 
can  obtain  any  breed  of  hogs  desired,  but  as  we  only 
keep  stock  for  sale,  it  would  nut  be  worth  while  fur 
us  to  expend  money  and  time  on  superior  breeds  when 
they  are  not  in  demand.  Recently,  however,  the 
spirit  of  improvement  seems  lo  be  waking  up,  and  we 
shall  venture  to  make  another  trial,  and  as  soon  as  we 
obtain  any  animals  of  value,  our  readers  shall  be  in- 
formed of  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  one  breed  of  hogs  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  therelbro  pay  no  attention 
to  the  matter.  That  this  is  a  great  error  is  easily 
shown.  Wo  have  seen  some  hogs  that  would  oat 
more  corn  in  the  process  of  fattening  than  their  car- 
cases would  sell  tor,  and  others  that  required  no 
other  feeding  during  sunmier  tluin  a  good  pasture, 
and  not  more  than  a  fortnight's  feeding  with  corn  to 
make  them  "cut  three  inches  on  the  ribs."  Now  is 
there  not  a  very  great  diflerence  in  the  value  of 
these  breeds.'  Again,  we  have  seen  hogs  that  would 
only  attain  to  100  pounds  weight  in  twelve  months, 
and  others  that  would  weigh  'iOO  to  300  pounds  in 
the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  keeping.  Is  there 
not  some  difference  in  these  two  breeds  in  point  of 
profit.'  Again,  we  have  seen  hogs  whose  long  faces, 
long  legs,  long  ears,  and  long  bones,  weighed  as 
nmch  as  all  the  rest  of  the  carcass;  and  others  whose 
uffals  were  exceedingly  small;  and  the  I'ormor  would 
consume  three  times  as  much  corn  as  the  latter  in 
preparing  for  the  knife.  Besides  the  difference  in 
quantity  of  eatable  bacon  of  these  two  breeds,  which 
IS  at  least  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  small  ofl'al 
breed,  the  difference  m  cost  of  fattening  is  at  least 
25  if  not  50  per  cent  more.  These  are  I'acts  which 
do  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  we  believe  they  are 
notorious.  Why  then  do  farmers  not  obtain  the  fine 
breeds.'  That  is  the  question.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  the  fine  breeds  that  must  not  be  over- 
Inoked — the  bacon  is  worth  20  per  cent  more  than 
tliat  of  the  large  boned  coarse  fleshed  breeds.  In- 
deed the  quality  of  the  bacon  of  the  fine  breeds  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  coar.se,  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  species  of  animal.  We  were 
never  so  fully  aware  of  this  fact  as  while  on  a  visit 
at  our  friend  Barnitz's,  in  York,  Pa.  last  fall.  He 
has  a  breed  which  he  obtained  by  crossing  the  com- 
mon Chester  county  breed  with  a  very  small  ofTal 
China  breed;  they  are  always  iht  enough  for  good 
pork  when  running  on  very  ordinary  pasture,  and 
only  require  a  few  days  feeding  on  corn  to  make  first 
rate  bacon.  The  pigs  of  early  spring  generally 
weigh  200  to  250  pounds  at  killing  time — say  in  De- 
cember. But  the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  superior  to 
any  thing  we  ever  saw.  It  is  remarkably  fine 
grained,  compact,  juicy,  and  well  mingled  with  fat; 
while  the  bone  is  so  small  that  we  are  satisfied  a  ham 
contains  several  pounds  of  flesh  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary one  of  the  same  weight.  We  are  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Barnitz's  breed  is  not  superior  even  to  the 
Bedford  breed. 

We  must  here  observe  that  the  groat  obstacle  to 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  hogs,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  practice  of  allowing  them  to  run  at 
large,  and  to  sustain  themselves  on  nuts,  acorns,  &c. 
in  the  woods.  So  long  as  this  practice  continues,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  improvement  can  take  place  in  the 
breeds.  Those  who  follow  this  practice  pay  little 
attention  to  their  breeders.  The  sow  that  escaped 
the  knife  the  winter  before,  from  utter  poverty  of 
carcase,  is  permitted  to  run  in  the  woods,  and  furnish 


a  litter  of  long  legged  pigs,  by  some  rawhoned,  long 
shanked  wild  boar,  that  had  escaped  slaughter  merely 
by  his  not  being  worth  shooting.  That  this  is  the  true 
pedigree  of  half  the  hogs  in  the  southern  and  middle 
states,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  obvious,  that  while 
such  practices  continue,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
even  those  who  do  keep  their  hogs  in  pa.^tures  to  im- 
prove their  breeds;  for  these  wild  hogs  are  continu- 
ally making  their  way  into  the  enclosures,  and  thus 
defeating  all  the  exertions  used  to  keep  the  improved 
breeds  distinct.  True  it  is,  that  hogs  that  are  thus 
allowed  to  range  at  large  cost  their  owners  little  for 
keeping.  They  very  often,  however,  cost  their 
neighbors  more  than  their  carcasses  are  worth,  by 
their  depredations  on  cornfields,  potato  patches,  &c. 
and  should  be  restrained  on  lhisacc.nmt,if  fornothing 
else,  by  all  who  do  not  wish  to  fill  their  smoke  houses 
at  their  neiglibor's  expense.  But  it  is  not  a  subject 
of  doubt  with  us,  whether  they  return  as  much  pro- 
fit, as  would  a  good  breed  judiciously  managed  in  a 
pasture;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  any 
farmer  who  shall  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial, 
will  never  again  resort  to  such  a  breed  and  such  a 
practice. 

In  conclusion,  we  solicit  of  our  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, all  the  information  in  their  possession 
relative  to  improved  breeds  of  hogs.  Those  who 
possess  such  as  they  conceive  to  be  valuable,  or 
know  of  any  in  their  neighborhood,  whether  of  any 
known  name,  or  the  product  of  a  judicious  system 
of  breeding,  by  favoring  us  with  a  description  of 
them,  giving  the  average  weight  oi'  pork  at  twelve 
months  old,  &c.  &c.  will  conl'er  a  favor  on  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
A  REMARKABLE  FLOWER. 

Flint,  in  his  History  and  Geography  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  has  the  following  passage:  "We  have 
seen  a  large  Jlowcr  on  the  arid  hlufl's  of  that  high 
limestone  wall  that  runs  like  a  huge  parapet  between 
St.  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit  of  this  parapet  has 
not  more  thai:  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  is  bare 
of  all  vegeiatiun,  hut  a  sparse,  seared  grass.  It  was 
under  the  b^  j'  sun  of  July  when  every  thing  but 
these  flow-er»',   was  scurche-d.     The  cup  of  the  flower 

was  nearly  half  tlie  size  of  the  common  sunllower 

It  rose  only  four  or  five  inches  from  the  soil,  and  co- 
vered it  as  with  a  gilding.  We  have  seen  no  de- 
scription of  this  striking  flower,  nor  have  we  seen  it 
existing  elsewhere."  It  is  lo  be  presumed  from  the 
term  "gilding"  that  the  flower  was  yellow. 

I  wish  to  ask  it  any  reader  of  the  American  Farmer 
resides  in  that  quarter?  and  if  so,  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  collect  some  of  the  seeds  when  well  ri- 
pened, and  after  drying  them  in  the  sun,  transmit  a 
small  packet,  not  weighing  more  than  an  ounce,  by 
mall,  or  otherwise,  to  the  Editor?  The  favor  would 
be  promptly  reciprocated  in  regard  to  any  seeds  that 
could  be  procured  in  this  quarter. 

An   AMATEtTR. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  subscriber  or  other  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  uf  St.  Genevieve  or  Herculaneum,  who 
will  comply  with  the  above  request  of  our  correspond- 
ent. It  will  confer  a  favor  on  ourselves  as  well  as 
our  respected  friend,  and  most  probably  also  on  the 
lovers  of  flowers  generally.] 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London,  ^ug.  4. 

General  weekly  average  received  in  the  week  end- 
ing July  27:  Wheat,  6s.  7. 415d.;  Barley,33s.  4.105d,; 
Oats,  21s.  4  663d.;  Rye,  38s.  0.829d.;  Beans,  36s. 
7.897d.;  Peas,  39s.  1.878d. 

Aggregate  average  of  six  weeks,  which  governs 
duty:  Wheat,  63s.  '2d.;  Barley,  33s.  2d.;  Oats,  21s. 
4d.;  Rye,  353.  lid.;  Beans,  S5s.  Hi.;  Peas,  36s.  9d. 
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AGRZCVIiTUAi:- 


APPLICATION  OF  GEOLOGY; 
As  THE  Basis  of  the  Science  op- Agriculture. 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  EATON. 

SOILS. 

An  error  of  importance  had  prevailed  among  geolo- 
gists, on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  soils,  until  a  clas- 
sification of  detritus  was  established.  Cuvier's  theory 
of  the  earth  did  much  towards  the  present  improved 
state  of  that  department  of  geological  knowledge. — 
But  Schoolcraft  suggested  the  first  thought  ever  pub- 
lished, on  a  classification,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  present  views  of  geologists  on  that  subject;  though 
his  nomenclature  was  different.*  Near  the  same 
time  Conybeare,  Bucidand,  and  others,  gave  a  cha- 
lacter  to  it,  which  will  endure. 

It  seems  to  be  demonstrated,  that  anti-deluvial  de- 
tritus (called  the  tertiary  formation)  is  a  deposit,  as 
independent  and  distinct,  as  secondary  rocks.  It  can- 
not be  traced  immediately  to  any  adjoining  rocks. — 
Consequently  its  character  cannot  be  explained  by  re- 
ferring to  other  strata;  unless  we  admit  the  general 
principle  that  all  deposites,  made  after  the  deposition 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  argillite,  consist  of  fragments 
of  the  older  rocks. 

The  principle  heretofore  received  then,  that  soils 
depend  for  their  constituent  characters  on  underlaying 
rocks,  cannot  be  received  any  farther  than  as  applied 
to  analhwion.  All  other  kinds  of  soil  have  charac- 
ters as  independent  as  transition  or  secondary  locks; 
and  they  may  be  classified  now,  with  as  much  accu- 
racy. 

FERTILITY  OF  SOILS. 

1.  Fertility  of  merely  earthly  soils  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  ultimate  chemical  elements.  Pulveriz- 
ed emery,  which  is  almost  pure  alumine,  will  have 
the  same  influence  upon  vegetation  as  pulverized 
quartz,  which  is  nearly  purely  silex.  Hence  the  rea- 
son that  Davy,  and  other  distinguished  chemists  have 
disappointed  agriculturists  by  their  analysis;  whici/ 
were  founded  on  such  mistaken  views. 

2.  The  perfection  of  earthly  soils,  without  any  re- 
ference to  animal,  vegetable,  orotheradventitiousmat- 
ter,requires  the  foUowingconstituents  in  due  proportion: 
1.  Stones  and  pehblis  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  open 
and  loose.  2,  Ciaj/sufficient  toabsorb  and  to  hold  wa- 
ter in  a  just'  proportion.  3.  Fine  sand  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  prevent  the  clay  from  baking  into  a  compact 
mass,in  time  of  drought.  Also  to  prevent  its  retaining 
so  much  water  in  the  winter  season,  as,  by  expansion 
during  the  freezing  of  the  water,  to  draw  the  roots  of 
vegetables  from  the  earth — called  the  winter-killing 
process. 

To  select  a  farm  for  purchasing,  or  to  improve  land 
by  artificial  means,  without  the  application  of  ma- 
nures, requires  particular  attention  to  these  propor- 
tions. 

Vegetables  receive  their  chief  support  from  the  at- 
mosphere; and  the  whole  of  it  when  they  grow  in 
clean,  pure,  unmanured  earth.  Neither  dry  sand  nor 
baked  clay  will  absorb  the  nutritious  gases.  Duly 
moistened  earth  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
other  nutritious  gases,  which  are  received  from  the 
soil  by  the  fibrous  rootlets,  for  the  use  of  plants. — 
Charcoal  and  other  carbonaceous  matters, absorb  these 
gases  with  great  avidity.  Hence  the  great  value  of 
carbonaceous  manures,  as  rotted  straw,  charcoal,  &c. 
But  a  due  proportion  of  moisture  is  essential  to  ab- 
sorption in  all  cases.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  at- 
tention to  soils  in  reference  to  the  absorption  and  re- 
tention of  water.  Hence  too  the  importance  of  fre- 
quently stirring  and  disturbing  the  dry  surface  of  the 


*  See  my  Index  to   the  Geology  of  the  Northern 
States,  2d  ed.  1820. 


soil,  in  time  of  drought,  by  hoeing,  ploughing,  &c., 
in  order  to  present  a  moist  surface  to  the  atmosphere; 
without  which,  nutritious  gases  cannot  be  absorbed. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  all  the  so- 
luble salts,  as  well  as  putrifying  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, should  be  considered  as  manures.  They  all  act 
either  as  absorbents  like  charcoal;  stimulants,  like 
gypsum,  muriate  of  lime,  &.C.;  or  as  furnishing  nutri- 
tious matter  by  their  decomposition,  like  fish,  rotted 
straw,  Sic.  Therefore  the  geological  agriculturist 
studies  chiefly  the  proportions  of  stones,  pebbles,  clay 
and  sand.  The  study  of  that  part  of  geology  which 
relates  to  detritus,  is  the  true  study  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  elementary  agriculture. 

By  a  reference  to  the  system  of  classification,  in 
the  preceding-  part  of  this  text  book,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  detritus  is  distributed  into  eight  deposites. — 
1.  Plastic  clay.  2.  Marly  clay.  H.  Marine  sand. 
4.  Shell-marl.  5.  Diluvion.  6.  Ultimate  diluvion. 
7.  Post  diluvion.  8.  Analluvion.  After  studying 
the  character  of  these  deposites,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  a  mere  application  of  common  sense  to 
each  particular  case. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOILS. 

1.  Plastic  clay.  This  stratum  is  rarely  found  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  at  its  out-croppings  in 
banks.  It  is  destitute  of  any  material  portion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime — being  the  clay  used  by  potter-bakers. 
Without  any  intermixtures,  it  would  bake  in  the  dry 
season,  and  be  running  mortar  in  rainy  weatlier.  In- 
termixed with  marine  sand,  it  would  be  tolerably  pro- 
ductive. Wheat  winter-kills  in  it  more  than  in  any 
other  soil. 

2.  JMarlij  clay.  (London  clay.)  This  stratum  is 
almost  universal  in  bottom  grounds.  Alone,  it  bakes 
in  a  drought,  and  is  mortar  in  a  wet  season.  Wheat 
winter-kills  in  it.  But  it  generally  contains  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
considerable  muriate  of  lime.  Wells  dug  in  it,  al- 
most invariably  furnish  "hard  waters,"  on  account  of 
the  muriate  of  lime.  These  salts  give  it  richness. — 
Therefore  if  it  is  duly  mixed  with  marine  sand 
(which  generally  overlays  it)  it  forms  lich  and  very 
durable  soil.  From  near  Lake  Champlain  to  Greene 
county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  this  clay, 
overlayed  with  marine  sand,  prevails.  Also  through- 
out most  of  the  northern  partof  New-Jersey,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  &.c.  If  the  vast  plains  of 
marine  sand,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  generally  underlayed  with  this  clay, 
as  they  certainly  are  in  some  localities,  next  century 
may,  under  the  hand  of  culture,  enliven  that  barren 
waste  with  fruitful  fields. 

3.  Marine  sand.  (Bagshot  sand.)  This  stratum 
alone  is  a  meagre  barren  soil;  but  makes  an  excellent 
kind  when  duly  intermixed  with  the  marly  clay  beneath 
it,  as  mentioned  under  marly  clay.  This  stratum  often 
passes  into  crag,  or  stratified  gravel,  hardpan,  &c. — 
The  crag  is  a  better  soil  alone,  than  the  sand,  except- 
inc  the  hardpan,  and  some  other  varieties,  wherein 
the  gravel  is  held  together  compactly  by  ferruginous, 
calcareous  or  clayey  cement.  But  if  duly  intermix- 
ed with  the  marly  clay,  it  forms  a  good  soil. 

4.  Shell-marl.  This  deposit  is  a  most  excellent 
manure,  when  intermixed  with  any  of  the  other  soils 
best  in  soils  where  clay  predominates.  It  is  chief- 
ly carbonate  of  lime;  but  being  made  up  of  broken 
shells  or  minute  species,  it  is  always  in  a  state  suited 
to  its  application  as  a  manure.  But  when  alone,  it  is 
not  very  productive,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 

5.  Uilumon.  As  this  deposite  is  the  most  heteroge- 
neous of  all  deposits,  it  presents  the  characters  of 
most  other  soils.  In  general  it  is  very  rich  in  vegeta- 
ble manure;  but  it  is  often  too  loose,  and  requires  an 
artificial  intermixture  of  clay.  It  presents  all  its 
characters  along  the  Erie  canal,  between  the  Little 
Falls  and  Genesee  river.  It  frequently  affords  locali- 
ties of  vegetable  mold,  which  may  be  advantageously 
carted  upon  other  soils.     As  it  is  generally  in  narrow 


slips  or  small  fields,  the  surrounding  grounds  may  re- 
ceive its  benefits  with  but  little  carting. 

6.  Ultimate  diluvion.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
thin  universal  mantle,  covering  the  earth  in  the  first 
ages  after  the  deluge.  It  still  remains  undisturbed 
in  the  most  ancient  forests.  But  in  all  cultivated 
grounds,  has  been  intermixed  with  the  underlaying 
soils.  In  its  undisturbed  state,  it  is  the  soil  to  which 
the  word  loam  is  most  properly  applied.  Alone,  it  is 
a  durable  and  rich  soil,  excepting  where  sand  predom- 
inates.    Mixed  with  other  soils,  it  is  always  useful. 

7  Post  diluvion.  Near  the  sources  of  the  waters, 
which  deposited  this  soil,  it  is  always  too  coarse  and 
destitute  of  any  fertilizing  quality — remote  from  these 
sources,  it  is  fine  and  rich — midway  between  these 
extremities,  it  is  middling  in  character.  But  posl-di- 
luvion  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  exceedingly 
variable — every  locality  depending  on  the  deposites 
from  which  the  waters  flowed. 

8.  Analluvion.  This  kind  of  soil  is  perpetually 
forming  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  whose  sur- 
faces are  exposed.  Its  character  depends  entirely  on 
the  constituents  of  the  rock.  Therefore  argillite  and 
argillaceous  gray  wacke  produce,  by  disintegration, 
clay  soils.  Rubble  wacke,  granular  quartz,  and  other 
quartzjse  rocks,  produce  sandy  soil.  Hornblende 
rocks  produce  a  rich  intermixture.*  Limestone  rocks, 
particularly  argillaceous  limestone,  as  the  geodiferons 
limerocks,  produce  a  rich  calcareous  and  alluminous 
soil. 

Broken  fragments  of  rocks  disintegrate  and  become 
soils  with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  directly  as  the  super- 
ficial measure  of  surface  exposed  to  the  disintegrating 
agents  (water,  air,  and  variation  of  temperature)  is 
to  their  quantity  of  matter.  Consequently  lands  may 
be  suddenly  enriched  by  throwing  upon  them  lime- 
rock,  hornblende  rock,  (whether  basaltic  or  primitive) 
argillite,  &.c.  in  a  finely  pulverized  state.  Or  they 
may  be  giadually  and  permanently  enriched  by  scat- 
tering over  them  broken  fragnieuls,  one  inch,  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  rock  must  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  original  components  of  the  soil;so  as  to 
supply  what  appears  to  be  deficient.  Tabular  spar 
(a  fragile  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  limerock) 
which  abounds  along  the  western  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  has  recently  been  applied,  with  astonishing  suc- 
cess, in  the  finely  pulverized  state.  In  the  fragment- 
ed state,  it  had  been  applied  for  several  years,  to  great 
advantage.  No  farmer  is  more  opposed  to  mere  spe- 
culative theory  than  myself;  but  facts  place  the  ad- 
vantages of  strewing  soils  with  pulverized  rocks  and 
fragments,  beyond  the  reach  of  speculation. 

GEOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soils  with  a  view  to  de- 
tect their  ullimate  elements,  has  promised  much — 
particularly  in  the  hands  of  Davy.  But  it  has,  in  all 
cases,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  practical  farmer, 
for  reasons  given  under  Fertility  of  Soils.  It  is  to 
the  Geologist,  not  the  Chemist,  that  the  practical 
farmer  must  look  for  instruction;  so  far  as  mere  soils 
are  to  be  considered.  The  detection  and  application 
of  stimulating  earths  and  salts  (as  gypsum,  lime,  Sw;.) 
and  of  decomposed  or  decomposible  vegetable  mat-, 
ters,  come  within  the  province  of  the  chemist. 

Chemical  analysis  of  soils,  like  other  analysis  of 
mineral  bodies,  give  the  ultimate  elements  in  a  man- 
ner, which  is  favorable  to  the  pursuits  of  the  student 
in  chemistry  and  chemical  mineralogy.     Tlie  compli- 


*  Dr.  E.  James  observes,  (see  Long's  Expedition,  vol. 
2.  p.  402)  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Desert  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  all  was  "brown  and  deso- 
late, as  if  recently  ravaged  by  fire,"  the  hills  of  greei>. 
stone  trap,  which  consist  essentially  of /iorn6/f nde,  were 
covered  with  a  green  turf  from  their  bases  to  tlieir  sum- 
mits. This  is  a  discovery  of  more  value  to  agriculture 
than  all  that  Sir  H.  Davy  ever  made;  though  to  the  mii>- 
eralogist  and  chemist  they  are  useful.  But  who  knows 
the  modest,  the  amiable,  the  excellent  Edwin  James? 
New  England  might  be  enriched  by  an  attention  to  thit 
subject— and  would  too,  had  Davy  told  us  this  fact. 
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cated  mixtures  of  soils  aftord  an  excellent  field  for  a 
trial  of  his  sireiiglli  in  his  firsl  essays  at  analysis. 
This  is,  however,  widely  ditlVrent  from  those  re- 
searches and  investigations,  which  the  iiDpatient  anx- 
iety of  the  farmer  demands.  The  student  is  pleased 
xrilh  results,  which  evince  the  correctness  of  his  pre- 
conceptions, and  the  adroitness  of  his  manipulations, 
lejrardless  of  utility. 

But  those  analyses,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
cliemist,  detect  fugitive  and  variable  materials,  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  permanent  soil. 
They  m.iy  be  varied  from  year  to  year  at  pleasure; 
and  their  proportions  may  be  calculated  as  they  are 
artifically  varied,  or  they  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated by  the  chemist  after  they  are  added.  As  ve- 
getable and  animal  matter  is  a  geological  deposite, 
easily  detected  and  always  present  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  geolog- 
ical aiialy?i-i. 

Geological  analysis  of  soils  may  be  made,  by  pur- 
suing the  course  of  geological  deposition  in  miniature. 
Thai  is,  soils  may  be  deposited  from  water,  in  the  as- 
s-iy  glass  or  a  common  tumbler,  after  suitable  prepa- 
rations, so  that  the  proportions  of  silex,  alumine,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  water  of  combination,  and 
power  of  absorbing,  may  be  shown.  These  are  the 
most  important  subjects  of  inquiry  when  the  object  is 
to  improve  the  soil,  or  to  judge  of  the  best  method  of 
culture,  or  of  the  most  profitable  articles  to  be  culti- 
vated on  particular  fields  or  farms.  The  elevation  of 
grounds,  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  the  degree 
of  latitude,  are  also  subjects  of  great  importance. 
Humbult's  Equivalents,  deduced  from  comparing  the 
effects  of  high  latitudes  with  mountain  elevations, 
should  be  duly  applied. 

Fornmla  for  GeologicaJ  Analysis  of  Soils. 

1.  Select  about  one  quart  of  soil  which  shall  appear 
to  be  an  average  of  the  field. — Spread  it  out  and  make 
it  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  suns  heat,  after 
thoroughly  intermixing  all  parts  of  it. 

2.  Pulverize  it  as  fine  as  can  be  done  by  rubbing  in 
the  hands.  Take  half  of  it,  and  pick  out,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  shaking  in  a  dish,  all  roots,  straws,  &c., 
also  all  pebbles  or  grains  over  the  size  of  a  common 
pinhead. 

3.  Weigh  out,  of  the  finest  of  it,  with  accurate 
scales,  three  parcels  of  200  grains  each.  First,  for 
determining  the  water  of  combination.  Second,  for 
detaining  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Third, 
for  determining  the  silicious  matter;  or  rather,  the 
earthy  part  which  does  not  combine  with  water  ex- 
cepting by  superficial  attraction  of  adhesion.  The 
same  parcel  is  also  employed  for  determining  the  Alu- 
minous part,  and  the  power  of  Absorption. 

4.  Heat  the  first  parcel  in  a  crucible,  or  gallipot, 
constantly  stirring  it  with  a  dry  pine  stick,  until  the 
stick  becomes  a  little  brownish  from  the  heat,  when 
pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Now 
weigh  it,  and  set  down  the  loss  for  water  of  combina- 
ticm. 

5.  Heat  the  second  parcel,  stirring  as  before  with  a 
glass  rod  or  slip  of  window  glass,  until  it  is  at  a  red 
heat,  and  no  glimmering  sparks  to  be  seen.  Weigh 
it,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  water  of  combination, 
and  set  down  the  remainder  of  the  loss  (or  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. 

6.  Put  the  third  parcel  into  a  pint  of  pure  water. 
Stir  it  repeatedly  for  about  ten  minutes.  Let  it  stand 
precisely  three  minutes  for  the  silicious  matter  to  set- 
tle. Pour  off  into  another  vessel,  all  the  supernatant 
liquid  and  its  contents.  Add  another  pint  of  water  to 
the  silicious  sediment.  Let  it  settle  just  three  rain- 
tites  as  before.  Pour  off  all  the  supernatant  liquid 
again.  Dry  thesediment  about  as  dry  as  when  weigh- 
ed — Weigh  it  and  set  it  down  for  silicirnu  matter. 

7.  Subtract  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  water  of 
armbination,  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  silicimis  matter,  from  200  grains,  and  set  down 
the  remainder  for  argUlaeecms  tnatter. 


8.  Pour  into  one  glass  vessel  the  two  portions  of 
supernatant  liquid,  which  had  been  poured  from  the 
silicious  matter,  and  note  the  time  rec|uired  for  selling, 
so  as  to  leave  the  liquid  clear.  Set  the  lime  down 
for  power  of  absorption. 

Jlnahjsis  made  l»j  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck  and  myself,  of 
soils  lakeii  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Troy. 

Upland  loam.  Absorpticm,  -1  iiours  in  settling. — 
Water  of  combination,  4  per  cent. — Animal  and  ve- 
getable matter,  5  per  cent. — Silicious  matter,  (i8  per 
cent. — Aluininous  matter,  23  per  cent. 

Best  Inxeland  loam.  Absorption,  3  hours  in  set- 
tling.— ^Vater  of  combination,  4  per  cent. — Animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  12  per  cent — Silicious  mailer, 
5S  per  cent. — Aluminous  matter,  26  per  cent. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

On  the  Economical  Managemekt  of  Farm  Yard 
Manure. 

Everton,  Feb.l,  1832. 
Sir, — I  made  a  proposal  to  the  committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  to  grant  a  premium  to  the 
owner  or  occupier,  of  any  farm  in  our  district  who 
shall  construct  a  middenstead,  or  receptacle  for  ma- 
nure, upon  the  most  approved  principle,  considering 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  farmers 
who  purchase  manure,  to  have  a  place  in  which  they 
could  keep  it  without  waste.  Being  thus  provided, 
they  might  purchase  when  the  article  was  cheap,  or 
at  such  times  as  their  teams  were  most  at  leisure  to 
cart  it  home.  My  ardor  was  somewhat  damped  by 
the  reception  which  my  observations  met  with  from 
one  or  two  individuals  then  present,  but  nevertheless 
1  intend  to  renew  my  application  to  my  brother  com- 
mittee-men. 

For  many  years  I  occupied  a  farm  at  Maghull, 
about  seven  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  from  my  ob- 
servations there,  during  tliose  years,  I  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  farmers,  to  a  man,  wasted  their  ma- 
nure to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  all  they  produced 
upon  their  farms,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  generally 
the  case  throughout  the  north  of  England.  Convic- 
tion was  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence.  I  had  set  about  eight  acres  out  of 
nine,  of  which  the  field  consisted,  with  potatoes, 
when  I  found  that  the  manure  was  finished  which 
had  accumulated  in  my  farm-yard.  I  consequently 
despatched  carts  to  Liverpool,  and  purchased  horse 
manure,  out  of  a  very  deep  middenstead,  in  a  confined 
situation,  which  was  rendered  compact  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  pigs  which  had  been  constantly  kept  upon  it, 
and  moist  from  their  urine;  in  short,  it  was  what  the 
farmers  call  in  a  green  state,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not 
rotten.  The  remainder  of  my  potatoes  were  planted 
upon  this  ninth  acre,  with  this  Liverpool  manure, 
and  the  same  quantity  was  put  into  the  drills  as  had 
been  used  of  my  own  manure  in  the  eight  acres  be- 
fore mentioned,  acre  for  acre  or  drill  for  drill. 

My  crop  upon  the  acre  set  with  the  manure  from 
Liverpool  was  double  in  quantity  of  potatoes  to  any 
other  acre  in  the  field.  There  was  not  any  superior- 
ity in  the  quality  of  the  land  in  one  part  of  the  field 
over  any  other  part — it  was  all  alike.  Neither  was 
there  any  difference  in  the  original  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure. My  own  was  horse  dung,  and  my  horses  had 
eaten  as  much  corn  as  the  Liverpool  horses.  I  had 
had  pigs  also  running  upon  my  midden.  Butthedif- 
ference  when  the  manure  came  to  be  used,  consisted 
in  this,  namely,  my  farm-yard  was  large,  and  when- 
ever any  manure  was  thrown  out  of  the  stables  it 
was  spread  over  much  space,  and  exposed  to  the  open 
air  and  sun;  whereas  the  Liverpool  manure  was  kept 
in  a  place  almost  as  confined  as  a  vault,  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  with  high  walls  round  it,  so 
that  neither  sun  nor  wind  could  gel  at  it.  This,  I 
am  convinced,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  Liverpool 
manure  having  so  much  greater  an  effect  upon  the 


crop  of  potatoes  than  that  which  was  taken  out  of  my 
own  farm-yard.  1  subsequently  made  other  trials 
with  similar  results;  for  instance,  where  I  put  only 
half  the  quantity  per  acre  of  cow  dung  from  a  vault 
in  Liverpool,  that  I  put  of  cow  dung  mado  from  my 
own  cattle,  and  thrown  into  an  open  yard,  or  rather, 
put  into  a  heap,  in  a  hollow  place  scooped  out  fur  the 
purpose,  I  had  quite  as  good  crops  of  roots  from  the 
former  as  the  latter.  I  must  here  observe  that  my 
manure  had  been  made  by  cattle  which  were  stall  fed 
with  turnips,  mangel  wurtzel,  and  bean  flour,  wilh  a 
moderate  proportion  of  hay,  so  that  no  milk  cows  in 
Liverpool  had  better  diet.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  the  effect  of  the  Liverpool  manure  was  very 
visibly  beneficial  to  the  subsequent  crops  of  wheat  in 
both  the  before  named  instances.  I  need  hardly  say, 
that  manure  which  is  made  by  animals  highly  fed,  is 
superior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  jiroduced  when 
they  are  poorly  kept;  but  I  must  remark,  that  the 
better  the  quality  of  manure  the  more  it  loses  by  eva- 
poration when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Even 
though  formed  into  large  lieaps  for  instance  of  one 
hundred  tons,  it  wastes  exceedingly  in  the  field,  par- 
ticularly during  the  drying  winds  of  March;  yet  you 
will  frequently  see  farmers  practise  the  plan  of  cart- 
ing the  manure  into  a  field,  which  is  to  be  sown  with 
turnips  or  planted  with  potatoes,  some  weeks,  or  per- 
haps months,  before  it  is  to  be  used;  and  some  of  them 
will  even  turn  over  the  heap  that  it  may  become  more 
thoronghly  rotten,  as  though,  like  the  withered  leaves 
of  trees  or  potato  tops,  it  would  not  decay  quickly 
enough  in  the  ground.  If  any  one  will  take  pains  to 
weigh  a  quantity  of  good  horse  or  cow  manure,  but 
particularly  the  former,  when  first  taken  out  of  a  mid- 
denstead where  little  or  no  evaporation  has  taken 
place,  put  this  manure  into  a  heap  in  the  field,  let  it 
lie  a  fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  then  turn  it  over  and 
suffer  it  to  rot  for  another  fortnight,  and  lastly  weigh 
it  over  again,  he  will  find  that  the  manure  will  have 
lost  one-half  of  its  weight;  but  it  is  still  more  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  best  part,  viz.  the  ammonia,  will 
have  escaped  into  the  atmosphere.  To  spread  this 
kind  of  manure  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  as  a  top- 
dressing,  there  to  let  it  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  is  a  still  greater  waste,  although  the  practice  is 
not  very  uncommon.  Even  a  compost  of  dung  and 
soil  I  would  recommend  to  have  spread  during  the 
rain,  or  in  a  wet  season,  that  the  juices  may  at  once 
penetrate  into  the  ground.  To  use  a  simile — it  is 
possible  to  keep  a  man  alive  .^or  a  long  period  by  ad- 
ministering nutriment  to  the  skin,  but  there  will  be 
much  greater  benefit  derived  by  him  if  he  take  the 
same  quantity  into  his  stomach;  almost  in  the  same 
proportion  will  the  advantage  be  found  greater  of  put- 
ting the  kind  of  manures  before  named  in  the  inside 
of  the  soil  in  preference  to  spreading  them  on  the  sur- 
face, even  when  manure  is  to  be  ploughed  under,  or 
put  into  drills.  The  sooner  the  operation  of  covering 
it  with  the  soil  after  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  mid- 
denstead the  better;  yet  I  have  seen,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  a  large  field  intended  for  potatoes,  wholly 
manured  before  the  plough  was  set  to  work  to  cover 
one  particle  of  it.  That  whatever  portion  of  manure 
goes  into  the  air  is  lost;  and  that  all  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  it  have  a  strong  tendency  to  fly  oflTin  vapor, 
any  man  of  common  sense  will  admit;  but  the  ex- 
treme degree  in  which  they  possess  this  propensity  is 
what  very  few  are  aware  of.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  skilful  chemist,  has  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  farther  explanation  of  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

"A  cargo  of  manure  was  discharging  from  on  board 
a  canal  boat,  on  a  fine  day,  near  the  chemical  works 
under  my  care,  from  whence  dry  muriatic  acid  gas 
was  invisibly  escaping.  Upon  a  change  of  wind, 
which  took  place  whilst  this  operation  was  going  on, 
the  gas  from  the  works  was  conveyed  by  a  light 
breeze  in  the  direction  of  the  boat,  which  gas,  as  soon 
as  it  came  in  collision  or  contact  with  the  effluvia,  or 
ammonia,  from  the  manure,  (and  which  was  also  in- 
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Tisible  before  these  Iwo  gases  came  together.)  imme- 
diately produced  a  dense  cloud  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  which  extended  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  work- 
men, from  Its  sudden  appearance.  The  manure  from 
this  boat  was  afterwards  spread  upon  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  chemical  works,  and  it  was  observed,  for 
some  time  afterwards,  that  whenever  the  wind 
drove  the  gas  in  that  direction,  the  same  appearance 
took  place,  but  was  particularly  visible  in  fine  wea- 
ther, producing  a  cloud  of  vapor  of  several  yards  wide 
across  the  field." 

I  will  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  con- 
struction of  farm  middensteads,  in  which  much  im- 
provement may,  I  am  certain,  be  made.  But  this 
ought  to  be  a  work  of  the  landlord  for  his  tenant,  or 
rather  for  the  farm,  as  a  good  place  for  keeping  ma- 
nure is  as  great  an  advantage  to  an  estate  as  a  good 
barn. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  lay  down  the  length,  the 
breadth,  and  the  depth,  which  a  middenstead  ought 
to  be,  but  I  will  say,  in  general  teims,  that  it  ought 
to  be  water  tight  at  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides,  and 
either  arched  over,  or  surrounded  with  walls  high 
enough  to  keep  off  the  wind,  and  also  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Where  a  tolerably  large  stock  is  kept  upon  a  farm, 
probably  two  middensteads  would  be  better  than  one. 
I  have  it  in  contemplation,  as  soon  as  I  can  atford, 
to  form  two;  one  for  the  reception  of  horse  manure, 
in  connection  with  tlie  sties,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pigs  shall  trample  as  much  as  possible  upon  it, 
and  their  urine,  and  the  waste  they  make  from  the 
slops  carried  to  them,  may  keep  it  sufficiently  moist, 
and  prevent  heating  and  evaporation,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  throwing  an  arch  over.  The  other  I  intend 
to  place  close  to  the  shippons;  and,  as  the  manure  of 
horned  cattle  is  of  a  moister  nature  than  that  of 
horses,  and  as  it  is  generally  mixed  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  straw  or  other  litter,  I  shall  not  form  this 
middenstead  fur  the  accommodation  of  pigs.  To  keep 
the  manure  therein  sufficiently  moist,  I  will  have 
channels  very  carefully  formed,  to  carry,  if  possible, 
every  drop  ot  urine  from  the  stables,  as  well  as  from 
the  shippons,  into  it;  and,  notwithstanding  the  trou- 
ble of  putting  the  manure  in,  and  the  still  greater 
difficulty  of  getting  it  out  again,  in  a  wet  or  moist 
State,  for  manure  can  never  be  too  thoroughly  satu- 
laled  with  urine,  purpose  thr'iwing  an  arch  over  it 
with  apertures,  which  may  be  closed  by  means  of 
doors,  or  lids,  to  fit  air  tight.  Between  the  two  mid- 
densteads I  will  form  a  reservoir  for  any  superabund- 
ant moisture  which  may  be  in  either. 

If  any  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
shall  approve  of  my  ideas,  and  will,  through  the 
medium  thereof,  favor  agriculturists  and  landlords 
with  a  plan  and  specification  of  a  middenstead,  Stc, 
he  may  render  a  service  to  those  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  kindness;  and  having  said  thus 
much,  I  beg  leave  to  close  my  remarks,  though,  if 
any  one  shall  endeavor  to  refute  my  arguments,  I 
may,  perhaps,  attempt  a  rejoinder.  I  am,  very  truly, 
yours,  John  Formby. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHESS — Bromus  secalinus. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth: 
and  it  was  so. — Gen.  i.  1 1 . 

1  observe  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  2,  p.  242, 
an  article  upon  the  subject  of  "wheat  turning  to 
chess,"  upon  which  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks, leaving  it  for  some  abler  physiologist  than  my- 
self to  answer  it  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  is  not  my  de- 
sign to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  two  plants,  but  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  author's  reasoning,  and  the  unjustness  of  his 
conclusions  in  certain  respects. 


It   iias  been  said  by   some,  that  the  opinion   that    ject  is  not  to  criticise,  but  to  set  things  in  their  proper 


wheat  will  turn  to  chess,  exists  only  among  the  igno 
rant  and  illiterate  vulgar;  ignorant,  it  is  true,  every 
man  must  be,  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  two 
plants,  and  of  the  power  of  nice  discrimination,  who 
entertains  such  an  opinion,  but  not  ignorant  in  the 
general  acceplation  of  the  term.  There  are  men 
wilhin  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  men  of  good 
judorment  and  sound  understanding,  (or  at  least  gene- 
rallu  considered  so)  and  who  may  be  reckoned  among 
our'  best  lariuers — who  honestly  believe  that  wheat 
will  turn  to  chess— men  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect,  and  however  ridiculous  the  idea  may  ap- 
pear to  some,  I  think  no  man's  honest  opinions  should 
be  ridiculed,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  but  as 
the  last  resort  to  induce  him  to  abandon  them. 

It  is  a  mark  of  a  great  mind  to  withhold  an  opin- 
ion relative  to  things  w.th  which  it  is  not  conversant; 
and  I  am  always  induced  to  distrust  any  man's  judg- 
ment who  ever  stands  ready  to  give  it  upon  any  and 
every  subject,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  wlieiher 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  researches  and  the  li- 
mits of  accurate  information  or  nut;  and  he  who  vo- 
lunteers an  opinion  upon  every  occasion,  and  pretends 
to  account  for  every  (to  him)  mysterious  phenomena 
of  nature,  in  a  manner  to  render  it  plausible  to  his 
confined  views,  and  consistent  with  his  limited  expe- 
rience, must  expect  that  his  assertions  relative  to  such 
things  will  have  very  little  weight. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  1  will  premise  a  few 
things,  in  which,  if  1  should  happen  to  be  mistaken, 
I  stand  open  for  correction:  and  first,  the  writer  of  the 
article  above  alluded  to  is  not,  I  presume,  a  practical 
botanist,  fur  1  never  knew  a  thorough  botanist  who 
maintained  the  opinion  which  he  advocates. 

The  writer  says — "JVotwithstanding  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  chess,  by  a  man  whom 
I  hiirhly  value  and  esteem,  for  his  superior  talents 
and  ability — I  would  not  otier  a  contrary  sentiment, 
if  I  thought  him  correct,  for  I  think  1  can  say,  in  all 
his  obsurvations  I  never  knew  him  mistaken  before." 
Now  every  reader  will  at  once  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  man  here  alluded  to  is  not  unacquainted 
with  the  physiology  of  plants,  if  he  has,  as  asserted, 
written  much  on  the  subject  of  chess;  and  it  would 
have  been  wise,  or  at  least  courteous,  for  our  author 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  terras  a  little  less  posi- 
tive, for  he  plainly  says  that  he  highly  values  and 
esteems  him  for  his  superior  talents  and  ability,  and 
thinks  that  he  never  knew  him  mistaken  belure. — 
Now  let  rue  ask  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  most 
confidence,  his  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
organization  of  plants,  or  the  opinion  of  him  who 
unites  to  "superior  talents  and  ability,"  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Botany?  The  one  can 
see  only  the  evidence  ujiun  one  side  of  the  question;  a 
veil  which  nothing  but  the  hand  of  science  can  re- 
move shuts  out  the  evidence  on  the  other  side;  and, 
like  the  Dutch  Justice,  he  hastens  to  decide  without 
further  Cftemony.  The  other,  with  all  this  same 
evidence  before  his  eyes,  views  with  complacency  the 
various  organs  and  functions  of  the  two  ]jlants;  be- 
holds each  perfect  in  its  kind,  "whose  seeo  is  in  itself;" 
calls  to  his  aid  those  immutable  laws  of  nature  estab- 
lished by  the  invisible  I  am,  and,  like  an  able  judge, 
deliberately  examines  and  weighs  the  testimony  upon 
either  side,  and  decides  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  the  subject  of  chess  has  been 
hammered  upon  a  long  time,  I  am  glad  to  see  it  intro- 
duced into  the  Genesee  Farmer,  for  it  is  a  subject  of 
interest  to  every  member  of  our  wheat  grow'ing  com- 
munity; and  1  hope  any  observations  that  I  have  made 
or  may  make  will  not  foreclose  any  communication 
from  any  one  on  this  subject;  and  as  haying  and  har- 
vest are  now  over,  I  think  farmers  ought  not  to  be 
backward  in  furnishing  for  publication  their  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  all  things  relative  to  agricul- 
ture, that  will  interest  us. 

Much  more  might  very  appropriately  be  said  rela- 
tive to  the  article  alluded  to,  on  chess;  but  as  my  ob- 


light,  I   will  with  a  few  more  observations,  come  to 
a  close. 

The  author  goes  on  with  that  self-confidence  which 
would  alone  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his 
views.  I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  of  his  most 
prominent  assertions.  He  says — "And  every  field 
that  is  put  in  poorly,  and  the  ground  dry  for  a  long 
time,  the  uncovered  wheat  will  always  produce  chess 
as  a  natural  conseqticnce."  This,  however,  might  be 
a  typographical  error,  perhaps  he  meant  to  have  an 
»m  before  the  word  natural,  or  prefixed  to  it.  Again, 
"but  wheat  to  turn  to  chess,  is  no  more  extraordinary 
to  any*  mind,  than  for  sweet  to  turn  to  sour,  or  cider 
to  turn  to  vinegar." 

1  think  nothing  but  the  weakness  of  his  cause  could 
induce  any  man  to  make  such  an  assertion  as  that, for 
certain  it  is  that  if  wheat  does  turn  to  chess,  it  is  not 
only  extraordinary  to  thousands  of  minds,  but  some- 
thing unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  nature. 
Anti-Wheat  turn  to  Chess. 


(From  the  Winchester  Va.  Republican.) 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Mr.  Editor:  Lucky  Hit  Farm,  July,  I8S2. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lime  has  arrived 
when  an  agricultural  society  would  flourish — that  the 
spirit  abroad  for  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals will  greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of  so 
useful  a  society — that  it  requires  only  Ihezeal  and  co- 
operation of  a  few  individuals  to  cary  it  into  beneficial 
and  permanent  operation.  The  materials  for  raising 
and  sustaining  a  society  have  been  much  multiplied 
and  improved  of  late.  The  sons  of  those  who  were 
but  little  more  than  respectable  labourers  some  years 
since,  have  become,  through  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  our  country,  and  the  happy  influence  of  edu- 
cation, preparing  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  use- 
ful truths,  qualified  to  elevate  their  profession  with 
iheir  observation  and  intelligence.  Are  our  farmers, 
then,  still  unprepared  to  cultivate  the  pleasures,  as 
well  as  reap  the  mere  pecuniary  gains  of  agriculture? 
or  need  they  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  mind  and 
science  into  their  vocation,  will  increase  their  gains 
with  its  pleasures?  Is  it  because  they  are  so  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  in  all  matters  connected  with  and 
pertaining  to,  the  greatest  success  of  their  profession, 
that  they  too  often  reject  the  knowledge  and  testimony 
of  professional  men  eminently  qualified  to  aftord  it? 
Rather  should  we  not  feel  under  great  obligations  to 
all  classes  of  our  brethren  to  aid  us  in  bringing  to  per- 
fection an  art  which  divides  its  blessinyrs  ainono'st  us 
all?  ^ 

The  improving  morals  and  industrious  habits  of  our 
citizens,  each  striving  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
either,  and  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  gospel  truths  and  teaching,  discouraging  vice  in 
every  shape,  through  the  exhortations,  zeal  and  in- 
telligence, of  an  indispensable  portion  of  our  people, 
bid  fair  to  promote  and  sustain  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, whether  it  be  of  the  soil,  mechanic  arts,  or  in 
the  various  departments  of  science.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  a  variety  of  institutions,  to 
collect  and  diffuse  all  the  information  touching  their 
respective  subjects. 

One  single  instance  of  the  sovereign  importance  of 
science,  amongst  the  many,  will  be  adduced  here  to 
illustrate  the  dangers  and  difficulties  we  may  be  led 
into  for  the  want  of  it,  through  prejudice  and  want  of 
information.  The  agricultural  community,  from  one 
end  of  our  country  to  the  other,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  American  Farmer,  is  discussinfr  the 
disputed  points,  of  whether  or  no  wheat,  and  other 
grains  and  grasses,  turn  to  cheat,  as  the  saying  is? 
Perhaps  99  out  of  100  of  our  farmers  declare  they 
have  no  doubt  of  it — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
well-educated  naturalist,  the  botanist,  the  rigid  ex- 
aminer into  the  operations  of  vegetable  nature,  declare 

•  This  was  a  misprint — it  was  written  my  mind. 
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wi;li  as  niucli  oeriaiiit)'  the  iinpossihiliiy  ol"  the  trans- 
mutation. Thry  even  ^a)■  there  is  as  [nuch  likeli- 
hooJ  in  a  ram  liirniiiir  to  a  bull,  or  a  hog  to  a  horse. 
However  uiipliilosoihical  it  may  be  to  suppose  tiiat 
wheat,  &c.  can  tnrn  to  cheat  at  its  pleasure,  or  by  a 
variety  ol"  occurrences  which  I'armers  toll  of,  we  must 
wait  with  patience;  and  give  it  a  still  farther  trial. 
But  what  has  beeji,  and  will  continue  to  be,  ihe  con- 
sequence of  this  erroneous  impression? — So  lung  as 
fanners  believe  in  this  transmutation,  as  a  natural 
operation,  sanctioned  of  course  by  the  GuJ  of  nature, 
just  so  long  will  iheir  energies  fail  them  to  eradicate 
it.  But  suppose,  on  ihe  other  hand,  they  believed 
their  dilij;ence  cuuld  destroy  it,  like  any  other  weed 
or  pest? — The  thing,  in  due  time,  could  be  accom- 
plished. They  now  must  consider  it  a  decree  of 
Providence,  and  submit  to  the  evil  with  but  little  re- 
sistance. 

Is  there  another  case  where  the  Author  of  nature, 
who  instructs  us  tu  smv  and  to  reap,  promising  a  sure 
reward  if  the  weeds  and  brambles  are  diligently  re- 
moved, where  the  profits  of  our  labor  are  suddenly 
converted  into  miserable  pests?  It  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  pctple\ing  to  the  most  pious  mind  to  com- 
prehend the  consistency  of  this  supposed  operation  in 
nature.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Gud,  ihrouKh  llie  various  evolutions  and 
changes  of  nature,  to  exert  ourselves  to  perfect  every 
thing  we  are  made  stewards  of. — Can  it  be  that 
science,  and  the  Author  of  its  principles,  do  not  har- 
monize? We  should  live  to  little  purpose,  as  rational 
beings,  if,  in  our  investigations,  we  did  not  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  the  works  of  the  Deity.  How  many 
are  the  grave  and  interesting  subjects  which  might 
be  discussed  in  a  society  of  men  devoted  to  improve- 
ments in  agriculture? 

Added  to  the  usual  stimulus  of  exhibitions,  pre- 
miums, sales  of  stuck,  Stc.  &.C.,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
library  would  not  only  increase  the  interest,  add  to 
the  faciluies,  pronjoie  investigation,  encourage  com- 
munications and  free  exchanges  of  oiiinion  and  senti- 
ment, but  ensure  the  most  substantial  benefits,  through 
a  just  pride  of  profession,  in  the  accumulation  of  all 
the  knowledge  their  own  means  could  procure,  or 
their  friends  present.  A  room  appropriated  to  such 
object,  of  sufficient  size,  to  be  a  deposit  for  models  of 
all  useful  inventions  or  improvements  in  agricultural 
implements,  drawings,  Stc.  &c.  where  farmers  could 
retire  at  their  pleasure  from  the  busy  and  unpleasant 
scenes  of  litigation,  to  spend  a  social  hour,  communi- 
cate or  receive  some  useful  suggestion,  or  specimen  of 
their  observation,  research  or  toil. 

These  hints  have  been  thrown  out  with  a  hope  that 
this  subject  will  be  seriously  espoused  by  those  who 
will  adopt,  cherish  and  defend  it,  from  a  conviction  of 
its  deep  and  superior  interest.  K.  K.  Meade. 


HORTICULTURE. 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
ON  CULTIVATING  THE  VINE  IN  FRANCE. 
Extracted  and  abridged  from  a  Treatise  by 

C.    Chaptal,  OS  THE    CCLTIVATION  OF  THE  ViNE 
AND  MAKING   WlNES. 

The  effects  of  Climate,  Soil,  Exponire,  Seasons,  and 
Culture,  on  the  quality  of  the  Wines. 
Climate.— All  climates  are  not  suited  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Vine.  Though  it  seems  to  vegetate  with 
vigor  in  northern  climates,  yet  the  fruit  does  not  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity;  and  it  is  an  in- 
variable fact,  thai  beyond  the  50lh  degree  of  latitude, 
the  juice  of  the  grape  does  not  attain"  that  fermenta- 
tion which  converts  it  into  a  sound  wine.  In  the 
north,  grapes  abound  with  the  principles  of  putrefac- 
tion, but  contain  scarcely  any  element  of  spirituous 
fermentation;  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit, 
having  experienced  the  phenomena  of  fermentation, 
produces  a  sour  liquor,  in  which  there  exists  only  that 


proportion  of  alcohol  necessary    for   interrupting   the 
movements  of  putrid  fermentation. 

The  Vine  therefore,  as  well  as  otlier  productions  of 
nature,  has  climates  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  between 
the  -lOth  and  50th  degrees  of  latitude,  that  this  ve- 
getable production  can  be  cultivated  with  any  degree 
of  advantage.  It  is  between  these  points  that  the 
most  celebrated  vineyards  are  found,  and  the  countries 
richest  in  wines,  such  as  Spati,  Portugal,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  J^tyria,  Corinllua,  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  a  part  of  Greece. 

lint  of  all  countries,  none  perhaps  presents  so  hap- 
py a  situation  for  the  Vine,  as  France;  none  exhibits 
so  large  an  extent  of  vineyards,  nor  exposures  more 
varied;  and  no  country  has  such  an  astonishing  variety 
of  temperature.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  tu 
the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Vine  is  almost  every 
where  cultivated;  and  in  this  vast  extent  the  mos't 
agreeable  and  most  spirituous  wines  are  to  be  found. 
But  though  climate  stamps  a  general  and  indelible 
character  on  its  productions,  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances which  modify  and  limit  its  action;  and  it  is 
only  by  carefully  altending  to  what  each  of  them  pro- 
duces that  we  can  be  able  to  discover  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate alone.  It  is  thus  that  we  often  find  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  wine  united  under  the  same  climate, 
because  the  soil,  exposure,  and  cultivaiion,  modify  and 
mask  the  immediate  action  of  that  grand  agent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Vine  plants 
which  do  not  leave  us  the  choice  of  cultivatinor  them 
indiscriminately  in  any  latitude  at  pleasure.  Soil, 
climate,  exposure,  and  cultivation,  ought  all  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  their  inflexible  nature,  as  the  least  viola- 
tion of  this  natural  character  essentially  alters  the 
product.  Thus  the  Vines  of  Greece,  transported  to 
Italy,  no  longer  produce  the  same  wine;  and  those  of 
Falernum,  cultivated  at  the  bottom  of  Vesuvius,  have 
changed  their  nature.  It  is  confirmed  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  the  plants  of  Burgundy,  transported  to 
the  south,  no  longer  produce  wines  so  agreeable  and 
delicate. 

The  characters  by  which  certain  Vines  are  distin- 
guished, cannot  be  re-produced  in  different  sites;  for 
this  purpose  the  constant  influence  of  the  same  cause 
is  necessary,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  unite  them  all, 
the  consequence  must  be  changes  and  modifications. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  warm  climates,  by 
favoring  the  formation  of  the  saccharine  principle, 
must  produce  wines  highly  spirituous,  as  sugar  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  such  wines.  But  the  fer- 
mentation must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
decompose  all  the  sugar  of  the  grapes,  otherwise  the 
result  will  be  wines  exceedingly  luscious  and  sweet, 
as  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the  southern  countries, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  saccharine  juice  of  the 
grapes  is  too  much  concentrated  to  experience  a  com- 
plete decomposition. 

The  cold  climates  can  give  birth  only  to  weak  and 
exceedingly  aqueous  wines,  w  hich  have  sometimes  an 
agreeable  flavor:  the  g-rapes  in  which  scarcely  any 
saccharine  principle  exists  cannot  contribute  towards 
the  production  of  alcohol,  which  forms  the  whole 
strength  of  wines.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
heat  from  the  fermentation  of  these  grapes  is  very 
moderate,  the  aromatic  principle  is  preserved  in  its 
full  force,  and  contributes  to  render  these  liquors  ex- 
ceeedingly  agreeable,  though  weak. 

Soil. — The  Vine  grows  every  where,  and  if  we 
could  judge  of  the  quality  of  it  by  the  vigor  of  its 
vegetation,  it  is  in  fat  and  moist  soil,  well  dunged, 
that  it  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But  we  are  taught  by 
experience  that  the  goodness  of  wine  is  never  propor- 
tioned to  the  force  of  the  Vine.  We  may  therefore 
say,  that  Nature,  desirous  to  assign  to  each  quality  of 
soil  a  peculiar  production,  has  reserved  dry  light  soil 
for  the  Vine,  and  has  entrusted  the  cultivation  of  corn 
to  fat  and  well  nurtured  land. 

"Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uva:." 

Strong  argillaceous  earth  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the 


cultivation  of  the  V'ine,  for  not  only  are  the  roots  pre- 
vented from  extending  themselves  in  ramifications,  a8 
is  the  case  in  fat  and  compact  soil,  but  the  facility 
with  which  these  strata  are  penetrated  by  water,  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  they  retain  it,  maintains  a 
permanent  slate  of  humidity,  which  rols  the  root,  and 
gives  to  all  the  Vines,  symptoms  of  weakness,  which 
soon  end  in  their  destruction. 

'I  here  are  some  kinds  of  strong  earth  which  do  not 
possess  those  hurtful  qualities  that  belong  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous soil  above  mentioned.  Here  the  Vine 
grows  and  vegetates  in  freedom;  but  this  strength  of 
vegetation  still  essentially  hurts  the  good  qualities  of 
the  grapes,  which  can  with  diflicully  acquire  maturity, 
and  gives  the  wine  neither  spirit  "nor  flavor.  This 
kind  of  soil,  however,  is  sometimes  set  apart  for  the 
Vine,  because  its  abundance  makes  up  for  its  quality, 
and  because  it  is  often  moreadvantageous  lor  the  farmer 
to  cultivate  the  Vine  than  to  sow  corn;  besides,  these 
weak  but  abundant  wines,  furnish  a  beverage  suited 
to  laborers  of  every  class,  and  are  attended  with  ad- 
vantage in  regard  to  distillation,  as  the  Vines  require- 
little  culture. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  farmers  that  moist  soil  is  not 
proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  If  the  soil, 
continually  moistened,  is  ol  a  fat  nature,  the  plant 
languishes  in  it,  rots,  and  dies;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  soil  be  open,  light  and  calcareous,  the  vegetation 
may  be  strong  and  vigorous,  but  the  wine  arisi'ng  frona 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  aqueous,  weak,  and  destitute  of 
flavor.  Calcareous  soil,  in  general,  is  proper  for  the 
Vine;  being  arid,  dried,  and  light,  it  affords  a  proper 
support  to  the  plant.  The  water  with  which  it  be- 
comes occasionally  impregnated,  circulates,  and  freely 
penetrates  through  the  whole  stratum;  the  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  roots  imbibe  it  at  every  pore;  and 
in  all  these  points  of  view  calcareous  soil  is  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  Vine.  In  general,  vvines  produced  in 
calcareous  soil  are  spirituous,  and  the  cullivatior.  is  so 
much  the  easiei,  as  the  soil  is  light  and  not  strongly 
connected;  besides  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
dry  soils  appear  exclusively  destined  fur  the  Vine:  the 
want  of  water,  mold,  and  manure,  oppose  the  idea 
of  other  cultivation.  But  there  are  some  kinds  of 
soils  still  more  favorable  to  the  Vine;  those  which  are 
at  the  same  time  light  and  jebbly:  the  root  easily 
forces  itself  through  a  soil,  which  by  a  mixture  of 
light  earth  and  pebbles,  is  rendered  exceedingly  per- 
meable. The  stratum  of  galets,  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  defends  it  from  the  raging  ardor 
of  the  sun;  and  while  the  stem  and  the  grapes  receive 
the  benign  influence  of  that  luminary,  the  root,  pro- 
perly moistened,  furnishes  the  juice  necessary  for  the 
labor  of  vegetation. 

Volcanic  earth  also  produces  delicious  wines.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  different  parts  of  the 
south  of  France,  that  the  most  vigorous  Vines,  and 
the  most  capital  wines  were  produced  among  the  re- 
mains of  volcanoes.  The  wines  of  Tokay,  and  the 
best  wines  of  Italy,  are  the  production  of  volcanic 
soil.  The  last  Bishop  of  Adge,  dug  up,  and  planted 
with  Vines,  the  old  volcano,  of  the  mountain,  at  Ihe 
bottom  of  which  that  ancient  town  is  situated,  and 
these  plantations  form  at  present  one  of  the  richest 
vineyards  in  that  canton. 

There  are  points  in  which  Ihe  granite  does  not  pre- 
sent that  hardness  and  unalterability,  which  generally 
form  the  character  of  that  rock:  in  these  places  it  is 
pulverulent,  and  appears  like  dry  sand.  It  is  among 
these  remains,  that  the  Vine  is  cultivated  in  several 
parts  of  France,  and  the  wine  is  of  superior  quality. 
The  famous  Hermitage  Wine  is  produced  in  such  a 
situation.  The  farmer,  more  anxious  to  obtain  wine 
of  a  good  quality  than  abundant  vintage,  will  establish 
his  vineyard  in  light  pebbly  soil,  and  not  make  choice 
of  a  fat  rich  soil,  unless  he  intends  to  sacrifice  quality 
to  quantity. 

Exposure. — The  same  climate,  the  same  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  same  soil,  often  furnish  wines  of  very 
different  qualities.     We  daily  see  some  mountain,  tlii 
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summit  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with  vines,  pre- 
sent in  its  different  aspects,  astonishing-  varieties  in 
the  wines  it  produces. 

The  most  favorable  exposure  for  the  vine,  is  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  south.  Small  hills,  rising 
above  a  plain,  intersected  by  a  stream  of  pure  water, 
give  the  best  wine,  but  these  hills  ought  not  to  be 
too  close  to  each  other.  A  northern  exposure  has  at 
all  times  been  considered  as  most  fatal  to  the  grapes:* 
they  always  remain  harsh,  sour,  and  destitute  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  and  the  wine  must  participate  in 
these  bad  qualities.  A  south  exposure  is  also  not 
very  favorable:  the  earth,  dried  by  the  heat  in  the  day 
time,  presents  towards  evening,  to  the  oblique  rays 
of  the  sun,  an  and  soil  destitute  of  moisture.  The 
sun,  which  by  its  position,  penetrates  then  under  the 
vine,  and  darts  its  rays  upon  the  grapes,  which  have  no 
longer  any  shelter,  dries  and  heats  them,  ripens  them 
prematurely,  and  checks  the  vegetation  before  the  pe- 
riod of  fulness  and  maturity  has  arrived. 

Seasons. — The  influence  of  the  seasons,  on  the 
vine,  is  so  well  known  in  all  countries  where  vine- 
yards are  planted,  that  long  before  the  vintage,  the 
nature  of  the  wine  may  be  predicted.  In  general 
when  the  season  is  cold,  the  wine  is  harsh,  and  has  a 
bad  taste;  when  rainy,  it  is  abundant,  weak,  and  not 
at  all  spirituous:  it  is  therefore  destined  for  distilla- 
tion, at  least  in  the  south  of  France,  because  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  drink,  and  difficult  to  preserve. 

The  rains  which  come  on  when  the  vintage  ap- 
proaches, are  always  the  most  dangerous:  the  grapes 
have  neither  time  nor  sufficient  strength  to  mature 
the  juices,  and  they  become  filled  with  a  liquid  which 
holds  in  solution  too  small  a  quantity  of  sugar,  for  the 
produce  of  the  decomposition,  to  be  either  strung  or 
spirituous.  The  rains  which  fall  when  the  grapes 
are  increasing  in  size,  are  exceedingly  favorable. 

Winds  are  always  prejudicial  to  the  vine;  tlicy  dry 
up  the  branches,  the  grapes  and  the  soil;  they  pro- 
duce, particularly  in  strong  soil,  a  hard  compact  crust, 
which  impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  air  and  water, 
and  by  these  means  maintain  around  theroots,  a  putrid 
moisture,  which  tends  to  corrupt  them. 

B'ogs  are  also  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  vine; 
they  are  destructive  to  the  blossoms,  and  do  essential 
injury  to  the  grapes. 

Though  heat  be  necessary  for  ripening  the  grapes, 
giving  them  a  saccharine  taste  and  a  good  flavoi,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that  its  action  alone, 
can  produce  every  effect  required.  It  can  be  consi- 
dered only  as  a  means  necessary  for  maturation,  which 
supposes  that  the  earth  is  sufficiently  furnished  with 
the  juices  that  ought  to  supply  the  materials.  Heat 
is  necessary,  but  this  heat  must  not  be  exercised  on 
dried  earth,  for  in  that  case,  it  burns  rather  than  vi- 
vifies. The  good  state  of  vines,  and  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  grapes,  depend,  then,  on  a  just  proportion, 
a  perfect  equilibrium,  between  the  water,  which  fur- 
nishes the  aliment  to  the  plants,  and  the  heat,  that 
alone  can  facilitate  its  maturation. 

Culture. — The  vine  grows  naturally  in  Florida, 
America,  and  almost  every  part  of  Peru.  In  the  south 
of  France,  almost  all  the  hedges  abound  with  wild 
vines;  but  the  grapes  they  bear,  are  always  smaller, 
and  though  they  come  to  maturity,  they  never  ac- 
quire the  exquisite  taste  of  the  grapes  which  are  cul- 
tivated.—  The  vine,  then,  is  the  work  of  Nature,  but 


•  Note. — The  general  principles,   in  regard  to  the 

influence   of  exposure,   admit  of  many  exceptions 

The  famous  vineyards  of  Epernai  and  Vorsenai,  in  the 
mountain  of  Rheinis,  are  fully  exposed  to  the  north,  in 
a  latitude  so  northern  for  vines,  that  it  is  in  those  places 
where  the  region  of  the  vine  suddenly  terminates  un- 
der that  meridian. 

The  vineyards  of  Nuits  and  Beaune,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  Beaugenci  and  Blois,  lie  to  the  east;  those  of 
Loire  and  Cher,  lie  indiscriminately  towards  the  north 
and  south.  The  excellent  hills  of  Seaumur,  face  the 
north;  and  the  best  wines  of  Angurs,  are  produced 
from  vines  which  grow  in  all  exposures. 


Art  changes  its  products,  by  bringing  the  culture  of  it 
to  perfection.  The  difference  which  exists  at  pre- 
sent, between  the  cultivated  vine,  and  that  which 
grows  wild,  is  the  same  as  that  established  by  Art, 
between  the  vegetables  of  our  gardens,  and  those  of 
the  same  kind  which  grow  naturally  in  the  fields. — 
The  soil,  where  the  vine  is  planted,  requires  great 
care:  it  should  often  be  dug  up,  but  should  not  have 
the  manure  necessary  to  other  plantations.  It  must 
here  be  remarked,  that  all  those  causes  which  power- 
fully concur  to  give  activity  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
vine,  alter  the  quality  of  the  grapes;  and  here,  as  in 
other  delicate  cases,  the  culture  ought  to  be  directed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  plant  may  receive  only 
scanty  nourishment,  if  grapes  of  a  good  quality  are 
required.  The  celebrated  Olivier  de  Series,  says  on 
this  subject,  that  "by  a  public  decree,  dunging  is 
forbidden  at  Gaillar,  for  fear  of  lessening  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  white  wines,  with  which  the  people  of 
that  district  supply  their  neighbors  of  Toulouse,  Mon- 
tauban,  Castres,  and  other  places."  There  are  some 
persons,  however,  who,  in  order  to  increase  the  crop, 
dung  their  vines,  but  they  thus  sacrifice  the  quality 
to  the  quantity.  The  dung  most  favorable  to  the 
vine,  is  that  of  pigeons  or  poultry:  dung  fostid,  or  too 
putrid,  should  be  carefully  rejected,  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  observation,  that  the  wine  often  contracts 
from  it,  a  very  disagreeable  taste. 

In  the  Isles  of  llhi  and  Olcron,  the  vines  are  ma- 
nured with  sea-weed;  but  the  wine  thence  acquires  a 
bad  quality,  and  retains  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
plants.  Chasseron  observes,  that  the  same  plants 
decomposed  into  mold,  manure  the  vine  with  advan- 
tage, and  increase  the  quantity  without  injuring  its 
quality.  Experience  has  also  taught  him,  that  the 
ashes  of  sea-weed  form  excellent  manure  for  the 
vine.  This  able  agriculturist  is  of  opinion  that  ve- 
getable manure  is  nut  attended  with  the  same  incon- 
venience as  animal  manure;  but  he  thinks,  and  with 
justice,  that  the  former  cannot  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, except  when  employed  in  the  state  of  mold. 

The  method  of  cultivating  vines  on  poles  or  props, 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  climate; — this  method 
belongs  to  cold  countries,  where  the  vine  has  need  of 
the  whole  heat  of  the  sun.  By  raising  them,  there- 
fore, on  poles  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground, 
the  earth  being  uncovered,  receives  all  the  activity  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant  is 
completely  exposed  to  this  action.  Another  advan- 
tage of  cultivating  on  props,  is,  that  it  allows  the 
vines  to  be  placed  nearer  to  each  other,  and  thus  the 
produce  is  multiplied.  But  in  warmer  climates,  the 
earth  requires  to  be  sheltered  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun;  and  the  grapes  themselves  have  need  of 
being  protected  from  its  scorching  rays;  and  to  ac- 
complish this,  the  vines  are  suffered  to  creep  on  the 
ground;  they  then,  every  where,  forma  covering  suf- 
ficiently thick  and  close,  to  defend  the  earth  and  a 
great  part  of  the  grapes,  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun.  But  when  the  increase  of  the  grapes  has  attain- 
ed its  maximum,  and  nothing  is  necessary  but  to 
bring  them  to  maturity,  the  cultivators  collect  in  bun- 
dles the  different  branches  uf  the  vine,  uncover  the 
grapes,  and  by  these  means  facilitate  the  maturation. 
In  this  case,  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  by  prop- 
ping; but  recourse  is  had  to  this  method  only  when 
the  grapes  are  too  abundant,  or  when  the  vines  grow 
in  a  soil  too  fat  or  humid.  In  some  countries,  the 
vine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  which  produces  nearly 
the  same  effect;  in  others,  the  pedicle  of  the  grape  is 
twisted,  to  hasten  the  maturity,  by  checking  the  ve- 
getation. The  ancients,  according  to  Pliny,  prepared 
their  sweet  wines  in  this  manner. 

The  method  of  pruning  the  vine  has  also  a  great 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  wine.  The  greater 
the  number  of  branches  left  to  one  vine,  the  more 
abundant  the  grapes,  but  the  worse  the  quality  of  the 
wine. 

We  may  consider  the  quality  of  the  soil  as  the 
work  of  Nature;  all  the  art  consists  in  stirring  it,  and 


turning  it  several  times,  at  favorable  periods;  by  these 
means,  it  is  freed  from  noxious  plants,  and  is  better 
prepared  for  receiving  water,  and  for  transmitting  it 
with  more  ease  to  the  plant;  the  air  can  also  pene- 
trate to  it  with  more  ease;  and  thus  all  these  condi- 
tions necessary  for  proper  vegetation,  are  united. — 
When  on  account  oi  some  particular  speculations,  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  greater  abundance  of  wine, 
and  when  the  quality  may  be  sacrificed  to  this  consi- 
deration, the  vines,  in  that  case,  may  be  dunged,  more 
shoots  may  be  allowed  to  the  stems,and  all  the  causes 
which  can  multiply  the  grapes,  may  be  united. 

I  remain,  yours,  &.c.  J.  T 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
PEACH  TREES. 

In  this  neighborhood  at  present  we  have  very  few 
peaches,  the  blossom  buds  having  been  killed  in  the 
winter.  This  loss  never  occurs  in  this  district,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  a  former  article,  except  when  the 
buds  have  been  started  by  the  warmth  of  the  weather, 
either  at  the  close  of  autumn,  or  sometime  during  the 
winter;  and  then  some  ten  or  fil'teen  degrees  of  frost 
may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

Owing  to  the  great  mildness  and  wetness  of  last 
autumn,  several  plants  vegetated  in  my  garden,  which 
usually  remain  dormant  till  spring;  and  I  had  there- 
fore supposed  that  the  flower  buds  of  the  peach  tree 
had  also  vegetated  at  that  time.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances had  been  observed:  Many  peach  trees  on 
the  high  lands,  several  miles  further  back  from  the 
Cayuga  lake  than  my  garden,  400  or  500  feet  more 
elevated,  and  consequently  where  it  was  several  de- 
grees colder  in  winter,  are  loaded  with  fruit;  but  the 
few  blossoms  which  we  had  were  chiefly  on  tlie  tallest 
trees  near  the  tops.  It  therefore  appears  that  in  low 
situations,  the  warmth  was  great  enough  to  start  the 
buds;  and  that  it  was  very  sensibly  greater  near  the 
ground,  at  this  place,  than  at  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or 
on  the  high  lands  further  back  from  the  lake. 

None  of  those  circumstances  however,  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  buds  were  started  in  autumn,  or 
during  the  great  thaw  in  the.  first  month;  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  have  been  more  recently  observed, 
are  more  to  this  point:  one  of  my  neighbors  has  a  low 
peach  tree  which  had  been  covered  up  in  part  by  a 
snow  drift,  and  that  part  is  loaded  with  fruit.  The 
same  thing  occurred  to  the  lowest  branch  of  one  of 
my  peach  trees  with  the  same  result.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  these  branches  lay  dormant 
in  the  snow,  while  the  warm  air  above  them  caused 
the  other  buds  to  vegetate;  and  consequently  that  this 
happened  in  the  winter. 

To  prevent  peach  buds  from  starling  in  winter,  or 
too  early  in  spring,  it  has  been  proposed  to  pile  snow 
or  ice  round  the  roots;  but  from  the  above  circum- 
stances the  plan  must  appear  futile.  D.  T. 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

On   the  Cultivation  of  the    Chrysanthemum 

Ikdicum. 
Gentlemen:  December,  1831. 

I  observe  in  your  number  for  November,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  flowers  upon  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
which,  you  purpose  to  give  one  or  more  papers.  Be- 
ing an  admirer  of  the  flower,  as  it  enlivens  the  dreari- 
ness of  winter,  I  have  long  since  cultivated  it;  and 
latterly,  by  the  mode  described  in  Loudon's  "Ency- 
clopodia  of  Gardening,"  article  G475;  but  the  daily 
trouble  of  watering,  for  five  months  in  the  year,  with 
liquid  manure,  although  there  recommended  as  "sim- 
ple," "elegant,"  &c.  is  troublesome,  and  most  inele- 
gant. 

The  last  two  years,  the  continual  rains  nentraliaed 
the  benefits  of  the  liquid  manure,  by  washing  it  away, 
and  I  consequently  had  a  bad  show  of  bloom;  but  ob- 
serving some  of  the  old  stocks,  which  had  been  pnt 
in  a  bye-place,  bloom  abundantly,  although  never  at- 
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tended  to,  I  was  induced  to  seek  for  llie  cause,  which  I 
soon  concluded  to  be.trom  the  roots  having  found  (lieir 
way  into  I  lie  soil  beneath;  I,  at  once,  determined  to 
avail  mjsell'of  the  circumstance,  this  year. 

In  the  month  of  April,  I  took  cullings,  and  placed 
them  in  a  greenhouse,  (a  cucumber-frame  would  do) 
where,  in  iliout  three  weeks,  I  found  them  well  root- 
ed; they  were  then  potted,  some  one,  and  others  two 
or  tliree  in  a  pot,"  about  five  inches  across,  filled  with 
light  rich  mold.  Having  provided  a  piece  of  rich 
ground,  in  a  damp  situation,  the  same  was  dug  a  spit 
deep,  and  a  trench  made;  into  which,  the  pots,  as 
well  as  the  old  stocks,  were  put,  two  inches  apart,  up 
to  their  rims,  the  trench  filled  up,  and  some  half-rot- 
ted dung  put  over  the  pots,  to  the  depth  of  four  inch- 
es, iu  order  lo  keep  the  ground  moist.  Here  they 
remained  uiilil  the  i-2d  of  October,  without  being  once 
watered;  when  the  early-flowering  ones  being  in  full 
blossom,  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse,— and  by 
the  5lb  of  November,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  frust,  the  whole  were  so  removed.  The  roots 
that  had  found  their  way  into  the  soil,  (which  they 
had  very  abundantly)  were  cut  off,  and  I  find  that  by 
keeping  a  pan  full  of  water  to  each  pot,  so  far  from 
their  durability  being  less,  they  have  remained  longer 
in  bloom,  than  any  I  have  before  flowered,  which  i 
attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  grossness  of  the 
foliage, — a  few  only  of  those  first  put  into  the  green- 
house, showing  a  disposition  to  fade,  on  the  25th  of 
November.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  their  luxuriance 
has  arisen  from  the  great  extent  of  rich  soil,  into 
which  the  roots  were  able  to  find  their  way.  I  adopt- 
ed the  same  mode  with  the  class  of  exotic  Salvias, 
and  my  gnenhouse  now  presents  an  uninterrupted 
scene  of  brilliant  flowers. 

An  Amateur  Gardener. 

MISCEZiZiAVrEOVS. 


(From  Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons.) 

"Lift  vp  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are 
white  already  to  harvest." — John  iv.  35. 

AUGUST. 

Around  him  ply  the  reaper  band, 
'\Vith  lightsome  heart  and  eager  hand, 
And  mirth  and  music  cheer  the  toil, — 
AVhile  sheaves  that  stud  the  russet  sodl, 
And  sickles  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
Tell  jocund  Autumn  is  begun.  Pringle. 

The  grand  feature  of  this  month  is  Corn  H.^rvest. 
It  is  a  time  for  universal  gladness  of  heart.  Nature 
has  completed  her  most  important  operations.  She 
has  ripened  her  best  fruits,  and  a  thousand  hands  are 
ready  to  reap  ihem  with  joy.  It  is  a  gladdening  sight 
to  stand  upon  some  eminence  and  behold  the  yellow 
hues  of  harvest  amid  the  dark  relief  of  hedges  and 
trees,  to  see  the  shocks  standing  thickly  in  a  land  of 
peace;  the  partly  reaped  fields — and  the  clear,  cloud- 
less sky,  shedding  over  all  its  lustre.  There  is  a  so- 
lemn splendor,  a  mellowness  and  maturity  of  beauty 
thrown  over  the  landscape.  The  wheat  crops  shine 
on  the  hills  and  slopes  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it 
"like  golden  shields  cast  down  from  the  sun."  For 
the  lovers  of  solitary  rambles,  for  all  who  desire  to 
feel  the  pleasures  of  a  thankful  heart,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  happiness  of  the  simple  and  lowly,  now  is 
the  time  to  stroll  abroad.  They  will  find  beauty  and 
enjoyment  spread  abundantly  before  them.  They  will 
find  the  mowers  sweeping  down  the  crops  of  pale  barley 
every  spiked  ear  of  which,  so  lately  looking  up  brave- 
ly at  the  sun,  is  now  bent  downward  in  a  modest  and 
graceful  curve,  as  if  abashed  at  his  ardent  and  inces- 
sant gaze.  They  will  find  them  cutting  down  the 
mstling  oats,  each  followed  by  an  attendant  rustic 
who  gathers  the  swath  into  sheaves  from  the  tender 


•  The  union  of  two  or  three  different  colours,  pro' 
duces  a  most  pleasing  appearance. 


green  of  the  young  clover,  which,  commonly  sown 
with  oats  to  constitute  the  future  crop,  is  now  show- 
ing itself  luxnrianlly.  l!ut  it  is  in  the  wheal  field 
that  all  the  jollity  and  gladness,  and  picturesquoness 
of  harvest  is  concentrated.  Wheat  is  more  particu- 
larly the  food  uf  man.  Barley  aftbrds  him  a  whole- 
some but  much  abused  potation; — the  oat  is  welcome 
to  the  homely  board  of  ihe  hardy  mountaineers,  but 
W'lieat  is  especially,  and  every  where  the  "stafl"  of 
life."  To  reap  and  gather  it  in,  every  creature  of  the 
hamlet  is  assembled.  The  farmer  is  in  the  field,  like 
a  rural  king  among  his  people — the  laborer,  old  or 
young,  is  there  to  collect  what  he  has  sown  with 
toil,  and  watched  in  its  growth  with  pride;  the  dame 
has  left  her  wheel  and  her  shady  cottage,  and  with 
sleeve  defended  arms,  scorns  to  do  less  than  the  best 
of  them: — the  blooming  damsel  is  there,  adding  her 
sunny  beauty  to  that  of  universal  nature;  the  boy  cuts 
down  the  slalks  which  overtop  his  head;  children 
glean  amongst  the  shocks;  and  even  the  unvvalkable 
infant,  sits  propt  with  sheaves,  and  plays  with  the 
stubble,  and 

With  all  its  twined  flowers. 
Such  groups  are  often  seen  in  the  wheat  field  as  de- 
serve the  immortality  of  the  pencil.  There  is  some- 
thing too  about  wheat  harvest  which  carries  back  the 
mind  and  feasts  it  with  the  pleasures  of  antiquity. — 
The  sickle  is  almost  the  only  implement  which  has 
descended  from  the  olden  times  in  its  pristine  simpli- 
city— to  the  present  hour  neither  altering  its  form,  nor 
becoming  obsolete  amid  all  the  fashions  and  improve- 
ments of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
those  scenes  of  rural  beauty  wliich  the  scripture  his- 
tory without  any  labored  description,  often  by  a  single 
stroke,  presents  so  livingly  to  the  imagination;  as  it 
was  when  tender  thoughts  passed 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 
When  the  minstrel-king  wandered  through  the  soli- 
tudes of  Paran,  or  fields  reposing  at  the  feet  of  Car- 
mel;  or  "as  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  the  child  of  the  good 
Shunamite  Avont  out  to  his  father  to  the  reapers.  And 
he  said  unto  his  father.  My  head,  my  head!  And  he 
said  to  a  lad,  Carry  him  to  his  mother.  And  when  he 
had  taken  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  mother,  he 
sate  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died."  2  Kings, 
c.  iv.  IS— 20. 

Let  no  one  say  it  is  not  a  season  of  happiness  to  the 
toiling  peasantry;  I  know  that  it  is.  In  the  days  of 
boyhood  I  have  partaken  their  harvest  labours,  and 
listened  to  the  overflowingsof  their  hearts  as  they  sate 
amid  the  sheaves  beneath  the  fine  blue  sky,  or  among 
the  rich  herbage  of  some  green  headland  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  while  the  cool  keg  plentifully  replen- 
ished the  horn,  and  sweet  after  exertion  were  the  con- 
tents of  the  harvest-field  basket.  I  know  that  the  poor 
harvesters  are  amongst  the  most  thankful  conlempla- 
tors  of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  though  so  little  of  it 
falls  lo  their  share.  To  them  harvest  comes  as  an  an- 
nual festivity.  To  their  healthful  frames,  the  heat  of 
the  open  fields,  which  would  oppress  the  languid  and 
relaxed,  is  but  an  exhilarating  and  pleasant  glow. 
The  inspiration  of  the  clear  sky  above,  and  of  scenes 
of  plenty  around  them,  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  drawn  from  their  several  dwellings,  at 
this  bright  season;  open  their  hearts  and  give  a  life  to 
their  memories;  and  many  an  anecdote  and  history 
from  "the  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  are  there  related 
which  need  only  to  pass  through  the  mind  of  a  Words- 
worth or  a  Crabbe,  to  become  immortal  in  their  mirth 
or  woe. 

Birds  are  now  seen  wandering  about  in  large  flocks, 
having  completed  all  their  summer  cares,  and  now 
enjoy  the  range  of  earth  and  air  in  one  long  holyday, 
till  their  companies  shall  be  thinned  by  gunpowder 
and  winter  weather. 

This  glowing  month  frequently  presents  splendid 
appearances  in  the  highly  electric  clouds.  In  August, 
1827, 1  was  walking  in  the  country  early  in  the  morn- 


ing. The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  till  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon.  The  country  was  then  gradually 
obscured  by  a  thick  haze,  which  about  an  hour  after- 
wards soared  steadily  but  rapidly  aloft,  leaving  the 
landscape  as  clear  as  before,  but  filling  the  sky  with 
an  unbroken  expanse  of  motionless  cloud.  1  returned 
in  Ihe  evening;  the  heavens  and  earth  exhibited  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  landscape  possessed  a 
striking  lustre  and  clearness,  and  was  brought,  as  it 
were,  immediately  to  the  eye  by  that  efrect  of  trans- 
parent vapor  which  often  precedes  Ihunderslorms. — 
The  vault  of  heaven  was  strewn  with  what  are  call- 
ed horse-tail  clouds,  some  while,  drawn  out  like  webs 
of  some  light  and  transparent  texture,  suddenly  seized 
and  tossed  about  by  a  giant  hand,  and  curling  up  at 
their  extremities  like  tempestuous  and  foamy  billows. 
In  the  west  the  setting  sun  cast  up  his  lines  of  radi- 
ating beams  to  the  zenith,  which  appeared  to  lie  an- 
swered in  the  east  by  corresponding  radiations  of  black 
lines,  which  crossed  the  clouds  directly  into  the  high- 
er heavens.  These  vanished  with  the  sun.  The  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  during  this  time  was  intolerable, 
and  the  evening  terminated  by  a  night  of  tremendous 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  symptoms  of  the 
year's  decline  press  upon  our  atlenlion.  The  morning 
and  evening  air  has  an  autumnal  freshness;  the 
hedge-fruit  has  acquired  a  tinge  of  ruddiness;  the  ber- 
ries of  the  mountain-ash  have  assumed  their  beautiful 
orange  hue;  and  swallows  twitter  as  they  fly,  or  sit 
perched  in  a  row  upon  a  rail,  or  the  dead  bough  of  a 
tree.  The  swift  has  taken  its  departure.  That  beau- 
tiful phenomenon,  the  while  fog,  is  again  beheld  roll- 
ing its  snowy  billows  along  the  valleys;  the  dark  tops 
of  trees  emerging  from  it  as  from  a  flood. 

Hops  are  gathered  this  month.  We  cannot  boast 
of  our  vineyards;  but  we  question  whether  Italy  itself 
can  show  a  more  beautiful  or  picturesque  scene  than 
an  English  hop-garden  in  picking  lime.  The  hops, 
which  have  luxuriantly  climbed  to  the  very  lops  of 
their  poles,  hang  on  all  sides  their  heavy  heads  of 
scaly  flowers  in  festoons  and  garlands,  and  the  groups 
of  pickers,  seated  in  the  open  air  beneath  the  clear 
lustre  of  an  autumnal  sky,— age  in  its  contentment, 
and  youth  in  its  joy, — and  the  boys  and  girls,  which 
carry  to  them  the  poles,  covered  with  all  their  nod- 
ding honors,  may  match,  for  objects  of  interest,  the 
lioht  forms  and  dark  eyes  of  Italy. 


Why  is  barley  freed  from  its  bran  for  domestic  pur- 
poses? 

Because  the  bran  contains  a  resin  of  a  pnrgative, 
and  even  acrimonious  nature.  Thus,  Scotch,  French, 
or  pearl  barley,  is  merely  common  barley,  kilndried, 
and  deprived  of  its  husks  or  bran  by  a  mill;  the  grains 
are  then  rounded,  and  cut  down  smaller,  and  lastly, 
whileued  in  their  own  meal. 

Why  should  rice  be  kept  in  large  piles  or  quanti- 
ties? 

Because  the  heat  will  not  then  allow  insects  lo 
live  in  the  inside  of  the  heap;  consequently,  the  great 
wastage  takes  place  at  the  oulside  surface.  Keeping 
rice,  therefore,  for  any  length  of  time,  either  in  small 
piles  or  in  bags,  is  ruinous. 

Why  is  lemon-juice  altered  by  keeping^ 
Because  the  mucilaginous  matter  which  it  contains 
is  very  soon  altered  by  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Why  do  seeds  grow  in  sand,  or  on  moistened  flan- 
nel? ,  •  .     . 

Because  of  the  air,  warmth,  and  water  which  they 
receive,  the  use  of  soil  being  quite  secondary  to  the 
growth  of  seeds  generally;  although  the  soil  at  length 
becomes  the  proper  means,  by  which  alone  the  plant 
can  arrive  at  perfection. 

Why  is  ginger  beer  the  most  refreshing  of  all  sum- 
mer drinks? 

Because  it  retains  its  carbonic  acid  for  a  length  ot 
time  in  the  glass;  and  ginger  has  this  remarkable 
property  of  occasioning  a  high,  close,  creamy  head 
upon  all  effervescing  hquors.— i^onoian. 
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Frices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  September  8. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Cotton,  View  Orleans. lOj 
a  .13:Upland,  .9ia.lli;  Alabama,  .94alli.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,yJ    13a  2 li;  Flax  13  a  144;  fiax,  Ame- 
rican  7  a  8.-  flaxseed,!  bush. clean ;  rough ; 

Ffour,  N.  Vork.bbl. a  6.50—;  Canal,  5. lo  a  6.00; 

Bait  H\vd-3t. a  7.00;  Rh'd.  city  mills   7.26  a ; 

country     a  6.25;   Alexand'a,  6.50  a  6.62;  Freder- 

icksburs    a—;   Petersg.  new, 6.50  a  6.75;  Kye  Flour, 

4.50  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.37  a  3  60  perhhd. 

16.00  a ;    Grain,  \Vheat,   North,  1.20  a ;  Vir; 

1.28  a  1.32;  Rye,  North, 70  a  76;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  76  a 

77;  Barley,  .—  a ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North, .41  a  .60; 

Pea3,white,dry,7bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  S.00;Pro- 
visions.  Beef,    mess  9.60  a  10.75;    prime    5.60  a  5.78 

cargo a ;  Lard,   'i-\a  9^;  Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

13.50  a  14.00;  prime  10.75  all. 50. 

PLANTATION  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Hose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rale,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  for  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient  landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  oti'ers  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvements  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  ronts  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command 
it. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.  0.  HORSEY, 

Sept.  7.     St.  PetenvUte,  Frederick  Co.  Marytand. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 
The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FOX  &  BORL\ND'S 
PATENT  THRKSHING  MACHINE,  for  all  the  State 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Maryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
important  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gets  in,  this,  with  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  them,  renders  it 
impossible  to  break  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  with  about 
one-half  the  power  required  by  other  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  also 
to.brcak  the  corncobs  sufficiently  fine  to  feed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complete,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
those  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  offers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  with  each  coun- 
ty right.  All  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  j.  s.  EASTMAN, 

Pratt,  near  Hanover  street,  Baltimore. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANl  S.TURNIF  SEED,&.c. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order. 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  Iheir  sale  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced. 

The  kinds  tiow  on  hand  are,  large  Early  Scarlet; 
large  dark  old  Pine;  French  red  Alpine  and  Faulkner's 
late  Scarlet,  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  $1  per  hundred; 
large  dark  musk  Hautboys;  new  black  musk  do;  white 
monthly;  scarlet  Lima;  Dawnton,  Wilmot's  superb  and 
Roseberry,  at  SO  cents  per  dozen,  or  g2  per  hundred. 

g:r^Our  nursery  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  the 
point  destined  at  its  commencement.  We  have  now 
closely  planted  about  13  acres  with  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

TURNIP  SEED  of  various  kinds  and  many  other 
fresh  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  of  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  of  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $500  was  offered  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
following  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  yeav  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  Wildair, 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  was  by  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair,  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  5.  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
llexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention, and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Truffle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m-  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Trulile,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2m» 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS  SEED. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store  a  quantity  of  Tall  Meadow  Oat 
Grass  Seed  of  this  year's  growth.  Price  ;jj2.50  per 
bushel.     Address,  I.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEEV— Fresh,  at  $2.25  per 
bushel,  for  sale  as  above. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  in  variety,  and  RHU- 
BARB PLANTS,  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Of- 
fice and  Seed  Store.     [For  particulars  see  No.  25. J 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SERD. 

100  bushels  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  just  received  and 
for  sale   by  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

Sept.  7. 


BAIiTIXSORZ:   FRIC£S   CUBB£X)T. 


B.ii.TiMORE  Market. — A  very  considerable  decline 
will  be  noticed  in  flour  and  wheat.  The  demand  for  the 
former  having  measurably  ceased,  the  price  of  both 
have  declined  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  wagon 
price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  §5.75.  In  other  articles 
there  is  no  material  change.  Our  quotations  of  wool 
are  made  from  actual  sales;  there  is  considerable  busi- 
ness doing  in  the  article. 

ToBAcco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrap|iery,suitableforsegars,  6.00  a  IS  00;yellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  0 .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  417  hhds.  Md.;  and  66 
hhds.  Ohio— total  603  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family, $7. 25  a  7.50;  super 

Howard-street, a ;eity  mills,   6.I24  0  . 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Mkai.  bbl.  3.50;  Grain,  best 

red  wheal,  $1.05  (1  1.07;   white  do a   — ;  Susq.  — 

—Corn,  white,  65  «  66,  yellow  65  n  66;  RvE,  "0  0  — 
—Oats,  —  0  SS.— Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  — a Timothv,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  87^— Lucerne  —  a  ST{  lb.— 

Barley.-Flaxseei  1.60  a  1.62-CottoN:  Va.8al0— Lou. 
9a  13— Alab.  S  a.  ll^-Tenn.  Sn.  — ;N.Car.8o.l0- 
Upland  80  lli-WiiisKEY,  hhds.  1st  p.  30  n ;  in  bbls. 

32  n  33 Wool.  HosAdi,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 

33  (J  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  2So  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarlerdo  16  a  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, to  11 ,5215  c  — ;  Countiy,  dew-rotted, — 
a  7c  lb.  water-rotted,  7a  8c. Feathers,  36  0  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.12^  a  4.25,  ground,    1 .50  n  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  ii  30. On ;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.60  a  80. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  n  5.60— 
Oak  wood,  3.37  o3.75;  Hickory,  4.60  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.25 
o  2.75. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  September  21,  183-2. 


Sultana  Grapi-s. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  couple  of  buiiclies  of  the  Sultana  grape 
from  Dr.  Moiikur  of  this  city.  They  are  superior  to 
any  SuUanas  we  ever  saw,  being  perfectly  ripe,  and 
tree  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  rot.  The  bunches 
weiwh  a  pound  each  within  a  few  grains;  the  berries 
almost  transparent,  free  from  seeds,  and  of  delicious 
flavor.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  the  Sultana  mature  its  truit  in  this 
country.  Indeed  while  we  have  been  familiar  with 
llie  vines  of  this  variety  tor  many  years,  we  never 
before  saw  the  fruit  in  perfection.  We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  Dr.  IMonkur  for  afibrding  us  an  opportunity 
of  examining  this  delicious  grape.  The  grapes  can 
be  seen  al  the  Farmer  office. 


AcTCMN  Strawberries.— W'e  know  not  wliellier 
the  following  fact  is  common  or  not,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  new  thing  to  us.  In  a  field  containing  great 
quantities  of  common  "old  field"  strawberry  plants, 
■which  bear  abundantly  every  spring,  we  have 
found  about  a  dozen  plants  now  (iiOth  September,)  just 
rijjfiiiiig:  tlieir  fruit.  The  plants  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  conmion  ones.  These  plants  are  all  situated 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  on  carefully  ex- 
aiuinmg  the  field,  we  can  find  no  others  now  in  fruit 
or  flower.  The  questions  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  are,  whether  these  plants  have  been  forced 
by  some  peculiarity  of  the  season  to  bear  a  second  crop 
of  fruit,  as  is  often  the  case  with  apples  and  cherries, 
or  retarded  in  their  first  crop;  or  are  they  a  new  variety 
produced  from  seed,  with  the  peculiar  and  valuable 
property  of  bearinir  fruit  in  autumn?  None  of  the 
plants  appear  to  have  borne  fruit  this  year,  nor  are 
there  any  runners  as  yet  visible,  either  old  or  young. 
It  would  seem  that  the  circumstance  is  not  caused  by 
any  peculiarity  of  the  season,  as  these  plants  are  sur- 
rounded thickly  with  others  which  show  no  signs  of 
such  an  effect.  We  shall  carefully  transplant  them 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  be  a  per- 
manent character,  or  a  mere  vagary  of  nature. 

State  of  Agriccltcre — Alabama. — A  corres- 
pondent at  Big  Swamp,  Lowndes  county,  Alabama, 
gives  us  the  following  hints  as  to  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  that  part  of  Alabama:  — 

"Crops  of  corn  are  very  abundant;  the  prospect  of 
cotton  in  this  section  of  the  stale  was  nevermore  flat- 
tering. The  planters  have  got  much  in  the  spirit  of 
raising  wheal;  but  the  severe  winler,  late  seeding, 
and  careless  and  slovenly  manner  of  putting  in,  have 
caused  the  crop  to  be  very  small.  Some  few  have 
cultivated  the  sugar  cane  for  several  years,  but  in  a 
very  small  way;  one  in  this  county  made  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  §100  per  acre.  There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  that 
does  not  plant  the  whole  of  his  cornfields  with  cow- 
peas,  which  yield  very  abundantly;  and  after  gather- 
ing the  corn,  and  peas  enough  for  winter  use,  they 
put  their  stock  on  them,  and  their  hogs  become  very 
fat  in  a  short  time.  Every  one  cultivates  the  sweet 
potato,  from  ten  to  three  thousand  bushels  annually. 
The  community  here  are  a  very  industrious  people, 
but  mo.-t  of  them  hold  to  ancient  prejudices  with  a 
tenacity  that  is  truly  astonishing." 

We  have  a  two  fold  motive  in  publishing  the  above 
extract — that  of  disseminating  the  information  it  con- 
tains, and  of  giving  our  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  a  hint,  that  similar  sketches  would  be  very 
acceptable  from  them.  Let  every  subscriber,  when 
he  sends  us  his  annual  subscription  money,  or  writes 
us  on  any  other  business,  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  agricultuie  in  his  neighborhood.  The 
above  sketch  may  be  taken  as  a  sampler,  if  need  be, 
with  such  enlargement  and  additions  as  may  be  deem- 
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ed  ]iroppr.  The  object  is  to  inform  the  whole  agri- 
cultural community  of  the  actual  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  science  in  every  section  ot  the  country. 
The  advantages  of  such  information  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  It  will  enable  different  sections  to  compare  the 
results  of  their  several  systems,  and  to  introduce  such 
amendments  and  improvements  in  their  own  as  the 
more  profitable  ones  may  suggest.  Such  sketches 
may  be  enlarged  upon  indefinitely,  at  the  convenience 
of  the  writers,  by  the  addition  of  modes  of  cultivation, 
average  quantities  of  crops,  descriptions  and  extent 
of  stock — horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs.  Sic—  kept,  with 
the  general  modes  of  management.  If  all  our  sub- 
ScribtTS  would  act  upon  this  suggestion,  wc  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  each  would  receive  in  return,  a 
mass  of  information  that  would  pay  him  a  hundred 
fold  for  his  trouble. 


(From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser.) 

THE  FARMER  OF  MOUiNT  VERNON. 

Every  person,  not  profoundly  ignorant  of  his 
country's  annals,  and  who  is  al  all  conversant  with 
the  characters  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  which 
gave  existence  to  these  United  States,  must  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  contemplating  General  Washington 
as  an  eminent  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  man  "Jlrsl 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  Ids 
coimtrymen."  But  few,  however,  could  have  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  in  the  midst  of  public  avocations 
of  more  importance  than  ever  anotlier  man  was  en- 
gaged in.  General  Washington  could  have  bestowed 
a  particular  attention  to  the  details  of  husbandry;  and 
have  superintended  and  directed  complex  operations 
on  several  farms,  at  the  same  lime  that  he  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  a  rising  empire,  in  a  novel,  ardu- 
ous, and  hazardous  career  of  military  and  political 
experiment.  The  following,  copied  from  a  "Letter 
from  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Story," 
will  present  new  motives,  and  fresh  incentives,  to 
every  cultivator  to  imitate  the  virtues,  and  venerate 
the  name  of  Washington. 

agricultural  papers. 

There  was  no  station  in  which  Washington  took 
more  delight,  or  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  more  zeal  and  activity,  than  that  of  a  practical 
farmer.  His  achievements  in  this  walk,  were  prodi- 
gious. It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any  other 
individual  in  the  country,  not  excepting  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising,  who  has  been  devoted  to 
this  pursuit  alone,  has  ever  accomplished  so  much. — 
He  was  commander  of  an  army,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
nation  for  a  few  years  only  at  a  time,  but  a  day  never 
passed  in  which  his  farm  was  out  of  his  mind.  Du- 
ring the  whole  war,  he  was  planning  improvements, 
directing  them,  and  often  writing  letters  of  minute 
instructions  to  his  manager.  While  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  his  standing  custom  to  write 
weekly,  and  receive  weekly  returns,  in  which  he  re- 
quired great  particularity  and  exactness  in  specifying 
occurrences,  and  the  employment  and  progress  of  the 
laborers.  I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  press  copies 
of  letters,  written  in  one  year,  during  the  Presi- 
dency, to  his  manager  and  overseers.  Some  of 
them  extend  to  several  pages,  and  they  aver;ige  more 
than  one  a  week.  They  are  written  in  his  own  hand, 
with  its  usually  fair  and  regular  character,  and  bear 
every  mark  of  having  been  as  much  studied  in  ex- 
pression and  style  as  any  of  his  compositions.  In 
some  cases,  and  probably  in  most,  they  were  written 
and  copied  out  by  himself,  before  the  press  impres- 
sions were  taken. 

Such  was  his  habit  for  years,  amidst  the  burden  of 
his  public  cares.  There  is  also  before  me  a  curious 
agricultural  document,  dated  four  days  before  his 
death.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  2-1  folio  pages,  written  in 
a  close  hand,  containing  instructions  to  his  manager 
for  the  cultivation  of  three  faima  on  the  estate  of 


Mount  Vernon,  the  llillowing  year.  Each  farm  was 
divided  into  lots  which  were  numbered.  In  the  pamph- 
let very  full  instructions  are  given  how  to  cultivate 
every  lot  in  the  three  farms  during  the  next  year, 
stating  the  crops,  with  remarks  on  the  soil,  the  pro- 
ducts of  former  years,  and  the  results  of  former  expe- 
riments. Washington  died,  you  will  recollect,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  and  this  pamphlet,  drawn  up 
evidently  with  much  labor  and  retleclion,  was  already 
prepared  to  be  handed  to  the  manager,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  prefaced  by  a  letter  of  general  direo- 
tions,  on  the  importance  of  method  and  forethought  in 
farming  operations,  and  this,  notwithstandino-  he  was 
himself  to  be  on  the  plantation,  and  exercise  a  daily 
supervision. 

These  instances  are  mentioned  only  as  examples; 
they  indicate  the  habit,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
more.  For  a  time,  he  kept  an  agricultural  journal, 
and  was  engaged  in  experiments  on  a  rotation  of 
crops,  noting  down,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  crops  of 
each  lot,  with  remarks  on  the  comparative  success  of 
difterent  rotations.  He  was  at  much  pains  to  stock 
his  farms  with  the  best  breeds  of  animals,  and  his 
grounds  were  adorned  with  rare  and  curious  trees  and 
shrubs,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  foreign  countries.  His  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Arthur  Young,  on  agriculture,  has  been  printud.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  select  much  for  publication 
under  this  head,  but  such  papers  will  be  included, 
and  such  illustrations  appended,  as  will  exhibit  in 
their  due  proportions  the  character  of  Washington  on 
his  farm,  and  his  attention  to  the  humble  concerns  of 


(From  Abbot's  Letters  from  Cuba.) 
VEGETABLE  CURIOSITIES  IN  CUBA. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  bahouca, 
(bejuco,)  or  vines  of  many  species,  running  with  luxu- 
riance over  the  trees,  great  and  small,  ot  the  forest. 
Many  of  them  commence  their  growth,  and  fasten 
their  roots  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  thence  run  down- 
wards  and  fasten  themselves  again  in  the  ground. — 
They  are  sometimes  seen  hanging  above,  and  waving 
in  the  air  below,  without  any  fi.vture  to  the  ground. 
I  have  seen  a  vine  as  big  as  my  finger,  fastened  above, 
and,  two  yards  before  it  came  to  the  ground,  sending 
out  a  dozen  filaments,  evidently  intended  to  fix  in  the 
ground  as  r.jols,  though  they  had  not  yet  been  aule  to 
reach  it.  These  vines  are  everywhere  seen  in  the 
woods,  and  often  symmetrical  arbors,  circular  or  oval, 
that  would  be  beautiful  in  the  most  tasteful  gardens. 
But  of  all  sights,  the  most  amusing,  and  that  conti- 
nually to  be  seen,  is  The  Scotchman,  hugging  the 
Creole,  as  it  is  very  significantly  called.  Ihis  oflen 
takes  place  on  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest, — espe- 
cially the  ceyba.  The  bahouca,  (bejuco;  descends 
from  the  top,  and  rises  from  the  ground,  and  winds 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  by  its  many  convolu- 
tions literally  webs  over  the  trunk,  grows  into  itself, 
branch  with  branch,  and  looks  like  an  immense  ser- 
pent wreathing  about  its  victim.  The  effect  is  ever 
the  same.  The  Creole,  the  original  tree, is  smothered 
in  the  hostile  embrace.  It  commences  a  premature 
decay,  rots,  falls  by  piecemeal,  becomes  a  mere  skele- 
ton, and  finally  disappears,  leaving  the  parasitical 
bahouca,  changed  in  its  very  nature  from  vine  to  tree, 
in  prosperous  possession  of  the  ground.  ThJ  trunk  of 
the  murderous  tree  near  the  ground  is  irregular,  open - 
worked,  but  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  a  top  runoing 
high,  and  sometimes  with  branches  Irom  two  fee^  to 
three  and  a  half  in  diameter.  At  the  ground,  I  have 
measured  aspace  of  from  six  to  seven  feet  between  the 
thrifty  parts  of  the  upstart  tree.  These  parts  become 
united  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a 
solid  trunk,  and  send  out  branches  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  leaf  of  the  new  tree  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  the  limb  when  cut,  always  sends  out  a  milky 
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(From  the  Southern  Agricullurist.) 
ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
CURSION IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1832. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

(ContiDued  from  page  187.) 
We  left  "  Campvtre'''  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
and  reached  "Poshee'''  the  same  day  m  time  for  din- 
ner. Our  kind  host  having  ottered  to  join  us  in  our 
excursion,  we  determined  lo  commence  our  visits  the 
next  day;  and  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  e.xpressing 
our  thanlis  tu  Dr.  Ravenel,  for  his  great  attention  in 
accompanying  and  assisting  us  in  our  inquiries.  We 
certainly  could  not  have  got  on  so  well  without  his 
friendly  aid,  nor  would  the  object  of  our  visit  have 
been  near  so  well  accomplished. 

We  remained  about  three  weeks  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  John's  (Berkley,)  and  St.  Stephen's,  and  in  that 
lime  visited  the  plantations  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, Col.  Thomas  Porcher,  iMajor  Samuel  Porcher, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Porcher,  Thomas  Porcher,  jun.,  S. 
Mazyck,  Daniel  Broughton,  Isaac  Porcher,  Joseph 
Palmer,  James  Gaillard,  S.  G.  Deveaux,  and  John 
Ravenel,  besides  passing  through  several  others. — 
"Poshee^'  continued  to  be  our  head-quarlers,  from 
which  we  made  excursions  in  every  direction.  All 
the  information  we  shall  now  give,  has  been  derived 
from  some  one  of  these  gentlemen,  or  others  met  at 
their  houses.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  each  plantation  we  visited,  as  the  modes 
of  culture  on  each  assimilates  in  a  great  measure. — 
There  is  not  generally  so  great  a  diflerence  in  the 
management  of  the  crops  of  neighbors,  as  of  difl'erent 
neighborhoods,  or  different  sections  of  country.  We, 
therefore,  propose  giving,  in  the  first  place,  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  mode  of  treating  the  several 
crops  in  these  two  parishes,  and  at  the  same  time  no- 
ticing any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  exist  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  operations.  We  shall  afterwards 
notice  such  things  as  fell  under  our  observations,  and 
as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

The  plantations  we  visited,  (with  one  exception,) 
are  situated  either  in  what  is  called  middle  St.  John's 
or  upper  St.  John's.  The  soil  of  the  former  is  what 
mi^lit  be  termed  alight  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay,  and  is  considered  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  cotton.  There  is  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  swamp  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  remains 
uncleared:  that  which  is  cleared,  is  cultivated  in  corn 
and  oats,  and  is  very  productive  of  these  crops.  The 
soil  of  upper  St.  John's  is  much  more  sandy,  and  at 
one  time  was  considered  more  valuable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton;  but.  having  been  long  under  culti- 
vation, without  means  being  resorted  to  (until  of  late) 
to  preserve  its  fertility,  and  being  moreover  of  a  light- 
er texture,  it  has  become  more  exhausted,  and  being 
mote  thickly  settled,  the  tame  facrliiies  for  manuring 
are  nut  now  enjoyed  by  the  planters  of  this  section, 
as  are,  by  those  of  the  middle  sectitm,  consequently  it 
has  not  preserved  its  relative  standing. 

The  crops  planted  in  these  parishes  are  cotton, 
corn,  piitatoes,  peas,  oats,  groundnuts  (occasionally,) 
and  rice  in  sutticientquantit.es  fur  home  consumption. 
Cotton  is  the  only  crup  cultivated  for  market,  the 
black-seed  or  lung  staple  is  almost  altogether  planted; 
on  some  plantations,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
green-seed  or  short  staple  is  cultivated.  This  being 
decidedly  the  most  important  crop,  we  will  take  it  up 
first  in  order,  and  give  such  information  as  we  have 
collected  relative  to  its  management  in  these  parishes. 
Rotation. — There  is  very  little  rotation,  if  any, 
adopted  in  these  parishes,  such  fields  as  are  consider- 
ed best  suited  tu  the  growth  of  the  dilferent  crops  are 
selected,  and  if  manure  can  be  applied,  they  are  cul- 
tivated year  after  year  in  the  same,  and  where  the 
application  has  been  with  a  liberal  hand,  so  far  from 
deteriorating,  they    have  improved.     Col.  Thomas 


Porcher,  pointed  out  afield  to  us  which  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  fifteen  years  in  succession,  each  year  ma- 
nured, and  he  then  considered  it  as  the  most  produc- 
tive he  had,  having  been  decidedly  improved,  by  the 
application  of  manure,  although  the  same  crop  has 
been  successively  cultivated  on  it,  and  no  rest  allow- 
ed. Dr.  Ravenel  has  several  fields  in  the  same  con- 
dition and  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  we 
heard  of  several  others.  It  appears  to  be  the  general 
opinion  here  that  when  manures  can  be  applied  with 
each  crup,  no  rotation  is  necessary,  and  as  these  fields 
are  selected  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  attending 
them,  they  are  loth  to  relinquish  them  lor  others,  ei- 
ther not  so  well  adapted  or  located.  Where  manures 
are  not  applied,  a  change  of  fields  is  resorted  to,  and 
if  possible,  those  which  are  designed  for  cotton  are 
thrown  out,  and  permitted  to  grow  up  in  weeds. — 
They  are  generally  cultivated  two  years  and  rested 
two.  When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  a  rotation,  in  consequence  either  of  not  having  fields 
enough  to  cliange  entirely,  or  manure  for  those  culti- 
vated, such  as  have  been  in  potatoes  are  chosen  in 
preference  to  those  in  corn.  On  either,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  obtain  a  "stand,"  if  prepared  just  be- 
fore the  time  fur  planting  the  crop,  especially  that  re- 
cently cultivated  in  corn. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  the 
culture  of  the  crop;  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  pre- 
sent to  fields  already  under  cultivation.  The  rows 
or  beds  are  almost  invariably  four  feet  apart,  and  this 
distance  is  preserved  in  their  corn  and  potato  fields,  so 
that  in  changing  frum  one  crop  to  another,  there  is  no 
difficulty  created  by  old  beds,  which,  if  at  improper 
distances,  would  have  to  be  levelled  before  the  new 
crop  could  be  put  in.  In  preparing  for  cotton,  (if  in 
old  cotton  fields)  the  first  step  is  to  break  down  all 
the  old  stalks  and  then  to  list  down  into  the  alleys  all 
of  the  grass  and  weeds  growing  on  the  sides  of  the 
old  beds.  When  manure  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  at  this 
stage:  by  many,  it  is  placed  on  the  list,  by  others  un- 
der the  list.  The  quantity  applied  per  acre  varies 
much:  there  are,  we  believe,  very  few,  if  any,  who 
manure  the  whole  of  this  crop,  though  there  are 
many  who  manure  a  large  portion — all  varieties  of 
manure  are  used.  Dr.  Ravenel  has  found  sheep's 
dung  decidedly  the  best,  and  next  to  it  that  from  the 
stables,  and  then  follows  that  from  the  hog-pen  and 
cow-house.  He  has  nut  tried  swamp-mud,  cotton 
seed,  or  any  compost,  but  from  the  experiments  of 
others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  each  of  these 
would  prove  highly  advantageous.  On  a  light  sandy 
soil,  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer,  made  use  of  swamp-mud, 
in  what  quantities  we  do  not  recollect,  but  he  found 
it  fully  as  efficacious  as  cow-pen  manure — it  was  ga- 
thered in  September,  and  used  the  following  spring. 
At  the  "Rocks,"  it  has  been  used  for  many  years  with 
great  success.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  one-half  of 
a  particular  field,  while  the  other  was  manured  from 
the  cow-pen,  and  the  result  has  been,  that,  that  part 
which  was  manured  with  swamp-mud,  is  now  consi- 
dered decidedly  the  best,  the  whole  texture  of  the 
soil  being  changed,  and  rendered  more  productive. — 
So  beneficial  has  been  its  application,  that  it  is  con- 
templated to  change  the  manures  so  as  to  apply  the 
cow-pen  to  where  the  swamp-mud  has  been  hitherto, 
and  the  mud  to  where  the  manure  was.  The  change 
no  doubt  will  be  highly  efficacious.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
also  tried  fowl-dung  as  a  manure  for  cotton,  he  found 
the  plant  did  not  grow  tall,  but  produced  most  abund- 
antly. In  using  this  manure,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious:  so  powerful  is  it  that  a  very  small 
quantity  is  sufficient.  In  fact,  so  little  is  required 
that  most  persons  unacquainted  with  its  power,  would 
be  deceived  as  lo  the  quantity,  and  by  using  loo  much 
injure,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  is  not  one  of  those  kinds  which  can  be 
applied  in  large  quantities  with  impunity,  as  we  know 
from  sad  experience.  Cotton  seed  has  also  been  ap- 
plied by  a  few  planters  as  a  manure  to  cotton,  but  in 
the  only  two  experiments  which  we  heard  related, 


the  results  varied  somewhat.     Mr.  Joseph   Palmer, 
some  years  since,  after  preparing  his  land,  opened  a 
deep  furrow,  and  filled  it  with  cotton  seed  which  had 
been   exposed   during  the   whole  winter,  using  one 
hundred   bushels  per  acre,  twenty  acres  were  so  ma. 
nured,  and  they  were  computed  lo  yield  at  least  three 
hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton  per  acre.     The  whole 
field  contained  sixty  acres,  forty  of  which   was  not 
manured;  the  average   of  the   whole  field  was  Iwo 
hundred   and  fifty  puunds,  that  to  which  the  cotton 
seed  had  been  applied  did  not  grow  tall,  but  bore  as- 
tonishingly thick.     The  other  experiment  was  made 
by  Mr.  James  Gaillard.     He  applied  cotton  seed  at 
the  rate  of  a  half  bushel  per  row  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.     The  cotton   grew   most  luxuriantly,  but 
cuntinued  growing  so  late,  that  it  was  caught  by  the 
frost,  before  it  had  matured  many  of  its  puds,  and  but 
little  was  obtained  from  it.     These  are  the  only  two 
experiments  we  could   hear  of  with  this  manure,  and 
it  is  certainly  highly  deserving  of  investigation,  whe- 
ther cotton  seed  would  not  be  one  of  the  best  manures 
which  could  be  applied.     If  the  plan  of  planting  the 
same  crops  (especially  cotton)  in  the  same  fields  be 
persevered  in,  and  the  theory   of  Griseathwaile  be 
correct,  that  every  plant  requires  a  specific  nutriment 
independent  of  what  is  requisite  for  all  others  in  com- 
mon, then  it  follows,  that  the  application  of  the  cotton 
seed  cannot  fail  under  proper  management,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  that  can  be  applied,  and  if  the  old 
stalks  be  beaten  down,  and  the  seed  be  returned,  the 
cotton   wool  will   be  all  that  is  lost  to  the  land,  and 
this  is  perhaps  more  than   made  up  for,  by  what  is 
gained,  from   the  atmosphere,  by  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  grass,  weeds,  Stc.     To  preserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  this  might  answer;  to  increase  it,  more  may 
be   requisite,   which   could    be  collected   from  other 
sources.     Plaster  of  Paris  has  also  been  tried  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Deveaux,  in  quantities  of  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  bushels  per  acre.     On  some  acres  it  was  strew- 
ed in  the  trenches  and   listed  on — on  others  it  was 
strewed  on  the  list,  and  some  acres  were  planted  with 
seed  rolled  in   plaster.     The   product  was  not  kept 
separate  and  weighed,  but  so  great  was  the  improve- 
ment, that  the  very  row  at  which  this  manure  com- 
menced was  easily  distinguishable  at  a  considerable 
distance.     These  experiments,   unfortunately,   have 
not  been  continued,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  this 
manure  has  been  found  so  very  beneficial  in  the  north- 
ern states,  and  elsewhere,  and  has  done  more  to  reno- 
vate their  old   lands,  than  any   other  which  has  or 
could  bb  generally  used.     We  hope  they  will  be  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Deveaux,  and  by  other  of  our  planters, 
and  that  they  will  let  the  results  be  known. 

The  ground  being  listed,  the  next  step  is  bedding. 
This  is  not  usually  done  until  towards  the  approach 
of  spring,  when  the  usual  preparations  for  planting 
are  made.  Major  Samuel  Porcher,  and  his  son  Tho- 
mas Porcher,  liowever,  ditter  with  most  of  their 
neighbors,  with  respect  to  the  time  this  should  be 
done.  By  them  it  is  commenced  as  early  as  January 
as  their  other  occupations  will  permit,  and  the  object 
they  have  in  view,  is  to  render  the  bed  firm  and  com- 
pact before  the  time  fur  planting  arrives — the  reason 
tor  desiring  this  will  be  stated  below.  The  beds  are 
extremely  small,  frum  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
base,  and  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  inches  high. 
Formerly  large  beds  were  much  in  vogue,  but  they 
have  recently  lieen  abandoned,  and  the  very  small suh- 
stituted.  The  reasons  assigned  by  Major  Porcher, 
(and  we  believe  tliey  are  those  which  govern  in  this 
case)  are,  that  in  making  large  beds,  the  poor  soil  is 
mixed  with  that  which  is  good,  and  thus  deteriorates 
it — that  they  require  more  labor  lo  cultivate  them,  as 
a  greater  surlace  has  to  be  gone  over  by  the  hoe;  he 
also  thinks  the  plant  injured  by  a  large  bed,  that  it 
does  not  thrive  until  it  throws  out  its  lateral  roots, 
which  is  not  done  until  the  tap-ruut  reaches  the  hard 
earth  underneath  the  bed.  This  practice  is  directly 
at  variance  with  that  adopted  on  the  sea  islands, 
where  the  beds  are  from  three  to  four  times  the  size 
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of  these,  ami  ilie  re.tsons  assigned  llicre,  are  tl\at  in 
large  beds  ihe  roots  of  the  plant  have  more  room  to 
search  abont  for  Ibod — they  are  not  so  subject  to  inju- 
ry from  great  falls  of  rain,  nor  do  they  sutler  so  much 
from  drought.  Which  of  these  be  correct  we  will 
not  venture  an  opinion,  perhaps  diflerence  of  soils  and 
situations  may  require  the  difference  which  exists 
between  them.  An  experiment  to  settle  this  point, 
was  instituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gaillard,  of 
upper  St.  John's,  at  the  "Kock  Plantation,"  with 
an  account  of  which  we  have  been  pulitely  furnished, 
and  is  as  follows: — 

"Experiments  upon  the  sizes  of  Cotton  Beds. 

The  large  beds  would  measure  about  lOor  U  inch- 
es from  top  to  base. 

The  common  size  about  4  or  5  inches  do.  do. 

The  small  beds  were  mere  lists. 

lS-26 — Planted  thirty-six  rows  in  the  following 
manner,  the  four  first  rows  very  small,  the  next  four 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  next  four  of  a  large  size, 
and  so  on  successively;  these  beds  were  four  feet  apart 
and  fifty  yards  long.     The  result  was  as  loUows: 

li  small  beds,  105  lbs.  of  seed  cotton. 

li  common  sized  beds,      109         do.         do. 

12  large  beds,  115         do.         do. 

Tliere  was  an  astonishing  difference  in  the  height 
and  bearing  of  the  cotton  until  sometime  in  August 
when  the  difference  became  less  perceptible.  The 
early  part  of  the  season  was  very  dry,  no  rain  fell 
from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  lOlh  of  July.  First  frost 
20th  Kovember. 

1827 — The  experiment  of  this  year  mislaid  and 
not  recollected. 

1823 — The  experiment  again  pursued  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  1S26 — result  as  follows: 

12  small  beds,  97  lbs.  of  cotton  in  seed. 

12  common  sized  beds,      125  lbs.        do.         do 

12  large  beds,  135  lbs.        do.         do 

1829 — The  result  of  a  similar  experiment. 

12  small  beds,  61  lbs.  in  the  seed. 

12  common  sized  beds,        71  lbs.     do.     do. 


12  large  beds, 

1S30— 

12  small  beds, 

12  common  sized  beds, 

12  large  beds. 


57  lbs.     do.     do. 

116  lbs.  of  cotton  in  seed. 

121  lbs.        do.         do. 

110  lbs.  do.  do. 
This  experiment  was  no  longer  pursued." 
The  planting  commences  about  the  first  of  April, 
some,  however,  begin  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March. 
A  kind  of  dibble  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  holes  and  marking  the  distances.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  plank  ten  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  thick  brought  to  a  sharp  edge,  with  a  handle 
four  feet  long,  and  a  small  piece  of  woud  (a  lathe) 
running  diagonally  across  the  lower  part,  which  being 
of  such  a  length  as  to  touch  the  ground  when  the 
dibble  is  struck  on  the  bed,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
next  hole  is  to  be  made;  the  hole  made  by  each  stroke 
is  ten  inches  long  and  three  wide  at  top,  and  into  this 
the  seeds  are  dropt  by  the  hand,  following. 

A  fact  was  mentioned  to  us,  and  which  we  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  verifying  whilst  on  our  visit. 
It  is,  that  cotton  planted  either  iiiimedialeli/  before, 
during,  or  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate the  earth,  will  not  come  up  as  early  as  that 
which  is  planted  some  days  after,  when  the  excessive 
moisture  has  in  some  measure  evaporated.  Cotton 
planted  by  Major  Porcher  on  the  fiflh,  sixth,  and  se- 
venth of  April,  (just  before  a  rain  which  lasted  for 
three  days)  was  very  irregularly  up  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  whilst  that  planted  on  the  SJth  of  April  had  been 
up  a  few  days,  and  the  stand  pretty  good;  a  more  re- 
markable instance  occurred  at  Dr.  Ravenel's.  A  field 
which  was  planted  on  the  fifth  and  sixth,  was  very 
irregularly  up  on  the  twenty-eighth,  whilst  that 
planted  many  days  after,  we  believe,  at  least,  a  fort- 


night, was  up   most  beautifully  at  this  time.     We 
saw  several  other  fields  which  verified  the  remark. 

The  hoe  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  working  this 
crop.  The  time  of  giving  the  first  hoeing  is  gene- 
rally soon  after  the  crop  is  up,  in  order  that  the  soil 
may  be  loosened,  and  the  young  roots  find  easy  pro- 
gress in  search  of  food.  It  is  well  known  that  early 
and  frequent  hoeings  are  very  serviceable  to  plants, 
and  that  their  progress  is  very  olien  in  proportion  to 
the  care  bestowed  on  them  in  this  respect.  Major 
Porcher,  however,  differs  with  his  neigiibors,  as  to 
the  proper  time  for  giving  the  first  hoeing.  He  never 
permits  a  hoe  to  go  into  his  field  until  after  the  seven- 
teenth of  April,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  that  he  has 
invariably  observed,  that  there  is  a  cool  spell  of  wea- 
ther about  that  period,  and  often  frost.  If  the  beds 
are  compact  and  firm,  the  plants  are  but  little  injured, 
but  if  light  and  porous  from  having  been  worked,  the 
cold  air  and  frost  penetrates,  and  the  plants  are  se- 
riously injured,  and  often  killed.  He  has  never  lost 
a  crop  of  cotton  in  its  early  stage,  and  attributes  his 
success  to  following  this  plan  invariably.  Ii  is  not, 
however,  followed  by  many,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
usual  here  to  commence  hoeing  soon  alter  the  cotton 
is  fairly  up.  In  performing  this  operation,  care  is 
taken  neither  to  increase  or  decrease  the  beds  in 
height.  The  hoeing  is  almost  invariably  upwards, 
but  the  earth  is  not  drawn  to  the  plant,  but  merely  to 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  by  which  operation  the  bed  is 
enlarged,  whilst  the  height  remains  the  same.  Some 
endeavor  to  keep  the  size  exactly  the  same  through- 
out the  season,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  no 
new  surface  being  exposed,  fewer  grass  seeds  are 
brought  within  a  vegetating  distance,  and  consequent- 
ly there  is  less  to  destroy  at  the  subsequent  workings; 
whereas,  by  hoeing  down  and  then  up,  the  reverse 
takes  place.  Major  Porcher  mentioned  several  expe- 
riments, going  to  prove  that  it  took  from  one-third  to 
one-half  more  labor  to  keep  the  same  space  clean  when 
hoed  down  and  up,  than  when  the  same  surface  had 
been  uniformly  kept  exposed.  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer's 
plan  is,  when  the  fields  are  grassy,  to  hoe  down, 
place  the  grass  in  the  centre  of  his  alleys,  and  then 
cover  it  by  running  the  plough  on  each  side,  this  is 
subsequently  reversed,  and  the  whole  drawn  up  to 
the  cotton,  taking  care,  however,  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  beds  very  little. 

The  thinning  commences  with  the  third  hoeing, 
when  the  bunches  are  "broken,"  that  is,  have  anuia- 
ber  of  plants  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  bunch: 
at  the  next  hoeing  they  are  thinned  dov;n  to  four  or 
five,  then  to  two,  and  finally,  but  one  stalk  is  left  at  the 
distance  of  every  two  leet.  from  four  to  seven  hoeings 
are  given  according  to  the  season,  generally  five  are 
sufficient,  and  all  endeavor  to  give  it  the  last  working 
by  the  first  of  August.  If  worked  later,  the  growth 
is  continued  too  long,  and,  although  the  plant  becomes 
very  luxuriant,  yet,  on  this  very  account  does  not 
commence  opening  its  pods  until  late;  consequently 
the  product  is  lessened  by  its  being  overtaken  by 
frosts.  If  after  this  working  grass  should  appear, 
hands  are  sent  in  when  it  is  grown  to  some  size,  who 
pick  it  out;  being  generally  in  large  tufts.  It  is  rarely 
troublesome  so  lale,  and  when  the  fields  are  so  shaded 
as  at  this  period.  'I'here  is  one  rule  adopted  by  Major 
Porcher,  whicli  ought  to  be  more  generally  followed 
than  it  is.  It  is  when  the  fields  are  tolerably  free  of 
grass  to  work  them  regularly  through,  but  when  there 
is  much  grass  there,  that  which  is  cleanest  is  first 
gone  over,  because  if  that  which  was  then  compara- 
tively clean,  should  be  hoed  first,  it  would  become  in 
all  probability  as  polluted  as  any,  by  the  time  it  was 
worked  in  its  regular  course.  We  are  aware,  that 
this  is  no  novel  plan,  it  has  been  acted  on  by  many 
long  since,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  adopted  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

Throughout,  the  whole  culture  is  performed  almost 
exclusively  with  the  hoe.  The  plough  is  but  little 
worked  in  this  parish,  and  we  believe  by  no  one  is  it 
much  used  in  this  crop.    By  some,  the  "scrapers" 


are  employed  to  destroy  the  grass  in  the  alleys;  but 
even  this  instrument  which  might  be  rendered  very 
efficacious,  is  comparatively  but  little  used,  and  by 
many  not  at  all. 

The  picking  commences  about  the  first  week  in 
September,  or  as  soon  after  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  can  bo  obtained  by  each  hand.  \V  hen  the  pods 
are  opening  fast, from  filly  losixty  pounds  are  assigned 
to  each  full  hand  fur  his  task.  Some  planters,  instead 
of  weighing  their  cotton  have  it  measured.  For 
this  purpose,  a  skeleton  tub  is  made,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  few  laths  nailed  to  hoops.  A  parcel  of 
cotton  is  then  dried,  placed  in  this  measure  as  light  as 
possible,  weighed  and  the  spot  marked.  This  mea- 
sure is  afterwards  constantly  used  instead  of  weights, 
and  each  hand  is  permitted  to  put  in  the  cotton  he  has 
gathered,  and  as  light  as  he  chooses.  The  advanta- 
ges arising  from  this  substitution  of  measuring  for 
weighing  are,  that  the  negroes  are  more  careful  in 
picking,  taking  none  but  that  which  is  fully  open,  and 
leaving  all  which  has  been  spoiled  by  rain  or  other 
causes:  and  again,  instead  of  keeping  it  confined  in 
order  to  retain  its  moisture,  so  that  it  may  weigh 
heavy,  it  is  spread  abroad  to  dry  and  frequently  turn- 
ed, in  consequence  of  which,  very  often,  but  little 
more  drying  is  necessary,  if  any  at  all.  'I'he  plan  of 
drying  in  the  sun  which  was  once  so  universal,  is 
now  not  so  generally  practised  on  the  sea-islands. — 
The  cotton  there  is  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  it, 
during  the  time  of  picking,  and  afterwards,  is  dried 
on  scaffolds,  with  sheds  erected  over  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  sun 
e-xerts  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  staple  of  the  cot- 
ton, the  oil  is  dissipated,  and  the  fibres  rendered 
coarser. 

Early  in  the  morning  before  they  go  out  to  their 
work,  each  hand  sorts  the  cotton  he  brought  in 
the  evening  previous,  separating  the  stained  from 
that  which  is  good.  The  average  product  from  un- 
manured  land  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  pounds 
per  acre,  and  from  that  which  has  been  manured  at 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  acre. 

Pnparation  for  market. — The  foot-gin  is  alone 
used  in  these  parishes,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  weight 
of  cotton  is  the  labor  assigned  to  each  hand.  The 
first  process,  however,  is  to  pass  the  cotton  through 
the  whipper,*  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  dirt, 
and  opening  it  preparatory  to  its  being  passed  throuo-h 
the  gin.  After  this,  it  is  again  passed  through  ano- 
ther whipper,  when  it  is  moated  and  packed.  The 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Porcher,  is  to  have  as 
many  hands  engaged  in  moating  as  there  are  ginners, 
to  each  of  whom  tbrty  pounds  are  given,  the  moater 
proceeds  with  his  work  as  fast  as  it  is  ginned,  the 
consequence  of  his  arrangement  is  that  as  the  latter 
has  to  pick  out  all  specks  and  broken  sietls,  he  is  ex- 
tremely watchful  of  the  ginner,  and  will  not  permit 
him  to  be  careless,  but  reports  him  to  the  overseer 
should  he  persist. 

'I'he  other  crops  we  shall  notice  in  our  next. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  The  cotton  whipper  used  in  these  parishes  is  made 
as  follows:— a  frame  work  nine  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide  (outside  measure)  is  constructed — this  is 
closed  on  three  sides,  the  bottom  is  semi-circular  and 
open,  formed  by  small  laths,  one  and  a  qaarter  inch 
wide  and  separated  one  and  a  quarter  inch  from  each 
other.  Through  the  centre  passes  a  shaft  with  spokes 
twenty-nine  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter,  placed 
spirally  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  each  other. 
The  whole  frame  slopes  from  the  handle  to  the  lower 
end,  the  height  at  the  former  being  four  feet  and  the 
latter  three  I'cel;  the  shaft  is  turned  by  a  handle,  or  by 
a  wheel  and  band.  The  cotton  is  thrown  in  at  an 
opening  on  the  top  near  the  handle,  and  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  shaft,  is  opened,  the  dirt  separated  and  falls 
through  the  openings  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  cotton 
is  finally  thrown  out  at  the  lower  end,  through  a  spout. 
A  model  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 
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(From  the  Kichmond  Compiler.) 
MARL. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  some  of  our  neighbor- 
ing farmers  are  about  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  usmg 
marl  upon  their  lands.  It  was  not  supposed  till  re- 
cently, that  any  considerable  deposits  of  it  were  found 
so  far  up  from  the  sea.  How  these  shells  gut  there, 
is  one  question— and  we  will  undertake  to  explain  it, 
when  any  person  will  tell  us  how  the  teeth  of  sharks 
have  been  found  at  least  sixty  feet  below  the  ground. 
Yet  such  is  well  known  to  be  the  fact,  on  digging  a 
well  many  years  ago,  in  the  yard  of  the  penitentiary. 
There  were  the  sharks'  teeth,  and  here  are  the  ma- 
rine shells. — Whether  they  were  brought  there  at  the 
lime  of  the  deluge,  or  whether  the  sea  has  been  forced 
from  the  land  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
or  the  blow  of  a  comet's  tail,  or  whether  the  sea  has 
gradually  receded  from  the  land,  we  leave  it  to  wiser 
men  to  speculate  and  find  out,  if  they  can.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  shells  are  found  lar  removed  from 
the  sea — and  that  beds  of  them  have  been  discovered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  rivers. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  marl  was  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  York  Town.  This  has  been  spread  by  a 
few  of  the  farmers  on  their  fields.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  certain  places  on 
the  James  river.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  bank,  near 
the  river,  on  the  late  colonel  Allen's  estate,  in  Surry 
county.  It  has  been  freely  used,  not  many  miles 
distant,  by  Mr.  Edward  Rufiin,  of  Prince  George, 
who  has  made  more  experiments  upon  it  than  any 
other  farmer  in  Virginia.  He  has  employed  it  to  very 
great  advantage  upon  his  lands — improved  their  ier- 
tility,  and  enlarged  his  crops.  His  brother  farmers, 
however,  are  under  greater  obligations  to  him,  than 
fur  the  mere  experiments — fur,  he  has  published  a 
Volume  on  calcareous  manures,  in  which  he  has  com- 
municated all  their  results.  The  work  has  been  re- 
ceived with  great  approbation  by  every  farmer  who 
takes  any  interest  in  the  subject. 

Beds  of  marl  have  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  waters  of  the  Pamunkty  in  Hanover,  and  of 
Chickahominy  in  this  county  (Henrico.) — Messrs.  W. 
and  E.  Wickham,  in  Hanover,  have  been  hauling  it 
and  spreading  it  upon  their  lands — and  it  is  said  with 
great  advantage — and  a  recent  writer  in  the  Enquirer, 
from  this  county,  who  represents  himself  as  residing 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  granite  ledge  of 
rocks  which  cause  the  falls  of  our  principal  rivers, 
states  that — 

"He  has  found  an  abundance  of  shell  marl  on  his 
farm.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  large  clam  shells,  a 
few  of  the  large  size  scollop  shells,  and  all  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  small  salt  water  shells.  All 
these  shells,  except  the  scollop,  are  so  far  decayed 
that  the  least  pressure  reduces  them  to  powder,  as 
white  and  as  fine  as  slaked  lime.  These  shells  are 
found  in  the  bottoms  of  ravines  and  branches,  and 
sometimes  in  the  bottoms  of  gullies,  halfway  up  hills 
of  a  hundred  and  more  feet  elevalioii  above  the  Jlat 
lands  heluw.  They  constitute  at  least  one-lialf  of  the 
stratum  in  which  they  are  found;  tlie  other  half  is  a 
wet  blue  clay,  that  has  a  shining  oily  appearance,  and 
feels  like  soap  between  the  fingers.  When  dry,  this 
blue  clay  becomes  mure  of  a  gray  color,  the  protu- 
berances being  entirely  while.  It  effervesces  in  acids; 
and  when  dr<]pt  into  pure  water,  it  gives  out  a  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air,  and  tumbles  into  an  impalpable  pow- 
der at  ihe  bottom  of  the  glass.  It  has  a  very  strung 
and  ofl'erisive  sulphurous  smell  when  exposed  some 
time  to  the  atmosphere.  Very  short  exposure  to  the 
air  and  rain  decomposes  the  shells,  and  reduces  the 
blue  earth  to  a  powder.  I  have  made  a  few  experi- 
ments with  this  and  find  it  exceedingly  fertilizing — 
and  intend  to  go  extensively  into  the  use  of  it." 

He  consults  Mr.  RuCin  about  the  character  of  this 
blue  earth,  which  he  states  as  having  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  tumbling  into  powder  in  water,  but  it  does 
not  efTcrvesce  much  in  acids. 


He  also  spnaks  of  having  found  "banks  of  a  while 
substance  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue  in  parts  of  the 
mass;  four-fifths  of  which  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
petrified  shells  of  the  smaller  kinds.  The  forms  of 
each  variety  of  shells  are  perfectly  distinct  and  mark- 
ed in  the  general  mass,  and  of  a  white  color;  the 
interstices  only  being  tinged  with  a  blue  cast.  This 
is  also  found  in  a  wet  state;  but  upon  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  a  ruck.  It  does 
not  fall  in  water;  nor  is  it  affected  by  acids,  except 
when  pulveiised,  and  then  in  a  small  degree.  Yet  it 
looks  and  smells  like  a  lump  of  lime  that  had  been 
burnt  and  slaked,  and  had  regained  its  carbonic  acid 
and  become  solidified  in  conjunction  with  finely  di- 
vided silex.  The  samples  of  all  sorts  that  I  have  e.\- 
amined,  have  been  taken  from  near  the  surface.  I 
have  not  ascertained  the  thickness  of  any  one  bed  I 
have  discovered. 

"Where  the  shells  are  found  in  greatest  abundance, 
and  the  marl  is  unquestionably  rich,  it  is  overlaid  by 
a  slratum  of  blue  earth  filled  with  the  prints  of  shells; 
but  when  you  get  within  a  foot  of  the  undecomposed 
shells,  you  find  not  only  the  prints  of  the  shells,  but 
the  shells  themselves  in  perfect  form,  but  in  an 
oxydised  state;  or,  rather  perfect  in  form,  but  of  a 
dirty  yellow  color  and  quite  tender  in  texture.  In 
many  instances  you  find  half  the  shell  in  this  state, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  Soft  white  slate  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned." 

Mr.  Rufliin  has  politely  replied  to  the  inquiry,  and 
says,  he  has  no  doubt  the  earth  in  question  is  "gypse- 
ous earth,  in  its  proximity  to,  and  connection  with 
shell  marl."  He  adds,  that  if  it  "contains  enough 
crypsum  to  be  valuable  as  a  manure,  its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  the  eye,  either  in  small  trans- 
parent crystals,  or  in  a  powder  resembling  while 
sugar  in  appearance;  that  gypsum  will  neither  dis- 
sufve  nor  effervesce  in  muriatic  acid;  but  if  exposed, 
finely  powdered,  for  some  days  to  the  action  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  salts  ot  tartar,  the  gypsum  will 
be  decomposed  and  converted  to  calcareous  earth, 
[carbonate  of  liine,]  which  then  will  dissolve  rapidly, 
and  with  violent  effervescence,  in  muriatic  acid." — 
He  says  that  this  gypseous  earth  is  to  be  used  on 
clover  only,  and  on  soils  previously  marled,  or  other- 
wise made  calcareous — and  that  its  effect  on  clover 
is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ^fova  Scotia  or  French 
plaster. 

^Ve  lay  these  facts  before  our  readers,  in  order  to 
persuade  our  farmers,  in  this  vicinity  especially,  to 
look  out  for  marl  on  their  lands,  and  to  employ  it  as 
a  rich  manure  on  their  clover.  We  know  this  spirit 
of  improvement  is  already  insinuating  itself  among 
our  ao-riculturists,  and  we  wish  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  encourai'-'  it.  We  hear  that  others,  besides  those 
whom  w  fe  named,  not  far  from  the  Pamunkey. 
have  founa  beds  of  marl,  and  are  spreading  it  upon 
their  lands.  It  will  unquestionably  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  and  of  course,  to  the  extension 
of  commerce.  What  improves  the  country  must  im- 
prove the  city, and  vice  versa,  what  improves  tl"5  city 
must  to  a  certain  extent  improve  the  country.  What- 
ever prejudice  may  say  to  the  contrary,  their  interests 
are  greatly  and  essentially  connected. — Produce  comes 
to  our  cities,  and  capital  overflows  into  the  country. 
The  tide  alternately  flows  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
is  but  the  last  week  that  one  of  our  most  enterprising 
and  successful  merchants  vested  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  finest  es- 
tates on  the  James  river.  Why  does  that  fine  estate 
on  Ihe  other  side  of  our  river,  where,  to  use  the  words 
ol  one  of  our  finest  orators,  the  county  ot  Chesterfield 
puts  her  best  foot  foremost — why  does  that  estate  pre- 
sent such  a  scene  of  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  eyes 
of  our  citizens,  but,  because  it  has  been  more  higlily 
improved  by  the  capital  which  was  accumulated  in 
Richmond? 

Let  our  farmers,  then,  improve  their  lands  as  much 
as  they  can,  by  good  manure  and  judicious  rotation  of 
crops — and  wo  in  the  city  will  all  be  the  better  for  it. 


We  sliall  liave  more  wheat  to  grind,  more  corn  to  eaj 
or  to  ship,  and  more  grass  for  the  consumption  of  oor 
horses. — Along  with  these  marling  schemes,  we  see 
also  a  few  of  our  farmers  redeeming  precious  low 
grounds  from  the  waters  of  the  James  river,  by  arti- 
ficial dykes — and  we  know  of  one  at  least  on  the 
Pamunkey,  whose  wheat  crops  have  been  subject  to 
freshes  and  loss,  now  setting  in  with  a  wise  economy 
to  dam  out  the  flood  by  similar  levees.  We  have 
no  doubt  he  will  ultimately  be  richly  compensated  for 
the  pains  he  is  taking. — And  thus  ends  our  lesson! 

3'J^  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  underst'od 
that  two  of  the  farmers  of  this  county,  in  recently 
ransacking  the  ravines  and  gullies  on  their  land  (or 
marl,  since  the  subject  has  been  stirred,  have  come  to 
very  rich  beds  of  marl,  a  very  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face—Several of  the  shells  have  been  found  in  their 
original  state. — One  of  them  estimates  the  value  of 
his  land  at  least  teventy  per  cent,  higher  than  before. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  small  ball  of  the  earlh  in 
which  this  marl  is  embedded,  that  exactly  resembles 
putty  in  its  appearance.  Seek  and  perhaps  you  wiltjind. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist  ) 

PLANTING  COTTON. 

I  do  not  plant  cotton  so  soon  as  my  neighbors  do 
generally.  I  commence  planting  about  the  lOih  or 
I'ith  of  April,  and  finish  about  the  2oth.  My  expe- 
rience justifies  the  o]iinion  that  cotton  planted  the  Isl 
of  April  hardly  ever  docs  so  well.  VVilh  regard  to 
long  litter  being  a  good  manure  for  cotton,  I  have  had 
no  great  experience,  though  I  have  tried  it  partially'; 
most  of  the  manure  that  has  been  made  on  this  planta- 
tion, has  been  applied  to  the  corn  crops,  but  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  long  litter  will  not  answer  as  well 
for  cotton  as  for  corn.  1  am  about  to  try  it  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  this  year.  All  the  corn  stalks  from  last 
year's  crop,  together  with  large  quantities  of  leaves 
and  swamp-mud,  were  carted  into  the  cow-pen,  in 
which  the  cows  were  penned  nightly,  until  the  fir&t 
of  November;  after  that  time,  until  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, they  never  left  the  pen,  only  to  be  driven  to 
water.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  I  have  manured  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  acres  of  ground  with  those  materials; 
placing  as  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  conveniently 
draw  on  twenty  feet  square.  This  ground  I  intend 
to  plant  in  cotton.  If  any  thing  should  occur  to  ren- 
der it  a  crop  worthy  of  interest,  I  will  freely  state  it. 
Vours,  &.C.  W.A.  G. 


HORTZCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  MADDER. 
Mr.  Editor:  Briilgewaler,  ..August  20,  1832. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  my  proposal  in  a  former  commu- 
nication, I  send  you  an  article  on  the  culture  and  cure 
of  madder;  and  believing  many  persons  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  book  entitled  the  "American  Gardener,"* 
which  contains  directions  for  the  culture  of  Madder, 
in  some  respects  erroneous,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  distance  of  planting,  managing  the  haulm  or  lops 
in  the  fall  and  spring.  The  tbilowing  are  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  above  work.  "The  Rubia  tincto- 
rum  or  dyers'  madder  is  an  article  of  much  importance 
in  manulac'ures.  The  plant  has  a  perennial  root  and 
an  annual  stalk.  The  root  is  composed  of  many  thick 
succulent  fibres,  like  ihe  roots  of  asparagus,  and  strike 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  being  sometimes  more  than 
three  feet  in  length. 

"ihe  land  best  adapted  to  the  ^culture  of  madder 
is  a  deep,  loainy,  substantial  soil,  not  too  stiff  and 
heavy,  nor  over  light  and  sandy;  this  should  be  twice 
ploughed  in  autumn  and  left  rough  in  the  winter, 
that  the  frost  may  mellow  and  pulverize  it;  then 
ploughed  again   in  April,  taking  care  every  time  to 

*  Not  the  New  American  Gardener,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
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j)loiijjli  it  as  (lee|)  as  possible.  Tlie  lime  of  ijlantinjr 
is  about  llie  latter  end  of  April  or  iiuiiiedialely  wlii'ii 
tile  youhgf  buds  begin  to  appear  above  ground.  The 
young  shoots  are  then  taken  from  the  sides  of  the 
mother  plants  with  as  tiiuch  root  as  possible,  and  are 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  asunder  and  twelve  inches 
distant  in  the  rows,  plant  from  plant,  (1)  observing 
to  set  each  slip  down  to  its  top  or  ciown  and  keep  the 
around  clear  Irom  weeds.  In  November,  the  haulm 
being  decayed,  cut  it  down  and  lake  it  ofl',  (i)  then 
<lraw  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  on  the  crown  of  the 
plant;  ihis  may  be  performed  with  the  plough  or  hoe, 
and  let  them  remain  so  all  winter.  The  second  year, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
rows  should  be  carefully  taken  off  and  raked  to  de- 
stroy the  young  weeds,  and  make  the  surface  smooth 
and  mellow,  as  also  to  permit  the  rising  buds  to  shool 
freely.  The  second  summer  the  same  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  madder  as  the  first,  and  in  November 
the  crowns  of  the  roots  are  to  be  covered  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  madder  routs  should  never  be 
taken  upuntil  they  have  had  three  summers"  growth, 
and  the  culture  of  the  third  summer  is  the  same  as 
the  second  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 
In  September  or  October  of  the  third  year,  when  the 
bauloi  or  tops  are  perfectly  decayed,  the  roots  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  up  and  dried  a  few  days  in  the  air 
and  afterwards  put  into  a  kiln,  and  effectually  dried 
with  a  slow  heat." 

(1)  Mr.  James  Eaton,  the  neighbor  spoken  of  in  my 
former  communication,  saves  the  tups  of  the  root  from 
two  to  five  or  six  inches  long  with  the  buds  attached 
to  them,  when  he  digs  his  madder  in  the  fall,  and 
lays  them  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground  and  covers  them 
a  foot  or  more  with  earth  for  planting  in  the  spring: 
they  are  then  ready  for  sale  from  that  time  until  May 
or  for  his  own  planting.  They  will  when  dug  in  the 
fall  bear  transportation  to  any  distance,  but  when 
taken  out  of  the  hills  in  the  spring  after  the  shouts 
spring  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  not  keep  long. 

Mr.  Eaton  and  myself  have  hitherto  planted  our 
madder  (shaping  our  hills  like  corn  hills  at  fecund 
hoeing.)  four  feet  apart  each  way,  with  two  plants  in 
a  hill,  six  or  eight  inches  distant  plant  from  plant,  but 
vpe  find  that  the  hills  are  too  close  fur  cuhivatiun  the 
second,  and  especially  the  third  year.  We  have  this 
last  spring  planted  in  drills  six  feet  apart  and  twelve 
inches  distant  plant  from  plant  in  the  drills.  If  we 
plant  roots  taken  up  in  the  fall,  after  shaping  our 
ridges,  we  make  a  hole  of  the  depth  for  dropping 
corn,  or  perhaps  two  inches,  and  put  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  after  laying  the  routs  flat  on  them. — 
As  respects  cultivating  the  first  season,  weed  when 
Uiree  inches  high,  and  throw  a  little  earth  round  the 
stems;  at  six  or  eight  inches,  plough  and  hoe.  It  will 
be  found  the  tups  will  fall  or  lop  over  on  the  ridges. 
Let  them  be  shaped  each  way  across  the  ridges  and 
covered  two  inches  or  thereabouts,  except  the  ends 
of  the  stalks — in  three  or  four  weeks  they  may  be 
spread  parallel  with  the  ridges  each  way.  Weed 
and  put  mure  earth  on  them;  the  last  earth  for  the 
season  may  be  put  on  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 
The  great  object  in  raising  madder  as  well  as  in  raising 
other  crops,  is  to  produce  a  large  quantity  with  as 
little  labor  as  the  case  will  permit.  Now  if  we  plant 
on  rich  soils,  ridges  three  feet  apart,  the  tops  would 
cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  the  second  year,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  earth  without  derang- 
ing the  tops.  The  ridges  should  the  third  year  be 
from  three  to  four  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  com- 
pletely fi.led  with  roots,  and  will  be  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  high.  The  digging  of  the  madder  in 
some  soils  costs  $25  per  acre,  if  planted  even  four  feet 
apart  in  hills  or  drills;  but  at  six  feet  apart  not  over 
gl8,  as  the  ridges  will  be  large  and  the  ruuts  mustly 
or  all  easy  li  get  out  of  the  ground.  I  am  of  opinion 
where  a  person  has  madder  on  his  ground  three 
years  old,  that  the  roots  taken  from  the  sides  of  the 
mother  plants  in  the  spring,  will  succeed  as  well  as 
those  taken  up  in  the  fall,  but  with  this  difference  io 


planting — that  they  should  be  set  periiundicular,  as 
directed  in  the  American  (iardener.j 

('2)  We  consider  it  an  improvement  to  let  the  tops 
decay  the  first  and  second  year.  They  are  no  trouble 
to  the  cultivator  the  ensuing  spring;  if  we  put  a  sho- 
vel full  of  earth  on  the  crowns  of  the  pl.nts  after  the 
tops  are  decayed,  or  after  one  or  two  hard  frosts, 
(which  we  somelimes  do,  although  it  is  a  very  hardy 
plant  and  never  lound  to  be  injured  under  the  soil,) 
we  do  not  rake  the  same  olV  in  the  spring,  but  suffer 
it  to  remain,  and  let  the  young  shoots  coine  up  through 
it.  This  being  the  SLCond  season,  when  the  tops 
come  up  about  a  foot  or  thereabouts,  they  will  begin 
to  fall  at  this  time;  a  person  should  with  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  something  to  protect  his  hands,  spread  the 
tops  crossways  of  the  riJges  and  cover  with  earth 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  but  not  cover  the  ends  of 
the  stalks,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  more  earth 
outwards,  fullowiiig  the  tops  which  lie  on  the  ground 
after  this.  As  the  sprouts  rise  out  of  the  ground  a 
foot  or  more,  bend  theui  down  and  cover.  This 
should  be  done  the  latter  part  of  a  dry  day.  When 
the  tups  are  spread  previuus  to  covering,  it  should  be 
done  evenly.  Keep  the  ground  free  frum  weeds  the 
second  season.  Pursue  the  same  course  the  third 
season,  excepting  no  earth  need  be  put  on  after  the 
first  of  August.  As  soon  as  the  frost  has  killed  the 
tops,  wash  and  dry  the  roots  as  directed  in  first  part 
of  this  communication. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  hitherto  sold  his  seed  for  five  dol- 
lars per  bushel — four  bushels  per  acre;  but  in  the  drill 
method,  it  will  take  about  five  and  a  half  bushels. — 
We  believe  an  average  crup  is  about  1500  lbs.  on  rich 
soils.  He  has  Suld  his  madder  for  two  years  past  to 
merchants  in  the  country,  §24  per  100  lbs.  1  believe 
the  article  is  lower  at  this  time.  The  whole  cost  . 
cultivating,  digging,  washing,  drying  and  grinding, 
(in  a  grist-mill)  may  be  about  7  cts.  per  lb.  I  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  madder  raised  in  these  parts  will  pro- 
duce more  color  than  the  imported.  1  believe,  how- 
ever, the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  dif- 
ferent mode  ot  poundina;  or  grinding,  pursued  in  each 
country.  The  imported  madder  has  three  separate 
poundings  after  washing,  viz:  the  first  pounding  se- 
parates and  brings  into  the  form  of  a  powder,  the 
smallest  fibres  of  the  roots,  with  the  skin  or  husk  of 
the  larger  ones,  and  any  earth  which  may  have  been 
left  adhering  thereto:  a  second  pounding  separates 
about  one-third  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  larger 
roots,  and  this  being  sifted  and  packed  separately  is 
called  powder.  The  third  and  last  pounding  compre- 
hends the  residue  and  bright  jiarts  of  the  routs;  this  is 
called  grape  madder.  This  kind  is  as  yet  rather  scarce 
in  this  country.  The  madder  roots  raised  in  this 
country  are  pulverized  at  one  grinding.  This  may 
account  for  the  difference  in  quality.  1  should  like  tu 
see  a  statement  from  one  of  your  currespundentsof  the 
quantity  imported  any  one  ) ear.  We  need  not  im- 
port a  pound  after  five  or  six  years,  as  we  can  raise 
it  as  easy  as  any  other  crop  I  am  acquainted  with.  1 
think  it  would  be  a  proper  article  for  a  premium,  to 
be  awarded  by  some  of  your  patriotic  societies,  to  be 
inspected  at  the  mills  or  in  tierces.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  lime  will  arrive  when  we  shall  export 
madder.         Yours,  Russell  Bronso.n. 


GARDEN  GRAPES. 

[From  a  series  of  excellent  articles  entitled,  "The 
Garden,"  publishel  in  the  Port  Carbon  Gazette,  we 
extract  the  following  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the 
grape:] 

■'As  a  large  majority  of  my  readers  will  have  room 
for  but  a  single  vine,  pruned  and  cultivated  on  the  plan 
I  shall  suggest,  my  first  numbers  are  calculated  par- 
ticularly for  them;  but  the  same  principle  will  apply 
to  the  cultivation  to  any  extent,  and  1  must  depend 
on  their  being  remembered  by  those  who  may  adopt 
the  course  of  culture  hereafter  to  be  designated  for  the 

AuEBlCAft  Vi.MlITABD. 


The  preparation  of  the  ground  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. If  the  soil  be  light  and  shallow,  the  plant 
is  likely  to  perish  from  two  causes:  in  the  summer 
by  drought,  and  in  ihe  winter  by  frost.  To  avoid 
these  injuries,  dig  out  the  bed  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep.  If  the  ground  yon  have  selected  be  light  and 
porous,  four  inches  of  clay  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom:  then  throw  in  any  good  garden  soil — but  if 
bones,  horn  slugs  or  old  shoes  can  be  had,  the  vine 
will  delight  to  extend  its  roots  among  them,  and 
they  should  be  well  mi.ved  in  with  the  earth,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  below  the  surface,  where  the  roots 
will  be  out  of  danger.  This  four  feet  of  ground  will 
answer  for  two  or  three  years,  when,  il  your  vine 
has  grown  vigorously,  it  will  require  additional  nour- 
ishment and  sjiace  lor  the  roots:  but  I  presume  that 
most  persons  would  at  once  prepare  ground  so  as  to 
suflice  for  many  years.  If  a  brick  pavement  is  to 
cover  the  bed,  a  few  inches  of  sand  may  be  placed  on 
the  surface  to  imbed  the  bricks,  which  should  not  be 
so  closely  jointed  as  usual.  This  pavement  may  be 
brought  within  a  foot  of  the  vine. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  admit  of  no  excuse  for 
not  possessing  a  vine:  those  who  have  no  room  for  a 
single  garden  be  I  may  have  their  clean  brick  walk 
under  the  shade  of  one,  of  luxuriant  growth — the  ex- 
pense is  trifling,  compared  with  its  permanent  ad- 
vantages. 

I  have  known  a  single  vine,  cultivated  in  this  way, 
to  produce  in  one  season  fruit  which  sold  fur  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifiy  dollars:  and  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  who  kept  a  shoe  store,  could  show  on  a  vine 
seven  years  old,  nearly  seven  hundred  bunches  of 
sweet  water  grapes  w^ell  ripened;  yet  he  had  no  room 
lur  a  single  garden  bed,  and  trained  his  vine  over  a 
brick  pavement.  Some  of  his  leisure  hours  were  thus 
innocently  and  delightfully  occupied,  without  any  in- 
terference with  his  business. 

We  will  commence  with 

THE    CUTTING. 

This  should  be  selected  from  round  well  ripened 
wood,  of  last  summer's  growth;  from  four  to  six 
buds,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  joints:  cut  it 
midway  between  the  joints,  sloping  opposite  to  the 
bud.  Place  it  in  a  sloping  position  in  the  ground, 
two  eyes  out  of  the  ground,  ihe  lower  one  even  with 
the  surface.  Be  careful  to  place  it  so  that  the  eyes 
may  throw  out  branches  parallel  with  the  bars  of  the 
trellis.  Let  the  soil  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
cutting  be  very  fine  and  rich;  water  it  frequently  un- 
til fairly  rooted,  which  is  always  the  case  when  the 
shoots  are  six  to  eight  inches  lung;  break  off  the 
weakest,  and  as  the  other  advances,  tie  it  with  bass 
to  a  pule,  taking  off  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
all  the  lateral  shoots;  thus  keeping  one  clean  hand- 
some shoot,  which  receiving  all  the  nourishment  of 
the  roots,  being  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  will  ge- 
nerally be  of  most  vigorous  growth. 

Preparation  for  the  second  year. — At  the  pruning 
season  cut  down  this  shoot  to  four  eyes;  when  they 
have  advanced  a  few  inches,  in  the  spring  select  the 
two  best  shoots,  and  tr:iin  them  on  pules  or  to  the 
trellis  as  directed  for  the  first  year.  The  third  year. 
Shorten  a  little  the  best  shuot,  and  cut  the  other 
down  to  three  eyes;  the  lung  shoot  may  be  suffered 
to  bear  some  fruit;  as  the  buds  put  Ibrth  the  best 
fruitbearers  will  be  readily  discovered;  those  which 
are  not  strong  may  be  rubbed  off,  but  one  shoot  at  the 
end  of  this  branch  must  be  div.sted  of  fruit,  and  re- 
tained as  a  leader.  Retain  two  of  the  best  shoots 
from  the  other  branch,  and  train  them  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  apart,  but  three  or  four  feet  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branch,  always  taking  off  the  laterals,  and 
laying  the  wood  in  on  the  trellis  as  at  first  directed; 
we  are  then  advanced  to  the  fourth  year,  and  have  at 
the  pruning  season  two  new  vigorous  shoots,  and  one 
fruit-bearing  branch  with  numerous  shoots;  shorten 
Ihe  leader  on  the  fruit  branch  to  eight  or  ten  eyes, 
and  all  the  branches  on  it  to  one  eye  each;  shorten 
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one  of  the  new  shoots  to  four  eyes,  and  the  other  down  I  early.  The  reason  is,  the  uncertainly  of  their  win- 
only  to  the  sound  well  ripened  wood,  tie  them  snugly  !  ter,  which  passes,  sometimes,  with  hardly  any  frost 
to  the  trellis;  the  fruit  branches,  if  adjoining  each  I  at  all;  and  which,  at  other  times,  is  severe  enough 
other  five  feet  apart.     Then  for  this  season  we  have  |  to  freeze  the  Thames  over.     It  is  sometimes  mild  till 


two  fruit  bearing  branches — select  a  leader  for  each 
of  these,  and  prune  and  train  them  as  directed  for  the 
third  year,  from  the  branch  shortened  to  four  eyes 
train  two  or  three,  as  before  directed.  You  are  then 
advanced  to  the  filth  year,  when  the  pruning  must 
be  made  to  suit  the  place  to  be  covered,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of  light  and  air;  a 
branch  of  the  old  wood  must  be  occasionally  removed 
and  replaced  with  young  wood,  which  the  intelligent 
cultivator  will  find  no  difficulty  in  furnishing.  Hav- 
ing advanced  thus  far,  I  must  observe,  that  my  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  for  a  vigorous  vine,  but  a  vine 
can  be  pruned  on  the  plan  suggested,  according  to  its 
strength,  and  the  pruning  recommended  for  the  se- 
cond or  third  year,  may  be  deferred  until  the  plant 
has  acquired  the  requisiie  vigor.  Sometimes  a  year 
may  be  saved  by  purchasing  a  thrifty  vine  from  a 
nursery  man.  Bass  or  matting  may  always  be  had  of 
the  nursery  men,  some  should  always  be  in  readiness 
for  use.     I  shall  pursue  this  subject  in  my  next." 


February,  and  then  severe.  Sometimes  it  begins 
with  severity  and  ends  ivith  mildness.  So  that,  nine 
times  out  ot  ten,  their  seed  would  come  up  and  the 
plants  Would  be  destroyed  before  spring.  Besides 
they  have  slugs  that  come  out  in  mild  weather,  and 
eat  small  plants  up  in  the  winter.  Other  insects  and 
reptiles  do  the  like.  From  these  obstacles  the  Ame- 
rican gardener  is  free.  His  winter  sets  in;  and  the 
earth  is  safely  closed  up  against  vegetation  till  the 
spring.  I  am  speaking  of  the  north  of  Virginia,  to 
be  sure;  but  ihe  gardener  to  the  south  will  adapt  the 
observations  to  his  climate,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  it. 


(From  Cobbett's  American  Gardener.) 

FALL  SOWING  OF  SEEDS. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  some,  and  even 
many  things,  which  are  usually  sown  in  the  spring, 
would  be  better  sown  in  Ike  fall;  and  especially 
when  we  consider  how  Ultle  time  there  is  for  doing 
all  things  in  the  spring.  Parsnips,  carrots,  beets, 
onions,  and  many  other  things,  may  be  safely  sown  in 
the  fall.  The  seed  will  not  perish,  if  covered  by  the 
earth. 

Seed  of  all  plants  will  lie  safe  in  this  way  all  the 
winter,  though  the  frost  penetrate  to  the  distance  of 
three  feet  beneath  them,  except  the  seeds  of  such 
plants  as  a  slight  frost  will  cut  down.  The  seed  of 
kidney  beans,  for  instance,  will  rot,  if  the  ground  be 
not  warm  enough  to  bring  it  up.  So  will  the  seed 
of  cucumbers,  melons,  and  Indian  corn,  unless  buried 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Even  early  peas  would  be  best  sown  in  the  fall,  could 
you  have  an  insurance  against  mice.  We  all  know, 
what  a  bustle  there  is  to  get  in  early  peas.  If  they 
were  sown  in  the  fall,  they  would  start  up  the  mo- 
ment the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and  would  be 
ten  days  earlier  in  bearing,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
made  by  the  spring-growers  to  make  their  peas  over- 
take them.  Upon  a  spot,  where  1  saved  peas  for  seed, 
last  year,  some  that  was  left,  in  a  lock  of  haulm,  at 
the  harvesting,  and  that  lay  upon  the  dry  ground, 
till  the  land  was  ploughed  late  in  November,  came 
up,  in  the  spring,  the  moment  the  frost  was  out  of 
the  ground,  and  they  were  in  bloom  full  Jiftecn  days 
earlier  than  those,  sown  in  the  same  field  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  Doubtless,  they  would  have 
borne  peas  fifteen  days  sooner;  but  there  were  but  a 
very  few  of  them,  and  those  standing  straggling 
about;  and  I  was  obliged  to  plough  up  the  ground 
where  they  are  growing.  In  some  cases  it  would  be 
a  good  way,  to  cover  this  sown  ground  with  Utter,  or 
with  leaves  of  trees,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  fairly  set 
in;  but  not  before;  for,  if  you  do  it  before,  the  seed 
may  vegetate,  and  then  may  be  killed  by  the  frost. 
One  object  of  this  fall  sowing  is,  to  get  the  work  done 
ready  for  spring;  for,  at  that  season,  you  have  so 
many  things  to  do  at  once!  Besides  you  cannot  sow 
the  instant  the  frost  breaks  up;  for  the  ground  is  wet 
and  clammy,  unfit  to  be  dug,  or  touched,  or  trodden 
upon.  So  that  here  are  ten  days  lost.  But,  the  seed 
which  has  lain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  is  ready 
to  start  the  moment  the  earth  is  clear  of  the  winter 
frost,  and  it  is  iip  by  the  time  you  can  get  other  seed 
into  the  ground  in  a  good  stale.  Fall  sowing  of  seeds 
to  come  up  in  the  spring  is  not  practised  in  England, 
though  they  are  always  desirous  to  get  their  things 


(From  the  Barnstable  Journal.) 
BAYBERRY  OR  WAX-BEARING  MYRTLE 

Barnstable,  (Jliass.)  August  23,  1832. 

The  very  respectable  and  industrious  representa- 
tive of  Portugal,  at  Washington,  has  furnished  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
with  an  interesting  article  on  the  tree  or  shrub  com- 
monly called  myrtle.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  abounds  on  many  of  the  moist  sandy  beaches, 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  Of  this  shrub  there  are 
several  species.  The  one  known  in  the  northern 
states  by  the  name  of  bayberry  or  wax-bearing  myr- 
tle, and  at  the  south  as  the  candle-berry  tree,  is  the 
most  valuable.  It  is  a  rather  low  and  spreading  shrub, 
having  crooked  stems,  and  lanceolate  or  spear  shaped 
leaves,  with  a  few  indentures  towards  their  exlreini- 
ties.  The  bark  of  the  young  shoots  and  the  leaves 
being  bruised,  "emit  the  most  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful fragrance,  exceeded  by  no  myrtle,  or  any  aroma- 
tic plant."  The  berries  grow  in  clusters  on  the  stems, 
are  about  the  size  of  pepper  corn,  and  when  ripe,  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  green  wax. 

At  Sandy  Neck,  on  the  north  side  of  Barnstable 
harbor,  this  shrub  abounds,  and  an  active  person,  may 
in  autumn,  gather  two  bushels  of  the  berries  per  day. 
The  wax  or  tallow  is  collected  by  boiling  the  berries 
in  water,  a  bushel  yielding  from  four  to  five  pounds. 
Its  specific  gravity  when  cool,  being  greater  than  that 
of  water,  the  wax  is  skimmed  off"  during  the  process 
of  boiling,  otherwise  it  would  settle  among  the  berries 
and  be  lost.  It  is  afterwards  clarified  in  brass  ket- 
tles, and  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  making  candles.  These  burn  tor  a 
long  time,  produce  little  smoke,  emit  an  agreeable 
odor  during  combustion,  and  never  melt  and  run 
down  at  the  sides  like  those  manufactured  from  tal- 
low or  spermaceti.  It  is  usual  to  mix  bayberry  with 
other  tallow,  because  candles  made  wholly  from  it, 
do  not  give  a  strong  light,  particularly  during  cold 
weather. 

Bayberry  tallow  has  been  used,  more  orlefs,  in  this 
vicinity,  since  the  settlement  of  the  country;  but  we 
were  not  aware  that  it  was  so  extensively  at  the 
south,  till  after  reading  the  article  referred  to  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Candles  made  of  a  mixture 
of  bayberry  and  other  tallow,  are  a  beautiful  and  eco- 
nomical article,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
they  are  not  in  more  general  request.  Fine  scented 
soap  is  also  made  from  this  wax,  and  in  New  l"ork 
city  there  is  a  manufactory  of  the  crude  article. 

CFrom  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

Sill  mo.  S,  1S32. 
There  are  two  kinds  or  classes  of  exoctio  plants 
from  warmer  climates,  usually  kept  in  green  houses, 
which  may  be  safely  trusted  in  the  open  border  with 
a  very  little  care,  viz:  1.  Bulbs  that  bear  deep  plant- 
ing, and  a  temperature  in  winter  about  the  (reezing 
point.  2.  Shrubs  that  flower,  after  having.been  kill- 
ed to  the  ground,  from  a  stalk  of  the  present  year's 
ofrowlh. 


In  a  sunk  border,  deeply  planted,  I  have  had  Ama- 
ryllis longifolia  several  years  without  sustaining  thB 
least  injury  in  winter,  although  it  is  indigenous  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  a  florist  of  great  experience 
is  of  opinion  that  several  other  species  of  that  fine 
genus,  might  be  planted  along  side  in  the  same  border 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

It  is  surprising  from  what  a  depth  some  strong  bul- 
bous or  tuberous  rooted  plants  will  protrude.  Some 
years  ago,  in  autumn,  by  accident,  a  Crown  Imperial 
was  covered  by  a  mound  of  earth  two  feet  deep;  yet 
in  the  spring  it  forced  its  way  upward,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  flower  annually.  By  the  same 
mound  the  root  of  a  Fceonia  was  buried  neaily  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  it  still  keeps  its  place. 

I  had  planted  Jlrum  dructinculus  from  the  south  of 
Europe  at  the  usual  depth  for  lilies,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost.  I  was  then  advised  to  plant  at 
the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  which  has  proved 
to  be  sufficient,  for  it  has  safely  withstood  our  hardest 
winters,  although  Ihe  border  is  raised  several  inches. 
In  trying  such  experiments,  however,  with  Amaryl- 
lis or  Pancratium,  I  would  recommend  a  border  of 
heavy  loam  enriched  by  vegetable  earth,  either  sunk 
or  on  a  level  with  the  general  surface. 

Shrubs  which  are  annually  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  then  produce  flowers  on  stalks  of  the  present 
year  s  growth,  become  in  effect  herbaceous  perennials. 
I  have  several  plants  of  this  kind  which  suffered  from 
the  frosts  of  last  winter,  but  which  have  become  re- 
conciled to  a  climate  widely  diflerent  from  that  in 
which  they  indigenously  grew.  Genista  tiacloria  and 
Hypericum  hircinum,  on  stalks  which  have  risen  this 
spring  from  the  ground,  have  long  since  presented 
their  beautiful  yellow  flowers;  and  Lugerstrmmia  in- 
dica  under  similar  circumstances  is  now  covered  with 
delicate  purple  blossoms.  Vitcx  aginiscastus  is  pre- 
paring for  a  similar  display;  and  several  China  roses 
scarcely  retain  the  habit  of  shrubs.  D.T. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
TOMATO. 

In  Gkrard's  Herbal,*  there  is  a  tolerable  account 
of  the  Tomato  (Solanum  lycoporsicum.)  together  with 
notices  of  its  place  of  growth,  time  of  planting,  and 
the  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries. What  follows,  relates  to  "Temperature,"  and 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  philosophia- 
ing  previous  to  the  publication  of  Chancellor  Bicon's 
J\'ovum  Organon  Scientarum. 

"The  Golden  Apple,  with  the  whole  herbe  it  selfe 
is  cold,  yet  not  fully  so  cold  as  Mandrake,  after  the 
opinion  of  Vodonctus.  But  in  my  judgement  it  is 
very  cold,  yea  perhaps  in  the  highest  degiee  of  cold- 
nesse:  my  reason  is,  because  I  haue  in  the  hottest 
time  of  summer  cutaway  the  superfluousbranchesfrom 
the  mother  root,  and  cast  them  away  carelesly  in 
the  allies  of  my  Garden,  the  which  (nolwilhstanding 
the  extreme  heate  of  the  sun,  the  hardnesse  of  the 
trodden  allies,  and  at  that  time  when  no  rain  at  all 
did  fal)  haue  gruvvne  as  fresh  where  I  cast  them,  as 
before  I  did  cut  them  oft';  which  arguelh  the  great 
culdnesse  contained  therein.  True  it  is,  that  it  doth 
argue  also  a  great  moisture  wherewith  the  plant  is 
possessed,  but  as  I  haue  said,  not  without  great  cold, 
which  I  leaue  to  euery  mans  censure." 

His  ojiinion  of  the  Tomato  as  an  article  of  food, 
miirht  find  advocates  in  the  present  day,  among  those 
who  have  only  lasted,  but  who  have  not  given  them 
a  fair  trial.  To  most  persons  the  flavor  is  disagreea- 
ble at  first  which  a  little  use  entirely  counteracts  or 
removes.  The  culture  of  this  fine  fruit  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  introduced  amongst  our  countrymen. 

"The  Verlues. 
A.     "In  Spaine  and  those  hot  Regions  they  vse  to 
eate  the  Apples  prepared  and  boiled  with  pepper,  salt 

t  Edilion  of  1633. 
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and  o)lc:   but  lliey  yeeld  uery   litlle  nourishment  to 
the  body,  and  the  same  naught  anil  corrupt. 

B.  '-Likewise  they  doe  eate  the  .Apples  with  oile, 
vlnegre,  and  pepper  mixed  togetlier  lor  sauce  to  their 
meat",  euen  as  we  in  these  cold  countries  doe  Mus- 
Urd." 


RURAI.  ECONOnSV. 


(From  Fessenden's  Edition  of  Moubray  on  Poultry,  &c.) 
COWS. 
It  is  pre-supposed  that  a  dry  and  comfortable  cow- 
bouse  has  been  provided,  containing  a  stall  or  two. 
and  a  calf-pen,  and  it  is  recommended  in  the  General 
Treatise  on  Cattle,  to  confine  ihe  hinder  legs  of  a  cow 
whilst  milking,  as  well  as  the  head,  Ihe  former  of 
which  is  most  securely  effected  by  two  stumps  of 
vrood  fi.\ed  in  the  ground,  to  which  the  hinder  legs 
may  be  strapped.  They  who  aim  at  perfect  security, 
as  nearly  as  that  may  be  obtained,  will  perhaps  be 
ijidiiced  to  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  milk  a  cow  with 
her  head  and  legs  at  liberty;  but  most,  as  has  always 
been  the  practice,  will  incline  to  put  confidence  in  Ihe 
quiet  cow;  many  such,  however,  have  I  seen  acciden- 
tally kick  down  a  swimming  pail  of  milk,  and  that 
may  very  probably  happen  when  the  arlicle,  being 
scarce,  is  of  the  most  consequence — the  unfortunate  at- 
tendant, male  or  female,  then  marches  into  the  house, 
with  a  grave  step,  a  long  face,  an  apology,  and  an 
empty  pail. 

The  provision  of  food  for  the  cow  must  be  looked 
tipon  as  the  prime  concern  in  the  dairy  business,  for 
such  a  constant  daily  draught  upon  the  animal  juices 
cannot  be  answered,  but  by  aid  of  the  most  ample 
supply,  even  to  satiety,  of  nutritious  and  succulent 
victuals;  not  that,  according  to  the  absurd  notions  of 
many  persons,  keep  regulates  and  equalizes  milking, 
be  the  breed  whatever  it  may,  since  in  some  breeds, 
the  keep  turns  to  milk,  in  others  to  beef;  but  because 
the  truest  and  largest  milker  will  very  soon  lose  that 
precious  faculty  without  proportionate,  that  is  to  say, 
high  feeding.  Keep  short  and  meanly, and  your  milk 
and  butter  produce  will  be  in  exact  proportion,  and 
the  cow,  when  dry,  emaciated  and  of  litile  woilh. 

A  farmer,  some  years  since,  kept  eighteen  cows 
upon  a  common,  and  was  often  obliged  to  buy  butter  for 
his  family.  The  common  was  inclosed,  and  the  same 
person  supplied  his  family  amply  with  milk  and  but- 
ter, from  the  produce  of  four  cows  well  kept. 

Great  milkers  seldom  carry  any  flesh  upon  their 
bones,  and  are  perhaps  as  seldom  made  fat,  but  they 
pay  as  they  go,  and  never  retire  in  our  debt.  The 
difficulties  in  cow- keeping  are  these — the  expense  of 
their  food  is  considerable,  more  especially  with  respect 
to  any  which  must  be  purchased,  and  if  the  produce 
be  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  a  losing  concern.  You 
may  be  leeding  a  sparing  milker  into  flesh,  and  if 
you  stint  her,  or  allow  only  ordinary  food,  you  get 
neither  flesh  nor  milk. 

Amatcitrs  in  this  line  should  procure  the  largest 
milkers,  and  I  had  almost  said  give  them  gold,  could 
they  eat  it.  In  this  case,  it  rnay  be  depended  on, 
milk  is  always  of  more  value  than  the  best  coivfood, 
which  is  the  Ji7;  and  a  cow,  the  natural  tendency  of 
which  is  to  breed  milk,  will  convert  all  nourishment, 
however  dry  and  substantial,  into  that  fluid;  in  fact, 
will  require  such  solid  kind  of  nourishment,  to  sup- 
port her  strength,  and  stimulate  her  to  procreation, 
in  which  otherwise,  great  milkers  are  very  apt  to  be 
deficient,  and  frequently  to  miss  their  Lulling  at  the 
proper  season.  But  should  grain  be  allowed,  oals  are 
the  most  proper;  they  should  be  ground  or  bruised, 
and  moistened  with  water,  as  the  cow  would  other- 
wise swallow  the  oats  whole,  which  would  not  only 
fail  in  giving  nourishment,  but  might  be  productive 
of  obstruction  and  disease.  Fine  pollard  also,  mois- 
tened or  rnashed ,  is  a  nourishing  food;  the  milch  cow, 
however,  should  always  have  exercise,  and  it  is  more 


especially  neces.sary,  when  extraordinary  and  substan- 
tial  food  is  allowed. 

Another  great  object  for  our  crack  cow-master  and 
lady  of  the  snug  rural  mansion,  is  to  have  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  in  a  generous  abundance  and  high 
quality,  throughout  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mer season;  and  of  these,  if  they  will  take  care 
enough  lo  walk  in  our  old  and  well  trodden  paths, 
they  shall  not  fail.  The  method  is  by  contriving  to 
have  a  fresh  milker  in  the  winter,  with  an  ample 
store  of  the  best  provisions  for  the  season. 

Summer  feeding:  and  let  it  always  be  recollected, 
that  economy  is  the  leading  feature  of  our  plan.  Na- 
tural grass  is  the  first  and  best  of  all  food  fur  our  do- 
mestic animals.  Of  the  artificial  grasses,  lucerne 
stands  first,  and  green  tares  are  a  very  succulent  and 
nutritious  food  for  milch  cows.  The  saving  method 
of  managins;  grass,  and  it  will  be  found  excellent 
economy  where  the  proprietor  may  have  only  a  small 
close  or  two,  is  to  keep  it  constantly  shut,  and  free 
from  the  tread  of  the  cows,  and  to  cut  the  grass  as 
soon  as  of  suflicient  length  and  substance,  and  carry 
it  to  thein;  no  more  being  cut  at  once  than  can  be 
consumed  in  a  day,  the  cutting  being  made  in  the 
morning.  This  to  continue  throughout  the  season, 
and  as  late  in  autumn  as  any  growth  can  be  obtained. 
According  to  Mr.  Curwen's  experience,  some  years 
since,  three  acres  of  grass  cut  and  carried,  supplied 
thirty  milch  cows  with  two  stone  each,  or  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  during  two  hundred  days.  He  observes 
that,  to  have  supplied  them  with  two  stone  of  hay 
each,  during  the  same  period,  would  have  required 
seventy-five  acres  of  land  for  its  production.  And  to 
have  grazed  such  a  number  of  cows  at  liberty,  that 
length  of  time,  it  is  obvious,  must  have  taken  a  very 
considerable  number  of  acres.  To  enable  the  meadow 
to  support  this  exhaustion  from  the  scythe,  it  should 
be  cleared  at  the  end  of  every  autumn,  from  all  kinds 
of  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  fresh  grass  seeds  of  the 
best  kinds,  cast  upon  the  bare  places.  A  coat  of  good 
manure  should  be  then  allowed,  consisting  of  all  that 
can  be  collected  from  the  household,  or  procured  else- 
where, mixed  up  and  augmented  with  virgin  earth. 
The  garden  will  assist  with  its  superfluity  in  feeding 
the  cow,  and  lettuces,  as  a  change  of  diet,  will  help 
to  force  the  secretion  of  milk.  Should  the  green  food 
scour  the  cow,  a  small  quantity  of  good  hay  must  be 
allowed  daily. 

The  few  advocates  for  the  economical  mode  of 
feeding  cows,  always  direct  them  to  be  kept  entirely 
in  the  house,  both  summer  and  winter,  a  practice  to 
which  1  have  strong  objections,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  the  animal's  health  and  comfort,  but  that  I 
have  always  experienced  exercise  abroad  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk.  Thus  the  cows  may  be  turned 
upon  the  common  waste,  to  remain  or  come  home  at 
their  liberty,  being  fed  to  the  full,  with  cut  grass, 
morning  and  evening,  with  the  constant  caution  of 
allowing  them  shelter  in  the  fly  season.  They  may 
lie  abroad  during  the  summer  nights,  in  a  well  litter- 
ed yard,  or  secure  waste,  a  sutKciency  of  cut  grass 
being  at  their  command.  Pure  water  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  health,  and  productiveness  of  the  cow. 
If  one  beast  drive  the  other,  always  at  feeding  times 
tie  up  the  mistress. 

Winter  feeding. — The  chief  dependence  for  cows 
is  rowen,  or  after-math  hay.  This  must  be  either 
grown  at  home,  or  purchased,  it  is  a  piece  of  extra- 
vagance to  allow  a  good  milch  cow  dry  straw,  because 
millc  is  worth  more  than  hay;  but  should  the  necessity 
exist  of  using  straw,  none  other  is  fit  than  oat  straw. 
Rowen,  or  after-math  is  generally  supposed  to  force 
milk,  but  in  pour  pastures  perhaps  the  first  crop  may 
be  preferable;  and  1  have  lately  been  informed  by  a 
London  cow-keeper,  a  good  feeder,  that  he  has  dis- 
continued giving  rowen  to  his  cows,  finding  the  best 
hay  most  profitable.  Carrots  are  an  excellent  winter 
food,  indeed  the  best  of  Ihe  root  kind;  mangold  or  beet 
also,  aflfords  a  plentiful  supply;  which  last,  however, 
must  be  dispensed  with  caution,  cows  having  been 


hoven  by  it.  l( potatoes  be  given  lo  cows,  they  should 
be  steamed  or  baked;  those  who  venture  to  aive  them 
raw  and  mashed,  should  allow  hay  with  them,  as  in 
the  raw  state  and  freely  dispensed,  they  seldom  fail 
to  bring  the  scouring  rot  on  cows.  13ruisHd/»r:e  (ops 
are  very  good,  and  help  to  make  capital  winti-r  butter. 
Cabbages  may  be  given  moderately,  Init  turiiii)S  make 
thin  milk  and  bad  butler,  in  spile  of  all  the  nostrums 
which  have  been  recommended  as  preventives.  The 
miserable  practice  of  giving  oil  cake  to  cows,  insures 
greasy,  linsubstantial,  ill-scenled  butter,  and  has  a  si- 
milar efiect  on  veal.  When  substantial  food  appears 
necessary,  a  daily  moderate  feed  of  oats  broken, or  fine 
pollard,  moistened  with  water,  is  most  proper. 

With  the  two  cows  in  full  milk,  may  be  kept  well, 
a  hrreding  sow,  or  two  or  three  young  pigs;  and 
should  the  proprietor  desire  a  specimen  of  the  finest 
milk-fed  )iork,  he  may  feed  a  pig  upon  skimmed  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  barley  or 
pea-merl,  making  it  thoroughly  fat  in  two  months. 

Milch  beasts  should  never  be  exposed  by  night  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  which  chills 
them,  and  dries  up  part  of  their  milk,  keeping  them 
backward  in  all  beneficial  respects.  At  any  rate,  they 
should  have  a  well  littered  shed,  in  which  they  may 
repose  in  comfort,  and  with  their  loins  dry — a  matter 
of  great  consequence  to  their  health. 

The  annual  consumption  of  food  per  cow,  of  grass 
and  hay,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  one  acre  to  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  pasture  in  the  summer,  and  from  a  ton 
to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  in  the  winter.  A  cow  may 
be  allowed  two  pecks  of  carrots  per  day.  The  grass 
being  cut  and  carried,  will  economize  it  full  one- 
third. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist) 
MANAGEMENT  OF   HOGS. 

Columbia  County,  Geo.  Jlpril  1,  1832. 
The  sows  on  this  plantation,  two  or  three  weeks 
before  they  pig,  are  confined  lo  a  pasture  exclusively 
devoted  to  their  use.  The  pasture  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  creek  and  through  it  passes  a  small 
stream  of  water;  the  ground  is  generally  low  and  flat, 
but  a  portion  of  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  afford  them 
places  for  making  their  beds.  Jn  this  pasture  the 
sows  remain  until  the  pigs  are  about  a  month  old. 
In  the  mean  lime,  they  are  well  fed  on  boiled  corn, 
pumpkins,  &c.  a  sow  with  a  large  litter  of  pigs  some- 
times finds  it  diflicult  to  nurse  them  well,  no  matter 
how  well  she  may  be  supplied  with  food.  When 
this  is  the  case,  she  should  be  aided  by  supplying  the 
pigs  with  gruel,  which  as  soon  as  they  become  ac- 
quainted with,  they  will  eat  with  a  great  goi'd. 

When  the  pigs  have  arrived  at  the  age  mentioned 
above,  they  together  with  the  sows  are  removed  from 
the  pasture,  and  become  a  portion  of  what  I  call  my 
out  hogs.  What  I  shall  say  of  my  out  hogs,  will 
comprise  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  raising  them.  A  post  and  rail-pen 
has  been  constructed  for  those  hogs  in  which  they  are 
penned  every  night  upon  good  litter  of  leaves.  So 
accustomed  are  they  to  their  pen,  that  it  is  seldom 
one  absents  himself.  Tliey  are  fed  night  and  morn- 
ing on  boiled  corn,  from  troughs  con.structed  on  the 
plan  of  those  in  use  on  the  Orange  Farm  near  Balti- 
more. The  hog-pen  has  a  division  in  it  for  the  small 
hogs  that  have  arrived  from  the  sow  pasture.  A 
small  hole  admits  Ihem  to  their  department,  where 
they  are  fed  with  boiled  corn  liberally.  My  hogs 
have  an  extensive  range,  partly  swamp  and  partly 
upland.  Hogs  treated  in  this  manner  will  be  fit  for 
the  knife  at  a  year  old,  and  will  weigh  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  plan  of 
raising  hogs  I  do  not  say  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
pursued;  but  I  am  confident  that  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  system  in  general  practice,  namely,  roaming  at 
large  night  and  day,  by  which  they  are  exposed  to 
"disasters  from  hunger,  poverty  and  assassination," 
Yours,  &.C.  W\  A.  G. 
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FINE  FULr,  BLOOD  AND  MIXKD  DURHAM 
SHOTMORN  STOCK,  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  supply  to  those  who  may  want  them  several 
full  bred  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Hei- 
furs  at  from  §130  to  $300  each  according  to  quality, 
age,  &.C.  They  are  generally  in  calf  by  the  celebrated 
bull  Bolivar. 

Also,  a  full  bred  bull,  of  the  same  breed,  near  ten 
months  old  — a  tine  animal.     Price  ft-'OO. 

Also,  a  bull  calf,  five  months  old,  full  bred  also. 
Price  ^lia. 

Also  several  heifers  of  last  spring  by  a  full  bred  im- 
proved Durham  Shorthorn  Bull  out  of  cows  of  the  Hot- 
stein  and  Bakewell  cross.     Price^bO  to  f 75  each. 

Also,  several  bull  calves,  of  same  age  and  blood,  at 
from  ^ib  to  60  each.     Address 

I.  lUVINE  HITCHCOCK, 

Sept.  21.  Office  Am.  Farmer. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants  are  for 
sale  at  the  experimental  farm  connected  with  the 
American  Farmer  establishment: — 

NEW  PINE.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the 
varieties  for  productiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  fruit, 
many  of  which  measured  the  past  season  four  inches  in 
circumference,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  cul- 
ture or  thinning  out.     Price  |.2  ])er  hundred. 

EARLY  SCARLET,  LATE  BOURBON  PINE, 
LARGE  EARLY  SCARLET,  price  •}!  per  hundred— 
ICF'These  three  kinds  are  those  from  which  garden- 
ers generally  supply  our  market. 

Roseberry,  Dnwnlon,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Duke  of  Kent^s  Scarlet,  liaspberry  Hmtlbols,  Aeiy  Black 
Musk  Httulbois,  If'ilinot  Superb,  Keene's  Imperial,  A'eejie's 
Large  Scarlet,  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

MELON,  METHVEN  CASTLE,  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  Jl  per  pair. 

The  best  season  for  transplanting  Strawberries  is 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  September.  The  plants 
can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  union.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  immediately  to 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Office  J]merican  Farmer. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

We  have  also  for  sale  Rhubarb  Plants,  for  tarts, 
for  a  notice  of  which  see  number  twenty-three  of  the 
Farmer  Price,  for  year  old  plants,  I-'i  cents  each — 
for  two  year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  SEAKALE  PLANTS,  25  cents  each. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FO.X  &  BORLAND'S 
PATENT  THRESHING  MACHINE,  for  all  the  State 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Maryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
important  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gets  in,  this,  wilh  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  lliem,  renders  it 
impossible  to  break  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  with  about 
one-half  the  power  required  by  other  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  also 
to  break  the  corncobs  sufficiently  fine  to  feed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complete,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
those  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  offers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  with  each  coun- 
ty right.  All  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Pratt,  near  Hanover  street,  Baltimore. 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  pure  SEED 
GRAIN,  and  choice  Domestic  Animals.     Apply  to 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,TURN1P  SEED,  &c. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order, 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  Slates.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  line  plants  may 
be  produced. 

The  kinds  now  on  hand  are,  large  Early  Scarlet;, 
large  dark  old  Pine;  French  red  Alpine  and  Faulkner's 
late  Scarlet,  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  f  I  per  hundred; 
large  dark  musk  Hautboys;  new  black  musk  do;  white 
monthly;  scarlet  Lima;  Dawnlon,  VVilmot's  superb  and 
Roseberry,  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  §2  per  hundred. 

^J^Our  nursery  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  the 
point  destined  at  its  commencement.  We  have  now 
closely  planted  about  13  acres  with  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

TURMP  SEED  of  various  kinds  and  many  other 
fresh  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

SINCLAIR  k  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  I.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  of  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Daace, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  ol  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  liis  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $500  was  oflered  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
following'  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f  two  years  old,  oul  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pel,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  Wildair, 
dam  by  the  imparled  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  washy  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair.  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by'Asaal,  g.  g.  ^  grand  dam  by  Aristulle, 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
llexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention, and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Trullle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
TruBle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2m5 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS  SEED. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store  a  quantity  of  Tall  Meadow  Oat 
(>rass  Seed  of  this  year's  growth.  Price  $2.50  per 
bushel.     Address,  I.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED— frcs/i,  at  J2.25  per 
bushel,  for  sale  as  above. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

100  bushels  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  just  received  and 
for  sale  by  SINCLAIR  &,  MOORE. 

Sept.  7. 


BAZiTIXiIOIlZ!   PKIC£3   CUaaEMT. 


Baltimore  Market. — A  further  decline  will  be  BO'- 
ticed  in  flour.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street,  how- 
ever, remains  about  the  same  as  last  week,  |5."5. — 
Wheat  and  rye  remain  the  same,  whilst  corn  has  ad- 
vanced in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  the  article  in 
market.  In  other  articles  we  have  no  change  to  no- 
fice. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablefor segars,  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  385  hhds.  Md.;  and  2 
hhds.  Ohio— total  3b7  hhds. 

Flour — best  wh-te  wheat  family  .J7. 25  o  7.50;  super 

Howard-street,  fc.OO  a ;  city  mills,   5.75  a  6.0  i;— 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Meal  bbl    3  60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat,  $1.05  a  1.07;    white  do a    — ;  Susq.  — 

— Corn,  white,  70  a  72,  yellow  71  a  73;  Rvt.,  70  o  — 
—Oats,  —  a  35.— Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  o  70 — 
Cloveh-seel  — a Timothv,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  S7:i-Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb. — 

Barlk.y.-Flaxseei  1.50  nI.62-CoTioN,Va.SiiI0i-Loo. 
9  a  13— A  lab.  8  <i.  IIi-Tenn.    S  a.  —  ;  N.Car.Su.lO- 

Upland  8  o  IIJ-Whiskev,  hhds.  1st  p.  SO  n ;  in  bbls. 

32  n  33 Wool,  H'as/ierf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33a3S;half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
o  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  i8;eommon,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, to n  ,  $2 10  n  215,  Counlry,  dew-rotted,- 
iT  7c.lb.  walei-rotted,  7a  8c. Feathers,  37  a — ;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4. I2a  n  4.25,  ground.    1  .60  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  ii  30.0u;bar  Sns.perlon, 
72.50  a  80.00.  — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  o  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,3.S7  a3.75;  Hickory , 4.50  o  5.00;  Pine,  2.25 
a  2.75. 
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B.M-TiMORE,  Friday,  Septembku  2S,  183J. 


Dahlias. — We  n-ally  wish  our  collage  garden 
was  loouied  nearer  town,  lliat  tlie  oili-/eiis  gene- 
rally might  have  an  opiuirtunily  of  seeing  uur  splen- 
did bloom  of  dahlias.  Those  who  have  never  seen 
this  flower,  (and  very  few  have  ever  been  seen  in  Bal- 
timore,) can  lorm  no  idea  of  their  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence. The  llower  is  formed  very  much  like  a  large 
camelia  japonica;  there  are  single,  seniidouble  and  dou- 
ble varieties;  and  all  sizes,  from  a  disk  of  two  to  six  or 
seven  inches  diameter.  Their  color  comprises  every 
shade,  from  the  purest  white  up  to  the  deepest  black 
ciimsou.  We  h;ive  about  thirty  varieties  and  about 
twenty  of  them  constantly  in  bloom,  afl'ording  a  dis- 
plav  altogether  untiiuaJled  by  any  other  garden  plant. 
Besides  this,  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  several 
splendid  new  varieties  from  seed,  among  which  are 
two  very  superior  semidouble  black  crimson.  The 
colors  of  the  dahlias  are  remarkable  for  their  brillian- 
cy and  clearness — nothing  dull  or  common-place  in 
them. 

The  cultivation  of  dahlias  has  been  hitherto  very 
unsuccessful  in  this  city  and  neighborhood;  attributa- 
ble, as  we  know  from  experience,  to  our  following 
the  directions  of  English  gardeners,  w  ho  direct  us  to 
put  them  in  poor  sandy  soil.  This  may  be  necessary 
in  England,  where  the  climate  is  not  so  subject  to  ex- 
cessive droughts  as  ours.  We  practised  upon  this 
plan  for  several  years,  and  never  obtained  a  llower 
vi'orth  looking  at.  This  year  we  went  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme;  dug  a  deep  trench,  filled  it  with  rich 
vegetable  mold,  stable  manure,  and  door  yard  scrap- 
ings, with  a  moiety  of  good  garden  mold,  and  planted 
them  therein,  giving  them  no  further  attention  than 
keeping  down  the  weeds.  The  consequence  has 
been,  the  splendid  bloom  above  described  for  two 
months  past. 


MALE  MACLURA. 
Mr.  Smith:  Phiiaihliihiu,  \-itlt  Sift.  lS3i. 

In  your  paper  of  the  --7ih  July,  we  observe  an  edi- 
torial remark  concerning  the  male  JNlaclura  which  was 
exhibited  by  us  belore  the  P.  H.  Society. 

The  Society  reports  thus:  '•Branches  of  the  Ma- 
clnia,  male  and  female  in  flower;  the  male  plant  hith- 
erto unknown  to  cultivators,  has  been  discovered  on 
the  grounds  of  the  lale  Mr.  JNlcMahon,  which  have 
recently  come  into  their  possession."  You  remark, 
'•This  is  a  great  mistake.  'Ihe  male  maclura,  as 
well  as  the  temale,  has  been  under  cultivation  and  for 
sale  at  Princes'  nurseries,  at  Flushing,  for  some 
years." 

The  assertion  is  boldly  made,  and  of  course  your 
authority  must  be  of  corresponding  strength;  will  you 
please  to  inform  us  whence  it  is  derived?  Has  Mr. 
Prince  ever  exhibited  or  shown  to  any  one  his  male 
maclura  in  flower?  or  has  lie  ever  described  it?  Or 
have  you  considered  the  mere  discovery  of  the  name 
in  his  catalogue  sufficient  to  ground  your  ipse  dixit 
on?  The  public  w  as  perfectly  aware  of  it  flourishing 
in  the  latter. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years,  both  in  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe,  that  a  male  lo  that  species  did  exist, 
but  all  has  responded  where  is  it?  knowing  well  that 
3  name  is  nut  a  substance. 

These  remarks  would  have  been  made  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  paper.  The  interim  has  been  partly  oc- 
cupied in  trying  to  find  out  our  error;  but  the  result 
has  been  stronger  confirmatory  proof  of  our  opinion. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  us  by  answering  the 
above  through  your  publication,  as  soon  as  convenient. 
And  you  may  rely  that  it  will  give  us  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  find  out — even  our  own  errors. 

We  are,  sir,  your  respectful  subscribers, 

HlBBERT  &  BdiST. 

No.  29.— Vol.  14. 


Ue.mahks  bi'  the  Kditdh. 
We  publish  the  above  letter  of  Messrs.  Mibbert  &. 
Buist  with  sincere  regret.  They  could  have  called 
on  us  for  the  evidence  on  which  we  founded  our  asser- 
tion, ill  respectful  terms,  and  thus  have  ell'ected  their 
object  just  as  well  as  they  possibly  can  by  the  lan- 
guage and  insinuations  they  have  thought  proptr  lo 
resort  to.  Had  they  confined  their  communication  lo 
the  impeachment  ol  our  own  editorial  conduct,  we 
should  have  allowed  them  the  use  of  any  terms  they 
might  have  thought  jiropcr  to  use,  w  ithout  hesitation; 
and  we  only  now  admit  their  communication  entire, 
because  we  are  abundantly  abl.e  to  defend  both  our- 
selves and  Messrs.  Prince  from  their  attack,  and  thus 
prevent  further  controversy  on  this  subject. 

Our  authority  for  asserting  lhat"tlie  male  maclura 
has  been  under  cultivation  and  lor  sale,  at  the  Messrs. 
Princes'  nurseries,  at  Flushing,  lor  some  years,"  was 
derived  from  personal  knowledge.  JVe  scni}  it  tliere. 
Besides  this,  we  knew  it  was  there  from  evidence  as 
authoritative  as, our  own  senses  could  furnish — the 
gentleman  from  whom  the  Messrs.  Prince  obtained  it, 
till  or  ttcilve  y<ars  ago,  informed  us  several  years 
since  that  he  had  sent  it  lo  them,  and  proposed  to 
send  us  some  of  them  in  exchange  for  some  of  our  fe- 
male macluras.  as  he  had  a  large  number  of  males  but 
no  females.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first  thai 
obtained  the  maclura  from  the  original  discoverer,  and 
his  plants  were  all  males,  while  another  genlleman 
(^of  Baltimore)  received  females.  The  original  dis- 
coverer also  distributed  a  great  number  of  the  plants 
among  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  dift'crent  cities. 

As  to  the  question,  '•Has  Mr.  Prince  ever  exhibited 
or  shown  to  any  one,  his  male  maclura  in  flower."  We 
answer,  he  has.  He  showed  the  flowers  of  the  male 
maclura  to  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis,  of  New  York,  in  June, 
1S.31,  which  genlleman  agreed  wilh  him  that  it  was 
of  the  same  family  as  the  mulberry,  and  a  mule  flow- 
er. He  also  sent  a  drawing  of  the  male  flower,  ac- 
companied wilh  minute  details,  descriptions,  and 
drawn  dissections,  lo  Mr.  Loudon  of  London,  editor 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  a  year  or  two  since,  and 
we  have  now  before  us  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Ihe  drawing. 

The  following  facts  on  this  subject,  we  extract  from 
a  letter  now  before  us  from  Wrn.  Prince  &  Sons: 

"You  will  see  an  acknowledgement  by  Loudon  in 
his  Magazine,  about  thjee  years  ago,  of  having  re- 
ceived the  male  maclura  from  us.  You  will  find  the 
male  for  sale  in  France,  and  announced  in  several 
French  catalogues  at  ten  francs  each,  propagated  from 
the  trees  long  since  sent  them  by  us.  A'ou  will  also 
find  it  announced  for  sale  in  many  EusUsh  cutulogues, 
propagated  from  trees  sent  by  us.  It  has  also  been  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  for 
years,  to  which  il  was  transmitted  by  us.  In  fact  the 
original  trees  sent  by  us  are  now  to  be  found  in  a 
great  number  of  the  botanic  gardens  and  nurseries  of 
every  part  of  Europe.  We  showed  you  [the  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer]  several  of  the  large  trees 
and  quantities  of  smaller  ones  last  fall  when  you  were 
at  Flushing.  We  received  our  male  maclura  trees 
from  Gen.  Forman,  [of  Cecil  county,  iMaryland,] 
they  were  then,  ten  years  or  so  ago,  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  sawed  off  in 
order  to  send  them.  The  largest  we  have  now  are 
young  ones,  shoots  or  layers  from  the  originals  receiv- 
ed from  him." 

The  largest  of  the  young  trees  spoken  of  in  the 
above  extract,  now  measures  fourteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, two  feet  from  the  ground;  is  full  twenty 
feet  high,  with  a  large  S|irea(iing  top.  Having  noticed 
this  tree  particularly,  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  can 
point  out  the  exact  situation  of  it  in  the  garden  at 
Flushing. 

Messrs.  Princes  have  also  many  maclura  trees  reared 
by  them  from  seed  transmitted  to  them  from  their  na- 
tive locality.  These  have  not  flowered,  however, 
but  of  course  they  comprise  both  seses.     "But,"  say 


Messrs.  Princes  in  the  letter  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  taken,  "we  have  handtttls  of  trees  of  both 
sexes,  propagated  from  trees  we  hnoto  to  be  of  th.i 
respective  sexes." 

General  Forman,  of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  has  a 
long  hedge  of  the  male  maclura. 

The  above  we  hope  will  vindicate  us  from  ihe 
charge  of  fnunding  our  assertion  upon  Ihe  simple  fact 
of  the  male  maclura  appearing  in  Messrs.  Princes' cata- 
logue. Though,  even  if  we  had  nooiheraulhority,  we 
lake  occasion  here  to  say,  in  vindication  of  those  gen- 
tlemen from  the  charge  implied  by  the  remark  of 
Messrs.  Plibbert  &  Buist,  which  we  have  permitted  lo 
go  to  the  public  through  our  columns,  that  llie  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  in  their  calalogne  would  have 
been  good  authority  for  our  saying  they  had  ii  for  sale. 
We  spent  six  days  in  exrinuning  the  Alessrs.  Princes' 
establishment,  and  we  did  it  thoroughly,  wilh  their 
catalogues  in  our  hand,  and  found,  that  they  not  only 
had  the  articles  enumerated  in  them,  but  hundreds  not 
in  them.  Of  some  articles  the  saleable  plants  were 
exhausted,  but  they  could  always  show  us  stock 
plants  kept  to  propagate  from.  Indeed  we  Ibund  iheir 
catalogues  sustained  to  a  degree  we  had  almost  deem- 
ed impossible. 

^Ve  have  thought  it  no  more  than  our  duty  thus  to 
vindicate  our  editorial  integrity  from  what  all  men 
must  consider  a  most  rude  and  unprovoked  attack; 
and  take  occasion  here  to  remark  that  we  consider  it 
as  much  our  duty  to  correct  such  mislakes  as  ihe  one 
the  correction  of  which  Mefsrs  Hibbert  &  Buist  have 
taken  offence  at,  as  any  thing  else,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  that  duly.  We  must  also  observe 
that  nothing  furiher  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in  our 
columns  on  this  subject  (nor  indeed  on  anj'  other)  un- 
less perfectly  free  from  personal  and  indecorous  lan- 
guage. 

A  Golden  Ihde. — Industry  will  make  a  man  a 
purse,  and  frugality  will  find  him  strings  for  it. — 
Neither  the  purse  nor  the  strings  will  cost  him  any 
thing.  He  who  has  it  should  draw  the  strings  as 
frugality  directs,  and  he  will  be  sure  always  to  find  a 
uselul  penny  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  servants  of 
induslrj  are  known  by  their  livery;  it  is  whole  and 
wholesome.  Idleness  travels  very  leisurely,  and 
poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Look  at  the  ragged 
slaves  of  idleness,  and  judge  which  is  the  best  master 
to  serve,  industry  or  idleness. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  TImrsday,  Jliig.  Iti. 

The  import  of  all  sorts  of  Cotton  into  ihe  Kingdom 
this  year  is  GG2;S00  bales  against  959,709  bales  last, 

being  an  increase  of bales,  and  in  American  sons 

separately  of  19,200  bales.  Last  week  buyers  took 
sparingly  and  made  several  attempts  to  break  down 
prices  in  which  they  obtained  perhaps  l-8d  in  some 
cases.  This  week  the  character  of  the  market  has 
been  much  the  same;  generally  steady,  but  here  and 
there  a  concession  on  low  qualities  of  l-8d.  The 
sales  of  the  last  six  dajs  are  about  8000  bales,  total 
of  last  week  13,980  bales. 

The  weather  is  fine  for  harvesting  and  our  Corn 
markets  are  lower. 

P.  S.  The  sales  of  Cotton  yesterday  estimated  at 
4000  bales— we  quote  Upland"  5  7-8  a  'ih;  Orleans 
6  a  8d;  Mobile  5  7-8  a  7  1-8;  Sea  Island  10*  a  liiJ, 
13*  and  ISd. 

The  Grain  market  has  been  steady,  wilh  a  mode- 
rate demand  for  the  best  descriptions  of  Wheat,  at  an 
advance  of  Id  to  2d  per  70  lbs.  1000  brls.  of  New 
Orleans  superfine,  sour,  have  been  sold  at  17s.  per 
brl.  in  bond. 

The  Harvest. — The  wheat  harvest  has  commen- 
ced, we  find  from  the  papers  and  private  letiers,  very 
generally  throughout  England;  it  is  both  good  in  quali- 
ty and  abundant.  Other  crops  are  also  being  taken  in, 
in  the  same  excellent  condition. 
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(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
MANURES. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Siiring  IJiUs,  Sep.  S,  1S32. 

Althougli  there  are  many  able  hands  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing the  Agricultural  papers  ol'  the  day  scraps 
upon  the  nature,  making  and  applying  manures,  I  feel 
disposed  to  set  down  a  little  of  my  practice  in  that 
line  for  the  Virginia  Farmer,  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  importance  of  the  suhject  has  nut  been  generally 
seen  by  our  Farmers  here  about.  For  truly  J  deem 
it  a  business  of  the  first  consideration  in  our  part  ol 
the  country,  where  the  best  farms  have  a  large  por- 
tion of  poor  land  that  ought  to  be  brought  into  profi- 
table cultivation.  If  1  were  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  so  often  asked,  "why  are  farmers  of  this 
part  of  Virginia  generally,  su  far  in  the  back  ground?" 
I  should  say  that,  next  to  good  management,  general- 
ly, it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  shameful  neglect  in 
making  and  applying  manures.  Many  farmers  with- 
in the  small  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  have  their 
ground  divided  into  three  shifts,  these  are  doomed  to 
be  ploughed  and  scratched  from  year  to  year,  allow- 
ing it  no  time  to  stand  in  grass,  and  indeed  some  never 
had  the  honor  of  a  seeding  with  artificial  grass;  yield- 
ing less  and  less  every  year,  having  no  benefit  of 
manure  in  any  way  e.xcept  what  is  dropped  by  the 
cattle,  while  grazing  oft"  the  scanty  herbage  allowed 
to  come,  until  they  will  scarcely  produce  a  crop  worth 
the  labour  of  planting.  Talk  to  these  farmers  about 
making  five  fields  of  their  farms— "O,  I  should  starve. 
I  can  hardly  make  out  now,  and  what  should  I  do,  it, 
instead  of  cultivating  half  or  a  third  of  my  ground,  I 
cultivate  one  fifth?'  Talk  to  them  about  making 
manure,  they  will  tell  you  they  make  all  they  can  oi 
such  materials  as  they  have,  and  quite  likely  they 
never  haul  their  corn  stalks  from  the  fields,  or  so  much 
as  a  few  loads  of  leaves  from  the  woods,  and  com- 
monly, in  winter  their  cattle  are  fed  in  an  open  field, 
and  through  the  grass  season  suffered  to  run  at  large, 
day  and  night;  not  penned  at  night  except  the  milch 
cows.  They  say  they  have  not  time  to  do  these 
things,  and  truly  I  believe  the  big  field,  and  big  farm 
mania  does  in  a  measure,  put  it  out  of  their  power. 
1  have  been  told  by  some,  that  they  had  a  quantity  of 
manure  at  their  slables,  but  such  was  their  press  of 
business,  that  they  had  not  time  even  to  carry  it  out. 
But  I  am  departing  somewhat  from  the  subject  pro- 
posed, which  was  to  offer  a  little  of  my  practice,  &.C. 
which  though  not  the  best,  may  be  of  service  to  some 
who  are  setting  out  upon  the  plan  that  I  commenced 
farming  upon.  For  1  thought  it  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  make  manure  to  restore  all  my  ex- 
hausted land.  So  1  must  depend  upon  rest  and  good 
ploughing,  and  if  possible  a  coat  of  grass  and  weeds 
turned  under.  But  I  found  that  what  little  would 
grow  upon  poor  land,  when  ploughed  in,  turned  out 
to  be  mostly  water  or  something  not  much  better.  So 
I  determined  to  make  manure. — And  I  will  now  tell 
you,  in  part,  how  I  do  it. 

I  will  speak  first,  of  my  winter  fixtures,  which  are 
composed  of  three  lots,  (1  intend  to  add  the  fourth)  in 
order  to  divide  the  cattle  according  to  their  age,  con- 
dition, Stc.  all  of  which  are  provided  with  permanent 
shelters,  of  size  sufficient  for  the  number  of  cattle 
commonly  kept  in  each  lot.  It  would  be  better  if  all 
these  lots  were  concave  in  the  centre,  but  mine  are 
only  level,  and  in  fact  some  on  a  gentle  declivity.  ]n 
order  to  have  them  winter  quarters  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  stock  as  soon  as  the  grazing  season  is 
ended,  I  lose  no  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  that 
can  possibly  be  spared  from  gathering  corn  and  seed- 
ing wheat,  until  they  are  well  supplied  with  litter 
from  the  woods;  and  if  I  do  not  cover  the  leaves  with 
ditch  bank,  or  surface  earth  of  some  sort,  I  lay  on  a 
covering  of  corn  stalks  to  guard  against  the  winds 
blowing  off  the  leaves.    Corn  stalks  are  carefully  sa- 


ved and  mostly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cattle  are 
then  put  up  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  there  kept 
night  and  day,  except  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  go  to 
water  once  a  day.  If  the  forage  given  should  not 
keep  the  lots  sufficiently  littered,  (which  with  me 
never  happens.)  I  take  care,  from  time  to  time  to  sup- 
ply it  from  the  woods.  I  would  observe  here,  by 
way  of  digression,  that  I  never  suffer  stock  of  any  kind 
to  go  in  winter  upon  any  tilling  land  I  have.  The  in- 
jury done  by  treading  m  winter  is  considerable.  As 
the  object  is  to  get  the  contents  of  used  lots  upon 
the  corn  land  in  spring  I  frequently  have  the  whole 
mass  stirred  up,  and  properly  mixed  together,  and  the 
oftener  this  is  done  the  better.  It  can  be  expeditious- 
ly executed  by  means  of  a  long  single  colter  fixed  so 
as  to  take  the  ground  freely.  In  relation  to  the  mar 
nure  made  from  my  stables,  I  do  not  carry  it  on  the 
cattle  yard,  as  practised  by  some,  but  endeavour  to 
keep  it  as  dry  as  possible,  until  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
use.  Though  if  my  lots  were  so  arranged  as  to  lose 
none  of  the  ley  by  heavy  rains,  I  might  do  so. 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  summer  lots,  or  cowpens. 
These  1  have  in  a  strip  of  woods  left  for  that  purpose 
at  a  place  so  located  as  that  I  can  take  the  cattle  in 
from  every  field  I  have.  They  are  three  in  number, 
one  for  calves  and  yearlings,  the  other  two  for  a 
change  of  all  the  balance  of  the  cattle,  whenever 
one  lot  is  either  ready  to  cast  out  or  becomes  too  wet 
and  filthy  for  (he  health  of  the  cattle.  In  order  to 
have  these  ready  for  the  stock  when  let  out  to  graze 
in  the  spring,  I  employ  all  suitable  times  in  winter, 
after  the  crop  of  corn  is  secured,  in  collecting  leaves, 
rotton  oak  wood,  weeds,  Sic.  until  completed;  for  if 
this  work  is  deferred  until  wanted,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  spare  time  to  get  a  sufficiency.  Indeed  this  is  the 
principal  part  of  our  M'inter  labour.  For  when  the 
lots  are  sufficiently  supplied  for  the  present,  we  pile 
up  more  in  the  lots  to  have  it  ready  to  spread  out 
when  the  other  is  trod  enough.  Thus,  having  this 
start,  I  can  find  time  along  in  summer  to  supply  the 
then  deficiency.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  contents  of 
these  pens  ready  to  go  out  upon  the  wheat.  To  that 
end,  the  oftener  they  are  worked  over,  as  before  observ- 
ed, the  better,  provided  there  be  an  abundance  of  litter 
furnished.  AVhen  the  cattle  first  go  to  grass  in  a 
field,  my  custom  is  to  have  them  let  out  their  pens 
about  7  o'clock,  A.  M. — drove  up  again  at  10 — let  out 
at  3  P.  M.  where  they  remain  till  6,  and  are  then 
brought  up  for  the  night.  And  when  the  pasture  has 
pretty  much  declined,  they  are  let  out  tlieir  pens  after 
breakfast  and  suffered  to  graze  until  late  in  winter, 
and  by  frequently  giving  salt  in  the  lots,  keeps  them 
pretty  much  in  motion,  which  favors  the  end  in  view. 
It  might  be  proper  to  give  some  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  stock  kept  and  the  quantity  of  manure 
made.  As  to  the  stock,  I  can  state  that  my  number 
of  horses,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  varied 
from  four  to  six,  at  present  four.  Horned  cattle  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five.  Sheep,  none.  As  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  manure  made,  I  cannot  say,  but  would  suppose 
from  three  to  four  hundred   loads,  or  perhaps  more. 

Thus  I  have  mentioned  the  means  used  to  raise 
most  of  the  manure.  However,  there  are  some  other 
savings  which  help  out,  say  the  hog  pen,  into  which 
I  cast  a  quantity  of  litter  and  surface  earth,  which 
would  be  best  if  composed,  pretty  much  of  fine  sand. 
I  also  have  a  ])it  or  hole,  which  receives  the  draining 
from  about  my  stables. — This  is  frequently  supplied 
with  road  scrapings,  or  any  light  earth,  which  makes 
a  good  manure  for  light  land. 

You  see  my  paper  is  out,  and  perhaps  it  is  well, 
for  when  I  begin  upon  this  subject,  I  have  no  other 
stopping  place.  Most  respectfully, 

James  T.  Jones. 


CFrom  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHESS. 

Ledyard,  9  mo.  6,  1832. 

My  method  of  destroying  chess  promises  so  well 
that,  thous;h  it  is  somewhat  singular,  I  venture  to 
communicate  it. 

My  fields  (of  about  80  acres)  have  not  been  cleared 
long  enough  to  become  foul  with  chess,  but  otherwise, 
with  the  same  negligence,  they  would  be  as  likely  as 
any  others  to  be  overrun  with  it. 

Four  years  ago,  my  seed  wheat  was  carefully  sift- 
ed, and  the  crop  from  it  was  proportionably  clear  of 
chess.  While  the  chess  heads  were  green,  that  weed 
and  others  were  pulled  out  of  the  field.  Very  little 
chess  could  be  sifted  from  the  seed  that  time;  and  a 
careful  search  for  the  few  plants  of  this  weed  which 
grew  in  the  next  crop,  left  the  seed  so  clean  thai  sift- 
ing was  unnecessary. 

This  year  a  middling  crop  of  wheat  on  ten  acres 
was  weeded  out  with  about  three  days'  work.  The 
wheat  from  that  field,  when  twice  through  the  fan- 
ning mill,  is  Ihe  cleanest  I  ever  saw. 

So  firm  is  my  disbelief  of  the  transformation  doc- 
trine, that  I  confidently  expect,  by  the  evidence  of 
facts  only,  to  establish  a  "co>clusion"  against  it, 
"from  which,"  as  Judge  S.  Thompson  says,  "it  will 

BE  DIFFICULT  TO  ESCAPE."  N.  De.nNIS.. 


J77/y  should  potatoes  and  similar  roots  he  stored 
with  the  earth  adhering  to  them? — Because  they  are 
thus  kept  damp,  whereas  by  removing  the  earth,  the 
little  fibres  by  which  it  is  retained  are  wounded,  and 
Ihe  evaporating  surface  is  increased. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

"Rocliy  Grove,  Mbeville  District,  ? 
mil  .Ipril,  1 832.     5: 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  com- 
municate to  you  such  observations  and  remarks  on  ag- 
ricultural subjects  as  my  experience  may  suggest,  I 
forward  you  an  extract  from  my  note  book  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  Wheat.  The  style  is  laconic,  and  seem- 
ingly dogmatical,  but  it  was  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye.  The  opinions  expressed  have  been  form- 
ed upon  careful  examination  and  minute  observatiouj 
and  minuted  down  for  my  own  government  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experience;  for  I  am  one  of  those  old 
maidish  fanners,  who  keep  a  note  book,  in  which  I 
enter  such  remarks  on  agriculture,  from  time  to  time, 
as  occurrences  present  to  my  inijid,  and  which  I  oc- 
casionally refer  to.  If  such  extracts  are  acceptable 
to  you,  I  may,  as  occasion  offers,  forward  you  more  of 
them.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the 
present  as  you  think  fit. 

"Having  raised  crops  of  the  different  kinds  of 
wheat  cultivated  in  this  section  of  country;  in  future 
sow  the  Haley  wheat  for  an  early  crop,  and  the  Law- 
ler  for  a  late  one.  The  former  is  generally  harvested 
the  last  of  May,  the  latter  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  Haley  wheat  does  not  make  as  white  flour  as 
Ihe  Little  White  wheat,  but  it  dues  not  require  a& 
strong  land.  The  Lawler  wheat  makes  very  white 
flour,  is  a  sweet  wheat,  and  yields  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  more  flour  than  the  other  late  wheats.  The 
early  wheats  are  frequently  injured  by  late  frosts  in 
the  spring,  the  late  wheals  by  the  rust  in  the  sum- 
mer before  harvest.  To  insure,  therefore,  a  plenty  of 
wheat  flour  for  family  use,  sow  both  Haley  and  Law- 
ler. The  Haley  wheat  may  be  sowed  on  as  strong 
land  as  you  please,  whilst  on  very  strong  land  the 
Lawler  will,  even  in  a  moderately  wet  spring  and 
summer,  grow  too  rank  and  much  of  it  fall  down. — 
Sow  the  Haley  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  December,  if  sown  on  strong  land  not  be- 
fore the  first  of  December,  or  the  danger  from  late 
frosts  in  the  spring  will  be  considerable.  Sow  the 
Lawler  in  October,  the  middle  of  the  month  is  a  very 
good  time;  if  sown  earlier,  there  is  danger  to  the 
crop  from  the  fall  fly,  if  sown  later  than  October,  the 
rust  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  practice  of  ploughing 
in  the  seed  deep,  though  better  than  that  of  barely 
scratching  in  the  seed  without  previously  breaking  up 
the  land  deeply,  is  nevertheless  erruncous;  for  seed 
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ji'.oughed  in  deep  wiil  come  up  irregularly,  and  the 
■wheal  will  ripen  irregularly,  and  a  loss  will  be  sus- 
tained thereby.  It  is  said,  that  the  deeply  covered 
wheal  stands  a  severe  winter  best,  as  the  ruots  are  so 
much  deeper  in  the  ground.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
when  the  deeply  covered  wheat  gets  up  it  t'ornis 
new  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its 
former  deeply  covered  roots  first  gel  mouldy,  then 
die  and  soot:  rot.  The  true  reason  why  deeply  co- 
vered wheat  stands  the  winter  best  is,  that  the 
ground  being  tcell  and  deeply  broken  vp,  the  wheal 
crop  derives  the  same  advantages  therefrom  that  all 
other  crops  do:  the  winter  frosts  find  the  wheat  more 
forward,  stronger,  and  belter  rooted,  although  the  roots 
where  ihey  spring  from  the  stalk,  are  no  deeper  un- 
der ground  from  deep  covering  than  from  shallow  co- 
vering. In  preparing  to  sow  wheat,  first  break  up 
the  ground  deeply  and  thoroughly  with  the  plough, 
the  deeper  the  better;  then  lay  off'  lands  ten  or  twelve 
feet  wide  across  this  ploughing;  sow  thereon  broad- 
cast a  bushel  of  Lawler,  or  iliree  pecks  of  Haley  to 
the  acre.  By  the  sowing  Lawler  thus  thick  it  is  in- 
duced, I  am  disposed  to  think,  to  shoot  up  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  it  will  do  if  it  is  allowed  too  much 
room  to  stool,  and  by  bringing  it  forward  early  as  pos- 
sible, there  is  less  danger  of  its  taking  the  rust;  at 
ai\v  rate,  if  the  land  is  good  for  any  thing,  a  bushel 
is  not  loo  much.  So,  also,  as  it  is  important  to  sow 
the  Haley  sufficiently  early  in  the  fall,  as  that  it  may 
gain  strength  before  the  severe  winter  frosts  set  in, 
and  equally  important  to  prevent  it  from  running  up 
too  early  in  the  spring  for  fear  of  a  late  frost,  three 
pecks  to  the  acre  is  sufficient,  as  this  will  give  it 
room  enough  for  stooling  and  according  to  the  opinion 
I  have  formed  will  backen  it  somewhat.  When  the 
seed  is  sown,  plough  it  in  lightly  and  level  the 
ground  with  dragging  a  bush  over  it,  or  harrow  in 
ihe  seed  with  a  large  heavy  harrow,  drawn  by  two 
horses.        Respectfully,  your  obd't  serv't. 

Thomas  Parker. 


ing,  as  also  of  the  East  [!)  and  West  Indies,  do  call  it 
Miiis:  the  Virginians  Pagntou-r. 

"Tlw  Temperature  and  k'ertues. 

"Turky  wheat  dotli  nourish  far  lesse  than  either 
wheat,  ric,  barly,  or  otes.  The  bread  which  is  made 
thereof  is  meanely  white,  without  bran:  it  is  hard 
and  dry  as  Biskel  is,  and  hath  in  it  no  damminesseat 
all;  for  which  cause  it  is  of  hard  digestion,  and 
yeeldeth  to  the  body  little  or  no  nourishment;  it 
slowly  descendeth,  and  bindeth  the  belly,  as  that  doth 
which  is  made  of  Will  or  Panick.  Wee  haue  as  yet 
no  certaine  proofe,  or  experience  concerning  the  ver- 
tues  of  tills  kinde  of  corne;  although  the  barbarous 
Indians,  which  know  no  better,  are  constrained  to 
make  a  vertue  of  necessitie,  and  thinke  it  a  good  food: 
whereas  we  may  easily  iudge  that  it  nourisheth  but 
little,  and  is  of  hard  and  euill  digestion,  a  more  coo- 
uenient  food  for  swine  than  for  man." 

These  notions  of  then  nwholesomeness  of  Indian  corn 
have  been  well  preserved  in  England  from  Gerard's 
time  down  to  the  present,  if  we  may  judge  from  certain 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  papers, 
respecting  CohbdVs  introduction  of  this  grain  into 
that  country.  Gerard's  experiments  were  probably 
made  with  the  corn  that  grew  in  his  own  garden;  and 
on  the  half  ripened  produce  of  that  ungenial  climate, 
no  remarks  will  be  necessary,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  after  the  experience  ot  two  centu- 
ries, have  arrived  at  a  very  dilierenl  conclusion.  It 
appeals,  however,  that  Gerard's  experiments  must 
have  been  very  loosely  conducted  when  he  declared 
it  to  induce  costiveness:  a  physician  of  my  acquaint- 
ance has  often  employed  it  for  a  contrary  quality. 


HORTICUIiTURE. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.; 
Jerusalem  Artichoke — Indian  Corn. 

In  treating  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  {Hclianllms 
tuberosus,)  Gerard  has  judiciously  remarked,  that 
"one  may  wel  by  the  English  name  of  this  plant  per- 
ceiue  thai  those  that  md'^arly  giue  names  to  plants 
haue  Utile  either  iudgemcnt  or  knowledge  of  them: 
for  this  plant  hath  no  similitude  in  leafe,  stalke,  root, 
or  manner  of  growing  with  an  Artichoke,  bat  only  a 
little  likenesse  of  taste  in  the  dressed  root;  neither 
came  it  from  Jerusalem,  or  out  of  Asia,  but  out  of 
America." 

Indian  corn  is  given  under  the  names  of  "Turkic 
corne"  and  "Turky  wheat;"  and  from  those  names 
some  savans  have  arawn  an  argument  that  it  was 
brought  fioni  Turkey  into  the  west  of  Europe;  but 
GcKARD,  who  wrote  only  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  who  was  born 
within  fifty-three  years  of  that  event,  says  "These 
kinds  of  grain  vvere  first  brought  into  Spaine,  and 
then  into  other  prouinces  of  Europe:  not  (as  some 
suppose)  out  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  the  Turks  do- 
.minions;  but  out  of  America  and  the  Islands  adioin- 
ing,  as  out  of  Florida,  and  Virginia  or  Norembega, 
where  they  vse  to  sow  or  set  it  to  make  bread  of  it, 
where  it  growes  much  higher  than  in  other  countries. 
It  is  planted  in  the  gardens  of  these  Northern  regions 
where  it  commeth  to  ripenesse  when  the  summer  fall- 
eth  out  to  be  faire  and  hot,  as  my  selfe  haue  seen  by 
proof  in  myne  owne  garden." 

"!Z7ie  JS'ames. 

"Turky  wheal  is  called  of  some  Frumentwn  Tv.rci- 

«jm,and.Vi/ram  Indicxim  as  alsoMahum,  and  J\Iaiz, 

or  Mays.     It  in  all  probabilitie  was  vnknowne  to  the 

antient  both  Greeke  and   Latine  Authors.     In  Ensr- 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Horticultu- 
ral SociETV  OF  Charleston,  at  the  anniver- 

SAKY  .-MEETING,  JuLY    IItH,  lS3i. 
BY  DR.  S.  H.  DICKSON. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural 
Society! 
In  the  performance  of  the  duty  allotted  to  me,  of 
preparing  the  first  annual  address,  I  labor  under  the 
disadvantageous  consciousness  of  a  want  of  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  themes,  which  it  would 
seem,  in  order,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss.  Though 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  interesting  details  of  ve- 
getable physiology  and  a  most  enthusiastic  florist — if 
that  term  may  be  properly  applied  to  designate  one, 
who  is  rather  an  admirer  than  a  cultivator  of  flowers 
— I  mast  confess  myself  to  be  neither  a  practical  gar- 
dener nor  scientific  botanist.  Neverthless,  yielding 
to  no  one,  either  in  a  fondness  for  the  pursuits  which 
unite  us,  or  in  a  due  sense  of  their  real  value,  I  will 
endeavor  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ob- 
jects, at  which,  in  my  view,  such  an  association 
should  aim — the  inducements  to  engage  and  persevere 
in  our  undertaking,  and  the  pleasures  and  benefits  be- 
longing, as  well  to  its  prosecution  as  to  its  ultimate 
success. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  ea.sy  to  define  with  ex- 
actness the  several  provinces  of  the  agriculturist  and 
the  gardener.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
flowers,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  fruits,  properly  so 
called,  would,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  latter;  but,  in 
respect  to  an  extensive  class  of  vegetable  productions, 
esculent,  or  otherwise  useful,  some  fall  in  one  domain 
and  some  in  the  other.  Speaking,  in  a  general  way, 
the  sphere  of  the  horticulturist  is  more  limited  in  its 
extent,  but  greater  nicety  is  demanded  in  his  opera, 
tions.  To  his  care  are  confided  the  more  delicate  and 
rarer  plants — such  as  require  in  their  culture  constant 
attention  and  special  protective  guardianship.  To 
the  agriculturist  we  look  for  clothing,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  substantial  and  nourishing  food.     Our  necessi 


lish  it  is  called  Turky  corne,  and  Turky  wheat. — 

The  Inhabitants  of  America,  and  the  Islands  adjoyn-    ties  require  him,  therefore,  to  provide   on  a  large 


scale,  and  in  profuse  abumlance.  The  gardener,  on 
the  other  hand,  prepares  for  us  articles  of  mere  luxu- 
ry— viands,  less  adapted  for  subsistence  than  the  gra- 
tification of  a  refined  taste,  and  of  the  instinctive 
fondness  for  variety — objects  of  decoration  and  orna- 
ment, rather  than  of  supply  or  shelter.  But  it  would 
be  unphilosophical,  unwise,  and  irreligious,  to  regard 
his  occupations  as  unimportant  and  useless.  He,  "who 
made  all  nature  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  music  to  the 
ear, '  created  all  things  animated  and  inanimate,  to 
be  subservient  to  the  destinies  and  desires  of  man. — 
He  placed  him,  at  his  birth,  in  a  garden;  surrounded 
and  shaded  him  with 

"All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste- 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn,  the  rose." 

And  fed  him  with  "ambrosial  fruit  of  vegetable  gold." 
He  lakes  a  parental  delight  in  our  appropriation  of 
every  additional  mode  of  enjoyment,  which  is  not 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  some  dereliction  of  duty, 
or  some  breach  of  moral  propriety. 

Our  association  would  be  unworthy  a  protracted 
existence,  if  it  did  not,  from  the  beginning,  use  every 
efficient  effort  to  introduce  and  foster  here,  as  extend- 
ed a  diversity  of  nutritious  vegetables  as  can  be  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate.  All  esculents  produced  under 
circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  in  any  way  similar  to 
our  own, should  be  made  subjeclsofcareful  and  repeated 
experiment.  "Nothing  is  denied  to  well  directed  la- 
bor." No  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  Let  but  the 
object  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  which  will  be  required 
to  efl'ect  it,  and  ultimate  success  can  and  will  be  al- 
most certainly  attained.  Is  the  earth  unpropitious  or 
unsuited  to  the  support  of  the  plant  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce? Artificial  soils  of  almost  every  quality  may 
be  prepared  and  made  to  resemble  closely  enough  the 
natural  bed  from  whence  we  import  the  stranger.  Is 
our  sky  hostile  in  its  immediate  influences?  V^egeta- 
bles,  like  animals,  may,  I  do  not  doubt,  become  fitted 
for  any  position — may  become  domiciliated  in  any  la- 
titude. They  must  undergo  an  acclimation,  it  is 
true,  and  during  this  process  they  are  feeble,  liable  to 
much  injury  and  disease,  and  require,  for  the  time, 
special  attendance  and  protection  and  skilful  manage- 
ment; but,  in  succeeding  generations  of  plants  of  the 
same  kind,  less  and  less  protection  will  be  demanded, 
until  at  last  these  descendants  of  delicate  exotics  will 
be  found  to  bear  exposure  as  well  as  the  hardiest  na- 
tives. Nay,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  in  which 
such  transplantation  has  vastly  improved  the  original. 
I  will  only  instance  the  potato,  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able articles  of  food,  which,  in  Lancashire  and  Ire- 
land, has  attained  an  excellence  undreamed  of  by 
those  who  first  found  it  in  the  southern  section  of  our 
distant  hemisphere. 

I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  there  are  extreme 
cases  in  which  the  remarks  I  have  just  ofl^ered  will 
scarcely  apply;  but,  in  a  majority  of  experiments 
made  with  proper  caution  and  perseverance,  they  have 
been  found  reasonable  and  correct.  In  every  situa- 
tion may  be  found  flourishing  freely  and  sturdily,  ex- 
otic emigrants,  both  from  arctic  and  equatorial  regions, 
and  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  the  limit  of  vege- 
table adaptability  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The 
Peach,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Persia,  is  now  a 
stranger  no  where — civilized  man  carries  it  with  him 
into  every  desert,  and  plants  at  the  foot  of  every 
mountain.  Among  flowers  we  may  mention  the  ntK 
merous  varieties  of  Rose — a  native  of  the  genial  and 
delightful  countries  of  Asia,  whose  fragrance  is  to  he 
perceived  in  every  breeze  that  fans  the  cheek  of  beauty 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Lagurstrimia,  a 
splendid  flowering  tree  of  recent  introduction  among 
us,  has  adapted  itself  so  readily  to  this  new  locality, 
that  it  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  every  enclosure  of  our 
city  and  suburbs. 

It  is  evident  that  experiments,  based  cpon  these 
views,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  and  managed  with  a  nicety  incompatible  with 
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the  extended  pursuits  and  varied  duties  of  the  farmer 
and  planter — and  lience  arises  the  necessity,  which 
will  be  observed  as  we  proceed,  that  horticulture 
should  not  unfrequently  act  as  the  pioneer  and  hand- 
maid of  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  fruits  of  fine  flavor  or  particular  de- 
licacy, successful  cultivation  of  rarities  of  this  kind  is 
every  vhere  so  liberally  rewarded  by  private  luxury, 
that  the  expense  of  fabricating  an  aitificial  climate 
and  fictitious  soil  for  this  purpose,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  abundantly  compensated.  Yet  the  Society 
has  done  well  in  offering  some  definite  encourage- 
ment, which  may  serve  at  least,  to  give  reputation  to 
the  enterprising  gardener,  who  shall  introduce  any 
estimable  novelty,  or  who  shall  overcome,  by  his  as- 
siduity, the  difficulties  of  season  and  temperature,  in 
the  early  procurement  of  a  familiar  or  indigenous  ve- 
getable. If  the  most  useful  of  citizens  is  the  farmer, 
because  he  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  neither  can  the  gardener  be  destitute  of 
merit  who  extends  the  period  and  augments  the  num- 
ber of  innocent  gratifications. 

But  the  very  highest  pecuniary  inducements,  with- 
in the  resources  of  the  Society,  should  be  addressed 
to  adventurers,  whose  success  would  confer  a  great 
public  benefit,  and,  in  cases  where  the  experiment  to 
be  properly  made,  implies  con-siderable  risk  and  out- 
lay, and  requires  time  and  patience  as  well  as  indus- 
try and  energy.  Thus,  if  any  one  should  prevail  in  do- 
mesticating the  Olive,  the  rich  present  of  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  to  her  favorite  Attica,  among  us,  he  would 
surely  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor.  This  tree, 
which  Jefl'erson  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  kindest 
gifts  of  Providence  to  man,  and  considered,  with  rea- 
son, as  probably  more  valuable  than  any  individual, 
even  of  the  bread  stuff's,  would  seem  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  history,  to  be  fairlj'  within  our 
reach,  provided  the  effort  to  make  it  familiarly  our 
own,  be  carried  through  with  a  due  degree  of  perse- 
verance and  patient  attention.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing the  abandonment  of  our  hopes  from  it,  and  the 
indifference  which  now  exist  concerning  it  exceed- 
ingly censurable.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
that  the  trees,  in  their  most  favorable  location,  are  of 
peculiarly  slow  growth;  they  do  not  begin  to  render 
good  crops  before  they  are  twenty  years  old;  proving 
the  justice  of  the  epithet  bestowed  b)-  the  poet  upon 
.this  vegetable  glory  of  Italy  and  Spain,  when  he  de- 
signated it  as  the  ''tarde  cresccns  Olira."  What 
then  can  be  looked  for  in  regard  to  it  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  country,  one  of  whose  orators  has  said 
truly  and  forcibly,  that  "no  man  expects  to  die  in  his 
father's  house!"  A  country  in  which  property  fluc- 
tuates more  and  changes  hands  faster  than  it  ever  did 
in  any  other  nation  or  any  previous  age.  A  private 
citizen  will  not  here  give  his  time  to,  or  risk  his  mo- 
ney in  a  scheme  of  which  the  results  are  in  them- 
selves doubtful,  and  of  which  it  is  probable,  there 
being  no  return  until  a  date  somewhat  distant,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  children  will  reap  any  direct  ad- 
vantage. Such  an  enterprize,  then,  must  be  insti- 
tuted by  public  men,  or  by  associations  like  our  own, 
and  at  a  joint  expense,  and  with  the  view  of  benefitting 
not  ourselves,  or  even  our  immediate  descendants,  but 
our  common  country.  Of  the  utility  and  importance 
of  this  addition  to  our  productions,  I  need  say  no- 
thing, they  are  matters  of  familiar  calculation;  the 
chances  ot  ultimate  (though  jierhaps  remote)  success, 
1  consider  fair  and  promising.  It  is  affirmed  that 
wherever  tlie  Orange  will  grow  at  all,  the  Olive  will 
stand  better,  being  the  hardier  of  the  two. 

If  we  have  not  here  the  mountain  shelter,  behind 
which  it  flourishes  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  can  afl'otd,  by  our  forests,  which  still  overshadow- 
so  large  a  puriion  of  the  surface  of  our  country,  a  pro- 
tection almu.it  equally  available.  Evergreens,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  which  abound  in  our  low 
country,  are  fuund.not  only  to  give  protection  to  fields 
or  lawns  which  they  surround,  but  are  afiirmed  also 
to  generate,  by  the  processes  of  life  and  vegetation. 


never  suspended  in  them,  but  always  active  in  every 
season,  a  notable  degree  of  heat,  by  means  of  which 
they  temper  the  keen  winds  whose  force  they  have 
mechanically  broken.  Surely  this  fact  ought  not  to 
be  lost  upon  us.  A  suggestion  has  been  repeatedly 
made,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  even  yet  acted 
on,  that  there  are  certain  stocks  of  indigenous  growth, 
upon  which  the  Olive  when  engrafted  will  grow  rea- 
dily and  produce  abundantly — among  others,  the 
i^}-flxtn!(s  cj'WKS,  has  been  named.  I  would  respect- 
fully propose  the  early  consideration  of  this  subject, 
and  an  appropriation  of  the  largest  sum  that  can  be 
set  apart  from  the  funds  of  the  Society — that  this  sum 
be  invested  as  to  produce  an  annual  and  so  a  com- 
pound interest — the  whole  accuinulated  amount  to  go 
to  the  individual  who  shall  first  succeed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tree — the  procurement  and  preparation 
of  its  fruit  and  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

Similar  efforts  might,  perhaps,  be  successfully 
made,  if  made  perseveringly,  and  on  a  proper  scale 
with  the  Breadfruit,  the  Banana  and  the  Plantain;  at 
least  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  attempt  is  wor- 
thy the  time,  labor  and  expense  which  might  be  re- 
quired. So  many  favorable  circumstances  must  con- 
cur to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  Coflee  tree  feasi- 
ble, that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  it  growing  in  the  open 
air  in  any  part  of  our  country  north  of  Florida,  if  in- 
deed, it  be  practicable  there.  But  the  construction 
of  hot-houses,  and  the  production  of  artificial  heat 
may  be  so  cheaply  managed,  that  it  is  matter  of  fair 
question,  whether,  under  the  vastly  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  delightful  berry,  and  the  contracted 
limit  of  its  ordinary  and  natural  supply,  arrangements 
for  the  perpetual  production  of  its  fruit  in  this  way 
would  not  become  profitable.  Such  culture  has  been 
long  familiar  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, the  success  is  complete  in  the  ripening  of 
coflee  of  high  and  excellent  flavor. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulties  of  any  kind 
in  regard  to  the  growth  of  Tea,  which  could  not  be 
overcome  with  a  little  eflbrt  of  patient  toil.  The 
beverage  prepared  from  the  infusion  of  its  leaves,  is 
used  familiarly  by  greater  numbers  of  the  human  race, 
probably,  than  any  other  liquid,  if  we  except  ardent 
spirits;  for  which,  if  we  could  substitute  these  "cups 
that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,"  we  should  "do  the  state 
a  high  moral  service."  A  pecuniary  recompense  which 
should  merely  save  the  experimenter  from  actual  loss, 
might  open  the  way  here  for  important  results. 

A  more  humble  set  of  examples,  of  like  nature,  may 
deserve  brief  mention.  The  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
have  resisted  hitherto  all  attempts  at  domestication 
among  us — we  have  not  the  beautiful  yellow  Straw- 
berry, (from  the  hue  of  which,  perhaps,  the  name  ob- 
tained) many  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Cherry  and 
the  Plum  are  neglected,  and  the  Quince  has  been  al- 
lowed of  late  to  become  rare.  Should  not  these  be  at 
least  enumerated  among  the  fruits  we  propose  to  en- 
courage and  foster  by  our  patronage. 

Nor  should  the  Society  in  the  mean  time  lose  sight 
of  the  prospect  of  improvement  in  quality  of  the  arti- 
cles already  enjoyed  by  us.  The  attention  of  our  gar- 
deners should  also  be  directed  to  the  points  of  econo- 
my in  mode  of  culture  and  abundance.  To  raise  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  best  kind — to  produce  suc- 
cessive crops  for  the  longest  period  and  at  the  least 
expense;  these  are  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  the 
conditions  of  their  solution. 

Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or  of  reputation, 
may  not  some  one  teach  us  to  make  a  better  use  of 
the  numerous  and  delightful  fruits  profusely  scattered 
throughout  our  gardens.  Is  it  impossible  to  dry  here, 
as  in  eastern  countries,  or  otherwise  prepare  the  Fig, 
which  drops  its  luscious  sweetness  from  overloaded 
branches,  and  rots  in  heaps  for  want  of  the  knowledge 
of  means  for  preserving  it?  Shall  the  clusters  of  the 
Vine  always  perish,  mocking  us  as  they  do  now  with 
the  hope  of  exhilarating  and  delicate  wines.  Per- 
haps this  subject  may  seem  to  you  already  threadbare, 
anil  indeed  the  public  attention  has  been  for  some  time 


past  very  steadily  directed  to  it.  Much  disappointment 
has  been  experienced,  and  a  degree  of  indifference 
has  naturally  begun  to  be  substituted  for  former  san- 
guine expectations.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  period  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  derive 
the  most  valuable  results  from  the  efforts  made  and 
making.  Most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  present- 
ed themselves,  appear  to  me  to  arise  from  the  preva- 
lent error  of  procuring  our  vines  from  countries  whose 
summer  temperature  is  lower  than  ours,  and  whose 
seasons  are  shorter.  We  are  naturally  tempted  to 
this  by  the  reputation  which  such  species  have  attain- 
ed; but  they  are  entirely  unsuited  to  our  climate  and 
atmosphere.  The  Grape  is  forced  by  the  unaccustom- 
ed heat  of  our  spring;  it  ripens  rapidly  and  must  be 
plucked  in  the  months  of  highest  temperature  and 
greatest  moisture;  the  juices  set  to  ferment  run 
promptly  through  the  vinous  into  the  acetous  condi- 
tion, or  are  only  checked  in  this  destructive  process 
by  the  infusion  of  large  proportions  of  fiery  spirit, 
which  alter  their  quality  and  ruin  their  flavour.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  from  countries  cooler  than  our  own 
that  we  import  our  wines.  France,  for  example,  and 
Germany  for  the  most  part.  I  know  of  no  experi- 
ments made  here  with  those  of  Palestine  in  our  own 
latitude,  or  Greece,  or  the  South  of  Italy.  Yet  the 
viines  of  this  latter  region  are  of  great  diversity,  and 
of  flavour  unexcelled.  We  might  encourage  experi- 
ments with  these — or  we  might  import  from  the  tro- 
pical districts  of  our  own  continent,  grapes  that  being 
repelled  would  ripen  more  tardily  here,  and  afford  us 
potable  wines,  thus  giving  a  new  value  to  our  poorest 
lands.  But  why  need  we  seek  abroad  for  the  vine 
which  grows  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  State,  in 
every  swamp  and  on  every  water-course.  It  attains 
no  where  a  largei  size,  nor  does  it  produce  any  where 
fruit  in  superior  abundance.  Within  two  miles  of  our 
city  there  flourishes  a  vine  of  greater  circumference 
and  diameter  than  any  of  which  I  can  find  a  record 
either  in  the  old  or  new  world.*  Nothing  would  seem 
to  be  wanting  but  the  gradual  improvement  of  this 
native  stock  by  culture  through  successive  generations. 
Does  any  one  sappose  the  sparkling  Champagne,  the 
soft  Burgundy,  or  the  exquisite  Laeryma  Christi,  was 
fermented  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  grape  of  France 
and  Italy.  No:  It  is  to  the  long  and  laborious  culti- 
vation of  ages  that  we  owe  their  present  excellence. 
We  must  discover  what  soil  is  suited  to  what  varie- 
ties; what  aspects,  and  what  exposures,  they  affect, 
at  what  particular  period  of  maturation  they  must  be 
plucked;  what  processes  are  best  fitted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  diversified  wines.  Even  in  countries 
where  all  these  points  are  well  ascertained,  the  vin- 
tage is  still  matter  of  uncertainty  and  no  crop  is  re- 
garded as  more  insecure.  We  shall  never  succeed, 
then,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  daunted  by  difficul- 
ties met  with  every  where. 

The  consequence  of  this  neglect  of  culture  is  shewn 
in  the  degeneracy  of  wines  formerly  highly  valued. 
The  reader  of  Horace  will  not  forget  in  travelling 
from  Rome  to  Naples  to  inquire  for  the  Fakrnian 
once  so  much  esteemed;  but  not  even  his  classical  en- 
thusiasm will  enable  him  to  endure  the  insupportable 
acrimony  of  the  acrid  fluid  so  called  in  modern  times. 

The  Poppy,  of  which  we  may  exclaim  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  old  writers  in  relerence  to  its 
medical  uses — "Mngmun  Dei  rfoiium" — the  great 
gift  of  Providence — the  poppy  grows  readily  here, 
and  its  cultivation  to  any  extent  would  be  easy.  The 
very  best  opium  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  made  in 
South-Carolina,  and  its  preparation  could  not  fail  to  be 
extremely  profitable.  Indeed,  with  very  little  encour- 
agement our  gardener.-;  could  make  us  altogether,  or  very 
nearly,  independent  of  forf>ign  countries,  in  repect  to 
the  vegetable. VatmaJl/c(/ica, and  I  begtorecoirimend 
this  topic  also  to  the  futureconsiderationof  the  Society. 


'This  vine  grows  at  Col.  Yeadon's  farm  on  Ashley 
river.  It  is  of  4  feet  10^  inches  in  circumference,  and 
completely  overlays  with  its  branches  and  foliage  two 
w  ide  spreading  oaks. 
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(Trom  the  New  Englaud  Faimor.) 

SILKWORMS. 

We  learn,  from  a  friend,  tluit  Mrs.  P\RMENTiEB,of 
New  York,  has  reared  iwo  successive  broods  of  silk- 
worms this  past  season  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heal.  The  worms  of  tlie  first  crop  were  fed  promis- 
cuously on  tlie  Morus  muhicaulis,  the  Morus  alba, 
and  on  the  Morus  macrophilla,  and  produced  white 
and  yellow  cocoons.  The  latter  crop,  on  the  contra- 
ry, were  fed  e.mlusively  on  the  Morus  muhicaulis,  and 
produced  invariably  cocoons  of  a  beaulil'ul  soft  texture 
and  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  If  these  statements  be 
correct,  that  invaluable  tree  possesses  additional  advan- 
tages to  the  other  kinds  and  should  be  universally 
used. 


(From  the  Baltimore  American.) 
CULTURE  OF  COW  PEAS. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  22,  1832. 
Gektlemes, — A  correspondent  requests,  on  behalf 
of  the  growers  of  cow  peas,  some  information  relative 
to  the  proper  time  for  ploughing  them  in,  as  a  green 
crop.  It  being  a  general  characteristic  of  annual 
plants  not  to  increase  in  bulk  after  fructification,  and 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  vegetable  matter  be- 
ing the  object  of  those  who  plant  cow  peas  for  man- 
ure; the  period  for  turning  them  in  is,  in  my  opinion, 
when  the  pods  are  generally  well  filled,  and  the  earli- 
est beginning  to  dry.  This  will  be  the  case,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Au- 

gAJSt. 

By  reference  to  tnemoranda,  I  find  that  my  peas 
were  in  the  luxuriant  slate  I  described  in  a  former 
communication,  upon  the  16th  of  August,  1831.  It  is 
of  course  desirable  to  turn  in,  as  early  as  the  growth 
of  thev'nes  will  admit,  that  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition may  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  aid  the  grain  in 
the  autumn  and  through  the  winter. 

The  present  disastrous  year  has  disappointed  my 
hopes  in  reference  to  the  extensive  experiment  with 
cow  peas  I  promoted  in  this  vicinity.  A  cold  spring, 
protracted  nearly  six  weeks  beyond  the  average  period 
of  vegetation,  and  a  dry  and  chilly  summer  so  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  the  pea,  on  some  farms,  that  propri- 
etors were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it  in  disgust;  as 
though  the  total  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  in  several 
parts  of  this  Slate  and  Pennsylvania,  would  not  have 
furnished  an  equally  plausible  argument  against  the 
adaptation  to  oui  climate  of  tliat  universal  staple  of 
the  country. — I  should  esteem  the  precipitate  aban- 
donment of  this  exhuberant  vine  worthy  to  be  noted 
among  the  calamities  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  hope  to 
prevent  it,  beg  leave  to  intrude  among  graver  topics 
a  very  few  remarks. 

About  three  hundred  yards  due  north  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  there  is  now  growing  a  small  patch 
of  cow  peas  planted  by  Dr.  Howard,  i  hese  are  upon 
tietr  hmJ,  about  hall  the  size  of  mine,  last  year,  upon 
a  icornmit  soil  which  had  proved  unable  to  bring  rye 
on  a  lay  of  buckwheat;  yet  these  are,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  to  an  average  crop  of  clover. 

These  were,  upon  the  lOlh  of  July,  scarce  six  in- 
ches in  height;  mine  were,  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
between  three  and  four  feet  highj  and  had  branched 
out  in  proportion. 

These  were  not  in  flower  on  the  13th  of  the  pres- 
ent month;  mine  were,  last  year,  loaded  with  full 
pods  a  month  earlier.  Hence  1  infer  that,  if  the  cow 
pea  has  not  equalled  expectation,  the  disappointment 
must  be  referred  to  the  sensOH,  which  no  larmer  would 
pronounce  an  ordinary  one. 

Having  sold  the  farm  on  which  I  made  my  experi- 
ment, I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  re- 
sult iu  the  wheal  crop  which  I  planted  on  the  peas. 
A  respected  and  intelligent  friend,  whose  land  is  ad- 
jacent, informed  me,  previously  to  the  harvest,  that 
the  pea  field  promised  as  well  as  any  grain  on  the 


place;  and  one  of  the  present  proprietors  (Gen  Lea- 
kin,)  stated  that  the  entire  crop  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory; though  he  could  not  give  the  particulars  of  the 
difterent  fields.  As  much  of  the  land  ivas  in  very 
high  order,  should  it  prove  that  the  pea  field  sustain- 
ed a  fair  comparison  with  the  rest,  the  whole  argument 
might  be  comprised  in  that  single  fact.  I  can  myself 
testify  to  its  very  nourishing  appearance  till  the  cold 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  so  much  grain  perished  throughout  the  country. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

WtLLiAU  Geo.  Read. 


Why  should  not  flowers  in  water,  and  living  plants 
in  pots,  be  kept  in  bed  rooms? 

Because  the  flowers  and  plants  greatly  injure  the 
purity  of  the  air  during  the  night,  by  giving  out  large 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  similar  to  that  which  is 
separated  from  the  lungs  by  breathing,  which  is  high- 
ly noxious.  There  are  instances  of  persons  who  have 
incautiously  gone  to  sleep  in  a  close  room  in  which 
there  has  been  a  large  growing  plant,  having  been 
found  dead  in  the  morning,  as  efl'ectually  suflbcated 
as  if  there  had  been  a  charcoal  stove  in  the  room. 


RURAI.  SCONOMV. 


NEW  IMPORTATION  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

We  are  favored  by  Mr.  Skinner  with  the  followinir 
pedigrees  of  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  cattle,recent- 
ly  imported  by  William  Jackson,  Esq.  of  New  York, 
and  consider  it  of  importance  to  breeders  of  stock  that 
they  should  be  placed  on  record  in  our  columns  for 
future  reference. 

Certificate  of  Mr.  Pilkington. 

St.  Helen's,  near  Liverpool,  July  \st,  IS32. 

1  have  this  day  sold  to  Mr.  William  Jackson,  of 
New  Y'ork,  my  two  year  old  bull,  Windle,  bull  calf. 
Young  Dimple,  and  a  gray  cow,  all  of  the  Short- 
horned  Durham  breed,  and  I  hereby  certify,  that  the 
annexed  pedigrees  are  correct,  as  witness  my  hand 
this  1st  day  of  July,  1832. 

Richard  Pilkingtok. 

Windle,  a  gray  bull,  calved  5th  May,  1830,  bred 
by  Mr.  W.  PilUinglon,  got  by  a  grandson  of  the  ce- 
lebrated bull  Barmptun — Barmptcjn,  roan,  calved  in 
1810,  bred  by  R.  Colling,  Esq.,  got  by  George,  d. 
(Moss  Ross,)  by  Favorite,  g.  d.  (Red  Rose)  by  Favor- 
ite, gr.  g.  d.  by  Punch,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Foljambe,  gr. 
gr.  gr  g.  d.  by  Hubback. 

Windle's  dam  was  a  remarkably  handsome  roan 
cow,  got  by  North  Star — North  Star  calved  in  1803, 
bred  by  Mr.  C.  Colling,  got  bj'  Favorite,  d.  (Young 
Phosnix,)  by  Favorite,  g.  d.  (Phoenix,)  by  Foljambe, 
gr.  g.  d.  (Favorite  bred  by  Mr.  Ma^nard,)  by  Mr.  R. 
Alcock's  bull. 

Young  Dimples,  a  gray  bull  calf,  calved  l3th  June, 
1832,  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Pilkington,gotby  Fitz  Favorite; 
Fitz  Favoriie  by  Dimples,  Dimples  by  Sir  Dimples,  by 
a  son  ol  the  celebrated  bull  Comet;  Young  Dimple's 
dam  a  while  cow,  (lot  30  of  Mr.  Scotson's  sale,)  by 
Young  Dimples;  Fitz  Favorite's  dam.  Allspice,  by 
Old  Favorite,  bred  by  Mr.  Newby. 

Pedigree  of  the  gray  cow  Rose — purchased  by 
Mr.  Jackson  from  R.  Pilkington,  of  Windle  Hall,  was 
bred  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Dishforlh,  near  Northaller- 
ton; Rose  got  by  Skipton,  dam  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Par- 
tington's Cleaveland;  his  dam  by  Lord  Feversham's 
Snowdrop;  Snowdrop  by  Naion,  out  of  Skipton,  by 
Greigson,  dam  \>  ildam,  by  Lord  Grantham's  Snow 
Ball;  dam  Old  Wild  Greigston  by  Apollo,  dam  by 
W^indsor,  grandam  by  Cupid. 

I  also  certify  that  the  bull  (Windle)  then  one  year 
and  four  months  old,  obtained  the  premium  at  the  Li- 
verpool agricultural  show  in  1831. 

(Signed,)  Richard  Pilkington. 


miscEiiiiAMrEovs. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Sketch  of  thk  life  of  the  late  Ei  i  Whitney, 
WITH  SOME  Remarks  on  the  I.^VE.^TI0N  of  the 
Saw-Gin. 

Georgia,  January,  ISS2. 
Look    at  this  table  of  the  export  of  cotton  from 
these  United  States,  and  the  quantity  consumed  with- 
in its  limits: 

Buhs. 


Exported  from  1st  Oct.  1830  to  1st  J     --,  .„„ 
Oct.  1831,  J-    7<2,(33 

■  •    ■  ■  :  Cot.T 

of  the ^ 


Consumed  in  the  non-growing  Cot 
ton  States,  and  in  the  hands 
Manufacturers, 


Total 


132,112 


9.j4.s: 


Of  which  the  roller  ginned  Cotton)       o- oni 

may  be  estimated  at  J       ''' 

The  saw,  or  Whitney  ginned  at  926,974 


Total, 


054,875 


Then  look  at  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Great  Britain  made 
in  the  year  1793,  by  John  Jay,  during  the  enlighten- 
ed and  virtuous  administration  of  Washington: 

"Provided  always,  that  the  said  American  vessel-- 
do  carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  Slates 
only,  it  being  expressly  agreed  and  declared,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  this  article,  the  L^niled 
States  will  prohibit  and  restrain  the  carrvingany  mo- 
lasses, sugar,  cofl'ee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  'in  American 
vessels,  either  from  his  majesty's  islands,  or  from  the 
United  Slates  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  the 
United  States,  reasonable  sea  stores  e.'icepted."* 

What  a  contrast  do  the  two  not  preseni!  And 
what  higher  evidence  could  be  wanting  to  prove  the 
fact,  that  the  culture  of  cotton  in  this  country  must 
have  been  next  to  unknown,  or  if  otherwise,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  it  must  have  been  considered  of 
very  trivial  importance,  that  its  exportation  from  these 
States  should  have  been  almost  spontaneously  totally 
renounced?  Surely  causes  of  no  ordinary  nature  must 
have  concatenated  to  produce  so  rapid  and  vast  a 
growth  and  increase.  And  to  which  of  them  can  be 
ascribed  more  importance  than  the  invention  and  in- 
troduction of  Whitney's  gin?  It  is  the  only  machine 
yet  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  which  has  been 
found  fully  adequate  to  the  desired  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  green  seed  or  upland  coUon  (which  com- 
prises so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  cotton  enume- 
rated in  the  foregoing  table)  from  its  stubborn  adhe- 
sion and  tenacity  to  its  seed.  It  is  true,  that  this  de- 
scription of  cotton  may  be  separated  from  its  seed  by 
rollers  in  the  same  manner  that  the  black  seed  or  ."lea- 
island  is;  but  the  process  is  so  tedious  and  trouble- 
some, that  if  no  more  efficient  a  method  of  performino- 
the  operation  had  been  devised,  the  cnllivaiion  ot  cot- 
ton never  could  have  reached  any  thing  like  its  pre- 
sent enormous  extent,  either  in  this  country  or  the 
East  Indies,  into  which  latter,  the  introduction  of  this 
admirable  and  simple  machine  has  not  only  caused  a 
proportionate  augmentaiion  in  the  growth  of  cotton, 
but  so  materially  improved  its  quality,  as  to  be  rais- 
ing up  a  very  formidable  competition  against  our- 
selves. 

Has  the  memory  of  its  ingenious  inventor,  this  be- 
nefactor of  his  country'  and  of  mankind,  who  has  done 
for  agriculture  and  commerce,  what  Arkwricrhi  dirj 
for  manufactures,  yet  received  any  token   of  reenrd, 

or  been  awarded  the  commonest  tribute  of  respect? 

The  following  humble  attempt  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  unmerited  oblivion  and  ingratitude,  may  perhaps 


•  Although  this  Article  was  in  the  original  treaty,  it 
was  not  ratified  bv  the  Senate. — Ed.  So.  .4-r. 
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not  prove  allogeUier  unacceptable,  and  may  possibly 
serve  as  an  incitement  to  nail  into  action  some  abltr 
pen,  with  better  means  ul' collecting  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  details  which  follow  are  wholly  derived  trom 
memory,  unassisted  by  note  or  memorandum  of  any 
kind;  but  they  will  be  found  substantially  correct. — 
That  which  took  place  anterior  to  May,  1739,  when 
the  first  of  Mr.  Whitney's  gins  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, was  derived  from  a  much  esteemed  and  lamented 
friend,  who  was  the  family  physician  and  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Phineas  Miller,  and  that  of  subsequent 
date  occurred  under  the  eye,  or  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Phineas  Miller  married  the  widow  of  our  much 
distinguished  and  highly  appreciated  revolutionary 
geneial,  Nathaniel  Greene;  and  having  the  settlement 
and  adjustment  of  the  very  intricate  and  involved 
concerns  of  the  estate,  originating  from  personal  re- 
sponsibilities incurred  by  Gm.  Greene,  whilst  in 
command  of  the  southern  army;  a  well  grounded 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  rendered  next  to  indispen- 
sable to  Mr.  Miller,  who,  by  intense  study  and  pow- 
erful genius,  soon  acquired  it. 

Georgia  at  that  time  being  comparatively  a  new 
state,  opened  a  field  to  the  enterprise  of  young  men 
coming  forward  into  life.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Eli  Whit- 
ney, who,  if  not  a  relation,  was  a  most  particular 
friend  of  Mr.  Miller,  either  proposed  himself,  or  was 
invited  to  come  on  to  that  slate,  reside  with  Mr  Miller, 
use  his  law  library,  and  receive  from  him  all  needful 
instruction  short  of  the  court  practice,  which  might 
afterwards  easily  be  acquired  in  the  office  of  an  able 
practising  attorney. 

Mr.  Whitney  accordingly  came  on  to  the  then 
residence  of  Mr.  Miller,  which  was  at  Mulbeiry 
Grove,  the  plantation  presented  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia to  Gen.  Greene,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  revo- 
lutionary services,  situated  on  Savannah  river,  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  above  Savannah. 

The  dry  study  of  the  law  did  not  happen  to  be  at 
all  congenial  to  the  habits  or  inclinationof  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, and  his  advancement  in  it  was,  as  a  consequence, 
proportionably  limited.  His  genius  seemed  to  have  a 
decided  mechanical  turn;  as  (in  the  New  England 
custom)  he  could  not  rest  without  whitling  sticks,  or 
unless  when  executing  some  ingenious  little  mechan- 
ical contrivance  for  Mrs.  Wilkr.  It  was  customary 
wilh  Mr.  Miller,  a'jnost  always  on  his  return  from 
absence  on  business,  or  his  walks  through  his  planta- 
tion, to  make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Whitney,  touching  his 
progress  in  his  law  studies.  One  day  in  goingthrough 
his  plantation,  after  the  pods  of  the  cotton  had  begun 
to  open  or  expand,  he  plucked  several  of  the  green 
seed  kind,  which  he  had  planted  for  an  experiment, 
and  in  separating  the  cottijn  from  its  seed  with  his 
fingers,  noticed  the  very  strong  adhesion  and  the  con- 
sequent great  difficulty  in  separating  and  detaching 
them.  After  eft'ecting  the  object,  however,  with  a 
small  portion,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  admirable 
whiteness  of  the  color  and  the  beautiful  fineness  and 
softness  of  the  staple. 

It  may  not  be  irrevelant  here  to  remark,  in  way  of 
explanation  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, that  owing  to  something  in  the  atmosphere 
or  the  climate,  the  green  seed  or  upland  cotton  plant- 
ed in  the  swamps  near  the  sea-board,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sea-coast,  most  generally  assumes  a 
finer  and  whiter,  although  not  so  strong  a  staple,  as 
the  same  kind  of  seed  planted  in  the  interior.  And  it 
may  be  further  necessary  to  add,  that  many  aitempts 
had  been  made  in  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  to  gin  out  the  green  seed  cotton  by  rollers  in 
the  same  way  that  the  black  seed  cotton  (which  is 
quite  easily  separated  from  its  seed)  was  ginned;  but 
the  operation  was  so  tedious  and  inefficient  as  very 
materially  to  check  the  cultivation  of  this  description 
of  cotton.  Mr.  Miller,  whose  imagination  was  fer- 
tile and  his  disposition  most  persevering — was,  in  his 
solitary  walk  home,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  best 


expedient  to  remedy   the  difficulty    in  question,  but  I 
all  unavailingly. 

Arrived  at  home,  pondering  over  tlie  subject,  with 
the  cotton  still  in  his  hands,  he  was  making  his  ac- 
customed inquiries  of  Mr.  Whitney  as  to  his  progress 
in  his  law  studies,  and  the  answers  proving  quite  un- 
satisfactory, he  somewhat  petulantly  remarked — "Mr. 
Whitney,  the  natural  turn  of  your  mind  can  never 
lead  you  to  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the  law. — 
Its  bent  seems  to  be  decidedly  towards  mechanics — 
now, sir, (throwing  at  the  same  time  on  the  table,  the 
seed  cotton  he  held  in  his  hands)  if  you,  from  the 
possession  of  so  much  mechanical  talent,  can  devise  a 
short,  cheap  and  efficient  process  for  separating  that 
cotton  from  its  seed,  you  need  desire  no  better  fortune 
than  it  will  make  you,  nor  to  render  a  more  effective 
service  to  your  country."  Mr.  Whitney,  with  the 
innate  modesty  and  diffidence,  most  generally  the 
companions  of  true  genius,  after  an  attentive  observa- 
tion of  a  few  minutes,  "hoped  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it."  Mr.  Miller,  then,  wilhout  any  hesita- 
tion, oftered  to  be  at  any  reasonable  expense  to  test 
the  experiment  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney; but  he  declined  the  undertaking,  unless  that,  if 
it  succeeded,  Mr.  Miller  should  be  one-half  interested 
in  any  advantage  which  might  accrue  from  such  suc- 
cessful result.  These  preliminaries  arranged,  Mr. 
Whitney  provided  himself  with  the  requisite  tools, 
and  siiUt  himself  up  in  his  room,  from  which  it  was 
found  difficult  to  abstract  him,  even  to  take  his  tneals. 
Inquiry  would  naturally  be  made  of  him  whenever  he 
did  shew  himself,  of  the  prospect  of  his  success, 
which  either  was  met  with  silence  or  wilh  an  evasive 
or  equivocal  reply.  The  inquiry  became  the  more 
importunate  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  when 
he  seemed  to  evince  a  depression  of  spirits;  and  he  at 
last  confessed  that  he  had  at  tlie  very  outset  over- 
come every  difficulty  but  one,  which,  though  appa- 
rently trifling  in  itself,  had  perplexed  and  worried 
him  excessively.  They  then  insisted  on  his  bringing 
his  unfinished  model  down  stairs,  and  it  was  placed 
on  the  dining  table.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  cylin- 
der, similar  to  the  barrel  of  an  organ,  with  bent  teeth 
inserted  in  straight  rows,  between  which  thin  slats  of 
iron  were  placed  forming  narrow  groves  through 
which  the  teelh  on  the  cylinder  could  revolve,  there- 
by tearing  oft"  the  cotton  from  the  seed,  which  drop- 
ped below.  This  colton,  however,  accumulated  on 
these  teeth  and  clogged  them  so  much  as  to  prevent 
their  jiassage  between  the  slats.  This  was  the  diffi- 
culty now  to  be  overcome.  Whilst  in  deep  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  remedy,  Mrs.  Miller,  in  a  laughing 
manner  remarked,  "Whal!  allow  such  a  trifle  as  that 
worry  you?  Trust  to  a  woman's  wit  for  the  cure, 
and  turn  the  cylinder,"  whilst  she,  at  the  same  time, 
seized  the  hearth  brush,  perfectly  unconscious  that 
what  she  was  doing  in  playfulness  to  relieve  the  cha- 
grin of  Mr.  Whitney,  was  to  result  in  so  completely 
overcoming  the  difficulty  in  question.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  brush,  however,  did  not  produce  the  de- 
sired purpose;  but  Mr.  Whitney  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Thank  you  for  the  hint!  1  have  it  now."  He  car- 
ried back  his  model,  and  by  adding  another  cylinder, 
with  a  reversed  motion  and  increased  velocity,  with 
short  and  slift' hog's  bristles,  operating  upon  the  hooks 
or  teeth,  the  cotton  was  thrown  off  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  fell  in  small  downy  flakes,  rivaling  in 
whiteness  and  beauty  of  descent,  the  purest  of  snow 
or  gossamer. 

Here  started  into  existence  this  beautiful  and  sim- 
ple machine,  which  like  the  sleam-engine  of  Watt, 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  with  all  subsequent  experience, 
has  not  been  able  materially  to  improve  in  any  one 
point.  How  many  millions  have  not  its  operations 
served  to  support  in  ihe  ways  of  agriculture,  navisia- 
tion,  manufactures  and  commerce.  What  value  has 
it  not  imparted  to  lands  that  without  it  would  have 
been  but  of  little  or  no  value!  What  gloomy  wilder- 
nesses has  it  not  laid  prostrate  to  substitute  the  abode 
of  civilized  man  for  the  haunt  of  the  prowling  beast 


of  prey,  or  of  man  so  little  advanced  beyond!  How 
great  should  not  have  been  the  reward  of  this  bene- 
lactor  of  his  species?  \\  ilh  what  pride  should  not 
his  memory  have  been  hailed  by  his  contemporaries 
and  countrymen. 

The  nature  of  the  reward  he  received  will  be  found 
in  ihe  following  detail,  and  the  respect  which  has 
been  shewn  to  his  memory,  is  best  depicted  in  the 
necessity  of  this  present  feeble  attempt  to  rescue  it 
from  next  to  total  oblivion.  The  principle  adopted 
having  so  completely  answered  the  desired  purpose, 
Mr.  Whitney  proceeded  to  the  north  to  have  more 
perfect  models  prepared,  and  to  secure  the  patent 
right  in  the  names  of  Miller  &  W'hitney,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  experiment  was  there  renew- 
ed with  difl'erent  cylinders,  the  one  wilh  the  bent 
leelh  before  described,  and  the  other  with  annular 
saws,  as  Mr.  Whitney  so  termed  them.  His  friends, 
among  the  number  of  whom  was  Mr.  HiUhouse, 
(United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,)  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  cotton  ginned  by  Ihe  former, 
(the  bent  teeth)  had  a  better  appearance  than  that 
ginned  by  the  latter.  The  first  large  gin  set  into 
operation  by  horse-power  was  accordingly  made  with 
the  bent  teelh;  and  if  the  writer  of  this  sketch  is  not 
misinformed,  it  is  still  in  existence  at  Mulberry  Grove. 
But  Mr.  Whitney,  himself,  from  greater  mechanical 
knowledge,  or  some  other  unknown  cause,  deposited 
in  the  patent  office  the  model  with  the  annular  saws. 

The  gin-house  and  horse  gearing  at  Mulberry 
Grove  being  completed,  and  the  performance  of  the 
gin  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  fortune 
seemed  to  throw  open  to  view  lier  brightest  vista,  as 
the  reward  of  such  meritorious  ingenuity,  and  the 
liberal  patronage  that  called  its  fruit  into  existence. — 
A  grand  fete  was  accordingly  given  at  Mulberry 
Grove,  in  celebration  of  the  first  operation  of  this  in- 
genious mechanical  contrivance.  It  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1799.  Not  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  attended,  was  permitted  to  enter  inside  of 
the  gin-house;  but  ladies  were  indiscriminately  ad- 
mitted, and  were  each  furnished  with  a  flock  of  the 
beautiful  fleece  to  distribute,  as  specimens,  to  their 
male  attendants  outside. 

The  fame  of  the  gin,  and  the  cotton  it  produced, 
spread  most  rapidly,  and  numerous  applications  were 
made  for  the  purchase  of  patent  rights,  which  W'ere 
declined  at  the  time,  from  the  design  of  the  proprie- 
tors, to  set  up  their  gins  in  all  the  sections  affording  a 
sufficiency  of  cotton,  and  to  gin  the  same  out  upon  a 
fair  and  moderate  toll:  for  them  a  most  unlbrtunate 
design,  as  the  result  proved. 

Whalever  precaution  had  been  used  to  veil  their 
secret,  either  from  the  treachery  of  the  workmen  en- 
gnged,  or  some  other  means,  the  principle  employed, 
and  Ihe  bent  teeth  used,  leaked  out.  It  occurred  to 
an  ingenious  mechanic  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waynesborough,  in  Georgia,  ignorant  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney had  ever  used  the  annular  saws,  or  had  deposited 
a  model  of  that  description  to  secore  his  patent  light, 
and  who  either  believed  or  pretended  to  believe,  (so 
little  was  the  law  of  patents  in  the  Southern  States 
at  that  time  understood,)  that  if  iMiller  and  Whitney 
used  bent  teeth  on  their  cylinders,  it  was  no  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  to  use,  in  their  stead,  serrated 
sheet  iron.  He  accordingly  made  a  gin  exactly  simi- 
lar lo  IMiller  &  Whitney's  wilh  the  foregoing  excep- 
tion, and  it  was  set  into  successful  operation  by  a  store- 
keeper at  Waynesborough,  (if  rightly  recollected,)  of 
the  name  of  Carter,  who  purchased  the  colton  in  the 
seed  from  the  neighboring  planters.  Before  Miller 
&  Whitney  could  bring  Ihe  infringers  of  their  patent 
before  the  Federal  Court,  several  other  gins  were 
made  and  put  into  operation,  five  or  six  of  which  were 
located  at  Augusta.  Suits  were  brought  against  all 
infraclers,  excepting  one,  who,  being  connected  with 
Ihe  particular  friends  of  the  parties,  and  stating  his 
ignorance  of  any  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  his 
willingness,  if  they  substantiate  it,  to  purchase  their 
patent  at  the  highest  rate,  was  exempted. 
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He  was,  iieverllieless,  subpcEiiaed  as  a  wiiness 
against  llu'  oilier  infractors.  Tlie  causes  came  on  be- 
fore the  Federal  Court, silling  in  Savannah,  and  there 
appeared  no  possible  means  of  the  infractors  escaping 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness just  above  alluded  to,  he  was  asked  if  he  himself 
had  not  used  one  of  the  t;ins  in  question,  which  ho  of 
course  could  not  deny.  He  was  next  asked  how  he 
could,  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  set  so  bad  ane.\aniple 
in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  others?  He  replied, 
he  was  unam^Aus  of  having  done  so,  as  previous  to 
purchasing  an^sing  his  gin,  he  had  e.\amined  the 
law,  that  he  had  simply  bought  and  used  it,  and  not 
devised,  made  and  sold  it.  The  book,  as  a  nailer  of 
course,  was  ciUed  for,  and  the  law  was  found  to  read— 
"devise,  make,  sell  and  use,"  requiring  the  perpetra- 
tion o(  the  whole  together  to  constitute  the  ofl'ence. 
The  judge,  after  an  attentive  collation  and  examina- 
tion of  all  the  copies  of  the  law  he  could  find,  hovv- 
ever,  reluctantly,  had  no  alternative  but  to  nonsuit 
the  plaintiff,  and  to  send  back  the  law  to  be  amended 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  the  substitution 
of  the  important  monosyllable  "or,"  for  that  jf  "and." 
By  what  slender  threads  the  fortunes  and  hopes  of 
men  are  suspended! 

This  trial  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  ISOO  or  ISOl;  and  does  it  not  become  a  matter 
of  surprise  how  a  clerkly  or  typographical  error  of 
this  kind  should  so  long  have  escaped  the  keen  scru- 
tiny and  investigation  of  legal  research?  Or  may  it 
not  tend  to  show  how  few,  or  if  any,  trials  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  under  the  patent  law? 

As,  by  the  practice  of  the  Courts  in  those  days,  the 
irew  trial  could  not  be  brought  to  the  first  term;  con- 
siderably over  twelve  months  must  have  elapsed  be- 
fore the  infractors  could  be  brought  to  a  second  trial 
under  the  amended  act.  In  this  interval  so  many  of 
the  gins  had  got  into  operation,  it  became  no  easy 
matter  to  make  up  the  needful  juries  of  trial,  under 
the  pretext  or  e.xercisc  of  direct  or  indirect  interest 
with  the  parties  to  be  brought  before  the  Court:  and, 
of  course,  the  strong  influence  of  public  opinion  and 
interest,  opposed  no  trifling  impediment  in  the  way  of 
justice.  It  also  very  unfortunately  happened  for  Mil- 
ler &.  Whitney,  that  a  person  about  that  time  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  Savannah,  who  had  been  in  a 
cotton  manufactory,  who  testified  he  had  seen  there 
in  operation  a  machine  very  similar  to  the  cotton-gin, 
which  was  called  a  devil  or  teaser,  or  some  such  like 
name,  used  to  take  the  moats  and  dirt  out  of  the  cot- 
ton? and  his  assertion  received  no  small  degree  of  cor- 
roboration from  other  persons  from  Lancashire,  in 
England. 

This  testimony  was  taken  down  in  writing  from 
the  different  parties,  and  not  a  little  relied  upon  for 
the  defence.  At  the  trial  which  took  place  at  Louis- 
ville, Gcorsia,  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  sketch  was  present.  Mr.  Whitney  entered 
the  Court  with  a  small  package,  enveloped  in  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  had  the  appearance  of  containing 
books;  this  he  carefully  deposited  under  the  court- 
table.  The  testimony  above  alluded  to  being  read,  it 
had  the  semblance  of  being  conclusive  in  its  effect. — 
When  it  became  necessary  to  rebut  it  to  ihe  Court, 
Mr.  Whitney  claimed  the  privilege,  which  was  grant- 
ed, of  doing  it,  as  being  best  calculated  to  give  the 
necessary  mechanical  explanations.  He  took  his 
package  from  under  the  table,  and  opening  the  hand- 
kerchief, presented  to  view  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
model  of  his  gin  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  with  several  handfuls  of  seed-cotton. — 
He  handed  both  up  to  the  judge,  and  spreading  out 
the  silk  handkerchief  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
ginned  cotton,  desired  the  judge  to  turn  the  crank, 
which  he  seemed  to  do  with  great  delight,  and  in  a 
very  few  seconds  the  cotton  separated  from  the  seed, 
■was  gathered  up  and  pressed  together  in  the  hand. — 
Mr.  Whitney  then  inquired  of  the  judge  and  jury  if 
it  was  not  in  that  state  the  cotton  was  exported  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacture  either  in  England  or  Ire- 


land? which  being  assented  to;  he  handed  the  ginned 
cotton  to  the  judge,  requesting  him  to  strive  and  force 
the  cotton  again  between  the  slats,  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  do  without  breaking  the  model  all  to 
pieces.  Thus  by  the  most  conclusive  occular  demon- 
stration, he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one 
present,  that  the  machine  used  in  Europe  could  have 
no  sort  of  affinity,  let  alone  identity,  with  his  inven- 
tion. I3ut  all  availed  him  nought.  After  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money,  waste  of  time,  and  harrassing 
attention,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  through  the  medium 
of  the  law  redress  and  remuneration,  he  hopelessly 
abandoned  the  pursuit;  nor  to  this  day  has  he  or  his 
representatives,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  ever  received  compensation  or  reward 
from  any  other  state  than  that  of  South  Carolina, 
which  paid  him  ^30,000  for  the  use  of  his  improve- 
ment within  its  limits.  Notwithstanding,  the  states 
of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina, and  even  Virginia,  have  reaped 
so  rich  a  harvest  from,  and  profited  so  enormously  by 
his  ingenuity  and  invention. 

The  first  cotton  prepared  by  Miller  &  Whitney's 
gin,  consisted  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bales.  So  lit- 
tle was  known  of  its  comparative  value  with  the  sea- 
island  cotton,  that  no  price  could  be  aflSxed  to  it;  but 
it  was  generally  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  worth 
much  more  than  thesea-island  from  its  superior  white- 
ness, cleanness,  and  fineness  of  staple.  Meins  StMac- 
kay,  of  Savannah,  at  the  time  the  principal  European 
importing  merchants,  agreed  to  make  an  advance  on 
the  cotton,  and  consign  it  to  their  correspondents  in 
London,  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Davidson.  This  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1799  or  1800.  Until  the  re- 
port was  received  from  the  manufacturers  in^England, 
how  hope  and  expectation  revelled  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  great  and  enhanced  value  of  this  description 
of  cotton!  What  then  mu^st  have  been  the  disap- 
pointment and  mortification,  when  the  report  was  re- 
ceived, stating  that  every  attempt  to  spin  it  by  the 
machinery  then  in  use  had  proved  abortive,  and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  it,  than  that  the 
staple  of  the  cotton  appeared  to  be  doubled  or  bowed, 
like  hatter's  fur.  From  that  circumstance  it  derived 
the  name,  which  it  still  retains,  of  bowed  cotton. 

The  idea  of  further  using  the  gin  was  for  a  while 
abandoned,  and  it  was  considered  a  complete  failure. 
However,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  letters 
were  received  at  Savannah,  stating  that  a  spinner  had 
discovered  a  new  mode  for  overcoming  the  former  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  cotton  ginned  in  this  manner  could 
be  made  generally  useful  and  would  become  a  favour- 
ite cotton;  but  never  could  compete  with  the  sea-island 
cotton  in  point  of  price,  or  usefulness  for  Ihejiner  fa- 
brics or  manufactures.  Experience  has  tested  the 
correctness  of  the  remark;  and  new  S])inning  mills 
adapted  to  this  description  of  cotton,  have  rapidly  ex- 
tended its  consumption  and  consequent  growth. 

Mr.  Whitney's  mechanical  ingenuity  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
in  the  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  and  at 
New-Haven,  (Con.)  where,  by  his  contrivance,  the 
various  parts  of  gun-locks  were  made  so  exactly  to 
correspond,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  one  part  of  the 
lock  getting  broke  or  fiiiling,  the  substitute  to  replace 
it,  might  be  promiscuously  taken  from  the  bag  or  box, 
in  which  such  corresponding  part  was  deposited,  and 
thus  an  immensity  of  expense  and  time,  in  the  repairs 
was  spared  to  the  public.  His  ingenuity  and  talent 
have  only  been  underrated  from  the  simplicity  which 
produced  such  admirable  results;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  even  the  perfected  works  of  his 
great  Creator,  which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  experience 
a  similar  treatment  from  the  self-same  cause.       S. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

Grtalfield,  8  mo.  6,  1832. 

Rlany  birds  that  build  on  the  ground,  when  disturb- 
ed, run  along  fluttering  to  lead  the  passenger  from  its 
nest  or  its  brood;  but  1  have  no  recollection  of  observ- 
ing birds  that  build  on  bushes  or  trees,  to  practice  this 
deception  till  I  saw  it  this  season  in  the  blue-eyed 
yellow  warbler. — The  young  birds  were  seated  on  a 
tree  in  the  fruit  garden.  To  lead  mo  away  from  them, 
the  parent  tried  all  the  tricks  of  the  woodcock,  and 
though  I  had  long  been  partial  to  this  bird,  on  account 
of  his  amiable  disposition  and  his  useful  industry, 
these  eflbrts  in  defence  of  his  young,  rendered  him 
still  more  of  a  favourite. 

The  following  passage  is  copied  from  Wilson's 
Ornithology;  "I  once  started  a  lien  pheasant,  with  a 
single  young  one,  seemingly  only  a  few  days  old;  there 
might  have  been  more,  but  observed  only  this  one. 
The  mother  fluttered  before  me  a  moment,  but  sud- 
denly darting  towards  the  young  one,  seized  it  in  her 
bill  and  flew  off  along  the  surface  through  the  woods, 
with  great  steadiness  and  rapidity,  till  she  was  be- 
yond my  sight,  leaving  me  in  great  surprise  at  the  in- 
cident. I  made  a  very  close  and  active  search  around 
the  spot  for  the  rest,  but  without  success.  Here  was 
a  striking  instance  of  something  more  than  what  is 
termed  blind  instinct,  in  this  remarkable  deviation  from 
her  usual  manoeuvres,  when  she  had  a  numerous  brood. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  injure  this  af- 
fectionate mother,  who  had  exhibited  such  an  exam- 
ple of  presence  of  mind,  reason,  and  sound  judgment, 
as  must  have  convinced  the  must  bigoted  advocates  of 
mere  instinct.  To  carry  off  a  whole  brood  in  this 
manner,  at  once,  would  have  been  impossible;  and  to 
attempt  to  save  one  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  would 
be  unnatural. — She  therefore  usually  takes  the  only 
possible  mode  of  saving  them  in  that  case,  by  decoy- 
ing the  person  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by  such  a  natu- 
ral imitation  of  lameness  as  to  impose  on  most  people. 
But  here,  in  the  case  of  a  single  solitary  young  one, 
she  instantly  altered  her  plan,  and  adopted  the  most 
simple  and  efl'ectual  means  for  its  preservation." 

D.  T. 


Why  should  raspberries  be  eaten  from  the  bush? 

Because  their  flavour  is  the  most  fleeting  of  all 
fruit.  Even  a  few  hours  will  diminish  it,  and  on  the 
bush  the  flavor  does  not  continue  above  two  or  three 
days;  whengathered,the  flavor  is al must  entirely  gone. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farme  .) 
LEGIBLE  WRITING. 

Some  persons  write  legibly,  excepting  their  own 
names;  yet  names  are  the  parts  of  a  writing  which 
ought  to  be  most  plainly  written.  Names,  like  the 
arithmetical  digits,  are  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
context,  in  the  manner  that  other  obscure  words  may 
be  discovered. 

Lavater  said  a  man  could  be  known  by  his  hand 
writing;  and  an  inherent  fondness  for  airs,  is  often 
exhibited  in  the  Jlourishes  of  a  signature,  which, 
though  hard  to  counterfeit,  is  harder  to  read.  An  af- 
fectation of  obscurity  is  one  of  the  least  tolerable 
kinds. 

EPITHALAMIUM.    By  Bkainard. 
I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Ting'd  with  the  rising  sun; 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on. 

And  mingled  into  one; 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest. 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  Ihe  west. 
I  saw  two  summer  currents. 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting. 
And  join  their  course  with  silent  force. 

In  peace  each  other  greeting; 
Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green. 
While  dimpling  eddies  play'd  between. 
Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream. 

Float  on,  in  joy  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease — 
A   purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 
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NEW  CHINESE  MULBERRY  TREES, 

,Monts  MuUicuidis. 

This  very  superior  variety  of  Ihe  Mulberry  for  feed- 
ing Silkworms,  may  be  oblained  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer.  Price  per  package  of  20  trees,  with 
directions  for  cultivation,  giO.  They  may  also  be  had 
in  smaller  numbers  at  §1  each. 

They  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st  November 
next. 


DEVON  CATTLE,  &c.  FOR  SALE. 

For  Public  Sale,  at  the  Three  Ton  Tavern,  in  Pratt 
Street,  on  Saturday  the  3d  day  of  November,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  a  choice  collection  of  Devon  Cattle,  also.  Hor- 
ses, Asses,  and  Kams  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown 
breeds,  viz. 

Fifteen  Cows  of  the  full  blooded  Devon,  from  Mr. 
Coke's  breed,  of  Holkham,  in  Great  Britain. 

Four  Bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

Twenty-five  Heifers  and  Calves  of  the  same  breed. 

The  stud  horse  Hickory,  five  years  old,  of  the  blood 
of  the  imported  horse  Exile,  from  a  mare  got  by  Ihe 
horse  Hickory.  This  breed  of  horses  unites  the  quali- 
ties of  action,  strength,  and  docility  more  than  any 
other  known  breed. 

Sundry  Horses  and  Colts — and  Rams. 

A  Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Koyal  Gift,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  foal  getter — 
his  sire  cost  |800. 

Two  Jennies  of  the  same  blood,— five  years  and 
three  years  old. 

The  terms  of  sale  are,  cash  for  any  sum  under  $100; 
and  six  montl/s'  credit  for  sums  above  $100,  with  sa- 
tisfactory security. 

Baltimore,  Sep.  28,  1832. 


SALE  OF  DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  Subscriber  will  offer  at  Public  Auction  on  Satur- 
day  the  13th  day  of  October  next,  on  his  Farm  adjoin- 
ing Westminster  Frederick,  Md.  his  entire  stock  of 
DliVON  CATTLE;  consisting  of  "Tecumseh"  a  full 
grown  Bull  4  years  old;  Commodore,  a  Bull  Calf  4 
months  old;  2  Heifers,  Sally  2  years  old,  and  Julia  Ann 
14  months  old;  and  S  full  Devon  Cows  of  different  ages; 
also  2  Cows  Devon  and  Alderney,  and  2  Devon  and  best 
country  Crosses.  As  the  subscriber  intends  to  discon- 
tinue the  breeding  of  Cattle,  the  public  may  depend 
upon  the  sale  being  positive. 

Terms— Six  moiuhs'  credit  will  be  given,  the  pur- 
chaser givinj  his  note  with  approved  security,  Sale  to 
commence  at  10  o'clock. 

Sep.  28.  DAVID  WINCHESTER. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FOX  &  BORLAND'S 
PATENT  THHESHING  MACHINE,  for  all  the  State 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Maryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
iniporlant  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gets  in,  this,  wilh  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  them,  renders  it 
impossible  to  break  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  with  about 
one-half  the  power  required  by  other  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  also 
to  break  the  corncobs  suffieiently  fine  to  feed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complete,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
those  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  offers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  wilh  each  coun- 
ty right.  Ail  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Pialt,  near  Hanover  street,  Baltimore. 


PLANTATION  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Rose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
I'orman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  ai-able,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  for  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  ofiers  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvemenls  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  au  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  rents  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command 
it. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.  O.  HORSEY, 

Sept.  7.     St.  Petersville,  Frederick  Co.  Maryland. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

100  bushels  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  just  received  and 
for  sale  by  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

Sept.  7. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  of  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary'to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  of  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  a  sucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  marcs,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $500  was  ofl'ercd  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  liorse  Centinel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  iuiporlcd  horse  old  Janus.  Roebuck 
was  by  Ifie  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  them  are  the 
following:  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  tivo  years  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pet,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  Wildair, 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  was  by  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col 
It.  Walker,  of  AinherBt,  his  dam  by  Kiiowsley,  grand 
dam  by  liighllyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair.  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  j.  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 


g-  g-  g-  g-  grand  dam   the  celebrated  running    mare 
Hexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention, and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Young 
Truffle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Truflle,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  5.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  mk  year  old,  by 
Contention.  ^^  " 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2ins 


BiiliTISIOSZ:   FRXCES  CTTRSENT. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  are  very  few  alterations 
in  the  prices  of  produce.  Howard  street  Flour  remains 
atp.'ib  from  wagons.  The  lowness  of  the  mill  streams 
above  keeps  flour  at  its  present  rates,  as  there  is  little 
business  doing'  in  the  article. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  3.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  681  hhds.  Wd.;  125  hhds. 
Ohio;  7  hhds.  Ken.  and  2  Penn. — total  815  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family,  $6.  "5  o  ';.25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.00  o ;  city  mills,   £.50  o  5.624; 

city  mills  extra  5.81  a6.0U; Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;- 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1.05  a  1.07;  white  do  1.10 n  1.15; 
— Corn,  white,  72  u  73,  yellow  72  a  73;  Kve,  68  a  70 
—Oats,  38  a  40.— Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

ClOVEB-SEED  (I  . TlMOTHT,  --  « OR- 
CHARD   Grass   2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

a Herd's,  75    a  S74--Lucerne  —  a  37^  lb.— 

B A RLET, -Flaxseed  1.50  al.62-CoTTON,Va.Sal04-Lou 
9  a  13— Alab.  S  n.  IH-Tenn.  .8  a.  — ;  N.  Car.  8  .. .  10- 
Upland  8  o  11|-Whisket,  hhds.  1st  p.  30  n ;  in  bbls. 

32  a  33 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  o  42;  three  quarters  do. 

33  n  38;  half  do.  30  «  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
0  28.  Umcasheil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  o  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  o  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  t'0;qnarterdo  16  a  I8;common,  16  a  IS 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, $2 10  n  215;  Country,  dew-rotted,- 
(i  7c.  lb.  water-rolled,  7rt  Sc. Feathers,  37  a — ;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.12^  a  4.25,  ground,  .1 .50  a  —  bbl. 

Iron, graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.0U;bai  Sus.per  ton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof.  5.00  o5.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.37  fl3.75;  Hickory, 4.50  a  5.00;  Pine,  2.SS 
a  2.75. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Octubkr  5,  1832. 


Dkyon  Cattlk.— It  will  be  perceived  by  adver- 
tisements in  the  Farmer,  llial  two  large  public  sales 
of  Devon  cattle  are  soon  to  lake  place.  These  sales, 
we  are  assured,  are  not  caused  by  any  depreciation  of 
tlie  value  of  ibis  breed  in  the  minds  of  the  present 
owners,  but  am  the  consiniuenee  of  a  determination  on 
their  part  toiUhiuiuish  iho  breeding  of  slock.  We 
believe  llial  bolh  irenllemen  consider  the  true  North 
Devon  caiile  of  which  iheir  slocks  consist,  inferior  lo 
no  other  breed.  One  of  the  gentlemen  we  know  does, 
and  we  believe  the  other  dues  also. 

We  take  occasion  here  lo  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression caused  by  a  remark  vve  made  sometime  since, 
in  speaking  of  a  very  line  calf  we  had.  We  said  the 
calf,  then  lour  months  old,  was  as  heavy  as  a  Devon 
heifer  two  years  old  4lien  by  his  side.  From  ihis  re- 
mark il  has  been  supposed,  llial  we  intended  lo  con- 
vey the  idi-a  that  the  Devon  breed  was  very  small,  and 
inferior  in  other  respects,  which  is  very  erroneous. 
We  merely  intended  U>  convey  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  calf,  which  was  at  least  double  that 
of  any  other  we  ever  saw,  whether  Devon,  Durham 
Shorthorn,  or  any  other  breed.  Tliere  are  several  of 
the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  Baltimore,  who, 
after  possessing  the  Devons  lor  many  years,  consider 
tliem  superior  lo  Shorlhorns;  and  there  are  many 
others  who  have  postessed  the  Shorthorns  for  a  like 
length  of  time  that  consider  them  superior  loall  other 
breeds.  The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  this 
diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  forming  correct  opinions,  is,  that  both 
breeds  must  possess  ijualilies  that  make  them  a  valu- 
able acquisition  lo  the  country;  and  that  in  making 
choice  of  either  there  is  not  much  danger  of  any  one 
going  very  far  wrong. 

Salt  for  Cattle. — We  are  fully  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  a  free  and  constant  leeding  of  salt  to 
cattle,  is  essential  lo  Iheir  good  condition,  especially 
at  a  distance  from  salt  water.  The  cattle  on  our 
stock  farm  have  nothing  but  ordinary  pasture,  but  we 
take  care  to  keep  sail  always  within  their  reach 
for  which  purpose  we  invariably  put  some  in  conve- 
nient places  in  llie  barn  yard,  every  alternale  day, 
and  this  whether  ihe  previous  supply  has  been  ex- 
hausted or  not,  (that  the  rule  may  not  be  broken  by 
forgetfulness.)  It  was  feared  at  first  they  would  eal 
too  much,  but  experience  proves  that  lliey  will  only 
take  the  proper  quantity,  however  much  may  be  laid 
before  them.  The  efl'ecl  is  visible  to  every  eye,  in 
the  high  condition  of  all  the  animals,  and  particularly 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  and  butler  of 
the  milch  cows.  The  salt  gives  tone  to  the  digestive 
ortrans,  and  consequently  ensures  a  good  appetite,  and 
a  uniformly  healthful  state  of  the  bowels.  The  re- 
sult is  a  high  and  healthful  condition  of  the  young 
stock;  and  an  increased  quantity  of  rich  milk  from 
tiie  milkers.  The  good  appetite  induced  by  it  has 
another  important  advantage:  it  induces  the  cattle  to 
eat  much  of  the  rank  grass  and  herbage  of  the  pas- 
ture, which  would  be  passed  over  by  more  delicate 
appetites.  We  often  see  cattle  in  pastures  far  supe- 
rior lo  ours,  in  very  low  condition;  but  in  every  case 
the  answer  to  our  enquiry,  "do  you  give  salt  plenti- 
fully and  regularly,"  is  "Yes,  I  give  them  sail  once  in 
a  while,"  or  words  lo  that  effect.  Now,  this  "once-in- 
a-while"  practice  won't  do.  They  must  have  salt, 
regularly  and  plentifully. 

Water  must  also  be  within  reach  of  all  animals  at 
all  times, and  that  of  the  purest  quality.  Some  farm- 
ers, having  no  running  water  in  their  pastures,  give 
their  cattle  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  by  driving 
them  to  a  spring,  or  pump,  or  stream.  They  may 
want  water  at  these  times,  and  may  not,  just  as  it 
happens;  but  they  certainly  do  not  get  it  at  all  times 
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when  they  do  want  it.  Of  ihis  we  can  judge  by 
ourselves.  Who  could  possibly  do  with  water  only 
at  certain  times  and  these  times  always  the  same? 
With  the  human  species  this  would  be  insupporta- 
ble. It  is  the  same  with  all  animals,  and  the  whole 
benefit  of  water  depends  upon  its  being  taken  when 
the  stomach  calls  for  it.  Water,  of  all  substances 
that  contribute  to  Ihe  support  and  nurture  of  animal 
lil'e  and  health,  is  least  capable  of  being  regulated  in 
its  administration  by  times  and  seasons.  Animals 
that  have  free  access  to  salt  require  water  oftener 
than  those  that  have  no  salt;  but  those  that  are  salt- 
ed irregularly  require  constant  access  to  water  more 
than  any  other.s  as  their  thirst  is  fitful  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  irregularity  of  their  sailing. 

Let  those  who  have  been  careless  in  this  matter, 
try  the  experiment  of  givins;  salt  regularly  and  plen- 
tifully every  other  day,  with  constant  access  to  pure 
w-ater,  and  Ihe  improved  condition  of  their  stock  in 
one  month,  will  induce  them  lo  continue  the  practice 
thereafter.  They  will  never  again  see  their  cattle 
licking  one  another,  and  filling  their  stomachs  with 
"wj(c/i  balls."  

Amk.rican  Wine. — We  are  sure  that  all  our  read- 
ers will  read  with  interest  the  following  letter  from 
.Mr.  Herbeinont,  on  the  sulijecl  of  his  wine  making. 
We  would  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wine  made  by  Mr.  Herbemont  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  use  of  invalids.  A  few  months 
since  a  respectable  physician  called  on  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  some  for  a  young  lady  in  very  deli- 
cate health,  who  could  retain  no  other  in  the  stomach. 
Several  other  kinds  had  been  tried,  and  neither  e.x- 
pense  nor  trouble  spared  to  obtain  the  best  wines,  but 
none  could  be  found  that  she  could  take,  till  by  some 
means  a  bottle  of  Mr.  Herbemont's  was  obtained, 
which  was  not  only  retained  bnt  highly  relished,  and 
had  the  desired  effect.  We  are  assured  that  both  the 
Doctor  and  patient  consider  her  entire  recovery  to  be 
attributable  to  this  wine.  This  is  an  important  cha- 
racteristic of  Mr.  H's  wine,  and  enhances  the  value 
of  it  greatly.  The  wine  that  Mr.  H.  calls  the  white 
wine,  is  really  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  flavor- 
ed of  any  we  ever  tasted.  We  tested  its  quality  pretty 
extensively,  having  expeiided  a  considerable  sample 
of  it  among  epicures  in  the  article,  all  of  whom,  with- 
out an  exception,  pronounced  it  particularly  fine. — 
The  white  wine  is  made  from  the  same  grape  as  tlie 
Palmyra,  or  Madeira  colored,  but  Ijy  a  different  pro- 
cess, by  which  tl;e  coloring  matter  is  excluded  with  a 
great  part  of  the  astringency. 

Columhia,  S.  C,  ) 
Geo.  FiTZHOCH,  Jr.  Esq.  SfjJi   2,  1832.      ] 

My  Dear  Sir,— Oa  the  well  founded  supposition 
that  you  lake  a  great  interest  in  the  good  cause  in 
which  1  have  labored  hard  and  long,  i  thought  that, 
by  waiting  a  few  days,  I  could  give  you  the  result  of 
my  crop  Ihis  year. 

I  made  less  wine  from  my  garden  this  year  than 
usual  by  near  one  hundred  gallons,  and  this  was 
caused,  I  presume,  by  the  very  wet  season  of  the 
preceding  summer,  which  prevented  much  of  the 
young  wood  from  acquiring  a  due  degree  of  maturity 
to  resist  the  early  frost  and  most  severe  winter  that 
followed.  This  cause,  and  also  that  of  the  vines  hav- 
ing borne  an  exceeding  large  quantity  of  grapes,  in- 
duced me,  or  even  compelled  me,  to  prune  very  se- 
verely, so  as  not  to  suffer  the  vines  lo  produce  so 
much  fruit  this  year.  The  consequence  was,  as  I  ex- 
pected and  designed,  that  the  crop  w'as  much  less — 
but  it  was  very  prime  in  quality;  for  this  season  has 
been  favorable  except  towards  the  last,  when  it  rained 
almost  incessantly,  which  injured  the  grapes  in  my 
garden,  though  not  at  all  those  at  Palmyra.  Another 
great,  the  greatest,  cause  of  injury  was  the  birds  and 
the  June-bugs,  and  bees,  and  wasps,  &.c.  Of  the 
June-bugs,  we  must  have  killed  nearly  half  a  bushel;  for 
1  carry  on  against  them  a  war  of  extermination.  For- 
tunately I  have  Dot  this  pest  at  Palmyra,  the  soil  of 


our  sand  hills  being  too  poor,  I  suppose,  lo  raise  them. 
This  being  Ihe  first  year  I  have  any  thing  like  a  crop 
at  my  farm,  I  made  my  wine  there  by  itself,  without 
bringing  Ihe  grapes,  as  formerly,  lo  Columbia,  to  be 
mixed  with  those  of  my  garden.  Besides  this,  I  had 
another  reason  which  was,  that  I  was  obliged  to  ga- 
ther at  home,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  or  else  I  might 
have  lost  one  half  by  the  pests  named  above;  where- 
as the  grapes  at  my  farm  were  not  suffering  suffi- 
ciently to  induce  me  to  run  the  bad  chance  of  a  vint- 
age in  rainy  weather— birds  only  committing  depre- 
dations there.  The  making  of  the  white  wine  gives 
about  double  trouble,  as  the  grapes  must  be  presscd^as 
soon  as  feathered,  and  I  was  three  days  gathering, 
notwithstanding  my  having  had  for  two  days  nearly 
thirty  of  the  poor  people  of  the  neighborhood,  besides 
all  of  my  own  people,  house  servants  and  all.  Fi- 
nally, I  finished  pressing  to  day  ihe  Palmyra,  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole  crop  is  near  nine  hundred  gallons, 
of  which  the  whileamounts  to  two-thirds.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  wine  will  prove  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  particularly  that  made  at  Palmyra, 
which  I  shall  not  mix  with  the  rest.  Of  the  white  alone 
made  there,  there  is  very  near  five  hundred  gallons. 
What  surprised  me  was,  that  the  wine  called  Palmy- 
ra, is  as  yet  of  a  rich  red  color,  which  has  never  yet 
been  the  case  before,  though  I  have  had  it  generally 
slightly  tinged,  and  then  the  red  color  was  deposed 
in  the  lees;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  depose  this 
year  all  its  color  and  leave  it  merely,  as  usual,  of  a 
deep  Madeira  color.  The  cause  of  this  must  h.^  look- 
ed for  in  (he  long  drought  before  the  rains  set  in,  and 
although  it  rained  pretty  generally  every  day  for  a 
month,  (with  little  exception,)  we  have  not  had  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  tearing-every- thing-showers,  usual 
in  Ihis  climate  at  this  season.  Add  to  this,  that  I 
was  most  highly  favored  wilh  dry  weather  all  this 
week,  except  a  pretty  heavy  shower,  which  had  the 
goodness  to  come  in  the  night.  The  grapes  were 
then  most  fully  and  regularly  ripe,  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  if  Bacclius  himself  could  condescend  to  pay 
us  a  visit  and  drink  some  of  my  wine,  he  would  rea- 
dily acknowledge  that  he  never  had  drank  better  in 
his  lifetime,  and  not  often  as  good! 

You  must  allow,  my  dear  sir,  a  little  bragging, and 
remember  the  fable  of  the  owl  and  the  eagle  respect- 
ing their  young. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  and  with  great  friendship, 
Yours,  &c.  N.  Herbemont. 


The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American  Farmer  co- 
pied our  account  of  a  grape  vine  in  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  made  to  brar  its  fruit  over  the  house, 
and  adds  a  request  for  us  to  let  him  know  the  name 
of  Ihe  grape  Ihat  has  been  thus  promoted.  It  is  the 
Powell  or  Bland  grape,  and  we  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  lo  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Farmer, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  made  from  the  grapes  gathered  from 
the  vine,  if  he  will  point  out  any  way  by  which  it 
may  be  safely  conveyed  to  him.  He  will  find  it 
sound  and  palatable,  a  very  cordial  in  its  taste  and 
operation, "ascending me" only  slightly  into  the  6ram, 
but  "cheering  the  heart  of  man."  We  await  his 
orders. —  United  Stales  Gazette. 

[Many  thanks,  friend  Chandler.  We  shall  endea- 
vor to  contrive  a  way  for  the  conveyance  of  this  bot- 
tle of  heart's  ease. — Kd.  Am.  Farmir.] 


AoTUMN  STKAWBERniE.s. — In  addition  to  (he  facts 
heretofore  stated  in  relation  to  strawberries  borne  this 
fall,  we  are  furnished  with  several  others,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is,  that,  for  several  days  past,  say, 
September  2fUh  to  October  3d,  fine  large  gardsn 
strawberries  have  been  sold  in  our  markets  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  quart.  Richard  Harwood,  Esq.  of  An- 
napolis, has  also  gathered  some  very  fine  ones. 


$^  We  are  compelled  to  omit  our  Prices  Corrent 
this  week.  There  is,  however,  no  material  alteia- 
tions  frotB  those  of  last  weeJt. 
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[The  following  is  the  successful  dissertation,  for 
which  its  author,  the  Rev.  Morrel  Allen,  of  Pem- 
broke, INlass.  was  awarded  a  premium  by  the  fly- 
mouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  late 
anniversary  at  Bridgewater.] 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  MIXTURE  OF 
SOILS. 

The  author  of  nature  constructed  the  earth  to  pro- 
duce, spontaneously,  a  vast  variety  of  plants  and 
trees.  Uninhabited  regions,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
aie  found  covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  some  sort 
of  vegetable  substances. 

When  the  hand  of  cultivation  is  first  applied,  and 
the  natural  growth  subdued  to  make  room  for  such 
plants  as  are  esteemed  more  useful,  the  soil  is  always 
found  in  a  state  of  great  richness  to  produce  cultivat- 
ed plants.  It  is  in  a  course  of  imprudent  cultivation, 
soils  are  ever  rendered  unproductive;  by  what  is  call- 
ed severe  cropping  in  taking  away  the  produce,  and 
not  returning  a  just  compensation.  The  art  of  suc- 
cessful agriculture  chiefly  consists  in  devising  and 
complying  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring  to 
soils,  those  qualities  which  are  taken  from  them  in 
the  removal  of  crops.  The  perfection  of  this  art  is 
not  to  be  attained  without  very  deep  research  in  some 
of  the  most  intricate  branches  of  philosophy. 

It  is  necessary  to  analyze  both  plants  and  soil,  to 
discover,  with  minute  accuracy,  what  qualities  are 
best  adapted  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  certain  plants; 
bot  the  art  may  be  acquired  in  sufficient  measure,  for 
the  most  useful  purposes  of  life,  by  observation  and  a 
course  of  experiments  within  the  reach  of  every  prac- 
tical man. 

Diligent  attention  to  the  designs  and  operation  of 
nature,  in  the  vegetable  world,  will  qualify  us  to 
make,  in  many  cases,  certain  returns  to  the  soil  of 
properties  which  we  shall  perceive  has  been  taken 
from  it,  in  a  course  of  cropping.  The  vegetable  sub- 
Btances  which  abound  in  newly  cleared  lands,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  decomposition,  and  cause  the  soil  at 
first  to  yield  crops  in  great  abundance,  are  in  a  few 
years  exhausted;  after  which,  some  soils,  especially 
those  that  are  warm,  loose  and  naturally  favorable  to 
grain,  become  extremely  barren.  Here  it  seems 
Bcarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  mistake  the  cause,  or 
err  in  his  judgment  of  the  most  efficacious  application 
to  restore  energy  to  the  soil.  It  wants  nothing  but 
the  stimulus  of  decayed  vegetables.  This  stimulus 
can  be  applied  in  various  ways.  It  is  applied  with 
the  greatest  immediate  influence,  in  the  form  of  ex- 
crementitious  manures,  but  these  are  not  attainable 
in  the  ordinary  situations  of  farmers,  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  of  an  improving  culliva- 
tioCL  It  is  also  applied  in  mixing  plants,  in  the  most 
■vigorous  state  of  their  growth,  with  the  soil,  and  it  is 
applied  in  mixing  one  kind  of  soil  with  another. — 
The  mixture  of  soils,  even  when  there  is  very  little 
apparent  difference  in  the  qualities,  is  always  attend- 
ed with  some  good  effects. 

Particles  in  a  soil,  which  had  long  been  in  contact, 
and,  in  consequence  of  long  connexion,  lost  much  of 
the  energy  of  their  action  on  plants,  are  separated  in 
mixing  soils,  placed  in  new  connexions  and  act  with 
renewed  vigor.  Ijut  the  most  permanent  and  best  ef- 
fects are  always  to  be  expected  from  the  mixture  of 
soils  of  different  qualities.  When  the  object  is  to 
produce  as  much  immediate  influence  as  possible, 
merely  to  assist  one  short  rotation  of  crops,  to  have 
the  application  we  make,  act  chiefly  as  manure,  then 
we  may  take  our  materials  from  any  situation,  where 
weknow  vegetable  substances  have  fallenand  decayed. 
We  may  go  into  forests,  and,  at  certain  stages  of  the 
growth  of  wood,  without  any  perceptible  injury,  skim 
the  surface  of  the  lot.  This  soil  of  the  woods,  carried 
in  aafficiently  large  quantities  on  to  old  fields,  will 


restore  them  to  original  productiveness.  And  this  will 
sometimes  prove  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  renew- 
ing old  fields;  for  as  often  as  the  old  fields  decline, 
the  soil  in  the  wood-lot  will  be  again  renewed  and  fit 
to  remove.  For  the  same  purposes,  the  earth  should 
be  carried  from  the  sides  of  walls  and  fences,  where 
the  leaves  have  lodged  from  the  forests.  It  should 
be  also  carried  from  hollows  and  temporary  ponds, 
which,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  become  dry  and 
afford  immense  quantities  of  vegetable  matters,  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  decomposition,  and  suitable  to  apply 
to  any  kind  of  soil. 

Where  streams  of  water  occasionally  overflow  the 
banks,  an  abundance  of  vegetable  and  earthy  matter 
is  lodged  on  the  meadows,  which  in  many  cases,  es- 
pecially where  there  is  not  much  extent  of  meadow 
to  receive  the  substances  conveyed  by  the  stream,  it 
is  prudent  to  remove  on  to  higher  land.  It  will  there 
act  as  manure  and  at  the  same  time  gradually  alter 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  more  retentive  of 
dew  and  rain,  and  easily  penetrated  by  the  fibrous 
roots  of  plants.  Of  the  value  of  those  substances 
which  are  carried  in  streams  of  water,  to  enrich  soils, 
we  have  most  convincing  proof  in  the  unexampled 
productiveness  of  interval  lands.  It  is  not  exclusive- 
ly the  vegetable  substances  carried  on  to  these  lands, 
that  makes  them  so  astonishingly  productive;  there  is 
a  portion  of  every  kind  of  soil  existing  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  annually  carried  on  with  the  vege- 
table substances.  Intervals  are  composed  of  every 
sort  of  earth  the  water  can  reach  and  remove.  This 
circumstance  may  properly  encourage  the  mixture  of 
many  kinds  of  eaith,  even  when  there  is  no  particu- 
cular  evidence  that  each  kind  is  especially  adapted  to 
remedy  any  deficiency  in  the  soils,  which  we  would 
improve.  There  is  less  hazard  in  administering  me- 
dicines in  great  profusion  to  cure  the  diseases  in  the 
soil,  than  in  the  human  body.  What  is  always  dis- 
graceful in  the  physician,  viz.  to  boast  the  number  of 
his  applications  and  the  judgment  with  which  they 
have  been  made,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  any 
harm,  if  they  do  no  good,  may  in  the  farmer,  often  be 
a  course  worthy  of  praise.  In  stepping  out  of  the 
beaten  path  of  habitual  practice,  and  calling  attention 
to  experiments,  which  to  some  may  look  very  simple 
and  to  others  very  absurd,  we  may  become  instrumen- 
tal in  the  discovery  of  highly  important  truths. 

Accidental  occurrences  often  produce  results,  which 
show  us  that  much  useful  knowledge  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  course  of  new  experiments.  A  load  of  coarse 
sand,  removed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
away  an  incumbrance  and  placed  in  some  hollow  on 
the  fiirm,  will  often  show  how  much  that  kind  of  soil 
can  be  improved  by  the  application  of  materials  which 
seem  to  be  v/holly  inactive  a-nd  destitute  of  the  food 
of  plants.  Many  other  ajiplicaiions  of  accidental  ori- 
gin, may  lead  attenl/ve  observers  into  new  discoveries 
in  the  true  philosophy,  in  relation  to  the  mixtures  of 
soils. 

But  we  should  not  think  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  acquired  through  accidental  occurrences,  or  the 
speculations  of  theorists,  which  we  have  perused, 
can  ever  justify  our  neglect  of  other  means  of  increas- 
ing and  applying  knowledge.  New  trials  and  expe- 
riments are  necessary,  to  carry  forward  every  impor- 
tant branch  of  agricultural  knowledge  wiih  the  most 
speedy  and  certain  success.  Theory  may  satisfy  the 
speculatist,  but  practical  men  want  ocular  evidence; 
ihey  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  desert  an  old  for  a 
new  path,  (ill  the  obstacles  are  manifestly  well  clear- 
ed away.  By  attention  to  the  constituent  parts  of 
soils  througli  which  streams  of  water  pass,  and  the 
kinds  of  plants  which  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  the 
banks  of  them,  we  can  discover  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
traordinary richness  of  intervals  and  learn  to  imitate 
the  operations  of  nature.  In  the  removal  of  alluvial, 
to  mix  with  other  soils,  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  observed  is,  always  to  place  it  where  the  soil  is 
■omewhat  different  in  texture  from  the  soUs  through 
which  the  stream  of  water  had  passed. 


This  is  a  rule  easy  to  understand  and  apply,  and 
the  observance  of  it  will  insure  success  to  this  sort  of 
labor.  The  maxim  of  Kligogg,  a  famous  philoso- 
phical farmer  of  Switzerland,  will  prove  true  in  every 
region  and  climate:  that  "every  species  of  earth  may 
be  instrumental  to  the  improvement  of  another  of  op- 
posite qualities." 

When  alluvion  is  placed  on  a  soil  different  in  qua- 
lity from  that  through  which  the  stream  passes,  as  far 
as  composed  of  earth,  it  forms  a  proper  and  useful 
addition  to  the  soil,  and  as  much  of  i^s  consists  of 
vegetable  matters  acts  with  as  much'lfergy  in  that 
situation,  as  it  could  in  any  other.  The  same  rule  is 
important  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  mate- 
rials taken  from  hollows  and  bottoms  of  temporary 
ponds.  We  should  consider  what  sort  of  earth  has 
been  washed  into  them,  and  endeavor  to  incorporate 
it  with  that  of  diflferent  texture.  In  this  course,  per- 
manent improvements  are  constantly  made  in  the 
soil,  while  every  possible  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  vegetable  matters  applied  and  acting  as  manures. 
When  soils  are  mixed,  with  a  view  both  to  perma- 
nent improvement  and  immediate  influence  on  crops, 
it  is  also  important  to  attend  to  the  natural  growth  in 
the  vicinity  where  our  materials  are  collected,  aod 
apply  them  where  our  purpose  is  to  cultivate  plants, 
bearing  some  affinity  to  those  which  nature  had  plant- 
ed in  the  soil  removed.  "If  we  examine,"  says  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  "tracts  of  land  which  have  been 
cultivated,  we  find  nature  has  adapted  di.ferent  kinds 
of  plants,  to  most  of  the  distinguished  varieties  of 
soils;  and  although  some  belonging  to  one,  m^y  from 
some  cause  or  other,  be  found  on  lands  of  a  different 
quality,  they  seldom  thrive  or  perfect  their  seed  so 
as  to  become  general." 

The  great  care  of  the  farmer  ought,  therefore,  to 
be,  by  proper  mixtures  to  reduce  his  lands  to  that 
state  and  temperament  in  which  the  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  are  best  corrected  by  each 
other,  to  give  them  every  possible  advantage  flowing 
from  the  benign  influences  of  the  son  and  air;  to 
adopt  such  kinds  of  plants  as  they  afford,  in  this  state, 
the  greatest  nourishment  to,  and  to  renew  their  ferti- 
lity by  a  judicious  allowance  of  the  most  proper  ma- 
nures.  Where  these  things  are  done,  there  are  few 
spots  so  unfriendly  to  cultivation,  as  not  to  repay  his 
expenses  and  labor  with  a  plentiful  increase.  But 
without  these,  the  best  tracts  of  land  will  in  time 
become  a  barren  waste,  or  produce  little  but  weeds. 

Alluvion,  as  it  is  composed  of  earthy  and  vegeta- 
ble matters,  easy  of  access,  and  found  in  plenty  on  al- 
most every  farm,  may  justly  be  considered  as  our  first 
and  best  resource  in  the  admixture  and  improvement 
of  soils.  But  without  any  great  difficulty  we  can  obtain 
access  to  many  oilier  malerials.which  will  produce  very 
permanent,  if  not  so  immediate  and  perceivable  good 
effects.  We  need  not  confine  our  researches  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  a  vegetable  principle  is  found 
in  every  stratum  of  it  to  the  lowest  depth  [)enetrated 
by  man.  In  digging  far  into  the  earth  for  materials 
to  mix  with  the  soil,  we  find  those  which,  if  properly 
applied,  will  produce  very  lasting  good  effects.  We 
thus  obtain  a  virgin  mold,  soon  to  become  the  parent 
of  a  vigorous  and  numerous  progeny.  F.arth  taken 
at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  can  be  incorpo- 
rated with  any  sort  of  soil  «ilh  some  beneficial  re- 
sults— because  the  influence  of  the  air  upuu  tlie  new 
earth  will  occasion  so  active  an  operation  of  the  va- 
getative  principle,  that  any  kind  of  soil  will  be  stimu- 
lated and  assisted  in  that  operation.  It  is,  however, 
advisable,  even  in  the  application  of  pit  earth,  to  re- 
gard the  Swiss  maxim  and  [dace  it  on  a  soil  of  diffe*. 
ent  quality.  The  different  qualities  of  the  pit  earth 
and  the  soil  where  we  would  place  it,  can  be  as  ce»- 
lained  with  accuracy  enough  by  inspection.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  penetrate  considerably  below  thesurfane  of 
the  earth,  to  find  several  substances,  which  become 
active  and  powerful,  when  mixed  with  suitable  soils. 
Beds  of  the  most  valuable  peat  often  lie  several 
,  feet  below  the  surface.    When  this  substaoca  is  re- 
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moved  from  its  bed,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  readily  yields  to  a  fermenting  influence, 
the  first  requisite  to  its  becoming  a  useful  constituent 
part  of  soil.  Peat  should  always  be  applied  to  soils, 
which  tend  to  an  excess  in  fermentation.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  opposes  the  progress  of  that  disease 
in  a  soil,  it  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  stale  of  decom- 
position, in  which  it  contains  much  food  of  plants. — 
Marl,  which  is  a  very  rich  ingredient  in  a  judicious 
application  of  it  to  soils,  is  also  found  at  various  dis- 
tances from  ^e  surface  in  the  sub-soil.  Marl  is  a 
composition  or  several  substances,  and  the  nature  of 
those  substances  must  be  carefully  examined  to  dis- 
cover on  what  sort  of  soil,  a  particular  bed  of  it  can 
be  applied  with  the  greatest  effect.  There  is  what 
agricultural  writers  call  shell  marl.  This  is  a  suita- 
ble application  for  almost  any  soil.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  animal  substances  and  lime,  and  therefore 
■will  act  in  any  situation  as  a  powerful  stimulant. — 
Mr.  Brown,  in  his  treatise  on  agriculture,  says,  "It 
would  seem  that  shell  marl,  from  the  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses, promotes  vegetation  in  all  the  dilferent  ways. 
It  increases  the  food  of  plants;  it  communicates  to  the 
soil  a  power  of  attracting  this  food  froin  the  air;  it  en- 
larges the  pasture  of  plants;  and  it  prepares  the  vege- 
table food  for  entering  their  roots." 

Shell  marl  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  shells 
■which  always  appear  in  it;  but  the  similarity  between 
earth  marl  and  many  other  fossil  substances,  renders 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  common  test, 
however,  will  be  sufficiently  certain  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  farmer.  Earth,  that  effervesces  in  acids, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  marl,  and  the  degree  of 
effervescence  will  pretty  accurately  show  to  what 
extent  it  partakes  of  that  character.  But  we  must 
not  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  strength  and  rich- 
Deas  of  marl,  in  our  selection  of  situations  to  apply 
it;  we  should  also  attend  to  its  natural  tenacity  and 
the  character  of  the  earth  about  the  beds  which  con- 
tain it.  If  it  be  silicious  earth  or  coarse  gravel,  then 
the  marl  belongs  to  cold  and  clayey  soils.  If  it  be  a 
compact  and  clayey  substance,  then  the  marl  should 
be  placed  on  loose  and  warm  soils.  When  marl  is 
properly  applied,  almost  any  desired  degree  of  rich- 
ness can  be  produced  by  it.  No  other  manure  will 
be  necessary  in  the  first  rotation  of  crops.  But  the 
same  cautions  are  important  in  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  are  so  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
application  of  lime.  Both  marl  and  lime  stimulate 
the  soil  to  unusual  exertion,  and  if  nothing  else  for  a 
long  succession  of  years  be  applied,  there  will  follow 
debility,  and  the  land  will  be  reduced  to  barrenness. 
This  effect  is  to  be  feared  only  in  the  imprudent  and 
exclusive  use  of  these  substances;  under  prudent 
management  they  are  powerful  and  highly  important 
agents.  In  a  correct  rotation  of  cropping  and  with 
occasional  supplies  of  other  manures, neither  marl  nor 
lime  will  ever  prove  injurious. 

By  digging  deep  into  the  earth,  all  the  mineral  sub- 
stances are  found  which  may  impart  a  new  texture  to 
soils,  or  by  acting  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
contained  in  them,  in  the  decomposition  and  solution 
of  it,  will  assist  in  furnishing  food  for  plants.  The 
fossils,  which,  mixed  with  soils,  will  increase  the 
richness  and  fertility  of  them,  are  very  numerous, 
and  no  more  than  imperfectly  understood.  Every 
extended  advance  of  the  former  towards  the  interior 
regions  of  the  earth,  tends  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  mineral  kingdom;  as  it  is  likely  to  furnish  the 
cliemist  w:  h  some  new  subject  of  analysis.  Exca- 
vations may  sometimes  be  profitably  made  in  the 
earth,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mixing  the  materials 
obtained,  with  the  different  soils  on  the  farm.  Ex- 
periments of  this  sort,  if  they  should  not  result  in 
any  addition  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge,  would 
certainly  increase  local  knowledge,  and  would  im- 
part more  correct  ideas  of  the  constituent  parts  of  that 
portion  of  the  earth  in  our  possession,  and  under  our 
immediate  control.  The  substances  taken  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  varions  operations  of  society,  should  al- 


ways be  carefully  examined,  and  experiments  made 
with  them.  In  deep  recesses  of  the  earth  aro  hidden 
many  jirecious  treasures,  and  every  generation  of 
men  have  a  part  to  perform  in  the  development  of 
them. 

\Ve  descend  far  into  the  earth  for  the  fossil  which 
now  warms  so  many  of  our  houses,  and  on  which  we 
depend  for  heat  in  so  many  of  our  works  of  art. — 
There,  also,  we  can  find  the  choicest  substances  to 
enrich  our  land.  All  former  researches  of  this  nature 
have  been  followed  with  great  reward,  and  there  can 
be  no  want  of  motives  to  perseverance  in  the  work. — 
The  preceding  remarks  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
substances,  which,  at  the  same  time  they  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soils,  act  on  them  as  manures, 
either  by  their  stimulating  influence,  or  by  imparting 
the  food  of  plants.  Such  substances  form  the  princi- 
pal resources  for  enrichins;  land,  in  the  progress  of 
improvement  on  a  farm.  But  there  is  also  a  mixture 
necessary  as  the. foundation  of  improvement  in  many 
situations.  There  are  sand  barrens  and  pure  clays 
which  produce  nothing,  and  manures  applied  in  the 
common  form  and  measure,  will  have  scarcely  any 
influence.  A  radical  defect  exists,  and  a  remedy 
must  first  be  provided  for  that,  or  all  our  applications 
will  be  as  ineflectual  and  useless,  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  most  nourishing  food  to  a  sick  man.  A 
soil  chiefly  composed  of  sand  is  too  porous;  it  does 
not  retain  enough  of  moisture;  it  admits  light  and 
heat  so  freely,  as  to  cause  a  very  rapid  dissolution  of 
all  the  vegetable  matters  that  happen  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  We  call  it  hungry  soil,  and  say  ma- 
nure does  it  no  good.  We  conclude  manure  does  no 
good,  because  it  never  lasts  till  any  crop  is  matured. 
Its  force  is  all  expended,  like  that  of  a  prodigal  son, 
before  the  highest  energies  have  ever  been  demanded. 

This  soil  we  should  not  attempt  to  cure  with  mere 
palliatives;  we  should  engage  at  once  in  the  work 
changing,  totally  changing,  the  texture  of  it.  Many 
of  the  substances  already  enumerated  can  be  applied 
in  such  portions,  as  will  greatly  alter  the  character 
of  a  sandy  soil.  Alluvion,  that  has  been  collected  by 
streams  passing  over  long  beds  of  tenacious  earth, 
with  a  portion  of  peat  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
may  possibly  prove  sufficient  to  remedy  all  the  defects 
of  it.  But  there  is  a  more  expeditious  and  much 
cheaper  method  of  accomplishing  the  object.  Clay, 
extensive  beds  of  which  are  generally  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sandy  soils,  if  mixed  with  them  in 
large  quantities  will  immediately  and  permanently 
change  their  character.  The  particles  of  these  oppo- 
site sorts  of  earth  will  mingle  in  such  a  manner,  that 
dews  and  rain  will  be  well  retained  in  the  soil,  and 
ight  and  heat  will  be  admitted  in  degrees  sufficient  to 
decompose  vegetable  substances,  as  fast  as  the  growing 
plants  will  require  nourishment  from  them;  but  not 
so  fast  as  before,  when  there  was  so  rapid  a  solution 
that  plants  were  always  left  destitute  of  food  in  an 
unmatured  state. 

The  clay  pit  should  always  be  the  first  resort  in 
the  preparation  of  sandy  barrens,  to  become  fruitful 
fields.  No  definite  rules  are  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  clay  that  should  be  applied;  the  eye 
and  the  hand  will  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy 
enough,  when  the  clay  is  laid  on  in  sufficient  portions 
to  retain  moisture,  which  is  the  first  and  principal  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished.  Clay,  in  an  unmixed  slate, 
is  represented  as  the  most  unfriendly  to  vegetation  of 
any  of  the  primitive  earths.  All  the  properties  of  it, 
with  the  exception  of  its  power  to  retain  moisture, 
are  said  to  counteract  the  vegetative  principle.  And 
some  writers  have  endeavored  to  discourage,  wholly, 
the  use  and  application  of  it  as  an  ingredient  in  soils. 
In  poetic  style  it  has  been  said, 

"He  that  carts  sand  makes  land, 

He  that  carts  clay  flings  his  land  away." 

This  index  must  have  been  originated  in  abstract 
views  of  the  properties  of  clay,  and  without  any  at- 
teattoo  to  the  defects  of  soils  composed  chiefly  of  the 


opposite  earth.  Clay,  in  its  natural  state,  retains  too 
much  water  for  the  health  and  vigor  of  vegetation;  it 
is  too  compact  fur  the  roots  of  plants  to  extend  them- 
selves and  collect  nourishment;  it  powerfully  counter- 
|ict3  the  process  of  fermenlation,  and  plants  growing 
in  it  often  suffer  in  want  of  the  necessary  and  proper 
food.  Now  all  these  qualities  render  it  a  highly  im- 
portant application  on  sand.  Water  passes  too  soon 
through  sand,  and  is  not  compact  enough  to  give 
shelter,  firmness,  and  the  necessary  protection  to  the 
roots  uf  plants.  Sand  jiowerliilly  promotes  the  putre- 
factive process  and  often  completes  it  in  all  the  vege- 
table matter  it  contains,  long  before  the  time  uf  matu- 
rity in  plants. 

In  the  language  of  Agricola,  sand  "suflTers  water 
to  filler  easily  through  its  pores;  clay  is  highly  retei*- 
tive  of  water;  sand  promotes  putrefaction,  clay  delays 
it;  sand  suflers  the  gases  set  at  liberty  in  putrefaction 
to  escape;  clay  absorbs  the  gases;  sand  opens  an  ui>- 
obstructed  path  for  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables, clay  gives  them  firmness,  in  their  course,  and 
supplies  the  moisture  which  sustains  them.  In  fine, 
the  two  may  be  classed  among  the  contending  ele- 
ments, of  which  a  union  heightens  their  common  vir- 
tues and  subdues  their  defects." 

Clay  and  sand  are  the  principal  earthy  ingredients 
in  all  soils.  The  operations  of  nature  have  combined 
the  opposite  qualities  of  them  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways,  as  to  produce  that  diversified  texture  of  soil 
which  is  found  in  every  country.  It  must  be  absurd 
for  us  to  think  the  course  of  nature,  in  this  respect, 
cannot  be  usefully  imitated  by  art;  that  where  sand 
is  found  in  its  simple  state,  it  cannot  be  reduced  by 
the  admixture  of  clay  to  a  good  vegetable  mold. — 
We  cannot  easily  engage  in  any  work  more  certainly 
useful,  or  that  will  ultimately  prove  more  productive. 
The  up  hill  to  be  encountered  in  this  sort  of  labor 
nould  discourage  no  man;  every  step  brings  gain 
and  brightens  the  prospect.  In  these  operations  the 
valleys  are  raised  and  the  hills  are  beautified.  It  is 
work  not  necessary  to  be  repeated  every  year  or  in 
any  short  succession  of  years,  but  when  once  well 
done  it  is  done  fur  ages. 

The  utility  of  mixing  sand  with  clayey  soil  is  sel- 
dom questioned.  This  is  generally  down  hill  worlt, 
and  sand  is  carried  in  much  larger  portions  on  to  clay, 
than  clay  is  ever  carried  on  to  sand.  Hence,  probably 
the  notion  that  it  is  good  to  carl  sand  but  bad  to  cait 
clay.  The  effects  must  be  reciprocal  and  would  al- 
ways so  appear,  if  the  work  in  both  cases  were  equally 
well  performed.  Doctrines  which  demand  few  lab(>- 
rious  duties  gain  an  easy  currency,  whether  they  re- 
late to  philosophy,  morals, or  religion;  they  are  likely 
to  grow  too  popular  and  to  be  carried  into  great  ex- 
tremes. This  has  been  the  fact  in  the  estimates 
made  of  the  uses  and  in  the  application  of  sand;  the 
results  have  been  so  manifestly  and  greatly  beneficial, 
when  properly  used,  the  conclusion  has  been  too  ha». 
tily  drawn  that  its  influence  must  every  where  be 
salutary,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  used  like  the 
good  woman's  "sugar,  in  every  thing."  The  cottt- 
raon  notion  that  sand  is  a  suitable  application  for  low 
and  moist  lands,  is  correct  only  in  relation  to  soils  of 
a  particular  texture.  Many  of  the  lowlands  have  a 
very  loose  and  spongy  soil;  there  may  be  defects  in 
them,  but  sand  cannot  be  the  proper  remedy.  Some 
low  and  moist  lands  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
composed  chiefly  of  sand  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
Mix  sand  with  sand  to  any  extent,  and  the  product 
can  be  only  sand.  Sand-hills  are  treasures,  but  likB 
every  other  sort  of  earthly  treasure,  valuable  only  hi 
the  proper  use  of  them.  There  can  be  no  more  ten- 
dency in  sand  to  stimulate  a  soil  of  similar  quality  to 
renewed  exertion,  than  there  is  in  increasing  wealth 
to  stimulate  the  raiser  to  deeds  of  generosity.  The 
proper  uses  of  sand  in  agriculture  are  its  application 
to  tenacious  soils,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  des- 
troying the  rigidity  of  them;  and  to  clay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  it  to  a  state  in  which  the  roots  of 
plants  can  travel  and  find  nourishmeat.    Sand  should 
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always  be  used  in  cumpliance  with  ihe  rule  of  mixing 
different  qualilies. 

In  closing  a  discussion  of  tliis  sort,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  strictly  proper  to  present  even  a  summary 
view  of  arguments,  which,  on  a  different  occasion, 
miTht  be  used  in  persuading  farmers  to  an  early  and 
perseverinir  engagement  in  the  work  of  mixing  soils. 
It  seems  to  be  the  business  of  this  discourse  to  des- 
cribe useful  courses,  rather  than  urge  the  pursuit.  It 
may,  however,  be  allowable  to  diiect  attenlion  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  subject  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, in  language  used  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Mitchell: 

"Hitherto,"  said  that  accurate  observer  and  enlight- 
ened friend  of  progressive  improvement,  "Hitherto 
the  American  husbandman  has  cultivated  a  soil,  en- 
riched for  ages  by  the  yearly  addition  of  a  fresh  stra- 
tum of  mold.  From  the  first  existence  of  vegetation 
upon  the  dry  land,  decayed  plants  have  continually 
furnished  a  supply  of  manure,  which  the  winds  and 
the  rains  have  liberally  spread  abroad.  As  the  supply 
was  annually  greater  than  the  consumption,  the  earth, 
unexhausted  by  its  productions,  increased  in  fertility. 
The  thick  layer  of  vegetable  mold  which  covered  tlie 
face  of  the  earth,  was  a  storehouse  of  food  for  plants, and 
their  quantity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  conversion 
of  wood  into  ashes,  by  clearing.  It  is  not  wonderful 
then,  that  for  some  years,  newly  cleared  settlements 
should  abound  in  produce  and  require  little  more  labor 
than  that  of  ploughing  and  reaping:  for  during  this 
period,  the  provision  is  wasting  which  for  centuries 
had  been  accumulating.  But  the  time  will  come, 
and  indeed  in  many  places  now  is,  when  the  land, re- 
peatedly wounded  by  the  plough  share  and  exhausted 
of  its  richness,  shall  be  loo  weak  of  itself  to  make 
plants  grow  with  their  former  luxuriance. 

•■This  may  be  called  the  era  of  sYSTEMAxrc  ag- 
riculture, when  man,  taking  the  earth  from  nature's 
hand,  bare  of  manure,  is  so  to  manage  and  dispose  it 
artificially,  that  it  shall  yield  first  a  subsistence  and 
then  an  overplus  to  grow  wealthy  upon.  How  far 
art  may  go  in  this  species  of  improvement  is  yet  un- 
known, as  the  vUimatum  offerlilitij  has  never  yet 
been  reached.  As  far  as  experiments  have  been 
made,  we  find  the  earth  liberally  affording  its  produce 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  in  its  til- 
lage; and  as  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  man  may 
increase  to  an  unknown  and  incredible  degree,  so  may 
the  improvements  and  management  of  husbandry 
keep  pace  therewith,  until  the  most  fruitful  spot  that 
now  exists  may  produce  a  ten-fold  quantity,  and  the 
land  which  now  supports  an  hundred  men, give  eqiral 
enjoyment  to  a  thousand." 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Remarks  on  Pkopagating  from  Hvbrids. 

Mr.  Fessexdcn, — In  a  late  No.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  is  an  ediioiial  article  relative  to  two  varie- 
ties of  Indian  corn  produced  from  a  hybrid.  'Ihe 
lollowing  passages  in  it  will  serve  lo  explain  the  few 
words  subjoined  by  way  of  comment. 

"For  the  purpose  of  improving  Indian  corn,  last 
year  he  impregnated  the  pistils  (silk)  of  the  large 
white  Tuskanira  with  the  pollen  from  the  lassels  of 
Ihe  Golden  Sioux.  The  result  was  a  perfect  hybrid 
between  the  two.  The  grain  being  of  a  pure  brim 
stone  color,  of  the  size  and  forin  of  the  Tuskarora, 
and  like  that  with  eight  rows  on  the  cob." 

"We  planted  this  corn  last  spring;  the  stalks  were 
very  dwarfish,  resembling  those  of  the  Sioux." 

"It  is  now  ripe,  and  on  examining  it,  we  find  that 
the  original  colors  have  separated,  and  instead  of  the 
brimstone  color,  we  have,  on  every  ear,  grains  of  the 
bright  yellow  Sioux,  and  the  pure  white  Tuskarora. 
But  the  quality  of  the  corn  is  evidently  superior  to 
either  of  the  original  parents;  although  the  colors 
ijave  resumed  their  original  lints.  This  is  to  us  a 
singular  circumstance;  and  one  we  are  unable  lo  ac- 
count for." 


As  we  are  all  learners  beyond  the  limits  of  positive 
science,  and  this  subject,  viz.  that  of  the  laws  that 
influence  character  in  the  generation  of  both  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  is  one  of  the  darkest,  yet  remain- 
ing for  elucidation,  we  wish  in  common  with  this 
writer  to  elicit  light  from  some  one  able  to  treat  the 
inqury  in  an  elaborate  manner. 

Although  the  grains  of  the  new  varieties  of  corn 
resumed  the  original  colors  of  the  parents,  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  in  essential  qualilies  they  were  different 
from  them  and  superior  to  either.  The  gentlemen 
who  made  the  experiment,  tliinks  that  according  to 
what  he  supposes  to  have  been  settled  as  the  law  of 
nature,  the  color  of  the  grains  should  have  been  that 
of  the  hybrid,  sulphur  color. 

There  appear  to  be  many  cases  analogous  to  this, 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  admitted  to 
be  a  law  of  nature  that  like  ivill  produce  like.  But 
it  seems  to  be  limited  in  its  application  to  species,  and 
not  extended  to  varieties  and  individuals,  at  least 
with  suflicient  uniformity  to  deserve  the  name  of  law 
or  a  rule  of  nature. 

Among  animals,  a  common  hybrid,  the  mule,  is 
generally  supposed  incapable  of  producing  young,  at 
all.  There  are  however,  a  few  well  authenticated 
cases  to  the  contrary,  and  but  a  few.  In  one  that  oc- 
curred in  Scotland,  about  the  year  17C0,  the  progeny 
is  represented  as  hideous,  and  though  the  offspring  of 
a  horse  and  a  female  mule,  the  foal  resembled  an  ass 
much  more  than  the  mule  did — the  head  at  its  birth 
being  larger  than  the  entire  body  besides. 

The  vegetable  hybrids  for  a  long  time  after  the  im- 
pregnation by  hand  was  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  improved  varieties,  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  reproducing  their  kinds.  What  is  now 
Ihe  amount  of  Ihe  evidence  to  the  contrary  we  know 
not.  But  thus  far  seems  clear,  that  as  perhaps  all 
fruits  and  flowers,  now  existing  were  produced  by  ac- 
cidental or  artificial  impregnation,  or  from  seeds  of 
hybrids,  so  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  seeds  of 
Ihe  apple  and  the  pear,  and  the  stone  fruits,  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  their  kinds.  Nature  seems 
lo  be  constantly  at  work  in  the  process  of  generating 
new  varieties.  That  the  seed  of  a  sweet  apple,  or 
the  stone  of  a  free  stone  peach,  should  bring  to  per- 
fection within  itself  a  thing  so  unlike  its  parent  as  a 
sour  apple,  in  the  one  case,  and  a  cling  stone  peach  in 
the  other,  is  perhaps,  as  surprisins;,  as  that  the  hybrid 
corn  of  the  writer  in  the  American  Farmer,  should 
furnish  nature  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  her  pro- 
lific power,  and  love  of  variety.  Providence  has  al 
ways  some  beneficicnt  designs  in  all  results:  and  in 
none  are  we  permitted  to  see  this  more  distinctly  than 
in  the  tendency  of  crosses,  vegetable  and  animal,  and 
we  may  add,  moral,  to  produce  valuable  improve- 
ments. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  same 
piece,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  carrying  our  remarks  one 
step  further. 

"The  only  thing  analogous  is  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced by  an  able  writer  some  time  since  in  tlie  col- 
umns of  the  American  Farmer,  that  the  offspring  of 
cross  breeds  of  animals  would,  instead  of  partaking  of 
the  mixt  character  of  tlie  immediate  parents,  assume 
that  of  one  or  Ihe  other  of  the  original  progenitors. 
How  far  this  proposition  may  hold  good  with  animals 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  the  vegetable  world,  at  least  so  far  as  the  fact 
above  staled  warrants  the  formation  of  an  opinion." 

He,  however,  doubts  the  fact  slated  in  regard  to 
animals  in  its  general  application,  because,  as  he  very 
ingeniously  exjilains,  he  does  not  see  but  that,  "if  Ihe 
two  kinds  of  corn,  which  were  combined  in  the  hy- 
brid, have  become  distinct  varieties,  they  are  each  of 
ihemthe  prmluce  of  one  distinct  parent;  the  one  of  the 
Tuskarora  female,  the  other  of  the  Sioux  male."  But 
he  afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  his  jiaper,  says 
that  these  new  varieties  of  grain  were  neither  of  them 
cither  pure  Tuskarora  or  pure  Sioux,  but  partook  of 
qualities,  in  part,  of  both.     Which  fact  goes  to  prove 


what  alone  seems  probably  true,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
geny of  cross  breeds  of  animals,  vi?:  that  they  may 
resemble  their  original  progenitors  more  than  their 
immediate  parents.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
human  race,  and  is  a  fact,  we  believe  well  established 
in  regard  to  domestic  animals  generally.  Sometimes 
too,  members  of  Ihe  same  family  bear  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  or  to  any  known  ancestor. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  intermixture  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  from  mere  juxtaposition  or  the  force  of 
other  circumstances,  lakes  place  where^ere  is  a  cer- 
tain affinity.  So  that  each  individuSi  as  a  parent, 
may  come  to  have  the  power  to  transmit  in  various 
degrees  and  unequal  proportions,  the  qualities  of  all 
preceding  generations. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  would  seem  likely 
to  baffle  any  attempt  to  secure  in  the  descendants,  any 
one  or  more  marked  and  valuable  properties  of  the 
immediate  parents  by  direct  propagation  from  seed. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question,  whether  any  prin- 
ciple can  be  settled  on  sufficient  grounds,  by  which, 
in  breeding  or  raising  improved  stocks  of  animals  or 
vegetables,  a  liability  to  the  reproduction  of  infirmi- 
ties and  undesirable  qualities  can  be  overcome? 

There  is  a  vulgar  saying,  that  in  every  apple  or 
pear,  there  is  one  seed  larger  than  the  rest,  which, 
when  planted,  will  give  the  parent  fruit.  A  selection 
of  grains  from  an  ear  of  corn  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  prevent  degeneracy  in  future  crops.  Some 
persons  are  attentive  to  save  fur  seed  a  favorite  kind 
of  potatoe,  such  as  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
particular  sort.  This  all  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
an  inability  in  the  crop  generally  to  maintain  the  stock 
in  another  generation.  The  finest  individuals  among 
horses  and  horned  cattle,  particularly  males,  are  cho- 
sen to  continue  the  species. 

Now,  if  the  parents  of  all  these  individuals,  vege- 
table and  animal,  or  any  of  Ibeir  ancestors,  not  very 
remote,  were  ordinary,  the  defects,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  will  lurk  in  the  constitution  of  these  fine 
individuals,  and  may  chance  to  appear,  even  through 
them,  in  the  next  generation,  and,  if  not  in  the  next, 
in  some  succeeding  one. 

The  basis  therefore  of  the  science  of  breeding  dor 
meslic  animals,  as  understood  and  practised  upon  by 
high  breeders  in  England,  is,  we  believe,  to  propagate 
from  individuals  only,  both  on  the  side  of  Ihe  male 
and  female,  whose  ancestors  have  been  for  some  gen- 
erations, the  longer  the  better,  distinguished  for  th© 
finest  qualities. 

If  the  object  be  to  obtain  superior  milchcows,  then 
to  breed  from  animals,  all  whose  female  ancestry  on 
both  sides,  have  been  thus  distinguished.  If  for  beef, 
then  from  individuals  of  a  family  remarkable,  on  both 
sides  for  many  generations  for  the  small  quantity  of 
offal,  &c.  Wilh  this  care,  it  is  obvious,  that  ihe 
chances  of  fine  individuals  producing  inferior  young, 
will  diminish  with  each  generation,  and  the  liability 
be  at  length  wholly  at  an  end.  And,  by  the  bye,  it 
might  have  been  suggested  by  Jeremy  Bentham,had 
he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  or  may  be  still  by  some 
other  political  reformer,  that,  if  monarchy  is  to  re- 
main on  the  earlh.  ii  would  be  well  to  breed  scienti- 
Jicalty  for  the  throne. 

SEED  WHEAT. 
Mr  J.  Lake,  of  Greece,  Monroe  Co.  N.  Y.,  ad- 
vertises from  800  to  1000  bushels  of  White  Bald  In- 
dian a  wheal,  which  he  considers  the  best  sort  now  in 
use.  The  growth  is  similar  to  the  old  kind  of  red 
chaff,  but  fills  much  belter.  Some  farmers  are  ac- 
quiring a  reputation,  and  consequently  an  income,  for 
a  superior  breed  of  sheep,  others  for  that  of  cattle; 
some  are  known  for  their  success  in  rearuig  fine  hor- 
ses, others  as  having  much  improved  breeds  of  swine, 
some  again,  by  great  pains,  obtain  excellent  grain, 
which  sells  for  a  good  price,  and  others  originate  su- 
perior varieties  of  fruit.  How  wide  is  the  field  be- 
fore the  enterprising  and  thoughtful  farmert 
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(From  the  Norfolk  Advertiser.) 
'  DEDHAM  SILK  WORKS. 

Our  goodly  town  of  Dedham,  long  and  justly  cele- 
brated for  llie  nianuCacliire  of  itch  ointmeni  and  other 
nostrums,  bids  fair  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  towns 
in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  a  much  more  no- 
ble and  imporlant  article— that  of  SILK.  Through 
tiie  untiring  perseverance  of  our  townsman,  Jona- 
TH.tN  H.  CoBu,  Esq.  this  hitheno  neglected  branch 
of  industry  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  does  honor  not  only  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  town,  but  to  the  slate.  Mr.  C.  has  seve- 
ral thousand  mulberry  trees,  but  the  quantity  of  silk 
he  orows  is  very  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with 
wha°  he  manufactures.  His  sjiinning  machinery, 
propelled  by  water-power,  is  capable  of  preparing  an- 
nually one  thousand  pounds  of  silk  for  the  loom. — 
The  three  Messrs.  Golden  and  Mr.  Hardy,  now  in 
Mr.  Cobb's  employ,  are  from  England,  and  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  silk  business.  There  are  a 
number  of  looms  in  operation  in  this  town,  and  seve- 
ral in  the  neighboring  towns;  these  are  worked  by 
I  hand,  and  in  most  instances  by  persons  in  their  own 
'  abodes.  As  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  are 
daily  extending  in  our  country,  and  many  are  in  want 
of  information  on  the  subject,  we  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained for  publication  the  following  correspondence, 
from  which  some  useful  suggestions  may  be  gathered. 

JO.VA,  H.  Cobb,  Esq.        . ,  Sept.  4,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  seem  to  me  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  silk  orowing  branch  of  the  agriculture  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, you  will  permit  a  stranger,  a  citizen  of  the 
state,  to  address  you  on  that  subject.  You  must 
know  then,  sir,  that  I  am  one  of  the  ejected  clergy  of 
old  Massacluisetts,  and  am  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  trying  the  friendship  of  mother  earth,  as  the  only 
means  left  me  to  a  subsistence,  and  a  support  for  my 
family.  And  as  about  forty  years  of  my  life  have 
been  passed  away  in  the  theological  culture,  I  have 
deemed  it  expedient,  and  in  a  manner  necessary  to 
devote  the  small  remainder  to  a  business  less  labori- 
ous than  ordinary  husbandry  to  meet  the  unavoidable 
imbecility  uf  age. 

The  raising  of  silk  has  seemed  to  present  an  op- 
portunity the°most  eligible  of  any  within  the  compass 
of  my  knowledge.  The  present  is  the  fourth  year 
from  the  seed  of  my  mulberry  plantation,  and  the 
second  of  my  attempt  at  making  silk;  both  of  which 
have,  on  the  whole,  prospered  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion, totally  ignorant  as  I  was,  at  the  commencement, 
of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  art.  1  have  1400  or 
1500  trees  in  a  lloorishing  state,  from  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  dollars  in  sewing  tilk  were  realized 
tlie  last  year,  to  which  we  hope  to  find  something 
added  the  present,  the  article  being  nut  yet  quite 
ready  for  the  market.  Our  reeling  you  will  pro- 
nounce defective,  and  much  of  the  prulit  from  our  la- 
bor, of  course,  wasted  To  this  evilvve  wish  to 
apply  a  remedy,  by  substituting  something  better  fur 
the  common  reel,  which,  for  tlie  present,  is  the  best, 
I  and  indeed  the  only  instrument  for  the  purpose,  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  We  learn  from 
your  Manual,  that  you  have  a  reel,  with  which  you 
prepare  raw  silk  for  the  market,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign.  The  object  of  this  cunimunication  is,  parti- 
cularly, to  obtain  from  you,  sir,  the  information  and 
advice  we  need,  relating  to  this  matter.  How  can 
we  obtain  your  reel,  with  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
jnit  it  to  use?  Would  a  man  of  good  mechanical  in- 
genuity learn  enough  of  it,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  able 
himself  to  use  it? 

In  four  or  five  families  in  this  town,  except  my  own, 
silk  has  been  produced  the  present  season.  We  are 
bU  in  need  of  instruction  and  aid.  Will  you  be  good 
enough,  sir,  to  answer  this,  and  give  us  the  assistance 


which  your  experience  and  superior  knowledge  ena- 
ble you  to  impart?  We  wish  to  be  better  prepared 
for  the  operations  of  another  season  than  we  were  for 
the  last.     With  much  respect,  1  am  yours. 


Dedham,  Jtfosj.  Sept.  tlh,  1332. 

Dear  Sir, — The  result  of  your  efforts  in  silk  cul- 
ture seems  quite  encouraging,  and  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  considerable  patience  and  per- 
severance. I  should  think  that  you  would  make  most 
money  out  uf  it  by  spending  your  labor  in  producing 
the  greatest  quantity  of  food  for  the  insect,  viz:  the 
leaves,  in  raising  the  greatest  number  of  cocoons  in 
proportion  to  your  means,  and  in  reeling  them  into 
raw  silk  in  the  gum — and  stop  there.  I  will  buy 
your  raw  silk,  when  reeled,  and  pay  the  fair  market 
price  fur  it,  or  it  will  sell  in  any  part  of  Europe.  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  it  at  the  same  price  for  which  I 
get  the  foreign  Calcutta  silk,  for  which  I  have  paid 
$3.75  in  its  raw  state,  but  the  price  of  raw  silk  varies 
from  two  to  seven  dollars  according  to  the  nicety  with 
which  it  is  reeled.  The  business  of  manufacturing 
cannot  be  carried  through  all  its  processes  in  one  fa- 
mily to  advantage.  I  have  spent  considerable  time 
and  money  in  the  manufactory,  and  have  at  last  got 
it  to  such  a  degree  of  pertection  that  I  can  compete 
with  the  foreigner  in  some  articles.  The  silk,  after 
being  reeled,  passes  through  my  press — hard  silk  en- 
gine, where  it  is  wound  from  skein  to  bobbin — clear- 
ing frame,  where  it  is  cleared  of  knobs  and  husks — 
spinning  frame,  where  it  is  twisted  single  from  spin- 
dles— tramming  machine,  where  it  is  doubled  till  it 
makes  a  thread  of  any  size  required — throwsting  ma- 
chine, where  it  is  again  twisted  together  any  number 
of  twists  to  the  inch  required.  It  is  then  cleansed  by 
boiling  out  the  gum,  &.c. — then  dyed — then  wound 
on  bobbins — it  is  then  fit  for  the  weaver's  use.  I 
have  manufactured  from  two  to  three  hundred  weight 
of  silk  the  past  season.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  my 
vesting.  I  make  furniture  bindings,  suspender  web- 
bintr,  handkerchiefs,  vest  ngs,  and  any  thing  that  will 
pay — the  hosiery  made  from  my  silk,  woven  at  a  fac- 
tory in  Boston,  is  much  preferred  to  the  imported, 
and  sells  to  a  better  profit. 

The  art  of  reeling  is  what  seems  to  be  most  want- 
ing in  this  country,  and  should  receive  some  slate  pa- 
tronage. My  reel  answers  the  purpose  for  families 
very  well.  I  reel  the  silk  that  I  raise  on  it,  and  will 
furnish  one  of  the  reels,  and  learn  a  person  to  work 
on  it,  for  $'25.  I  have  sent  one  of  them  to  Rhode 
Island  and  one  to  Connecticut.  The  art  of  reeling 
may  be  acquired,  by  patience  and  experience,  to  as 
ffreat  perfection  as  it  has  attained  any  where;  but  the 
learner  is  slow  at  the  beginning,  and  I  cannot  aft'urd 
to  learn  people  for  nothing,  and  find  them  board  and 
silk  to  waste,  as  they  necessarily  must  waste  some 
at  first.  If  you  should  think  it  worth  while,  several 
of  your  ni  iglibors  might  jojU  and  have  a  reel  made — 
I  will  undertake  to  have  one  completed  for  you  in  a 
month — then  send  down  an  inlelligent  young  man, 
and  1  will  show  him  so  that  with  a  litile  practice  he 
will  make  a  marketable  silk,  and  be  able  to  instruct 
others.     Very  respectfully,  your  obd't  serv't. 

JoN.iTHAN  H.  CoBB. 


fFrom  the  National  Intelligencer.) 
ON  THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

Brighton,  near  Boston,  .Hug.  20. 
Messrs.  Gales  S^  Sentoii^—GeiUlenien:  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  recall  myself  to  your  recollection  by  fur- 
nishing you  with  some  important  and  useful  informa- 
tion, which,  if  made  use  of  by  our  fellow  citizens  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  would  produce  great  results. 
The  information  I  allude  to  was  communicated  tome 
in  the  past  week  by  Judge  Henry  Bry,  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  Louisiana,  and  a  native  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  That  gentleman  has  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture,  and  all  the  scienceg  appertaining  to  it. 


and  has   made   numerous   improvements  and   disco- 
veries. 

The  silkworm  has  particularly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, as  offering  a  golden  harvest  to  all  who  will  sys- 
tematically cultivate  it.  The  great  difficulty  that  has 
hitherto  existed  in  procuring  certain  crops,  arose  from 
the  uncertainly  of  the  weather  at  the  season  when 
the  first  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  are  put  forth; 
they  being  very  frequently  blighted  by  cold,  and  the 
young  budding  leaf  being  necessary  for  the  newly 
hatched  worm.  Millions  of  money  have  been  lost  to 
Europe  in  consequence  of  blighting  frosts,  and  many 
fortunes  ruined  and  made  by  speculations  upon  the 
extent  of  the  crop,  it  depending  upon  a  north  or  south 
wind.  In  the  middle  and  northern  states  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  spring  weather  has  proved  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  silkworm. 
Judge  Bry,  after  mature  reflection,  conceived  the 
idea  of  remedying  that  difficulty,  and  has  successfully 
overcome  it.  Immense  results  will  flow  from  the  dis- 
covery, if  our  people  think  proper  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

In  the  month  of  September  (last  past,  I  believe,) 
he  gathered  a  quantiiy  of  the  best  full  grown  leaves 
from  the  mulberry  tree,  taking  care  they  should  be 
free  from  dirt.  They  were  carefully  dried  in  the 
shade,  on  linen  and  otiier  cloth;  and  when  perfectly 
so,  were  put  intosacks,  hung  in  an  airy  and  dry  place, 
until  the  proper  season  arrived  for  the  hatching  of  the 
worm.  When  ready  to  use  them,  he  pounded  the 
leaves  exceedingly  fine,  and  moistened  them  with 
steam,  which,  upon  experiment,  proved  to  be  equally 
good,  if  not  better  nourishment  than  the  best  young 
leaves. 

Thus  has  the  genius  of  that  gentleman  surmount- 
ed the  difficulty  in  the  useful  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  has  existed  ever  since  the  art  of  mak- 
ing silk  was  known.  He  has  effected  another  curi- 
ous discovery  with  the  silkworm— he  has  made  them 
weave  their  own  silk,  in  cloth  of  the  substance  of  so 
thin  a  gaze,  that  a  large  print  can  be  read  through  it; 
and  also  of  the  thickness  of  buckskin.  The  cloth  is 
very  durable  if  not  destroyed  by  moisture. 

Our  people  are  not  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  tree  is  extremely  simple,  and  that  the  bush 
of  two  years'  growth  affords  the  best  feeding.  It 
may  be  planted  as  hedges  around  all  inclosures,  or 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  rows,  like  Indian  corn. 
Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  feeding  and  rearing  the  silk- 
worm, or  in  reeling  ofl'  the  silk.  The  whole  process 
in  Europe  is  done  by  women  and  children  of  all  ages, 
and  five  or  six  weeks  is  the  greatest  extent  of  time 
employed  in  feeding  the  worm. 

I  am  happy,  gentlemen,  to  make  your  highly  use- 
ful and  respectable  paper  the  channel  of  conveying 
the  above  intormation  to  our  fellow  citizens,  in  the 
expectation  that  you  will  give  it  a  conspicuous  place, 
that  it  will  be  widely  circulated  and  lead  to  some 
good. 

I  hope  to  be  able  before  long  to  send  you  some  Ta- 
luable  information  promised  me  by  Benjamin  Garden- 
er, Esq.  our  worthy  Consul  at  Palermo,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cultivating  sumac,  a  plant  that  was  intended 
by  nature  to  become  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in 
our  middle  states,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (the  land  of  my  nativity,) 
the  soil  and  climate  being  well  adapted  to  it,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  now  is  either  running  to  waste,  or  is 
covered  with  your  native  sumac. 

Your  obedient  serv't.  C. 


PLUMS 
We  have  this  year  in  endless  variety  and  great 
abundance.  Seedling  egg  and  gages  seem  to  predo- 
minate; they  are  of  all  colors  and  sizes,  and  some  very 
good.  The  JVashington  Bolum  has  this  year  shown 
fruit,  and  reaches  all  of  our  expectations,  both  as  to  fla- 
vor and  size,  many  of  them  measuring  more  than  six 
inches  in  circumference,  they  are  a  gage  strictly,  with 
a  small  stone  and  of  a  sugary  sweetness. — Oen.  Far. 
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RURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CIDER  MAKING. 

The  manufactoring  of  apples  into  cider  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  chemical  process;  and  yet  few  who  prac- 
tice it,  govern  themselves  in  their  operations  by  chem- 
ical principles.  In  making  cider,  the  same  care  is 
necessary  that  would  be  required  in  making  wine  from 
grapes,  wheie  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  fi[ie  article, 
as  cider  when  well  made,  might  with  propriety  be 
called  a  wine  from  apples,  and  with  proper  care  may 
be  made  equally  as  palatable,  and  more  conducive  to 
health,  than  most  of  the  wines  retailed  in  the  country 
at  the  present  day. 

In  our  first  volume  we  gave  directions  for  making 
cider;  but  as  many  of  our  present  readers  were  not 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  we  will  repeat  them, 
hoping  that  many  may  be  induced  to  follow  them,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  save  themselves  the  mortification 
often  manifested  by  indolent  farmers,  when  proffering 
a  glass  of  sour,  musty  cider  to  their  neighbor,  at- 
tempting at  the  same  time  to  save  their  reputation  by 
saying  "their  cider  is  rather  hard  as  the  cask  is  al- 
most out,"  when  in  fact,  it  had  the  same  disagreeable 
flavor  when  the  cask  was  first  broached. 

Id  the  first  place,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  most 
of  the  northern  states  produce  apples  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  manufactured  into  the  finest  quality  of 
cider.  We  would  not  be  understood,  when  speaking 
of  fine  cider,  as  preferring  it  according  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  alcohol  contained  in  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  most  desirable  which  has  the  least,  provi- 
ded their  is  sufficient  to  make  it  generous,  and  pre- 
vent its  running  into  the  acetous  fermentation.  The 
produce  of  every  orchard  in  Western  ^few  York  is 
sufficiently  rich,  when  properly  prepared,  to  insure  it 
against  this  evil,  without  any  addition  of  saccharine 
matter,  or  increasing  its  strength  by  reducing  its  quan- 
tity,  by  boiling,  freezing,  orany  other  process  whatever. 
One  very  important  thing  to  be  remembered  by 
farmers  is,  that  good  cider  cannot  be  drawn  from  foul 
casks.  Unless  casks  are  carefully  cleaned  as  soon  as 
the  cider  is  drawn  from  them,  or  made  so  perfectly 
tight  that  they  cannot  dry  or  become  musty,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  cleanse  them  so  as  to  be  fit  to  use 
a  second  time,  without  injuring  their  contents. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  cleansing  casks  that 
have  through  neglect  become  foul,  is  by  taking  out 
one  head,  when  they  may  be  scoured  and  scalded  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Having  clean  casks  in  which  to  put  cider  when 
made,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  utensils  used 
in  the  making  should  be  clean,  and  destitute  of  any 
disagreeable  taste  or  smell. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  particular  varieties  of  ap- 
ples for  making  fine  cider,  from  which  many  have 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
fine  cider  from  common  apples,  as  produced  by  most 
of  the  orchards:  this  is  a  mistake.  With  proper  care, 
a  liquor  may  be  made  from  the  apples  as  collected 
from  orchards,  whether  grafted  or  not,  equal  in  flavor 
to  much  that  is  sold  as  wine  by  our  second  rate  dealers, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  conducive  to  health,  beino- 
destitute  of  many  noxious  articles  made  use  of  by  our 
wine  dealers  and  wine  manufacturers. 

We  know  it  is  a  common  thing  with  some  farmers, 
when  gathering  apples,  to  pick  up  all  such  as  are  what 
they  call  "red  rotten,"  which  they  say  do  not  injure  the 
flavor  of  the  cider;  but  this  should  not  be  allowed; 
all  apples  which  are  unsound  should  be  rejected; 
neither  should  any  leaves  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mill 
with  the  apples. 

Different  opinions  prevail  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  mill  for  preparing  the  apples;  but  a 
mill  of  almost  any  construction  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose if  in  repair,  although  some  are  more  conve- 
nieot  than  others,  and  are  capable  of  making  a  great- 
er qtUDtity  from  the  same  apples  than  others;  but  in 


whatever  mill  the  apples  are  ground,  they  should  be 
ao  bruised  as  entirely  to  change  the  color. 

After  the  apples  are  ground  they  should,  if  circum- 
stances will  permit,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time 
the  pomace  should  be  frequently  stirred  that  the  color 
may  be  more  uniform.  After  the  cider  runs  from  the 
press,  it  is  mostly  put  into  barrels  and  carried  into  the 
cellar  for  fermentation.  Some  prefer  large  tubs  or 
casks  for  fermenting  in,  others  allow  the  cider  to  re- 
main in  the  casks  in  which  it  was  brought  from  the 
mill.  This  matter  should  be  decided  upon  before  the 
cider  is  put  into  the  casks,  and  the  operation  conduct- 
ed accordingly.  If  the  fermentation  is  to  be  in  tubs, 
it  is  not  so  important  that  it  should  be  finely  strained, 
as  whatever  of  the  pomace  remained  in  the  liquor, 
would  be  brought  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  scum,  and 
in  all  cases  the  clear  liquor  should  be  drawn  off  be- 
fore this  descends  to  the  bottom.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cider  is  to  remain  in  the  barrels  to  ferment,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  straining,  to  prevent 
the  pomace  from  entering  the  barrel,  as  it  would  rise  to 
the  top,  and  much  of  it  adhere  to  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  must  either  descend  through  the  cider  or  re- 
main upon  the  staves,  giving  a  bad  flavor  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  cask.  When  cider  is  to  remain  in  the 
cask,  it  should  be  strained  through  flannel,  the  same 
as  when  drawn  from  the  tubs.  After  the  first  of 
the  fermentation  is  over,  the  bung  hole  should  be 
covered  with  a  cloth,  on  which  should  bs  placed  a 
weight  to  keep  the  air  from  entering,  while  it  allowed 
the  gas  from  within  to  escape. 

When  cider  is  to  be  racked  twice;  the  first  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  has  subsided; 
but  when  it  is  not  intended  to  be  racked  butonce,itmay 
remain  until  the  liquor  has  become  quite  still.  After 
the  last  racking,  about  two  quarts  of  skim  milk  should 
be  added  to  each  barrel,  and  well  incorporated,  after 
which  the  cask  should  be  bunged  perfectly  tight. 
Those  who  perfer  sweet  cider,  should  check  the  fer- 
mentation by  fining  with  milk  before  all  the  saccha- 
rine matter  is  destroyed;  but  those  who  prefer  a  dry 
liquor,  should  leave  more  time  for  the  fermentation. 

A  most  pernicious  praclice  prevails  with  some  far- 
mers, of  putting  into  the  barrels  at  the  mill  straw 
bungs,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  until  the  cider  is 
drawn.  This  is  not  only  a  lazy  but  slovenly  practice, 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
PRESERVATION  OF  BACON. 

Middlesex,  July  9,  183  2. 
Sir, — In  the  Genesee  Farmer  of  June  30th,  notice 
an  article  on  the  preservation  of  bacon,  by  means  of 
charcoal,  which  meets  my  views  perfectly.  Charcoal 
is  certainly  the  best  anti-ceptic  that  we  know  of, 
and  I  think  if  run  through  a  tanner's  bark  mill,  would 
be  reduced  about  fine  enough.  An  inch  or  two  of 
the  coal,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or  box,  and  the 
hams  laid  on  it  in  close  order,  then  covered  with  char- 
coal, then  another  layer  of  bacon,  covered  in  like 
manner,  and  so  proceeding  with  layer  after  layer, 
covering  each  with  charcoal,  I  think  it  will  be  perfect- 
ly secure  against  any  rancidity,  taint  or  worms. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  M.  W. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
SCOURING  OP  HORSES. 

Middlesex,  July  5lh,  1832. 
Mr.  Editor, — This  complaint  has  been  very  pre- 
valent among  horses  at  different  times.  The  follow- 
ing remedy  I  have  never  found  to  fail.  Take  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  gum  gamboge,  half  an  ounce  of 
aloes,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  Reduce  all  these 
to  a  fine  powder,  add  flour  and  water  until  it  is  of  a 
consistence  of  unbaked  dough.  Divide  Jt  into  four 
pills,  about  the  eize  of  an  egg,  give  one  pill  every 


night  and  morning;  they  will  soon  coirect  the  scoui- 
ing.  If  the  horse  has  much  fever,  take  half  an  ounce 
of  ipecacuanha,  add  to  it  about  two  quarts  of  hot,  but 
not  boiling  water,  put  about  half  a  pint  of  this  tea  to 
a  pail  of  water,  and  let  the  horse  drmk  it.  About  three 
half  pints  should  be  drank  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
while  any  fever  continues;  when  this  is  removed, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  take  a  quart  of  oak  bark,  (such 
as  is  used  for  tanning)  with  the  ross  taken  off,  add  to 
it  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  let  it  stand  till  cool,  then 
add  a  pint  of  this  tea  to  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  the 
horse  drink  freely  of  it  through  the  day,  I  have  never 
known  these  remedies  to  fail  in  effecting  a  cure. 

Youis,  &c.  R.  M.  W- 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
HOVEN  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Fleet:  July  7,  18321 

Take  half  a  gill  of  spirits  of  ammonia,  (or  harts- 
horn) add  to  it  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  give  to  the 
sick  animal.  I  have  seldom  known  this  to  fail  to 
give  immediate  relief.  R.  M.  W. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

LEMON  SYRUP. 

The  United  States  Telegraph  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  lemmon  syrup,  which,  says  the  writer, 
will  remain  good  for  many  years,  even  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  will  serve  a  family  as  long  as  aix  bottles 
prepared  by  the  confectioners.  To  every  pint  of  the 
strained  juice,  add  one  and  three  quarter  pounds  of 
white  or  Havannah  sugar;  put  the  mixture  in  a  bell- 
metal  vessel,  and  let  it  simmer  over  the  fire  until  the 
juice  under  the  froth  becomes  clear;  put  the  clear 
juice  into  bottles  well  corked. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
YELLOW  WATER. 

Mr.  Fleet:  Middlesex,  ^tk  July,  1832. 

This  complaint  has  been  fatal  to  many  fine  horses.  I 
have  rarely  known  the  following  treatment  to  fail  of 
effecting  a  cure.  Take  a  quartet  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
gamboge,  half  an  ounce  of  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre;  reduce  all  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  flour 
and  water  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  unbaked 
dough.  Divide  it  into  eight  pills,  give  one  pill  every 
morning  and  evening.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, add  to  It  a  quart  of  cold  water,  add  about  a 
half  pint  of  this  to  a  pail  of  water  four  times  a  day, 
and  give  it  to  the  horse  to  drink.  This  treatment 
should  be  continued  eight  or  ten  days,  and  I  believe, 
will  effect  a  cure  in  most  cases. 

R.M.W. 


IMEXSCELIiAZVEOUS. 


HYBRID  CAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C,  Sept.  ISth,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — I  see,  in  the  American  Farmer  of  the 
3 1st  of  August  last,  the  relation  of  a  "singular  fact" 
relating  to  your  experiment  in  producing  new  and 
valuable  varieties  of  Indian  corn,  by  "impregnat- 
ing the  pistils  (silk)  of  the  large  white  Tuskarora 
with  the  pollen  from  the  tassels  of  the  golden  sious," 
&,c.  The  result  being  a  perfect  hybrid  of  a  beautiful 
color,  and  decidedly  partaking  of  the  distinct  proper- 
ties of  both  parents.  This  being  planted  last  spring, 
it  turned  out,  to  your  surprise,  that  the  two  original 
colors  have  separated,  "seemingly  resolving  them- 
selves back  to  the  separate  property  of  each  of  the 
originals,  viz:  The  Tuskarora  and  the  golden  sioux, 
though  "the  corn  is  evidently  superior  to  either  of 
them,"  &c.  You  request  that,  if  any  analogous  case 
in  the  animal  kingdom  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  your  friends  or  correspondents,  they  will  in- 
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'form  you  of  llio  circumstance.  A  case  very  similar 
to  this  lias  occurred  here,  as  follows:  About  twelve 
years  since,  I  brought  a  male  Angora  cat  from  France, 
(not  having  been  able  to  procure  also  a  female  one  of 
a  proper  age.)  The  consequence  was,  a  mixture  with 
our  common  cats,  partaking  evidently,  though  not 
strongly,  of  the  male  parent.  Notwithstanding  our 
anxious  wish  to  continue  this  beautiful  breed  of  cats, 
with  the  only  half  means  in  our  power,  we  never  had 
one  that  showed  more  than  slightly  the  blood  of  the 
Angora.  The  thickness  of  the  coat  and  the  fine  tex- 
ture of  the  hair,  were  certainly  evidently  improved; 
but  in  the  length  the  improvement  was  very  little. — 
The  imported  cat  died  about  four  years  since,  and 
this  last  spring  we  got  a  kitten  from  one  of  the  ap- 
parently common  breed,  having  the  long  silky  coat  and 
bushy  tail  of  the  Parisian  cat.  I  am  also  told  that 
one  or  two  other  kittens,  bearing  similar  marks,  are 
eeen  in  the  town.  My  cat,  which  I  called  "Paris," 
having  begun  life  as  a  great  traveller,  continued  this 
acquired  propensity  after  he  was  settled  perma 
nently,  and  he  made  extensive  visits  in  the  town,  and 
has  even  been  seen  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country. 
He  was  a  beautiful  animal,  dark  brindle.     Having 


been  taken  from  its  mother  when  quite  a  small  kit- 
ten, scarcely  able  to  lap  a  little  milk,  he  suffered 
greatly  on  board  ship,  notwithstanding  all  the  cares 

nd  attention  bestowed  on  him  by  the  kind  hearted 
sailors.  His  constitution  was  considerably  impaired 
by  it.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
mistake;  for  no  such  a  cat  had  ever  been  before 
or  since  in  the  state,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
animal  have  been  dormant  for  years,  through  several 
generations,  and  make  now  their  appearance  with 
characters  very  near  equal  to  the  stranger  parent  of 
several  generations  back.  The  present  kitten  was 
raised  by  some  of  my  negroes,  who  noticing  its  re- 
semblance to  the  old  stranger,  named  it  after  him, 

Paris;"  and  the  little  animal  has  been  taken  into  fa- 
vor, and  is  now  in  the  house. 

Trifling  as  this  subject  is,  it  is  a  strong  case,  and 
may  show  the  great  dilRculty  of  searching  deeply  into 
nature's  secrets,  and  may  assist  philosophical  inquir- 
ers in  their  researches.  This  case  may  be  relied  on 
as  a  most  undoubted  one,  known  here  to  hundreds  of 
most  respectable  people,  and  the  irresistible  evidence 
of  which  is  now  before  me.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
dear  sir,  your  obd't  serv'i.  N.  Heebemont. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

For  Sth  mo.  (^n^ust,)  1832,  kept  at  Clermont  Academy,  near  Philadelphia,  hy  S.  S.  Griscom. 
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Wind  east  on  seven  days  and  a  half. 
Wind  west  on  twenty-three  days  and  a  haJf. 
Fair  sixteen,  cloudy  fifteen  days. 
Thermometer  at  55"  on  two  mornings. 
"  above  76"  on  twenty-nine  days. 
The  month  has  been  altogether  very  favorable  to 
vegetation,  and  has  largely  increased  the  farmers' 
prospects  for  corn  and  fall  pastures,  for  turnips,  and 
all  fall  vegetables. 

MEMOBANDX. 

1st.    Hornets  in  the  bouse,  basy  catching  flies. 


which  are  unusually  numerous;  these  (tho  Vespa 
Crabro)  being  among  insects  what  hawks  are  amoDf 
birds,  we  should  be  great  gainers  by  cultivating 
their  friendship,  and  affording  them  protection;  a  sin- 
gle nest  sometimes  contains  hundreds,  and  they  would 
destroy  as  their  lawful  prey,  many  thousands  of  those 
insects  which  are  troublesome,  if  not  noxious. 

2d.  The  reflection  on  the  sky  between  the  clouds 
very  red  after  sunset— at  9,  P.  M.  in  the  north,  it 
very  much  resembled  an  aurora. 

3d.  The  oats  not  yet  all  taken  in.  The  Indian 
corn  looks  very  well  generally,  though  much  of  it  is 
late,  and  an  early  frost  would  spoil  the  crop. 

6th.  To-day  obtained  from  a  swamp  by  the  side  of 
a  stream,  a  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Lilium 
superbum.  It  was  quite  ten  feet  high,  with  nine 
perfect  floWers,  larger,  richer  and  more  perfect  than 
I  ever  saw  before;  the  stem  was  perfectly  erect  and 
straight,  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
full  of  its  beautiful  leaves;  it  was  accompanied  by 
many  of  its  own  species  five  or  six  feet  high. 
7th,  Sth  and  9th.  Much  rain  in  heavy  showers. 
10th.  Our  willows  and  all  in  the  neighborhood, 
present  a  curious  phenomena— the  branches  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  a  species  of  aphides,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear black  at  a  distance,  and  hornets  and  two  or  three 
species  of  wasps  (vespa)  in  great  numbers  are  ex- 
ceedingly busy  among  them.  So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
the  wasps  are  chiefly  attracted  by  the  honey-like  sub- 
stance exuded  by  the  aphides,  though  I  believe  both 
they  and  the  hornets  prey  upon  the  defenceless  in- 
sects—they remained  in  considerable  force  till  in  the 
next  month. 

16th.  Thermometer  91  at  11  A.  M.,  but  before  3 
fell  to  73  in  consequence  of  a  thunderstorm. 

17th.  Thermometer  80  at  10  A.  M.,  and  fell  to 
66  at  3  P.  M. 

24lh.     Aurora  in  north. 

25th.  Another  aurora.  The  papers  tell  us  of 
snow  on  the  White  Mountains  and  frost  at  Albany. — 
An  aurora  at  Quebec  on  the  24th ,  seen  in  the  N.  N.  E. 
and  south  is  thus  described:  "It  was  mostly  in  tha 
form  of  large  brilliant  rays  perpendicular  to  the  earth, 
moving  horizontally:  at  one  time  a  beautiful  shining 
ray  p.issed  from  N.  to  S.  At  lastit  extended  all  over 
the  horizon,  and  appeared  towards  the  S.  W.  in  im- 
mense sheets  of  light,  moving  constantly  and  with 
great  velocity  in  all  directions  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  running  water  on  which  the  sun  shines  verti- 
cally. The  light  was  nearly  as  bright  as  the  moon." 
This  same  aurora  was  no  doubt  seen  from  this  place 
on  that  evening,  but  presenting  only  some  beautiful 
streams  in  the  north. 

In  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties,  N.  J.  beds  of 
the  finest  shell-marl  have  been  recently  discovered, 
and  are  beginning  to  be  turned  to  very  profitable  ac- 
count by  the  farmers.  Its  effects  upon  a  poor  worn 
out  gravelly  soil  are  truly  surprising.  The  owner  of 
one  of  the  pits  shewed  me  a  field  of  buckwheat,  which 
bore  all  the  marks  of  complete  exhaustion.  Upon  a 
part  of  it  he  had  spread  about  two  hundred  bushels 
of  the  marl  per  acre,  and  on  this  part  the  buckwheat 
was  three  feet  high,  and  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
possible — but  on  that  part  where  no  marl  had  been 
put,  it  was  scarcely  three  inches  high,  and  looks  as 
though  it  would  not  yield  the  seed  which  was  sown. 
These  beds  extend  over  a  great  portion  of  N.  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  all  the  states  east  of  the 
mountains,  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  iMexico.  A  better 
manure  cannot  be  found;  and  il  is  highly  important 
that  the  attention  of  the  o«  ners  of  land  in  its  vicinity 
should  be  called  to  the  subject;  especially  as  it  hap- 
pens, at  least  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  that  the  lands 
in  those  places  where  the  deposits  occur  are  mostly 
worn  out  lands.  To  geologists,  the  knowledge  of  the 
deposits  in  New  Jersey  will  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  especially  as  many  of  the  fossils  appear  to  be 
new,  and  completely  prove  the  identity  of  this  for- 
mation with  the  chalks  of  Europe,  as  recently  made 
known  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadtlphia. 
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Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  aTid  Seed 
Store,  a  small  supply  of  genuine  Cuba  TOBACCO 
SEED,  iust  imported,  (in  papers,  not  in  bottles.)  Price 
$1  per  ounce.     Address I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

SALE  OF  DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  Subscriber  will  oiler  at  Public  Auction  on  Satur- 
day the  13th  day  of  October  next,  on  his  Farm  adjoin- 
ing Westminster  Frederick,  Md.  his  entire  stock  of 
DEVON  CATTLE;  consisting  of  "Tecumsch"  a  full 
grown  Bull  4  years  old;  Commodore,  a  Bull  Calf  4 
months  old;  2  Heifers,  Sally  2  years  old,  and  Julia  Ann 
14  months  old;  and  8  full  Devon  Cows  of  diflerent  ages; 
also  2  Cows  Devon  and  Alderney,  and  2  Devon  and  best 
country  Crosses.  As  the  subscriber  intends  to  discon- 
tinue the  breeding  of  Cattle,  the  public  may  depend 
upon  the  sale  being  positive. 

Terms— Six  monlhs'  credit  will  be  given,  the  pur- 
chaser giving  his  note  with  approved  security.  Sale  to 
commence  at  10  o'clock.       DAVID   WINCHESTER. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 
The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FOX  &  BORLAND'S 
PATENT  THRESHING  MACHINE,  for  all  the  State 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Wftshington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Maryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
itr^portant  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gets  in,  this,  with  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  them,  renders  it 
impossible  to  break  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  with  about 
one-half  the  power  required  by  other  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  al>o 
to  break  the  corncobs  sufficiently  fine  to  feed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complete,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
thoee  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  oilers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  with  each  coun- 
ty riglit.  All  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Pratt^  near  Hanover  street^  Baltimore. 


PLANTATION  FOR  k'^ALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Rose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  llie  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  1  he  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryhuid,  especially  for  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient  landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, tills  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  offers  tlie  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvements  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  rents  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command  it. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.  O.  HORSEY, 

SepL  7.     St.  PeUrsville,  Frederick  Co.  JUaryland. 


DEVON  CATTLE,  &c.  FOR  SALE. 

For  Public  Sale,  at  the  Three  Ton  Tavern,  in  Pratt 
Street,  on  Saturday  the  3d  day  of  November,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  a  choice  collection  of  Devon  Cattle,  also.  Hor- 
ses, Asses,  and  Rams  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown 
breeds,  viz. 

Fifteen  Cows  of  the  full  blooded  Devon,  from  Mr. 
Coke's  breed,  of  Holkham,  in  Great  Britain. 

Four  Bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

Twenty-five  Hcjfcrs  and  Calves  of  the  same  breed. 

The  stud  horse  Hickory,  five  years  old,  of  the  blood 
of  the  imported  horse  Exile,  from  a  mare  got  by  the 
horse  Hickory.  This  breed  of  hordes  unites  the  quali- 
ties of  action,  stiength,  and  docility  more  than  any 
other  known  breed. 

Sundry  Horses  and  Colls— and  Rams. 

A  Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Royal  Gift,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  foal  getter — 
his  sire  cost  JSOO. 

Two  Jennies  of  the  same  blood,— five  years  and 
three  years  old. 

The  terms  of  sale  are,  cash  for  any  sum  under  $100; 
and  six  months'  credit  for  sums  above  glOO,  with  sa- 
tisfactory security,  ts Sep.  28. 


BLOODED  HORSES,  BROOD  MARES,  AND 
COLTS  FOR  SALE, 

At  the  residence  of  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rose,  Esq. 
in  Stafford  County,  Vir. 

No.  1.  ch.  m.  FLORA,  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
Miss  Dance,  by  Ball's  Florizel. 

As  the  character  ot  Florizel  is  so  generally  known, 
and  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  horses  of 
his  day,  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  to  say,  he  was  the 
sire. 

No.  2.  b.  m.  PET,  ten  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Dance, 
by  St.  Tammany. 

St.  Tammany,  the  sire  of  Pet,  was  full  brother  to 
Florizel,  and  bred  by  Maj.  John  Roberts,  of  Culpep- 
per,  who  purchased  him  asucking  colt,  and,  when  only 
three  days  old,  gave  for  him  100  guineas.  When  a 
colt  he  was  put  in  training  by  Maj.  Roberts,  but  an 
accident  occuring,  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  In 
point  of  performance  and  appearance,  his  judicious 
owner  esteemed  him  at  that  age  as  promising  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  brother  Florizel. 

Miss  Dance,  the  dam  of  these  two  mares,  was  by 
Roebuck,  was  bred  by  Col.  Dance,  of  Chesterfield,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  mares  in 
Virginia.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  and  owned 
by  Maj.  Roberts,  $500  was  ofiisrcd  for  her  and  refused. 
The  dam  of  Miss  Dance  was  by  Independence,  grand 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Centlnel,  or  Flimnap,  g. 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  old  J  onus.  Roebuck 
was  by  the  imported  horse  Sweeper,  son  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ver's Great  Driver;  his  dam  by  the  imported  horse 
Bagazet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March's  old  Bagazet,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

These  two  mares  are  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Sir  Archy;  and  out  of  ihcm  are  the 
following'  colts: 

1.  a  ch.f.  three  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Lafayette. 

2.  a  ch.f.  two  years  old,  out  of  Flora,  by  Contention. 

3.  a  b.f.  two  years   old,  out  of  Pet,  by  Contention. 

4.  an  iron  grey,  one  year  old,  out  of  Pel,  by  W.  R. 
Johnson's  Medley. 

No.  3.  ch.  m.  Virago,  eight  years  old,  by  W'ildair, 
dam  by  the  imported  horse  Hamilton,  grand  dam  by 
Spread  Eagle.  Wildair  was  by  Ajax,  and  bred  by  Col 
R.  Walker,  of  Amherst,  his  dam  by  Knowsley,  grand 
dam  by  Highflyer,  g.  grand  dam  by  old  Wildair,  g.  g. 
grand  dam  by  Asaal,  g.  g.  ^  grand  dam  by  Aristotle, 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam  the  celebrated  running  mare 
Hexisford. 

Out  of  Virago,  is  a  fine  two  year  old  filly,  by  Con- 
tention, and  she  has  now  by  her  side  a  beautiful  bay 
filly,  by  Governor  Barbour's  imported  horse  Voung 
TruIHe,  and  Is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  4.  ch.  m.  Nettle,  seven  years  old,  full  sister  to 
Virago,  has  now  by  her  side  a  fine  colt,  by  Young 
Trullie,  and  is  now  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

No.  6.  ch.  m.  Cora,  six  years  old,  full  sister  to  Vira- 
go and  Nettle,  and  in  foal  by  Carolinian. 

Out  of  Cora,  Is  a  beautiful  ch.  f.  one  year  old,  by 
Contention. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Executors  of  Alexan- 
der F.  Rose,  deceased,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Aug.  10.  2m9 


FREDERICK  SHORTHORNS. 
I  will  sell  from  four  to  six  COWS,  of  my  former 
English  stock,  now  in  calf  by  Powel  or  Frederick, 
from  six  to  ten  years  old,  at  from  30  to  SO  dollars — such 
cows  as  have  raised  me  my  half  bred  Durhams,  the  fe- 
males of  which  cannot  well  be  in  market  for  some 
years  to  come.  Some  of  these  cows  have  either  bull 
or  cow  calfs  by  their  side,  by  the  aforementioned  bulls, 
and  will  add  to  the  price  of  the  cows  from  25  to  50 
dollars.  The  cows  are  offered  at  a  price  little  above 
what  they  would  be  worth  if  well  failed.  'Jhey  have 
been  kept  almost  exclusively  for  raising  calves,  and  a 
purchaser  would  be  referred  to  them,  male  and  female, 
as  great  proof  of  their  value — in  the  absence  of  the 
males,  the  price  they  have  sold  at.  Also,  two  or  three 
full  blood  Frederick  BULLS,  18  monlhs  old,  at  from  16 
to  100  dollars,  and  one  or  two  HEIFERS. 

R.  K  MEADE, 
3t  Wiile  Post,.Fred'k  Co.  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order. 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  must  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  Slates.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 


LINNjEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  VORK. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS  in  offering  tKeir  Wew 
Catalogues,  loitk  reduced  prices,  have  to  state  that  their 
Fruit  Trees  are  of  large  size  and  vigorous  growth,  and  can- 
not fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  by  their  superiority. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  can  also  be  supplied  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  &c.  is  a  concentration  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  is  unrivalled  in  ex- 
tent. The  assortment  of  Roies  comprises  above  six 
hundred  kinds,  one  hundred  of  which  are  Chinese  and 
other  monthly  roses,  and  all  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
most  of  the  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Roses  are  so  stjpe- 
rior  in  point  of  size  that  several  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated from  one  plant,  as  the  finest  only  are  selected 
for  orders  from  the  immense  slock  on  hand. 

Of  the  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  JVorvs  Multicavlis,  there 
arc  several  thousand  trees  of  good  size,  the  price  of 
which  is  reduced  to  §65  per  hundred;  $35  for  fifty; 
$9  per  dozen,  and  $5  per  half  dozen. 

Of  the  Dahlia  the  assortment  comprises  three  hun- 
dred of  the  most  splendid  varieties  selected  from  the  five 
largest  collections  in  Europe,  and  owing  to  the  large 
Increase  the  prices  have  been  greally  reduced.    * 

Those  who  desire  a  considerable  nuniber  of  Roses, 
Pceonles,  Dahlias,  &c.  will  be  supplied  at  a  very  liberal 
discount. 

About  eighty  thousand  Grape  Vines  are  now  ready 
for  delivery,  comprising  all  the  choicest  table  and  wine 
grapes. 

Of  the  Camellia. Tap  onica,  or  Japan  Rose,  near  one  hun- 
dred varieties  have  been  extensively  inrrcased,  and  the 
prices  of  these  and  other  green-house  plants  are  put  so 
low,  that  this  can  no  longer  form  an  otijcclion. 

The  New  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant, 
and  every  invoice  of  Trees  has  a  printed  heading  and  our 
signature;  and  purchasers  who  do  not  send  their  orders 
direct,  are  particularly  enjoined  to  insist  ou  bills  as 
above,  as  no  other  will  be  guaranteed. 

"Hiose  who  are  not  conversant  wilh  the  varieties  of 
Fruits  can  obtain  Prince's  Treatise  on  Fruits,  which 
contains  descriptions  of  near  eight  hundred  varie- 
ties, and  the  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  and  on  Horticulture 
at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  of  Carey 
&  Hart,  Philadelphia,  &c.  and  the  readiest  course  for 
persons  at  a  distance  is  to  apply  to  their  local  book- 
seller to  send  therefor. 

Those  persons  who  wish  quantities  of  garden  seeds, 
&c.  imported  from  Europe  suitable  for  retailing,  will 
be  furnished  wilh  a  catalogue  containing  the  low  prices 
at  which  we  will  import  them,  and  all  communications 
will  be  attended  to  with  promptitude  and  despatch. 

N.  B.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  given  when  desired. 
Oct.  5.  2t 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Octobkr  V2,  1832. 


^UE.MOVAL.— Tlie  Ameiiian  Fanner  Office 
and  Seed  JSiore,  lias  been  removed  to  No.  lli  Soiilli 
Calverl  strett,  nest  side,  a  few  doors  below  Baltimore 
street,  and  about  100  yards  south  of  the  old  office  at 
Bariiuiu's  lioteii 


Male  Maci.cra. — We  recur  to  this  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  following  letter  from 
General  Forman,  of  Cecil  county,  .Maryland.  It 
contains  the  best  history ,  probably,  that  cm  now  be 
obtained  of  the  introduction  of  the  male  maclura  into 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  Gene- 
ral Forman  obtained  it  from  Mr.  McMahon,  in  whose 
grounds  Messrs.  Hibbert  &  Puist  have  now  discover- 
ed another  specimen.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Gene- 
ral Forman  for  his  politeness  in  furnishing  us  with 
this  addttii-nal  and  conclusive  testimony  to  the  tact, 
that  the  male  maclura  is  not  now  for  the  first  lime 
known  to  cultivators.  This  testimony  is  also  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  genuineness  of  Messrs.  Princes'  male  ma- 
clura; as  they  are  iheofl'spring  of  the  General's  tree, 
which  tree  had  been  in  oloom  several  years,  and  tiiere 
is  no  man  in  the  country  more  capable  of  judging  cor- 
rectly of  such  things  than  he  is. 

Mr.  Smith:  Rose  Hill,  Sepl.  2Tlh,  1832. 

Dear  Hir. — I  have  been  from  home  from  the  13lh 
to  the  2Jd  of  this  month,  both  inclusive;  your  letter 
is  dated  the  18th.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you 
the  exact  date  of  my  obtaining  the  male  maclura.  I 
purcha^ed  the  plant  from  that  excellent  horticulturist 
Mr.  Bernard  McMahon, of  Philatielphia, several  years 
before  his  death,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  did 
not  tell  me.  that  he  procured  the  seed  from  which  it 
grew,  from  ih,-  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

This  tree  bloomed  for  several  years,  before  it  drew 
my  particular  attention,  when  being  satisfied  that  it 
was  a  male,  and  occupying  a  place  in  inyvgarden  not 
suitable  lor  so  large  a  growth,  and  having  several  lay- 
ers from  it,  the  tree  was  dug  up,  the  body  measuring 
more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  'I'hreeor 
four  years  after  this,  and  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  \\  illiam  Prince,  of  Long  Island,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  fur  many  beautilul  and  rare 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  1,  in  the  year  1824,  sent 
him  all  the  plants  of  this  male  maclura  which  I  pos- 
sessed, neglecting  to  preserve  one  for  myself.  By 
gbod^hance,  however,  1,  the  following  year,  disco- 
vered in  the  nursery,  a  small  sucker,  and  that  sucker 
carefully  measured  this  morning,  girls  eighteen  inches 
in  circumference.  It  dates  are  further  necessary,  you 
have  only  to  ascertain  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  McMahon.  It  would  be  a  cu- 
rious incident  if  Mr.  McMahon  growed  only  one  male 
platit,  and  sold  that  to  me.  I  am  your  obd't  serv't. 
T.  M.  FoRM.vN. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees. — On  his  return  to  Itha- 
ca, after  twenty  years  absence,  it  is  said,  Ulysses 
found  his  venerable  father,  Laertes,  the  king,  in  his 
garden  planting  fruit  trees.  Ulysses,  being  in  dis- 
guise, ask'jd  the  old  man  why  he  planted  fruit  trees, 
being  so  olo  that  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  enjoy 
the  fruit.  The  old  man  replied — "1  am  planting 
them  against  my  son  Ulysses  comes  home."  'I'his 
alory  should  be  read  by  those  who  omit  planting  trees, 
because  they  consider  it  probable  that  any  circum- 
stance will  prevent  their  enjoying  the  fruit.  If  they 
do  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  their  ctiildren  may;  and  if  the 
latter  do  not,  some  one  else  certainly  will;  and  if  no 
other  advantage  accrues  to  the  planter,  the  value  of 
the  land  will  be  enhanced  by  it. 

An  old  friend  related  to  us  a  good  story  in  point  a 
few  days  since.  Some  eighteen  years  ago,  he  deter- 
mined ta  plant  an  orchard,  and   selected  the  finest 
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fruit  to  be  had.  \Vhile  engaged  in  planting  tliciu, 
however,  being  in  feebls  health,  and  the  labor  heavy 
and  troublesome,  he  was  almost  discouraged  by  re- 
flections such  as  these:  I  shall  most  probably  not  live 
to  enjoy  the  fruit;  lit  all  events  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  I  shall  get  any,  Stc.  &.c.  Being,  however, 
very  much  of  a  JraiMiiiian,  he  would  meet  such 
mental  arguments  with  the  suggestion,  that  if /ic  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit,  somebody  else  would,  and 
at  all  events  the  world  would  be  a  gainer  by  his  la- 
bors, tiucli  retlections,  and  counter  retleclions,  con- 
tinued to  depress  and  elevate  his  spirits,  till  at  last 
the  whole  orchard  was  planted  and  well  finished. — 
Soon  afterwards  new  arrangements  in  hisaliairs  made 
it  convenient  to  leave  the  farm,  and  he  let  it  out  fur  a 
term  of  years.  A  few  years  alter,  he  met  the  mana- 
ger of  the  farm,  who  informed  him,  iliat  he  had  just 
gathered  hoenlyciglU  barrels  of  apjAcs  from  four  of 
the  trees  he  had  planted.  The  old  genilenian  also 
went  to  the  farm  and  gathered  eight  barrels  from  a 
single  tree.  This  circuinstance,  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, furnishes  a  good  argument  against  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  mind  against  planting  trees.  And  so  it 
does;  but  we  are  able  to  furnish  a  better  one.  How 
many  persons  are  there  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  fruit, 
who  can  S2iy ,"  I  planted  the  tree?"  Suppose  that  no 
one  had  planted  trees  but  those  who  were  to  enjoy  the 
fruit,  how  much  fruit  would  the  present  generation 
have  had  to  enjoy? 

It  will  be  perceived  that  our  object  in  these  re- 
marks, is  to  induce  those  who  have  heretofore  ne- 
glected it,  to  plant  fruit  trees.  The  expense  is  com- 
paratively trifling — every-body  can  plant  a  few — some 
more  and  some  less,  and  the  proper  season  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  without  its  being  done.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the 
value  of  fruit — this,  it  is  believed,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  about,  although  this  season  of  cholera  has 
rendered  it  much  less  than  ordinary. 

The  fall  seasun  is  generally  preferred  for  planting 
apple,  and  most  other  fruit  trees,  and  the  many  nurse- 
ries of  the  country  are  provided  with  abundance  of  trees 
of  the  choicest  fruit  tliat  the  world  aflbrds. 

In  planting  trees,  let  the  holes  be  dug  deep  and 
large — the  more  so  the  better;  provide  a  good  stake 
for  each  tree,  and  drive  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
before  the  tree  is  set;  then  throw  in  some  of  the  top 
soil,  and  set  the  tree  about  the  depth  which  it  form- 
erly grew,  throwing  in  the  top  soil  about  the  routs 
and  fini>hing  by  tying  the  tree  firmly  to  the  stake. — 
In  all  the  labor  of  planting  trees,  let  the  reflection 
that  a  tree  well  planted  is  worth  a  dozen  badly  set 
out,  constantly  occupy  the  mind. 


MANUAL  LABOR,  OR  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  Baptist  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  have 
purchased  the  plantation  of  General -Calvin  Junes  in 
Wake  Forest,  sixteen  miles  from  Kaleigh,  N.  C.  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  there  a  Fellenberg  school, 
which  is  expected  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
February  next. 

The  above  institution  is  in  want  of  a  scientific  and 
practical  farmer,  to  take  charge  of  their  farm,  and  to 
direct  the  labours  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  It 
is  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  small  family  and 
act  as  the  steward  of  the  esiablishmeni;  and  al^o  that 
he  should  be  a  man  of  aflfable  and  conciliating  man- 
ners: and,  by  uniting  scientific  with  practical  agricul- 
ture, be  able  to  render  that  branch  of  labour  instruc- 
tive, useful  and  interesting  to  the  student.  The 
Principal  of  the  Institution  will  be  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  furmer  shall  be  pious,  and 
of  the  same  denomination.  The  board  of  trustees  will 
furnish  the  family  of  the  farmer  with  every  thing  ex- 
cept clothinfj;  and  they  wish  to  procure  an  individual 
as  low  as  he  can  aflTord  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  first  year;  after  that  time,  if  their  resour- 
ces and  prospects  are  sufficiently  encouraging,  Iiis  sa- 
lary will  be  raised.  An  election  will  take  place  on 
the  15th  of  December  next,  and  any  further  informa- 


tion may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Jamei 
G.  Mall,  Esq.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

We  have  thought  thai  we  should  render  a  service 
to  the  cause  of  agricultiital  iinprovenienl,  by  endea- 
voring to  forttard  the  views  of  this  Institution  in  this 
way.  The  object  of  \hc  Wake  poorest  Institution 
appears  to  he  to  eilucale  young  ministers  and  all 
others  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. It  is  founded  en  the  manual  labor  system. 
No  pupils  are  to  be  received  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  all  are  required  to  labour  three  hours  each 
day  under  the  direction  of  a  practical  and  scientific 
farmer.  The  number  of  the  pupils  is  limited  for  the 
first  year  to  fifty. 

The  farm  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  containing  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  acres;  about  four  hundred  of 
which  is  under  cultivatiun.  It  is  intended  that  no 
slaves  shall  be  about  the  premises,  so  that  every  thing 
maybe  managed  with  economy  and  good  order,  by 
the  farmer  and  pupils  themselves.  One  of  the  grand 
objects  of  the  Institution  is  to  overcome  southern 
habits  and  prejudices  against  manual  labor,  and  to 
promote  liabils  of  industry  and  economy.  Wo  shall 
be  gratified  if  we  can  in  any  manner,  forward  the 
designs  of  the  Institution. 


Mammoth  Pu.mpki.vs — a  new  kind — One  of  our 
ingenious  countrymen  from  the  east,  a  year  or  two 
since,  purchased  a  mammoth  pumpkin  of  a  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania,  weighing  near  200  lbs  ,  put  it  into 
his  wagon  of  "all  sorts  of  notions,"  and  drove  to  a 
field  a  few  miles  off,  containing  a  great  number  of 
common  pumpkins.  Here  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  mam- 
moth, took  out  the  seeds,  and  filled  the  whole  cavity 
with  common  pumpkin  seeds  from  the  field.  At  the 
next  village  he  was  seen  retailing  these  mammoth 
seeds,  fresh  from  the  pumpkin — and  of  course  there 
could  be  "no  mistake" — at  four  for  a  cent. 


PtTBF,  Peahs. — Col.  Carrof  the  Bartram  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurseries  at  Kensington,  near  Philadel- 
phia, has  presented  us  with  a  box  of  these  delicious 
pears,  from  the  original  tree  growing  in  his  establish- 
ment. We  had  never  tasted  this  pear  before,  and 
now  take  pleasure  in  giving  our  testimony  in  favor 
of  its  superior  excellence.  They  are  of  good  size, 
exquisitely  flavored,  thin  and  tender  skin  and  very 
milky  and  buttery.  Indeed  it  is  very  far  superior  to 
the  generality  of  pears  which  are  considered  good. 


Cat.awe4  Gr'. pf.. — We  ought  to  have  mentioned 
in  our  last,  that  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  has  left  at  our 
office  a  fine  sp:  cinien  of  Catawba  grapes  grown  at 
his  nursery  near  this  city.  It  resembles  the  Bland 
grape  very  much  both  in  appearance  and  flavor. 


INJURY  TO  GRAPEVINES. 

MfL.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C,  Sept.  15//i,  1S32. 

Ml/  Dear  Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
vine,  of  Sept.  7lh,  inst,  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  not  jiroperly  speaking  the  severity  of  the  winter 
that  injures  tjie  juices;  but  ralher,  the  severity  of  the 
first  frosts  in  the  fall  and  the  last  in  the  spring.  It 
is  obvious  that  when  the  young  shouts  of  the  vines 
are  yet  tender  and  not  hardened,  and  full  of  sap,  a  se- 
vere frost  coming  after  warm  weather  must  do  much 
injury.  Also,  when  after  a  long  spell  of  warm  weather 
in  the  spring,  the  vine  is  growing  vigorously,  and  is 
at  that  time  very  full  of  sap,  a  severe  frost  happens, 
it  must  do  still  more  injury  than  that  in  the  fall. — 
Very  severe  weatiier  in  the  middle  of  winter  seldom 
injures  the  vine.  It  seeniS  then  possible  that  a  more 
northern  climate  may  accidentally  not  offer  these  two 
injurious  frosts  when  they  may  occur  in  more  south- 
ern latitudes,  and  this  was  the  case  last  winter.  This 
was  preceded  by  a  cool  and  very  wet  summer;  the 
vines  were,  therefore,  tender  and  sappy,  hence  the 
injury  they  suffered  by  the  early  and  the  late  frosts. 
N.  Hebbemowt. 
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AGRXCUI.TURZ:- 


AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  &.c. 

Mr.  Smith:  Vestmonland,  Va.,  Sept.  29lh,  1832. 

May  I  take  the  liberty,  whilst  the  opportunity  of- 
fers, of  suggesting,  in  a  frank  and  friendly  spirit,  a 
few  inconsiderable  improvements,  that  1  think  may 
be  made  in  your  very  valuable  paper.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  devote  a  larger  portion  of  its  columns  to 
agriculture,  and  less  to  horticulture,  than  has  been 
your  practice  for  some  lime  past? 

Horticulture  is  a  useful  and  ornamental  art,  but  is 
surely  infinitely  less  important  than  that  first  of  all 
sciences — for  in  this  age  of  improvement  agriculture 
may  justly  be  called  a  science^by  which  tiie  various 
wants  of  man  are  supplied,  and  his  very  existence  as 
a  civilized  being  sustained.  Horticulture,  too,  is  very 
generally  pursued  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  pleasure, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  pride.  It  lias,  moreover,  on 
its  side,  the  active  zeal  and  industry  of  all  the  ladies 
of  our  country,  and  under  such  patronage  cannot  fail 
to  prosper.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
no  aid  from  the  fostering  care  of  woman,  and  has  to 
contend  with  the  cold  neglect  and  apathy  of  man. 

The  itnportance  of  m  inwimr,  though  ol'ten  insist- 
ed upon  in  your  paper,  ought  I  think,  to  be  pressed 
Still  more  freijuently  upon  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers. Until  farmers  come  to  consider  manwing  as 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  as  the  first  and  most 
important  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  no  extensive 
and  permanent  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  tlie 
country,  is  to  be  expected  You  need  not  fear  to  tire 
by  repetition  upon  this  subject.  It  is  inexhaustible. 
And  farmers  are  like  school  buys,  requiring  the  same 
lesson  to  be  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  under- 
stand— or  at  least  to  practtce  it.  Moreover,  what 
may  be  perlVctly  familiar  to  some,  may  be  entirely 
new,  and  very  interesting  toothers.  I  would  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  a  standing  column  of  your  paper 
be  appropriated  to  the  subject  of  mainircs,  with  some 
such  caption  as  the  following:  "Let  the  farmer  ever 
hold  in  remembrance  that  manure  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  husbindry;  and  he  that  knows  how  to  prepare  it, 
and  afterwards  how  to  apply  it,  cannot  fail  of  being 
a  successful  farmer  in  any  situation." 

The  above  extract   is  from   the  "New  Edinburg 
Encyclopedia,"  which  contains  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  tieatises  upon  agriculture,  thatit 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with.     Is  it  possi- 
ble that  this  very  valuable  work  has  escaped  the  no- 
lice  of  both   you    and  your  predecessor?     And   yet 
among  the  numberless  extracts  from   British   publica- 
tions lobe  found  in  the  Farmer,  there  is  not  one  from 
this  admirable  essay.     Its  happy   arrangement,   too, 
affords  peculiar  facilities  for  making  extracts.     Theic 
are  passages  upon  almost  every  subject,  sufficient  to 
fill  a  column  or  two  in  the  Farmer,  that  might  be  ex- 
tracted without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  text. 
Soils — the  selection   of  farms — tillage— summer  fal- 
lows— implements  of  husbandry — ploughs  — harrows 
— rollers,  &c  ;  manures —Aang — lime.— marl — kelp  or 
alga  murine,  SiC   &c.  may  all  be  found  treated  ol,  in 
a  succinct  yet  compreliensive   manner,  and  in  a  style 
admirably  calculated  for  your  journal.     Permit  ine  to 
recommend  occasional  extracts  from  this  work,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  subject  of  manures.     As  the  Ency- 
clopedia is  a  costly  work,  and  not  to  be   found  in  a 
great  many  private  libraries,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
some  enterprising  bookseller  of  your  city,  might  find 
it  to  his  interest  to  republish  the  article  on  agricul- 
ture— it  would  make  a  neat  octavo  volume.     Occa- 
sional extracts  from  the  admirable  essay  of  Mr.  Ruffin 
on  calcareous  manures,  would  at  this  lime  be  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  to  fill  a  pari  of  the  new  column 
which  I  have  indicated.     That  work  being  at  once 
popular  and   scientific,  cannot  fail   to  inlerest  every 
class  of  readers;  and   whilst   it  reflects   great  honor 
upon  its  author,  it  is  calculated,  if  properly  appreci- 


ated, to  confer  lasting  benefit  upon  his  country. — 
Whilst  speaking  of  Mr.  Ruffin's  book,  I  lake  occasion 
to  say,  that  he  has  considerably  overrated  the  expense 
of  marling,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  adopted  by 
him,  of  using  horses  instead  of  oxen  for  his  carts. — 
He  estimates,  as  a  pari  of  the  expense,  twenty  bar- 
rels of  corn  annually,  for  each  horse  employed  in 
carting.  Now  this  entire  expense  may  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  oxen.  I  have  employed  oxen  on  my  farm 
on  the  Potomac,  every  working  day  for  nearly  two 
years,  in  carting;  kelp,  Indian  banks,  and  other  arti- 
cles for  manure,  and  I  am  confident  they  have  not 
consumed  a  bushel  of  corn,  each,  during  that  liine 
I  keep  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  by  occa- 
sionally shifting  them,  they  have  never  flagged  under 
the  severest  pressure.  Being  easily  reared,  their  ori- 
ginal cost  is  inconsiderable;  they  are  nearly  as  valu- 
able when  worn  out  with  service  as  when  young;  will 
carry  much  heavier  loads  than  horses,  and  unless  the 
distance  be  very  great,  nearly  as  many  in  a  day;  and 
possess,  moreover,  this  great  advantage,  that  a  mere 
child  may  drive  them;  so  that  with  one  able  hand  to 
till  your  carts,  and  boys  too  small  for  other  service, 
you  may  run  as  many  carts  as  you  please. 

I  am  so  far,  highly  gratified  wiih  the  success  of  my 
manuring  system,  which  I  have  determined  to  pursue 
with  the  utmost  perseverance.  My  neighbors,  loo, 
I  am  happy  to  find,  are  gradually  falling  into  it.  If 
you  can,  by  repeatedly  calling  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this  subject,  convince  them  that  manuring 
must  be  pursued  us  a  system,  and  that  a  const.mland 
persevering  devotion  to  it,  is  the  only  means  of  insur- 
ing success  in  their  vocation,  you  will  have  accom- 
plished nearly  all,  for  which  your  valuable  paper  was 
established.  For  it  is  idle  totalkabout  tillage,  ploughs, 
the  grasses,  &c.  until  the  land  is  sufficiently  fertiliz- 
ed by  manure  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  After  this  is  effected,  the  progress  of  im- 
provement is  easy  and  rapid.  In  the  accomplishment 
of  this  laudable  purpose,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you 
will  be  aided  by  practical  farmers  throughout  the 
country,  who  by  furnishing  you  with  the  results  of 
tlieir  experiments,  and  evidence  of  the  success  of 
their  efforts  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  improving  the 
condition  of  their  country,  will  afford  to  others  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  to  follow  their  example. 
When  I  am  more  at  leisure  than  at  present,  I  will 
endeavor  to  furnish  you  with  some  satisfactory  results 
of  extensive  manuring  with  kelp,  Indian  banks,  &.c. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  foregoing  suggestions, 
worthy  of  being  communicated  to  the  public,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  them,  reserving  my  name,  however, 
which  can  give  to  them  no  additional  weight.  With 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  journal,  and  of  the 
cause  which  it  advocates,  i  am,  very  respectfully, 
yours,  &c. 

fWe  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the 
above  hints,  and  shall  avail  of  them  as  far  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime  we  would  observe,  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  assistance  from  him  in  carrying  the 
proposed  improvement  into  effect;  for,  indeed,  it  is  to 
the  want  of  practical  matter  from  such  as  him,  that 
the  tault  of  which  he  complains  is  to  be  attributed. 
[Ed.  Jim.  Farmer. 


CHEAT,  DARNEL,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith:  Sept.   16,  1832. 

I  have  not  been  an  uninterested  reader  of  the 
warmly  debated  question  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  wheat  plant,  from  circumstances  unfavourable 
to  its  growth,  into  a  weed,  called  cheat,  or  dar- 
nel; and  observing  in  the  American  Farmer,  an  "ex 
parte  Jire'"  occasionally    continued   in    the   "nega- 


tion," and  supposing  that  positive  testimony  may 
weigh  with  negative  argument,  at  least,  measurably. 
I  hold  it  just  and  fair  to  offer  you,  for  publication,  a  few 
certificates  o[  facts,  from  characters  of  good  standing 
in  society,  for  intelligence  and  truth:  and  who  have 
allowed  their  names  to  be  used,  that  personal  refer- 
ence may  be  had,  if  necessary. 

By  Reuben  Tall,  Esq.  Sheriff  of  Dorchester  Co.  Md. 
I  certify  ihat  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  May,  I  was 
walking  in  the  wheal  field  of  a  neighbor,  when  we 
agreed  to  test  the  alleged  fact,  that  wheat  degenerates 
into  "cheat,"  by  injuries  done  to  it  at  a  certain  period. 
We  cut  down  a  small  square  of  the  wheat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field,  and  marked  it  by  stakes.  I  saw  it  at 
harvest,  and  it  was  nearly  all  "cheat,"  and  the  field 
immediately  around,  and  throughout,  had  very  little 
cheat  in  it. 

By  John   Muir,  Esq.    Commissioner  of   the  Tax, 
Dorchester  county,  Md. 

In  May,  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  field  of  wheat 
too  forward,  and  luxuriant,  as  I  believtd,  to  make, 
without  stubble  falling.  I  ventured  to  cut  a  small 
part  of  it,  to  be  informed  for  a  similar  occasion  ano- 
ther year,  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure;  and  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  see  the  whole  space  of  cut  wheat 
contain,  at  harvest,  very  little  else  than  "cheat."  My 
seed  wheat  was  clear  uf  "cheat,"  and  no  other  part  of 
my  wheat  field  contained  any  cheat.  Eight  or  ten 
farmers  examined  with  me,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
I'act,  that  the  cheat  sprung  from  the  wheat  roots. 
By  Lewis  Ross,  Esq,  Merchant,  near  Cambridge, 
Dorchester  county. 

In  attending  to  thecartingof  some  very  clean  wheat, 
to  the  Choptank  river,  for  market;  on  the  way  some 
was  spilt  on  the  road,  which,  though  a  private  road, 
was  pretty  hard.  The  next  season  I  saw  it,  and  it 
was  nearly  all  "cheat,"  and  I  ani  quite  sure,  that  no 
wheat  was  ever  before  seeded  near  the  place,  as  it 
was  remote  from  any  cleared  land  or  field. 

The  following  is  represented  by  Col.  Manning;  an 
extensive  farmer  in  Dorchester  county,  and  an  atten- 
tive observer: — 

In  the  seeding  of  my  wheat,  which  I  have  always 
been  very  particular  in  having  clear  of  darnel,  I  have 
often  remarked,  that  when  it  was  spilt  on  the  turning 
rows  or  other  hard  ground,  which  was  not  ploughed, 
the  product  was  almost  wholly  "darnel,"  and  the  ad- 
joining  wheat  was  clean,  or  nearly  so:  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  turning  rows,  and  other  unbroken 
grounds,  where  wheat  had  not  been  spilt  or  sown, 
were  free  from  it.  • 

George  Meredith  and  Benjamin  Read,  farmers  of 
Dorchester  county,  certify  that  last  year,  in  their  pre- 
sence, the  seedsman  spilt  some  seed  wheat  in  two  in- 
stances un  an  unbroken  turning  row,  and  that  this 
season,  there  was  a  thick  growth  of  cheat  at  each 
place  and  but  very  little  wheat:  and  that  they  had 
not  discovered,  on  any  other  part  of  the  turning  row, 
any  cheat;  anil  the  field  wheat  was  remarkably  clean. 
George  Robinson  attests  all  the  facts  in  tlie  last  certi- 
ficate, except  the  spilling,  which  he  did  not  witness, 
not  being  present. 

Joseph  E.  Muse  certifies,  that  last  fall  he  planted 
30  grains  of  wheat  in  his  garden,  to  ascertain  (it  being 
apparently  defective,  from  the  great  floods  of  rain,  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed,  at  harvest)  whether  it 
would  vegetate.  It  did  vegetate,  and  in  the  spring, 
he  sheared  oflf,  pretty  closely,  si.'Veral  of  these  plants, 
and  marked  them,  by  small   sticks  in  the  ground,  to 


■  Once  more,  (and  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last  occa- 
sion we  shall  have  for  it,)  the  editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  repels  the  imputation  contained  in  the  sen- 
tence—  "and  observing  in  the  American  Farmer  an  ex 
parte  fire,"  &c.  We  deny  the  charge  thus  made,  and 
shall  expect  that  it  be  not  again  repeated.     We  have 


published  every  thing  that  has  been  offered,  on  both 
sides,  without  allowing  our  own  opinion,  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  cheat,  to  exerci?e  the  least  influence  in  deciding 
upon  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  articles.  Indeed, 
to  avoid  such  imputations,  we  have  often  published  ar- 
ticles that  contained  mere  repetitions  of  well  known 
facts,  and  were  hence  of  no  value  in  the  controversy. 
This  charge  of  party  favoritism  is  unmerited  by  us,  and 
we  shall  hereafter  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  refut- 
ing it,  by  a  summary  process. — Ed.  d3m.  Fahiier. 
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observe  ils  ill"  i-t.  A  lillle  hcr.irc  liurvcsl,  his  alleii- 
tion  was  drawn  lo  the  e.\periiiieiil.  By  siime  unfor- 
tunste  casualty,  the  slicks  wero  ilis^iilaccil,  and  the 
conclnsiveness  expected,  was  lucossanly  impaired: 
yet  there  were,  within  the  liall'ol  ilio  row  on  which 
he  had  prumiscuuusly  made  tlie  experiment,  several 
instances  of  the  growth  ol'  cheat  Whereas,  on  the 
other  half  ol' the  row,  which  he  had  not  injured,  not 
one  instance  of  this  weed  was  lo  be  seen.  He  has 
never  het'ore  seen  any  cheat  in  his  <rarden. 

In  addition, -'see  numerous  evidences  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farnit-r,"  conclusive  ot"  the  mysterious  fact. 
Videj'-Verilas,"  Geauga  County,  ibid.  vol.  vii.p.  ISi, 
wber.  good  wheal  was  pastured  with  sheep,  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  almost  entirely  degenerated  into  "cheat." 
Vide  ibid,  a  case  in  V'irginia,  when  picked  wheat, 
planted  in  a  garden  became  "cheat." 

In  the  language  of  Col.  Emory,  upon  this  subject, 
in  the  American  Farmer,  not  long  since,  in  reference 
to  his  friend  .Muse,  by  whom  1  know  he  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  "il  has  long  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me,  that  intelligent  farmers  should  not  be- 
lieve" the  well  attested  fact  of  the  degeneracy  of 
wheat  into  the  vile  weed:  and  that  they  should  with- 
hold their  belief,  because  the  fact  stands  in  opposition 
to  their  preconceived  notions. 

The  Colonel  says,  "it  is  against  the  order  of  na- 
ture.''' Sir,  the  works  of  '-nature"  are  mysterious, 
and  these  iiiysleries  are  gradually  developed,  and  re- 
solved, by  new  fads,  which,  though  at  first  perplex- 
ing, throw,  ultimately,  new  lights  upon  the  science  of 
her  order,  with  which  no  man  can  presume  to  be  per- 
fectly acquainted.  It  is  undeniable,  that  errors  have 
accompanied  the  progressive  researches  in  all  the 
branches  of  science:  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  when 
once  systematically  adopted  they  have  been  difficult 
of  eradication,  under  the  best  human  evidences;  be- 
canse,  perhaps,  man  is  averse  to  a  conviction  of  his 
own  folly  and  imperfection. 

I  have,  sir,  been  constrained  to  offer  this  solitary 
paper,  from  what  might,  without  much  impropriety, 
be  termed  the  presumptuous  dogmas  assumed  in  the 
negation  of  this  question,  and  the  numerous  witiy 
taunts  and  sarcasms,  exultingly  disgorged  on  the  o| - 
posite  opinion.  One  of  these  fervid  displays  seems 
to  have  lickled  the  fancy  so  exquisitely,  that  it  has 
beec  generally  resorted  to  as  a  "point  d'appui"  for  the 
distressed  party,  &.C.  That  the  fact  of  degeneracy, 
&c.  conlended  fur,  is  as  absurd  as  that  of  turning 
a  horse  into  a  bear,  and  so  forth. 

Others,  more  respectfully  and  prudently,  settle  the 
whole  affair  by  a  "coup  de  main."  They  say,  "sow 
wheat  in  clean  ground,  and  you  will  reap  wheat," 
&c.  This  is  a  general  truth;  but  it  is  alleged  upon 
Dumerous  and  respectable  authority,  that,  by  circum- 
stances unfavorable  lo  ils  growth,  this  plant  may  be, 
and  has  been,  occasionally,  so  altered  in  both  its  as- 
pect and  properties,  as  not  to  be  recognised;  and  on 
good  authority,  it  is  asserted,  also,  that  analogous  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  in  support  of  the  possiblity  of 
such  alteration.  And  the  advocates  of  this  opinion 
are  willing,  and  without  the  aid  of  detraction,  dispa- 
ragement, or  recrimination,  to  rest  the  point  at  issue 
with  the  motlo — "Tempos  omnia  revelat." 

Very  respectfully,  '-Fair  Plat." 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CHESS  OR  CHEAT. 

Jlbany,  .ingust,  1832. 
As  a  philosopher,  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  learned 
opinion,  that  wheat  does  nut  turn  into  chess;  but  as  a 
practical  farmer,  I  entertain  a  different  opinion,  I 
have  repeatedly  sown  clean  seed  wheat,  on  ground 
which  could  not  contain  dormant  chess,  and  have 
gometimes  gathered  a  clean  crop,  but  more  frequently 
one  greatly  adulterated  with  chess.  If  chess  grew 
only  from  its  seed,  it  would  be  equally  distributed, 
which  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  the  case.  It 
abounds  in  the  borders  of  the  field,  around  stumps. 


and  in  moist  placis,  where  the  ground  has  become 
most  compact,  anil  where  the  seed  was  most  likely  to 
have  been  but  partially  covered  A  communication 
of  .Mr.  Ransdille,  in  a  late  Genesee  Farmer,  has 
strenglhened  the  opinions  resulling  from  my  practice. 
He  found  it  in  abundance  on  a  new  bnriil  fallow, 
where  none  had  been  sown,  piiiicipally  about  the  bor- 
ders and  stumps,  where  the  seed  wheal  had  remained 
uncovered.  A  neighbor  sowed,  in  1830,  twenly  bush- 
els of  clean  seed  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  and  gathered 
about  as  much  chess  as  wheat,  lo  wit,  84  bushels. — 
Wheat  has  naturally  its  seminal  and  its  coronal  roots; 
the  first  springing  from  the  seed  directly,  and  the 
olher  from  the  crown  of  the  plumule,  at  the  surface 
ol  the  ground:  where  the  seed  is  superficially  cover- 
ed, or  the  ground  hard  or  wel,  the  lalter  may  not  be 
produced,  or  the  former  may  be  destroyed.  My  ob- 
servations would  lead  me  to  suppose,  that  in  either  of 
Ihese  events,  the  organs  of  the  plant  would  be  imper- 
fect, and  that  chess  would  be  the  result.  I  have  long 
meditated  a  course  of  experimenls  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion, nor  liave  I  yet  abandoned  llie  project.  B. 

[We  are  much  surprised  to  find  the  well  known 
signature  "B."  of  Albany,  appended  to  opinions  such 
as  the  above.  How,  we  would  a^k  the  respectable 
writer,  can  he  as  a  yhilosoylur  subsciibe  lo  opinions, 
which,  as  a  farmer,  he  rejects?  Are  the  true  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  inconsistent  with  philosophy?  Is 
philosophy  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture? But  tlie  writer  is  a  botanist,  and  a  practical 
horticullurist — may  we  be  permitted  to  ask  him  what 
is  his  opinion  on  this  subject  as  a  botanist  and  horti- 
culturist? 

As  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ransdille,  which  has 
strengthened  "B's"  opinion,  we  would  ask  whence 
comes  the  _y!)-e  J«ec(/,  which  always  starts  up  when 
new  land  is  cleared,  wherever  the  logs  and  brush 
have  been  burned?  Have  the  native  shrubbery  and 
plants  been  transmuted  by  the  action  of  fire  into  fire 
weeds?  Whence,  let  us  ask,  come  all  of  our  ten 
thousand  pestilerons  weeds,  in  all  slovenly  cultivated 
fields?  "B."  will  not  pretend  that  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  were  ever  seen  on  the  land  in  its  wilderness 
slate. 

But  we  are  not  more  surprised  at  the  opinion  of 
"B."  "as  a  practical  farmer,"  ihan  we  are  at  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  supposes  the  change  of  wheat  to 
chess  is  efi'ected.  It  amounts  to  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  saying,  that  the  destruction  of  either  the  tap 
roots  or  lateral  roots  of  planls,,  would  cliange  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fruil!  Cut  off  the  tap  root  of  the  peach 
and  the  tree  will  bear  almonds;  cut  off  ihe  lateral  roots 
of  the  apple  and  the  tree  will  bear  pears!  But,  we 
suppose  as  a  botanist  he  does  not  believe  this,  though 
as  a  praciiciil  farmer  he  does!  Verily  we  are  mak- 
ing  rapid  advances  back  again  to  the  darker  ao-es. 
[Ed.  Jim.  Farmer. 


(From  the  Virginia  Times,) 
A  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER, 

Proposed  to  the  Farmers  of  Lower  Virginia. 
The  publication  of  the  Jlmerican  Farmer  of  Balti- 
more, has  served  greatly  to  extend  the  knowledge, 
and  aid  the  improvement  of  Agriculture.  A  period 
ical  of  this  kind,  designed  lor  general  ci.-culation,  of 
necessity  must  be  composed  of  articlesof  which  much 
the  greater  part  will  be  uninteresting  to  each  indi- 
vidual reader.  Yet  if  a  subscriber  finds  in  only  one 
among  one  hundred  pieces,  some  useful  information, 
ils  value  must  be  small  indeed,  if  it  does  not  repay 
his  expense  for  a  year's  support  of  the  paper.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  about  twelve 
years  during  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
American  Farmer.  But  because  sosniall  a  proportion 
of  ils  whole  bulk  is  suitable  to  any  one  person,  its 
patronage  has  never  been  equal  to  its  merit.  Similar 
remarks  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to  each  of  the  se- 
veral other  agricultural  publications  now  issued  in  the 


United  States  — but  1  have  not  seen  enough  of  any 
one  of  tliciii  to  know  its  plan,  or  lojudgeofils  merit. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  pajiers  that  doe.s  not  deserve  the  patronage  of 
every  reading  farmer  in  the  same  agricultural  region. 

But  though  farmers  are  lo  blame  for  not  offering 
more  aid  to  such  publications,  still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  objection  above  mentioned  must  neces- 
sarily and  greatly  limit  their  circulation  and  useful- 
ness.  For  example,  the  American  Farmer  aims  to 
give  informaiiun  lo  agriculturists  of  every  grade,  and 
in  every  situation  throughout  our  country.  '1  his  wide 
scope  cerlainly  makes  tlie  work  mure  acceptable  to 
those  few  persons  w  ho  wish  to  exiend  their  researches 
so  far— but  it  serves  to  render  the  paper  more  forbid- 
ding to  the  many,  who  wish  to  see  nolhing  that  is 
nut  in  some  degree  applicable  to  their  own  peculiar 
circumstances.  I'he  cultivators  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco not  only  do  not  value,  but  hardly  tolerate  long 
arliclis  on  buiany,  or  processes  of  northern  husbandry 
—and  those  interested  in  the  lalter  subjects,  feel  con- 
temj)t  for  what  might  be  valuable  to  the  former  class 
ot  farmers.  Hence  arises  not  only  an  unwillingness 
to  subscribe  for  and  read  such  a  publication,  but  a  slill 
greater  reluctance  lo  write  communications  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  lo  be  overlooked,  or 
contemned,  by  nineiy-nine  readers,  evenif  they  should 
be  noticed  or  valued  by  the  hundredth.  'I'hese  con- 
siderations effectually  smother  thousands  of  agricultu- 
ral facts  and  opinions  of  great  value. 

To  reconcile  these  differences  in  interest  and  taste, 
and  to  enable  all  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
fit, it  is  desirable  that  a  paper  should  be  published 
specially  for  each  agricuUuial  region,  through  which 
generally  the  same  topics  would  be  inleres'ting,  and 
the  same  informaiion  might  be  applicable.  Tlie  tide 
water  region  of  Virginia,  with  portions  of  iMaryland 
and  North  Carolina,  presents  an  exiensive  sphere  for 
action  and  usefulness  of  this  kind,  and  no  where 
would  an  agricultural  paper,  judiciously  conducted, 
lender  more  service,  or  receive  belter  support.  Such 
a  publiealion  would  (indeed,  from  policy  onghl  lo) 
take  a  stand  below  the  rank,  both  agricultural  and 
literary,  of  other  journals  designed  tor  general  use 
and  circulaiiun.  1  he  most  important  object  with  the 
editor  should  be,  not  that  every  article  should  be  va- 
luable for  its  form  or  its  matter,  but  lo  draw  together 
every  lad  and  every  opinion  of  even  the  least  value; 
and  the  kss  ceremony  or  irouble  used  to  ask  for  or 
furnish  such  information,  so  much  the  belter  for  the 
object  in  view.  By  considering  the  paper  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  among  ourselves— plain  prac- 
tical cultivaiors— all  interested  alike,  and  all  needing 
instiuction— few  would  object  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion that  they  might  be  able  to  add  to  the  general 
contribution.  No  one  v\ould  be  discouraged  and  kept 
silent  by  the  fear  that  his  subji-ct  or  remarks  would 
be  deemed  worthless  by  his  readers— which  conside- 
ration 1  know  has  herelefure  had  a  strong  and  gene- 
ral operation,  and  keeps  hidden  and  useless  a  gieat 
mass  of  valuable  facts,  that  might  at  once  be  thus 
presented  for  our  mutual  and  general  benefit. 

But  would  the  adoption  of  this  plan  wiihd.'aw  pa- 
tronage from  exislipg  iiublications?  Cerlainly  not. 
So  far  from  interfering  wi;h  any  nuinberof  such  papers 
judiciously  located  in  different  regions,  would  aid 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of  agricul- 
ture: and  all  of  them  would  double  the  value  of  olher 
publications  intended  for  general  circulation,  by  the 
great  supply  of  matter  thus  furnished  for  selection. 
Many  persons  v(ho  now  never  see  the  American 
Farmer,  would  readily  take  a  journal  more  applicable 
to  their  wants,  and  thus  gradually  be  drawn  to  extend 
their  reading  and  patronage  to  agricultural  publica- 
tions of  a  more  general  character. 

These  suggestions  are  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  publication  of  this  kind.  The  plan  offers 
a  good  speculation  for  an  enlerprizing  and  intelligent 
printer,  who  would  undertake  the  financial  and  °me- 
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chanical  departments,  and  secure  the  services  ot  a 
suitable  agricultural  editor  and  contributors.  If  only 
one  or  two  influential  farmers  in  each  county  would 
exert  themselves  for  the  purpose,  subscribers  enough 
might  be  obtained,  and  many  contributors  might  be 
drawn  out,  who  could  essentially  aid  the  work,  but 
who  have  heretol'ore  given  to  the  public  nothing  of 
the  information  they  possess.  Farmers,  more  than 
any  other  men  of  equal  intelligence,  are  unwilling  to 
write  any  thing  for  publication.  The  plan  1  have 
proposed  would  go  far  to  remove  their  objections. — 
But  by  resorting  to  another  au.xiliary,  any  information 
that  was  desirt-d  might  be  obtained  from  even  the 
most  reserved.  1  allude  to  a  plan  that  was  formerly 
recommended  by  our  estimable  fellow  ciiizen,  James 
M.  Garnelt,  of  E3se.\,  for  collecting  agricultural  facts 
by  means  of  tours,  designed  specially  lor  thai  pur- 
pose. Excellent  as  was  his  object,  and  forcibly  as  he 
urged  it,  his  plan  could  not  be  carried  through  alone, 
nor  by  the  labors  of  any  one  person.  Uut,  it  connect- 
ed with  the  publication  of  a  journal,  and  the  journeys 
in  search  of  facts  were  made  by  many  persons,  each 
performing  a  limited  part  of  a  general  and  concerted 
plan,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  difficulties  would 
be  removed,  and  the  most  valuable  ends  might  be 
reached.  In  Young's  Farmer's  Calendar,  a  work  in- 
tended to  point  out  the  opeialions  suitable  for  any 
month  in  the  year,  one  of  the  directions  given  to  the 
farmer  at  some  season  of  leisure,  is''lo  take  his  horse, 
and  go  to  see  what  his  neighbors  are  engaged  about." 
If  this  advice  was  frecjuently  followed,  whether 
among  our  neighbors,  or  at  a  distance  from  home,  we 
would  seldom  fail  to  gather  informaiion  enough  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  the  journey.  Far  more  valuable 
would  be  the  results,  if  such  tours  of  examination 
were  made  systematically,  and  the  leports  of  all  com- 
bined, for  the  benefit  of  all.  Such  surveys  would  not 
only  draw  forth  every  valuable  fact  and  process  now 
known  to  any  of  us,  but  would  bring  to  light,  valua- 
ble and  extensive  resources  of  our  country  that  are 
scarcely  thought  of.  The  existence  and  value  of  vast 
quantities  of  mineral  manures,  of  dift'erent  kinds,  now 
almost  unknown  to  their  possessors — the  practicabi- 
lity of  draining  by  connected  efforts,  our  extensive 
swamps,  which  now  only  serve  to  poison  the  air — the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  many  public  improve- 
ments, important  to  agriculture  and  to  the  common- 
wealth— are  only  a  few  of  the  many  items  of  infor- 
mation that  might  be  expected  from  these  surveys. 

The  whole  scheme  that  1  have  proposed  would  re- 
quire for  its  complete  execution,  agents,  who  would 
bring  together  and  combine  zeal,  energy,  and  intelli- 
gence: but  the  beneficial  resuhs  to  be  expected  pro- 
mise ample  compensation  to  the  undertakers  for  their 
labors,  as  well  as  to  the  public  for  its  patronage. 

CoiiN  Pl.^.nter. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

ROTATION  OF  CROP.S. 
That  crops  deteriorate  when  continued  in  the  same 
field  successive  years,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  ob- 
serving farmer;  and  yet  it  is  never  sulliciently  regard- 
ed in  practice.  The  Hollanders  do  not  permit  flax  to 
grow  in  the  same  field  ottener  than  once  in  10  or  12 
years,  upon  the  principle  that  it  requires  this  time  to 
restore  lo  the  soil  the  specific  food  required  fur  the 
flax,  and  which  had  been  exhan.sted  by  the  preceding 
crop.  Good  husbandry  requires,  that  not  only  two 
crops  of  the  same  species,  but  of  similar  character, 
say  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  should  not  succi-ed 
each  other,  as  these  in  a  measure  exhaust  the  soil  of 
like  properties  Judge  Peters  laid  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damental rule,  that  two  crops  of  grain  should  never  be 
grown  in  succession  in  the  same  field.  Our  farm  crops, 
3S  regards  rotation,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.  grains,  grasses  and  roots,  and  these  again  subdi- 
vided; and  I  would  let  no  two  of  any  one  class  fol- 
low.    If  manure  is  applied  in  an  unfermented  state  to 


the  roots  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  all  hoed  crops, 
weeds  will  be  destroyed,  the  manure  incorporated 
wiih  the  soil,  and  its  advantages  to  the  hoed  crops  be 
a  clear  saving. 

But  the  object  of  penning  this  article  is  to  impress 
upon  gardeners  the  necessity  of  alternating,  to  ensuro 
good  crops.  It  often  happens  that  particular  portions 
of  the  garden  are  assigned  to  the  same  vegetable  for 
successive  years;  and  as  this  portion  of  ground  gene- 
rally receives  an  annual  dressing  of  manure,  the  im- 
portance of  alternating  is  not  so  apparent.  Without 
due  lefleclion,  I  adopted  this  too  common  praclice,and 
had  my  onion  quarter,  beet  quarter,  melon  quarter,  &.c. 
which  have  been  planted  with  those  vegetables  al- 
most exclusively  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Notwith- 
standing I  manured  highly,  I  was  astonished  that  my 
crops  every  year  grew  worse,  till  from  this  very  inferior 
quality,  1  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  cause,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  I  became  convinced,  that  the 
principle  of  alternation,  which  1  knew  was  beneficial 
in  farm  operatlon.s,  should  be  applied  also  to  the  gar- 
den. I  planted  my  onions,  beets,  carrots,  &e.  on  new 
ground,  although  the  former,  1  had  understood,  should 
always  be  continued  on  the  same  plat.  The  result  of 
the  change  is,  that  these  vegetables  have  nearly  quad- 
rupled in  product. 

Grisenlhwacte  maintains  that  the  same  crop  may 
be  taken  successively  from  one  field;  provided  we 
know  the  specific  food  which  such  crop  requires,  and 
supply  it  in  sufficient  quantity  annually.  He  says 
the  specific  food  of  wheat  is  sulphateof  lime,  and  ani- 
mal matters  that  afford  nitrogen;  that  of  barley,  com- 
mon nine  (saltpetre,)  that  of  sanfoin,  clover,  &,c. 
gypsum.  Sic.  Ijut  until  we  become  so  learned  in 
chemistry  as  to  know  the  specific  food  which  each  re- 
quires, it  will  be  discreet  to  pursue  the  course  which 
nature  suggests,  that  ot  alternation.  B. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL   PREMIUM. 

Mr.  Goodsell:  Bloomjidd,  Sept.  n,  1S32. 

As  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  transmutation  of 
wheal  into  chess  appear  to  be  nearly  e.xhausted,  and 
the  matter  remaining  as  undelermined  as  when  the 
theory  was  first  started,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to 
the  agricultural  community,  that  it  should  be  known 
how  chess  is  produced,  whether  from  its  own  seed  or 
from  wheat.  If  from  its  own  seed,  then  they  might 
guard  against  its  increase  by  entirely  cleansing  their 
seed  wheat  of  it,  and  destroying  such  plants  as  spring 
up  before  the  seed  has  rijiened;  but  if  it  is  produced 
from  wheat,  then  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  cause  of 
this  change,  or  by  what  course  of  cultivation  it  can 
be  accomplished.  It  a]i))ears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
advocates  of  this  theory,  that  there  are  several  ways 
of  propagating  chess  from  wheat,  either  one  of  which, 
if  well  understood,  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
others: — therefore,  as  an  encouragement  to  men  of  in- 
genuity in  such  matters,  to  investigate  it  more  close- 
ly, I  offer  to  pay  lo  any  person  who  shall  dis- 
cover the  process  of  culiivaiing  wheat  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  change  to  chess,  the  sum  of  fif- 
ty dollars,  on  his  producing  proof  positive  of  the  fact. 
H.  Chapin. 

Note. — Mr.  Chapin  has  been  induced  to  make  the 
above  oflfer  from  a  belief,  that  even  the  circulation  of 
such  an  unsupported  tale  does  much  evil  lo  the  farm- 
ing interest  of  our  country — for  so  far  as  it  gains  cre- 
dence, so  far  the  necessity  of  close  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  our  seed  wheat  appears  useless.  Facts 
in  such  cases  are  certainly  desirable. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

Ft  has  been  discovered  that  the  hollyhock,  {Althaea 
rosea)  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  flax.  Several  in- 
dividuals have  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  and 
at  present,  it  holds  out  every  prospect  of  fully  answer- 
ing their  highest  expectations.— //or.  Reg. 


HORTICUI.TURX:. 


THE  VINE. 

[The  following  is  the  answer  of  Ine  editor  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  to  our  queries  as  to  the  kinds  of  for- 
eign grapes  that  bear  the  winters  of  the  western  part  of 
New  York.] 

The  following  are  among  the  varieties  of  European 
grapes,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  village  of 
Rochester  and  its  vicinity,  for  several  years  pasl;and, 
although  many  have  practised  covering  them  in  the 
fall, others  have  allowed  them  to  remain  uncovered 
during  the  winter,  and  have  even  declared  that  they 
thought  they  succeeded  better  than  those  which  were 
covered:  white  sweet  water,  white  or  golden  chass&- 
las,  white  frontignac,  and  niunier.  All  these  with- 
stood the  winters  of  1830  and  1831  without  injury. 
Although  the  past  winter  was  more  severe,  and  in- 
jured vines  more  than  any  for  many  years,  yet  we  es- 
amined  a  munier  vine  a  few  days  since,  which  re- 
mained on  an  arched  trellis  during  the  winter  with- 
out any  material  injury,  and  is  now  loaded  with  a  fine 
crop  of  grapes. — The  vine  was  only  three  years  old. 
and  we  think  has  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  clus- 
ters upon  it.  We  have  examined  some  sweet  water 
grapes  that  were  not  covered,  that  produce  a  few  clus- 
ters; but  most  of  them  that  were  left  standing  were 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  We  examined  some  in 
the  spring,  which  were  merely  taken  from  the  trellis 
and  laid  upon  the  ground  without  covering,  which 
were  in  as  fine  condition  as  those  which  had  been  co- 
vered. Most  of  our  native  grapes  endure  our  winters 
perfectly  well. 

The  editor  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  winters 
in  the  Genesee  country,  although  much  longer  than 
they  are  in  Maryland,  are  not  so  changeable.  By  ex- 
amining our  meteorological  table,  he  will  find  that  for 
two  months  during  the  past  mid-winter,  the  thermo- 
meter was  rarely  above  the  freezing  point.  During 
the  last  of  autumn,  the  atmosphere  on  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Ontario  becomes  quite  humid,  and  as  winter 
approaches,  is  almost  continually  filled  with  frost  or 
snow,  which  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  having 
that  influence  at  mid  day,  that  it  does  as  far  south  as 
Baltimore,  where  the  almosphere  is  comparatively 
clear,  and  very  few  days  pass  but  what  trees  are 
thawed,  at  least  upon  the  south  side,  however  severe 
the  evenings  may  have  been  which  preceded  it.  In 
the  Genesee  country,  there  is  not  as  much  freezing 
weather,  when  the  ground  is  bare,  as  at  Baltimore,  as 
the  transition  from  autumn  to  winter  weather  is  more 
sudden.  Afier  the  ground  has  once  become  frozen 
in  the  fore  part  of  winter,  the  frost  rarely  leaves  it 
until  it  is  covered  with  its  "fleecy  mantle,"  after 
which,  the  ground  beneath  the  snow  becomes  mostly 
thawed,  and  often  remains  so  during  much  of  the  win- 
ter. From  the  changes  ot  temperature  which  take 
place  during  the  month  of  March,  we  think  that  ten- 
der plants  suffer  more  in  this  latitude,  than  they  do 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  mmths 
of  January  and  February. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

Tuscarora,  Liv.  Co.,  Sept.  f3,  1S32. 
Sir, — Having  noticed  considerable  in  your  paper 
respecting  the  management  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
the  manufacturing  of  the  silk,  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
a  few  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  Persons  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  business  would  suppose,  (by  readino-some 
of  the  articles  in  print,)  that  the  process  was  very 
difficult;  but  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  bu- 
siness, consider  it  very  simple  and  easy  to  be  attained. 
For  a  proof  of  the  same,  1  send  you  a  skein  of  silk, 
which  I  had  manufactured  by  one  unexperienced  in 
the  business.  I  raised  about  one  hundred  worms  this 
season;  my  trees  being  very  young,  they  did  not  yield 
food  for  but  a  few  worms.     Our  climate  and  soil  is 
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very  natural  for  the  rearing  of  the  inuluerry  iroe.  It 
is  a  niul-li  hardier  tree  than  the  peach  or  quince. — 
My  peach  and  quince,  standino;  side  by  side  to  my 
mulberry  trees,  were  injured  twice  as  much  by  the 
severity  of  the  past  winter  as  my  mulberry  trees  are, 
aUhmiiih  the  former  are  two  or  three  years  the  oldest. 
i  would  recomminil  to  the  enterprising  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  Genesee  country,  who  have  one  acre 
of  land  to  spare,  to  devote  it  to  a  mulberry  orchard, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  receive  great  pr.  fit  from 
it.  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  set  on  rich  land, 
that  the  growth  of  the  tree  may  be  more  rapid,  and 
the  leaves  much  larger.  I  have  about  three  hundred 
rery  thrifty  trees  of  the  secnnd  year's  growth. 

£.  B. 
The  specimen  of  silk  sent  by  our  correspondent  E. 
B..  we  have  exhibited  to  several  mechanics  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  article,  who  have  pronounced  it 
an  excellent  specimen  of  American  silk.  The  thread 
is  very  even  and  strong;  but  is  twisted  more  than  the 
Italian  silk.  As  the  first  eftort  of  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  ii,  it  is  certainly  a 
much  finer  article  than  could  have  been  expected. 


(From  Flint's  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
SPLENDID  FLO'WER. 

Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one, 
lliat  for  magnificence  and  beauty  stands  unrivalled 
and  alone.  \\  e  have  seen  it  on  the  middle  and  south- 
ern waters,  but  of  the  greatest  size  and  splendor  on 
the  bayous  and  lakes  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  differ- 
ent popular  names.  The  upper  Indians  call  it  pa- 
nocco.  It  is  distinguished  by  botanists  by  the  name 
nymphea  nehimho.  It  rises  from  a  root  resembling 
the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and  from  depths  in  the 
water  Irom  two  or  three  to  ten  feet.  It  has  an  ellip- 
tical, smooth  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest 
being  of  the  sizo  of  a  parasol.  These  muddy  bayous 
and  stagnant  waters  are  often  so  covered  with  the 
leaves,  that  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the  sur- 
face of  them,  without  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water. 
The  flowers  are  enlarged  copies  of  the  nymphea  odo- 
rata,  or  New  England  pond  lily.  They  have  a  cup 
of  the  same  elegant  conformation,  and  all  the  brilliant 
white  and  yellow  of  that  flower.  They  want  the 
ambrosial  Iragrance  of  the  pond  lily,  and  resemble  in 
this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their  size,  the  flowers  of 
the  laurel  magnolia.  On  the  >vhole,  they  are  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  that  we  have  seen. 
They  have  their  home  in  dead  takes,  in  the  centre  of 
cypress  swamps.  Musquetoes  swarm  above.  Ob 
scene  fowls  and  carrion  vultures  wheel  their  flights 
over  them.  Alligators  swim  among  their  roots;  and 
moccasin  snakes  bask  on  their  leaves.  In  such  lonely 
and  repulsive  situations,  under  such  circumstances 
and  for  such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the  most  gaudy 
and  brilliant  di.splay  of  flowers  in  the  creation.  In 
tlie  capsule  are  imbedded  from  four  to  si.\  acorn-shap- 
ed seeds,  which  the  Indians  roast  and  eat,  when 
green;  or  they  are  dried  and  eaten  as  nuts,  or  are 
pulverised  into  meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread. 


(From  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.) 
ISABELLA  GRAPE. 

Mr.  Edward  Dodson  of  this  city,  (Cinn.)  possesses 
a  vine  of  the  Isabella  grape;  that  was  noticed  in  the 
Western  Tiller  of  Sept.  4ih,  ISiO.as  havinga  length 
of  vine  of  1,7  14  feet,  and  producing  13,7  I-' brunches  of 
grapes,  being  an  average  of  8  bunches  to  each  foot  of 
vine,  the  bunches  averaging  JO  grapes  each.  This 
spring  Mr.  Dodson  pruned  this  vine  down  to  2,000 
feet,  it  having  grown  to  a  much  greater  length.  Its 
product  this  season  being  equal  to  the  average  of  1829, 
gives  16,000  bunches.  He  has  another  vine,  a  cut- 
ting, planted  four  years  since,  that  has  grown  in 
length,  and  produces  grapes  in  proportion  to  its  age. 
The  grapes  on  both  are  at  least  as  fine  as  are  produc- 
ed by  Tine*  trained  to  stakes  and  close  pruned,  the 


method  generally  recommended  to  produce  fine 
grapes.  These  two  vines  furnish  a  magnificent  de- 
monstration that  over  pruning  is  not  the  proper  mode 
of  grape  culture  in  the  west.  ISlr.  Doilson  slates,  a 
strong  circumstance  in  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  this  conclusion — his  brother  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  the  same  grape  trained  to  stakes,  they 
have  hitherto  been  rather  unproductive,  and  frequent- 
ly mildewed. 


RURAI.  ECONOlVtV. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Smith:  Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Jliig.  25,  1332. 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  17th  inst.  has  been  very 
lately  received.     The  ram  you   wish   to  procure  for 

Col. ,  can  be  delivered   in  Alexandria  in  the 

course  of  September.  His  price  will  be  equal  to  that 
charged  Col.  Freeman  a  year  or  two  since,  fSO,  with 
the  iucideiUal  expenses  of  §5. 

My  uniform  price  for  a  ram  is  jJ25,  after  the  first 
fleece  is  removed,  when  I  consider  him  fairly  in  a 
saleable  stale.  Much  may  be  inferred  then,  as  to  the 
future  turn  out  ol  the  animal.  JNluch  more, — when 
he  shall  have  yielded  h;s  second  fleece — then  $40  will 
be  required.  When  the  third  is  shorn,  $50,  at  which 
period  a  ram  will  have  exhibited  his  excellencies  or 
his  defects,  when  no  breeder  would  think  of  selling 
animals  with  material  faults,  since  it  would  be  too  late 
to  apologise  for  them  by  the  real  or  imaginary  suppo- 
sition, they  will  oulgruw  it,  or  fill  up  in  some  parti- 
cular puiiii,  &.C.  &.C.  It  will  then  be, a  matter  of  no 
litlle  importance  to  a  purchasing  breeder  who  can 
make  a  proper  distinction  between  a  very  good  animal 
and  a  very  superior  one,  to  obtain  such  as  Will  be  as 
free  from  defects  as  possible,  although  he  pay  a  small 
additional  price.  I  have  said  somewhere  in  the 
Farmei,  that  it  is  impossible  lor  any  one  to  pronounce 
wilh  certainty  on  the  general  qualities  of  an  animal, 
merely  from  his  youihtul  exhibition.  I  am  confirmed 
by  fuither  experience  in  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
particularly  in  relation  to  sheep.  But  if  they  have 
been  uniformly  disposed  to  keep  in  good  order  on  mo- 
derate keep,  and  continue  to  sustain  their  promised 
reputation  by  an  exhibition  of  pron.inency  in  the  ma- 
terial points,  and  do  not  degenerate  in  their  wool, 
they  may  well  be  trusted  at  or  about  three  years  old. 
1  believe  I  may  chiefly  attribute  my  success  in  sheep 
breeding,  to  the  circumstance  of  turning  out  all  my 
ram  lambs,  marking  with  my  eye  half  a  dozen,  more 
or  less,  of  the  most  superior  at  the  fiisl  shearing  when 
the  best  opportunity  i.s  afforded  ol  examining  and 
comparing  their  wool  — then  undergoing  almost  every 
day  an  examination  and  companion,  until  a  second 
shearing  tests  more  fully  their  value  in  regard  to  wool, 
and  affords  a  further  ana  more  critical  examination  of 
the  frame,  carriage,  &c.  Sic.  It  sometimes  happens 
in  the  course  of  the  third  year,  that  some  one  point 
meets  with  a  decline  (how,  or  why,  is  more  a  matter 
of  speculation  than  certainty,  I  believe,  however,  some 
of  the  learned  may  investigate  it  wilh  philusophical 
precision,  and  decide  on  it  wilh  an  air  of  absolute 
truth,)  and  on  thecunlrary,  thai  where  there  has  been 
a  defect,  time  has  so  remoJelled  it,  as  to  bring  it  into 
symmetry  with  the  rest.  1  breed  sometimes  two  or 
three  years  from  the  same  ram,  or  as  long  as  he  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  other,  and  his  progeny  do  him 
increasing  credit,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  To 
increase  chances  of  improvement  by  crosses,  I  occa- 
sionally introduce  some  half-bred  from  my  neighbors' 
flocks,  gotten  by  rams  loaned  lor  the  especial  purpose 
of  selecting  a  few  to  get  a  cross  or  two  from — then 
turning  them  auay,  and  breeding  in  and  in  for  a  while, 
according  to  circumstances. 

1  have  thought  it  proper  to  say  thus  much  for  the 
convenience  and  benefit  of  purchasers  and  breeders 
and  it  may  be  well,  whenever  application  is  made, 
that  the  views  of    the  breeder  be  signified,  not  only 


in  regard  to  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  mutton  or 
wool,  hut  any  hints  which  may  be  advantageously 
applied  in  respect  to  form  as  a  matter  of  lasto  will 
not  be  neglected — for  instance,  there  may  bo  two  ani- 
mals of  the  same  real  value,  hut  diflTering  in  their  ap- 
pearance, the  one  having  a  longer  body,  the  other 
making  up  in  breadth  for  the  deficiency  in  length — 
hut  here  an  advantage  may  be  derived  added  to  taste; 
it  the  flock  to  be  improved  have  short  bodies,  use  the 
ram  to  give  them  moie  length  — if  long,  it  follows  of 
consequence  that  bulk  will  be  the  must  appropriate 
cross.  But  I  must  stop,  and  you  will  perceive,  sir, 
how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  deal  in  monosyllables  only, 
whenever  this  subject  is  touched  from  abroad,  long, 
and  frequent  reflections  on  its  extensive  importance, 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  vivid  and  happy  imagination 
on  its  practical  benefits,  and  the  enchanting  scenery 
of  beautifully  white"*  flocks  spread  over  the  deep  green 
fields,  I  trust  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  my 
detaining  you  so  long  on  the  simple  question,  will  you 
furnish  me  wilh  a  first  rate  ram?  and  also  for  the  re- 
quest to  give  this  note  a  corner  in  the  Farmer. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

R.  K.  Meadb. 


(From  the  Mass.  Agricul.  Repository  and  Journal.) 

BEE-MOTH. 

The  best  method  of  uestroti.ng  the  Bee-motb, 

OR  OF  PREVE^TI.^G  ITS  RAVAGES  A.MO.NG  Be^B, 
Br  JA.\1ES  THACHER. 

Plymouth,  Oct.  SO,  1831. 

The  whole  tribe  of  flies  and  moths  propagate  their 
species  by  eggs,  which  the  females  deposit  in  situa- 
tions and  substances  in  which  offspring  caterpillar 
may  find  its  appropriate  food,  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
closed. The  female  moth  is  endowed  ^y  the  all-wise 
Author  of  its  existence,  wilh  a  most  wonderful  saga- 
city and  skill,  in  anticipating  the  wants  of  the  young 
grubs,  when  they  escape  from  the  eggs  and  have  no 
mother  to  direct  or  provide  for  them.  The  numerous 
species  of  moths  and  butterflies  seldom  live  more  than 
a  few  days  alter  depositing  their  eggs  for  a  future 
progeny.  The  period  at  which  the  eggs  are  hatched 
after  deposition,  depends  much  on  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere;  by  exposure  to  the  cold  of  an  ice- 
house in  summer,  the  hatching  may  be  retarded,  as  it 
may  be  hastened  by  a  healed  atmosphere  in  winter  or 
spring.  In  general,  the  eggs  of  moths  remain  locked 
up  during  winter,  in  the  secure  spot  which  the  mo- 
ther insect  had  selected,  and  are  hatched  into  grubs 
or  worms  by  the  genial  heat  of  spring. 

The  silkworm  moth,  when  unrestrained  in  its  na- 
tural habits,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  carefully  glues  them  to  the  leaves,  that  they  may 
pot  be  shaken  off  by  the  wind  or  washed  away  by 
rains;  and  the  larva;,  as  soon  as  disclosed,  finds  its 
nutriment  in  the  leaf  by  which  it  is  sustained.  The 
moth  that  produces  the  caterpillar  (Phalmnanemtria,') 
and  that  which  produces  the  canker  worm  (Phakena 
verna'a  peckii,)  attach  their  eggs  to  the  branches  of 
fruit  trees,  that  the  en.~uing  vernal  heat  may  bring 
the  young  brood  into  existence,  where  they  find  their 
food  in  the  buds,  and  leaves  just  expanding.  The 
moth  from  which  conies  the  worm  called  the  borer, 
and  the  insect  from  which  proceeds  the  peach  tree 
worm,  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bark  of  trees,  that 
the  larvae  may  penetrate  into  its  substance  for  sup- 
port. 'I  he  mischievous  curculio slings  the  younf  fruit 
and  deposits  its  eggs,  where  the  young  rnaggot  will 
find  its  nutriment,  and  at  the  same  time  its  vehicle  to 
convey  it  to  the  earth  for  a  more  permanent  residence. 
The  diminutive  moth  whose  progeny  preys  upon  wool- 
len clolh,  selects  that  article  as  a  nidus  for  her  eggs. 
To  these  instances  numerous  others  might  be  added. 

The  true  bee-moth,  according  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris, 
the  Phakena  tinae  ccreanea  of  Linnsus,  is  a  native 


»  As  white  as  the  fineness  and  closeness  of  the  fleece 
will  possibly  permit. 
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of  Europe,  but  has  been  intruduced  and  naturalized  in 
our  country.  Tliis  insect  makes  its  appearance  in 
April,  or  Mav,  according  to  the  warmth  ot  llieseason, 
and  cunlinues  it3dei)redations  among  bees  till  October. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  miller  or  nocturnal 
butterfly,  the  same  that  we  see  fluttering  about  our 
lights  in  a  summer's  evening.  It  is  smaller  than  a 
bee,  of  a  grayish  color,  paler  towards  the  head,  glossy 
brown  or  jiurplish  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  uings. 
They  have  four  wings,  but  seldom  soar  high  in  the 
air;  tliey  are  frequently  seen  attached  to  some  sub- 
stance, apparently  motionless,  but  on  the  approach  of 
danger  they  instantly  leap  ofl'  with  great  rapidity. 

U'hese  pernicious  insects  discover  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition to  molest  bees,  and  propagate  their  species  in 
beehives.  'I'hey  lie  concealed  in  the  grass  during 
the  day,  and  efl'uct  their  mischievous  purjiose  in  the 
nighl,  when,  by  the  aid  ol  a  light,  they  may  be  seen 
in  great  numbers,  hovering  about  the  upiary,  to  which 
they  are  allured  by  the  sweet  odor  Iroin  the  hives. 
The  female  moth  makes  every  ellort  to  deposit  her 
eggs  within  the  hive,  but  failing  to  find  admittance, 
she  lays  them  about  the  lower  edges  and  crevices,  as 
near  the  entrance  as  she  can;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, probably,  that  they  are  carried  into  the  hive  tiy 
the  legs  of  the  bees.  The  eggs  are,  according  to  tlie 
course  of  nature,  hatched  into  caterpillars  or  worms, 
having  sixteen  leet  and  a  reddish  head;  these  crea- 
tures soon  wend  their  way  into  the  hive;  and  not  un- 
frequently  they  have  been  known,  with  their  strong 
jaws,  to  cut  a  channel  of  their  own  size  through  tlie 
substance  of  an  inch  board,  to  obtain  admittance — 
These  worms,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  construct  an 
oblong  oval  pod  or  cocoon,  in  which  they  envelope 
themselves.  In  this  situation  they  continue  to  en- 
large and  extend  their  covering,  leaving  an  ojiening 
for  the  liead;  and  while  in  tlieir  armor,  inus  lormed, 
they  are  perfectly  secure  from  any  annoyance  Irom 
the  bees,  'lliey  feed  on  the  wax  and  comb,  devour- 
ing and  gnawing  down  the  cells  which  coniain  ihe 
eggs  ana  the  young  bees,  until  they  are  wholly  de- 
stroyed. At  length  the  caterpillars  are  changed  into 
a  chrysalis  slate,  their  bodies  are  conlraclefl  wilhiu 
their  cocoon,  they  cease  to  leed,  and  in  Uue  liine  are 
transformed  into  a  winged  insect,  the  true  bee  moth. 
Here  the  insects  continue  to  increase  in  number,  till 
the  wlioie  order  and  economy  ot  the  domicil  is  inter- 
rupted; and  the  bees,  being  uveipowered,  either  die, 
or  in  despair  quit  their  hive  to  the  enemy,  the  first  or 
second  year  ol  their  attack. 

The  uiotha  disclosed  troin  the  cocoons,  seek  an  exit 
from  the  hive,  when  they  couple;  and  the  lemales, 
having  deposited  their  eggs  in  a  suitable  nidus,  soon 
perish,  leaving  in  the  hive  in  autumn  a  numerous  pro- 
geny to  be  translormed  into  their  perfect  state  in  the 
ensuing  sjiring.  The  moths,  thus  transformed,  pur- 
sue the  same  train  of  actions  to  propagate  the  species, 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  parent  insects  of  the 
preceding  year;  and  it  is  not  impiubable,  that  two  or 
more  generations  are  reared  in  iuccession,  the  same 
season.  These  destruciive  irhsects  are  more  jirevalent 
in  some  local  situations  than  in  others;  in  some  places 
the  stock  of  bees  is  entirely  annihilated,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  cultivate  them  are  abandoned. 

'I'he  leniale  moth  is  remarkably  fertile,  laying  400 
or  500  eggs  in  a  season,  'i  he  precise  time  when  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs,  and  tlie  time  required  for 
their  halcliing,  has  hiUierlo  eluded  my  research;  but 
1  have  known  moths  to  appear  early  in  Apnl,  and  at 
one  tune  have  seen  a  worm  thrusl  outof  a  hive  by  the 
bees  ill  the  month  of  March.  'I'he  process,  both  of 
hatching  and  transformation,  is  promoted  by  the  heat 
within  the  hive.  There  is  always  in  the  hive  with 
the  moths  and  grubs  a  quantity  of  web,  resembling 
that  of  the  spider,  the  use  of  which,  as  1  conceive,  is 
to  entangle  the  eggs  to  prevent  iheiu  from  being 
spread  abroad  and  lost,  and  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  cradle 
for  the  young  grubs.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
1828, 1  perceived  on  the  floor  board  of  a  hive,  a  mass 
of  web  in  which  were  numerous  grubs,  from  the  size 


of  a  needle's  point  to  that  of  an  half  inch  in  length. 
When  this  web  is  observed  in  or  about  a  hive,  it  may 
be  certainly  known  that  the  hive  is  infested  with  in- 
sects. 1  inclosed  a  number  of  full-grown  caterpillars 
in  a  box  for  experiment.  They  immediately  spun 
1  heir  cocoons,  in  which  they  enveloped  themselves, 
and  in  this  chrysalis  state  they  remained  till  July  and 
August,  when  they  made  an  aperture  with  their 
head,  through  which  they  escaped,  and  expanding 
their  wings,  launched  into  the  air.  Thus  the  disgust- 
ing cater(iillar,  which  so  lately  cre|it  on  sixteen  feet, 
now  is  seen  to  fly  with  the  gracefulness  and  ease  pe- 
culiar to  the  butterfly,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
active  of  Ihe  winged  insects.  Here  we  may  recog- 
nise the  Deity  in  his  wonderful  v/orks! 

In  October,  1830,  I  took  from  a  beehive  which  I 
purchased,  about  twenty  cocoons  containing  chrysalis, 
put  them  into  a  box  glazed  on  one  side,  and  kept  them 
in  moderate  temperature  through  the  winter.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  they  were  transformed 
into  winged  ir.olbs,  a  part  of  which  were  double  the 
size  of  others,  probably  designalive  of  Ihe  difl'erent 
sexes;  but  I  was  surprised  looLiserve  one  among  them 
a  beautiful  snow-white  miller.  I  put  a  quantity  of 
honeycomb  in  the  box,  with  the  hcjpe  of  procuring  a 
nursery,  that  I  might  be  able  to  discover  their  habits 
and  mode  oi  propagation,  but  they  survived  but  a 
few  days. 

Mcllwds  hy  which  the  bee-moth  may  be  destroyed. 

The  extermination  of  this  deslructive  species  of 
insects  is  absolutely  impracticable,  by  any  means  that 
art  can  devise;  but  their  number  may  be  considerably 
diminished  in  any  local  situation,  and  their  ravages 
among  apiaries  may  be  entirely  prevented.  liotiles, 
with  a  little  honey  orsyrupat  the  bottom,  placed  near 
the  hives,  will  entrap  multitudes.  If  open  shallow 
vessels,  containing  a  mixture  of  sweetened  water,  to 
a  pint  of  which  a  gill  of  vinegar  be  added,  are  placed 
within  their  range,  they  will  be  enticed  to  sip  ihe  li- 
quor, by  which  they  will  become  intoxicated  and 
drowned  by  hundreds.  They  should  be  burnt  the 
next  morning,  lest  by  the  heat  of  thesun  and  air  they 
become  resuscitated.  If  lights  were  placed  near  the 
hivts,  a  still  greater  number  would  be  allured  to  the 
iraps,  where  they  may  be  destroyed. 

\Vhen  these  insects  have  got  possession  of  a  hive, 
they  cannot  by  any  means  in  our  power  be  expelled; 
the  only  remedy  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  bees 
intu  another  hive.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose that  any  article  could  be  applied  to  the  insect, 
while  in  the  cocoon  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  that 
would  efl'ect  its  destruction.  Common  salt  has  been 
recommended,  but  1  have  enclosed  the  worms  in  a 
box,  containing  marine  salt,  and  they  have  covered 
themselves  with  their  web  and  remained  there  six 
months,  when  they  were  transformed  into  the  miller. 
I  have  put  them  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  salts,  and 
even  potash,  and  lliey  have  escaped  with  impunity. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  inulility  of  all  our  means 
to  ettect  Ihe  destruction  of  the  bee-moth,  it  only  re- 
mains to  describe  the  most  efteclual  expedient  to  pre 
vent  its  ravages  among  oui  apiaries. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  instinctive  habits  of 
the  female  moth  for  the  propagation  of  her  species, 
will  indicate  the  nmst  successlul  mode  of  proceedure. 
It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  female  selects 
an  appropriate  situation  as  a  nidus  for  her  eggs;  she 
discovers  a  partiality  for  the  floor  of  the  beehive,  an- 
ticipating the  sweets  of  its  contents  for  her  dainty  oil- 
spring.  Secluded  from  Ihe  interior  of  the  hive,  she 
deposits  her  eggs  about  its  edges,  and  in  crevices  as 
near  its  entrance  as  possible,  trusting  to  the  instinctive 
faculty  of  her  progeny  to  seek  their  way  into  the  hive. 
From  all  my  observations,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  moths  enter  beehives  by  the  common 
entrance.  The  bees  have  constantly  stationed  at 
their  avenue  a  powerful  and  vigilant  guard,  and  on 
the  approach  of  a  moth,  a  mutual  alarm  and  commo- 
tion is  observable,  and  the  assailant  is  soon  obliged  to 
retreat.      In  locations,  however,  where   moths   are 


very  numerous,  they  may  out-general  their  opposers, 
and  obtain  an  entrance.  From  the  foregoing  conside- 
rations it  must  appear  obvious,  that  the  only  effectual 
method  to  secure  the  hives  from  the  ravages  of  the 
great  enemy  to  bees,  consists  in  a  close  house  to  se- 
clude them  from  all  access.  This  unquestionably  af- 
fords Ihe  only  defence,  and  combines  all  the  requisite 
advantages. 

From  three  year?  experience,  I  can  affirm  that  this 
]jlan  has  answered  my  full  expectations,  and  I  can  re- 
ly upon  it  as  a  perfect  security.  1  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  my  a|iiary  is  in  the  least  infested  with 
the  injects.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  house 
which  I  have  found  convenient,  is  in  length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  hives  which  it  is  to  contain; 
the  width  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the  height 
about  two  and  a  half  feet,  for  a  tingle  tier  of  hives, 
with  a  roof  sloping  in  front.  The  front  part  should 
be  entirely  closed,  having  apertures  at  proper  distances 
to  correspond  with  the  mouths  of  the  several  hives 
to  be  placed  within.  The  ouilet  from  the  hive  and 
from  the  house,  should  be  a  little  sloping  downwards, 
that  the  bees  may  with  greater  lacility  remove  ob- 
no.vious  substances,  and  be  better  enabled  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies.  The  whole  wall 
on  the  back  part  should  consist  of  doors  furnished  with 
hinges  and  fastenings.  The  house  is  to  be  placed  on 
posts  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  set  into  the 
ground  and  secured  fiiim  being  turned  over  by  the 
wind.  The  doors  may  be  shut  or  left  open  in  the 
day,  as  circumstances  may  require,  loth  winter  and 
summer;  and  if  thought  necessary,  a  grating  may  be 
placed  before  the  avenue  at  night.  Instead  of  the 
house  just  described,  the  hives  might  be  placed  in  an 
upper  apartment  in  an  outhouse;  and  the  height  from 
the  ground  would  afford  additional  security  against 
the  rnolh.  As  a  further  precaution,  it  may  be  recom- 
mended to  whitewash  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
floor  board,  which  should  also  be  changed  frequently. 


(From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.) 
CASTOR  OIL  FROM  CASTOR  BEANS. 

An  improvcmail  in  the  process  of  mailing  warmprcs- 
scd  Cistor  Oil  from  Custor  Beans,  invented  or  dis- 
covered by  Ti.MoTHY  Pharo,  of  Tiickerlon,  JYew 
Jersey. 

Specification. — A  kiln  built  of  bricks,  about  five 
by  six  feet  square,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high,  is  to 
be  erected,  and  to  be  covered  with  tin  or  sheet  iron,  sup- 
ported by  small  iron  bars  across  the  top.  A  wooden 
frame,  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  is  placed  on  the 
edu^es  of  the  top  of  the  kiln,  to  confine  the  beans  on 
the  tin  floor,  while  warming.  A  large  sized  iron  stove 
is  to  be  inclosed  in  the  kiln,  with  the  stove  door  on  a 
line  with  one  end  of  the  kiln,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  the  fire,  to  raise  the  proper  heat.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  kiln,  a  small  iron  door  is  hung,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  and  shutting  occasionally,  to 
graduate  the  heat. 

When  preparing  to  press  the  oil  from  the  beans,  the 
beans  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  tin  or  sheet  iron  floor 
above  described,  where,  by  means  of  the  heat  raised 
by  the  fire  kept  up  in  the  stove,  the  beans  are  warm- 
ed to  any  degree  the  manufacturer  deems  proper,  and 
are  thence  removed  into  the  iron  churn  to  be  pressed 
with  an  iron  screw,  propelled  by  horse,  steam,  or 
water  power. 

The  above  described  process  of  procuring  the  oil 
from  the  beans,  is  new  and  to  be  preferred;  because, 

1st.  The  beans  are  more  expeditiously  warmed, 
and  saves  the  expense  of  the  labor  of  one  hand. 

2d.  All  danger  of  scorching  them  is  avoided,  and 
thereby  the  oil  is  saved  from  any  disagreeable  taste, 
and  procured  in  the  utmost  purity. 

3d.  The  beans  can  be  properly  warmed  and  dried 
for  pressing,  even  when  in  a  damp  state,  which  can- 
not be  done  by  a  cylinder. 

Tl.MOTHT  PhAEO. 
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(^From  llie  Vill.nge  Kccoid.) 

FINE  CATTLE. 

West-Chester  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  cat- 
tle markets  in  the  coninionweahh.  We  suppose  not 
less  than  loOO  oxen  and  steers,  were  at  tlie  ynrds  ol' 
our  nei";hbors  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and  most  ot 
Ihem  disposed  of  satisfactorily.  Amonij;  llie  number, 
were  ISti  from  Madison  county,  N.  Y., driven  by  Mr. 
Alpheus  Morse;  56  pair  of  which  were  working  oxen; 
and  we  think  a  more  just  proportioned  and  improved 
drove,  have  not  visited  any  market  for  many  years. — 
They  were  principally  if  not  entirely  sold  out,  at  the 
yard  of  William  Heed,  at  the  Green  Tree;  and  at 
prices  which  will  prubably  induce  tlicir  propria  tor  to 
visit  our  market  in  future  seasons.  One  pair  five 
years  old,  were  sold  for  jjlSO — and  ten  pairs  at  \ip 
wards  of  §100  per  yoke.  When  it  is  known  that 
very  fine  cattle  will  command  a  superior  price,  it 
should,  and  will  uisduubledly  offer  an  inducement  to 
those  who  raise  stock,  to  select  the  best  breeds. 


MXSCEXiIiAirEOUS. 

nc  e;ardeners  and  groicers  of  fruit  are  a  highly 
interesting  and  worthy  class  of  the  population  attach- 
ed to  our  large  cities  and  towns,  and  the  business  they 
are  engaged  in  aflords  a  coml'ortiible  subsistence  to  a 
large  number  of  persons — in  ordinary  times;  but  in 
these  e.'ilraordinary  times  of  the  cholera  their  business 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  destroyed,  and  all  the  labor 
and  patience  and  care  which  they  have  expended 
to  sopply  the  market  with  choice  plants  and  fruits  are 
nearly  w^isted.  They  deserve  great  comm'sseration, 
and  especially  such  of  them  as  are  dependent  on  the 
product  uf  their  gardens  and  orchards  to  obtain  the 
means  of  livelihood,  and  meet  their  various  pecuniary 
engagements.  We  would  bespeak,  on  behalf  of  this 
industrious  and  valuable  class  of  persons,  much  for- 
bearance and  kindness — if  needing  either.  The  sweat 
of  their  honest  brows  has  been  wasted — and  their 
most  careful  nursings  have  chiefly  produced  articles 
which  prudent  persons  reject, 

Thus  it  has  been  in  Europe.     A  late  London  paper 

observes  some  of  the  most  opulent  fruit  sellers  who 

had   supplied   the  London  market,  had  lost  JCIOO  a 

week,  on  account  of  the  cholera  interdiction  in  eating. 

[JVt/es'  Register. 


METKOKOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

For  9th  mo.  (September,)  183:,  kept  at  Clermont  .fhndrmy,  near  Philmlclphia.  by  S.  S.  Griscow. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Middlesex,  July  I  Sift,  1832. 
Sir, — I  have  lately  read  with  much  pleasure, 
Washington  Irvings  article  on  Forest  Trees,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  would  re- 
commend its  perusal  to  our  farmers  generally.  With 
modifications,  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our 
own  country.  Most  of  our  farms  contain  gullies  and 
other  spots,  inaccessible  to  the  plough;  these,  if  trans- 
planted with  a  few  of  the  yellow  locust,  would  in 
a  few  years  afford  an  invaluable  supply  of  the  best 
fencing  tirr.ber.  This  tree  may  likewise  be  set  in 
every  other  length  of  crooked  fence  around  the  farm, 
and  will  in  a  fevv  years  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of 
this  invaluable  timber,  besides  it  is  one  of  our  best 
ornamental  trees,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  our  rural  scenery.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  easi- 
ly propagated  and  spread,  and  I  think  should  be  more 
generally  attended  to.     Yours,  .     R.  M.  W. 

Milk  Powder. — Fresh  milk  slowly  evaporated 
over  a  fire  will  produce  a  dry  powder.  This  is  to  be 
pntina  bottle  and  closely  corked.  When  wished  for 
nse,  a  suitable  cjuantity  is  dissolved  in  water.  It  will, 
it  is  said,  have  the  taste  and  all  the  properties  of  milk. 

This  spring  Mr.  Letton,  of  this  city,  (Cincinnati) 
set  a  fig  cutting  in  a  pot,  which  has  produced  eight 
figs.  When  put  in  the  pot  it  was  about  two  inches 
above  ground,  it  is  now  fifteen. — Far.  and  Mechan. 
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summ.ary. 
Mean  at  sunrise,  56.86. 

"     "     P.  M.  72.8. 

"  for  the  month,  64.83. 
Maximum  heat  83°  on  16th. 
Minimum     "     42'^  on  14th. 
Range  "     41". 

Coldest  days  56°  on  13th,  14th,  and  26th. 
Warmest  day  73"  on  nth. 
Rain  on  eight  days. 
Electrical  phenomena  on  four  days. 
One  aurora  on  20lli. 

Wind  E.  of  meridian  on  nine  days  and  a  half. 
Wind  W.  of  meridian  on  twenty  days  and  a  half. 
Fair  weather  twenty-two  days. 
Cloudy     "      eight  days, 
Thermomer  below  or  at  55"  on  eleven  days. 
Thermometer  at  or  above  76  on  nine  days. 
Decrease  in  temperature  from  last  month  9.02. 
Colder  than  the  same  month  last  year  1.67. 
Frost  a  few   miles  north  of  us  on   four  mornings, 
though  none  was  seen  here. 

MEMORANDA. 

5th.  The  morning  very  cool — a  snow  storm  men- 
tioned in  Maine,  north  of  Portland. 

9th.  In  the  evening  the  reflection  at  sunset  over- 
spread the  whole  sky  upon  CS.  quite  to  the  eastern 
horizon.  Some  remarkably  large  atid  fine  peaches  in 
market  selling  at  the  rate  of  ft6  per  bushel.  Water- 
melons very  large  and  fine — sweet  potatoes  excellent 
and  very  abundant;  wild  grapes  in  profusion,  in  many 
places  the  vines  are  loaded. 

19th.  The  afternoon  quite  sultry;  ranch  lightning 
in  continued  flashes  at  a  distance  in  the  nortli;  very 
little  rain. 

20th.     The  warm  weather  has  resuscitated  a  few 


fire  flies;  a  faint  aurora  in  the  N.  N.  E.  behind  the  C 
S:  at  9  P.  M. 

22d.  Glow  worms  numerous  and  the  stars  very 
bright.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite 
additional  interest  in  this  most  pleasing  and  rational 
pursuit.  The  display  of  rare  exotics  was  fine;  some 
splendid  dahlias;  but  the  fruits  and  esculent  vegeta- 
bles were  especially  worthy  of  praise.  Among  these 
were  several  new  ones  in  perfection. 

29th.  The  evening  very  clear  and  fine.  Jupiter 
cast  a  very  distinct  shadow.  Many  of  our  forest 
trees  begin  to  tell  us  of  the  approach  of  fall  by  their 
change  of  hue. 

30ih.  The  wind  in  all  directions  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  with  showers  in  the  afternoon  from  N.  VV. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood  proves 
very  good  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Our  Mer- 
cers are  very  fine.  Those  planted  in  the  last  of  June 
are  quite  equal  in  size  to  those  planted  earlier,  though 
they  do  nut  produce  so  many  in  the  same  space. — 
Some  pnle  rose  colored  from  Ireland  have  produced 
very  well,  though  we  do  not  think  them  superior  to 
the  Mercers  for  the  table. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order, 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced.  SINCLAIR  &  MOOBE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-at.  wharf. 
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GENUINE  CUBA  TOBACCO  SEED. 

Just  received  at  the  American  FarmcrOtiice  and  Seed 
Store,  a  small  supply  of  genuine  Cuba  TOBACCO 
SEED,  just  imported,  (in  papers,  not  in  bottles.)  Price 
gl  per  ounce.     Address 1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants  are  for 
sale  at  the  experimental  farm  connected  with  the 
American  Farmer  establishment: — 

NEW  PINE.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the 
varieties  for  productiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  fruit, 
many  of  which  measured  the  past  season  four  inches  in 
circumference,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  cul- 
ture or  thinning  out.     Price  S2  per  hundred. 

EARLY  SCARLET,  LATE  BOURBON  PINE, 
LARGE  EARLY  SCAKLET,  jirice  gl  per  hundred.— 
|C3^These  three  liinds  are  those  from  which  garden- 
ers generally  supply  our  market. 

Roseberry,  Dnwnlon,  Grove  End  Scarlet.,  Bath  Scarlet. 
Duke  of  Kent^s  Scarlet,  Rasjiberry  Haulbois,  J^ew  Black 
Musk  Hautbois,  IVitmol  Superb,  Keene's  Imperial,  A'ectie's 
Large  Scarlet,  fifty  cevts  per  dozen. 

MELON,  METHVEN  CASTLE,  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  $1  per  pair. 

The  best  season  for  transplanting  Strawberries  is 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  September.  The  plants 
can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  union.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  immediately  to 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Office  Jlmerican  Farmer. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

We  have  also  for  sale  Rhub.\rb  Plants,  for  tarts, 
for  a  notice  of  which  see  number  twenty-three  of  the 
Farmer  Price,  for  year  old  plants,  12^  cents  each — 
for  two  year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  SEAKALE  PLANTS,  25  cents  each. 


NEW  CHINESE  MULBERRY  TREES, 

Moms  JShdlicaiilis. 
This  very  superior  variety  of  the  Mulberry  for  feed- 
ing Silkworms,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer.  Price  per  package  of  20  trees,  with 
directions  for  cultivation,  $;0.  They  may  also  be  had 
in  smaller  numbers  at  $1  each. 

They  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  Ist  November 
next. 


SILKWORM  EGGS  WANTED. 
Wanted   at  the  American  Farmer  Oflice   and   Seed 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk- 
worm Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
LI.  HITCHCOCK. 


SALE  OP  DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  Subscriber  will  offer  at  Public  Auction  on  Satur- 
day the  13th  day  of  October  next,  on  his  Farm  adjoin- 
ing Westminster  Frederick,  Md.  his  entire  stock  of 
DEVON  CATTLE;  consisting  of  "Tecumseh"  a  full 
grown  Bull  4  years  old;  Commodore,  a  Bull  Calf  4 
months  old;  2  Heifers,  Sally  2  years  old,  and  Julia  Ann 
14  months  old ;  and  8  full  Devon  Cows  of  different  ages; 
also  2  Cows  Devon  and  Alderney,  and  2  Devon  and  best 
country  Crosses.  As  the  subscriber  intends  to  discon- 
tinue the  breeding  of  Cattle,  the  public  may  depend 
upon  the  sale  being  positive. 

Terms— Six  months'  credit  will  be  given,  the  pur- 
chaser giving  his  note  with  approved  security.  Sale  to 
commence  at  10  oVIock.      DAVID  WINCHESTER. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 
The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FO.X  &  BORLAND'S 
PATENT  THRI-:SHlN(i  MACHINE,  for  all  the  Slate 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
toMaryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
important  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gets  in,  this,  with  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  them,  renders  it 
impossible  to  break  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  wilh  about 
one-half  the  power  required  by  oilier  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  also 
to  break  the  corncobs  sufficiently  fine  to  teed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complele,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
those  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  offers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  wilh  each  coun- 
ty right.  All  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Pratt,  near  Hanover  street,  Baltimore. 


LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS  in  offering  their  ^'cir 
Catalogues,  ivith  reduced  prices,  have  to  stale  that  their 
Fruit  Trees  are  of  targe  size  and  vigorous  groiolh,  and  can- 
not fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  by  their  superiority. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  can  also  be  supplied  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  &c.  is  a  concentration  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  is  unrivalled  in  ex- 
tent. The  assortment  of  Ruses  comprises  above  six 
hundred  kinds,  one  hundred  of  which  are  Chinese  and 
other  monthly  roses,  and  all  at  the  toicest  prices.  The 
most  of  the  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Roses  are  so  supe- 
rior in  point  of  size  that  several  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated from  one  plant,  as  llie  finest  onl>'  are  selected 
for  orders  from  the  immense  stock  on  hand. 

Of  the  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Moras  Multicaulis,  there 
are  several  thousand  trees  of  good  size,  the  price  of 
which  is  reduced  to  565  per  hundred;  §35  for  fifty; 
J9  per  dozen,  and  §5  per  half  dozen. 

Of  the  Dahlia  the  assortment  comprises  three  hun- 
dred of  the  most  splendid  varieties  selected  from  the  five 
largest  collections  in  Europe,  and  owing  to  the  large 
increase  the  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Those  who  desire  a  considerable  number  of  Roses, 
Poeonies,  Dahlias,  &c.  will  be  supplied  at  a  very  liberal 
discount. 

About  eighty  thousand  Grape  Vines  are  now  ready 
for  delivery,  comprising  all  the  choicest  table  and  wine 
grapes. 

Of  the  Camellia  Japonica,  or  Japan  Rose,  near  one  hun- 
dred varieties  have  been  extensively  increased,  and  the 
prices  of  these  and  other  green-house  plants  are  put  so 
low,  that  this  can  no  longer  form  an  objection. 

The  New  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant, 
and  every  invoice  of  Trees  has  a  printed  heading  and  our 
signature;  and  purchasers  who  do  not  send  their  orders 
direct,  are  particularly  enjoined  to  insist  on  bills  as 
above,  as  no  other  will  be  guaranteed. 

Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  varieties  of 
Fruits  can  obtain  Prince's  Treatise  on  Fruits,  which 
contains  descriptions  of  near  eight  hundred  varie- 
ties, and  the  'i  realise  on  the  Vine,  and  on  Horticulture 
at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  of  Carey 
&  Hart,  Philadelphia,  &c.  and  the  readiest  course  for 
persons  at  a  distance  is  to  apply  to  their  local  book- 
seller to  send  therefor. 

Those  persons  who  wish  quantities  of  garden  seeds, 
&c.  imported  from  Europe  suitable  for  retailing,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  catalogue  containing  the  low  prices 
at  which  we  will  import  them,  and  all  communications 
will  be  attended  to  with  promptitude  and  despatch. 
N.  B.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  given  wlien  desired. 
Oct.  S.  2t 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS  SEED.. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 

Office  and  Seed  Store   a  quantity  of  Tall  Meadow  Oat 

Crass   Seed   of    this  year's   growth.      Price  #-.'.50  per 

bushel.     Address,  I.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK. 


DEVON  CATTLE,  &c.  FOR  SALE. 

For  Public  Sale,  at  the  Three  Ton  Tavern,  in  Pratt 
Street,  on  Saturday  the  3d  day  of  November,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  a  choice  collection  ol  Devon  Cattle,  also.  Hor- 
ses, Asses,  and  Rams  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown 
breeds, viz. 

Fifteen  Cows  of  the  full  blooded  Devon,  from  Mr. 
Coke's  breed,  of  Holkham,  in  Great  Britain. 

Four  Bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

Twenly-five  Heifers  and  Calves  of  the  same  breed. 

The  stud  liorse  Hickory,  five  years  old,  ol  the  blood 
of  the  imported  horse  Exile,  from  a  mare  got  by  the 
horse  Hicliory.  This  breed  of  hordes  unites  the  quali- 
ties of  action,  sliength,  and  docility  more  than  any 
other  known  breed. 

Sundry  Horses  and  Colts — and  Rams. 

A  Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Royal  Gift,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  foal  getter — 
his  sire  cost  $800. 

Two  Jennies  of  the  same  blood, — five  years  and 
three  years  old. 

The  terms  of  sale  are,  cash  for  any  sum  under  $100; 
and  six  months'  credit  for  sums  above  §100,  with  sa- 
tisfactory security.  ts  Sep.  28. 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  pure  SEED 
GRAIN,  and  choice  Domestic  Animals.    Apply  to 
L  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


FREDERICK  SHORTHORNS. 

I  will  sell  from  four  to  six  COWS,  of  my  former 
English  stock,  now  in  calf  by  Powel  or  Frederick, 
from  six  to  ten  years  old,  at  from  30  to  60  dollars— such 
cows  as  have  raised  me  my  half  bred  Durhams,  the  fe- 
males of  which  cannot  well  be  in  market  for  some 
years  to  come.  Some  of  these  cows  have  either  bull 
or  cow  calfs  by  their  side,  by  the  aforementioned  bulls, 
and  will  add  to  the  price  of  the  cows  from  25  lo  60 
dollars.  The  cows  are  offered  at  a  price  little  above 
what  they  would  be  worth  if  well  fatted.  They  have 
been  kept  almost  exclusively  for  raising  calves,  and  a 
purchaser  would  be  referred  to  tlieni,  male  and  female, 
as  great  proof  of  their  value— in  the  absence  of  the 
males,  the  pvice  they  have  sold  at.  Also,  two  or  three 
full  blood  Frederick  BULLS,  IS  months  old,  at  from  -Ji 
to  100  dollars,  and  one  or  two  HEIFERS. 

R.  K  MEADE, 
St  Wltile  Post,  Fred'k  Co.  Va. 
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GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  EstablishmeiiU 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Slock 
and  Kiperiniental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nurseries  in  tha 
vicinity. 

$y-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  Suv 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
10  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  businesi  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  «U»et». 
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Baltimore,  FaiDAy,  Octobkr  19,  1832. 

Amfrican  Wine. — We  would  respectfully  call 
the  atlenlion  of  wine  makers  to  the  communication  of 

"Pomonkey,"  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer,  and  par- 
lieiilarly  tliat  of  Mr.  llerbemont.  We  are  fully  aware 

"of  the  difficulty  Mr.  H.  will  have  to  encounter  in 
complying  with  Pumonkey's  request,  but  we  entreat 
him  to  make  an  exertion  to  add  this  to  the  long  list  of 
benefits  he  has  already  conferred  upon  his  adopted 
country.  We  join  Pomonkey  heartily  in  requestinga 
full  detailed  relation  of  the  process,  ab  ovo — from  the 
vine  cutting,  to  the  wine  cup  sparkling  with  Palmy- 
ra; and  let  us  have  the  essays  for  the  American  Far- 
mer. 


Large  Egg  Plant. — We  have  been  presented 
by  the  proprietor  of  Orange  Farm  with  an  egg  plant, 
measuring  two  feet  one  inch  in  circumference,  and 
two  feet  t«o  inches  lengthwise,  and  weighing  5  lb. 
14*  oz.  If  any  body  can  show  us  a  larger  one  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it. 


CoNVF.RTlBILlTT  OF  WhF.AT  INTO  Cheat. — Our 
readers  will  bear  with  us,  we  hope,  while  we  indulge 
in  a  lew  more  remarks  upon  this  subject.  This  discus- 
■sion  has  at  last  assumed  a  seriousaspect,  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  termed  a  "ridiculous  controversy,"  as  it  has 
been  by  very  respectable  gentlemen  even  very  recent- 
ly, VVhen  we,  about  a  year  ago,  first  invited  the 
discussion,  we  had  no  conception  of  the  amount  of  ta- 
lent and  respectability  enlisted  on  the  side  of  our  op- 
ponents, though  we  were  well  persuaded  of  a  very 
considerable  force.  We  do  not  intend  it  to  be  infer- 
red from  this  remark,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  that 
all  the  World  were  our  opponents,  would  have  deter- 
red us  from  the  discussion  of  a  subject  on  which  our 
best  judgment  plainly  pronounced  the  world  in  error. 
We  now  recur  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
cent publication  in  "The  Monthly  American  Journal  of 
Geology  and  ^fatura!  Science,"  a  work  deservedly  held 
in  high  esteetn  fur  its  science,  and  the  talent  with  which 
it  is  conducted.  The  article  to  which  we  allude,  was 
written  by  and  bears  the  signature  of  G.  W.  Feather- 
slonhaugh,  Esq.  the  editor,  and  plainly  and  expli- 
citly avows  that  the  opinions  of  the  writer  "as  to  the 
immutability  of  wheat  were  long  ago  shaken,"  and 
contains  the  history  of  a  fact  in  support  of  the  change 
of  wheat  to  cheat,  which  the  writer  considers  "ought 
to  have  weight  in  a  controverted  matter  of  very  great 
interest." 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  review  of  this  article  we 
may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks. The  wheat  plant,  (triticum.)  is  a  distinct  and 
perfectly  organised  plant.  From  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  history,  to  the  present  time,  the 
plant  has  assumed  precisely  the  same  features. — 
Every  leaf,  fibre  and  flower,  on  every  mature  plant, 
has  always  been  the  same.  The  cheat  plant,  (bro- 
xnus,)  has  always  worn,  also,  its  characters  of  distinct 
individuality.  The  leaf  of  the  wheat  plant,  has  al- 
ways been  perfectly  smooth;  that  of  the  cheat,  inva- 
riably covered  with  short  hairs.  So  that  the  two 
plants  when  not  two  inches  high  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished. W'e  could  easily  detail  other  and  very 
many  features  of  the  two  plants  equally  diflerent, 
such  as  their  heads,  glunr.es,  &c.  These  distinctive 
features  being  thus  invariably  present,  plainly  indi- 
cate a  distinctness  of  individuality;  and  the  invariable 
sameness  of  features  and  organization  of  each  plant, 
ever  since  they  have  been  known,  as  plainly  allot 
them  places  as  distinct  individuals  in  the  catalogue  of 
creation.  When  we  see  a  wheat  plant,  we  know  it 
to  be  wheat,  and  when  we  see  cheat  we  readily  re- 
cognise it;  because  each  plant  has  always  presented 
the  same  appearance — we  know  them  t»  we  know  the 
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individuals  of  ourown  household,  by  their  features,  and 
can  no  more  be  mistaken  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  We  should  be  no  more  likely  to  mistake  some 
other  plant  for  wheat  or  cheat,  than  we  should  some 
member  of  a  neighbor's  family  for  one  of  our  own. — 
From  these  considerations,  then,  we  are  authorised  to 
consider  the  cheat  plant,  as  it  exists,  a  distinct,  organ- 
ised being.  Now  to  the  point — has  man  the  power 
to  create  a  new  being?  Can  he  add  to  the  catalogue 
of  created  things?  Can  he  at  his  will  and  pleasure 
create  and  indue  with  life,  a  new  thing^  If  he  can- 
not, we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  cannot  produce  a 
cheat  plant  by  any  process. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  case  in  which  we  admit 
the  possibility  of  cheat  being  the  offspring,  in  part,  of 
wheat.  It  may  be  a  hybrid  or  mule,  the  offspring  of 
wheat  and  some  other  similar  plant;  but  in  any  other 
view  we  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being  indebted  to 
wheat,  under  any  circumstances  or  at  any  time,  for 
its  existence.  But  we  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of 
its  being  attributed  to  this  origin,  and  presume  it  has 
been  rejected  by  those  who  believe  in  the  transmuta- 
tion, on  account  of  the  incapability  of  mules  generally 
of  propagation;  or  at  least  of  their  progeny  retaining 
for  any  length  of  time  their  mixed  character. 

If  cheat,  then,  be  not  a  hybrid  or  mule,  it  must  be 
an  original  plant  of  the  nature  of  all  others;  or — and 
here  let  ns  crave  the  serious  consideration  of  the  reader; 
or,  it  must  be  a  thing  of  chance;  a  child  of  accident;a 
creature  of  carelessness;  a  thing,  indued  with  the  liv- 
ing principle,  created  by  man,  at  his  pleasure,  and 
altogether  independent  of  (hose  laws  which  we  have 
generally  recognised  as  governing  all  creation.  Is 
there  any  intelligent  being  prepared  to  admit  this? — 
And  if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  the  hypothesis  that 
wheat  under  any  circumstances  can  be  converted  into 
cheat,  must  necessarily  be  abandoned.  As  it  is  con- 
tended, that  a  man  may  produce  cheat  by  performing 
certain  operations  on  the  wheat  plant;  that  weather 
unfavorable  to  wheat  may  produce  it;  that  the  casual 
tread,  and  the  bite  of  animals,  may  cause  wheat  to 
turn  to  cheat,  &c.;  and  as  it  is  acknowledged  that 
cheat  is  as  perfectly  organised  a  plant  as  any  other, 
and  not  subject  to  the  Lws  that  govern  hybrids  and 
mules,  the  advocates  of  the  mutability  of  wheat  to 
cheat,  must  either  abandon  the  hypothesis,  or  adopt 
the  alternative  suggested  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paragraph.  We  can  hardly  suppose  it  necessary 
to  argue  the  latter  point.  The  skill  and  genius  of 
man,  have  failed  to  produce  any  organised  thing  in- 
dued with  the  principle  of  life.  Man  has  created  the 
automaton,  with  every  feature,  limb  and  meitiber  of 
the  animal;  he  has  even  made  it  to  utter  intelligi- 
ble sounds,  and  to  perform  various  actions  in  imitation 
of  animal  life;  he  has  resolved  various  compositions 
of  matter  into  their  original  elements,  and  recombined 
these  elements.  But  whenever  he  has  presumptu 
ously  attempted  to  indue  a  thing  of  his  own  creation 
with  the  principle  of  life,  his  folly  has  been  followed 
by  utter  failure.  In  this  respect,  imitation  in  appear- 
ance is  the  farthest  bound  of  man's  power — "thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther." 

All  plants,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  have  dis- 
tinct characteristics  of  individuality;  features  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  from  which  they  can  never  deviate. 
These  characteristics  are  the  "ear  marks'  of  the  Cre- 
ator, by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
They  havo  also  peculiar  natures  by  which  their  indi- 
viduality is  secured,  in  perfect  independence  of  each 
other,  and  thus  the  whole  chain  of  vegetable  being 
preserved  from  chaotic  confusion.  Though  all  plants 
are  divided  into  families  or  species,  and  these  into 
members  or  varieties,  every  family  has  its  characters, 
and  every  member  wears  them  as  a  family  livery. — 
Though  we  improve  a  veg;etable  by  cultivation,  and 
make  its  fruit  more  excellent,  or  the  flower  more  beau- 
tiful, we  can  never  change  its  character  so  far  as  to 
prevent  its  being  readily  recognised.  We  make 
plants  produce  double  flowers;  we  make  them  assume 
various  fantastical  forms;  but  who  would  ever  be  at  a 


loss  for  the  name  of  a  bush  because  it  bears  a  double  rose, 
or  for  that  of  a  pear  tree  because  it  was  made  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  vino  by  training  on  a  wall?  Variations 
of  particular  parts  of  plants  are  common;  corn  fre- 
quently bears  grains  on  the  tassel  or  male  flower;  wo 
have  an  ear  of  corn  now  before  us,  surrounded  by 
fourteen  small  ears,  all  growing  out  of  and  attached 
to  the  large  end  of  the  same  cob;  twins  are  very  com- 
mon with  all  fruits;  and  some  other  minor  variations 
might  be  referred  to;  but  it  may  be  taken  for  a  truth, 
and  one  which  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  con- 
troverted, that,  however  a  vegetable  may  vary  in 
these  minor  respects  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  its  family,  it  never  did  and  never  can  vary  so 
far  as  to  prevent  its  ready  recognition  as  a  member  of 
that  family. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  ar- 
ticle of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  facts.  He  says — "Having  practised  farming 
upon  a  tolerably  extensive  scale,  during  the  most  ac- 
tive part  of  my  life,  my  opinions  as  to  the  immutabi- 
lity of  wheat  were  long  ago  shaken."  Opinions  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  formed 
upon  the  careful  examination  of  all  the  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  a  question.  Conclusions  formed  upon 
any  other  basis,  are  mere  prejudices.  Persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  certain  propositions 
and  theories  advanced  and  accepted  as  general  truths 
from  their  childhood,  or  from  such  time  of  their  lives 
as  they  were  incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  are  very  liable  to  adopt 
such  propositions  as  truths,  and  by  long  habit  of  indul- 
gence they  become  settled  principles;  but  such  are 
not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  opinions.  We  do 
not  intend  to  say,  that  such  has  been  the  foundation 
of  Mr.  F's  opinions;  but  would  ask  if  they  had  not 
some  such  origin;  or  rather,  whether  his  former  opin- 
ions of  the  immutability  of  wheat  were  nut  first  shaken 
by  other  circumstances  than  a  careful  examination  of 
cases  of  the  supposed  mutation,  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  with  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject? — 
We  infer  that  the  examinations  were  not  tlius  con- 
ducted, by  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  fact  he 
relates,  and  which  he  considers  ought  to  have  weight 
in  the  controversy.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  plant  of 
cheat,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that  has,  he  says,  the 
skin  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  attached  to  the  root.  "As 
far  as  the  heads  went,"  he  s.-iys,  "it  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  cheat  or  chess  The  plant,  having  been 
carefully  drawn  from  the  field,  had  all  its  roots  at- 
tached to  it,  without  any  visible  fracture,  and  in  the 
most  natural  manner.  Mr.  Conway,  however,  drew 
my  attention  to  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  the  seed 
from  which  this  plant  had  proceeded,  and  which  was 
attached  to  the  radicle,  in  a  situation  quite  distinct 
from  the  lateral  roots.  The  skin  was  that  of  a  ker- 
nel of  wheat,  and  upon  applying  a  microscope  to  it,  I 
found  that  it  had  been  a  kernel  of  wheat  and  nothing 
else."  Now  if  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  facts 
stated,  the  controversy  is  ended;  but  we  must  inquire 
first,  how  Mr.  F.  could  possibly  know,  thai  the  plant 
had  actually  proceeded  from  the  seed  of  which  this 
was  the  skin,  as  he  has  not  informed  us  that  he  dis- 
sected the  subject  so  as  to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  only 
looked  at  it  through  a  microscope.  Might  not  the 
root  of  the  cheat  plant  have  penetrated  the  old  shell 
of  the  wheat  kernel,  and  thus  have  formed  an  appa- 
rent connection,  as  we  often  see  in  cases  where  the 
fibres  of  other  plants  penetrate  old  acorn  shells,  and 
other  seed  capsules?  How  could  Mr.  F.  know,  se- 
condly, that  the  shell  was  certainly  that  of  a  kernel 
of  wheat,  after  it  had  so  long  lain  in  the  ground?  How 
could  he  know  certainly,  from  the  imperfect  exami- 
nation he  was  able  to  give  it,  (not  having  detached  it 
from  the  root,)  that  it  was  not  the  shell  of  a  seed  of 
cheat,  or  rye,  or  any  other  similar  plant?  That  it 
looked  like  the  shell  of  a  kernel  of  wheat,  we  have 
no  doubt;  but  can  he  say  that  the  shell  of  a  kernel 
of  cheat,  or  darnel,  ur  rye,  or  barley,  might  not  have 
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These    seeds  all 


asiumed    the   same   appearance 
swell  very  much,  and  undergo  great  changes  m  their 
form  during  the  process  of  germination,  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  a  partial  examination  of  the  appearance 
of  a  shell  of  any  of  them  would  be  considered  very 
impertect  testimony   in   favor  of  their  identity  with 
any   particular  kind   of  seed.     We    have   ourselves 
often  examined  those  shells,  both  on   the  wheat  and 
cheat  plants,  as  well  as  on  rye,  barley,  &c.,  but  we 
never  saw  one  that  contained  marks  that  enabled  us 
to  pronounce  certainly  that  it  was  the  seed  of  either; 
and  could  only  judge  of  what  it  was  by  the  plant  to 
which  it  was  attached.     We  therefore  do  not  consi- 
der this  circumstance  entitled  to  much  weight  in  the 
controversy.     But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  opin- 
ion expressed   in  a  subsequent  sentence  by  Mr.  F. 
with  that  which   we  have  been  discussing?     "It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  me,"  says  he,  '-that  if  farmers 
would  carefully  remove  plants  of  cheat  at  the  proper 
season,  after  the  heads  are  out,  but  whilst  the  stalks 
are  yet  green,  that  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
would  soon  cease."     There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  this;  but  if  his  opinions  be  correct,  this  process 
would  be  entirely  futile,  and  without  the  slightest  ef- 
fect; the  cheat  would  continue   to  grow,  as   before, 
from  wheat  kernels.     It  is  only  upon  the  admission  to 
its  utmost  latitude,  of  the  immutability  of  wheat,  and 
of  the  origin  of  cheat  from  its  Qwn  seed,  that  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  green  cheat  plant  would  end  the  con- 
troversy.    But  that  the  extermination  of  the  cheat 
plant  may  be  effected  by   carefully   pulling  up  the 
plants  in  a  green  state,  we  have  positive  proof;  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  testimo- 
ny on  this  point. 

A  very  respectable  member  of  congress  from  Maine, 
informed  us  last  winter,  that  in  a  part  of  that  state 
where  wheat  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than  in 
other  parts,  many  years  ago  chess  or  cheat  was  very 
troublesome  to  their  wheat,  and  that  they  got  rid  of 
it  entirely  by  cleaning  their  seed  in  sieves  and  sho- 
vels made  for  that  purpose.  He  says  that  he  has  not 
seen  nor  heard  any  complaint  of  it  for  nearly  twenty 
years. — See  Jim.  Farmer,  vol.  xiii.  page  395. 

Mr.  Craven,  a  very  respectable  farmer  of  Virginia,  in- 
forms us.  that  his  father  and  himself  have  always  kept 
their  fields  clear  of  cheat  by  carefully  destroying  it 
before  it  was  ripe,  whenever  it  made  its  appearance, 
which  it  sometimes  did  through  the  medium  of  ma- 
nure and  other  agents,  brought  to  the  farm. — Amer. 
Farmer,  vol.  yi\v.  page  123. 

Besides  these  two  cases  we  could  extend  the  list  to 
any  extent;  but  do  not  conceive  it  necessary.  There  is 
no  fact  better  known,  than  that  any  farm  may  be  kept 
perfectly  clear  of  cheat  by  perseverance  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  plants  before  maturity,  when  they 
accidentally  occur,  and  by  sowing  perfectly  clean 
seed.  Ti>e  state  of  Maine  has  been  entirely  freed 
from  it  by  this  process,  and  we  have  heard  of  several 
farms  that  have  been  kept  so  for  many  years  past.  It 
these  facts  are  true,  and  ihey  are  from  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability,  what  becomes  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  cheat  grows  from  the  seed  of  wheat?     The 
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(From  the  .Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
CURSION IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1832. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 
(Continued  from  page  219.) 
Com.— In  the  culture  of  corn,  the  plough  is  com- 
paratively but  little  used,  the  hoe  being  still  the  chief 
instrument  employed,  we  are  glad,  however,  to  find 
it  getting  into  more  general  use  than  formerly.  In 
preparing  for  this  crop,  the  manure  is,  by  most  of  the 
planters,  spread  in  the  alleys  between  the  old  beds  and 
listed  on.  By  many,  however,  it  is  not  manured 
until  the  first  working,  when  it  is  placed  around  the 
stalks  and  covered  with  the  plough  or  hoe.  All  of  the 
manures  mentioned  by  us  as  being  used  for  cotton,  are 
also  employed  for  corn:  the  cotton-seed  is,  however, 
most  prized,  and  in  fact  applied  to  every  crop  with 
the  D-reatest  success.     A  pint  to  each  hill,  is  the  usual 


The  most  general  manure,  however,  is  the  compost 
made  in  the  cowpens  and  stables,  and  there  are  few 
planters,  if  any,  who  have  not  this  at  command  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  corn  crop  if  no  other.  The 
quantity  applied  to  each  acre  varies  much,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily regulated  by  the  quantity  each  has  collected. 
We  do  not  recollect  to  have   heard   of  any  who  ap- 
plied it  in  greater  quantities  than  Dr.  H.   Ravenel, 
viz.  twelve  wagon  (equal  to  forty-eight  single  horse- 
cart)  loads.     The  modes  of  applying  it  also  varies. 
Most  generally  it  is  spread  (if  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities)  between  the  alleys  and  listed  on,  and  the 
corn  planted  on  this  list.     By  others  small   beds  are 
formed,  and  holes  made,  into   which  the  manure  is 
first  placed  and  the  corn  then   planted,   (this  is  not 
much  followed  as  the  corn  is  apt  to  fire,  should  the 
manure  not  be  well  rotted.     Others  who  have  it  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  spread,  place  it  on  the  lists 
where  the  corn  is  to  be  planted,  and  dig  it  in,  mixing 
it  well  with  the  soil.     Mr.  Daniel  Broughton's  plan, 
perhaps,  is  better  still,  although  more  tedious.     It  is 
to  open  a' long  hole,  place  the  manure  at  each  end, 
and  plant  the  corn  between   these  two  parcels,  into 


quantity,  and  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  James  Gall-  _  _ 

lard,  goes  to  prove  that  any  additional  quantity  does  which  the  roots  soon  extend,  and  do  not  sufler  from 
not  increase  the  product  in  proportion — his  experiment  j  the  contiguity  should  a  drought  ensue.  By  pursuing 
was  from  less  than  a  pint  to  one  quart,  applied   to        " 


each  hill.  He,  therefore,  thinks  it  prelerable  to  ex- 
tend this  manure  over  a  greater  surface  than  to  apply 
it  in  large  quantities,  to  a  small  space.  In  one  in- 
stance, Mr.  S.  G.  Deveaux  applied  it  at  the  rate  of 
1700  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  product  was  at  the 
rate  of  ninety-six  bushels  per  acre.  Used  in  addi- 
tion to  other  manures,  it  is  considered  as  almost  inva- 
luable even  when  but  a  small  quantity  can  be  applied, 
increasing  the  product  greatly.  But  this  is  not  its 
only  recommendation,  its  application  is  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  preventing  the^j-ijig-  of  corn. 
Col.  Porcher  has  also  found  it  effectual  in  preventing 
nist  in  corn,  and  several  spots  of  ground,  which,  at 


this  course,  he  has  been  very  successful  of  late  years 
with  this  crop:  manuring  after  the  crop  is  up  has  also 
many  advocates,  especially  when  but  a  small  quantity 
of  manure  can  be  had.  Whenever  cotton-seed  is  to 
be  applied,  it  is  almost  always  after  the  corn  is  up, 
placing  it  around  the  stalks  and  covering  it.  It  soon 
germinates  and  comes  up,  when  it  is  cut  down  and 
again  covered. 

The  usual  time  of  planting  is  about  the  middle  of 
March,  some,  however,  divide  their  crop — planting  a 
part  about  that  time,  and  the  balance  after  all  the 
other  crops  have  been  got  in:  this  is  done,  not  only  to 
divide  the  risk  of  failure  from  the  seasons,  but  also 
for  the  convenience  of  minding  from  the  crows.     Dr. 


one  time,  could  not  be  made  to  yield  any  thing,  owing  jjaygngj-g  plan  we  detailed  last  year;  he  never  plants 
to  this  cause,  has,  by  the  application  of  cotton-seed  in  ^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^p  ^^^^^  ^^g  j^g,  ^f  ^^j^  ^r 
small  quantities  only,  been  rendered  very  productive^  j  i;,e„innino.  ^f  jyjay^  ^nj  i,e  has  been   more  generally 


state  of  Maine,  and  these  tiirms,  would  be  continually  |  ^"''^  'JlOJ^bs.  of  peas 

pestered  with  cheat,  if  it  grew  I'rom  wheat  seed;  but         '  ""'  ' 

on  the  contrary,  in  Maine,  the  farmers  have  gene- 
rally even  forgotten  the  appearance  of  the  cheat 
plant,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  that  state,  sent  us  a  head  of  it  that  grew 
among  some  orchard  grass  in  his  garden,  (the  seed  of 
which  he  obtained  at  Boston,)  inquiring  what  it  was! 
With  every  disposition,  theiefore,  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  respectable  and  scientific  gentlemen,  with 
8uch  facts  before  us,  and  such  arguments  for  our  sup- 
port, we  must  continue  to  reject  the  proposition,  that 
cheat  is  the  produce  of  wheat  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. We  must  be  permitted  to  believe  in  the  immuta- 
bility of  wheat,  and  of  every  other  individual  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  creation,  except  in  the  minor 
cases  and  features,  and  the  instances  of  hybrids  and 
mulec,  excepted  in  the  argument  above. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Deveaux,  experimented  with  plaster  of 
Paris  as  a  manure  for  corn,  by  applying  it  at  the  rale 
of  two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  strewing  it  in  the 
alleys,  on  the  lists,  and  rolling  the  grain  in  it.  The 
product  was  not  measured,  but  a  striking  difference 
was  apparent  in  the  growth  and  product  in  favor  of 
this  manure. 

We  found  swamp-mud  comparatively  but  little 
used.  The  late  Mr.  S.  Gaillard  instituted  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  to  test  its  efficacy  as  a  manure  for 
this  crop. 

Experiment  upon  Corn,  Peas  and  Cotton  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  mud  and  manure  made  of  litter. 
IS'JS — Two  acres  alike  in  quality  planted  in  corn 
on  bi'ds  four  leet  apnrt,  and  fix  feet  on  the  beds  with 
two  stocks  in  each  hole.     On  one  acre  eight  wagon 
loads  of  mud  was  scattered  and  listed  in,  on  the  other 
acie  tl'.e  same  number  of  loads  of  stable  manure  listed 
•",  in  like  manner.     The  result  was  as  follows: 
Acre  manured  with  mud  yielded   11*  bushels  corn 


successful  than  those  who  have  planted  earlier. 

The  distance  at  which  this  crop  is  planted,  is  either 
four  feet  square,  leaving  one  stalk,  or  four  by  six, 
leaving  two  stalks.  Major  Porcher,  in  his  swamp- 
lands, made  an  experiment  on  three  half  acres.  The 
rows  of  all  were  four  feet  apart — in  one,  single  stalks 
were  left  at  one  foot,  on  the  second, at  two  feet,  and  on 
the  third,  at  six  feet,  leaving  two  stalks;  this  last  pro- 
duced eight  bushels  more  than  the  others.  Mr.  James 
Gaillard  prefers  four  feet  square  on  a  light  soil,  such 
as  his  is,  especially  should  a  drought  ensue,  otherwise 
four  feet  by  six — leaving  two  stalks,  is  thought  to  be 
equally  productive.  Among  the  exjieriments  made 
on  this  subject,  is  the  following,  which  was  furnished 
by  him. 

"1S25— Two  acres  divided  into  quarters,  yielded 
as  follows:  pkoductiov. 

Corn.     Pease. 


Acre  manured  with  stable  manure  9i  bushels  corn 
and  S9C  lbs.  of  peas.^ 

»  The  following  experiment  proves  the  eflicacy  of 
swamp-mud  as  a  maiiuie  for  cotton.  It  was  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  when  we  were  giving  an  account  of 
the  cotton  crop. 

1828— Half  an  acre  of  cotton  manured  m  every  al- 
ternate row  with  mud,  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per 
acre,  the  intermediate  rows  not  manured.  The  result 
was  as  follows: 

13  rov.s  with  mud  99  lbs.     13  rows  not  ma- 
nured, 38  lbs.  in  seed. 
1829,        18  rows  with  mud  62  lbs.     18  rows  not  ma- 
nured, 43  lbs.  in  seed. 

18  rows  with  mud  66  lbs.     18    rows     stable 
manured,  48  lbs.  in  seed. 
In  1830  and  '31,  similar  experiments  were  made  with 
the  mud  and  cowpea  manure,  equal  quantities  of  each 
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Forty-one  lbs.  of  peas  when  threshed,  measured 
seventeen  quarts." 

The  culture  of  this  crop  consists  of  from  two  to 
four  workings.  By  those  who  make  use  of  the  plough, 
a  furrow  is  run  near  to  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  of  suf- 
ficient heio-ht,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  hoe.  Ano- 
ther ploughing  and  hoeing,  with  some,  complete  the 
work,  except  the  field  be  grassy  or  peas  are  planted. 


with  similar  results,  the  exact  quantity  of  cotton  pro- 
duced by  each  not  recollected;  the  oiemorandum  hav- 
ing been  mislaid. 


No.  5^2.— Vol.  14.J 
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which  is  usually  done.  Those  who  use  ihe  hoe  only, 
give  a  bed  to  tlie  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  so  high  as  to 
require  thinning,  and  the  hoeing  is  continued  as  often 
as  is  necessary.  The  average  product  of  this  crop 
from  unnianured  land,  is  about  twelve  busliels;  from 
that  which  has  been  and  is  still  manured,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  swamplands 
without  any  manuring,  produce  average  crops  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  much  as 
fifty  bushels  have  been  made.  But  there  is  a  curious 
fact  connected  with  the  inland  swamp-lands,  which  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  cropped  with  corn  tor  several  suc- 
cessive years:  that  is,  the  product  dimishes  so  rapidly 
each  year,  thai  it  is  thought  extremely  injudicious  to 
plant  them  wiih  the  same  crop,  without  permitting 
them  to  rest.  Uut  if  oats  be  sown,  (and  the  land  is 
very  productive  of  this  crop)  it  answers,  every  pur- 
pose, and  the  yield  of  corn  the  ne.\t  year  is  as  great 
as  ever.  The  corn  blades  are  carefully  saved  for  fod- 
der, and  on  this  the  planters  chiefly  rely,  for  but  few, 
if  any,  cut  the  grass  out  of  their  fields  for  hay. 

Pens. — When  peas  are  sown  among  the  corn  crop, 
it  is  usual  to  drill  them  on  the  beds,  from  stalk  to 
stalk  in  June,  they  receive  but  one  hoeing  and  are 
then  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  When  sown  by 
themselves,  beds  are  formed  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet  apart,  and  in  July  they  are  sown  either  in  drills 
along  the  whole  bed,  or  in  chops — the  former  mode  is 
preferred  and  a  half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  used. 
AJr.Deveau.K  found  plaster  of  Paris  an  e.xcellent  ma- 
nure for  them,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  has  used 
swamp  mud  with  considerable  success; — the  average 
product  when  sown  by  themselves,  is  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen bushels  per  acre.  The  vines  are  saved  by  many 
as  fodder  for  their  cattle  during  winter. 

Potatois. — On  the  sea-board  and  islands,  the  slip 
potatoes,  (potatoes  obtained  from  the  vines)  are  most 
relied  on  fur  a  crop,  and,  comparatively,  but  very  few 
roots  are  planted.  In  these  parishes,  on  the  contrary, 
the  planters  depend  more  on  their  root  than  their 
slip  crops,  although  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  the 
roots  when  taken  out  of  the  ground.  The  reasons 
assigned  are,  that  slips  must  be  planted  at  a  very  busy 
season  of  the  year,  and  harvested  when  the  hands  can 
be  but  illy  spared  from  the  cotton  fields.  The  pro- 
duct, moreover,  of  roots,  is  greater  than  that  of  slips. 
Generally,  therefore,  as  many  roots  are  planted  as  are 
estimated  to  last  from  the  middle  of  August  until  Ja- 
nuary,and  slips  tolast  from  thence  until  March  or  April. 

The  old  plan  of  cowpening  the  land  is  practised  by 
some,  but  as  far  as  our  observations  e.\leiided,  that  of 
manuring  from  the  cowpen,  stable,  Si.c.  is  as  much 
followed,  if  not  more  so.  We,  of  course,  refer  only 
to  those  among  whom  we  visited.  Cotton  seed  is 
also  much  used,  in  quantities  of  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  The  beds  are 
four  feel  apart,  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  base,  and 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  high,  and  brought  to  a 
sharp  ridge.  The  potatoes  are  planted  from  the  iJOlh 
of  March  to  the  lOlh  of  April,  at  the  distance  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  inclies  on  the  bed:  whole  potatoes  are 
preferred  on  account  of  giving  earlier  vines,  though 
uo  difference  in  product  has  been  observed.  The  first 
working  is  not  given  until  the  beds  are  grassy,  when 
they  are  hoed  lightly  down,  and  immediately  hauled 
up.  By  some,  a  furrow  is  run  with  the  plough  be- 
tween the  beds  before  this  is  done.  Two  workings 
are  usually  given,  but  by  some  only  one,  and  after- 
wards the  grass  is  picked  out.  They  are  dug  for  al- 
lowance from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  August,  and 
are  used  from  the  field  until  destroyed  by  severe  wea- 
■  ther.  In  no  attempt  yet  made  have  they  been  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  them  when  taken  out  of  the 
beds.  It  is  the  general  practice,  therefore,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  to  have  a  little  earth  drawn 
over  the  tops  of  the  beds,  and  thus  left,  they  keep 
until  very  severe  weather  sets  in,  and  it  is  usual  to 
have  them  in  use  out  of  the  fields  until  January. — 
The  average  product  of  unmanured  land,  is  stated  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.    Manured 
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land  has  produced  from  four  to  seven  bushels  to  the 
row  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Slips  are  cultivated  on  the  same  sized  beds,  usually 
following  a  crop  of  oats,  these  latter  are  by  many  ma- 
nured with  cotton-seed  for  the  purpose.  Three  vines 
are  used  in  planting,  and  two  workings  given — the 
average  product  is  stiiled  at  one  hundred  bushels. — 
Slips  will  not  keep  if  left  in  the  field  as  the  roots  are; 
they  are,  therefore,  dug  early  in  JNoveniber,and  placed 
generally  in  cellars,  but  are  not  well  preserved  m  this 
way.  Having  thus  brielly  given  the  general  courseof 
culture,we  will  detail  that  followed  by  Ur.  H.  Ilavenel. 

The  land  cultivated  by  Ur.  11.  Kavenel  is  what 
may  _be  termed  a  sandy  loam.  In  preparing  for  the 
crop,  he  has  the  manure  spread  where  the  beds  aroto 
be  formed,  if  on  ground  previously  planted  in  potatoes. 
If  in  cotton,  it  is  spread  between  the  beds  and  listed 
on.  Four  hands  are  employed  per  acre  to  scatter  the 
manure  and  form  the  beds.  The  manure  used  is  prin- 
cipally from  the  cowpen  in  the  quantities  of  eight  ox 
cart-loads,  (equal  to  thirty-two  single  horse  cart- 
loads) per  acre.  The  beds  are  four  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  about  three  feet  base,  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  high,  and  are  made  altogether  with  the 
hoe.  The  Ijme  of  planting  is  about  the  first  week  in 
March,  which  he  prefers,  as  vines  are  obtained  ear- 
lier, and  he  thinks  the  product  of  the  early  planted 
greater.  Whole  potatoes  are  used  for  seed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  cut,  because  they  are  not  so  apt  to  rot,  and 
produce  vines  earlier.  'I'he  difference  of  product  be- 
tween the  whole  and  cut  potatoes,  is  so  trifling,  if 
any,  as  not  to  have  any  influence  in  the  decision. — 
They  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  frcii 
each  other  on  the  beds,  if  whole — a  little  nearer,  (say 
eight  inches)  if  cut.  These  distances  have  been  as- 
certained by  actual  experiments  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  crop.*  Should  the  potatoes  come  up  irregularly. 
Dr.  Ravenel  supplies  the  missing  places,  by  sprouts, 
taken  off  from  those  which  have  sent  up  a  large  num- 
ber, and  very  often,  from  off  the  same  bed.  They 
are  not  hoed  until  the  beds  become  grassy,  when  they 
are  hoed  down,  and  after  being  left  for  two  or  three 
days  are  hauled  up,  one  other  hoeing  is  all  the  work 
bestowed,  and  is  found  generally  to  be  enough.  The 
slips  are  planted,  as  soon  as  the  vines  have  grown  suf- 
ficiently long.  It  is  usual  with  him  to  sow  oats  on 
the  ground  intended  for  slips.  These  are  manured 
highly  with  cotton  seed,  and  no  manure  is  applied 
when  the  slips  are  planted.  The  beds  are  made  about 
the  same  size  as  for  roots,  three  vines  are  laid  length- 
wise of  the  beds  and  banked;  the  banks  are  about  ten 
inches,  with  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  inches. — 
Two  hoeings  are  generally  given,  by  which  time  the 
vines  cover  the  beds,  and  they  are  left  undisturbed 
until  they  are  dug.  If  the  season  has  been  at  all  fa- 
vorable, the  root  potatoes  are  dug  for  allowances  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  they  are  used  from  the 
field  until  all  are  consumed  or  a  frost  destroys  them. 
When  the  winter  sets  in,  they  have  a  little  earth 
drawn  over  the  beds,  and  thus  protected,  they  conti- 
nue perfectly  sound  until  there  occurs  some  severe 
weather,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  use  root  pota- 
toes from  the  field  until  sometime  in  January.  As  all 
attempts  to  preserve  them  by  placing  them  in  cellars 
or  heaps,  have  proved  worse  than  useless,  it  has  been 
abandoned,  and  they  are  invariably  left  in  the  field  to 
abide  their  fate.  The  slips  are  dug  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  sometimes  in  October — the  object  is  to  get 
them  in  before  a  frost  has  affected  them. 

The  product  of  roots  on  manured  land,  is  from  three 
to  four  bushels  to  the  row  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  on  tliat  unmanured  not  more  than  iwo  bushels. 
Slips  on  ground  manured  by  passing  the  cowpen  over 
it,  have  yielded  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  product,  however,  is  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred bushels,  when  planted  on  the  oat-field,  although 
the  oats  have  been  manured  with  cotton-seed.     The 


»  We  have  been  promised  an  account  of  these  ex- 
periments by  the  geotleman  who  made  them. 


slip  potatoes  are  kept  in  large  cellars,  but  are  nut  well 
preserved  in  them. 

Major  S.  Porcher,  makes  his  beds  in  the  following 
manner,  a  list  is  formed,  and  on  it  a  small  bed,  it  is 
then  gone  over  a  first  and  second  time,  at  each,  ad- 
ding  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  making  four  opera- 
tions. The  object  is  to  bury  all  of  the  grass-seeds, 
and  Major  Porcher  thinks  that  by  going  over  it  so 
often,  and  at  each  operation  taking  merely  the  surface 
then  presented,  they  will  he  effectually  buried.  Cot- 
ton-seed is  princijially  used  by  him  for  manuring  this 
crop,  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  per 
acre.  His  beds  are  small,  about  the  size  already  stat- 
ed above;  he  plants  from  the  aOth  to  (he  2oth  of 
March.  Prefers  whole  potatoes  to  cut,  as  they  are 
less  liable  to  rot,  and  give  earlier  vines; — they  are 
planted  at  one  foot  distance  on  the  beds.  Root  pota- 
toes producing  with  him  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity that  the  slips  do;  he  plants  enough  to  last  until 
January,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  slips — he  never 
commences  hoeing  until  the  vines  have  commenced 
running,  and  gives  but  one  hoeing. 

Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  plants  about  the  first  of  April, 
manuring  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
bushels  of  cowpen  manure  per  acre.  He  prefers  small 
beds,  (that  is  of  the  size  we  ha-we  stated  above)  to 
those  of  larger  sizes,  and  has  known  these  to  yield 
more  than  those  made  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  apart, 
and  consequently  much  larger.  For  planting  he  uses 
cut  potatoes,  as  there  is  a  saving  of  seed  and  the  pro- 
duct about  the  same — the  whole  potatoes  will,  bow- 
ever,  alTord  the  earliest  vines.  In  planting,  two 
hands  are  employed,  one  covers  the  potatoes,  and 
pats  the  earth  firmly  down,  the  other  follows  and 
draws  the  earth  from  the  opposite  side,  over  the  top 
of  the  bed  and  leaves  it  without  being  at  all  compress^ 
ed,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  tops  of  the  beds 
are  never  baked  into  a  hard  crust,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  patted  with  the  hoe,  and  thus  left.  In 
planting  slips,  he  makes  use  of  but  three  vines  which 
are  found  amply  sufficient. 

The  yam  potato  is  the  favorite  in  middle  St.  John's, 
and  the  Scotch  or  leather  coat  in  upper  St.  John's. 
The  ")-crfs,"  (red  skin  and  white  flesh)  which  is 
planted  in  such  large  quantities  on  the  sea-board,  on 
account  of  their  earliness  as  well  as  productiveness,  are 
nutplantedin  these  parishes,  except  in  small  quantities 
for  the  use  of  children  allected  with  bowel  com- 
plaints, in  which  it  is  said  to   be  found  beneficial 

All  of  the  varieties  of  the  potato  are  cultivated  in 
these  parishes  in  small  quantities  by  someone  orother 
of  the  planters. 

To  show  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, (as  many  of  our  planters  suppose)  which  vari- 
ety is  planted,  we  stale  the  following  facts: — on  a 
piece  of  ground  manured  and  cultivated  alike,  Mr. 
Isaac  Porcher  obtained  from  a  row  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  of  brimstone  potatoes,  (red  skin  and 
yellow  flesh)  four  and  a  half  bushels,  whilst  from  an 
adjoining  rov/  planted  with  yams,  he  obtained  but  two 
and  a  half  bushels.  Dr.  fiavenel  planted  several 
rows,  dropping  the  yam  and  Spanish  pumpkin  alter- 
nately on  the  same  rows.  One  row  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  produced  two  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  bushel  of  yams,  and  but  two  bushels  of 
pumpkin  Spanish.  Another  row  yielded  two  and  one 
eighth  of  a  bushel  of  yams,  and  only  one  and  three- 
fourihs  of  pumpkin  Spanish.  The  like  results  would 
not,  perhaps,  follow  on  o!lier  soils;  in  fact.  Dr.  Rave- 
nel has  made  on  "Pos/iee,"  erven  bushels  of  root  yam 
potatoes  to  the  row  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the 
very  variety  which  produced  comparatively  so  little 
in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Isaac  Porcher.  It  was  not 
from  a  single  row  only  that  this  was  made,  but  from 
a  considerable  space  of  ground.  This  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  planters  attending  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
several  varieties  to  their  soil,  and  selecting  for  a  crop 
those  which  prove  most  productive,  without  regarding 
any  preference  they  may  have  acquired  for  particular 
varieties.  (To  be  continued.) 
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(From  the  Lenox  (iVIass.)  Journal  and  Argus.) 
BERKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  was  organized 
in  the  year  1810,  arTd  is  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  that  was  founded  in  the  United  Slates.  lis  in- 
fluence has  been  no  less  excellent  than  extensive.  In 
different  sections  of  the  country,  societies  have  been 
instituted  upon  similar  principles;  and  though  several 
have  had  but  a  brief  existence,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  proper  esprit  du  corps,  yet  those  that  have  survived 
the  "whips  and  scorns  of  time,"  exert  a  wide  spread 
and  very  salutary  influence,  and  are  an  honor  to  the 
country.  The  Parent  Society,  as  the  "Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society"  is  justly  called,  has  reason  to 
be^proud  of  her  vigorous  and  numerous  progeny,  and 
and  we  hope  that  tlie  blight  of  age  will  never  rest 
upon  her,  but  that  she  will  be  destined  to  "flourish  in 
immortal  youth."  r    u    r» 

Ever  since  its  organization,  the  concerns  of  the  B. 
A.  Society  have  been  ably  and  judiciously  managed. 
The  gentlemen,  who  have  successively  filled  its  offi- 
ces, were  eminently  qualified  for  their  stations,  and 
were  ardently  devoted  in  promoting  the  high  and  no- 
ble objects  contemplated  by  its  founders.  U  has  en- 
countered but  little  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county;  and  the  visible  and  tangible  good  which 
has  resulted  from  its  operations,  has  eftectually  and 
forever  silenced  the  objections  of  the  cavalier,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  captious.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  society  is  a  favorite  institution  of 
the  intelligent  yeomanry  of  Berkshire.  They  feel  its 
beneficial  Influence,  in  stimulating  them  to  be  perfect 
in  the  arts  of  husbandry — in  elevating  and  ennobling 
their  calling— in  inspiring  them  with  just  and  honorable 
sentiments— and  in  contributing  to  develope  the  social 
and  best  feelings  of  their  nature,  by  bringing  them 
together,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  on  the  days  of  their 
Annual  Exhibition,  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  their 
labor  and  skill. 

It  is  a  noble  and  soul-cheering  spectacle,  indeed,  to 
witness  the  gathering  of  the  rugged  tillers  of  the  soil 
on  the  days  of  the  Annual  Fair.  No  spirit  of  evil  is 
allowed  to  bear  sway  among  them  at  this  period;  and 
political  prejudices,  like  a  polluted  garment,  are  cast 
aside.  In  the  spirit  <]f  brethren  they  meet;  and  unit- 
edly they  offer  up  to  the  God  of  the  harvest,  the  ho- 
mage of  glad  and  grateful  hearts.  They  are  no 
slaves,  no  serfs,  no  subjects,  that  servilely  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  labor  to  increase  the  wealth  of  pam- 
pered lords  and  aristocrats;  but  they  are  men,  free  as 
the  air  they  breathe — the  undisputed  sovereigns  of 
their  own  soil — moving  in  the  dignity  of  conscious 
independence — no  one  daring  to  infringe  upon  their 
rights — and  bending  to  no  power  but  to  the  Power 
that  upholds  the  universe.  These  are  the  men,  and 
such  like  ihein,  that  "constitute  a  Siate." 

With  but  few  or  no  exceptions  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Society  have  been  well  attended,  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  ever  since  its  organization.     The  annual 
reports,  which  have  been  successively   made,  of  the 
several  committees  on  aninials,  on  agricultural   pro 
ducts,  on  domestic  manufactures,  &.c.  show  the  pro- 
gre.ssive  and  great  improvements  which   have  been 
made  in  these  several   branches  of  husbandry.     We 
have  heard  intelligent  stran;;ers,  who   have  spent  a 
short  time  in  the  county,  and  who  have  visited  va- 
rious parts  of  it,  pronounce  Berkshire  lobe  the  "gar- 
den of  the  state."     Whcihrr  this  compliment  is  well- 
deserved  or  not,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say;  but  Ihat 
the  farms  of  Berkshire  are  infiniiely  better  cultivated, 
the  slock  in  every  respect  superior,  the  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  more  numerous,  and  made  in  a 
better  style,  even  rivalling  in  beauty   and  durability 
foreign  fabrics, — than   they  were  a  few  years  since, 
are  propositions  which  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny. 
This  result  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  ope 


municated;  and  we  predict,  that  when  that  day  comes 
on  which  this  Society  shall  be  abrogated,  the  prospe- 
rity of  this  county  will  be  seriously,  if  not  vitally, 
affected.  Being  aware  of  this  fact,  every  public  spi- 
rited man  in  the  community  is  zealously  engaged  in 
sustaining  it.  Long  may  it  continue  to  flourish,  and 
lo  be  an  honor  and  blessing  to  those  who  cherish  it, 
and  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  within  its  in- 
fluence. 

At  the  next  anniversary  of  the  Society,  the  exhi- 
bition, we  understand,  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any 
that  has  preceded  it.  The  annual  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  Henry  Shaw.  This  gentleman's 
talents  and  acquirements,  are  an  ample  guaranty  that 
it  will  be  an  able  one,  fraught  with  sound,  practical, 
and  enlarged  views. 


IZOnTXCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Charleston,  at  the  an.m- 
VEKSARY  MtETiiNG,  July  11th,  183.;. 

BY  DR.  S.  H.  DICKSON. 
(Concluded  from  page  22S.) 
Horticulture  is  entitled  to  our  special  attention,  on 
account  of  the  unequalled  opportunities  which  it  af- 
fords for  obtaining  a  minute  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  most  striking,  interesting,  and  important  of  the 
operations  of  the  material  world.     The  study  of  na- 
ture is  the  most  delightful  and  improving  of  all  stu- 
dies.    Physiology,  the  study  of  living  nature,  is  car- 
ried  on  with  peculiar  advantage  in  connexion  with 
horticulture.     The  gardener,  by  the  closeness  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  plants  under  his  care,  and  the 
extreme  minuteness  of   his   necessary   attention    to 
them,  becomes  familiar  with  all  their  habits,  and  (if  1 
may  venture  so  to  express  myself)  intimate  with  them 
and  their  modes  of  lite  and  action.     In  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  upper  ranks  of  animated  beings,  great  dilH- 
culiies  are  to  be  encountered,  arising  from  the  com- 
plex and  varied  functions  to  be   performed,  and  the 
nice  and  intricate  structure  or  complication  of  struc- 
tures necessary  for  their  perfurinance.     In  the  seve- 
ral gradations  ol  being,  proceeding  downwards  in  the 
scale,  we  find  this  compiexity  becoming  less  and  less, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  vegetable  kingdom.     The  vital 
processes  of  nutrition,  motion  and   reproduction,  are 
here  exhibited,  in  a  condition   the   most  simple,  and 
under  contingencies  least   unadapied   lor  observation 
and  detection.     He  who  is  desirous  "to  look  through 
nature  up  lo  nature's  God,"  will  find  in  a  garden   tlie 
best  commencement  of  his  inquiries.     Here,  he  may 
seize  the  lowest  link  in  the   chain  of  animated   crea- 
tion.    The  lichen,  that  with  its  velvet  growth,  con- 
ceals the  surface  of  the  rugged    rock — the  air-plants 
that  realize  the  fable  of  the  chameleon,  and  subsist  and 
flourish  upon  air  and  atmospheric  moisture,  cannot  fail 
to  attract  his  notice.     A  single  leaf  of  the  leaf-plant 
laid  upon  the  ground,  or  hung  by  a  thread,  will  throw 
out  numerous  stems  and  full  foliage.     1  have  seen  a 
Venezuelian  shrub  adhering  by  fibres,  which  we  must 
call  roots   (though  they  are  rather  tendrils)   to  the 
fork  of  a  dry  stick,  glowing  with  flowers  of  luxuri- 
ant beauty.     'I'he  iErial  Epidendrum  {EjAdendrmn 
Jim  acris)  is  often  plucked   by  the  Javanese,  on  ac- 
count of  the  elegance  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  and 
its  exquisite  odor,  to  be  suspended  by  a  silken  cord 
from  the  ceilings  of  their  apartments,  where  it  conti- 
nues to  put  forth  from  year  to  year  new  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  diffuse  a  new  fragrance.     Many  will 
thrive  in  water  alone — and  others,  which  require  to 
be  bedded  in  the  earth,  will  bear  actual  inversion,  the 
blanches   absorbing  the   nutriment   which    the    roots 
were  originally  made  to  receive,  while  the  latter,  in 
time,  become  branches  when  thus  exposed  to  air  and 
rations  of  the  "Berkshire  Agricultural  Society."  The  I  light,  and  throw  out  leaf  and  flower  at  every  extre- 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  county  has  been     ir.ity.     VVilloughby  affirms  this  lo  be  true  of  several 
greatly  improved  by  the  impulse  which  it  has  com-  |  species,  especially  of  the  cherry  and  willow  tribes. 


How  apparently  simple,  yet,  how  truly  inscrutable 
is  this  process  of  nutrition — digestion — appropriation. 
The  same  elements,  few  in  number,  and  of  properties 
singularly  unlike  those  of  the  secretions  which  result 
from  their  combination  in  the  vessel^-,  juices,  flowers, 
and  fruits  of  vegetables — the  same  elements,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and,  perhajis,  a  metal, 
or  an  alkali  the  oxyd  of  a  metal,  are  absorbed  by  the 
root,  or  by  the  leaf,  acting  as  a  lung,  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  give  rise 
to  all  its  varied  products.  The  exquisite  fragrance 
of  the  rose  and  violet — the  aroma  of  the  spice  flowrr 
— the  delightful  odor  and  flavor  of  the  strawberry  and 
the  peach — and  the  energetic  medicinal  virtues  of 
camphor,  and  cinchona,  are  elaborated  thus  incompre- 
hensibly from  the  limited  materials  of  soil  and  atmos- 
phere, presenting  no  peculiarity  in  any  degree  adapted 
to  explain,  or  account  for  the  wonderful  diversity  of 
result. 

Plants  possess,  like  animals,  the  power  of  motion, 
both  perceptible  and  imperceptible.  Indeed,  the  very 
idea  of  life  implies  contractility,  or  the  capacity  fur 
motion.  The  germ  of  the  seed  is  developed  gradu- 
ally, it  is  true,  but  not  very  slowly — the  sap  is  pro- 
pelled with  great  steadiness  and  prodigious  force  along 
the  sap  vessels,  circulating,  though  not  exactly  as  in 
animals.  In  a  dark  place,  if  a  crevice  be  naade, 
through  which  a  single  ray  car.  penetrate,  every  plant 
growing  near  will  extend  its  shouts  and  tendrils  to- 
wards the  spot  where  they  can  obtain  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  light,  to  which  they  would  almost  seem  to 
know  they  owe  all  their  coloring  and  beauty.  Of  ob- 
vious vegetable  motion,  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
the  spontaneous  agitation  of  the  leaves  of  the  Heily- 
sarum  gyrans,  in  the  sudden  unfolding  of  the  petals 
of  some  flowers;  in  the  evening  primrose,  distinctly 
audible,  as  well  as  visible — ;in  the  murderous  closure 
of  ihe  corolli  of  the  Dionwa  muscipula  and  the  Jipo- 
cynum  undroseinifulium,  upon  the  insects  which  have 
intruded  into  their  inviting  recesses,  and  in  the  col- 
lapse of  ihe  now  familiar  sensitive  plant.  Such  mo- 
tion is  "agreeably  seen,"  says  Darwin,  the  beautiful 
poet  of  the  loves  of  the  plants,  "in  the  flower  of  Par- 
nassia,  in  which  the  males  alternately  approach  and 
recede  from  the  female,  and  in  ihat  of  the  JS'igella, 
in  which  the  tall  females  bend  down  to  their  dwarf 
husbands." 

In  the  same  paragrajh  he  goes  on  lo  mention  his 
surprise  at  having  observed  "several  females  of  the 
plant  CoUinsonia,  who  had  bent  themselves  into  con- 
tact with  the  males  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  plant, 
in  their  vicinity,  neglectful  of  their  own.'  Nay,  if 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  authors,  even 
locomotion  is  not  altogether  denied  to  the  vegetable 
race.  "Were  a  person,  on  the  eve  of  travellit>g 
to  the  East  Indies,"  says  Good,  "to  plant  the  roots  of 
of  an  Orchis  or  a  Sccibhiiis  in  a  particular  spot  in  his 
garden,  and  to  search  for  it  in  the  same  Sjiot  on  his 
return  home,  he  would  be  in  no  small  degree  disap- 
pointed, and  if  he  were  to  remain  abroad  long,  he 
must  carry  his  pursuit  lo  half  an  acre's  distance,  for 
thus  far  would  some  of  th^ir  roots,  perhaps,  have  tra- 
velled in  a  few  years.  The  male  V^ilisneria  sails 
from  shore  lo  shore,  over  the  water,  in  pursuit  of  his 
female,  and  a  multitude  of  sea  plants  float  through 
the  ocean,  and  having  plenty  of  food  wherever  they 
go,  send  out  no  roots  to  search  for  it." 

In  plants;  as  among  animals,  life  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  individual — it  is  the  property  of  the 
species;  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  nature  that 
though  individuals  perish,  the  races  are  preserved  — 
For  tills,  she  expands  the  charming  flowers  that  per- 
fume the  air  of  spring — for  this,  siie  ripens  the  rich 
fruits  of  the  yellow  autumn.  No  balmy  zephyr  can 
breathe  without  fertilizing  the  beds  which  give  it 
"Soicajioiioc;"  downy  wings  convey  the  seed  in  every 
direction  from  the  parent  stock.  Birds  become  gar- 
deners, and  scatter  the  germs  of  the  plants  which  sup- 
ply  them  with  food.  Seeds  are  endowed  with  such 
aniaztng  tenacity  of  life  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  coa- 
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tingeiicips  tliat  affect  them,  with  a  force  le;sstlian  suf- 
ficient for  tlicir  mechanical  or  chemical  destrnciion, 
and  remain  capable  of  reproduction  after  having  been 
laid  aside  fur  centuries.  It  is  affirmed  further,  that 
eotue  of  the  bulbous  roots  found  packed  up  in  tiie  co- 
Terings  of  the  mummies  of  Kgypt,  and  thus  enclosed 
lor  three  thousand  years,  have  thrown  out  shoots  and 
flowers  when  again  exposed  to  the  air  and  favored  by 
the  influences  of  heat  and  nutrition. 

It  is  in  watching,  and  imitating,  and  modifying  the 
results  of  this  mysterious  process  of  reproduclion  that 
horticulture  has  obtained  her  proudest  triumphs.  By 
the  marriage  of  two  similar  individuals,  she  produces 
a  third  of  rare  and  remarkable  beauty — by  engrafting 
upon  a  well  selected  stock,  she  enlargesand  improves 
the  future  bud.  Flowers  are  made  full  or  doubled  by 
over-sliinulating  the  plant,  and  keeping  it  supplied 
with  nutriment  of  exciting  quality.  Althou(;li  by 
thus  converting  the  stamens  into  petals,  we  destroy 
the  ordinary  powers  of  reproduction,  yet  nature  has 
provided  against  even  this  injurious  consequence  of 
too  high  cultivation,  by  endowing  the  roots  or  cuttings 
with  the  property  of  becoming  entire  plants.  Fruiis, 
we  improve  in  size  and  flavor  by  similar  processes; by 
stimulating  nutriment  and  by  judicious  ingraftation — 
and  since  the  production  of  the  giant  strawberry,  and 
some  of  the  exquisite  varieties  of  the  pear,  nothing  in 
this  mode  would  seem  impossible  to  the  diligent  and 
skilful  gardener.  To  him  the  attempt  is  not  absurd 
or  impossible,  as  Shakespeare  deemed  it,  "to  paint 
the  lily  or  add  new  perfume  to  the  violet." 

The  passion  for  flowers  is  diffused  throughout  our 
whole  race,  and  unlike  every  other  of  our  innate  pro- 
pensities, is  obviously  unmixed  with  any  alloying  or 
debasing  object  as  an  impulse  or  motive.  They  are 
the  e.arliest  and  most  cherished  playthings  of  child- 
hood, and  our  mature  age  can  discover  nothino-  capa- 
ble of  giving  more  permanent  or  more  innocent  plea- 
sure. In  a  few  expressive  words  the  Messiah  has 
communicated  his  deep  sense  of  the  beauty  of  these 
charming  objects.  "Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field! — 
They  foil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  yet  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Bacon 
placed  before  his  eyes  on  the  table  of  his  solitary 
study,  a  vase  filled  with  these  gems  of  a  day,  and 
considered  no  perfume  so  sweet  as  the  odor  of  garden 
earth  freshly  dug,  and  moistened  with  the  juice  of 
the  grape.  Mdton,  in  his  touching  enumeration  of 
privations  from  his  blindness,  does  not  omit  to  lament 
plaintively 

"The  sight  of  vernal  bloom  and  summer's  rose." 
and  shews  his  estimation  of  a  garden  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  his  divine  poems— among  others,  in  the  me- 
lancholy adieu  of  Eve,  when  expelled  from  Eden. 
"iMust  I  leave  thee,  Paradise.'" 

~"0  Bowers 
That  never  will  in  other  climates  grow — 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even;  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud — and  gave  ye  names 

Who  now  shall  rearjc  to  the  sun;  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount! 
How  shall  we  part" — 

"And  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure — accustomed  to  immortal  fruits." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  si. 
The  cottager  trails  over  his   porch  or  lattice,  the 
eglantine  and  the  clematis— and  the  pent  up  citizen 
and  pale  arlizan  must  be  poor  indeed,  and  narrowly 
lodged,  if  they  cannot  find  room  on  a  mantle  piece  or 
rode  shelf,  for  a  geranium,  or  jonquil,  or  some  domes- 
ticated wild  flower.     And   when  we  meet  in  these 
humble  domiciles  such  simple  decorations,  how  prompt- 
ly and  involuntarily  do  we  draw  the  most  favorable 
inferences,  as  to  the  taste  and  gentle  dispositions  of 
the  resident.     Our  sympathies  respond  instantly— 
"One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
Yra!  she  will  have  every  where  her  votaries  and 
her  worship.    Her  temples  abound;  every  grove,  gar- 


den, and  forest;  "each  bourne  and  bosky  dell"  re- 
sounds with  the  adoration  paid  her.  He,  the  great 
Author  of  Nature,  "who  gave  ns  all  things  freely  to 
enjoy,"  has  made  us  all  susceptible  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  these  delights;  has  implanted  in  every 
bosom  a  craving  for  green  fields,  and  an  ardent  fond- 
ness for  rural  pleasures,  which  nothing  but  long  and 
absorbing  habits  can  ever  obliterate  or  destroy. 

I  would  not,  however,  defend  the  excesses  to  which 
this  passion  has  been  carried,  and  which, indeed,  have 
occasionally  reached  an  intensity  resembling  infatua- 
tion or  delirium.  Every  one  has  read  of  the  im- 
mensely disproportionate  sums  which  the  foggy  Hol- 
lander, in  his  enthusiasm,  was  wont  to  give  for  a  new 
and  beautiful  tulip.  Nor  can  I  offer  an  excuse  for  its 
misdirection — the  perverted  taste,  which,  overlooking 
the  sweet  and  modest  denizens  of  our  own  fields', 
lakes  an  exclusive  interest  in  exotics,  expensive  and 
difficult  of  procurement,  recommended  by  little  else 
than  their  rarity,  or  the  distance  whence  they  were 
brought,  and  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciling; them  to  the  opposite  climate,  and  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  place  them. 

There  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  fondness 
for  a  garden,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. It  has  been  so  in  all  ages  and  nations,  from 
the  early  period  when 

"Proserpine  gath'ring  flowers 
Herself  the  fairest,  by  the  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered" 

down  to  the  introduction  of  the  elegant  camelia  into 
the  parterres  of  France,  by  the  scarcely  less  elegant 
and  graceful  Josephine. 

Flowers  form  beyond  comparison,  the  most  chaste 
and  appropriate  of  all  the  decorations  of  female  beau- 
ty, which  requires  to  be  adorned,  if  adorned  at  all, 
with  so  critical  and  sparing  a  hand.  There  is  no  va- 
riety of  complexion  which  may  not  be  perfectly  suited 
by  a  tasteful  choice.  Those  who  work  in  mosaic,  af- 
firm that  there  are  not  less  than  1600  distinct  tints  of 
color  in  the  mineral  kingdom;  but,  who  would  pretend 
tu  enumerate  those  which  shine  in  our  gardens  and 
green-houses,  and  bedeck  with  spontaneous  luxuri- 
ance our  fields  and  forests. 

Flowers  afford  a  new  and  delicate  language  to  pas- 
sion. Love  has  always  been  fond  of  expressing  itself 
by  association  with  thein,  and  poetry  has  no  softer  or 
more  successful  allusions  than  such  as  point  to  these 
favorite  objects  of  nature.  "In  all  ages,"  says  a  late 
agreeable  writer,  "they  have  been  made  representa- 
tives of  innocence  and  purity.  We  decorate  the 
bride,  and  strew  her  path  with  flowers;  we  present 
the  undefiled  blossoms  as  a  similitude  of  her  beauty 
and  untainted  mind,  trusting  that  her  destiny  through 
life  will  be  like  theirs,  grateful  and  pleasing  to  all. 
We  scatter  them  over  the  shell,  the  bier,°and  the 
earth,  when  we  consign  our  mortal  blossoms  to  the 
dust— as  emblems  of  transient  joy,  fading  pleasures, 
withered  hopes;  yet  rest  in  true  and  certain  trust  that 
each  in  due  season  will  be  renewed  again.  All  the 
writers  of  antiqniiy  make  mention  of  their  uses  and 
application  in  heathen  and  pagan  ceremonies,  whether 
of  the  temple,  the  banquet,  or  the  tomb,  the  religious 
rites,  the  pleasures  or  the  sorrows  of  man;  an'd  in 
concord  with  the  usages  of  the  period,  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  says,  'Let  us  crown  ourselves 
with  rosebuds  and  flowers  before  they  wither.'  " 

It  is  with  reason,  then,  that  we  hope  for  more  effi- 
cient aid  from  our  female  friends  in  the  beautiful  de- 
partment of  the  florist.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  pe- 
culiarly propitious.  The  sky  which  bends  over  us 
glows  like  that  of  Italy  with  the  rosy  hues  of  early 
dawn  and  the  mellow  purple  of  evening  twilio-ht. 
And  it  is  not  the  sea  only,  or  the  soft  calm  bosorn  of 
the  sheltered  lake,  which  reflects  the  accustomed  glo- 
ries of  the  firmament.  Earth  also,  offers  herseff  a 
mere  mirror  of  those  splendors  which  are  shed  upon 
her  from  the  star  of  day,  and  the  lesser  lights  which 
govern  in  his  absence.     It  is  from  these  sources  that 


her  offspring  gather  the  bloom  and  radiance  which 
delight  the  eye.  Like  the  diamond,  they  shine  with 
a  derived  lustre,  and  are  dimmed  and  paled  beneath 
the  cold  and  cloudy  constellations  of  the  north. 

Here  then  let  them  bud  and  blossom,  in  countless 
variety  and  endless  succession.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  would  coldly  ask  the  definite  object  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  the  useful  purposes  effected  by  or  Ihrounh 
them,  to  account  for  the  profuse  abundance  with 
which  they  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  universal 
nature.  We  yield  ourselves  freely  to  the  fascinations 
of  poetry  and  beauty.  It  suffices  vs  to  kimo,  that 
all  the  bright  pictures  which  surround  us— the  ma- 
jestic forest;  the  wide  spreading  oak  with  its  grey 
garniture  of  graceful  moss;  the  tall  columnar  pine; 
the  soft  plain  carpeted  with  mild  verdure;  the  field  of 
waving  grain  or  fragrant  clover;  the  variegated  mea- 
dow; the  "trim  garden,''  these  are  all  adapted  in  their 
several  modes  to  excite  pleasurable  emotions,  to  give 
rise  to  the  gentlest  and  purest  sentiments  in  the  minds 
of  those  before  whom  they  are  thus  munificently 
spread  abroad.  We  regard  them  with  gushing  admi- 
ration and  gratitude,  as  among  the  "glorious "works" 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Infinite  Parent  of  Good. 

And  it  suffices  m  to  feel,  that  while  in  common 
with  all  else  that  he  has  made,  these  things  of  glow- 
ing beauty  tell  loudly  of  creative  power'and  intelli- 
gence, they  speak  also  the  softer  language  of  kindness 
and  love;  "because  expressly  planned  by  creative  be- 
nevolence as  sources  of  delight  to  animated  beinn-s; 
and  they  may  well  excite  in  us  towards  Him  in  whom' 
these  attributes  concentre,  the  emotions  connected  in 
our  minds  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  Fa- 
ther." 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOGS. 

Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Virginia, ) 
Mr.  Smith:  October  8lh,  i832.        ] 

Lest  your  call  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bedford,  or  Parkinson  Hog,  should  not  be  answer- 
ed in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  you  could  wish,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  at  present,  of  touching  a  point  or 
so  concerning  them,  in  a  very  brief  way;  reserving  for 
the  new  year  a  little  of  my  experience  in  that  depart- 
ment of  our  agriculture;  when,  with  the  blessings  of 
life  and  health,  I  will  report  to  the  Farmer  the  keep- 
ing and  weights  of  five  Parkinson,  or  Bedford  Pigs, 
just  one  year  old  the  1st  of  next  January;  (alias  the 
Frederick  grass  breed)  fur,  truly,  they  will  have  lived 
at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twel  ve  on  pasture — clo- 
ver and  orchard  grass.  The  liberty  taken  of  givino- 
them  a  new  name,  is  the  result  of  the  pains,  expense" 
and  trouble,  which  has  been  taken  to  improve  them 
in  the  crosses  and  selections  made  from  time  to  time, 
whether  for  the  better  or  not.  The  small  China,  and 
long-sided  English,  have  been  mingled  with  this 
breed;  and,  in  truth,  the  large-sized  Parkinson  hog 
may  be  bred  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  large  Eng. 
lish  and  very  short-legged,  well  formed,  small  hog, 
called  by  any  name  whatever.  Hogs  are  indeed  a 
kind  of  stock  calculated  to  do  but  little,  honour  to  the 
pen  of  a  scribbler,  but  so  universally  important  in  the 
pen  of  a  farmer,  that  it  is  a  shame  they  have  been  so 
much  neglected.     Many  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe, 

and  declare,  that  corn  alone  will  make  the  breed 

Give  them  corn,  a  plenty  of  corn,  and  I'll  insure  you 
a  fine  breed.  While  it  is  conceded  that  corn,  or  some 
other  substantial  food,  is  as  necessary  to  the  great  and 
final  perfection  of  the  hog,  as  grass  and  hay  is  to  some 
other  of  our  domestic  stock,  it  must  be  contended, 
that  if  corn,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  is  lavished  on 
illy-made  hogs,  it  will  in  no  reasonable  time,  if  ever, 
have  the  effect  of  changing  their  deformities  into  per- 
fections, unaided  by  a  rational  degree  of  skill  in  eject- 
ing the  bad  points,  and  retaining  and  improving  the 
better;  though  it  is  unhesitatingly  admitted,  that  far 
less  skill  is  required  to  bring  this  animal  to  perfection 
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than  the  sheep,  cow,  or  horse;  and  tor  reasons  too  ob- 
vious to  ordinary  understandings,  to  make  it  necessary 
to  dwell  on  them  for  a  moment. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  a  pair  of  these  hogs' 
(the  Parkinson,  then  called)  were  introduced  on  the 
Lucky  Hit  Farm,  by  my  father,  a  present  from  Mr. 
William  Henry  Fitzhugh,  formerly  of  Chatham,  near 
Fredericksburg,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  ex- 
tensive hospitality — afterwards,  of  Ravensworth,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria — they  were  raised 
at  his  mill  to  great  perfection — also  at  the  mills  of 
Mr.  Hartshorn,  and  Rickets,  and  Newton,  very  near 
Alexandria — were  also  to  be  seen  at  the  wagon-stands 
on  the  road,  and  had  been  transported  in  wagons  (o 
various  parts  of  the  country. — This  is  well  known  to 
me,  being  frequently  on  the  road  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  and  General 
Ridgely  were  on  the  turf  together  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Whether  they  then  paid  much  attention  to 
the  more  humble  kinds  of  stock,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say;  but  from  what  I  can  well  recollect  of  the  former, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  when  the  turf  had 
yielded  its  fascinating  pleasures  to  more  sober  and  ra. 
tional  enjoyments,  I  know  that  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  dividing  his  attention  between  the  improvement  of 
farm-stock  generally;  and  I  have  but  little  doubt,  from 
the  intimacy  of  Mr.  F.  and  Gen.  R.  in  former  days, 
that  this  breed  must  have  been  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter. Well  do  I  remember  the  contrast  between  our 
then  breeds  and  the  newly  introduced  Parkinson.  I 
will  anticipate  a  promised  communication  only  by 
saying,  that  with  ordinary  keep,  at  eighteen  months 
old,  my  hogs  have  averaged  about  200  pounds,  and  are 
beginning  now  to  break  down  the  prejudices  which 
ought  to  have  been  subdued  many  a  year  since — to 
extort  acknowledgments  that  half  the  food  will  raise 
and  fatten  them,  Stc.  &c.  &c.  I  bid  you  adieu  for 
the  present,  with  a  short  extract  from  our  friend,  the 
Rev.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Cumberland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, as  it  touches  the  subject  of  the  Parkinson  hogs, 
and  as  we  trust  to  hear  more  from  his  beautiful  white 
stock  of  pigs: — "I  have  been  doing  quite  smartly  in 
my  sheep  business  since  I  wrote.  I  have  sold  seven 
bucks  (young  ones)  and  nine  ewes.  These  have  more 
than  covered  all  expenses  ever  incurred  by  this  article 
of  stock.  A  number  more,  I  find,  are  in  demand.  I 
have  thirteen  very  fine  full  blooded  pigs,  for  which  I 
can  have  jflO  a  pair — they  are  very  fine  and  please 
me  very  much.  My  Shorthorns  are  all  still  doing 
well,  but  the  critical  time  is  just  at  hand.  I  have 
not,  however,  heard  of  any  fatality  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  am  adopting  all  possible  precautionary 
measures." 

The  fatality,  alluded  to,  is  what  is  termed  in  the 
lower  country,  1  believe,  the  Carolina  distemper.  It 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  agriculture  of  the  south 
part  of  Virginia — a  most  unfortunate  argument  for 
the  more  extensive  culture  of  tobacco.  If  you  will 
offer  a  premium  of  a  medal  and  a  Shorthorn  bull,  for 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  I  will  supply  the  animal,  on 
the  simple  condition,  that  the  real  value  of  the  essay 
shall  be  tested  by  its  eftects — for  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance that  all  diseases,  distempers,  or  maladies 
whatsoevert  should  be  arrested  as  soon  as  possible, 
come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  or  from  what  spe- 
cies of  animal,     i  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend 
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lightened  gentleman.  Having  commenced  the  cul- 
ture  of  the  vine  myself  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
under  the  conviction  of  its  ultimate  success  in  our 
country,  [  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  gratified  at 
learning,  from  Mr.  Herbemonts  letter,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  as  good  wine  this  year  as  can 
be  produced  in  any  country. 

The  object  of  this   communication  is  to  ask  that 
gentleman    through  this  medium,  to  lay  before  the 
public  his  entire  process  of  making  wine,  from  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes   to    the  bottling   away  the 
wine  lor  use.     We  want  very  much  all  the  mforma- 
tion  that  experience  and  observations  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  this  country,  can  furnish.     The  only  method 
that  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  is  the  one  given 
by  J.   Adium,  Esq.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
his   valuable  treatise  upon  "wine  making;"  and  for 
which  publication,  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
public.     The   foreign   writers  upon  the  subject,  can- 
not be  successfully  followed  in  this  country,  difTeiing 
in  climate,  &c.  and  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon.     We 
want  a  treatise  of  the  kind  from  an  intelligent  and 
practical  man  in  our  own  cquntry,   and  I  know  no 
one  who  could  so  essentially  serve  the  "vine  grow- 
ers" of  the  United  Stales,  as  Mr.  Herbemont.     His 
knowledge  of  the  culture  in  Fiance  and  his  long  and 
untiring  experiments  in  this  his  adopted  country,  add- 
ed  to  his  science  and   respectability,  better  qualify 
him  for  that  object  than  any  other  person.     Would 
he  not  render  a  lasting  service  to  those  who  like  my- 
self are  engaged  in  the  experiment  of  wine  making, 
if  he  would  submit  through  your  columns,  or  other- 
wise, his  entire  process  of  making  wine,  in  all  the 
minutiae,  from  the  gathering,  through  the  mashing, 
fermenting,  drawing  off,  Stc.  &c.  to  the  period  when 
the  wine  is  fit  for  use?     I  acknowledge  a  total  igno- 
rance upon  this   subject,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to 
look   for  information.     This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
my  vines  of  three  years  old  yielded  well,  and  I  have 
attempted  the  making  of  wine,  but  1  fear  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  an  attempt,  for  I  found  none  of 
the   rules,  laid  down  in  the  books  upon  that  subject, 
worked  well  with  the  juice  of  my  grapes;  I  abandon- 
ed them   all  and  launched  the  fate  of  my  wine  this 
year  upon  the  ocean  of  whim  and  inexperience,  hop- 
ing that  at  the  return  of  the  next  vintage  I  should  be 
enabled  to  pursue  the  "process"  adopted  by  some  ex- 
perienced vine  cultivators  in  our   own  country,  and 
with  that  view  1  have  addressed  you  these  observa- 
tions.    Should  you  concur  in  opinion  with  me,  can 
you  better  serve  the  agricultural  interest  and  its  pros- 
perity, than  by  asking  every  successful  cultivator  of 
the  vine  in  our  country,  to  lay  before  the  public,  hi, 
entire  process  of  making  ivine?  Pomonkkv. 
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Under  the  above  head,  in  your  paper  of  the  5th 
inst.  I  read  with  great  pleasure  the  letter  o(  your  very 
intelligent  and  respectable  correspondent,  N.  Herbe- 
mont, Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  to  whose  persever- 
ance and  science  in  the  culture  of  the  grapevine  in 
our  country,  we  owe  much,  and  posterity  will  owe 
more.  If  experience  and  energy  can  eff'ect  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  vine,  and  test  its  prosperity  in 
our  country,  it  will  be  done  by  that  patriotic  and  en- 


out  being  rubbed  down  or  walked  about:  consequently, 
he  became  foundered  in  the  right  fore  leg,  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  W'alk. 

1  sent  for  a  Turkish  farrier,  the  one  who  attends 
the  sultan's  horses.  He  immediately  pronounced  the 
horse  foundered,  and  said  he  must  be  bled  in  the  in- 
side of  the  diseased  leg.  He  put  a  nipper  on  his  nose 
to  keep  him  steady,  then  took  up  the  left  leg,  and 
crossing  it  over  the  right,  gave  it  to  an  attendant;  he 
then  struck  his  lancet  into  the  vein  a  little  above  the 
fetlock  joint,  and  took  from  it  about  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  blood,  the  vein  bled  very  freely. — He  now 
said  he  had  taken  enough;  he  then  went  to  the  very 
opposite  side  of  the  leg,  and  striking  his  lancet  into  a 
vein  above  the  knee  joint,  a  single  drop  of  blood  ex- 
uded, and  both  that  and  the  first  opened  vein  instantly 
ceased  bleeding.  There  may  be  no  novelty  in  this, 
but  it  certainly  astonished  me  to  find,  that  opening 
two  veins  in  the  same  limb,  would  stop  both  from  bleed- 
ing: such,  however,  is  the  fact,  for  I  witnessed  it. 

He  desired  that  the  horse  should  rest  the  next  day, 
that  he  should  then  be  rode  with  great  violence  untQ 
he  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  the  diseased  limb 
then  to  be  rubbed  with  wet  salt,  (to  which  I  added  a 
pint  of  hot  brandy)  then  rubbed  dry,  and  walked 
about  until  cool,  and  covered  with  blankets;  the  same 
process  to  be  repeated  next  day,  which  was  done,  and 
all  lameness  from  that  time  disappeared — the  horse, 
the  third  day  after  the  first  rubbing,  was  perfectly 
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Turkish  Cure  for  Founder  in  Horses. 
Letter  from  Commodore  Porter,  American   Cliarge 
des  .fjfl'uires  nt  Cnnstuntinople,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Spurting  Magazine—  On  the  curioits  treatment  if 
_  tomider  in  Horses,  by  Turkish  Feterinarij  Sur- 
geons. 

Anlitnl  Cheterdon,  Kadi  Kinmj,  7 
Aprit  21,  1832.  j 
Dear  Sir, — There  are  few  sailors  who  are  "judges 
of  horse  flesh,"  and  I  make  no  pretensions  to  that  sort 
of  knowledge.  I  am  going,  however,  to  relate  what 
I  have  seen:  if  it  is  worth  knowing,  it  is  well;  if  not, 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  throw  this  in 
the  fire. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  very  good  horse  at  the 
bazaar,  for  which  1  paid  nine  hundred  piastres,  or  fifty 
dollars.  Some  thought  he  was  dear  at  that  price,  as 
you  may,  for  five  or  six  hundred  piasters,  buy  here 
such  a  horse  as  no  gentleman  need  be  ashamed  tu 
mount;  however,  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  bar- 
gain. On  my  removal  from  Buyurdine  to  this  place, 
the  horse  was  rode  very  hard,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Top  Thana,  a  distance  of  14  or  15  miles,  was  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  a  cold  wind  and  rain  two  hours,  with- 


(From  Whitlow  on  the  Causes  of  Inflammation.) 

PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  VITIATED  RYE 

Rye  is  liable  to  be  diseased  by  an  insect  depositing 
its  anmialcula  in  the  grain,  which  causes  it  to  sprout 
and  produce  an  excrescense  like  a  cock's  spur,  of  a 
hard  texture.  When  ground  down  with  the  flour,  or 
used  in  distillation,  it  proves  a  mortal  poison;  and  at 
times  has  proved  a  pestilential  scourge  to  Europe:  it 
has  been  equally  fatal  in  America,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  plague  in  London. — 
In  1811  and  1812,  a  great  number  of  lives  were  lost 
from  the  spurred  rye  being  used  as  food,  and  liquor 
distilled  from  the  rye.  The  great  mortality  was 
chiefly  confined  to  New  York  and  Vermont.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  victims  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ravages  produced  by  that  dreadful  poison.  Meet- 
ing after  meeting  of  the  faculty  took  place,  to  endea- 
vor to  discover  the  caui-e;  and  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hossack  and  his 
party,  that  it  was  a  poisonous  miasma  floating  in  the 
air,  confined  to  certain  prescribed  limits  and  affecting 
certain  persons,  more  particularly  those  that  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  gin:  the  best  apology  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  cause,  the  ergot  or  spurred  rye. 
What  made  their  report  the  more  ridiculous  was,  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a  fine,  clear,  black,  hard  frost, 
and  the  healthiest  weather  that  could  be  imagined. 
Many  of  the  members  were  sceptical  and  could  not 
believe  the  report:  they  thought  that  owing  to  the 
fine  weather  it  was  impossible  for  contagion  to  exist 
in  the  air:  others  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
doctors.  One  of  thecontagionisls  wrote  and  request- 
ed me  to  go  to  Albany,  where  the  disorder  was  then 
raging,  and  wished  me  to  endeavor  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  afflicting  calamity.  On  my  journey  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  where  the  legislature  of  the 
state  was  sitting,  I  stopped  at  a  place  called  Kinder- 
hook,  and  being  cold,  contrary  to  ray  usual  practice, 
I  drank  a  glass  of  gin.  I  had  not  drank  it  many  mi- 
nutes before  it  affected  me  as  if  I  had  taken  some- 
thing boiling  hot  into  my  stomach.  Although  I  im- 
mediately took  an  emetic,  which  produced  the  most 
active  efl'ects,  the  poison  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  of 
my  constitution  that  my  throat  and  rectum  were  ex- 
tremely painful.  I  had  a  cold  perspiration  towards 
the  morning,  with  a   pain   in  my  bpnes  and  head. 
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whereas  I  was  in  perlVcl  lieallli  belnre  1  draiik  the 
gill.  I  accused  the  '.avern-ket'per  of  puUiiig  [inisoii  in 
llie  gin;  a  genlleman  of  the  town  who  heard  me  and 
had  observed  that  the  habitual  gin-drinkers  in  the 
place  had  died,  seconded  nie  in  my  charge.  The 
landlord  declared  he  was  innocent,  and  referred  us  to 
the  distillery.  Upon  our  applying,  the  distiller  was 
much  alarmed  at  our  charge  of  his  putting  poison  into 
the  gin;  and  added,  it  would  be  his  ruin  if  the  report 
wot  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  great  mortality. 
He  took  a  voluntary  oath  that  he  put  nothing  but  the 
pure  grain  inio  his  gin,  and  invited  us  to  see  the  grain 
in  the  still-house  loft.  We  lound  it  on  inspection 
badly  cleaned  and  probably  one-tenth  of  ii  spurred  rye, 
or  rye  vitiated  by  being  infested  with  the  clavus  or 
ergot.  1  was  quite  astonished  when  I  saw  it,  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Darwin  as 
being  a  pestilential  scourge  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, producing  what  is  called  by  Dr.  Mason  Good, 
in  his  history  of  medicine,  mildew  mortification:  in 
America  it  was  vulgarly  called  the  dry  rot.  On  dis- 
section I  have  obseived  that  the  windpipe  and  rec- 
tum were  so  completely  patched  by  the  action  of  the 
air  stimulating  or  attracting  the  etVects  of  the  poison  to 
the  parts,  that  when  pressed  they  would  give  way 
and  appear  like  black  snufi".  I  lost  no  lime  in  repair- 
ing to  Albany.  On  my  arrival,  the  inhabitants  were 
in  mourning,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  relatives 
and  friends,  some  of  whom  had  risen  in  health  in  the 
morning;  had  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  and  at  noon 
were  in  eternity!  Such  were  the  rapid  effects  of  that 
inflammation,  which  was  ascribed  by  the  doctors  of 
New  York  to  the  air  of  Albany  being  charged  with 
the  damps  of  death.  The  members  of  the  assembly 
of  the  state  had  at  the  time  under  their  consideration. 
a  resolution  to  enable  them  to  remove  the  state  legis- 
lature from  Albany;  it  was  expected  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  carried  the  same  night,  to  the  great 
and  irreparable  injury  of  the  inhabitants. — To  the 
friend  who  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  hotel,  I  com- 
municated the  glad  tidings  of  having  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  disorder.  He  immediately  ran  to  the 
assembly  room  and  obtained  the  members'  consent  to 
adjourn  the  question  until  the  following  morning. 
The  tavern  where  I  was,  was  soon  crowded  by  the 
members  and  citizens,  all  anxious  to  know  the  cause. 
It  was  no  sooner  communicated  with  a  detail  of  my 
own  sufferings,  than  the  members  searched  the  book- 
shops and  libraries,  and  found  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion that«the  ergot  was  capable  of  committing  the  ra- 
vages upon  mankind  that  I  had  represented  to  them. 
One  of  the  sceptical  of  the  faculty,  on  being  request- 
ed to  analyze  the  article,  and  report  on  the  subject, 
took  a  few  of  his  acquaintances  some  distance  into 
the  country  to  dine  at  his  father's  farm,  where  an 
opportunity  offered  to  prove  whether  the  ergot  was 
injurious  or  not,  lor  a  large  quantity  of  it  that  had 
been  separated  from  the  rye  was  given  to  the  pigs; 
and  from  its  tatal  effects,  (as.it  caused  tlieir  death  the 
nest  day)  tiie  father  lieeame  a  convert  to  the  opinion. 
A  number  of  rats,  cats  and  dogs  also  fell  sacrifices  to 
its  effects  before  the  sceptical   were  convinced. 

(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
LIGHTNING  RODS. 
Messbi.  Editors: 

I  saw  in  the  last  number  of  your  paper  an  extract 
from  the  Genesee  Farmer,  in  which  it  was  requested 
that  some  person  would  give  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  constructing  lightning  rods  upon  a  building 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  thirty-tuo  feet  in 
breadth. — I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  do  this,  and 
ask  the  favor  of  you  to  allow  rae  the  communication 
of  my  instructions  through  your  paper.  I  would,  in 
the  first  place,  recommend  that  two  rods  only  be  used, 
and  that  each  of  them  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  di- 
ameter; for  if  they  be  less  than  this,  they  will  be  lia- 
ble both  to  break  and  melt.  The  extremities  of  the 
rods  above  the  building  should  be  nicely  graduated, 


and  pointed  with  platina  or  silver.  (I'latina  is  the 
harder  metal,  and  consequently  the  better.)  'J'hey 
should  not  extend  more  than  six  feet  above  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building;  for,  if  they  do,  they  will  attract 
the  lightning  unprofitably,  the  object  ol  them  not  be- 
ing to  attract  lightning  from  a  distance,  but  in  cases 
of  its  coming  nearer,  or  to  the  house,  to  conduct  it 
off,  and  thereby  secure  it. 

It  would  be  advantageous,  in  fastening  these  rods 
to  the  house,  to  have  the  staples  or  ligament  separated 
from  the  rods  by  circular  pieces  of  glass,  such  as  the 
necks  of  bottles;  for  if,  in  the  passage  of  the  light- 
ning down  the  rods,  it  shouhl  come  into  contact  with 
the  staples,  it  might  be  communicated  to  the  house, 
and  thereby  create  an  explosion;  but  the  glass  will 
prevent  this,  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. — 
They  should  extend  into  the  ground  also  to  the  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  feet:  charcoal,  if  convenient, 
should  be  buried  around  them,  and  in  dry  weather  it 
would  be  well  to  pour  water  about  them,  as  moist 
earth  is  best  for  conducting  electricity.  The  rods 
may  be  placed  with  safety  at  the  gable  ends  of  the 
building,  but  it  would  be  better  if  they  be  situated 
nearer  together;  for  instance,  at  the  distance  of  tvven- 
ty-five  feet  from  the  gable  ends:  then,  to  secure  the 
building,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  attract  the 
lightning  from  the  distance  of  only  twenty-five  feet 
around  them;  and  as  they  are  situated  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  feet  apart,  if  circles,  whose  radii  are  twenty- 
five  feet,  be  described  around  each,  they  will  exactly 
touch  each  other  at  the  middle  point  between  them; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  building 
will  be  completely  secured,  even  if  the  rods  have  an 
attractive  power  from  no  greater  distance  than  twen- 
ty-five feet  around.  If  these  particulars  be  attended 
to,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  building  will  be  as  secure 
from  injury  by  lightning,  as  if  environed  by  an  hun- 
dred of  rods.  D. 


THE  FUCIA  TREE. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  the  respectable  and  well  informed 
conservator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Liverpool,  gave 
the  writer  the  following  curious  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  that  elegant  little  flowering  shrub,  the 
"Fvcia"  into  our  English  green-houfes  and  parlor 
windows: — Old  Mr.  Lee, a  nurseryman  and  gardener, 
near  London,  well  known  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
was  one  day  showing  his  variegated  treasures  to  a 
friend,  who  suddenly  turned  to  him  and  declared, 
"Well  you  have  not  in  all  your  collection  a  prettier 
flower  than  one  I  saw  this  morning  in  Wapping." 
"No!  and  pray,  what  was  this  phcenix  like?'  "Why, 
the  plant  was  elegant,  and  the  flowers  hung  in  rows 
like  tassels  from  the  pendant  branches;  their  color, 
the  richest  crimson,  in  the  centre  a  fold  of  deep  pur- 
ple," and  so  forth.  Particular  directions  being  de- 
manded and  given,  Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to  the  place, 
where  he  saw,  and  at  once  perceived  that  the  plant 
was  new  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  saw  and  ad- 
mired. Entering  the  house,  '-My  good  woman,  this 
is  a  nice  plant — I  should  like  to  buy  it."  "Ah,  sir, 
I  could  not  sell  it  for  no  money,  for  it  was  brought  me 
from  the  West  Indies  by  my  husband,  who  has  now 
left  nie  again,  and  I  must  keep  it  for  his  sake."  But 
/  must  have  it."  "No,  sir!"  "Here,"  (emptying 
his  pockets)  "here  is  gold,  silver,  and  copper," 
(his  stock  was  something  more  than  eight  guineas) 
"well  a  day,  but  is  this  a  power  of  money,  sure  and 
sure?"  "'Tis  yours,  and  the  plant  is  mine;  and,  my 
good  dame,  you  shall  have  one  of  the  first  young  ones 
I    rear,  to  keep  for  your  husband's  sake."     "Alack, 

alack!"     "You  shall,  I  say,  by  ."     A  coach 

was  called,  in  which  was  safely  deposited,  our  floiist 
and  his  seemingly  dear  purchase.  His  first  work 
was  to  pull  oft",  and  utterly  destroy  every  vestage  of 
blossom  and  blossom  bud;  this  was  effected  on  the 
way.  Arrived  at  home,  the  plant  was  tended  and 
nourished  with  his  best  care;  it  was  divided  into  cut- 
tings, which  were  forced  in  bark  beds  and  hot  beds, 
were  redivided   and  subdivided.    Every  effort  was 


used  to  multi|)ly  the  plant.  By  the  commencement 
of  the  next  flowering  season,  Mr.  Lee  was  the  de- 
lighted possessor  of  liOO  fucia  plants,  all  giving  pro- 
mise of  blossom.  The  two  which  opened  first  were 
removed  into  his  show  house.  A  lady  came.  "Why, 
Mr.  Lee,  my  dear  Mr.  Lee,  where  did  you  get  this 
charming  flower?"  "Hem!  'tis  a  new  thing,  my 
lady,  pretty,  is  it  not?"  "Pretty!  'tis  lovely!  Its 
price?"  "A  guinea,  thank  your  ladyship,"  and  one 
of  the  two  plants  stood  proudly  in  her  ladyship's  bou- 
doir. "My  dear  Charlotte!  where  didi/ougel?"  &c. 
Stc.  "Oh,  'tis  a  new  thing,  I  saw  it  at  old  Lee's; 
pretty,  is  it  not?"  "Pretty,  'tis  beautiful!  its  price?" 
"A  guinea,  there  was  another  left."  The  visiter's 
horse  smoked  off  to  the  suburb;  a  third  flowering  plant 
stood  on  the  spot  whence  the  first  had  been  taken. 
The  second  guinea  was  paid,  and  the  second  chosen 
fucia  adorned  the  drawing  room  of  her  second  lady- 
ship. The  scene  was  repeated  as  new  coiners  saw, 
and  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  New 
chariots  flew  to  the  gates  of  old  Lee's  nursery  grounds. 
Two  fucias,  young,  graceful,  and  bursting  into  heal- 
thy flower,  were  constantly  seen  on  the  same  spot  in 
his  repository.  He  neglected  not  to  gladden  the 
faithful  sailor-wife  by  the  promised  gift,  but  ere  the 
flower  season  closed,  three  hundred  golden  guineas 
clinked  in  his  purse,  the  produce  of  the  single  shrub 
of  the  widow  in  Wapping,  the  reward  of  the  taste, 
decision,  skill,  and  perseverance  of  old  Mr.  Lee. 
W.  H.  S. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
EFFECTS  OF   THE  PAST  WINTER. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  many  tender  foreign 
plants  stood  the  severity  of  last  winter  as  well,  or 
belter  than  usual,  such  as  the  Ailanthus,  Calalpa, 
Magnolias  glauca,  and  macrophylla,  &c.  most  de- 
scriptions of  fruit,  which  are  deemed  hardy,  suffered 
more  than  during  many  of  the  preceding  years.  The 
destruction  has  been  extensive,  among  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces  and  native  grapes,  and  par- 
tial among  the  apples.  Either  the  fruit  blossoms, 
branches,  or  the  entire  tree  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  were  killed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bark  was 
tbund  to  be  killed  upon  the  bole  or  trunk,  sometimes 
generally,  at  others  in  circles,  at  about  the  height  of 
the  surface  of  the  snow  in  winter. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  uncommon  fact? 
My  hypothesis  is  this:  That  the  foreign  plants,  being 
more  sensitive  to  cold,  were  divested  of  their  leaves 
by  the  early  frosts,  the  sap  had  become  concentrated, 
or  reduced  in  volume,  by  the  cold  of  the  autumn 
months,  and  the  plants  assumed  their  winter  habit 
before  the  winter  could  set  in;  and  that  the  snow 
which  soon  after  covered  the  ground,  sufficiently 
protected  their  roots.  Our  indigenous  trees,  or  those 
mure  hardy,  were  kept  in  a  partial  growing  slate  by 
the  mild  weather  of  autumn;  and  their  sap  vessels 
were  fuUv  distended  with  juices,  when  the  cold  com- 
menced; and  that -they  suddenly  became  frozen,  ere 
it  is  condensed  by  a  gradual  and  natural  process, 
which  instead  of  diminishing,  added  so  to  its  volume 
as  to  burst  the  sap  vessels,  and  destroy  vitality.  And 
I  doubt  whether  it  was  the  severity,  so  much  as  the 
lontr  continuance  of  intense  cold,  which  proved  so  in- 
juri°uus.  The  thermometer  did  not  fall  lower  than 
20  dco-rees  below  zero  with  me;  and  this  degree  of 
cold  IS  not  uncommon  in  our  winters.  But  the  long 
continuance  of  severe  cold  was  unprecedented  in  my 
memory.  From  the  first  of  December  to  the  seven- 
teenth of  January,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  days,  the 
mercury  did  not  appear  above  the  freezing  point  but 
about  two  hours,  and  then  but  one  or  two  degrees. 
Man  is  capable  of  sustaining  (and  the  remark  will  in 
a  manner  apply  to  other  animals)  a  variation  of  tem- 
perature from  40  degrees  below,  to  more  than  200 
above  zero,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold,  soon  overcome  and  destroy  the  vital 
principle,if  uoremittiDgly  applied  to  the  animal  system. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oct.  19,  I83'i. 


FINE  FULJ,  BLOOD  AND  MIXED  DURHAM 
SHOTHORN  STOCK,  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  supply  to  those  who  may  want  them  several 
full  bred  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Hei- 
fers at  from  glSO  to  §300  each  according  to  quality, 
age,  &c.  They  are  generally  in  calf  by  the  celebrated 
bull  Bolivar. 

Also,  a  full  bred  bull,  of  the  same  breed,  near  ten 
months  old— a  tine  animal.     Price  |iOO. 

Also,  a  bull  calf,  five  months  old,  full  bred  also. 
Price  8115. 

Also  several  heifers  of  last  spring  by  a  full  bred  im- 
proved  Durham  Shorthorn  Bull  out  of  cows  of  the  Hol- 
stein  and  Bakewell  cross.     Price  §60  to  $75  each. 

Also,  several  bull  calves,  of  same  age  and  blood,  at 
from  pb  to  50  each.     Address     1. 1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Sept.  21.  Office  Am.  Farmer. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants  are  for 
sale  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer  and  Seed 
Store:— 

NEW  PINE.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the 
varieties  for  productiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  fruit, 
many  of  which  measured  the  past  season  four  inches  in 
circumference,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  cul- 
ture or  thinning  out.     Price  t2  per  Inaulred. 

EARLY  SCARLET,  LATE  BOURBON  PINE, 
LARGE  EARLY  SCARLET,  price  §1  per  hundred.— 
|C3*These  three  kinds  are  those  from  which  garden- 
ers generally  supply  our  market. 

Roseberry,  Doimilon,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Balk  Scarlet, 
Duke  of  Kenrs  Scarlet,  Raspbti-ry  Haulbois,  JVew  Black 
Musk  Haulbois,  Wilinot  Superb,  Keene's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

MELON,  METHVEN  CASTLE,  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  81  per  pair.  Orders  should  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

GARDENING. 

Wants  a  situation  as  Gardener,  a  person  who  under- 
stands the  business  in  all  its  various  departments,  viz. 
tlie  care  of  Hot-house,  Green-house,  Forcing,  and  Cold 
Frames,  Kitchen  Garden,  .^c.  also,  the  culture  of  the 
Vine,  and  laying  out  new  Gardens,  Lawns,  and  Pleasure 
Grounds,  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  plans. 

Satisfactory  references  can  be  given  by  application 
tit  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer  and  Seed  Store. 
Oct.  19.  Itf  Imwc 


FREDERICK  SHORTHORNS. 
I  will  sell  from  four  to  six  COWS,  of  my  former 
English  stock,  now  in  calf  by  Powel  or  Frederick, 
from  six  to  ten  years  old,  at  from  30  to  50  dollars— such 
cows  as  have  raised  me  my  half  bred  Durhams,  the  fe- 
males of  which  cannot  well  be  in  market  for  some 
years  to  come.  Some  of  these  cows  have  either  bull 
or  cow  calfs  by  their  side,  by  the  aforementioned  bulls, 
and  will  add  to  the  price  of  the  cows  from  25  to  50 
dollars.  The  cows  are  offered  at  a  price  little  above 
what  they  would  be  worth  if  well  fatted.  They  have 
been  kept  almost  exclusively  for  raising  calves,  and  a 
purchaser  would  be  referred  to  them,  male  and  female, 
as  great  proof  of  their  value — in  the  absence  of  the 
males,  the  price  they  have  sold  at.  Also,  two  or  three 
full  blood  Frederick  BULLS,  18  months  old,  at  from  16 
to  100  dollars,  and  one  or  two  HEIFERS. 

R.  K  MEADE, 
3t  IVhite  Post,  Ficd'k  Co.  Fa. 


BAIiTIiaOHi:    PRICES  CTTHRZINT. 


PLANTATION  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Rose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forraan,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  lor  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid. way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  otters  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvements  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  bouse, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  rents  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command  it. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
■iding  on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
eee  it.  0.  HOKSEY, 

Sept.  7.     St.  PetcTsville,  Frederick  Co.  Maryland. 


THRESHING-MACHINES. 

The  Subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
obtained  the  patent  right  for  FO.X  &  BORLAND'S 
PATENT  THRESHING  MACHINE,  for  all  the  State 
of  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Montgomery  counties,  and  also  for  the  low- 
er counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Maryland.  These  machines  possess  several  and  very 
injportant  advantages  over  all  other  machines,  which 
have  been  introduced  for  threshing.  The  concave  bed 
to  this  machine  is  placed  upon  springs,  which  enables 
it  to  recede  from  the  cylinder  when  over  fed  or,  any 
hard  substance  gets  in,  this,  with  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  spikes  and  the  manner  of  setting  them,  renders  it 
impossible  to  break  or  injure  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  perform  the  work  with  about 
one-lialf  the  power  required  by  other  threshers.  It  can 
be  readily  set  to  shell  corn  with  great  facility,  and  also 
to  break  the  corncobs  sufficiently  fine  to  feed  stock;  it 
is  likewise  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  the  price 
reasonable,  say  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  according 
to  size,  or  including  the  horse  power  complete,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  two  hundred  dollars.  To 
those  counties  referred  to  in  Virginia,  he  offers  the  pa- 
tent right  for  sale  to  include  a  machine  with  each  coun- 
ty right.  All  communications  by  mail,  post  paid,  will 
meet  prompt  attention.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Pratt,  iiear  Hanover  street,  Baltimore. 


Baltimore  M4hket. — We  make  room  for  our  prices 
current,  though  there  is  little  change  worthy  of  notice. 
Hoivard  street  flour  from  wagons,  is  selling  atgS.SIJ. 
Wheat,  rye,  corn,  &c.  have  experienced  little  change 
since  our  last.  Grass  seeds  have  begun  to  come  in 
slowly,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  very  short 
supply.    Clover  seed  is  now  selling  from  wagons  at  $1. 

ToBACCo.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  443  hhds.  Md.;  14  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  3  hhds.  Ken.— total  460  hhds. 

Flour— best  white  wheatfamily,$6.75  o7.25;super 
Howard-street,  6.00  a  6.06i;  city  mills,  5.62i  a  515.; 

city  mills  extra  5.81  a6.00; Corn  Meal  bbl.  3-50;- 

GRAiN,best  red  wheat,  1.12  a  1.15;  white  do  1.15  a  1.20; 
— Corn,  white,  13  n  15, yellow  13o15;Rve,  65  o  68 
—Oats,  32  a  34.— Beans,  15  o  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cloveb-seed   1.50  a   8.00 Timotht,  —   a Ob- 

CHARD    Grass  2.00  o  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  15  a  81^--Lucerne  —  a  Sli  lb.— 
Barlkv.-Flaxseeii  l.50aI.62-CoTTON,Va.8alOi-Lou. 
9a  13— Alab.  8  n.  lU~Tenn.  Sa.  — ;N.Car.8a.I0- 
Upland  8  a  UJ-Whisket,  hhds.  1st  p.  32  a  ;  in  bbls. 

33  n  34- Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

0  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  n  38;  ha  If  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  o  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  IS  a  20;qiiarter  do  16  o  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton,  §2 10  a  225;  Country,  dew-rotted, - 
a  Ic.  lb.  water-rotted,  1o  8c. Feathers,  31a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  ^.S^l,  ground,   1 .60  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,  graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  o  30. 00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
15.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  a  5.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.31  o3.15;  Hickory,  4.50  o  5.00;  Pine,  2.25 


DEVON  CATTLE,  Sic.  FOR  SALE. 

For  Public  Sale,  at  the  Three  Ton  Tavern,  in  Pratt 
Street,  on  Saturday  the  3d  day  of  November,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  a  choice  collection  of  Devon  Cattle,  also,  Hor- 
ses, Asses,  and  Rams  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown 
breeds,  viz. 

Fifteen  Cows  of  the  full  blooded  Devon,  from  Mr. 
Coke's  breed,  of  Holkham,  in  Great  Britain. 

Four  Bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

Twenty.five  Heifers  and  Calves  of  the  same  breed. 

The  stud  horse  Hickory,  five  years  old,  of  the  blood 
of  the  imported  horse  Exile,  from  a  mare  got  by  the 
horse  Hickory.  This  breed  of  horses  unites  the  quali- 
ties of  action,  stiength,  and  docility  more  than  any 
other  known  breed. 

Sundry  Horses  and  Colls — and  Rams. 

A  Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Royal  Gift,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  foal  getter — 
his  sire  cost  §800. 

Two  Jennies  of  the  same  blood,— five  years  and 
three  years  old. 

The  terms  of  sale  are,  cash  for  any  sum  under  f  100; 
and  six  months'  credit  for  sums  above  §100,  with  sa- 
tisfactory security.  ts  Sep.  28. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  deliver  to  order, 
Strawberry  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which 
will  be  packed  so  as  to  warrant  their  safe  arrival  at 
any  part  of  the  United  Slates.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  most  favorable  season  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  give  their  orders  early,  and  by  care  in 
planting,  with  an  occasional  watering,  fine  plants  may 
be  produced.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Aug.  10.  Grant  street,  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 
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Native  Grapes. —  We  are  iiulcbted  to  Dr.  Nor- 
ton, of  Riclimonil,  Va.  for  specimens  of  (lie  "Wood- 
son" and  "Cunnini"liam''  grapes,  both  native  varie- 
ties, introduced  into  his  vineyard  I'roiii  Prince  I'Mward 
county,  in  that  state.  The  Woodson  is  a  red  grape, 
three-fourths  tlie  size  of  llie  Bland  and  Ualavvha,  and 
resemblino  these  in  cohir.  'I'he bunches  are  compact, 
oblona;,  without  shoulders,  and  weigh  from  4  to  6  oz. 
The  llavour,  ricli  in  saccharine  matter,  and  pleasantly 
acid;  l)crry  spherical,  nearly  free  from  pulp,  skin  mo- 
derately tiiick.  The  Cunningham  is  a  black  grape, 
covered  with  bloom;  berry  spherical,  rallrer  smaller 
than  the  Woodson;  bunches  ragged,  but  of  good  size, 
and  free  from  pulp.  The  llavor  is  very  fine,  juice 
exceedingly  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  spirited  and 
sprightly — there  appears  to  be  no  water  in  them. 
The  skm  of  this  grape  is  rather  thick  and  leathery, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found 
in  it.  Neither  of  these  grapes  has  the  slightest  par- 
ticle of  the  fii.xy  flavor,  and  they  have  generally  but 
one  small  seed.  \Ve  have  taken  some  pains  to  get 
the  opinion  of  good  judges  as  to  their  qualities.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  many  choice  varieties,  both  foreign 
and  native,  in  their  vineyards,  and  who  have  taken 
great  pains  to  obtain  and  introduce  good  ones,  have 
tasted  these,  and  give  it  as  their  unqualified  opi- 
nion, that  they  are  very  far  superior  to  any  other 
native  varieties  they  have  .^een,  and  even  to  most  for- 
eign grapes,  bu'h  lor  the  table  and  for  wine.  We 
know  not  whether  they  have  been  tried  for  wine, 
but  the  Cunningham  certainly  possesses  all  the  con- 
stituent priaciples  of  a  first  rate  wine  grape  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree;  and  the  Woodson  is  iittle  less  rich 
in  this  respect. 

Wc  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  Dr.  Norton  a  full 
history  of  these  grapes.  Are  they  hardy, subject  to  rot, 
abundant  bearers?  are  the  vines  thrifty  growers?  do 
•' they  propagate  readily  from  cuttings  and  layers, 
either  or  both?  Do  they  bear  or  require  close  pruning? 
Do  they  start  Ihtir  buds  early  in  spring,  and  thus 
subject  themselves  to  injury  from  lale  I'rosls?  Are 
they  natives  of  low  wet,  or  high  dry  grounds?  Have 
they  ever  been  tried  ir.  making  wine?  Can  the 
vines  be  had,  of  whom,  in  what  quantities,  and  at 
what  price?  \Vill  the  Doctor  send  us  an  impression 
of  a  leaf  of  each,  taken  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
took  that  of  the  Scuppernong,  with  which  he  favored 
us  a  few  years  ago? 


New  Food  for  H<  gs. — We  bespeak  the  gravity 
of  our  readers  on  riding  the  following;  they  must 
not  laugh  at  us  for  our  easy  credulity,  nor  reject  the 
proposition  on  account  of  ils  seeming  improbability. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  staled,  nor  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  based.  But  to 
the  subject: 

A  lew  weeks  since,  two  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shakers,  at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  were 
at  our  office.  They  informed  u.-,  that  they  had  tried 
an  experiment  in  feeding  hogs  with  the  s /to  dwt  pro- 
duced in  their  button  and  other  wooden  ware  factory, 
by  mixing  it  with  the  usual  food,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third;  that  is  two  parts  of  the  usual  food,  and 
one  part  of  the  saw  dust;  and  that  the  hogs  throve 
fully  as  well  as  when  ftd  in  the  usual  \vay.  From 
their  experiments  they  are  satisfied  that  the  saw  dust 
was  digested  by  the  animals,  was  nutritious,  and  an- 
swered in  all  respects  the  purpose's  of  the  usual  food. 
They  had  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  least  quantity 
of  the  usual  food  necessary  to  the  thrifty  growth  of 
their  hogs,  and  then  used  saw  dust  as  a  substitute  for 
one-third  of  il;  so  that  the  objection  that  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  food  was  probably  sufficient,  can- 
not be  raised.     They  have  not  completed  their  ex- 
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pcriments,  but  are  extending  them  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  still  greater  proportion  of  saw  dust  may  not  be 
used,  and  how  much  more.  ,We  believe  they  intend 
also  to  try  experiments  with  other  animals. 

These  facts  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  correct. 
The  people  who  tried  the  experiment,  and  those  who 
related  them  to  us,  are  not  given  to  visi<inary  projects 
nor  to  marvellous  story  telling.  They  are  generally 
scientific  men;  one  of  them  that  visited  us  was  one  of 
the  best  botanists  we  ever  met  wilh.  It  seems  no 
way  improbable  that  wood  should  contain  a  large 
quanlity  of  nutritive  matter.  When  decomposed  by 
fire  the  proportion  of  insoluble  matter  is  very  small, 
not  greater  than  that  of  any  kind  of  farinacious 
fruit  or  grain  after  the  water  iias  been  evaporated. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in 
most  wood,  or  at  least  in  ihe  juices,  und  we  think  it 
no  way  improbable  that  both  gluten  and  farinacious 
matter,  as  well  as  sugar,  may  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  soluble  parts  of  wood — even  what 
is  called  by  chemists  looody  fibre — and  that  these 
pans  of  wood  when  pulverised,  may  be  digested  and 
become  nutritious  matter  in  the  stomachs  of  animals. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  recollect  perfectly  the  kind 
of  wood  used  by  the  Shakers  in  their  experiment,  but 
believe  it  was  what  is  commonly  called  soft  maple, 
^icer  riibnim.  They  have  promised  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  result  of  their  experiments  as  soon  as 
they  shall  have  completed  them. 


HoRTictiLTUBAL  Society. — Most  cordially  do  we 
concur  with  the  writer  of  the  following  article  in  re- 
commending the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural 
Society  in  Baltimore,  and  look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  with  confidence.  Let  those  who  have 
the  qualifications,  mentnl  and  metnlic,  step  torward, 
and  il  will  be  done.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  Union 
better  adapted  than  Baltimore  for  the  operations  of 
such  a  Society,  and  none  better  supplied  with  mate- 
rials for  it  to  operate  with  as  well  as  upon. 

(From  the  Ballimore  American.) 
Messrs.  Editors. — Seeing,  several  times  in  your 
paper,  remarks  on  plants  and  flowers,  I  could  not  but 
regret  that  our  citizens,  so  enterprising  in  everything 
else,  should  show  so  little  zeal  for  an  object  so  impor- 
tant a<  Horticulture.  I  say  important,  for,  setting 
aside  the  immense  good  of  which  this  science  is  pro- 
ductive, eiiher  by  bringing  into  use  as  articles  of  food, 
foreign  plants  used  as  such  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow  spontaneously,  or  by  improving  the  quali- 
ties of  th'jse  we  already  possess — apart,  I  say,  from 
these  considerations.  Horticulture  is  important  even 
as  an  amusement.  The  human  mind  reijuires  relax- 
ation, and  in  the  absence  of  innocent  pleasures,  re- 
course is  too  frequently  had  to  pastimes  of  a  vicious 
and  demoralizinn;  character.  Now,  any  thing  that  can 
tend  to  remedy  this  evil  is  certainly  important,  and  if 
we  can  substitute  a  pursuit  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  relaxes  the  mind,  tends  also  to  enlighten  and 
improve  it,  and  lead  Ihe  heart  to  the  Creator  of  all, 
it  is  doubly  important.  Can  there  be  found  a  more 
agreeable,  rational,  innocent  amusement  than  the  cul- 
ture of  plants  and  flowers. — Can  any  thing  be  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  ol  a  creature  endowed  with 
reason,  than  the  study  of  these  beautiful  productions, 
the  investigation  of  their  habits  and  propertii-s?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  attractive  than  to  witness  their  pro- 
gress, the  unfolding  of  the  lender  leaf,  the  appear- 
ance of  that  miracle  of  Divine  wisdom  the  flower-bud, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  expanding  at  length  into  a  flower  of  texture 
so  delicate,  of  colouring  so  resplendent  that  "not  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  clothed  as  one  of  tlicsc''/" 
Again — to  the  religious  mind  can  any  thing  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty artist  in  these  his  most  beauteous  works;  to 
be  compelled  at  every  moment  to  exclaim  '-the  finger 
of  God  is  here?"  To  observe  their  endless  variety, 
their  fanciful  forms  so  strikingly  contrasted,  their  ha- 


bits, so  whimsical,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term?) 
One  unfolds  il^elf  in  Ihe  morning;  apother  expands 
its  delicalrly  tinted  blo.ssoms  to  Ihe  setting  sun,  some 
delight  in  the  presence  of  ihegreat  luminary,  and  turn 
their  flowers  to  him,  as  if  to  do  him  homage,  others 
shrink  from  his  bright  glances  and  unveil  their  beau- 
lies  only  during  his  absence,  whilst  Ihe  great  cereug, 
with  floods  of  delicious  fragrance,  displays  her  glory 
to  the  stars.  But  to  attempt  here  even  a  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  interesting  objects  to  be  met  with  in 
this  vast  field. 

"From  giant  oaks  that  wave  their  branches  dark, 
To  the  small  moss  that  grows  upon  their  bark," 

would  be  useless.  He  must  be  fastidious  indeed,  who 
could  not  in  so  extensive  a  department,  find  some  en- 
joyment suited  to  his  taste. 

Why  then  has  not  Ballimore  done  something  for  the 
advancement  of  this  science?  We  hear  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticullural  Society;  we  hear  of  Ihe  "ex- 
hibitions" of  the  societies  of  New  York  and  PhiKadel- 
phia;  where  is  the  Ballimore  Horticullural  Society? 
Why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  monumental 
city  have  their  exhibitions  ot  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
by  giving  "honor  where  honor  is  due,"  stimulaie  to 
more  powerful  and  scientific  exertions,  the  enterpris- 
ing individuals  who  now  turn  their  attention  to  Hor- 
ticulture— for  such  individuals  we  have  among  us, 
although  the  public  has  as  yet  done  nothing.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  gratification  that  the  wri- 
ter of  this  has  perceived,  in  addition  to  the  already 
existing  nurseries,  a  rising  establishment,  which  bids 
fair  to  be  an  honor  to  our  city.  I  allude  to  the  new 
garden  and  nurseries  of  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  now  open- 
ing on  the  Franklin  road,  near  the  residence  of  Thos. 
Edmondson,  Esq.  A  fine  greenhouse  has  been  erect- 
ed, and  is  now  filled  wilh  a  choice  collection  of  plants, 
rare  exotics  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  splendid 
tribe  of  Camellias  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  beau- 
tiful Mexican,  so  long  almost  a  stranger  among  us, 
but  which  nov;,  thanks  to  the  praiseworthy  exertions 
of  the  editors  of  the  American  Farmer,  begins  to  be 
more  known  and  consequently  admired — the  Dahlia 
has  also  been  attended  to.  .Some  quite  new  varieties, 
lately  obtained  from  seed  by  Jlr.  Feast,  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful, — Roses  in  every  variety  of  shade 
and  color;  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  crimson, 
with  hundreds  of  other  objects,  some  bcaulifui,  some 
curious,  all  hig-hly  interesting.  The  situalion  also  is 
unrivalled,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  beautiful. 
In  a  few  days  the  arrangements  will  be  completed, 
and  then  lo  the  lover  of  plants  and  admirer  of  nature, 
a  visit  lo  Mr.  Feast  will  prove  a  rich  treat. 

It  is  not  that  this  cily  possesses  no  gardens;  it  is 
not  that  ils  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  Horticulture; 
— some  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  much  to 
their  honor,  maintain  very  fine  collections,  but  our 
liu;ld  is  hidden — it  should  be  placed  upon  the  candle- 
stick, and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a  Horticultu- 
ral Society.  Let  us  have  this, and  Baltimoreans  will 
no  longer  have  to  blush  when  they  hear  the  citizens 
of  other  places  speak  of  their  gardens  and  Horticul- 
tural exhibitions.  D'**. 


Large  Potatofs. — Mr.  Kone,  the  manager  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  farm  near  Ihe  York  road,  left  at  our  office  a 
few  days  ago,  four  potatoes,  weighing  together  nine 
pounds  and  a  half. 


Another  largr  Egg  Plant. — We  were  shown 
an  Egg  plant  on  Tuesday,  raised  by  Mr.  Samuel  Re- 
gister, that  measured  two  feet  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighed  upwards  of  thirteen  pounds. 

^^  We  crave  the  patience  of  our  agricultural 
friends,  with  our  horticultural  matter.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liar season,  and  flowers  and  fruits  have  fairly  got  the 
better  of  the  more  substantial  subjects;  but  we  shall 
take  care  that  they  do  not  keep  it.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  more  agricultural  in  future. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

Charleston,  J-uly  2,  1 S32. 

Bear  Sir, — I  will  now  attempt  to  answer  the  que- 
ries which  you  put  to  me  last  spring,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from  you  at  "  Campvere," 
relative  to  the  management  of  a  rice  crop  on  Cooper 
river.  I  assure  you,  that  it  was  nut  for  want  of  pro- 
per respect  for  your  request  that  I  have  so  long  de- 
layed in  sending  you  this;  circumstances  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  control  have  alone  prevented.  Your  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  iiowever,  will  be  very  great 
■when  you  find  that  nothing  new  is  communicated  on 
the  subject,  or  perhaps,  nothing  that  does  not  already 
appear  upon  the  pages  of  your  useful  journal.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  your  chief  desire,  in  this  instance,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  imparting  practical  information, 
and  as  some  young  adventurer  m  rice-planling  may 
get  a  hint  whereby  he  may  derive  some  benefit,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  publish  such  parts  of  this  statement 
as  you  may  think  projier.  As  the  questions  are  very 
numerous,  and  go  so  far  into  detail,  I  know  not  how 
I  can  so  well  meet  your  views  as  by  giving  a  full  nar- 
rative of  the  "modus  operandi"  that  has  been  steadi- 
ly, and  somewhat  successfully  practised  for  many 
years  on  my  plantation.  I  am,  however,  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
general  practice  on  the  river;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  there  is  no  material  ditTerence.  In  order  to  prevent 
prolixity  as  much  as  possible,  I  will  divide  the  sub- 
ject into  the  following  parts  or  heads: — preparation  of 
the  land,  planting,  hoeing,  watering,  and  harvesting. 

First:  Preparation  of  the  Land .  My  river  banks 
have  as  much  base  as  the  locality  will  admit  of,  rais- 
ing very  gradually  to  the  top,  particularly  on  the 
outer  or  riverside,  that  the  water  may  lay  as  shallow 
against  the  bank  as  possible,  whereby  the  bank  is 
much  less  liable  to  break  than  if  built  up  with  but 
little  slope.  So  great  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 
in  our  river,  (seven  feet  in  ordinary  tides)  and  so  light 
and  husky  the  soil,  that  except  the  banks  are  well  co- 
vered with  highland  clay,  the  labor  upon  them  is 
endless,  having  to  raise  some  parts  every  year.  The 
cross  or  dividing  banks  are  ten  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  four  at  top.  The  river  margin  within  the 
field  is  forty  feet  wide,  the  margin  of  the  cross  banks 
is  twenty;  the  marginal  dilch  which  surrounds  the 
field  is  six  feet  wide  at  top,  and  three  at  bottom,  and 
five  feet  deep;  the  small  ditches  are  two  feet  wide, 
and  three  deep — they  are  sa'Venty-five  feet  apart,  and 
run  in  the  direction  from  tlie  highland  to  the  river. — 
If  the  field  is  lengthy,  say,  nine  or  ten  tasks,  (a  task 
with  us  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square)  I  put  a 
centre  ditch,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  crossing  the  small 
ditches  which  greatly  facilitates  their  draining.  The 
trunk  is  put  down  to  low-water  mark,  and  as  nearly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  field  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Eighteen  or  twenty  acres  is  the  best  size  fur 
a  field,  in  my  opinion;  to  which  one  trunk,  three  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep 
in  the  clear,  is  quite  sufficient.  My  trunks  are  twen- 
ty-eight feet  long,  and  as  we  are  (to  our  sorrow)  lia- 
ble at  times  to  salt  water,  and  the  utmost  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  best  trunk  minder  cannot,  at  times, 
prevent  sticks  or  trash  getting  into  the  trunk  door,  by 
which  the  field  gets  partially  or  wholly  flowed.  1 
have  two  trunks  which  are  located  in  the  following 
manner — one  is  placed  under  the  river  bank  in  the 
usual  way — a  half  moon  bank  the  size  and  height  of 
the  river  bank,  is  made  on  the  outer  or  river  side,  and 
another  trunk  the  exact  size  of  the  one  under  llie 
river  bank,  is  put  down  iminediately  in  front  of  it, 
and  just  far  enough  to  allow  the  doors  to  work  with- 
out interfering  with  each  other.  In  this  way,  this 
field  is  doubly  guarded  against  salt  water,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  same  accident  would  happen 


to  both  trunks  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  another 
great  advantage  attends  having  the  double  trunks, 
which  is  this— if  either  wants  repair  or  adjusting,  it 
can  be  taken  up,  oi  a  new  one  put  in  its  place  at  your 
leisure,  at  any  season  of  the  year  without  the  least 
risk,  or  even  encountering  the  hurry  and  inconve- 
nienceof  doing  tide  work.  Having  banked  and  ditched 
the  field  and  put  down  double  trunks,!  will  now  state 
what  is  done  in  preparing  the  field  from  the  time  the 
old  crop  is  cut  until  tlie  new  is  planted — first  ob- 
serving, that'it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  succeed  in 
making  a  full  crop  of  rice  if  the  fields  are  not  tho- 
roughly drained  by  deep  ditches  and  the  trunks  per- 
fectly tight.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  rice  has 
been  cut  and  carried  out  of  the  field  at  harvest,  it  is 
gleaned  of  all  the  ear  rice  that  remained  scattered 
over  the  field,  and  the  water  is  immediately  put  on 
for  four  otfive  days;  then  run  off  and  the  field  kept 
as  dry  as  p&ssible  until  the  stubble  is  dry  enough  to 
burn,  or  is  hoed  off  and  carried  out  for  manure.  The 
object  of  this  flowing  is  to  soak  every  grain  of  rice 
remaining  in  the  field,  so  that  it  will  either  germinate 
or  lot,  and  prevent  its  becoming  volunteer  rice  the 
next  season.  So  important  do  I  regard  this  operation, 
that  if,  from  the  want  of  time,  or  any  other  cause  the 
field  cannot  be  gleaned  within  a  few  days  after  har- 
vest,! put  on  the  water  and  sprout  the  earn  of  rice, 
together  with  the  scattered  grains,  believing  it  better 
to  lose  the  gleanings  than  to  have  a  field  polluted 
with  volunteer  rice.  Uy  pursuing  this  plan  and 
not  allowing  horses  or  cattle  of  any  description 
to  go  into  the  fields,  and  planting  none  but  choice 
seed,  I  have  succeeded  in  sending  my  rice  to  market, 
for  a  few  years  past,  as  free  from  red  as  any  that 
comes  to  Charleston.  This  is  not  said  with  a  view 
of  boasting,  but  merely  to  show  why  my  rice  which 
was  formerly  polluted  with  red  is  now  free  from  it. 

As  soon  as  the  stubble  is  off,  the  fields  that  are  to 
be  turned  up  are  dug  just  deep  enough  to  turn  over  a 
sod  of  the  old  roots..  In  our  old  light  lands,  I  have 
found  by  repealed  experiments,  that  it  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  turn  up  the  land  very  deep,  for  although  the 
quantity  produced  would  be  greater  when  du^  deep, 
yet  the  qnalihj  is  far  inferior  to  that  which  is  dug 
light  or  not  at  all.  Rice  produced  on  land  that  has 
been  dug  deep,  on  Cooper  river,  is  much  more  chalky 
and  dark  than  from  land  not  turned  up.  When  the 
field  is  turned  up,  the  ditches  are  shovelled  out  to  the 
original  depth,  if  possible;  the  mud  and  trash  from 
them  is  carried  off  and  scattered  or  put  to  fill  up 
creeks  on  low  places,  for  if  any  mud  is  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  edge  of  the  ditches.it  soon  forms  a  ridge, 
and  is  very  injurious  to  draining,  the  field  is  then  flow- 
ed deep  and  kept  so  until  ten  days  or  a  foitnighl  before 
planting,  when  it  is  run  oft'  and  kept  very  dry.  A 
day  or  two  before  you  trench,  chop  and  level  the  field, 
four  hands  to  an  acre,  by  this  time  the  first  crop  of 
grass  and  volunteer  rice  will  have  been  well  up;  this 
chopping,  together  with  the  trenching,  and  covering 
with  the  beaters,  completely  destroys  the  first  crop  of 
grass,  and  enables  the  rice  to  gel  a  long  start  of  the 
second  crop;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  important  than  the 
first  hoeing  of  young  rice,  as  you  can  much  more  ea- 
sily keep  a  head  of  grass  all  the  season,  when  your 
crop  is  well  up  on  a  clean  field.  It  is  advantageous 
to  change  the  water  frequently  in  order  To  get  as  much 
of  the  sediment  as  possible  which  is  deposited,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  in  river  water;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  it  nearly  an  inch  thick  upon  some 
parts  of  the  mill  pond  after  six  months'  flowing  in 
winter.  It  gives  to  our  long  cultivated  land,  a  fresh- 
ness and  fertility  which  makes  it  in  some  degree  more 
like  new  land,  gives  great  vigor  to  the  plant,  and 
clearly  proves  to  my  mind,  the  advantage  of  winter 
flowing.  I  regard  it  just  as  important  to  rice  as  the 
marsh-mud  is  to  cotton  on  the  old  land  of  the  islands. 
The  above  is  the  preparation  when  the  field  is  turned 
up.  But  I  greatly  prefer  not  turning  up  the  land 
when  the  field  is  in  fine  order;  by  which  I  mean, 
when  the  ditches  are  near  and,deejp  enough,  and  the 


trunks  perfectly  tight,  without  which,  indeed,  under 
any  circumstances,  success  is  impossible.  The  mode 
I  allude  to  is  this:  the  preparation  is  the  same  in  every 
respect  up  to  the  turning  ofl'  the  water  a  fortnight  be- 
fore planting,  except  tmt  the  land  is  not  dug  up.  A 
day  or  two  previous  to  trenching,  the  alleys,  between 
the  old  rows,  are  hoed  up  with  the  rice,  or  eight  inch 
hoe,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  were  hoeing 
rice,  by  which  the  ground  is  sufficiently  stirred  and 
loosened,  and  the  grass  as  effectually  killed  ivliere  the 
rice  is  to  be  planted,  and  wlien  you  hoe  your  rice  for 
the  first  time,  the  old  rows  of  rice  roots  enable  you  to 
turn  over  a  much  more  firm  sod,  and  what  grass  is 
upon  it  is  turned  under  and  dies;  but  more  of  that  un- 
der the  head  of  hoeing.  The  saving  of  labor  is  very 
great  by  this  cultivation;  for  example:  when  the  field 
is  dug  up,  previous  to  flowing,  the  task  is  three  hands 
to  an  acre,  and  in  chopping,  four  hands  to  an  acre; 
equal  to  seven  days'  work  of  one  hand;  while  by 
merely  hoeing  the  alleys  the  task  is  two  hands  to  an 
acre;  the  difi'erence,  consequently  is,  that  it  requires 
the  work  of  one  hand  for  seven  days  to  prepare  by 
the  first  mode,  what  one  hand  v^ill  do  in  two  days  by 
the  latter,  and  I  can  confidently  say,  that  as  much 
and  as  good  rice  is  made  by  the  one  way  as  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage,  for  in  trenching,  you 
dispense  with  the  use  of  stakes,  merely  trenching  be- 
tween the  old  rows,  by  which  the  markers,  or  slake 
men,  (to  be  described  hereafter,)  do  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  each  per  day  instead  of  half  an  acre. 

J.  BRY'iN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

RULES  FOR  THE  HOUSING  AND  PRE- 
SERVING OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Clirist  Church  Parish,  June,  1S32. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  my  promise,  I  here- 
with furnish  you  with  the  rules  by  which  I  have  been 
Governed  for  many  years  in  putting  up  my  potatoes. 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  following  them,  and  I 
hope  they  may  prove  beneficial  to  others.  The  first_ 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  cellar,  and  I  would  re- 
commend— 

Isl.  The  rails  or  puncheons  to  be  split  in  July,  or 
the  first  of  August,  and  slacked  up  for  drying. 

2d.  The  cellar  to  stand  east  and  west,  with  the 
door  in  the  centre  and  perpendicular,  to  face  the  sun 
the  most  part  of  the  day. 

3d.  To  be  made  on  as  dry  and  high  a  spot,  and 
convenient!  for  draining  as  possible,  and  made  at  least 
five  weeks  before  wanted 

4th.  To  be  double  banked,  by  making  a  coarse 
frame  to  support  the  same.  The  earth  to  be  taken 
four  feet  from  the  fool  of  the  cellar  all  around,  about 
three  feet  wide,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep;  in 
this  ditch,  never  let  any  water  remain,  but  keep  it 
perfectly  dry. 

5lh.  To-be  supported  inside  by  short  crutches, 
standing  three  feet  high  with  poles,  or  rails  laid 
lengthwajsin  those  crutches.  By  thus  supporting 
your  cellar,  it  will  last  you  two  years  with  safety,  by 
ailing  it.  When  your  cellar  is  finished,  small  fires 
to  be  made  at  each  end,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  dry 
and  clear  of  damp. 

Glh.  The  cellar  to  be  jierfectly  tight  with  no 
air  holes  left — to  have  two  doors,  one  a  tight  door  for 
the  inside,  the  other  a  slat  door  hung  on,  and  opening 
on  the  outside;  the  slat  will  admit  the  requisite  air  as 
much  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

7th.  The  pine-trash  to  be  well  dried  as  usual, and 
laid  in  the  cellar  six  inches  thick  at  least,  and  if  dried 
a  second  day,  it  would  be  of  advantage. 

8th.  To  begin  with  your  potatoes — make  four 
sortments  in  the  field;  1st,  all  that  are  the  least  touch- 
ed with  frost  or  chilled — Id,  all  that  are  cut — 3d, 
seed — 4th,  eatable  potatoes: — to  be  harvested  free 
from  any  kind  of  wet  or  rain,  and  brought  in  by 
sunset,  and  on  no  consideration  move  them  a  second 
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lime,  but  put  tliem   where  you  inlcnd  to  keep  them 
from  the  first  move  out  of  the  field. 

0th.  On  commencing  your  housing,  small  fires  to 
be  made  in  any  thing  convenient,  say  a  large  pot, 
with  a  Utile  earth  in  the  bottom,  every  evening,  until 
all  are  housed;  your  slat  door  then  to  be  used,  leaving 
the  inner  one  open,  and  admit  the  air  freely  every 
morning,  hut  shut  in  time,  say  two  or  three  hours  be- 
lore  sunset. 

Now,  baving  housed  your  crop,  you  will  find  con- 
siderable damp,  but  not  detrimental,  if  you  will  pay 
attention  to  it,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  secrets 
to  be  observed.  On  seeing  this  in  a  moist  morning 
you  must  have  a  small  fire  or  a  smoke  of  lightwood 
or  pine  bark  made  to  clear  up  this  damp,  and  some- 
umcs  a  second  fire  will  be  requisite,  of  which,  you 
wil!  bi?  the  best  judire  when  sufficient.  Observe  to 
keep  the  light,  or  inner  door,  open  at  the  same  time 
and  thev  wTll  soon  become  cool.  In  a  slate  of  mois- 
ture your  potatoes  will  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
After  this  you  will  find  them  become  more  cool  and 
much  less  damp  in  your  cellar,  which  you  should  ex- 
amine every  morning.  About  this  time  you  will  find 
them  sprouting,  then  you  are  sure  of  their  keeping. 
But  little  trou"b!e  is  now  required— only,  on  seeing 
the  damp,  to  make  a  little  fire  and  open  your  inner 
door  for  air.  The  sprouted  part  of  them  is  only  on 
top  of  the  heaps,  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
deep:  on  examination,  yon  will  find  the  inner  or 
lower  part  of  them  clear  of  sprouts,  and  dry.  In  my 
opinion,  slips  may  be  kept  thus  for  two  years;  and 
root  potatoes  much  longer  than  they  generally  are  in 
our  country. 

The  slat  (of  which  the  doors  are  made)  is  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  width  and  the  same  between 
each  slat  to  be  open.  The  door  is  about  five  feet 
hig;h  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide. 

A  coarse  frame  is  made  with  crutches  for  double 
banking.         Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Phillips. 

JSo^c. —The  plan  here  laid  down  by  our  corres- 
pondent, has  beer,  successfully  followed  for  many 
years,  and  we  have  been  shown  potatoes  kept  more 
than  a  year  by  him,  in  these  cellars.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  another  of  our  correspondents  experienced 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  smoke  in  his  cellars,  and 
from  all  we  can  learn,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  may  be  kept  longer  in  a  sound  stale  by  following 
these  rules,  or  similar  ones,  than  any  other  mode  in 
common  practice  among  us. — Ed.  So.  Jlgr. 


cultural  productions.  When  onto  [it  is]  in  possession 
of  the  ground,  for  whicli  the  preparation  is  easy,  it 
requires  no  subsequent  ploughing,  weeding,  manuring, 
or  other  operation,  save  that  of  cutting  and  convert- 
ing the  foliage  into  hay.  I''rom  various  facts  it  is  con- 
ceived not  unreasonable  to  presume,  that,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant,  moors  and  wastes,  hitherto  un- 
cultivated, and  a  source  of  disgrace  to  British  agri- 
culture, may  be  made  to  produce  lar^e  quantities  of 
winter  fodder,  and  that  the  yield  of  highlands  and  of 
downs  enjoying  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  may  bo 
trebled." 

Britain  does  not.  yet  contain  living  plants  of  P. 
pabularia,  although  it  appears  that  seeds  of  it  were 
sent- here  as  early  as  1814;  whether  when  living 
plants  be  possessed,  British  winters  may  not  be  too  se- 
vere for  them,  remains  to  be  proved:  but  the  writer 
above  speaks  as  if  he  had  little  ur  no  doubt  on  this 
point;  and  as  the  plant  is  from  a  temperate  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  (the  neighborhood  of  Imbal  or  Uroz,)  it 
may  possibly  be  sufficiently  hardy. 


(From  the  London  Gardener's  Magazine.) 

FRANCOS  HAY  PLANT. 

In  the  9lh  No.  recently  published,  of  Wallich's 
Rarer  Asiatic  Plants,  the  pangos  hay  plant  is  figured 
and  described;  and  such  extraordinary  agricultural 
properties  are  ascribed  to  it,  that  we  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  noticing  it  to  our  readers. 

"lis  properties  as  a  food  for  agricultural  animals  ap- 
pear to  be  heating,  producing  fatness  in  a  space  of 
lime  singularly  short,  and  also  destruclive  to  the  Fas- 
ciola  hepatica,  or  liver  fluke,  which  in  Britain,  after  a 
wet  autumn,  destroys  some  thousands  of  sheep  by  the 
rot — a  disease  that,  to  the  best  of  my  [I\lr.  Moor- 
croft's]  knowledge,  has  in  its  advanced  stages  proved 
incurable.  The  last  mentioned  properly  of  itself,  if 
it  be  retained  by  the  plant  in  Britain  (and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  will  be  lost,) 
would  render  it  especially  valuable  to  our  country. — 
But  this,  taken  along  with  its  highly  nutritiousquali- 
ties,  its  vast  yield,  its  easy  culture,  its  great  duration, 
(a  single  planting  will  continue  in  healthy  and  profit- 
able growth  for  forty  years  or  more;  hence  the  plant 
is  a  most  durable  perennial,)  its  capability  of  flourish- 
ing on  lands  of  the  most  inferior  quality,  and  wholly 
unadapted  to  tillage,  imparts  to  it  a  general  character 
of  probable  utility,  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  agri- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
RECLAIMED  MARSHES. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  August,  1832. 

I  some  time  since,  placed  before  your  readers  seve- 
ral numbers,  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  diking,  or  shut- 
ting out  the  sea  from  our  marshes,  and  how  far  expe- 
rience was  against  it,  in  very  many  well  tried  expe- 
riments about  us.  Some  reasons  too  were  oftered  why 
diking  might  be  beneficial  in  Nova  Scotia  particularly, 
and  yet  otherwise  here.  Among  these,  we  repeat, 
are  the  different  constituent  principles  of  tlie  soil — 
much  of  it  there  being  in  mud  banks  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  Stc;  their  greater  depth,  and  the  greater 
time  they  are  covered  by  water.  Besides  that  it  is 
admitted  that  in  their  natural  state  their  production  is 
only  "a  worthless  coarse  herbage." 

Their  formation,  and  rich  accumulation  by  the  in- 
rush of  the  tides,  forming  thereby  what  has  been  de- 
nominated "a  perfect  soil,"  has  been  mentioned. 
About  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Dr.  Morse  "places  their 
rise  at  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  and  so  very  rapid  is 
it,  says  he,  that  swine  and  other  animals,  feeiUiig  on 
the  shores  which  the  tide  overflows,  are  often  over- 
taken and  overwhelmed,  unable  to  make  their  es- 
cape." This  will  be  considered  the  more  striking, 
when  contrasted  with  our  tides,  which  rise  from  eight 
to  thirteen  feet  only. 

It  was  about  these  waters,  says  Agricola,  "that  the 
French  planted  llremselves,  in  the  first  occupaiion  of 
the  country  in  1600,  and  threw  across  those  dikes  and 
abateaux,  by  which  they  shut  out  the  ocean,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  rich  marshes  of  Cornwallis 
and  Horton."* 

But  he  denies  in  the  most  favored  of  these,  "a  per- 
petual fertility,  without  a  supply  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter  as  a  chimera,"  and  adds,  that  "by  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession, 
they  must  be  worn  out,  as  a  contrary  opinion  is  in  de- 
spile  of  the  first  laws  of  vegetable  nature." 

"That  a  degree  of  fertility  is  preserved,  by  laying 
out  these  marshes  to  grass,  and  keeping  them  so  for 
several  seasons.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  intervals 
of  re=t,  which  to  a  certain  extent  recruits  all  soils, 
the  product  of  the  best  marshes,  may  now  be  estimat 
ed  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels,  which  is  not 
half  they  once  yielded,  or  would  again  yield,  were 
diflferent  system  of  management  adopted,  by  givin, 
them  a  certain  portion  of  the  harn  manure."  This 
judicious  writer  has  been  availed  off,  to  show  that 
however  extraordinary  the  causes  may  be,  by  which  a 
soil  is  created  so  favorable  for  diking,  and  so  produc- 
tive thereby,  yet  even  in  these  cases  of  exuberant  fer- 
tility, they  are  alike  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.     We  have  been  somewhat  diffusive, 


to  show  that  the  productiveness  of  lUet^e  marshes, 
though  long  and  justly  celebrated,  is  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  a  profuse  and  lavish  outpouring,  to  be 
forever  relied  upon:  but  a  principle,  the  regulation 
and  support  of  which,  demands  the  consideration  of 
the  husliandman.  Jlcrcabonts  our  marshesare  spread 
out  in  thin  and  level  strata,  and  are  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  influx  of  the  tides,  and  derive  a  con- 
stant fertility  therefrom.  They  occasion  no  expense 
of  labor,  fencing,  culture,  manure,  &.c. 

By  diking,  the  rich  and  fertilizing  deposit  is  shut 
out,  and  the  land  it  appears  falls  into  a  state  of  bar- 
renness, and  instead  of  contributing  to  the  resources 
of  the  farmyard  demands  its  contributions  therefrom. 
Thus  this  immense  capital  or  accumulation  from  the 
sea,  so  useful  on  the  sea  coast  and  so  important  to  the 
interior,  would  be  rejected  and  lo.'it.  And  are  there 
then  no  objects  in  our  agriculture  where  much  rnight 
be  gained  without  such  hazard  in  experiment?  There 
is  not  a  farm  in  the  country,  where  a  judicious  cul- 
ture in  draining  by  ditches,  graveling,  &.c.  would  not, 
by  destroying  the  worthless  aquatic  grasses,  produce 
a  more  sweet  and  nutritive  growth;  for  this  out 
means  want  strength  and  enlargement,  instead  of  di- 
minution. 

If  then  vigor  can  be  given  to  this  mode  of  improve- 
ment of  our  low  lands,"  present  to  every  farmer,  it 
would  make  the  surface  ot  the  country  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  add  to  its  health  by  purifying  the  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  enlarge  the  means  of  production  and 
comfort.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
proposition  to  dike  our  marshes  as  suggested  by  your 
correspondents  would  be  inexpedient.  We  have 
thought  it  would  be  an  extensive  injury,  and  have 
given  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded. 
it  is  but  seldom  that  so  many  experiments  have  been 
made,  both  by  incorporated  companies,  and  by  indivi- 
dual enterprise  on  any  like  subject.  As  all  of  these 
have  failed  of  success,  and  the  instances  have  been 
stated,  it  seems  little  short  of  demonstration.  And 
we  ask  if  experience  so  w-ell  confirmed  should  bedis- 
regarded.  I  am,  sir,  yours, 

John  Welles. 


HORTICULTURE. 


*  In  King's  county  there  are  10,000  acres  of  marsh. 
In  Cumberland  county,  20,000,  mostly  diked. 


The  following  able  and  interesting  essay  by  Doctor 
Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  was  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  INIassachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  directed 
to  be  published  in  the  New  England  Fariper. 

On  the  Reciprocal    liNPLnENCE  of  the    Stock 

AND  ITS  Graft. 

Br  James  Mease,  M.  D. 

The  opinion  that  the  fruit  produced  by  a  graft  is 
not  in  the  least  aft'ected  by  the  stock  in  which  the  graft, 
is  inserted,  has  long  been  held  as  an  axiom  in  vegeta- 
ble physiology,  meiely  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, who  lays  it  down,  "that  the  scion  over-ruleth 
the  stock  quite,  and  that  the  stock  is  but  passive  only, 
and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the  graft."  In 
other  words,  he  considers  the  stock  merely  as  a  source 
of  nourishment,  to  be  communicated  to  the  scion  in 
the  vessels  of  which  it  is  to  be  decoinposed  or  digest- 
ed, and  made  to  produce  fruit  in  the  time  natural  to 
the  tree  whence  the  scion  is  taken,  and  according  to 
its  peculiar  kind. 

I  think  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  although  as  a 
general  rule,  the  principle  is  correct  which  assigns  a 
passive  agency  to  the  stock,  yet  on  many  occasions,  it 
often  has°a  decided  influence  not  only  on  the  vigor  or 
fertility  of  the  grafts,  but  also  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  that  a  scion  even  effects  the 
production  of  the  stock. 

1.  The  first  proof  I  had  on  this  subject,  was  given 
to  nie  by  the  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  an 


*  The  writer,  on  such  land  well  prepared,  has  raised 
over  four  tons  of  herds  grass  to  the  acre. 
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experienced  and  observing  farmer  and  horticulturist,       "I  have  also,"  he  says,  "seen  very  great  difference    vor  of  Ihis  apple  is  much    influenced   by  the  apple 
who  in  the  year  1804,  sliowed   me  two  trees,  butli    between  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  when  one  was  graft-  |  stock  upon  which  it  is  gralted 
enorafted  with  the  same  lund   of  apple  by  htmsclf,   ed  upon  a  paradise,  and  the  otlier  upon  a  codlin  stocU; 


and  at  the  same  time.  The  stock  of  one  was  thej 
Campfield  apple,  a  native  and  excellent  fruit,  that  of 
the  other  was  an  early  apple,  and  in  both  instances, 
the  fruit  produced  by  the  gral't  partook  of  the  flavor 
peculiar  to  the  fruits  of  the  stocks. 

Mr.  Cooper  afterwards  communicated  to  me  in 
writing  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  as  follow.  "I 
have  in  numerous  instances  seen  the  stock  have  great 
influence  on  the  fruit  grafted  thereon,  in  respect  to 
bearing,  size  and  flavor,  and  also  on  the  longevity  of 
the  tree,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  a  number  of 
Vandevere*  apple  treeSj  the  fruit  of  which  vi^as  so 
subject  to  the  bitter  rot,  ws  to  be  of  little  use.  They 
were  engrafted  fifty  years  ago,  previously  to  1S04, 
and  ever  since,  those  of  them  which  had  tons  com 
posed  of  several  difi'erent  kinds,  though  they  con 
tinue  to  be  more  productive  of  fruit  than  any  others 
in  my  orchard,  yet  are  suljject  to  the  bitter  rot,  the 
original  and  well  known  disease  of  the  fruit  of  the 
stock.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  same  circumstance,  in  consequence  of  my  re- 
ceiving many  scions  from  my  friends,  which  after 
bearing,  I  etlgrafted,  and  the  fruit  uniformly  partook 
in  some  degree  of  the  ijualilies  of  the  former,  even  in 
their  disposition  to  bear  annually  or  biennially.'" 

2.  A  correspondent  of  INIr.  Bradley,  (Mr.  Fairchild) 
budded  a  passion-tree,  of  which  the  leaves  were  spot- 
ted with  yellow,  into  one  that  bore  long  fruit;  and 
though  the  buds  did  not  take,  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks,  yellow  spots  began  to  show  themselves  about 
three  feet  above  the  inoculation,  and  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  such  spots  appeared  on  a  shoot  which 
came  out  of  the  earth  from  another  part  of  the  plant. 
The  pulilication  of  these  facts,  is  a  proof  of  the  can- 
dor of  Bradley,  inasmuch  as  they  opposed  his  theory 
which  was  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Hacon,  for  he 
says,  "the  hcion  preserves  its  natural  purity  and  in- 
stinct, though  it  be  fed  and  nourished  by  a  mere  crab." 

3.  The  late  celebrated  English  gardener,  William 
Speedily,  regarded  the  stock  as  over-ruling  the  scion, 
and  in  conlirniation  of  this  opinion  says,  that  "when- 
ever a  cutting  is  taken  from  an  aged  tree  in  a  state  of 
decay, and  engrafted  upon  a  thriving  stock  immedi- 
ately from  seed,  it  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
as  a  renovation  from  decrepit  old  age,  to  youth  and 
healthful  vigor."t  In  his  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  he  adds,  that  "he  had  improved  many  kinds 
of  vines,  by  engrafting  those  which  have  generally 
weak  wood  on  plants  which  are  stronger." 

4.  Thomas  I-Jitt,  another  well  known  English  gar- 
dener and  writer,  says,  ''that  the  future  vigor  of  trees 
depends  equally  upon  the  soil  and  stock,  and  that  the 
tastes  of  the  Iruit  inay  also  be  improved  by  proper 
stocks."  Ilencii  he  gives  very  particular  directions  as 

'  to  the  selection  of  stocks  for  various  fruits,  and  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  attention  for  them,  by  slating 
the  fact,  that  "if  two  nonpareil  branches  are  grafted 
the  one  upon  a  paradise  stock,  the  other  upon  a  crab, 
and  both  planted  in  the  same  soil  and  situation,  that 
upon  the  crab  stock  will  produce  fruit  so  sour  and  ill 
tasted,  in  comparison  to  the  fruit  of  the  other,  that  if 
a  person  should  taste  them  both  in  the  dark,  he  could 
not  imagine  them  to  be  the  same  fruit." 


•  This  delicious  apple  is  named  "Vandevere,"  after 
one  of  the  Swedes,  who  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
river  Delaware,  resided  near  Wilmington,  about  '21 
miles  below  Philadelphia.  It  is  supposed  therefore,  that 
he  brought  the  original  trees  from  Sweden.  The  ap- 
ple is  of  tlic  middle  size,  reddisli,  of  a  pleasant  sweet 
and  slightly  acid  taste,  a  combination  which  renders  it 
the  best  apple  for  tarts  and  pies.  They  are  liowever 
subject  to  a  black  spot,  which  increases  with  the  growtli 
of  the  fruit,  and  from  its  intense  bitterness,  requires  to 
be  taken  out  before  the  apples  are  prepared  for  steW' 
ing.  The  disease  is  called  the  "bitter  rot'"  When  first 
imported,  the  tree  was  called  "Sfnriicitds,"  which  may 
have  been  its  Swedish  name. 

t  Hints  on  Rural  Economy,  London,  1S2I. 


for  though  the  juices  were  so  far  changed  by  passing 
through  the  buds  and  pores  of  nonpareil  branches,  as 
to  produce  fruit  alike  in  shape,  yet  their  tastes  were 
different,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  taste  of  fliat 
fruit  which  the  slocks  would  have  naturally  produced. 
The  juices  of  the  crab  and  codlin  are  known  to  be 
very  acid,  but  the  juice  of  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
paradise  is  sweet."*  He  adds,  "as  most  kinds  of  ap- 
ricots when  fully  ripe,  are  rather  too  sweet  and  mealy, 
so  when  they  are  budded  upon  any  kind  of  plum 
stocks  which  have  that  sort  of  juice,  their  fruit  be- 
comes more  mealy  and  sweet  than  those  which  were 
budded  upon  stocks,  whose  juices  were  more  acid." 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Knight,  President  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  in  a  paper  "on  the 
elTects  of  a  different  kinds  of  grafting,"!  observes, 
that  "the  form  and  habit  which  a  peach  tree  of  any 
given  variety  is  disponed  to  assume,  he  has  found,  to 
be  very  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of  stock  upon 
which  it  is  budded:  if  upon  a  plum  or  apricot  stock, 
its  stem  will  increase  in  size  considerably  as  its  base 
approaches  the  stock,  and  it  will  emit  many  lateral 
shoots:  when  on  the  contrary  a  peach  is  budded  upon 
the  stock  of  a  cultivated  variety  of  its  own  species, 
the  stock  and  the  budded  stem  remain  very  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  as  well  above  as  below  the  point  of 
their  junction.  No  obstacle  is  presented  to  the  as- 
cent or  descent  of  the  sap,  which  appears  to  ascend 
more  abundantly  to  the  summit  of  the  tree."  He  also 
gives  the  following  striking  fact  to  demonstrate  the 
influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  gralt  inserted  in  it. 
The  "Moor  Park  Apricot  tree  in  his  garden,  as  in 
many  others,  becomes  in  a  few  years  diseased  and  de- 
bilitated, and  generally  exhibits  in  spaces  near  the 
head  of  its  stock,  lileless  alburnum  beneath  a  rough 
bark.  Sixteen  years  ago  a  single  plant  of  this  varie- 
ty was  obtained  by  grafting  upon  an  apricot  stock,  and 
the  bark  of  this  tree  still  retains  asmooth  and  polish- 
ed surface,  and  the  whole  tree  presents  a  degree  of 
health  and  vigor  so  difl'erent  from  any  other  tree  of 
the  same  kind  in  his  garden,  that  he  has  found  it  difii- 
cult  to  convince  gardeners  who  have  seen  it,  of  its 
specific  identity."! 

C.  Mr.  Thomas  Torbron,  gardener  to  the  Countess 
of  Bridgewater,  says,  that  "choice  sorts  of  pears  by 
being  grafted  upon  the  quince,  come  several  years 
sooner  into  bearing,  and  produce  much  better  crops, 
than  those  upon  the  common,  or  free  stock.  He  adds, 
that  "the  fruit  will  be  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  that 
he  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  superiority  of 
the  quince  stock  in  three  different  counties  in  Eng- 
land."§ 

7.  Among  thcextracts  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
from  French  authors,  in  the  appendix  to  the  1st  vol. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, it  is  staled,  that  "the  Crassane  pear  may  be 
improved,  and  all  its  harshness  destroyed  by  grafting 
upon  the  Doyenne:  and  that  the  Reine  Claude  plum 
is  much  improved,  by  being  grafted  upon  an  ajiricot 
or  peach  stock." 

8.  Bradley  says,  that  "since  the.Iordan  almond  had 
been  grafted  on  plum  slocks  in  England,  they  bore 
very  well,  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Ray,  they  seldom 
produced  ripe  fruit.  Canary  almonds  grafted  on  the 
plum,  succeed  well;  while  the  seedlings  of  the  same 
species,  of  five  or  six  years'  growth,  appear  all  nipped 
and  shrivelled. "II 

9.  The"Spitzenburg  apple,"  which  originated  near 
Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  finest 
apples  of  the  United  States.  When  I  was  in  New 
York  a  few  years  since,  1  was  informed,  that  the  fla- 


*  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  3d  Edition,  p.  46,  Loudon, 
1768. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

I  London  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
§  Do  do.  do.  vol.  vii.  p.  213. 

II  On  Gardening,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 


10.  I  have  in  some  British  publication  read  the 
fact,  that  a  shaddock  engrafted  on  a  s»veet  orange 
stock,  will  become  sweet,  and  that  the  orange  grafted 
upon  the  pomegranate  at  Malta, gave  fruit  which  was 
red  inside.  I  regret  that  I  am  unab'e  to  give  my  au- 
thorities for  these  two  last  facts.  1  find  liiem  in  my 
cornmon-place  bogk,  and  would  not  have  put  them 
there,  had  I  not  been  well  persuaded  in  my  mind  at 
the  time,  of  the  high  credit  due  to  the  source  whence 
I  obtained  them. 

11.  Dr.  Darwin   says,  "it  is  not  certainly  known 
v,'hether  the  ingrafted  scion  gives,  or  takes  any  pro- 
perty to,  or  from  the  tree  (stock)  which  receives  it, 
except  Ih  it  it  acquires  nm(rishmenl  from  il.''^  He  af- 
terwards  says,  "there  aie    no    instances    recorded, 
where  a  communication  of  juices  from  the  graft  to  the 
stock,  or  from  the  stock  to  the  graft,  has  raised   the 
flavor,  or  the  form  of  the  flowers,  or  fruits  of  either 
of  them.  For  though  the  same  vegetable  blood  passes 
along  both. the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  caudex  of 
the  new  scion,  yet   the  molecules  secrt'ted  fr(m  this 
blood  are  selected  or  formed  by  the  different  glands  of 
the  part  of  the  caudex  which  wa^  brought  with  the 
ingrafted  scion,  and  of  the  part  of  it  which  remained 
on  tiie  stock,  in  the  same  manner  as  different  kinds  of 
secretions  are  produced  from  the  same  blood  in  animal 
bodies."     This   remark   is  made  in   Sect.  xv.  4,  "Of 
the   Phytologia,   or  Philosophy   of  Agriculture  and 
Gardening;"  nevertheless,  in  Sect.  v.  'J,  of  the  same 
valuable  work,  when  treating  of  the  circulation  of  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  after  qiioting  the  experiments  of 
Fairchild  and  Lawrence,  Dr.  D.  says,  "I  think  I  have 
myself  observed  in  two  pear  trees  about  twenty  years 
old,  whose  branches  were  much  injured  by  canker, 
that   by  ingrafting  hardier   pear   scions  on  their  sum- 
mits, they  became  healthier  t reeSj  tc/n'c/i  can  only  be 
explained  from  a  better  sangiuficaiion  produced  in  the 
leaves  of  the  new  buds."     It  Ins  also  been  observed 
by  an  ingenious  lady,  that  though  fruit  trees  ingraft- 
ed on  various  kinds  of  stocks  are  supposed  to  bear  sim- 
ilar fruits,  yet  that  this  is  not  accurately  so;  as  on 
some  Slocks  she  has  known  the  ingrafted  scions  of  ap- 
(ile  trees  to  suffer  considerable  change  for  the  worse, 
compared  wiih  the  fruit  of  the  parent  tree.  This  fact 
which   1  deem  highly   iinpnrtant,  and  worthy  of  the 
greatest  attention,  is  to  be  coupled  with  that  above  re- 
lated on  the  authority  of  the  American  rural  philoso- 
pher, Joseph  Cooper,  and  with   those  in  5,  8,9,  10. 
Dr.  Darwin  doubts  the  influence  of  the  stock  on  the 
fruit  or  flower,  or  of  the  graft  on  the  stuck,  because 
of  the  want  of  "recorded"  cases  in  point,  but  he  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  himself  adduced  two  proofs  of 
such  influence,  and  had  referred  to  two  others. 

1'2,  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  London,  p.  44,  Mr.  Lut- 
trel  gives  an  account  of  several  pears  which  were 
formerly  cultivated:  among  these  is  the  orange  vert, 
or  orange  Bergamot.  Afier  describing  it;  he  adds, 
"the  true  lime  to  eat  it, is  whilst  the  color  is  upon  the 
turn.  The  fruit  colors  rnosl  itiiou  quince  slocks."  This 
is  admitting  the  principle  of  the  influence  of  the  Stock 
upon  the  fruit, 

13.  In  the  report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  (Alay,  18J9,)  Loudon's 
Mag.  5,  p.  334,  it  is  staled,  tliat  "the  Society  were 
put  in  possession  by  Capt.  .'^mith  of  Dysart,  of  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ell'oct  of  introducing  buds  of 
the  Ganges  apple  into  branclus  of  the  Russian  trans- 
parent apple,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  inoculation- 
the  Ganges  apple  produced  from  these  buds  having 
acquired  the  peculiar  transparency  which  charac- 
terizes the  fruit  of  the  ^tock;  an. effect,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  goes  to  overturn  the  received  opinion, 
that  the  produce  of  the  bud  is  in  no  respect  afliected 
by  the  qualities  of  the  stock." 

14.  Mr.  G.  Lir.dley,  mentions*  among  other  plans. 


*  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Lon- 
don, 1831,  reviewed  in  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine, 
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to  cause  bad  [rniii]  bearers  lo  be  more  prolihc,  ibe  use. 
of  dilTirciit  stocks;  and  in  Ins  coiimieiUary  on  Ibis 
posiliun,  be  says,  -in  iiroportioii  as  ibe  srion  and  tbe 
slock  approach  eacli  other  closely  in  conslituliun,  the 
less  eftVcl  is  proilnced  by  ibe  laller;  and  on  ibe  con- 
trary in  proportion  to  tbe  consiiuuional  difference  be- 
tween ibe  Slock  and  tbe  scion  is  tbe  effect  of  ibc  lur- 
raer  important.  Thus,  when  pears  are  grafted  or 
bndded  on  ibe  wild  species,  apples  un  crabs,  plums 
upon  pe;u-bes,and  peaches  upon  peaches  and  almonds, 
the  scion  is  in  regard  to  fertility,  exactly  in  ibe  same 
state  as  if  it  bad  not  been  gral'ed  at  all;  while  on  ibe 
other  hand,  a  great  increase  of  fertility  is  tbe  result 
ot  irraftiug  pears  npon  quinces,  peaches  npon  plums, 
•apples  upon  while  thorn,  and  llie  like.  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  food  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  root  ot 
the  stock  is  communicated  elowly  and  unwillingly  to 
the  scion;  under  no  circumstances  is  the  communi- 
cation between  the  one  and  tbe  other  as  free  and  per- 
fect as  if  their  natures  had  been  more  nearly  the 
same;  ibe  sap  is  impeded  in  its  ascent,  and  tbe  pro- 
per juices  are  impeded  in  Ibeir  descent;  whence 
arises  that  accumulation  of  secretion  which  is  sure  lo 
be  attended  by  increased  fertility."* 

15.  [  shall  close  ibis  communication  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.   Win.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, in 
confirmation  of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend. 
Dr.  Mea5e:  Flushing,  Mai ck  18,  1830. 

Dear  6i>,— You  request  that  I  would  inform  you, 
if  I  have,  from  my  own  e.\perience,  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  slock  of  a  tree  hjs  any  influence  on  the  graft 
so  as  lo  affect  the  quality   of  the   fruit?     In  my  fa- 
ther's time,  I  bad  often  beard  this  subject  discussed, 
and  was  led  firmly  to  believe   that  the  stuck  bad  no 
influence  or  eflect  whatsoever  on  the   fruit  ingrafted 
on  it,  but   that  some   sorts   of  seedlings  grew  much 
faster  and  made  stronger  growths  tlian  others,  and  ol 
course  gave  greater  vigor  to  the  graft,  but  the  fruit  1 
supposed  would  be  unchanged.  You  may  judge  there- 
fore of  my  surprise,  when  1  was  all  at  once  convinced 
and  satisfied  that  I  bad  been  in   an  error.     Having 
found  that  the  worm  which  is  so  destructive  to  peach 
trees,  would  not  toucli  the  almond  slock,  and  that  the 
hard  shelled  almond  raised  from  seed,  do  not  like  tbe 
original,  produce  handsome  straight  slocks,!  bad  a  row 
of  young  peach  trees  along  the  main  walk  budded  to 
the  almond  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  when 
grown  tall,  budded  again  about  five  or  six  feet  high 
10  the  old  Newington  clingstone,  a  fruit  of  a  globular 
form.     Passing  by  this  row  of  trees  two  years  after, 
when  llie  fruit  was  ripe,  I  slopped   to  gather  some, 
and  lo  my  astonishment,  I  found  the  fruit  lo  be  of  an 
oval  form;  knowing  I  bad  budded  them  myself,  from  a 
bearing  tree  of  the  old  Newington,  and  that  the  fruit 
now  WES  oval  when  they  should  have  been  round,  it 
struck  me  that  perhaps  the  almond  slock  bad  caused 
the  alteration;  it  occurred  lo   me  immediately,  that 
there  were  stme  peach  stocks  in  the  same  row  where 
the  almond  buds  had  failed,  and  if  there  were  fruit  on 
Ihem,  and  ibey  retained   ihfir  natural  form,  it  would 
be  a  Convincing  proof  of  the  almond  stock  having  al- 
tered the  form  of  the  fruit.     On  e-Kamining  the  row, 
I  found  several  stocks  of  peaches  inoculated  the  same 
height  as  the  almonds,  with  fruit  on,  which  retained 
their  usual  round  form,  when  all  on  the  almond  stocks 
■were  oval,  and  very  much  so,  that  the  difference  was 


inimedialely  lo  my  brother  wlio  lived  then  at  a  short 
distance  and  told  him  of  it,  but  he  could  not  think  it 
possible  till  he  wenl  and  saw  il  himself,  and  was  then 
satisfied  of  the  fact.  I  have  been  thus  particular, 
that  you  may  see  I  can  have  no  doubt  on  my  mind. 

The  New  England  Farmer,  April  l7tb,  1S.!U,  in 
an  article  signed  J.  W.and  dated  at  Weston,  men- 
tions respecting  the  elfect  of  the  slock  on  the  graft, 
that  a  red  apple  beionies  of  a  more  brilliant  red  when 
gr.'ifted  on  a  slock  thai  produces  red  fruit;  a  green  or 
yellow  apple  stock  diminishes  ils  beauty,  and  that  be 
Lid  seen  scions  taken  from  one  lice  and  set  in  pale 
green  and  in  red  apple  stocks,  and  that  tbe  apples 
ihoy  produced  bore  no  resemblance  lo  each  other  on 
these  two  trees.  ^ 

The  farmers  on  Long  Island,  in  King's  county,  have 
been  so  well  satisfied  of  the  influence  of  the  stuck  on 
the  graft  for  some  years  past,  that  they  procure  stocks 
of  the  largest  green  apple  to  graft  Willi  the  Newlun 
pippin,  so  as  lo  have  large  fair  I'ruit.  Life  seems  tuu 
short  for  experiments  that  require  many  years  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  as  I  observed  above  thirty 
years  ago  to  Fisher  Ames,  who  was  very  curious  in 
fruit.  I  then  stated  to  him  what  jNlr.  Kniglit  is  now 
bringing  to  perfection,  thai  ftuit  like  pigroiis,  (as  Ibe 
pioeon  fanciers  say)  might  be  bred  to  a  feather  by  mix- 
ing the  farina;  and  planting  the  seed,  then  repealing 
the  same  un  tbe  new  plant,  but  the  lime  necessary  to 
carry  such  experiments  into  eflect  was  enough  to 
discourage  any  one  Irom  attempting  it.  I  shall  liow- 
ever  have  some  experiments  tried  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  old  French  method  of  gratting  in  and  in, 
will  change  the  form  and  flavor  of  fruits,  for  after 
what  I  saw  myself  as  above  staled,  I  ain  now  con- 
vinced it  will.* 

I  have  now  lo  state  to  you  what  I  have  never  met 
with  in  any  author,  that  the  graft  has  an  iajluence  on 
the  sloek  ami  root  of  the  tree.  The  cherry  tree  .when 
the  thermometer  in  hard  winter  falls  much  beluw 
zero,  is  frequently  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  frusl. 
I  had  some  years  ago,  ISil,  a  number  of  cherry  trees 
killed,  but  the  weeping  cherry,  a  native  uf  Siberia, 
although  budded  some  height  from  the  ground,  re- 
mained uninjured;  this  led  me  more  minutely  lo  ex- 
amine their  roots,  and  I  found  invariably,  that  the 
roots  of  all  the  weeping  cherries  difl'ered  from  the 
roots  of  other  cherry  trees,  although  the  stock  was 
the  same;  the  routs  of  the  trees  grafted  or  budded 
with  the  weeping  cherry  being  much  fuller  of  fine 
spreading  fibres,  and  routing  much  stronger.  J\ien- 
tioning  tliis  fact  to  a  man  who  keeps  a  small  apple 
nursery  in  this  place,  and  on  whose  veracity  I  could 
depend,  he  told  me  that  the  grafl  of  the  Siberian  crab 
pple  trees,  although  grafted  two  feet  from  the  ground, 


French  work  of 'i'hiebaut  I)e  lierneand,  published  by 
iMr.  Canficid,  of  New  York,  where  full  information 
may  be  found  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the 
manul'acture  of  wine. 

I  feel  il  a  duty,  however,  to  give  a  statement  of  my 
process  last  season,  which  was  successful  in  yielding 
me  fifty  gallons  of  excellent  wine,  from  a  grape 
which  is  becoming  very  plentiful  among  us,  and 
which  I  liad  not  known  to  have  been  fairly  tested  as 
a  wine  grape. 

1.  I  gathered  the  grapes  when  well  ripe  and  dry, 
but  did  not  exclude  green  and  unripe  grapes,  nor  pick 
Iheni  from  the  stems. 

i.  Crush  and  bruise  them  in  any  way  without 
breaking  the  seed.  If  the  skin  of  tbe  grape  is  only 
broken,  it  is  suflicient,  as  the  pulp  will  dissolve  du- 
ring the  first  fermentation. 

a.  Put  the  must  (or  pumice)  into  an  open  cask  or 
vessel,  (which  1  shall  call  a  vat)  and  slir  it  well 
during  the  first  day,  keeping  it  covered  over  the  top 
with  a  cloth. 

4.  Tbe  must  will  rise  in  the  vat  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  when  it  has  ceased  to  rise,  the  liquor  must 
be  drawn  frum  the  buUoiu  of  the  vat  as  long  as  it  will 
run. 

5.  Press  the  must  in  any  convenint  way  to  extract 
the  remainder  of  the  juice, 

6.  Put  it  in  a  cask,  which  should  be  full  in  order 
thai  the  impurities  may  flow  over  by  fermentation  at 
the  bung. 

7.  Put  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  li- 
quor, unless  you  choose  to  risk  the  possibility  of  your 
wine  becoming  vinegar. 

8.  Fill  up  the  cask  as  often  as  it  sinks  below  the 
bung. 

9.  After  it  ferments  eight  or  ten  days  put  in  the 
bung  and  leave  a  very  small  vent  by  the  side  of  it. 

10.  After  remaining  about  two  months,  rack  it  off 
into  a  clean  sweet  cask,  well  scented  with  abrimstone 
match,  burnt  within.  If  it  is  not  fine  and  bright,  it 
would  be  well  lu  fine  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs  beat 
up  with  sand. 

n .  In  the  month  of  March  it  should  be  again  rack- 
ed oft"  into  a  cask  or  bottles,  and  placed  away  fur  use. 

The  wine  is  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  and  will  at 
first  appear  sweet,  but  will  gradually  become  sharper 
and  still  retain  the  delightful  flavor,  as  well  as  odor 
of  the  grape.  Mine  has  not  yet  attained  a  year  in 
age,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  changes  might  be  effected 
by  time. 

Tbe  Isabella  grapes  are  very  plenty  this  season; 
but  by  reason  of  Ibe  wet  and  cold,  are  much  inferior 
in  flavor  to  what  they  were  last  year,  and  are  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  probably  make  a 


aft'ecled  tbe  routs,  and  caused  them  to  become  so  wiry    greater  quantity  of  wine  than  last  season;  and  as  some 
and  hard,  and  so  full  of  these  fine  tough  fibrous  roots,    of  my  neighbors  are  also  attempting  the  same,  I  hope 


and  that  ibey  were  very  different  from   the  roots  of 
other  apple  trees. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  information  1  possess 
on  this  subject.         Y^ours,  respectfully, 

^V.M.  Prince. 


(From  the  Long-Island  Star.) 
ISABELLA  GRAPE. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  10,  1832. 


It     has     become   generally    known    amono-    my 
so  plain,  you  would  have  thought  them  a  different    friends  and  acquaintance,  the  last  season   I   made  a 


fruit,  but  the  color  and  flavor  were  the  same.     I  went 


vol.  vii.  p.  581.  I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  bearing  my  testimony  in  favur  of  this  admira- 
ble miscellany,  the  circulation  of  which  is  immense  in 
England  and  Europe.  No  gentleman  who  has  the  least 
taste  for  horticulture,  ought  to  be  without  it.  .Seven 
volumes  have  been  published. 

•  The  Editor  (John  Lindley,  the  botanist)  dissents 
from  the  opinion  of  bis  namesake,  the  practical  gar- 
dener, and  attributes  tbe  "improvement  in  the  flavor  of 
fruits,"  enlirety  to  the  increased  action  of  Hie  vital  func- 
tions of  llie  leaves.     I  shall  adhere  to  facts. 


quantity  of  wine  from  the  Isabella  grape;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  have  had  numerous  applications 
within  two  or  three  weeks  to  furnish  the  nccipl  by 
which  I  made  the  wine.  I  have  only  refrained  here- 
tofore from  publishing  it  from  the  knovvledo-e  of  ray 
own  inexperience  in  the  matter;  and  I  would  now 
refer  inquirers  to  that  excellent  work  of  INIr.  Adlum, 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  and  also  to  the  translalion  of  a 


to  be  gratified  in  hereafter  giving  our  experiments  to 
the  public.  Alden  Spooner. 


Mr. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 
Smith:  Burkleyville,  Oct.  16(ft,  1832. 


*  In  France  they  formerly  used  to  graft  the  same  sort 
over  and  over  again  three  or  four  limes  on  the  same 
stock. 


Sir, — Having  intimated  to  you  some  time  since, 
that  when  I  tbuiid  leisure,  I  might  send  for  your  dis- 
posal, an  account  of  some  experiments  I  have  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  I  accordingly  transmit 
this. 

In  early  life  a  farmer,  and  afterwards  greatly  in- 
jured in  health  by  the  sedentary  life,  necessary  to  a 
course  of  collegiate  and  professional  education;  and 
by  medical  advice,  from  a  northern,  located  in  a 
southern  part  of  our  country;  about  three  years  since, 
I  purchased  a  small  plantation,  resolving  lo  return  to 
farming,  my  original  employment,  and  with  that  to 
cultivate  the  vine.  I  was  induced  lo  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  by  the  hope,  that  I  might  ex- 
ert an  influence  to  increase  in  our  country,  the  pure, 
light,  home-made  wines,  and  thereby  lessen  the  de- 
structive eflect  of  ardent  spirit.    My  knowledge  of 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oct.  26,  1832. 


rearing  the  vine  was  enlirely  theoretical.  I  had  read 
considerable  upon  the  subject,  but  had  no  experience. 
The  famous  native  of  this  state,  the  Scuppernong, 
had  particularlj'  attracted  my  attention.  Late  in  the 
fall,  of  1829,  I  set  out,  in  the  usual  way,  three  hun- 
dred cuttings  of  the  Scuppernong,  besides  a  number 
of  other  kinds  of  vines.  '  Early  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year,  a  neighbour,  who  was  a  subscriber  tu"'l'he 
American  Farmer,"  showed  me  a  number  of  that  pe- 
riodical, in  which  was  a  communication  of  Mr.  Her- 
bemont,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  the  speedy 
manner  of  rearing  the  vine  by  grafting.  Immediately 
I  procured  slocks  of  the  Muscodine  (Bullus  here 
named,)  and  other  kinds  from  the  surrounding  woods, 
and  grafted  upon  them  scions  of  the  Scuppernong  and 
others.  And  to  try  the  suitableness  of  difl'erent  slocks 
to  the  several  kind  of  vines,  I  grafted  interchangeably, 
and  in  some  cases  diflerent  kindsupon  thesame  stock. 
My  tr.anner  of  grafting  was  that  recommended  for 
vines  in  the  columns  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  viz. 
common  cleft  grafting,  even  with  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  In  some  cases,  I  bored  gimblet 
holes  in  the  roots,  and  thus  inserted  the  scion,  which 
manner  also  succeeded.  At  first,  I  put  a  composition 
of  clay  before  drawing  earth  around  the  scion,  but 
have  since  di.-coniinued  this  as  useless. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  sent  me  about  four  hun- 
dred cuttings  of  vines,  from  a  vineyard  in  that  stale. 
But  through  an  unlooked  for  delay  in  their  convey- 
ance, they  did  not  reach  me  till  some  time  in  the 
month  of  April.  Of  these  last  I  succeeded  in  saving 
a  few  only  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  Lisbon,  Kobs-wine 
and  Madeira.  My  Scuppernong  cuttings  generally 
budded  with  apparent  vioor;  but  soon,  when  hot 
weather  came  on,  withered  and  died;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  only,  which  by  careful  watering,  and 
being  in  a  place  somewhat  shady,  grew  off  and  are 
now  flourishing,  bearing  vines. 

Those  I  grafted  of  all  sorls,  generally  succeeded. 
The  common  growth  the  first  season  about  twelve 
feet;  some  up\^  ards  of  twenty  feet,  and  others  under 
twelve. 

With  respect  to  the  experiment  of  grafting  inter- 
changeably, and  different  kinds  on  the  same  stock,  I 
mention  as  an  instance  of  its  success,  that  this  fill  I 
gathered  Scuppernong  and  sweet  water  Madeira 
grapes  from  vines  growing  on  the  same  stock  of  the 
common  buncli  grape;  Scuppernongs  from  the  stock  of 
the  Fox  grape,  and  other  different  kinds  from  stocks 
of  the  Muscadine.  But  I  have  found,  that  the  Scup- 
pernong does  best  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Mus- 
codine; to  which  it  is  similar  in  its  bark,  leaf  and  tex- 
ture of  wood.  As  to  the  time  of  grafting,  the  spring 
appears  to  be  most  favourable.  But  I  have  flourish- 
ing vines  grafted  in  the  fall  and  winter.  And  I  have 
experienced  less  trouble,  and  had  more  success  in 
grafting  upon  stocks  procured  from  the  woodsj  than 
upon  those  standing,  where  desired,  of  natural 
growth,  for  the  latter  are  more  apt  to  send  forth 
shoots,  which,  unless  repeatedly  pulled  off,  will  de- 
stroy the  growth  of  the  graft. 

Intending  to  add  more  in  some  future  communica- 
tion, I  will  conclude  this  by  observing,  that,  from  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others  which  I  know, 
the  Scuppernong  very  rarely  succeeds  when  attempt- 
ed to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

With  great  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

Sidney  VVei.ler. 

Wliy  are  the  turnip,  the  radish,  and  the  cabbage 
considered  very  wholesome?  Because  of  their  high 
antiscorbutic  powers,  which  depend  upon  a  certain 
acrid  volatile  oily  principle.  This  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  seedsof  mustard,  and  the  roots  of  horse-ra- 
dish; and  in  less  degree  in  scurvy  grass  and  the  roots  of 
the  radish.  Plants  of  this  order  are  also  believed  to 
possess  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  properties;and  they  are 
always  eatable  when  their  texture  is  succulent  and 
watery,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  radish  and  turnip,  and  in 
the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  tribe  — Loudon. 


RURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
REARING  POULTRY  IN  MEXICO. 

Sepletnber,  1832. 
Sir, —  I  cannot  embark  for  Campeachy  without  re- 
lieving myself  by  telling  you  nut  a  cock  and  bull,  but 
a  cock  and  chicken  story,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
those  farmers  who  supply  our  markets  with  poultry. 
The  loudness  of  Spaniards  for  eggs  and  chickens 
appears  to  be  inherited  to  the  full  extent  by  their 
American  descendants,  as  at  every  Indiah  hut  which 
I  have  slopped  at  in  Mexico,  I  could  get  one  or  the 
other  in  default  of  every  thing  else  in  the  eating  line. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  very  scrupulousabout  the  num- 
ber of  feathers  which  covers  the  jjolUto,  nor  of  the 
days  it  has  been  free  from  the  shell,  but  then  you 
know  you  can  eat  the  more  of  them,  and  pay  accord- 
ingly. But  to  return  to  my  story.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  rivers  of  the  stale  of  Tabasco  overflow 
the  banks,  and  the  little  eminences  become  so  many 
temporary  islands,  to  which  all  terrestrial  animals  re- 
treat for  sheUer.  On  these  little  mounds,  too,  the 
inhabitants  place  their  huts,  and  it  is  fine  sport  to  go 
hunting  in  a  canoe  from  one  islet  to  another  all  over 
the  country.  Monkeys,  parrots,  peccaries,  snakes,  in 
short,  all  animals  of  a  tropical  climate,  may  be  found 
in  the  same  congregation. 

One  afiernoon,  in  the  month  of  October,  1828,  in 
company  with  the  Vice-Governor  of  the  state,  I  en- 
tered one  of  those  huts  aforesaid,  to  take  some  re- 
freshment and  rest,  when  I  observed  before  the  door  a 
large  cock  with  three  or  four  dozen  of  chickens 
around  him,  engaged  in  all  the  occupations  usually 
appertaining  to  the  hen,  and  apparently  very  proud  of 
his  office.  Neither  man,  woman,  child,  pig,  nor  hen 
would  he  suffer  to  molest  his  little  ones  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  he  would  occasionally  cock  his  eye  up 
towards  the  birds  of  prey  in  the  air  with  a  menacing 
gesture,  as  much  as  to  say  "and  you  too  had  better 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  my  spurs."  The 
following  was  the  account  of  this  phenomenon  given 
me  by  my  companion.  Col.  Estrada. 

"The  cock  is  chosen  to  hatch  the  eggs,  on  account 
of  his  superior  size,  and  to  take  care  of  the  chickens, 
on  account  of  his  superior  strength,  while  the  hen  is 
thus  left  free  to  continue  filling  other  nests.  To  qua- 
lify him  to  take  her  place,  he  is  first  rendered  intoxi- 
cated by  swinging  him  over  and  over  in  a  hammock, 
under  which  tobacco  is  burnt  to  keep  him  enveloped 
in  the  smoke.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  senseless  and 
motionless,  the  feathers  are  stripped  from  his  broad 
breast,  and  he  is  placed  in  a  large  nest  with  as  many 
eggs  in  it  as  his  body  can  cover,  in  the  position  taken 
by  the  hen  herself  while  hatching.  When  he  re- 
covers from  the  stupor,  the  pressure  of  the-  warm 
eggs  against  his  naked  breast,  seems  to  occasion 
an  agreeable  sensation,  which  detains  him  on  the  nest 
the  full  period  of  incubation.  Why  he  continues  his 
care  to  the  chickens  after  they  escape  from  the  shell, 
is  best  known  to  himself, — but  you  see  the  fact  before 
you,  and  the  practice  of  thus  substituting  the  male  for 
the  female  is  general  in  this  country." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  all  I  ask  of  you  and  your  read- 
ers is  to  try  before  you  deny  the  truth  of  this  story. 
Henry  Perri.ne. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BEE  MOTH. 

Pittsford. 
Various  are  the  methods  recommended  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect.  Among  others 
is  that  of  raising  the  hive  on  blocks  an  inch  from  the 
board.  I  tried  this  method  last  summer,  with  one  of 
my  hives,  and  before  I  was  aware,  it  was  filled  with 
thousands  of  worms,  the  structure  of  the  comb  de- 
stroyed, and  the  swarm  ruined,  while  fourolher  hives 
that  I  let  stand  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  board,  were 
uninjured. 


This  method  of  prevention,  I  suspect  is  a  theory 
unsupported  by  facts,  and  to  be  the  worst  policy  that 
could  be  adopted.  While  the  hive  stands  upon  the 
board,  the  small  entrance,  about  which  the  bees  usu- 
ally cluster,  is  easily  defended;  but  when  the  hive  la 
raised,  you  not  only  throw  wide  open  the  gates,  but 
you  destroy  the  very  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
enemy  has  an  easy  conquest^  for  he  chooses  the  place 
of  attack. 

The  miller  is  a  bold  intruder,  but  still  will  not  en- 
counter a  host  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive;  but  when 
the  hive  is  raised,  easily  steals  by  the  scattered  senti- 
nels, and  enters  the  hive  to  deposit  its  eggs  where  it 
pleases. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  raising  the  hive  are,  thaf 
the  bees  will  dislodge  the  worms  from  tlie  hive,  and 
that  they  cannot  crawl  up  again.  Now  it  is  strongly 
suspected  that  these  reasons  are  nut  true, — that  the 
bees  never  dislodge  a  worm  from  the  comb — and  that 
if  they  were  dislodged,  they  would  make  an  easy  re- 
turn, after  having  found  a  place  tor  ascent. 

The  bees  fight  the  miller  with  great  fury,  and 
drive  them  from  the  hive  as  a  deadly  foe.  I  have 
mutilated  them  so  as  to  prevent  a  ready  escape,  and 
cast  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  when  they  Would 
be  instantly  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  bees  at  once, 
who,  after  a  furious  struggle,  would  bear  on  their 
wings  from  their  premises  their  vanquished  enemy, 
and  drop  him  where  he  would  no  more  annoy  them. 

But  I  have  repeatedly  laid  a  worm  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive,  when  the  bees  would  hardly  take  any  no- 
tice of  him  or  attack  him,  and  would  only  crawl  over 
him  and  around  him. 

The  worm  has  a  web  attached  to  hiin  in  which  the 
bees  get  their  legs  entangled,  which  frightens  thera 
from  attack,  and  I  strongly  suspect  never  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  from  the  hive. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  South  Hadley,  a  few  years  since 
published  in  the  New  England  Farmer  his  method  of 
preventing  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  Early  in  the 
spring  he  removed  his  hives  from  the  benches,  and 
placed  them  immediately  upon  the  ground  without  a 
board,  on  a  place  made  smooth  for  the  purpose.  He 
raised  the  ground  a  very  little  on  the  outsidej  to  pre- 
vent a  deposit  of  eggs  under  the  edge  of  the  board, 
and  in  this  situation  left  them  till  late  in  autumn, 
when  they  were  again  replaced  on  the  benches.  This 
method  he  had  pursued  some  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
had  never  been  troubled  with  the  moth  except  they 
got  in  before  the  hives  were  placed  on  the  ground. 

This  at  first  seems  to  be  an  uninviting  practice, 
and  if  it  would  prevent  the  moth,  one  is  ready  to  fear 
that  the  bees  would  not  work  well,  or  that  some 
other  evil  would  attend  the  practice.  I  have  tried  it 
in  a  single  instance.  The  bees  worked  as  well  as 
when  elevated  on  a  board,  and  when  the  hive  was 
taken  up  in  the  autumn,  it  was  well  filled  with  the 
purest  honey,  without  a  vestige  of  the  worm.  I  de- 
sign to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  this  method  the  next 
season.  The  grass  and  weeds  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  hives,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  have  them  placed  where  dunghill 
fowls  could  go  about  the  hives  and  pick  off  the  mil- 
lers, that  lie  during  the  day  in  a  dormant  state. 

A  part  of  my  hives  were  this  year  placed  where 
the  Ibvvls  frequented,  and  I  observed  fewer  millers 
about  these  than  about  my  other  hives,  which  were 
placed  at  a  distance,  and  were  elevated,  where  the 
fowls  could  have  no  access  to  them. 

But  from  this  limited  experiment  I  would  not  be 
confident  that  any  advantage  attends  it. 

E.  D.  Andrews. 


A  LARGE  EAR  OF  CORN. 

A  year  of  corn  was  plucked  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
field  of  Mr.  David  Justice,  Jr.,  who  lives  ten  or 
twelve  miles  north  of  this  city,  measuring  9  inches 
in  length,  12J  inches  in  circumference,  with  50  rows 
of  grains  around  the  cob,  and  1321  grains  on  tho 
whole  ear — Raleigh  Star. 
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(From  the  New  Voik  Farmer  ) 
To  THE  Intelligk>t  Friends  of  the  Union. 
October  4,  1832. 
The  great  prosperity  to  be  derived  from  the  culti- 
vation of  a  single  species  of  exotic  plants,  lens  shown 
by  the  old  Southern  states,  in  cotton;  is  e.\hibited  by 
Louisiana,  in  sugar;  and  may  soon  be  fell,  in  some 
other  staple,  by  the  whole  confederation.  Unlike 
manufactures,  the  products  of  agrienlturc  possess  the 
internal  power  of  rapid  reproduction  in  a  wonderful 
geometrical  pnigression.  A  single  grain,  which,  in 
two  years,  would  furnish  only  seed  enough  for  a  sin- 
gle field,  in  two  years  more,  will  afford  a  sufficient 
supply  to  plant  a  hundred  thousand  fields!  One.  Co- 
chineal insect  alone,  whose  progeny,  in  one  year, 
would  occujiy  the  leisure  of  only  one  rural  labourer, 
in  one  year  more  will  give  abundant  employment  to 
the  leisure  of  one  million  of  rural  labourers.  In  a 
limited  time  and  space,  this  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion is  as  certain  in  ptactice  as  it  is  astonishing  in  cal 
culation;  and  hence  the  delay  or  advance  of  a  single 
year  in  forming  a  nursery  of  siipjjiy  for  cultivators, 
must  be  of  incalculable  iinporlance  to  an  agricultural 
community.  The  introduction  of  valuable  vegeta- 
bles to  the  industry  of  iheSouth,  is  a  sure  and  speedy 
remedy  for  its  existmg  distress.  Its  large  capital  and 
fertile  soils  may  still  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  short  fibres  of  the  dry  pods  of  its  annual  gossypi- 
ums,  while  its  small  cagutalsand  sterile  districts  may 
be  transferred  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lung  fibres  of 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  perennial  agaves;  and  the  re- 
sulting lienequen  and  pita,  as  superior  substitutes  for 
the  heinp  and  flax  of  northern  climates,  will  become 
harrnonious  associates  with  cotton,  its  ancient  and  prin- 
cipal staple.  With  the  fibresof  one  exotic  vegetable, 
our  Southern  st:ites  have  hitherto  furnished  a  male- 
rial  for  the  clothing  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man race;  and  with  the  fibres  of  other  exotic  vegeta- 
bles, they  may  hereafter  supply  the  materials  for 
thread,  twine,  and  cordage,  cambric  and  canvass,  and 
diversified  manufactures,  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Besides  the  foreign  plants,  which  are  principally 
valuable  on  account  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
fibres,  there  are  thousands  whose  varied  productions 
are  still  more  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
employed,  which  may  be  transferred  from  South  Atne- 
rica,  Africa,  and  Asia,  to  our  southern  shoies,  and 
once  within  the  range  of  American  enterprise,  indus- 
try, intelligence,  and  ingenuity  will  become  convert- 
ed into  mines  of  vegetable  wealth,  of  which  their 
barbarous  native  countries  have  never  even  dreamed. 
By  the  cultivation  of  the  Cactus  Cocliinilifer  alone,  the 
labour  of  merely  the  ieeble  in  sex  or  age,  at  thesoulh, 
may  divert  from  Mexico  its  millions  of  monoply  in 
Cochineal. 

The  foregoing  considerations  demand  the  immedi- 
ate establishment  of  a  nursery  of  tropical  giants,  at  or 
neai  Cape  Florida. 

The  climates  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  halves 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  are  different  in  kind  or 
distinct  in  character.  Above  twenty-eight  degrees, 
it  possesses  the  improved  climate  of  our  Soulh'^rn 
states,  and  below  that  parallel  it  enjoys  the  improved 
climate  of  the  West  Indies.  St.  Augustine  resem- 
bles Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  humidity  of 
its  winter  and  the  transitions  of  its  temperature. 
Cape  Florida  resembles  Matanzas  and  Cainpeche,  in 
the  drjTiess  of  its  winter  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
temperature.  The  Southern  half  of  Florida  has  also 
the  perpetual  trade  wind,  the  daily  sea  and  nightly 
land  breeze,  and  the  rainy  summer  of  the  islands  of 
Cuba,  Hayli,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  the 
■whole  Peninsula  of  "Vucatan.  Hence  it  combines  all 
the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  climate,  viz.  a  constant 
aerial  current  to  the  west;  an  alternate  land  and  sea 
breeze;  a  delicious  dry,  and  a  refreshing  wet  season; 


and  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the 
year.  But  Tropical  Florida,  aa  it  may  now  be  called, 
must  be  blessed  with  a  still  greater  equality  of  tem- 
I)erature  than  either  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
or  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  has  not  the  elevated 
mountains  of  the  former  to  chill  and  charge  its  atmos- 
phere with  thunder,  lightning,  storm,  and  rain:  it  has 
not  even  the  toide  surface  of  the  latter  to  cool  the  air 
so  greatly  by  night,  or  to  heat  it  as  greatly  by  day. 
But,  above  all,  its  happy  equilibrium  must  be  sustain- 
ed by  a  friend  peculiarly  its  own— the  great  Gulf 
Stream,  which  cherishes  the  shores  it  embraces  with 
the  heat  which  it  brings  from  the  Equatorial  seas. 
The  perpetual  trade  wind,  in  its  passage   across  this 
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beauty  shall  bo  blended  with  rR.\CTicAL  utility 

the  grand  end  and  aim  of  his  persevering  ambition. 
Believing,  then,  that  the  astonishing  importance  of  a 
single  year,  in  the  geometrical  progression  of  a  Uis- 
trilmling  J\urscry,  will  justify  Hie  trial  of  every  ho- 
norable means  to  hasten  the  period  of  its  formation, 
this  hurried  address  is,  therefore,  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  patriotic  friends  of  the  speedy  Jomesti- 
cation  of  Iropieul  plants,  with  the  humble  expecta- 
tion that  it  may  excite  a  subscription  loan  for  that 
purpose.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  While,  the  delegate  from 
Florida,  in  Congress,  at  Washington  City,  will  take 
chargo  of  all  sums  that  may   be   thus  advanced  to- 


,.  ,,  .,.,-.-.  ,  wards  the  contemplated   nursery,  and  will  return  a 

warm  river  ot  the  ocean,  imbibes  Us  equalizing  tern-     receipt  for  the  same  to  each   subscriber,  which   will 
periiture.  and    steadily  distributes   il,  in   travelling    entitle  him  to  an  equivalent  in  plants  or  stock. 


westwardly,  over  the  whole  surface  of  tropical  Fl(? 
rida. 

The  whole  extent,  then,  of  Southern  Florida  must 
present  unparalleled  advantages  for  vegetable  cultiva- 
tion and  for  animal  enjoyment.  By  analogy  with 
Yucatan,  its  atmosphere  should  become  proverbial  for 
healthiness.  Consumption,  which  annually  destroys 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  between  Boston  and 
New  Orleans,  should  at  least  be  as  rare  a  disease  as  it 
is  in  Campeche,  where  it  is  shunned  as  a  virulent 
contagion;  and  the  thousands  of  sufferers,  who  are 
sent  in  its  incipient  stages  to  perish  amid  the  sudden 
transitions  of  the  soulh  of  Europe,  may  hereafter 
change  their  voyage  to  recover  in  the  equable  tem- 
perature of  the  south  of  Florida.  ^ 

The  eastern  shore,  however,  possesses  some  ad- 
vantages for  a  settlement  which  are  not  common  to 
the  western  side.  The  trade  wind  arrives  at  it  with 
the  steady  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  pure 
freshness  of  the  ocean  which  may  be  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  its  course  across  the  interior  by  the  varia- 
tions and  exhalations  of  the  soil;  and  vessels  bound 
to  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  that  delay  in  time,  or 
those  dangers  in  navigation,  which  necessarily  attend 
a  voyage  round  Cape  Sable.  But  especially  in  refer- 
ei:ce  to  the  location  of  the  first  nursery  in  Florida, 
the  circumstance  most  essential  to  its  success,  will  be 
found  in  speed  and  safety  of  communication  with  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  north;  as  nine- 
tenths  of  the  valuable  exotics  of  the  world  can  be  ob- 
tained more  easily  and  cheaply,  via  New- York,  than 
in  any  other  way. 

You  are  respectfully  referred  to  document.  No. 
198,  and  rep  irt  No.  454,  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, containing  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, for  an  outline  of  the  past  services  and  future 
plans  of  the  subscriber,  toaccomplish  theimportant  en- 
terprise of  domesticating  tropical  plants  in  the  United 
States.  You  will  thence  perceive  that  his  hopes  of 
ultimate  success  are  founded  on  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  Florida,  incorporating,  restrictively,  a 
Tropical  Plant  Company,  and  on  a  bill  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  granting,  conditionally,  a 
township  of  land;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  Com- 
pany should  finally  be  organized,  and  the  bill  become 
a  law,  one  or  two  years  must  subsequently  elapse  be- 
fore any  available  funds  can  probably  be  obtained  from 
either  measure,  or  both  combined.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  the  subscriber 
shall  be  employed  in  collecting  the  valuable  vegeta- 
bles of  Y'ucatan  and  Tabasco,  with  the  hojtc  of  trans- 
planting them  in  Florida  about  the  beginning  of  the 
periodical  rains  in  ftlay,  and  of  thus  commencing  a 
permanent  depot  for  the  continued  reception  of  supe- 
rior species  ot  all  celebrated  plants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
To  realize  this  hope,  an  intervening  accumulation  of 
funds  is  essential  for  the  transportation  of  a  cargo  of 
living  plants,  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  contain 
them,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  to  attend 


Henry  Pehrine, 
Consul,  V.  S.  d.  at  Campcachy. 

yy'e  recommend  the  preceding  circular  to  the  ef- 
fective consideration  of  every  liberal  mind.  The 
friends  of  domestic  industry  must  remember,  that  by 
the  last  tariff,  the  enterprise  is  deprived  even  of  that 
protection  which  was  incident  to  a  revenue  duty  on 
tropical  productions.  The  members  of  our  Horticul- 
tural Societies  must  see  in  this  contemplated  Nursery 
of  Dr.  Perrine,  the  National  Botanic  Garden  which 
they  have  so  long  desired  in  the  south.  The  proprie- 
tors of  green  and  hothouses  must  consider  it  as  the 
speediest  and  cheapest  means  of  filling  them  with 
rare  and  beautiful  exotics.  And  every  patriot  must 
regard  its  immediate  establishment  as  important  in 
relation  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  now  agitated 
community.  We  therefore  sincerely  hope,  that  every 
"intelligent  friend  of  the  Union"  will  speedily  and 
cheerfully  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  formation 
of  this  Nursery  of  Tropical  Plants  in  Tropical  Flo- 
■"''l^-  Editor  of  the  Farmer. 

Oke  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  paid  by  the 
subscriber  for  an  invention  to  separate  from  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  agaves,  those  fbns  which  are  called 
Sisal  hemp,  by  a  machine  which  will  save  as  much 
labor  as  Whitney's  gin,  in  separating  the  seeds  from 
cotton.  H.  Pekrike. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

VEGETATION. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  when  writ- 
ing on  the  different  stimulants  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  are  beneficial  to  vegetation,  savs,  '-Am- 
monia is  a  good  stimulus,  but  oxygen  possesses  far 
superior  powers,  and  hence  wiliiout  some  portion  of 

oxygen  few  plants  can  ever  be  made  to  germinate. 

.Hence,  too,  the  use  of  cow  dung  and  other  animal  re- 
crements, which  consist  of  muriatic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia: while  in  fat,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  that  contain 
little  or  no  oxygen,  and  consist  altogether,  or  nearly 
so,  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  seeds  may  be  confined  for 
ages  without  exhibiting  any  germination  whatever. 
And  hence,  again,  and  the  fact  deserves  to  be  exten- 
sively known,  however  tor])id  a  seed  may  be,  and 
destitute  of  all  power  to  vegetate  in  any  other  sub- 
stance, if  steeped  in  a  diluted  solution  of  oxygeneated 
muriatic  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  about  40"-'  or  48"  of 
Fahrenheit, provided  it  still  possessits  principleof  vi- 
tality, it  will  germinate  in  a  few  hours.  And  if,  after 
this,  it  be  planted  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  its  appropriate 
Soil,  it  will  grow  with  as  much  speed  and  vigor  as  if  it 
had  evinced  no  torpitude  whatever." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1826,  I  received  several  pack- 
ets of  seeds  which  had  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  New  South  Wales,  with  part  of  which  I 
made  several  efforts  on  various  plans  to  cau.se  their 
vegetation,  but  I  was  invariably  unsuccessful.     The 


residue  by  chance  were  put  in  my  trunks,  and  there 
them  in  the  unsettled   vicinity  of  Cape  Florida. —  I  remained  until  the  fall  of  f828,  when  1  first  read  Dr. 
This  obstacle  once  overcome,  he  will  insure  the  rapid    Good's  method.     I  immediately  made  the  experiment, 
growth  of  a  systematic  garden  of  improved  exotics,    and  with  the  greater  part  I  was  perfectly  successful. 
in  which  scientific  arrangement  and  even  picturesque  I  Alexander  Gordon. 
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tTnN  E\N  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 
WILLIAL  PRINCE  ^  SONS,  proprietors,  have  just 
issued  their  new  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  ano 
Plants,  which  may  be  had  on   application  to  the   Sub- 

'"xhese  'catalolues'eshibit  two   facts,  very  gratifying 


to  persons  wanting  the  productions  of  their  splendid 
wardens  viz:  a  great  extension  and  improvement  ot 
the  collection  in  both  kind  and  quality;  and  a  conside- 
rable reduction  of   former  prices,  especially  those   ol 


AMERICAN  FARMER.^ 

admired  Greville  Uose;  6  varieties  of  double  Althea; 
7  do  Lilac;  3  do  Jessamine;  7  do  Honeys^uckle;  2  do 
Snowball;  10  do  Chrysanthemum.  For  flower  roots 
and  many  other  articles  sec  Nursery  Catalogue. 

100,000    large   Yearling  plants  of  the   Washington 

Thorn  ,  ,, 

30,000  Asparagus  roots,  one  and  two  years  old 
A   liberal  deduction  from  Catalogue  prices  will  be 
made  on  the  last  two  articles  if  5   or  10  thousand  are 

^''Hooted  Grape  plants,  one  and  two  years  old,  mostly 
of  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Constantia,  Bland,  Herbe- 
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Plants,  would  consult  their  own  inieresi  uj  lu.  ..<.."...&  pj 
their  orders  to  this  agency,  without  delay;  and  they 
may  depend  implicitly  on  being  supplied  with  genuine 
and  excellent  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner  and 
forwarded  with  care  and  promptness  to  any  part  ot  the 
United  States.  Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine, Treatise 
on  Horticulture,  and  Pomological  Manual,  are  also  lor 
sale  by  the  subscriber,  who  keeps  constantly  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  of 
the  very  best  quality,  which  he  will  sell  Wholesale  and 
Retail  at  fair  prices,  at  the  American  Farmer  Ottice 
and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert-st.  Baltimore 


berry,  fine  plants,  Currants,  best  kinds;  btrawberry^ 
strong  plants,  raised  for  sale;  Horse  Radish  roo^s,  Hop 
roots.  Dyers'  Madder  roots 


Oc  ! 


I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


5.00  to  14.00 

5.50  to  11.50 

5.00  to  10.00 

10.00 

7.00  to  9.00 

19.00  to  25.00 

45,  50  and  65 

6.00  to  7.50 

20.00 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  have  on 
hand  a  general  assortment  of  articles  in  (lie  agricultu- 
ral line.  It  is  their  determination  in  ordpr  to  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  the  improvement  and  careful 
manufacture  of  implements,  and  the  production  of  the 
best  articles  in  their  line,  to  confine  their  sales  to 
cash,  or  for  acceptances  in  town;  with  a  few  excep- 
tions where  arrangements  equally  convenient  are  made 
for  selling  by  wholesale. 

NOW   ON  HAND,  [priCB. 

Sinclair- and  Moore's  improved  seed  plough 

6  inch  $4-S0 

Do       do       other  sizes,  wrought  and  cast,  5   to  13 
Barshear  ploughs,  with  and  without  coulters,  5.50  a  13 
McCormick's  patent  wrought  and  cast, 
Self-sharpening,  moveable  points, 
Wood's  patent,  with  cast  shears, 
Hillside  ploughs, 
Double  mold  board  ploughs, 
Wheat  fans,  improved  and  common. 
Straw   cutters,  cylindrical,  $i7 

Do        do     '  common  Dutch, 
Corn  shellcrs. 

Thrashing  machines,  warranted  to  thrash  from  150  to 
200  bushels  per  day,  and  do  clean  work,       §75  to  90 
Horse  powers,  15  to  90 

Cast  steel  axes  by  the  dozen  or  single  one;  steel 
Hay  and  Manare  forks,  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
implements  and  tools.  Wove  wire.  Screens,  kc. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. — A  general  assortment  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  warranted  good.  Their  supply  of 
seeds  of  the  present  year's  growth  is  nowcomingin, 
and  in  a  few  days  most  of  the  articles  in  the  seed  line 
will  he  ready  for  sale. — 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c. — The  season  for  transplanting 
fruit  trees  being  nearly  at  hand,  we  invite  those  who 
intend  to  plant  to  send  in  their  orders  early,  which 
will  give  the  best  opportunity  of  filling  them  to  satis- 
faction. Trees  v/ill  be  carefully  packed  so  as  to  carry 
safely,  for  which  reasonable  charges  will  be  made. 
The  nursery  contains —  I 

Apple,  Peach,  Plumb, Pear,  Cherry,  Apricots  (apart 
on  plumb  stocks)  English  Elms,  large  size,  white  Ita- 
lian Mulberry,  large  size,  valuable  for  silk  and  orna- 
ment at  $10  per  hundred. 

Paper  Mulberry  from  India,  handsome  shade  tree. 
Chinese  Alanlhus  or  Tree  of  Heaven 

Silver  leaved  Poplar,  silver  leaved  Maple 
Linden  trees,  Catalpa  or  Catawba,  large  size 
Horse  Chestnut,  English  White  Walnut,  Butternut 
Black  Walnut,  Judas  Tree,  White  Ash 
Balsam  Fir,  Weymouth  Pine,  Black  Spruce 
Arborvitae,  Yellow  Locust.     Weeping  and  Yellow 
Willow,  Basket  Osiers  of  4  kinds.  Pride  of  India 
Prickley  Ash,  rooted  Box  Dwarf 
SO  kinds  of  Rose  Bushes,   among  which  the  much 


DEVON  CATTLE,  &.c.  FOR  SALE. 
For  Public   Sale,  at  the  Three  Ton  Tavern,  in  Pratt 
Street,  on  Saturday  the  3d  day  of  November,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  a  choice  collection  ol  Devon  Cattle,  also   Hor- 
ses, Asses,  and  Rams  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown 

"^Flftee^n'^Cows  of  the  full  blooded  Devon,  from  Mr. 
Coke's  breed,  of  Holkham,  in  Great  Britain. 

Four  Bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

Twenty -five  Heifers  and  Calves  of  the  same  breed. 

The  stud  horse  Hickory,  five  years  old,  of  the  blood 
of  the  imported  horse  Exile,  from  a  mare  got  by  the 
horse  Hickory.  This  breed  of  horaes  unites  the  quali- 
ties of  action,  strength,  and  docility  more  than  any 
other  known  breed. 

Sundry  Horses  and  Colts— and  Rams. 

A  Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Royal  Gift,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  foal  getter— 
his  sire  cost  $800. 

Two  Jennies  of  the  same  blood,— five  years  and 
three  years  old.  -      ,      .,„„ 

The  terms  of  sale  are,  cash  for  any  sum  under  $100; 
and  six  months'  credit  for  sums  above  §100,  with  sa- 
tisfactory security. ts     Sep.  28. 


BAZ.TXISORE    PRICES   CURKE3NT. 

B.M.TiMORE  Market. — Our  quotations  of  Hour  to-day 
must  be  considered  nominal,  as  it  is  considered  very 
certain  that  the  present  prices  will  decline.  We  could 
not  ascertain  any  regular  price  of  Howard  street  flour 
from  wagons,  but  it  is  expected  the  rates  will  be  estab- 
lished to-day;  the  last  price  we  heard  of  «  as  $5,874- 
Corn  has  advanced  in  consequence  of  scarcity. 

ToBAcco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  iS.OO. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.OO.     The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  390  hhds.Md.;  12    hhds. 
Ohio;  6  hhds.  Ken.;  and  3  hhds.  Penn — total  41 1  hhds. 
Floor  — best  white  wheal  family, $6. 75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.00  a ;  city  mills,  5.624  a  5.75; 

city  mills  extra  5.87  n  6. Oil; Corn  Meai.  bbl.  3  50;- 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1. 10a  1.I2J;  white  do  1.15  a  1.22; 
—Corn,  white,  80  a —,  yellow  60  a  — ;  Rke,  65  o  68 
-Oats,  36  o    37.— Beans,  75  o  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cloveb-seed  a Iimotht.  —    a On- 

CHARD    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  0atGras8 

2.00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  a  87i--Lucerne  —  n374  lb.— 
BAKi.EV,-Fi.AXSEEri  1.60  nl.62-CoTToN,Va.8fll04-Loi». 
9,t  13  — A  lab.  8  a.  lU~Tenn.  .  8  a.  — ;  N  .  Car.  8  ,i .  10- 

Upland  8  a  11  J- Whiskey,  hhds.  lst|).32a ;  in  bbls. 

33  a  34 V\  ooL,  Was.Wrf,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  o  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  n  33;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  2Sh  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;qnarterdo  16  a  lS;comnion,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, $210  a  225,  Country,  dew-rotted, - 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7a  8c. Feathers,  3"  «  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  4.37^,  ground,    1 .50  n  —  bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  liigh 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  ii  30. On ; bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00.  —  PrimeBeefonthehoof,  500  a  5.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.37  a  3.75;  Hickory ,  4.50  n  5.00;  Pine,  2.25 
a  2.75. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEiMENTS  AND 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  bis  store  and  manufactory, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULl  L'RAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellcrs;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
■ind  Grubbing   Hoes;  Weeding  and   Hilling  Hoes.     A 

ariety  of  Garden  and   Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Native  Grapes;  New  Food  for  Hogs;  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Horlicuitiiral  Society  proposed;  Large 
Potatoes;  Large  Egg  Plant— On  the  Culture  of  Rice; 
Preparation  of  theLand — Rules  for  Housing  and  Pre- 
serving Sweet  Potatoes— Prangos  Hay  Plant— Reclaim- 
ed Marshes— On  the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Stock 
and  the  Graft,  by  James  Mease,  M.  D.;  Letter  from 
William  Prince— Isabella  Grape,  Process  of  Making 
into  Wine— Sidney  Weller  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Vine;  Advantages  of  Grafts  over  Cuttings— Henry  Per- 
rine  on  Rearinir  Poultry  in  Mexico;  Curious  Method  of 
Hatching  the  Eggs— On  the  Dcslr»clion  of  the  Bee- 
Large  Ear  of  Corn— Address  of  Henry  Perrine, 


J  --   ,   ,  ...oth-  ^-.„ 

Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains     jjnHed  Slates  Consul  at  Cnmpeachy,  to  the  Intelligent 
have  been   taken  to  procure   the  best  materials  and  to     j,-,.ieHds  of  the  Union,  on   the  Importance  and  Advan- 


have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean' and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &c.  And  the  lollow- 
ing  FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu- 
cerne, of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurlzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at   50   cents 


per  ounce. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


GARDENING. 

Wants  a  situation  as  Gardener,  a  person  who  under- 
stands the  business  in  all  its  various  departments,  viz. 
the  care  of  Hot-house,  Green-house,  Forcing,  and  Cold 
Frames,  Kitchen  Garden,  ^c.  also,  the  culture  of  the 
Vine,  and  lay  ing  out  new  Gardens,  Lawns,  and  Pleasure 
Grounds,  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  plans. 

Satisfactory  references  can  be  given  by  application 
at  the  oflice  of  the  American  Farmer  and  Seed  Store. 
Oct.  19.  Itf  Imwc 


.age  of  Cultivating  Exotic  Plants;  Premium  ofTcred- 
Advertisements— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce 
in  the  Baltimore  Market. 


Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  arc  aulliorised  lo  act  as  Agents  for  the  Amei  i- 
an  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  resilience: 
Jloslon,  John  B.  Russell,  A'.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

New-VorJi,  J-  H.  Gourlie,  at  Ihc  Post  Ogkc. 

C  D.  &  C.  Landreth.  85  Ckcsluvt  street* 
Philadelphia,  ^  g   j.   prej-muth.  Marble  Court. 

Ti-    /       ,„  ,    n    r    S  >"■  ThompBon. 
Pclcr^hirs,  Va.         Thomas  Coleman. 
Kttlc^h,  N.  C.  Josn'*'  •j'''" 


,„„),-ii,  S.  C. 
Ncir  Orleans, 
Na-%hnlle,  Ten. 
N.ilchcs,  Mis. 
Port  Gihson,  Mis. 
Salem,  N.  J. 
GcnaalJiaentfo; 


P.  Thornton,  i^osi  Master. 
Wm.  McKcan. 
Eichbaum  &   Norvell 
Frederick  Staunton. 
Passmore  Hoopes. 

■  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Br. 


g:^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let- 
tors  concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  tlie 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  Novemdfr  Q,  183-2. 


American  S;lk. — U  e  cannul  resist  llie  lempta- 
lion,  (presented  by  a  recent  visit  t'foiii  Mr.  Kapp.)  to 
recur  to  the  subject  of  tlie  culture  of  silk  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.     Many  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the 
■way,  and   retarded    the   progress  of  this  iiileresting 
branch  of  industry  in  this  country;   and   nunb  have 
been  so  etfectual   and  caused  so  much  injury   as  the 
various  publications  setting  forth  the  e.Mienie  diffi- 
culty of  the  process  of  filature,  or  reeling  from  the 
cocoons.     Whatever  the  real  object  of  these  publica- 
tions may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  their  effect  has 
been,  throuj>houl  the  country,  very  disadvantageous 
to  the  progress  of  the  silk  culture,  by  causing  hun- 
dreds to  abandon  all  idea  of  commencing  it  in  conse- 
quence  of  these   pretended   difficulties.     For  seven 
years  we  have  met  and  coEubatled  ihi'se  publications, 
adducing  our  own  experience  and  that  of  many  other 
individuals  as  proof  of  their  incorrectness.     We  have 
stated  over  and  over  again,  that  the  whole  process  of 
Tcaking  raw  silk,  from  the  egg  to  the  reehng  of  the 
cocoons  inclusive,  was  so  simple,  that  any  child  of  ten 
j'ears  of  age,  and  of  common  intelligence,  might  ac- 
quire  it  in  a  very  short  time.     In  this  assertion  we 
were  supported   by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses, 
as  well  as  bv  that  of  every  one  who  had  given  the 
subject  a  fair  trial.     But   the  public   at  large  was 
backward  in  proceeding  upon  this  testimony,  and  the 
business  has  languished  or  made  very  slow  progress. 
A  few  persons,  however,  have  entered  into  it  with  spi- 
rit and  perseverance,  and  have  proved,  and  are   an- 
nually affording   practical  demonstration   of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  views.     Among  these  and  the  most 
conspicuous  is  Mr.  Rapp,  of  Economy,  in   Pennsyl- 
vania.    He  introduced   the  culture  of  silk  into  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  at  that  place,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  about  five  years  ago;  and   for  three 
years  past  large  quantities  of  silk   stuffs  have  been 
produced  there — such  as  vesting,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  broad  goods,  sewing  silk,  &c.     We  have  liere- 
tofore  mentioned  that  "we   were  wearing  a  vest  and 
handkerchief  the  material  of  which  was  spun,  reeled, 
thrown,  dyed,  woven  and  finished,  at  Economy,  and 
that   several    hundreds   of  them    were  made  at  the 
same  time.     In  our  conversation   with  Mr.  Rapp,  at 
hi«  present  visit,  the  subject  was  recurred   to.     We 
asked  him  how  he  came  on  with  the  silk  business. — 
His  reply  was,  "very  well."     Do  you  yet  find  any  of 
those  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reeling  silk,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and   published,  we  asked. — 
"No,"  was  his  reply;  ''W'e  find  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  the  process."     Do  you  find  it  sufficiently  profita- 
ble to  make  it  an  object  of  considerable  attention,  we 
inquired.     "Certainly,"    he  replied,  "or   we  should 
not  pursue  it."     Do  you  intend  to  e.xtend  your  opera- 
lions,  we  Continued.     "Yes,"said  he,  "as  fast  and  as 
far  as  possible."     These  answers  are  probably  not  ex- 
actly his  words,  but  they   convey   the   substance  of 
them;  and  in  illustration  of  their  several  imports,  he 
made  various  remarks   which    furnish    inconteslible 
evidence  of  their  correctness,  some  of  which  were  in 
substance,  that  none  of  his  people  knew  any  thing  of 
silk  reeling,  or  any  other  part  of  the  business,  till  it 
was  introduced  there  a  lew  years  ago,  but  they  rea- 
dily acquired  the  art  by  a  little  practice,  without  any 
other  instruction  than  that  afforded  by  publications  in 
the  American  Farmer  and  other  works;  that  they  very 
easily  prepare  the  silk  for  the  loom;  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  preparing  raw  silk  for  market,  but  that 
they   find  it  far  more  profitable  to  manufacture  it  at 
home;  that  they  have  two  looms  of  an  improved  con- 
struction now  steadily   at  work;  that  these  looms  (or 
at  least  their  improvement)  are  of  their   own  con- 
struction; that  they  are  making  preparation  for  a  con- 
siderable extension   of  this  branch  of  their  business, 
and  for  this  purpose  are  enlarging  their  plantation  of 
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mulberry  trees;  that  he  has  just  obtained  a  conside- 
rable quanlily  of  the  new  Chinese  mulberry,  {Mortis 
multiciti(lii)  lor  planting  out,  &,c  &c. 

Now  here  is  proof,  surely,  of  the  practicability  and 
profitableness  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  United 
Slates.  Hut  it  is  nothing  morelhan  has  been  written 
and  published  lime  and  again.  Why  then,  let  us  ask, 
is  not  the  culture  of  silk  entered  into  more  generally? 
Is  not  the  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  silk  in  ils  various  forms, 
worth  saving?  Is  the  cotton  and  tobacco  culture  so 
lucrative,  that  no  other  object  can  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  it?  Are  bread  stuffs,  grazing,  and  some 
other  principal  objects  of  agricultural  attention,  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  exclude  all  new  articles?  If  not, 
we  ask  again,  why  is  it  that  the  culture  of  silk  is  not 
attempted  except  in  a  very  few  instances?  We  anti- 
cipate the  ready  answer,  that  "it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult," to  use  a  homely  phrase,  "to  learn  old  dogs  new 
tricks;"  to  exchange  our  usual  employment  for  one  we 
are  unacquainted  with.  And  so  it  is  to  those  who 
think  so;  but  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  a 
little  exertion  to  better  their  condition,  such  difficul- 
ties are  mere  cobwebs  in  their  way.  How  long  is  it 
since  the  whole  face  of  agriculture  in  the  south  was 
suddenly  changed,  by  the  introduction  of  the  culture 
of  cottftii?  How  long  is  it  since  tlie  agriculturists  of 
the  New  England  states  were  changed  to  manufac- 
turers? How  long  will  it  be  before  the  old  fields  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states  will  be  converted  into 
mulberry  orchards;  the  young  and  infirm  population 
into  silk  culturists;  and  the  Uniled  States  into  an  ex- 
porter instead  of  an  importer  of  s;lk?  We  answer, 
not  twenty  years. 


We  suspect  our  respected  correspondent  is  in  error 
as  to  the  worms  being  hairy,  and  as  to  the  size  of  the 
cocoons  as  the  fact  that  ihey  fed  on  the  mulberry  iden- 
tifies tboin  as  some  one  of  theseveial  varieties  of  silk- 
worms now  raised,  for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
worm  of  ibis  kind  feeding  on  that  loud.  Our  corrospon- 
ilent,  however,  can  very  easily  obtain  information  Crom 
Albemarle,  and  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  for 
a  more  particular  history  of  those  worms,  as  well  as 
of  the  extent  of  the  domestic  silk  culture  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  at  the  time  to  which  he  lelcrs. 


Native  Silkworms. — A  much  respected  corres- 
pondent in  Virginia,  informs  us,  that  a  few  days  ago 
he  found  two  iSilkworms  crawling  from  beneath  the 
wooden  steps  of  his  door.  They  were  near  the  size 
of  the  tobacco  worm,  of  a  pea  green  color,  with  rows 
of  brilliant  red  spots  on  the  back,  sides  streaked.  The 
red  spots  changed  to  bright  yellow  before  they  began 
to  spin.  Fiom  this  description  we  should  judge  llie 
worms  were  the  larva;,  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Luna,  (a  large  and  beautiful  moth;  they  produce 
cocoons  of  a  coaise  drab  colored  silk.  The  worms 
spun  cocoons,  and  our  correspondent  thinks  it  not  at 
all  improbable  that,  if  they  had  been  fed  with  the 
proper  food,  the  silk  would  have  been  as  fine  as  that 
of  any  other  worm.  The  want  of  proper  food,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  the  common  silkworms  spin 
coarse  silk,  but  has  the  contrary  effect.  The  fibre 
spun  by  worms  stinted  in  their  food  is  exceedingly 
fine;  so  much  so  that  we  have  seen  cocoons  spun  by 
worms  thus  starved,  not  larger  than  wren's  eggs,  and 
the  fibre  so  attenuated,  that  it  could  not  be  reeled 
without  extreme  difficulty. 

Our  correspondent  politely  offers  to  send  us  the  co- 
coons of  the  worms  above  noticed,  and  we  shall  lake 
all  possible  pains  to  breed  from  them.  We  have  long 
tbouglit  that  a  valuable  kind  of  silkworm  might  be 
obtained  from  some  of  our  native  insects. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  in  1801,  in  a  family  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  the  young  ladies  raised 
silk  enough  to  rnakeall  theirown  stockings  and  gloves, 
and  frequently  vests  for  their  brothers.  The  young 
folks  used  to  sit  up  late  many  a  winter's  night  wind- 
ing the  cocoons  out  of  a  noggin  of  hot  water.  The 
required  number  of  cocoons  were  put  into  the  water, 
and  on  being  stirred  round  with  a  splinter  from  a  fence 
rail,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  would  adhere  to  the  splinter, 
and  then  the  operation  went  on  smoothly.  This  is  the 
true  method  of  reeling  silk,  in  miniature, and  affoids 
another  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  tlie  operation.  He 
says  he  thinks  he  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  worm,  and  that  it  was  a  laige  black  hairy 
worm.  The  cocoons  were  white  and  yellow,  but  lai- 
ger  than  those  of  the  worms  now  raised,  that  the  silk 
was  quite  as  fine,  and  that  the  food  they  were  fed  on 
was  the  common  mulberry. 


AMERICAN  WINE 

Economy  Townsliip,  Pa.  ) 
Mr.  S.Miin:  October  13,  1S32.  J 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  you  an  observation:  the 
Americans  use,  in  making  their  domestic  wines,  a 
very  improper  means,  of  letting  the  juice  undergo 
the  vinous  fermentation  by  itself  and  adding  then 
sugar  or  molasses  to  produce  a  stcond  fermentation. 
This  proceeding  is  entirely  w.'ong;  because  by  this 
.second  fermentation  a  part  of  the  alcohol  produced  at 
first  is  lost  by  dissipation,  !;nd  the  remaining  little 
converted  into  vinegar,  which  renders  the  wine  (if  it 
car.  be  called  so)  of  disagreeable  taste,  and  renders  it 
unwholesome.         I  am,  respectlully, 

C.  Ebr.man.n. 

(From  the  Barnstable  Journal.) 

DURABLE  FENCE. 

Deacon  Winslow  Marston,  has  on  his  farm  a  kind 
of  fence,  which  for  durablilily  and  beauty  can  hardly 
be  exceeded.  On  each  side  of  ilie  road  adjacent  his 
dwelling,  are  rows  of  large  button-wood  trees,  set 
ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder.  Into  these,  when  young, 
cedar  rails  were  inserted  as  into  coininon  posts.  As 
the  trees  increased  in  size,  tlie  wood  formed  closely 
around  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  firmly  secured  them 
in  their  places.  We  have  no  where  else  seen  this 
experiment  tried  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  is  certainly 
a  durable  and  cheap  fence,  because  it  will  require  no 
repairs  at  least  for  one  generation,  and  is  moreover 
constantly  increasing  in  value.  W'ere  our  roads  lined 
with  this  kind  of  fence,  it  would  add  not  a  little  to 
the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  comfort  of  the 
traveller. 

(From  the  New  York  Gazette.) 
FILTERING  STONES. 

We  have  now  in  use,  one  of  the  filtering  stones, 
recently  imported  from  Port  Mahon,  and  through  it  is 
constantly  passing  rain-water  from  our  cistern,  which 
is  rendered  as  pure  in  color  and  taste  as  any  spring 
water,  and  none  so  wholesome.  We  use  it  on  our 
table,  in  our  chambers,  &.c  one  of  them  affording 
enough  for  all  family  purposes.  These  stones  may 
be  had  of  the  Messrs.  Morton's,  153  Maiden  Lane. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

IIavke  Market,  Sept.  19. 

From  the  English  review,  including  ten  days,  con- 
densed for  the  Journal  of  Commerce. — Ashes  with- 
out alteration.  Beeswax  light  stuck  and  light  de- 
mand. Coffee,  sales  4(548  bags, -10  hhds.  &c.  viz. 
2845  Hayti  at  82*  a  85c.  per  i  ko;  150  Cuba  9U; 
COO  Rio  774,  &.c.;  stock  9180  bags,  prices  of  foreign 
wheat  have  been  better  supported;  870  bbls.  Rich- 
mond flour  sold  at  33f;  220  do.  sour  20f  a  22f.  free. 
Cotton,  demand  extensive  and  an  advance  of  1  a  2c 
on  some  'caprice'  lots  of  Louisiana,  sales  3597  bales 
Orleans  90  a  115c.  chiefly  &G  a  100c;  3140  Upland 
Mobile,  &.C.  at  82i  a  101;  total  sales  79(J2  bales;  im- 
port btiSi  bales;  stock  o8371  bales.  Exchange  on 
London  1  mo.  25f  SO.  Hamburg  ISO  Mexican  dol- 
lars, 5f  49;  American  half  eagles,  27f  50. 

Sales,  Sept.  19 — 200  bales  Louisiana  Cotton  at 
94,  100  and  105c;  64  do,  Georgia  11  a  94c.  300  bags 
Hayti  Coffee  at  85c— 57  brls.  Potash,  1st  sort  Am. 
at  39f  50. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Not.  a,  1S32. 


agrzcuZiTuzilx:- 


[We  republish  ihe  following   excellent  article  on 
the  use  of  calcareous  manures,  from  the  8lh  volume 
of  the   Farmer,  at    the   suggestion  of  a  friend,  and 
upon  consideration  that  hundreds  of  our  present  sub- 
scribers were  not  then  in  the  receipt  of  the  Farmer. 
The  article  is  very  valuable,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest  even  by  those  to  whom  it  is  not  new.] 
(From  the  Winchester  Republican.) 
ON  LIME  AS  A  MANURE. 
AgricuUural  Society  of  the  Valley. — May  i9,  1826. 
A  letter    from   Wm.  B.  Page,   Esq.   enclosing  a 
communication   from   E.  Iluffin,  Esq.  was  received, 
and   the   communication  from  Wr.  Ruffin  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

CoggWs  Point,  Oct.  20,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  reached  me  only  a  few  days 
before  the  commencement  of  a  long  journey,  which 
has  prevented  my  attending  to  your  request  until  this 
time.  1  shall  now  endeavor  to  answer  your  inqui- 
ries as  fully  as  my  limited  means  will  permit;  though 
I  cannot  expect  to  furnish  any  thing  of  more  value 
than  loose  hints,  which  perhaps  may  serve  as  sub- 
jects for  a  ^'rederick  farmer  to  think  about,  but  not 
as  rules  to  direct  his  practice. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  though  I  have  applied 
Tin'W  /i»7ic  to  more  than  500  acres,  srarcely  any  use 
lias  been  made  by  mu  of  causiic  ur  quicit  Lime;  and 
therefore  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  its  pecu- 
liar solvent  power.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Davy,  while  lime  continues  caustic  it  acts  powerful- 
ly on  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  contact 
with  it — breaking  down  and  rotting  whatever  is 
hard,  insoluble  and  inert — and  driving  otf  or  de- 
stroying whatever  is  already  rotten  or  fit  for  the 
immediate  use  of  growing  plants.  Hence,  we  may 
infer  that  the  mere  causticity  of  lime  will  be  ser- 
viceable or  hurtful,  according  to  the  state  of  the  ve- 
getable ingredients  of  Ihe  soil.  But  as  usually  ap- 
plied, quick  lime  becomes  as  mild  as  before  burn- 
ing, by  again  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, before  its  solvent  power  can  be  exerted. — 
Nor  do  I  think  this  power  can  safely  be  used  in  our 
climate,  except  in  very  few  cases;  as  on  broomstraw 
old  fields,  or  newly  cleared  poor  woodland,  which 
contain  much  inert,  and  but  little  active  or  soluble 
vegetable  mailer.  Under  our  hot  summers,  vegeta- 
ble manures  rot  too  fasl,  and  the  cullivalor  should 
endeavor  to  retard,  rather  than  hasten  their  decompo- 
sition. But  a  difl'erent  practice  may  be  proper  in 
colder  climates.  Frequent  applications  of  caustic 
lime  must  be  highly  useful  in  Scotland,  fur  example, 
where  vegetable  matters,  unrolled  and  insoluble,  have 
continued  to  accumulate  and  extend,  unlil  one-sixth 
of  that  country  is  covered  with  barren  peat. 

It  follows  then,  that  however  powerful  may  oe  the 
effects  of  causlic  lime,  they  must  be  considered  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  llie  durable  and  far  more 
valuable  efl'ecls  of  mild  lime,  ur  calcareous  manures 
in  genera!.  The  same  substance,  (quick  lime)  will 
at  different  periods,  act  as  two  kinds  of  manure, 
entirely  difi'erent  in  llieir  modes  of  operaiiun— and 
on  the  other  hand,  many  substances  having  different 
names,  (as  old  burnt  lime,  chalk,  shells,  limestone, 
lea«hed  ashes,  and  marl,)  all  have  different  propor- 
tions of  the  same  calcareous  ingredient,  and  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  same  manure.  Yet  most  writers 
class  these  manures  under  different  heads,  without 
knowing  the  sameness  of  their  predominating  quali- 
lies;  and  many  absurd  practices  owe  their  origin  and 
continuance  lo  the  same  error  in  our  practical  men. 
Thus  the  industrious  farmers  of  Long  Island  have 
long  used  as  a  manure,  leached  ashes,  brought  hun- 
dreds of  miles  by  water:  they  have  even  sometimes 
Stripped  the  soap  factories  in  Petersburg,  paying  five 
or  eight  cents  the  bushel,  besides  the  expense  of  so 
long  a  transportation.     Yet  whatever  benefit  was  ob- 


tained from  this  manure,  they  might  have  found  as 
well  in  the  fossil  shells  which  I  believe  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  all  Longlsland.and  which  even  if  carried  the 
same  distance,  might  be  applied  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  an  equal  value  of  ashes.  Your  remarks  shew 
that  we  agree  in  this  view — and  that  you  correctly 
consider  our  calcareous  njanures  as  substantially  the 
same,  though  your  practice  may  be  confined  to  cal- 
cined limestone,  as  mine  has  been  lo  fossil  shells. 

I  now  proceed  to  answer  your  particular  inquiries. 
You  ask  my  "opinion  as  to  the  ulilily  of  lime  as  a 
manure  in  general;  lo  what  crops  and  in  what  mode 
it  is  most  advantageously  applied;  and  whether  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  bo  adapted  lo  lime- 
stone Soil  like  ours,  originally  rich,  but  in  many  places 
much  worn  by  cultivation?"  I  never  was  in  Frede- 
rick, and  know  but  little  of  its  soils,  except  that  ihey 
generally  differ  from  those  on  which  my  practice  has 
been  tried,  and  with  which  1  am  best  acquainted. — 
Your  own  judgment  can  best  determine  when  any 
practice  which  may  be  profitable  here,  will  also  be 
advisable  in  your  situation;  and  for  that  purpose,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  stale  concisely  my  view 
of  the  means  by  which  lime  acls,  and  the  different 
effects  produced,  referring  you  for  the  reasons  on 
which  they  rest  to  my  essay  in  vol.  3,  American 
Farmer.  • 

The  principal  action  of  both  sand  and  clay,  is  me- 
chanical, and  therefore  large  proportions  are  rtquired 
to  produce  perceptible  effects  as  manures.  But  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  very  small  proportion  of 
lime  in  soils,  important  results  are  produced,  because 
in  common  cases,  lime  acts  chemically,  and  not  me- 
clianically.  Clay  has  but  little  power,  and  sand  none, 
in  holding  vegetable  or  animal  manures:  but  lime 
combines  with  them  strongly,  fixes  them  in  the  soil, 
and  yields  them  solely  to  the  growing  crop.  Hence, 
without  lime,  no  soil  can  be  long  otherwise  than  bar- 
ren. Though  most  soils  are  more  or  less  deficient, 
none  capable  of  supporting  vegetation  can  be  entirely 
destilule  of  lime  in  some  form.  This  property  of  lime 
of  combining  with  and  fixing  manures,  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  on  every  soil  which  nature  has  not 
made  abundantly  calcareous:  but  this  benefit  must 
necessarily  be  gradual,  never  quickly  perceplible,  nor 
can  it  be  expected  at  all,  unless  on  soils  under  meli- 
orating culture,  which  will  allow  more  to  return  to 
the  earth,  than  is  taken  off. 

The  next  most  important  efi'ect  of  lime  is  that  of 
neutralizing  acids.  Lime  is  never  furnished  by  na- 
lure  pure,  as  it  attracts  acid  so  strongly  as  always 
to  be  combined  with  some  one  or  other — and  most 
generally  with  carbonic,  the  weakest  and  most 
abundant  of  all,  and  with  it  forms  iji?'W  lime  or  ca!- 
careous  earth.  This  acid  is  driven  off  by  sirong  heat, 
leaving  ihe  lime  then  pure,  (or  caustic,)  or  it  will 
readily  yield  its  jilace  lo  any  stronger  acid  which 
may  be  brought  in  contact.  Thus,  if  a  bit  of  chalk 
or  limestone  be  thrown  into  diluted  aqua  fortis,  the 
strong  acid  seizes  on  the  lime,  the  weaker  escapes  in 
air  bubbles,  and  (if  enough  lime  is  used)  the  acidity 
and  other  qualities  of  the  aqua  fortis  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Such  a  process  takes  place  in  most  of  our 
soils  wfien  lime  is  applied,  and  probably  may  in  some 
of  yours.  Decaying  vegetables  or  other  causes, 
produce  acids  which  either  combine  with  lime  and 
form  useful  manures,  or  if  all  the  lime  has  been  al- 
ready taken  up,  jioison  both  crop  and  land.  The 
mark  of  an  acid  soil  is  a  vigorous  growth  of  pine, 
whortleberry  or  rheepsorrel.  When  enough  lime, 
(whether  mild  or  caustic)  is  applieil  lo  a  soil  of  this 
kind,  the  poisonous  acid  is  destroyed,  one  cause  ot 
bairenncss  removed,  and  the  first  crop  may  be  increas- 
ed from  50  to  even  200  per  cent,  before  any  other 
effect  of  lime  comes  into  action. 

'I'here  are  several  other  minor  benefits  from  lime, 
with  a  detail  of  which  1  shall  not  trouble  you:  tor  if 
my  opininons  are  well  founded,  the  two  properties  of 
fixing  manures  and  neutralizing  acids  are  sufficient  to 
shew  that  lime  (and  nothing  else  but  lime)  will  ena- 


ble us  to  make  durable  and  profitable  improvements 
on  such  soils  as  are  naturally  poor. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  early  experience  of 
marl,  (as  we  improperly  called  the  bed  of  fossil 
shells,)  my  opinion  has  suffered  no  chanjie  or  abate- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  that  manure.  I  have  ex- 
tended the  improvement  over  my  larm  as  fast  as  po8- 
sible,  and  generally  with  great  benefit,  though  some- 
times to  loss.  Nut  fearing  any  injury,  I  applied  in 
most  cases  from  500  to  800  heajied  bushels  of  shell 
marl  per  acre,  about  one-third  of  which,  on  an  ave- 
rage, was  pure  calcareous  earth — and  the  crops  of  the 
present  and  preceding  year  have  given  proof  that  I 
was  too  lavish  in  the  application.  Several  of  ray 
neighbors  found  equal  injury  from  smaller  dressings, 
but  on  land  not  secure  Irom  gauging,  or  more  severs- 
ly  cropped  than  mine.  Where  equal  quantities  were 
put  on,  the  injury  on  my  land  was  in  proportion  lo 
the  poverty  or  sandiness  of  the  soil,  or  the  deficien- 
cy of  vegetable  matter:  under  opposite  circumstances, 
no  injury  was  produced  even  where  1000  to  1200 
bushels  had  been  laid  on.  The  remedy  for  this  error 
then  is  apparent — and  where  too  much  mild  lime  has 
been  given,  the  soil  is  made  more  able  lo  retain  and 
profit  by  the  vegetable  matter  which  is  then  wanting. 
No  soils  have  yet  suffered  in  this  way  except  such  as 
were  before  acid,  which  induces  the  belief  that  the 
salt  of  lime  (formed  with  the  vegel;ible  acid)  causes 
this  disease — and  unless  enough  dead  vegetable  mat- 
ter be  present  for  this  salt  to  act  on,  that  it  will  in- 
jure the  growing  crop.  Though  I  have  lost  some 
crop,  and  much  labor  by  these  heavy  dressings,  the 
result  has  not  discouraged  me:  it  only  shews  the  ma- 
nure to  be  much  stronger  than  I  thought,  and  that 
less  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  either  benefit  or  in- 
jury. Candor  requires  the  statement  of  loss  from 
marling,  which  however  could  not  have  occurred 
either  to  my  neighbors  or  myself,  if  the  advice  I  form- 
erly gave  had  been  attended  to,  viz:  to  apply  the  ma- 
nure in  small  quantities,  and  repeat  it  as  might  be 
found  necessary,  and  not  to  use  it  at  all,  if  exhausting 
cultivation  was  to  be  continued.  No  first  crop  after 
marling  has  suffered  by  this  disease,  (and  its  marks 
are  too  evident  to  be  overlooked;)  and  when  it  has 
occurred  in  the  second  rotation,  it  never  reduced  the 
crop  so  low  as  the  product  of  the  land  in  its  previous 
state.  Another  fact  is  worthy  of  observation:  on  spots 
where  wheat  of  this  and  last  year's  crop  was  almost 
destroyed  by  over  liming,  clovei  stood  and  grew  so 
well,  that  it  promises  to  draw  off  the  excess  of  tli« 
salt  of  lime,  or  otherwise  to  furnish  enough  vegetable 
matter  to  balance  and  cure  the  evil.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, my  experience  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  be  consi- 
dered as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence. 

When  nut  diseased,  the  crops  of  tlie  second  rota- 
tion have  been  always  good,  and  sometimes  much 
better  than  the  first  crops  after  the  Ibssil  shells  were 
applied.  This  inciease  was  looked  for  and  pro- 
mised, before  facts  had  proved  this  effect  of  lime. — 
My  later  experiments  with  first  dressings  give  re- 
sults similar  to  those  already  published.  But  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  I  can  offer  yor.  of  ihe  \alue  of 
calcareous  manures,  is  a  statement  of  my  crops  of 
wheat,  which  having  been  generally  my  only  article 
for  sale,  and  ahvays  the  most  important,  as  much  as 
possible  was  raised,  and  the  average  product  may  fairly 
be  su])posed  to  mark  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  in- 
crease of  fertility  in  the  farm. 

The  last  crop  I  expected  would  have  been  at  least 
2000  bushels,  and  that  it  fell  short  was  entirely  ow- 
ino-  lo  the  unexampleu  injury  caused  this  season  by 
rust.  As  it  was,  my  loss  was  less  than  on  any  other 
farm  in  the  lower  country  that  I  have  heard  of,  as 
but  few  made  half  a  crop,  and  many  did  not  save 
enough  for  seed.  This  difference  was  mostly  owing 
to  the  manure  I  had  used,  as  lime  hastens  the  ripen- 
ing of  all  crops,  and  a  few  days'  difference  in  the  ri- 
pening of  a  field  of  wheat  may  either  cause  its  de- 
struction by  rust,  or  insure  its  safely. 

None  of  my  limed  land  brought  wheat  until  1920, 
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and  the  following  table  shews  tliat  but  little  average 
increase  of  product  Itad  taken  iilaoejbefore. 
I    .Icres.     I     PrmUtcTTl     .■irtrage^ 


SoQie  of  the  after  increase  is  certainly  due  to  other 
kinds  ol  improvement,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  full 
tliree-fourlhs  of  the  whole  was  caused  by  the  use  of 
calcareous  manures,  on  laud  rested  two  years  in  four, 
and  not  grazed.  During  the  first  six  years,  only 
about  half  my  corn  land  was  put  in  j^-heat,  the  other 
half  being  so  poor  that  even  our  o\erseers  admitted 
that  seed  would  there  be  thrown  away.  You  inust 
observe,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  richest  half  of  each 
shift  that  averaged  from  5  1-3  to  8  bushels.  During 
the  last  term,  all  the  land  before  left  out  has  been  in 
wheat,  which  makes  the  increase  of  average  product 
greater  than  would  appear  from  the  table.  Even  the 
hiirhest  rate  of  product  above  stated,  may  be  thought 
contemptible  by  a  farmer  on  your  fine  wheat  lands; 
but  through  our  poor  and  sandy  country,  the  average 
does  not  exceed  five  bushels  lor  the  land  actually  put 
under  wheat,  and  it  would  nut  be  three,  if  all  the  corn 
land  was  sowed.  Yet  the  time  will  arrive,  when  by 
means  of  our  calcareous  manures,  this  now  barren  re- 
gion, will  shew  fields  the  most  highly  improved 
above  their  natural  slate,  and  more  profitable  farming 
than  any  portion  of  Virginia. 

Your  doubt  whether  lime  will  suit  limestone  soils, 
arises  from  the  supposed  similar  constitution  of  soil 
and  manure.     I  have  nut  much   personal  knowledge 
of  limestone  lands,  but  have  always  supposed   ihcm, 
as  you  describe  yours,  "originally  rich,"  and  have 
attributed  that   richness  to  their  being  manured  by 
nature  with  lime.     It  follows,  from  this  supposition, 
that  the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure  will  be  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  natural  supply;  that  sometimes  it 
maybe  useless,  or  even  hurtful,  (as  when  the  soil 
will  effervesce  with  any  strong  acid,)  and  in  no  c.<se 
can  it  be   as  beneficial  as  on  our  |)ine  and   whortle- 
berry lands,  which   are  entirely   destitute  of  calca- 
reous earth,  and  nearly  so  ol  lime  in  any  other  form. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  lime  may  not  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  must  limestone  soils,  though   to 
what  extent  and  profit,  experience  can  only  shew;  for 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  but  few  of  those  in  this 
slate  contain  any  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  {cirlo- 
nate  of  lime,)  though  they  are  evidently  affected  by 
the  limestone  with  which  they  are  mixed,  or  in  con- 
tact with.     To  the  question  what  has  become  of  the 
calcarreous  earth  which   the  soil   must  have  derived 
from  the  rock?     I  answer,  that  it  still  remains  in  the 
soil  in  another  form:  the  lime  being   combined   with 
the  acid  furnished  by  the  decomposing  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  being  abundant  enough  to  take  up  all   the 
lime  supplied  by  nature,  shews  that  more  might  be 
beneficially  applied.     I  cultivate  more  tlian  100  acres 
of   land,  naturally  containing   a  slight   mixture   of 
shells,  and  which,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  natu- 
ral fertility,  I  suppose  is  nearly  similar  to  your  lime- 
stone soils;  here  the  effect  of  calcareous  manures,  in 


the  first  crop,  is  scarcely  percepliblv,  though  1  confide 
In  the  benefit  increasing  with  time,  and  accordingly 
shall  lime  the  remainder  of  this  soil,  as  soon  as  I  can 
finish  what  is  less  favored  by  nature,  and  where 
{{reater  improvement  has  been  derived.  But  others 
have  met  with  more  pleasing  results.  Your  friend 
Benjamin  Harrison,  found  great  benefit  from  fossil 
shells,  which  he  carried  across  the  river  from  niy 
shore,  and  applied  to  some  acrrs  of  the  naturally  rich 
land  at  Berkley.  The  extensive  improvements  maile 
with  oyster  shell  lime,  by  George  E.  Harrison,  at 
Braudor.,  are  mostly  on  land  naturally  rich,  and  not 
more  destitute  of  lime  than  you  will  find  most  of  your 
limestone  soils. 

When  I  speak  of  limestone  soils,  I  mean  to  con- 
fine the  term  to  such  as  are  so  intermixed  with  lime- 
stone, or  lying  so  near  it,  that  the  soil  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  furnished  with  some  of  its  component 
parts  from  the  stone.  If  my  theoretical  opinions 
are  correct,  every  snch  soil  should  be  naturally 
rich,  durable,  and,  when  worn  by  cultivation,  easy  to 
restore  by  lest  or  manure,  compared  to  poor  natural 
soils.  If  you  know  any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  any 
real  limestone  soil  is  poor  (without  being  made  so  by 
such  evident  causes  as  wetness,  excess  of  rock,  S<.c  ) 
I  would  gladly  be  informed  of  the  facts,  as  they  would 
furnish  the  only  known  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
before  stated,  that  a  proper  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth  will  make  all  soils  capable  of  becoming  and  con- 
tinuing rich.  But  if  Frederick  is  like  Augusta  and 
the  adjoining  counties  which  1  have  visited,  you  have 
soils  enough,  which,  though  (by  courtesy)  called  lime- 
stone, are  not  better  entitled  to  that  name  than  the 
pine  lands  of  the  lower  counties.  By  most  persons, 
the  term  limestone  is  applied,  not  only  to  any  land 
that  shews  a  few  detached  masses  of  that  rock, 
but  also  to  wherever  there  are  limestone  springs,  or 
under  which  a  body  of  limestone  lies,  though  forty 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  If  the  soil  could  be  made 
calcareous  by  so  distant  a  substratum,  then  the  whole 
tide  water  district  would  be  so,  as  a  body  of  fossil 
shells  lies  under  the  whole  extent,  and  generally 
much  nearer  the  surface.  Much  of  this  land  appear- 
ed to  me  very  poor,  and  I  think  would  be  as  much 
improved  by  lime  as  any  of  ours. 

You  ask,  "to  what  crops,  or  in  what  mode,  is  lime 
most  advantageously  applied?"  My  fossil  shells  pro- 
duce most  imiriediate  effect,  when  laid  on  the  sod  be- 
fore ploughing,  and  corn,  or  some  other  horse  food 
crop,  first  raised,  to  mi.x  the  manure  well  with  the 
soil.  But  when  convenient,  I  prefer  laying  it  on 
after  ploughing,  as  it  is  better  intermixed  in  the  course 
of  cultivation,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  buried  too 
deep  is  avoided.  Caustic  lime  is  usually  applied  to 
the  surface  of  ploughed  land,  and  slightly  covered  by 
repealed  harrowings;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  mode 
of  covering  must  convert  the  quick  to  mild  lime,  be- 
fore its  solvent  powers  can  reach  the  more  deeply 
buried  vegetable  matter. 

Until  1  began  on  cotton  this  year,  I  have  made  no 
field  crops  except  corn  and  wheat,  to  which  calca- 
reous manures  are  equally  beneficial.  Clover  is 
much  more  improved  than  either  by  lime,  and  with- 
out it  (applied  by  nature  or  art,)  it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt raising  clover  to  any  extent,  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Several  years  ago,  I  formed  the  opinion,  that 
on  land  rriade  calcareous,  gypsum  would  act,  though 
of  no  effect  before;  and  though  not  confirmed,  the 
opinion  has  gained  strength  from  my  experiments  and 
observations,  and  however  opposed  some  facts  are,  the 
greater  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  its  favor. 
The  acidity  of  our  soils,  I  ihink,  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  general  want  of  effect  from  gypsum,  and  the 
supposed  change  of  results  after  first  applying  lime; 
but  it  would  be  premature  to  oft'er  the  explanation  of 
a  fact  which,  however  important  it  may  be,  is  yet  of 
doubtful  existence.  You  are  aware  that  gypsum  has 
seldom  any  effect  below  the  falls,  and  that  most  of  the 
opposite  results  are  in  the  rich  river  lands,  of  all,  the 
most  exposed  to  the  "salt  exhalations,"  which  have 


idly  been  supposed  to  cause  this  remarkable  and   ge- 
neral defect  in  our  lands.     You  stale  the  general  ob- 
jection to  liming  in  t'redciick  to  be,  first,  the  belief 
that  your  soils  are  already  sufficiently  calcareous,  and 
secondly,  the  cost  of  fuel.     I  have  before  offered  you 
reasons  for  my  belief  thai  your  soils  generally  are  not 
even  slightly  calcareous,  and   on   tlie  most  accurate 
examination,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  twentieth 
part  of  even  your  limestone  soils  to  contain  the  small- 
est proportion  of  calcareous  earth.     'J'he  exi)ense  of 
burning  I  cannot  estimate  even  on    the  practice   of 
neighboring  farmers,  of  whom  I  have  in   vain   made 
inquiries      Hut  even   if  your  fuel  should  be  rather 
more  dear  than  on  James  river,  you  would  obtain  the 
material  for  lime  at  far  less  cost.     Oyster  shells  taken 
from  vessels  off  the  landing  places,  cost  6ii  cents  per 
hogshead,   (yielding  fourteen  bushels  of  lime,)  while 
vou  would  quarry  the  rock  on  ihe  farm,  or  perhaps  the 
field,  where  the  lime  was  to  be  spread.     But  I  doubt 
whether  burning  will  be  necessary  in  every  case  where 
you  may  manure  with  lime;as  ilssolvent  power  is  sel- 
dom used  or  wanted,  it  will  serve  as  well  mild  as  caus- 
tic, if  it  can  be  broken  down  fine  enough  without  heat. 
Limestone  gravel  is  used  to  great  profit  in   Ireland, 
and  perhaps  may  be  found  in  our   limestone  country; 
and  from  my  own   limited   observalion,  I   know  that 
substitutes  for  it  may  be  obtained  in  various  places,  if 
they  should  be  found  to  suit  as  well  in  their  quantity, 
as  in  their  richness.     With  a  view  to  answering youT 
inquiries,  I  paid  attention   to  mountains,  and  would 
have  examined  many  supposed  materials  for  manure, 
but  for  the  want  of  the  necessary    tests;  as   it  was, 
I  brought  home,  and  have  analyzed,  eight  or  ten  spe- 
cimens of  rock,  which  from  their  softness  and  suppos- 
ed abundance,  seemed  to  promise  calcareous  manure 
of  some  value,   without   the    cost    of  burning.     Of 
these,  one,  frequently  seen  in  the  roads,  is  like  lime- 
stone in   color,  but  more  like    slate  in  soi'tness,  and 
easily  broken  into  thin  layers,  and  what  is  exposed  to 
the  eye  might  be  pounded   to  gravel  without  much 
labor.     A  specimen  of  this,  taken  about  midway  be- 
tween    Waynesborough    and     Slaunton,    contained 
46.100  of  calcareous  earth;  another  taken  near  Lex- 
ington, on  the  road  to  the  Natural  Bridge,  contained 
80.100.     The  stone  which  covers  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  arsenal  lot  has  84.100,  and  though  much 
harder  than  the  others,  is  so  soft  as  to  be  considered 
of  no  value  for  common  purposes,  and  can   be  quar- 
ried  and    broken    down    with    a   pickaxe.     A  stone 
which   is  very   abundant   about    the    Salt    Sulphur 
springs,  is  so  hard  in  tiie  earth,  as  to  yield  only  to  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  yet   crumbles   to   small  gravel 
after  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  the  air.  This  contains 
only  17,100,  and  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  expense  of  blast- 
ing, but  would  be  worth  using,  if  already  exposed  to 
the  air.    These  specimens  were  selected  almost  by 
chance,  and  evenif  some  judgment  had  been  e.xercised. 
It  would  require  many  more  examinations  to  prove  the 
strength  or  worth  of  any  large  bodies  of  such  substances; 
and  they  are  mentioned  only  to  shew  that  suchmanures 
may  be  found,  and  are  worth  your  seeking.     Another 
calcareous  rock  is  found  in  limestone  streams,  which 
is  richer  than  my  best  shell  marl,  and  nearly  as  soft: 
I  mean  thai  deposit  of  limestone  water,  to  which  the 
name  of  marl  is  as  incorrectly  applied  in  the  upper 
country,  as  here  to  our  fossilshells.  This  is  nearly  pure 
calcareous  earth,  and  so  far  as  its  quantity  will  go,  it 
must  be  a  very  cheap  as  well  as  rich  tnanure.     In 
these  rucks  1  should  expect  to  find  resources  for  the 
improvement   of  land;  but  at  the  same  time  that  I 
oft'er  them  to  your  notice,  I  am  sensible  that  the  very 
descriptions  given,  most  probably  shew   how   little   I 
am  acquainted  with  the  substances  recommended. 

It  may  be  objected  that  calc.treous  manures,  the 
particles  of  which  being  as  coarse  as  gravel  and  not 
very  soft,  would  not  be  reduced  in  the  soil,  and  would 
consequently  remain  nearly  worthless.  Certainly 
the  most  minute  divisiun  is  best,  and  therefore  100 
bushels  of  burnt  lime,  may  he  expected  to  exert  as 
much  power  on  the  first  crop,  as  200  bushels  ia  a 
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coarser  state;  and  it  may  be  admitted  furllier,  that 
particles  of  limestone,  or  shells,  would  for  many  years 
defy  the  decomposing  powers  of  air,  moisture  and 
frost,  which  are  commonly  supposed  the  only  agents 
for  producing  this  effect.  But  however  hard  and  in- 
soluble these  small  fragments  may  seem,  I  believe  a 
soil  that  requires  lime,  will  completely  dissolve  all  of 
moderate  size  in  a  few  years.  Such  at  least,  is  the 
invariable  effect  found,  when  a  once  acid  soil  is 
ploughed  up  for  the  second  rotation,after  applying  the 
fossiT  shells,  unless  they  were  of  the  largest  or  hard- 
est kinds,  or  the  dressing  unnecessarily  heavy.  Ano- 
ther fact  will  prove  that  this  solvent  action  is  peculiar 
to  such  soils  as  I  have  called  acid.  On  our  river 
lands,  spots  may  be  seen  whitened  with  thin  bits  of 
muscle  shells,  vvhich  have  been  exposed  at  or  near 
the  surface  fur  thousands  of  years,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  plough  for  the  last  century;  yet  muscle  shells, 
which  on  those  places  appear  so  indestructible,  are 
thinner,  softer,  and,  from  the  animal  matter  they  con- 
lain,  more  easy  to  crumble  than  the  fossil  sea  shells 
which  are  used  for  manure.  The  acidity,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  acidity,  in  the  one  soil,  and  the 
absence  of  it  in  the  other,  will  serve  to  account  foi 
the  very  difTerent  effects  produced.     Yours,  Sic. 

E.  RufFlN. 

THE  WEEVIL. 

Mr.   Smuh:  Virginia,  October  \Slh,  \S32. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  wppvil  liave  made  their 
appearance  iii  the  wheat  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  the 
present  season.  In  stacking  my  own  little  crop  I 
sprinkled  it  with  salt,  in  pursuance  of  a  practice  that 
had  been  successfully  adopted  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
wliich  I  wished  to  test.  Finding  no  weevil  in  my 
wheat  when  it  was  thrashed,  (nor  up  to  this  day,  for 
it  is  unsold,)  I  inquired  of  some  of  my  neighbours, 
who  informed  me  that  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  any  weevil  during  the  season.  My  inquiries  have 
e.xtended  to  several  counties,  and  the  same  answer 
has  been  uniformly  given.  How  far  this  is  a  general 
thing  throughout  the  state,  or  even  throughout  lower 
Virginia,  I  know  not.  We  all  know  the  very  de- 
structive ravages  of  that  insect,  and  that,  unless  our 
crops  are  gotten  out  quite  early,  they  are  liable  to  be 
greatly  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality  by  it. 

The  e.-iient  of  the  iresent  exemption  from  this  se- 
rious  pest  of  the   wheat   grower,  ought   to  be  made 
known  through  the  American  Farmer,  and  otherwise. 
The  cause  of  that  exemption  will,  of  course,  be  mat 
ter  of  investigation  and  speculation.     It  is  worthy  of 
our  closest  attention,  and  most  pains-taking  inquiries. 
For,  in   the  wheat  growing  portion  of  Virginia,  the 
industrious  farmer  is  liahle,  some  years,  to  lose  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  his  wheat,  by  a  single  fort- 
niglit's  delay  in  getting  it  out,  and  sometimes  after  it 
has  been  gotten  nut,  the  injury  is  nearly  as  great.     I 
think  this  ratio  of  loss  is  not  loo  high  in  nio.-it  cases, 
in  unfavorable  seasons.    \Vhen  llie  weevil  perforates, 
and  comes  out  of  the  grain,  it  has  consumed  the  flour 
of  it,  and   leaves  but  the  rind,  with  the  germinating 
bud,  and  a  parcel  of  e.\crementilious  dust  and  matter. 
The  miller  too,  loses  by  such  wheat.     He  has  to  pay 
for  the  weight  of  the  worthless  grains,  and  tor  that 
portion  of  the  grains  in  ttie  several  stages,  from  the 
first  hatching  of  the  insect  to  its  entry  into  its  wing- 
ed  existence.     It   is  true,  that   he  runs  the  wheat 
through  strong  blowing  mills,  and  through  rubbers, 
which   mash  the  empty  rinds,  and  the    liit,  plump, 
living  grains:  but  the  young,  half-grown  insect  is  apt 
to  escape,  and  go  into  the   raill-«tynes,  and  give  rich- 
ness and  flavor  to  the  tiour.     In  fiict,  the  essences  of 
the  fat  worms  and  hatching  flies  that  must  be  crush' 
ed  in  countless  numl)ers,  and  must  stick  tothe  sound, 
and   half-sound  grains,  that  have  solidity  enough  to 
resist  the  wooden  rubber,  and  specific  gravity  enough 
to  drop  through  the  wind  of  the  blowing  machine,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  flour  rich  enough  for  the  palate 
of  an   epicure.     Keep  me  from   eating  such  cakes, 
however  fair  they  may  look! 


Within  my  recollection  there  was  not  a  weevil 
west  of  the  Blue  ridge;  but  they  have  become  numer- 
ous there,  though  not  generally  so  destructive  as  with 
us,  from  the  colder  nature  of  the  climate,  I  presume. 
The  millers  in  our  town  of  Richmond  have  as  good 
mills  as  can  be  found  in  the  world;  and  I  believe  they 
are  nice  and  particular  in  their  business.  They 
make  family  flour  that  cannot  be  surpassed — but  they 
make  it  out  (jf  wheat  that  is  brought  to  market  soon 
after  being  cut;  and  grind  it  before  the  weevil  appears 
in  any  shape.  They  have,  heretofore,  been  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  inferior  wheat,  out  of  which  they 
made  confessedly  inferior  flour,  on  which  they  would 
not  put  their  brand.i,  although  much  of  it  was  fair 
enough  to  pass  the  inspector,  who  is  a  very  clear 
sighted  and  exact  man.  But  they  do  not  purchase 
this  description  of  wheat  now,  in  consequence  of  a 
controversy  with  the  legislature,  relative  to  their 
brands,  which  I  have  not  time  to  explain,  if  it  would 
interest  your  readers.  If  the  millers  have  not  alrea- 
dy triumphed,  they  will  finally  do  so;  for,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  regulate  by  laio,  the  industry  and 
pursuits  of  men.  Every  thing  must  be  left  to  itself. 
Industry  will  work  in  the  most  profitable  shop,  and 
men  will  consult  their  own  interest  and  happiness 
without  leuislative  instruction:  at  the  same  time  they 
will  readily  pocket  bounties  and  premiums,  if  poured 
into  their  laps.  But  this  is  no  insect  subject,  like  that 
which  is  the  theme  of  my  letter. 

I  trust,  that  your  numerous  and  intelligent  corres- 
pondents will  take  up  the  subject  of  the  weevil;  in- 
form us  what  portions  of  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  it?  How  far  the  exemption  I  have  spoken  of 
extends?  What  remedies  have  been  adopted  to  pre- 
vent its  ravages?  In  what  manner  its  eggs  are  intro- 
duced into  the  grains?  In  short,  what  are  the  histo- 
ry and  habitudes  of  the  insect? 

It  is  proper,  that  I  should  mention  a  fact,  which  I  did 
not  know  until  a  few  years  since, and  which  may  not 
be  known  to  all  of  your  readers.  When  wheat  heads 
out,  the  grain  has  scarcely  began  to  form,  and  the 
head  grows  rapidly.  The  formation  and  growth  of 
the  grain  are  singular,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed, 
unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  history  of  vegetable 
growth.  When  the  head  comes  out  of  the  boot,  it  is 
not  quite  so  long,  nor  so  thick  as  it  will  be;  but  the 
shuck  for  the  reception  and  covering  of  the  grain  is 
complete  in  foim.  When  the  grain  begins  to  appear 
It  is  not  a  small  grain,  formed  by  nature  to  be  enlarg- 
ed by  regular  growth,  but  the  bottom  or  heart  end 
appears  of  full  size,  with  a  flat  surface  on  top,  out  of 
which  proceed  tothe  extremity  of  the  shuck  numer- 
ous small  fibres.  As  the  grain  grows  it  maintains 
tliis  full  size  below,  and  flat  surface  above;  so  that 
when  half  grown,  if  you  take  it  out  of  the  shuck,  it 
looks  like  a  grain  cut  in  half,  except  thnt  where  it 
seems  to  have  been  cut,  it  is  covered  with  lung  white 
down,  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  that  may  be  taken 
hold  of  by  the  fingers.  It  continues  to  grow  up  in 
this  flat  form,  until  it  is  perfected,  when  all  the  silky 
fibres  are  brought  to  a  point,  and  form  a  fuzz  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  grain.  In  this  fuzz,  after  the  grain 
is  formed,  some  speculators  think  that  the  eggs  of  the 
hessian  fly,  of  the  weevil,  and  the  farina  of  th«  rust, 
are  deposited.  But  it  is  not  my  object  to  go  into  these 
speculations.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  grain 
of  wheat  grows  lengthwise,  and  of  full  size  as  I  have 
described.  The  shuck  by  which  it  is  protected  isopen 
on  uvo  sides,  and  is  accessible  to  the  insect  tribe,  and 
to  fine  pollen  when  nearly  ripe.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  fibres  I  have  mentioned  receive  the  farina 
of  the  bloom.  Those  who  have  not  noticed  this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  growth  of  wheat  will  look  into  it 
duruig  the  next  spring,  if  they  have  curiosity  enough, 
or  doubt  this  representation. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  seen   the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  JelTerson,  written  in  1781,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  weevil.  I  copy  them  from  the  20lh  Enqui- 
ry, in  his  Notes  on  Virginia.     Speaking  of  the  culti- 
1  vatiun  of  wheat  he  says: 


"The  weevil  indeed  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  tb« 
cultivation  of  this  grain  with  us.  But  principles  are 
already  known  which  must  lead  to  a  remedy.  Thus, 
a  certain  de^ee  of  heat,  to  wit:  that  of  the  common 
air  in  summer,  is  necessary  to  hatch  the  egg.  If  sub- 
terranean granaries,  or  others,  theretbre,  can  be  con- 
trived below  that  temperature,  the  evil  will  be  cured 
by  cold.  A  degree  of  heat  beyond  that  which  hatches 
the  egg  we  know  will  kill  it.  But  in  aiming  at  this, 
we  easily  run  into  that  which  produces  putrefaction. 
To  produce  putrefaction,  however,  three  agents  are 
requisite,  heat,  moisture  and  the  external  air.  If  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  these  be  secured,  the  other  two 
may  be  safely  admitted.  Heat  is  the  one  we  want. 
Moisture  then  or  external  air,  must  be  e.\cluded.  The 
former  has  been  done  by  exposinj  the  grain  in  kilns 
to  the  action  of  fire,  which  produces  heat,  and  extracts 
moisture  at  the  same  time:  the  latter,  by  putting  the 
grain  into  hogsheads,  covering  with  a  coat  of  lime, 
and  heading  it  up.  In  this  situation,  its  bulk  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  heat  to  kill  the  egg;  the  moisture  is 
suffered  to  remain  indeed,  but  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cluded. A  nicer  operation  yet  has  been  attempted; 
that  is,  to  produce  an  intermediate  temperature  of 
heat,  between  that  which  kills  the  egg,  and'  that 
which  produces  putrefaction.  Threshing  the  grain 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  and  laying  it  in  its  chaff  in  large 
heaps,  has  been  found  very  nearly  to  hit  this  temper- 
ature, though  not  perfectly,  nor  always.  The  heap 
generates  healosulHcient  to  kill  most  of  the  eggs, 
whilst  the  chall  restrains  it  from  rising  into  putrefac- 
tion. But  all  these  methods  abridge  too  much  the 
quantity  which  the  farmer  can  manage."  &c. 

We  have  had  two  uncommonly  cold  winters  fol- 
lowing each  other,  the  effects  of  which  may  have 
been  felt  by  the  weevil.  But  my  communication  has 
filled  my  sheet,  and  I  leave  the  subject  for  the  discus- 
sion of  more  experienced  farmers  than  myself.  Its 
great  importance  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  experienced  the  evil  of  the  weevil. 

Henrico. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

BY   J.    BRYAN. 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 
When  the  field  is  ready  for  planting,  by  being  chop- 
ped and  levelled,  it  is  then  trenched  in  the  following 
manner.  I  select  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
capable  fellows,  whom  I  denominate  stake  men;  they 
put  up  stakes  with  great  accuracy  five  feet  apart,  and 
mark  out  the  entire  field,  making  a  trench  of  the  pro- 
per depth  and  straightness  on  each  stake  row,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  or  pattern  for  the  rest.  The  whole 
number  of  trenches  are  then  sub-divided  into  gangs  of 
three;  one  of  the  smartest  with  two  of  the  common 
hands  task  tugelher;  the  best  workman  of  the  three 
makes  his  row  or  trench  in  the  centre,  between  the 
stake  rows,  the  two  others  follow  him  on  his  right  and 
left,  making  their  trenches  between  his  and  the  stake 
rows,  by  which  regulation,  the  distance  between  the 
trenches  and  the  depth  is  much  more  regular;  the  bad 
work  of  each  hand  is  more  easily  detected,  and  the 
whole  operation  is  more  equally  and  neatly  perform- 
ed than  when  the  entire  gang  work  together;  for  then 
the  slower  inferior  workmen,  must  hurry;  and  the 
W(irk  is  badly  performed  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
with  the  quick  or  more  expert.  Although  you  may 
have  the  same  number  of  rows  in  the  half  acre,  some 
will  be  thirteen  inches  apart,  and  others  eighteen, 
some  four  inches  deep,  when  others  are  but  two,  and 
the  combined  diligence  of  master,  overseer,  and  dri- 
ver cannot  prevent  it;  the  result  of  which  inequality 
is  more  injurious  tlian  is  generally  believed.  The 
rice  in  the  deep  trenches  from  being  covered  double 
the  depth  of  the  other  will  be  much  longer  in  coming 
up,  much  of  it  will  rot  after  it  is  sprouted,  particular^ 
ly  in  early  planting,  when  the  ground  is  cold,  and  in 
every  hoeing  much  injury  is  done;  the  rice   in  the 
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narrow  alleys  pets  cut  down  and  the  ground  is  not 
half  sliried,  and  much  grass  is  left  in  the  wide  alleys. 
I  prefer  very  shallow  trenching,  just  deep  enough 
to  give  dirt  sufficient  to  cover  the  rice  from  the  birds, 
and  prevent  its  floating  when  tlie  water  is  put  on. 
Rice  thai  is  covered  deep  never  tillers  as  well  as  that 
which  is  covered  lighlly.  I  use  the  three  inch  trench- 
ing hoe,  as  sold  by  Mr.  Timnions  and  others:  the 
trenches  are  fil'teen  inches  apart  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, that  is,  one  hundred  and  twenty  rows  to  a  half 
acre — the  task  is  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  each 
hand,  except  the  stake  men,  who  from  the  accuracy 
re<iuired  of  them,  do  only  half  an  acre,  that  is  to  say, 
Ihey  are  each  required  to  trench  a  number  of  rows 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  rows,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  t'eet  in  length.  When  the  field  has  not 
been  dug  up  in  winter,  but  merely  hoed  between  the 
old  rows  a  few  days  previous  to  trenching,  each  hand 
does  his  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  has  his  task  to 
himself,  and  is  only  required  to  make  the  trench  of 
the  proper  depth  and  exactly  in  the  centre  between 
the  old  rows. 

I  always  trench  across  the  small  ditches  regardless 
of  any  geographical  line,  though  I  have  heard  some 
excellent  planters  say,  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  rows 
run  north  and  south,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  the 
snn  upon  it;  experience,  however,  has  convinced  me, 
that  many  advantages  are  derived  from  having  the 
rows  to  cross  the  small  ditches.  Among  the  number 
are  these — much  of  the  putrid  scum  and  slime  that 
adheres  to  the  stalks  of  rice,  when  the  long-flow  is 
let  off,  and  which  is  very  injurious  to  rice,  passes 
througii  the  alleys  into  the  small  ditches,  and  goes 
through  the  trunk  into  the  river,  whereas  if  the  rowa 
run  parallel  with  the  ditches,  the  current  would  draw 
across  the  rows,  and  the  scum  cannot  as  readily  be 
drawn  into  the  ditches — the  edges  of  the  ditches  are 
kept  up  better,  and  less  ground  is  lost  by  planting  in 
thi.s  way. 

I  plant  two  bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre:  the  margins 
next  the  river  being  more  injured  by  birds  and  rats, 
and  low  places  in  the  field  more  liable  to  rot,  are  plant- 
ed thicker.  I  am  supplied  every  year  by  a  neigh- 
bonr  who  plants  inland  swamp  (stiff  blue  clay)  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hand  picked  seed-rice,  which  is 
as  free  from  red  as  rice  can  be,  it  is  a  heivy  pearly 
grain  entirely  clear  of  chalk.  This  seed  is  planted 
in  a  field  selected  as  the  most  free  from  volunteer 
rice,  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention. 
The  product  of  this  seed  field,  (as  we  term  it)  makes 
my  seed  rice  for  the  following  season.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  I  do  not  plant  my  whole  crop  with  seed 
from  inland  swamp — from  repeated  experiments,  I 
am  satisfied  that  notwithstanding  the  best  cultivation, 
and  most  prosperous  seasons,  the  production  is  ne«cr 
as  great  the  Jirst  year  that  inland  seed  is  planted  on 
our  river  lands  as  it  is  the  second.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  all  my  observations  are  confined  exclusive- 
ly to  Cooper-river  lands,  which  are  the  lightest  black 
soil.  1  have  frequently  planted  seed  from  North  Car- 
olina, and  some  from  the  southward,  but  never  disco- 
vered any  advantage  from  either.  Immediately  be- 
fore planting,  the  seed  rice  is  passed  throuffh  the  wind 
fan,  and  a  sieve,  to  take  out  any  light  grains  or  grass- 
seeds  that  may  be  in  it. 

Great  regularity  is  requisite  in  sowing  rice,  it  is  as 
injurious  to  have  it  too  much  scattered  in  the  trench, 
as  to  be  sowed  too  narrow  or  on  the  string,  (as  it  is 
called)  the  trench  being  only  three  inches  wide,  and 
planting  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  it  will  admit 
of  being  scattered  tlie  full  width  of  the  trench.  Two 
acres  is  the  task  fur  a  sower,  but,  except  the  be  ex- 
perienced and  the  weather  very  calm,  so  much  can- 
not be  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  rice  is  covered  by  the  women,  who  use  light 
wooden  beaters — three-quarters  of  an  acre  is  the  task, 
and  it  is  the  easiest  work  done  on  the  plantation. 
Water  is  nut  on  immediately  after  the  rice  is  cover- 
ed, and  kept  on  deep  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  time  all   the  trash  which  has  floated  must  be 


taken  oft'.     I  have  never  used   the  point-flowing  but 
twice,  ray  land  is  not  level  enough  to  use  it  witli  ad- 
vant.age,  the  low  places  were  much  injured, and  I  saw 
no  benefit  to  the  higher.  If  I  planted  /cut/ c/ui/ lands, 
I  think  I  would  invariably  use  it.  As  soon  as  the  rice 
is  large  enongli,  say  getting  the  fourth  leaf,  it  is  hoed 
pretty  deep  and  a  good  sod  turned  over,  a  prime  hand 
will  do  half  an  acre.    If  it  be  possible,  I  give  a  second 
hoeing  before  the  water  or  long-flow  is  put  on,  that 
the  sods  iijay  be  perfectly  pulverized,  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  stirred.     A  day  or  two  afler  hoeing,  the 
water  is  put  on  deep  for  three  days,  then  drawn  down 
so  that  the  points  of  the  leaves  will  bo  an  inch  or  two 
out  of  the  water,  make  a  mark  on  the  trunk-stem  or 
post,  and  let  the  water  be  kept  precisely  at  the  same 
depth  until  the  rice  grows  through  and  becomes  strong. 
At  the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  counting  from 
ihejhst  day  the  water  was  put  on,  examine  the  roots 
of  the  rice,  the  best  or  only  sure  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  plant  is  benefitted  or  injured  by  hold- 
ing on  the  water.  If  you  find  that  it  continues  to  put 
out  new  roots  and  to  form  tillers,  the  water  may  be 
continued  on  (frequently  changing  or  freshening  it) 
(or  Jive,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  days.     The  roots  must  be 
Irequently  examined,  and  immediately  as  you  discover 
that  they  are  getting  hard  and  cease  to  grow,  run  the 
water  off,  and  while  the  field  is  yet  very  wet,  hand- 
pick  the  rice,  by  pulling  all  the  long  grass  out  of  it, 
and  laying  it  in  the  alleys:  as  soon  as  the  field  gets 
perfectly  dry,  hoe  it  pretty  deep.     Six  or  eight  days 
after  hoeing,  examine  the  roots,  if  they  are  hard  and 
dry,  and  the  weather  very  hot  without  showers  of 
rain,  dash  the  field  by  letting  in  a  tide  or  two  so  as  to 
soak  the  ground  well,  and  then  run  it  off;  look  to  the 
roots  again  in  a  few  days,  if  no  new  roots  are  put  out, 
give  a  second  hoeing,  the  rice  will  soon  change  colour 
and  start  to  growing.     As  soob  as  you  discover  that 
the  stalk  of  rice  is   putting  out  a  new  set  of  roots 
above  the  old,  similar  to  those  put  out  on  the  stalks  of 
Indian  corn,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  is  about  form- 
ing the  second  or  ear  joint,  and  miist  instatUly  have 
the  water,  for  this  is  decidedly  the  most  important 
crisis  in   making  a  crop  of  rice,  nay,  to  obtain  a  full 
crop,  it  is  a  '^sine  qua  non,"  to  have  your  field  per- 
fectly clean,  and  a  full  command  of  fresh  water  at 
this  time,  i.nasmuch  as  the  ear  is  now  about  to  be  form- 
ed, and  will  be  either  longer  short,  have  many  or  few 
grains  upon  it,  in  proportion  to  the  healthy  or  unheal- 
thy state  of  the  plant,  and  the  quantum  of  grain  can 
no  more  be  increased  by  subsequent  attention  or  good 
culture,  than  the  sex  in  the  animal  creation  can  be 
changed  after  the  formation  of  the  fetus.     The  qual- 
ity of  the  grain,  I  am  free  to  admit,  may,  and,  no 
doubt,  is  greatly  improved  by  subsequent  good  man- 
agement, but  the  quantity  cannot  be  increased,  though 
from  bad   culture  or  unpropilious  seasons  it  may  de- 
crease.    The  water  should  be  put  on  somewhat  deep- 
er than   the  regular  depth,  (though  not  to  cover  the 
rice,)  for  two  days,  then  bring  it  down  to  the  regular 
standard  depth  at  which  it  must  be  kept,  although  it 
should  be  freshened  every  two  or  three  days,  by  letting 
some  of  the  old  water  out  and  taking  in   fresh:  some 
persons  merely  keep  the  regular  depth  of  water  by 
letting  in   fresh  to  make  up  for  the  evaporation  and 
soakage.     Rice  will  not  do  as  well  in  this  way  as  by 
changing  the  water. 

The  crop  is  now  said  to  be  laid  by.  The  water  is 
kept  on  until  a  few  days  before  the  rice  is  cut,  with 
the  exception  of  four  or  five  days,  when  it  is  tight  in 
belly  or  just  ready  to  ear  out.  The  object  in  letting 
off  the  water  at  this  time  is  to  make  the  whole  field 
of  rice  ear  out,  and  blossom,  at  the  same  time.  The 
importance  of  this  operation  is  obvious,  for  if  the  wa- 
ter is  continued  on,  the  ears  of  rice  upon  the  main  or 
original  stalks  blossom  and  mature  sooner  than  those 
upon  the  tillers,  the  consequence  is,  that  in  harvest- 
ing, either  the  rice  upon  the  main  stalk  is  over  ripe, 
or  that  on  the  tillers  is  not  ripe  enough — much  loss 
resulting  in  either  case.  If  the  cat  tail  or  any  other 
long  grass  appears  among  the  rice  before  it  is  full  in 


belly,  a  few  carel'ul  hands  should  be  sent  into  the 
field  to  pull  it  up.  The  field  being  under  water,  the 
grass  must  be  rolled  up  into  balls  and  pushed  with  the 
foot  under  the  mud  in  the  alleys,  but  upon  no  consi- 
deration should  any  person  be  i)ermitted  to  go  into  the 
field  afler  the  rice  is  full  in  belly. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  it  not  anfrequently  happens 
when  the  long  watering  goes  off,  that  the  rice  be- 
comes very  red,  or  as  we  term  it,  gets  foxed,  in 
which  case  some  persons  return  the  water  upon  it. 
This  is  a  great  error;  keep  the  field  very  dry  and  stir 
the  ground  well  with  the  hoe,  twice  within  a  few 
days,  if  necessary,  you  will  soon  find  it  drop  all  the 
old  red  leaves,  put  out  new  heart  blades,  and,  simul- 
taneously, new  roots  and  tillers  are  put  out,  whereas 
if  the  water  is  put  on  before  this  change  takes  place, 
the  rice  is  very  much  backened,  and  nct'er  recovers 
in  time  to  make  a  full  crop,  for  the  ear  will  be  formed 
when  the  plant  is  sickly. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  rice  is  when  the  grains, 
about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  ear  are  ripe,  for 
if  you  wait  for  the  eight  or  ten  grains  at  the  bottom 
to  be  fully  ripe,  you  will  most  assuredly  lose  more 
than  that  quantity  by  its  dropping  from  the  top  of  the 
ear,  and  which  is  always  the  best  grain. 

Whenever  a  field  of  rice  is  to  be  flowed,  the  ditches 
should  be  well  washed  out,  by  letting  in  a  tide  or  two 
and  running  it  out  dry,  fur,  however,  tight  the  trunks 
may  be,  much  stagnant  and  putrid  vtater,  with  slime 
and  moss  will  be  collected  in  the  ditches,  and  is  very 
injurious  if  allowed  to  go  on  the  rice. 
(To  be  continued.) 


KORTXCUI.TURE. 


Sketch  or  the  Histoet  of  the  Dahlia. 

Mb.  Smith: 

■Sir, — At  this  moment,  when,  in  consequence  of 
your  exhibitions,  the  Dahlia  has  attracted  considera- 
ble attention,  the  following  article  may,  perhaps,  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

Dahlia. — Class,  Syngcnesia.  Order,  Smerflua. 
Linn. 

Synonym,  C  Natural  order,  Compositae.  Sub-order, 
Georgiana<  17,Helianthea;.  Tribe,  23,  CoreopsideaE. 
Variabilis  (_Jussieu,  Brown,  Cassini,  ire. 

This  attractive  flower  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
was  first  brought  to  Europe  between  1789  and  1792. 
It  was  during  the  latter  year,  (1792)  that  seeds  were 
sent  from  ils  native  country,  to  Cavanilles,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  the  Royal  Garden  of  Madrid,  and  from 
him  the  plant  received  its  present  denomination,  being 
named  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist  and 
pupil  of  the  great  Linnseus.  It  reached  Paris  in 
1802,  a  portion  of  seeds  having  been  sent  by  Cavan- 
illes to  his  friend  the  venerable  Andrew  Thouin, 
Professor  at  the  Paris  "Garden  of  Plants."  The 
plants  obtained  from  these  seeds  produced  flowers  of 
three  different  colors,  and  all  single,  which  were 
known  as  Dahlia  rosea,  D.  C(jccinea,  and  D.  purpu- 
rea, and  were  then  considered  as  three  distinct  botan- 
ical species. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  two  of  the  three  suppos- 
ed "species'^  disappeared;  but  the  third  was  preserved, 
much  multiplied  and  scattered  throughout  France, 
and  thus  became  the  parent  of  all  the  Dahlias  known 
in  France  and  many  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
until  within  the  few  last  years,  when  many  were 
brought  from  England,  where  it  had  been  known  as 
early  as  17S3. 

At  its  first  introduction,  it  was  thought  that  the 
roots  of  the  Dahlia,  being  large  and  very  succulent, 
might  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, or  at  least  form  a  desirable  food  fur  cattle.  For 
both  these  purposes  they  were  fuund  to  be  unfit. — 
Their  pungent  and  spicy  flavor  rendered  them  unpa- 
latable to  man,  and  cattle  refused  them  for  the  same 
reason.      Besides,  after    the    observations   of   some 
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French  naturalists,  they  are  pronounced  destitute  of 
nutritive  fecula  and  saccharine  matter. 

But  if  the  Dahlia  proved  but  an  indifferent  escu- 
lent, it  claimed  attention  as  an  ornamental  plant  As 
its  propagation  was  extremely  easy,  and  ils  flowers, 
even  in  the  simplest  form,  attractive,  it  was  soon  mul- 
tiplied to  a  prodigious  extent,  and  by  raising  continu- 
ally from  seed, so  many  new  varieties  were  obtained, 
that  in  a  short  time,  all  traces  of  the  three  original 
"species,"  (as  they  were  then  thought  to  be)  were 
completely  obliteialed,  and  botanists  began  to  think 
that  there  was  in  reality  but  one  species  of  which 
the  numerous  and  widely  different  sorts  were  mere 
varieAies.  At  present  the  general  opinion  seems  lo 
fix  two  species,  founded  on  less  fugacious  characters 
than  the  color  of  the  flowers,  at  all  times  sufticienlly 
variable,  but  particularly  so  in  this  very  playful  genus; 
these  species  are  Dahlia  superflua,  or  fertile  rayed, 
and  D.  frustranea,  or  barren-rayed,  and  their  charac- 
ters, as  defined  by  Loudon,  are  as  follows: 

Dahlia  superflua.  Rachis*  of  the  leaves  winged; 
leaflets  smooth  beneath,  and  the  outer  involucrum  re- 
flexed. 

Dahlia  frustranea.  Rachis,  naked;  leaflets,  rovgh 
beneath,  outer  involucrum  spreading. 

[Loudon  Ene.  Plants, p.  713,  719. 
From  these  two  species  have  been  raised  an  im- 
mense number  of  varieties,  single,  semidouble  and 
double,  of  every  tint  and  shade,  from  pure  white, 
through  all  the  variations  of  color,  (blue  only  ex- 
cepted) to  black.  A  distinguished  amateur  residing 
at  Geneva,  in  a  letter  to  Poileau,  editor  of  a  French 
work  on  horticulture,  writes  that  he  himself  had  ori- 
ginated 750  varieties  of  Dahlias,  very  nearly  all  of 
which  were  extremely  double,  and  all  without  excep- 
tion highly  beautiful;  for  of  the  indifferent  ones  he 
keeps  no  account.  This  letter  was  dated  November 
6,  1829.  The  editor  remarks  that  this  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Wallner)  in  consequence  of  the  great  experience 
he  has  acquired  in  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia,  and  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with  its  properties  and  the'cha- 
racteristics  of  a  "good  flower,"  has  become  extremely 
difficult  (to  use  a  French  phrase)  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  new  Dahlia  into  his  collection,  where  he  keeps 
none  but  the  best,  the  first  rate  ones;  and  of  which 
he  publishes  a  catalogue  from  time  to  time.  He  is- 
sued one  last  year,  of  the  "Dahlias  which  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1830,"  which  contains  the  names 
of  1150  splendid  varieties.  D"*. 

(To  be  continued.) 


many-stalked  mulberry,  Morus  alba  macrophylla, 
and  other  varieties.  The  litters  were  changed  every 
second  day.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  feeding  was 
that  the  worms  were  in  excellent  health,  and  that  the 
cocoons  were  about  two-thirds  while,  and  the  remain- 
ing straw-colored.  The  eggs  which  produced  the 
worms  of  the  second  brood,  were  from  cocoons  select- 
ed from  the  first  brood,  without  regard  to  color;  care, 
however,  having  been  taken  to  set  aside  those  cocoons 
only,  which  were  of  approved  form. 

The  worms  of  the  second  brood  were  hatched  July 
30th.  These  were  fed  exclusively  on  the  Morus 
multicaulis.  A  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  mul- 
berry, is,  that  the  silkworms  of  this  brood  which  had 
received  the  same  care  as  those  of  the  first,  completed 
the  different  stages  of  their  existence  in  the  short 
period  of  twenty-six  days.  The  cocoons  obtained 
from  this  brood  were  all  of  a  perfect  snow  whiteness. 
If  experience  should  prove  that  silkworms  fed  entire- 
ly on  the  Morus  multicaulis,  invariably  produce  white 
cocoons,  it  appears  evident  that  this  will  add  another 
invaluable  advantage  to  those  which  this  tree  is  al- 
ready known  to  possess — it  being  perleclly  hardy, 
always  preferred  by  the  worms  to  any  other  kind, 
having  abundance  of  large  leaves  that  require  but  a 
Utile  time  to  gather  them,  and  constantly  putting 
forth  branches,  and  leaves  that  always  afford  food 
suitable  for  the  different  ages  of  the  insects. 


there  is  the  gravity  of  approbation  or  the  silence  of 
satisfaction — but  for  children  there  is  the  sweet  smile 
of  complacency  and  the  joyful  look  of  love.  So,  by 
the  beaoty  which  the  Creator  has  dispersed  and 
spread  abroad  through  creation,  and  by  the  capacity 
which  he  has  given  to  man  to  enjoy  and  comprehend 
that  beauty,  he  has  displayed  not  merely  the  compaS- 
sionateness  of  his  mercy,  but  the  generosity  and 
gracefulness  of  his  goodness.  What  a  dreary  and 
desolate  place  would  be  a  world  without  a  flower! — 
It  would  be  as  a  face  without  a  smile— a  feast  without 
a  welcome.  Flowers,  by  their  sylph-like  forms  and 
viewless  fragrance,  are  the  first  instructors  to  emanci- 
pate (jur  thoughts  from  the  grossness  of  materialism — 
they  make  us  think  of  invisible  be.ngs;  and,  by  means 
of  so  beautiful  and  graceful  a  transition,  our  thoughts 
of  the  invisible  are  thoughts  of  the  good! 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
SiLK  COCOONS. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Parmentier,  of  Brook- 
lyn, two  baskets  of  silkworm  cocoons,  for  exhibition 
at  the  approaching  Fair  of  the  American  Institute. — 
They  consist  of  two  broods  spun  the  present  season. 
Those  of  tlie  second  are  much  largrr  than  the  first, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  all  are  of  a  beautiful 
white  color.  We  hope  every  lady  in  our  country, 
who  has  given  attention  to  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
will  imitate  Miss  P.  by  exhibiting  at  the  Fair,  speci- 
mens of  their  cocoons,  and,  if  convenient,  accompa- 
nying them  with  statements  of  their  mode  of  man- 
agement. By  so  doing  they  will  set  a  laudable  ex- 
ample, and  iiromote  the  welfare  of  their  country. — 
The  following  has  been  politely  furnished  by  Miss 
tarmentier. 

The  silkworins  of  the  first  brood  were  hatched. 
May  9,  183-2.  They  were  fed  on  the  Morus  alba,  or 
while  Italian  mulberry,  Morus  multicaulis,  or  Chinese 


*  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  remark,  that  by  the  term 
Rachis,  is  here  meant  that  part  of  the  stalk  of  a  com- 
pound leaf,  on  which  the  partial  leaves  or  leaflets  are 
inserted,  and  which  corresponds  lo  the  midrib  of  a 
simple  leaf.  Involucrum,  the  outer  corering  of  the 
bud  of  a  compound  flower,  answering  lo  the  calyx  of 
a  simplo  flower. 


(From  the  New  York  Commercial.) 
EXHIBITION  OP  FLOWERS. 

The  committee  of  the  Horlicullural  Society  have 
n.ot  yet  furnished  an  official  report  of  their  Exhibition 
of  Autumnal  Flowers,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
It  was  as  splendid  an  array,  however,  as  the  bright 
eyes  of  beauty  ever  rested  upon.  We  spent  an  hour 
in  admiring  them,  and  even  then  tore  ourselves  reluct- 
antly away.  The  exhibition  was  intended  chiefly  for 
the  Dahlia;  but  the  floriculturists  brought  forward 
many  other  specimens  of  autumnal  flowers.  Among 
these  a  large  boquet  of  the  Monthly  Tea-Roses,  of  se- 
veral varieties,  sent  in  by  Mr.  William  Neale,  at- 
tracted particular  notice.  The  Dahlias  were  exhi- 
bited in  gorgeous  profusion,  and  of  every  variety  of 
size,  hue  and  brilliancy.  We  cannot  designate  the 
names  of  the  contributors,  nor  pronounce  whose  were 
the  most  beautiful:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  superb 
flowers  could  not  have  bloomed  more  gloriously  in  the 
gardens  of  their  own  native  Mexico.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  Davis,  No.  67  Pike-street,  has  a 
single  Dahlia  shrub,  which  has  been  continually  flow- 
ering since  the  first  of  August,  fourteen  I'eetin  height, 
and  spreading  forty  in  circumference!  The  flowers 
from  this  remarkable  stalk,  were  very  beautiful. — 
Contributions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Floy, 
Mr.  Kinnersley,  Madame  Parmentier,  and  other  flo- 
rists and  horticulturists,  whose  names  do  not  occur  to 
us.  Messrs.  G.  Thorburn  &  Sons,  were  very  large 
contributors,  not  only  of  Dahlias,  but  of  various  other 
specimens.  Several  gentlemen  were  likewise  con- 
tributors from  the  gardens  of  their  country  seats. — 
The  flowers  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  N.  Prime,  were 
accompanied  by  rich  clusters  of  grapes.  But  in  the 
whole  collection,  we  saw  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
a  large  basket  of  Dahlias  and  Roses,  and  various  other 
blossoms,  with  which  we  were  presented  by  Madame 
Parmentier  yesterday.  We  like  to  write  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  only  regret  that  we  cannot  do  it  better.  "Flow- 
ers," it  has  been  well  said  by  we  know  not  whom, 
"are  for  the  young  and  for  the  old — for  the  grave  and 
for  the  gay — for  the  living  and  for  the'  dead — for  all 
but  the  guilty ,  and  for  them  when  they  are  penitent." 
Flowers  are,  in  the  volume  of  nature,  what  the  ex- 
pression "God  is  love,"  is  in  the  volume  of  revelation. 
They  tell  man  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  Deity. 
Servants  are  fed,  clothed,  and  commanded;  but  chil- 
dren are  instructed  by  a  sweet  gentleness — and  to 
them  is  given,  by  the  good  parent,  that  which  delights 
as  well  as   that  which  supports.    For  the  servant 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

CULTURE  OF  THE  HORSE  RADISH. 
Wandswortk,  Jtlay  22,  1832. 
The  liorse  radish  (Cochlnlria  Armoracia  of  Lm- 
H(ius)  and  Armurada  riisiiidna,  of  modern  botanists, 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Criiciferse  is  indigenous 
to  many  parts  of  England,  being  found  in  marshy 
grounds,  and  by  road  sides  in  Devonshire,  Dorset- 
skire,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  England.  My 
manner  of  cultivating  it  is  this:  1  first  fix  on  a  quai^ 
ter  composed  of  yellow  loam,  and  in  an  exposed  situ- 
lion;  this  1  have  trenched  ii  feet  deep,  taking  care 
to  break  the  soil  well,  particularly  that  part  intended 
to  be  first  planted ;  I  then  divide  the  ground  into  three 
parts.  The  first  division  is  bored  with  holes  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  every  way,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  I  then  lake  some  crowns  cut 
into  single  buds,  and  drop  them  into  the  bottom  of  the 
holes,  filling  them  up  with  rotten  Ian,  cinder  dust, 
or  any  light  soil;  a  light  dwarf  crop  may  then  be 
sown  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the  two  pieces  kept 
in  reserve.  The  year  following  I  plant  another  divi- 
sion the  same  way,  and  the  year  afterwards  the  last 
division  is  planted,  by  whicli  time  that  which  was 
first  planted  is  ready  to  take  up,  this  is  done  in  the 
manner  following:  a  trench  is  opened  at  one  end  of 
the  piece  to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  which  are  each 
cut  horizontally  with  the  spade,  leaving  the  bottom  of 
the  root  in  the  ground,  until  the  piece,  or  as  much  as 
will  serve  for  a  year,  be  taken  up.  The  trench  is 
then  levelled  hack,  picking  out  all  the  little  fibrous 
roots,  and  adding  a  little  rotten  duns;  as  occasion  re- 
quires. When  it  pushes  up  again  in  the  summer  I 
take  advantage  of  rain  to  thin  it  out  to  regular  dis- 
tances, and  by  the  time  the  last  planted  piece  has 
been  taken  up,  it  will  be  grown  to  a  fine  size.  The 
roots,  when  taken  up,  are  laid  in  with  their  fibres  en- 
tire, in  a  cool,  moist  situation,  where  they  will  keep 
good  twelve  months  or  more  if  required.  By  these 
means  I  have  always  a  regular  succession  of  well 
grown  roots  every  year,  and  by  keeping  it  on  one  quar- 
ter I  prevent  the  nuisance  of  it  coming  up,  wherever 
it  may  have  been  planted.  When  once  a  plantation 
is  made  it  will  keep  producing  fine  roots  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  giving  the  ground,  every  time  you  take 
up  a  quantity  of  roots,  a  good  dressing  of  dung. 

RUSTICOLA. 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
METHOD  OF  COOKING  TOMATOES. 

June  29,  I8S2. 

Peel  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  and  fry  them  in  a  little 
salad  oil,  with  two  or  three  gretn  capsicums,  cut  up, 
and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt.  A  sliced  onion  or  two 
also  may  be  added,  if  approved  of,  or  butter  used  in- 
stead of  oil. 

This  is  a  Spanish  dish,  and  it  is  presumed,  will  be 
found  excellent  by  most  people. 

A    Co.NST.tNT    RIA.DER. 
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HURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
PREVENTION  OF  DOTS  IN  HOUSES. 

The  wisdom  and  care,  with  which  Nature  has  so 
eflectually  provided  against  the  extinction  of  entire 
races,  or  tribes  of  animals  and  insects,  by  an  unerring 
adaptation  of  the  instincts  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  to 
Uie  perpetuation  of  its  species,  is  perhaps,  no  where 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  larva:  of  the  bot-fly. 
That  bols  in  horses,  proceed  from  the  eggs  or  nits  of 
a  fly,  somewhat  resembling  a  bee  in  appearance  and 
manners,  has  been  a  subject  of  traditionary  belief;  but, 
by  what  way  and  means,  these  eggs  have  found  a 
passage  into  llie  stomach  of  the  horse,  has,  we  believe 
till  recently  been  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This  in- 
sect deposits  its  eggs  on  those  parts  of  the  horse  more 
immediately  within  reach  of  his  mouth;  and  attach- 
es each  so  strongly  to  a  single  hair,  (though  in  the 
most  exposed  situations  on  the  legs,  and  near  the  feet,) 
that  they  are  secured  iVom  accident,  by  "flood  and  by 
field,"  and  there  remain,  and  are  carried  hundreds  of 
miles;  and,  though  the  horse  fords  liver^s,  crosses  de- 
serts of  sand,  or  plunges  in  mud,  they  are  not  to  be 
detached  from  their  place  of  deposit.  Yet  after  all 
this,  such  is  the  wonderful  economy  of  JValure,  in 
relation  to  this  insect,  that  the  moment  the  horse 
brings  his  warm  soft  lip  wet  with  saliva,  in  actual 
contact  with  the  eggs  thus  attached  to  his  hair,  they 
are  instantly  hatched,  become  living  grubs,  and  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  horse;  and  though  not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  a  line  in  length,  they  are  exceedingly  vi- 
gorous, and  move  about  with  great  activity  in  the  sa- 
liva of  the  horse's  mouth,  and  with  it  descend  into 
the  stomach;  and  there  remain  attached  to  its  inner 
coat,  in  form  of  the  bot-grub,  until,  if  their  number  be 
sufficient,  they  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal;  or  other- 
wise, till  the  June  following,  when  they  relinquish 
their  hold,  and  are  deposited  in  the  dunghill;  and, 
being  transformed,  soon  appear  in  the  form  of  the  bot- 
fly, prepared  again  to  renew  their  perpetual  round  of 
depredations,  on  this  most  noble  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

That  the  above  is  not  all  theory,  and  nothing  else, 
may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  following 
simple  and  easy  experiment. 

Let  any  one  after  holding  his  hand  for  a  few  se- 
conds in  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  of  a  temperature  a 
very  little  above  blood  heat,  immediately  pass  it  gen- 
tly and  slowly  over  the  eggs,  or  nils  of  the  bot-fly, 
■which  at  this  season  of  the  year,  frequently  cover 
large  spaces  on  the  fore  legs,  and  about  the  breast  of 
the  horse;  at  the  same  time  pressing  them  gently  for 
a  second  or  two;  and  he  will  find  on  close  examina- 
tion, the  living  grub  in  great  numbers,  and  though 
minute,  yet  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  moving  rapidly 
and  rigorously,  through  the  water  remainino-  on  his 
hand.  We  have  seen  this  experiment  tried, and  have 
given  simply,  the  process  and  its  result. 

By  this  experiment,  so  far  as  respects  ourselves 
certainly,  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  this  family  of  insects;  and,  if  it  re- 
sult not  in  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  expelhn"- 
them  from  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  after  they  have 
taken  possession,  it  may  do  more;  it  may  furnish  the 
means  of  preventing  their  entrance  there. 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  patrons,  a  gentleman 
of  much  observation  and  intelligence  in  things  useful, 
residing  in  Salem,  N.  Y.  for  the  information  which 
led  to  the  above  experiment;  as  well  as  for  the  follow- 
ing recipe,  for  preventing  bots  in  horses,  which  is  de- 
duced from  it.     He  says: 

"Soon  after  the  bot-fly  commences  depositing  the 
eggs  on  the  horse,  take  water  a  little  more  than'blo'jd 
warm  and  with  a  linnen  or  cotton  cloth  wash  those 
parts  of  the  horse  where  the  eggs  are  depc;siled,  mov- 
ing the  hand  gently  over  them,  and  repeat  the  wash- 
ing as  often  as  once  a  week,  till  the  bot-fly  disappear, 


and  your  horse  will  not  be  troubled  with  bots."  This 
gentleman  further  says  that,  "By  the  above  experi- 
ment any  man  may  be  convinced  that  this  recipe  ia  a 
sure  preventive  of  the  bots  in  horses."  And  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  eflectual;  as  by  this 
means,  the  grub  is  hatched  out,  and  immediately  per- 
ishes, for  want  of  that  warmth  and  nourishment,  pro- 
vided for  it  by  Nature,  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse. 


KANAWHA  ALUM  S  ,LT. 

Charlestown,  Oct.  1 1 . 

There  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  in  this 
county  by  Messrs.  Donnally,  Noyes  and  Patrick,  a 
manutactory  tor  the  production  of  .Hum  Sail,  which 
has  been  attended  with  entire  success  and  promises  to 
constitute  a  new  era  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this 
region.  Heretofore,  the  enlire  quantity  of  salt  man- 
ufactured on  the  river,  amounting  to  about  one  mil- 
lion bushels  per  annum,  has  been  made  by  the  an-ency 
of  Are,  supplied  by  stone  coal,  in  furnaces  coi.rposed 
ol  a  large  pan  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  used  to  convert  the  water  into  brine,  and  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  kettles  used  to  reduce  the 
brine  and  convert  it  into  salt.  This  mode  has  been 
universally  in  use  for  several  years  past,  and  has 
proved  highly  successful  in  the  production  of  a  fine 
gianularsalt  of  excellent  quality,  and  much  esteem- 
ed in  the  western  country. 

The  principle  of  the  manufactory  recently  estab- 
ished  differs  materially  from  that  described,  as  so  also 
does  the  article  produced  difler.  The  manufactory 
now  in  operation  consists  of  a  large  pan  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long  set  in  a  furnace,  and  is  closely  sided  up 
and  covered  over  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
portion  of  the  steam  evolved.  Connected  with  this 
furnace  is  a  vat  made  of  plank  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  underneath 
and  along  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  trunk  sixteen  in- 
ches square  of  strong  plank  which  connects  with  the 
pan  al  the  furnace,  and  conducts  the  steam  the  whole 
length  of  the  vat.  The  upper  surface  of  this  trunk 
or  conduit  is  upon  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  vat, 
and  IS  composed  of  lead.  The  pan  is  used  to  convert 
the  water  into  brine  which  is  then  drawn  ofi- into  vats 
and  settled,  when  it  is  again  conducted  into  the  large 
vatw-hereit  is  evaporated  and  converted  into  alum 
salt  of  the  finest  quality.  The  fire  applied  in  the  fur- 
nace to  the  pan  rapidly  reduces  the  wa'er  into  brine, 
and  the  steam  generated  by  this  process. and  conduct- 
ed under  the  vat  as  belbre  described,  raises  the  tem 
peralure  ol  the  brine  therein  contained  to  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  and  renders  the  process  of 
crystalizalion  very  rapid. 

VViih  these  very  simple  fixtures,  the  proprietors 
are  now  making  not  less  than  two  hundred  bushels  of 
salt  per  day,  wiih  a  consumption  of  much  less  labor 
and  coal  than  is  required  upon  an  ordinary  furnace 
wliicli  produces  a  much  less  quantity.  In  the  pro- 
cess all  the  foreign  matter  is  efl:'ectually  excluded, 
and  the  salt  produced,  both  in  appearance  and  quality 
IS  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 

In  the  success  of  this  experiment  (which  we  un- 
derstand has  been  secured  by  patent)  a  great  desidera- 
tum has  been  obtained  which  will  be  attended,  with 
the  greatest  advantages,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  the 
entire  country  west  of  us. 

With  the  means  of  production  almost  unlimited, 
the  salt  from  this  region  would  have  supplied  nearly 
the  whole  territory  on  the  .Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, had  not  alum  salt  been  deemed  indispensable  in 
putting  up  provision  for  commercial  purposes,  distant 
shipments  and  the  like.  This  led  to  the  introduction 
of  alum  salt  from  the  West  Indies,  which,  to  the  ex- 
tent used,  excluded  the  domestic  salt  from  market. 
The  alum  salt  now  manufactured  here;  beincr  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  imported,  and  furnished  at  a 
lower  price,  will,  ere  long,  entirely  exclude  or  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  foreign  articles  on  all  of  the  west- 
ern waters. 


Fhe  gentlemen  who  have  succeeded  in  establishinu 
this  valuable  manufactory,  and   who  have  the  eiclu- 
siveprivilege  of  erecting  others,  cannot  fail  of  reaping 
a  rich  reward  for  their  perseverance  and  enterprise. 
[Banner. 

(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
PREPARING  POTATOES  AS  FOOD. 
^pril  25(A,  18S2. 
Most  English  cooks,  I  apprehend,  think  the  boiling 
of  potatoes  rather  unworthy  much  attention,  hence  we 
frequently  find  these  roots  but  indifi"erently  dressed. 
In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  that   potato  fed  popula- 
tion have  brought  the  art  of  cooking  them  to  great 
perfection. — Guy  says, 

"Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 

Of  lri.sh  swains  potato  is  the  cheer." 
The  following  accords  with  the  Irish  mode  of  prepar- 
ing potatoes  as  food, and  is  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin 
Count  Rumford,  whose  succesful  exertions  in  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  co.mforls  of  mankind! 

"The  potatoes  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
same  size,  and  small  ones  boiled  separately;  they  must 
be  washed  clean,  and,  without  paring,  put  into  a  pot 
with  cold  water  not  sufficient  to  cover  them  as  they 
will  themselves  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  before  they  boil;  they  do  not  admit  of  being  put 
into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  like  greens.  If  the  po- 
tatoes are  tolerably  large,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in  some  cold  water, 
and  occasionally  to  repeat  it,  till  the  potatoes  are  boil- 
ed to  the  heart,  which  will  take  from  half  an  houHo 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  according  to  their  size,  they 
vyill  otherwise  crack,  and  burst  to  pieces  on  the  out- 
side, whilst  the  inside  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude  slate. 
During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a  little  salt  occasion- 
ally is  found  a  great  improvement,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  slower  they  are  cooked  the  better.  When 
boiled  pour  ofl'  the  water,  and  evaporate  the  moisture, 
by  replacing  the  vessel,  in  which  the  potatoes  were 
boiled,  once  more  over  the  fire:  this  makes  them  re- 
markably dry  and  mealy."  Sol.^mjm. 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
DESTRUCTION  OF  BEES  BY  TOADS. 

Benenden,  A'eii/,  June  1 1  (A,  1632. 
The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  bees, 
by  the  common  toad,  (Berfo  Communis)  was  sent  me 
some  time  since  by  a  friend,  in  the  accuracy  of  whose 
observation  I  can  confide.  Should  you  deem  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  occupy  a  space  in  your  Register 
it  is  much  at  your  service;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  eliciting  further  information  from  some 
of  your  correspondents.  G.  Buckl.ikd. 

"Asl  was  fetching  some  water  from  a  pond,  on  the 
side  of  which  grew  a  plant,  called  Water  Betony,  I 
observed  a  bee  gathering  from  its  flowers.  Being  cu- 
rious to  know  whether  the  little  industrious  labourer 
came  for  honey,  or  merely  to  collect  on  its  legs  fur  the 
purpose  of  breeding:,  I  observed  it  very  attentively, 
and  as  it  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  flowers,  I 
felt  somewhat  surprised  that  it  had  escaped  my  ob- 
servation. While  reflecting  on  this  circumstance, 
another  bee  alighted  on  the  top  of  the  same  plant,  and 
proceeding,  like  the  former  one  downwards,  I  head  a 
little  smack,  and  observed  the  bee  go  oft'  the  dower 
into  a  large  cluster  of  grass.  This  excited  my  curi- 
osity to  see  whether  it  went  into  the  ground,  and  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  concealed  under  the  grass'a  large 
toad,  which  was  sealed  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  earth: 
I  then  felt  quite  satisfied,  that  the  toad  had  devoured 
both  the  bees.  About  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards, 
in  the  evening  of  a  very  warm  day,  as  I  was  standing 
to  behold  my  bees  return  weary  and  heavy  laden  to 
their  hives,  (for  when  the  sun  is  setting,  they  always 
appear  weary  and  weakly,)  I  observed"  that   several 
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dropped  short  of  Uie  landing  board,  and  settled  on  the 
leaves  of  a  mallow,  which  grew  beneath  the  rnouth 
of  the  hive.  While  thinking  when  they  would  rise, 
I  heard  a  loud  smack,  and  saw  a  bee  go  from  the  edge 
of  a  leaf  into  the  mouth  of  a  large  toad,  which  was 
seated  under  the  mallow,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
inches  from  the  bee.  I  then  hastened  for  my  uncle 
to  come  and  see,  which  he  did,  and  we  suffered  the 
same  toad  to  suck  in  three  more,  the  distance  of  one 
bee  was  nearly  nine  inches.  The  toad's  mouth  was 
so  far  opened,  that  I  could  see  the  bees  in  the  mouth, 
before  it  closed,  and  I  believe  that  they  were  swal- 
lowed whole." 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  season  for  tranaplanting  having  now  arrived  the 
subscriber  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  Trees  of  all 
kinds  that  grow  in  the  United  States.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  his  business,  he  is  determined  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  respect  to  all  reasona- 
ble customers.     Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  office  and  Seed  Store. 


Frices  Current  in  JVeto  Vork,  October  27. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18aiO.  CoKon, New  Orleans. lOi 
a.l3i;  Upland,  10^  a.  12i;  .Mabama,  .104al24  —Coltou 
Ba:;ging,  Heaip,yl  13a  21i;  Flax  13  a  14^; /■"/ox,  Ame- 
rican,7  a  S.-Fuixsfei/,  1  bush. cleans  rough,  II  a  11.60; 
Fiour,  N.  Vork.  bbl.6.00  36.25;  —Canal,  6.25  a  6.31; 

Balt.llwd-st.  6.31  a ;  Kh'd.  city  mills,  6. SI  a ; 

country,  6.18  a  6.25;  Alexand'a,  6.50  a  6.62;  Freder- 
icksburg a—;   Petersg.  new,6.12  a6.25;— Kye  Flour, 

4.50a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3. "5  a perhhd. 

n.OO  a ;    Grain,  Wheat,   North, a  1.18;  Vir; 

1.20  a  1.2S;  Kje,  North,  75  a  87;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  60  a 
— ;  Barley,  .85  a  .86;  Oats,Sth.  and  North, .40  a  .45; 
Peas,white,dry,7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.T.OOa  S. 00; Pro- 
visions, Beef,    mess  a  8.50;    prime  3.37^3 ; 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,  9  a  — ;  I'ork,  mess,    bbl. 

14.00  a  14  50;  prime  1 1.50  a  12.00. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS,OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  for  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCL.MR  &  MOOUE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  have  on 
hand  a  general  assortment  of  articles  in  the  agricultu- 
ral line.  Itls  their  determinatiofi  in  order  to  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  the  improvement  and  careful 
manufacture  of  implements,  and  the  production  of  the 
best  articles  in  their  line,  to  confine  their  sales  to 
cash,  or  for  acceptances  in  town;  with  a  few  excep- 
tions where  arrangements  equally  convenient  are  made 
for  selling  by  wliolesale. 

G.-iUDEN  SEEDS. — A  general  assortment  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  warranted  good.  Their  supply  of 
seeds  of  the  present  year's  growth  is  now  coming  in, 
and  in  a  few  days  most  of  the  articles  in  the  seed  line 
will  be  ready  for  sale. — 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c.— The  season  for  transplanting 
fruit  trees  being  nearly  at  hand,  we  invito  those  who 
intend  to  plant  to  send  in  their  orders  early,  which 
will  give  the  best  opportunity  of  filling  them  to  satis- 
faction. Trees  v/ill  be  carefully  packed  so  as  to  carry 
safely,  for  which  reasonable  charges    will    be  made. 


BA.Z.TIiyiOaB    FSICSS    CURBEMT. 


PLANTATION  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Rose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  for  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Poiut  and  the  head  watersof  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient  landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  form  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  offers  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvcmcnis  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
aad  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  bo  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  r.'nts  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command  it. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  VVil- 
liam  Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.  0.  HORSEY, 

Sept.  ^.     St.  Petenville,  fVedericfc  Co.  Maryland, 


DEVON  CATTLE,  &c.  FOR  SALE. 

For  Public  Sale,  at  the  Three  Ton  Tavern,  in  Pratt 
Street,  on  Saturday  the  3d  day  of  November,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  a  choice  collection  ol  Devon  Cattle,  also,  Hor- 
ses, Asses,  and  Rams  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown 
breeds,  viz. 

Fifteen  Cows  of  the  full  blooded  Devon,  from  Mr. 
Coke's  breed,  of  Holkham,  in  Great  Britain. 

Four  Bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

Twenty -five  Heifers  and  Calves  of  the  same  breed. 

The  stud  horse  Hickory,  five  years  old,  of  the  blood 
of  the  imported  horse  Exile,  from  a  mare  got  by  the 
horse  Hickory.  This  breed  of  horses  unites  the  quali- 
ties of  action,  stiength,  and  docility  more  than  any 
other  known  breed. 

Sundry  Horses  and  Colts — and  Rams. 

A  Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Royal  Gift,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  foal  getter — 
his  sire  cost  $800. 

Two  Jennies  of  the  same  blood, — five  years  and 
three  years  old. 

The  terms  of  sale  are,  cash  for  any  sum  under  JlOO; 
and  six  months'  credit  for  sums  above  $100,  with  sa- 
tisfactory security.  Is  Sep.  28. 


Baltimore  Market. — A  slight  advance  will  be  no- 
ticed in  flour  in  consequence  of  the  receipts  being  small. 
Our  quotations  of  vt'heat  should  be  considered  nominal, 
as  there  is  very  little  in  market — to  this  cause  also  the 
present  high  rates  of  porn  must  be  attributed.  In  other 
articles  we  find  little  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

ToBACCo.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  0  20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  '26.00. — Virginia ,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   8. CO.     The  inspec- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  458  hhds.  Md.;  35  hhds. 
Ohio;  3  hhds.  Ken.;  and  2  hhds.  Penn.— total  498  hhds. 

Floor  —  best  white  wheat  family  ,$6.75  n  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6.00  o  6.12^;  city  mills,  5.75  a  5.874; 

city  mills  extra  6.0  i  o6.12i, Corn  Meal  bbl,  3  60,^ 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1.10  a  1. 1 2i;  white  do  1.  IS  a  1.22; 
—Corn,  white,  S3  n  85,  yellow  84  n  86;  Rye,  65  o  58 
—Oats,  36  a    37.— Beans,   75   a   80— 1'eas,  65  a  70— 

ClOVER-SEED    (1 I'lMOTHV,   —     0 OR- 

CHAR."    Grass  2.00  o  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrasa 

2.00a2. 50— Herd's,  75  n  87i-Lucerne  —  a  37^  lb  — 
Barlet,-Flaxseei'  1.50  a  l.62-CoTTON,Va.  8nl04-Lou. 
9a  13— Alab.  S  a.  lli~Tenn..8  a.  — ;N.Car.8u.lO- 
Upland  8  o  UJ-Whiskev,  hhds.  Ut  |i.S2n ;  in  bbls. 

33  a  34 Wool,  Was/if  i/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood,  3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwnshecl,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;halfdo.  18  a  20;  quarter  do  16a  1 8;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,§210  a  225;  Country,  dew-rolted,- 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7a  8c. — Feathers,  36  a  37V,  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  4.S'4,  ground,    1.50a —  bbl. 

lron,graypigforroundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 

75.00  a85.00 Prime  JBeef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  a5.50— 

Oak  wood.  3.37  a  3.75;  Hickory,  4  50  a  5.00;  Pine, 2. 25. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 

FRESH  GAHDEN  SEEDS. 
The  subscriber  offers  at  his  store  and  manufactory. 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles 
streets,  a  great  variety  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, consisting  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  STRAW 
CUTTERS;  Gideon  Davis'  Patent  PLOUGHS,  with 
cast  and  wrought  shares,  and  Castings  for  the  same  to 
supply  those  worn  out;  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs; 
Harrows;  Robbin's  Patent  Corn  Planter;  Corn  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Shellers;  Wheat  Fans;  Wire  Safes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  by  the  single  or  dozen;  Grass  and  Grain 
Scythes;  Grain  Cradles;  Hay  Rakes,  Mattocs;  Picks 
and  Grubbing  Hoes;  Weeding  and  Hilling  Hoes.  A 
variety  of  Garden  and  Horticultural  TOOLS,  &c.  &c. 
Those  articles  manufactured  by  himself  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  to 
have  the  work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  and  all  of  last  year's  growth, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  Ra- 
dishes, late  Peas,  Bene  Seed,  &c.  &.c.  And  the  follow- 
ing FIELD  SEEDS,  viz:  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass;  Lu. 
cerne,  of  Prime  Quality;  Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga; 
Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  by  the  quart  or  bushel;  and 
White  Italian  Mulberry  SEED,  of  prime  quality. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  supply  of  Fresh  LU- 
CERNE Seed  of  prime  quality,  which  will  be  sold  at 
market  price;  and  also  a  quantity  of  White  Italian 
Mulberry  Seed  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  at  50  cents 
per  ounce.  J.  S.  EASTM.\N. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  American  Silk;  Native  Silkworms — Amcri- 
can  Wine — Durable  Fence — Filtering  Stones— Foreign 
Markets — Communication  of  E.  Ruffin  on  the  Use  and 
Application  of  Lime  as  a  Manure;  its  Utility  as  a  Ma- 
nure in  general;  Different  Results  of  its  Application 
given;  to  what  Crops  and  in  what  Mode  Lime  is  most 
Advantageously  Applied — The  Weevil;  its  not  Appear- 
ing in  the  Wheat  in  parts  of  Virginia  this  Season  to  be 
Accounted  for;  how  to  Destroy  it— On  the  Culture 
of  Rice,  by  J.  Bryan,  continued;  Planting,  Hoeing,  Wa- 
tering, Harvesting — Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Dah- 
lia  Two  Broods  of  Cocoons  Reared  in   one  Season; 

Advantages  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis — Exhibition  of 
Flowers  in  New  Y'ork— On  the  Culture  of  the  Horse 
Radish — Method  of  Cooking  Tomatoes — Prevention  of 
Bots  in  Horses— Irish  Mode  of  Cooking  Potatoes — De- 
struction of  Bees  by  Toads — Prices  Current  of  Coun- 
try Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets 
— Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural   Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  .\gricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  conne.^ion  with  a  Stock 
and  Eiperimental  F'arm,  Garden  and  Nurseries  in  the 
vicinity. 

£:f-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  8u>. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  cratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  TliB 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  m  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

5^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  BusiNXSt  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Novemiikr  9,  183-i. 


Male  and  Female  Plants — M.iclcra. — A  res- 
pected correspondent  mentions  a  curious  fact  relative 
to  producing  both  male  and  female  plants  from  a  fe- 
male dicecious  tree,  by  means  of  cuttings.  He  says 
the  maclura  tree,  now  producinir  male  flowers  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  ISlr.  IMcMalion  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  one  he  sold  to  Gen.  Forman  of  Cecil  co.  Md. 
were  both  raised  from  cuttings  taken  from  a  female 
tree.  iMr.  McMahon's  original  trees  all  proved  to  be 
females,  and  from  them  he  took  the  cuttings.  But 
may  there  not  be  some  error  in  the  classification 
of  the  maclura  and  some  other  trees,  ifbw  considered 
diaciomf  London,  and  some  other  botanists,  locate 
the  maclura  and  the  mnrus  in  monoecia,  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  latter  we  are  inclined  to 
think  them  correct.  We  know  of  several  individual 
mulberry  Irers  that  boar  perfect  seeds,  that  are  not 
in  the  neighborhood  of  any  other.  Furthermore,  we 
know  that  a  mulberry  tree  will  bear  imperfect  seeds 
one  year  and  perfect  seeds  another.  We  also  know, 
that  the  female  maclura  bears  fruit,  to  all  appearance 
perfect,  wi'hout  the  assistance  of  a  male  tree;  and  we 
believe  it  is  not  common  with  dioecious  female  plants 
to  bear  fruit  and  seed  vessels,  unless  they  are  enabled 
to  supply  them  with  seeds.  The  maclura  tree  with 
w;hich  we  are  acquainted,  regularly  bears  fruit;  but  it 
is  ceitain  that  our  season  is  not  long  enough  for  its 
perfection,  as  it  is  uniformly  overtaken  by  hard  frost 
while  in  a  growing  slate.  May  it  not  then  be  con- 
sidered probable  that  the  maclura  is  a  moncecious  and 
not  a  dioecious  plant,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that  the  trees  called  male  were  raised  by  cuttings 
from  those  supposed  to  befeni'de?  Young  moncecious 
plants,  it  is  well  known,  are  often  barren.  Mulberry 
trees  are  often  barren  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  are  then  called  males;  but  their  subsequent  fruit- 
fulness  corrects  the  error.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
cuttings  from  a  female  maclura,  produced  male  plants, 
will  induce  us  to  consider  the  tree  monoecious  at  least 
till  better  advised. 

There  is  an  instance  of  error  very  extensive  rela- 
tive to  male  and  female  plants.  It  is  that  there  are 
male  and  female  plants  in  the  family  of  strawberries. 
Some  kinds  of  hautbois  particularly ,  are  considered  dioe- 
cious, and  we  often  hear  gardeners  say  they  plant  so 
many  male  plants  to  such  a  proportion  of  females. 
This  is  pretty  clearly  a  popular  error.  Among  all 
the  varieties  of  the  strawberry  there  are  always  more 
or  less  of  barren  plants,  but  these,  are  not  necessary 
to  the  fructification  of  the  others;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  destroyed,  for  they  multiply  much  more 
abundantly  than  fruitful  plants,  and  will  soon  pre- 
dominate if  left  growing.  The  strawberry  clearly 
belongs  to  the  l-2th  class — having  more  than  twelve 
stamens,  or  male  organs,  and  many  styles  or  female 
organs,  in  the  same  flower.  All  plants,  therefore, 
that  bear  fruit,  are  supplied  with  the  proper  number 
of  stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  the  styles;  but  in 
those  which  are  barren,  the  stamens  are  so  numerous 
that  the  styles  appear  to  be  smothered,  or  are  probably 
superseded  by  them;  they  are  also  of  inordinate  length, 
and  can  thus  be  detected  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower. 


Cheat,  Darnel  and  Thistles. — The  readers  of 
the  American  Farmer  will  find  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  cheat  and  darnel,  in  the  cominunication  of 
E.  R.  in  another  column.  The  mode  to  which  E.  R. 
attributes  the  introduction  of  darnel  into  Virginia,  is 
probably  the  true  one;  and  by  similar  means  it  has  no 
doubt  been  scattered  along  the  whole  American  coast. 
This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  from  the  advantages  of 
commerce  with  other  countries. 

The  Spanish  thistle,  noticed  by  E.  R.  is  also  an 
evil  that  will  yet  be  felt  with  terrible  force,  if  it  be 
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not  soon  exterminated.  All  cities  that  have  comineiee 
with  SSpanish  ports,  are  continually  receiving  the 
seeds  of  this  pest.  Some  twenty  years  ago  we  saw 
a  few  plants  of  it  in  a  vacant  lot  on  Fell's  Point. — 
Twelve  years  ago  it  had  completely  filled  the 
lot,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen  on  all  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Baltimore  for  several  miles.  It  cannot  now 
be  exterminated  except  by  public  means.  Thistles, 
however,  ate  only  injurious  to  pastures  and  meadows, 
as  in  cultivated  grounds  they  are  readily  destroyed 
by  the  necessary  operation  of  the  plough,  harrow  and 
hoe.  In  pastures  and  meadows,  a  couple  of  boys  will 
clear  a  hundred  acres,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
.August,  by  going  over  them  every  day  and  cutting 
down  all  that  are  in  flower;  but  this  is  of  no  use  unless 
all  adjoining  lands  are  in  like  manner  operated  on,  as 
the  wind  will  carry  the  seed  for  mjles. 

Our  correspondent  E.  R.  takes  a  correct  view  of 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  cheat,  and  of  the  evil  of 
the  popular  opinion  that  it  is  degenerated  wheat. — 
So  long  as  this  opinion  prevails  so  long  will  this  evil 
grow  upon  us,  till  the  culture  of  w'heat  itself  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  We  hope  our  readers  will  give 
due  consideration  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  E.  R. 
It  may  not  be  considered  practicable;  but  there  is  no- 
thing more  apparent  than  that  some  such  remedy 
must  be  resorted  to  sooner  or  later. 


Dahlias. — We  shall  be  much  obliged  toD**« 
for  the  list  of  French  Dahlias  he  otfers  us.  His  histo- 
ry of  the  Dahlia  is  an  interesting  article  to  florists. 


Sports  of  Nature. — Having  matched  the  later 
strawberries  and  big  pumpkins  paraded  by  the  Jline- 
rican  Farmer,  there  now  lies  before  us  staring  us  in 
the  face,  a  specimen  of  the  vagaries  of  vegetation 
which  it  would  puzzle  the  editor  of  that  valuable 
work  to  produce  the  fellow  of.  It  has  a  veritable  pair 
of  eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  nose,  nostrils,  forehead, 
chin,  cheeks,  ears  and  mouth  that  would  be  pronounc- 
ed animal,  and  might  almost  be  sworn  to  before  a  jury, 
and  yet  is  not  animal,  but  a  bonafide  Potato. 

[Marxjland  Republican. 

[No  indeed,  friend  Hughes,  we  can't  match  that; — 
all  our  productions,  with  such  features,  being  of  a 
very  different  species. — If  there  be  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  prying  curiosity  of  its  eyes  and 
ears,  nor  from  the  voracity  of  its  mouth,  we  should 
be  very  glad  if  friend  H.  would  put  it  on  board  of  the 
packet  and  let  it  pay  us  a  \ish.-Ed.  Jim.  Farmer.'] 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
FREAKS  OF  NATURE. 

I  have  read  with  interest  N.  Herbemont's  account 
of  the  Angora  cat,  as  exemplifying  a  remarkable  prin- 
ciple in  breeding.  A  case  very  similar  has  come  un- 
der my  notice.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  a  mare  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  her  body,  the  shortness  of 
her  legs,  the.  thickness  and  strength  of  the  hair  on  her 
mane  and  tail,  and  a  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  reader  any 
proper  concejition  Through  an  accidental  exposure, 
she  became  with  foal  by  a  young  horse  of  very  ordi- 
nary appearance  and  properties;  and  her  off'spring, — 
a  mare, — had  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dam. 
Comparatively  she  had  a  short  body,  long  legs,  thin 
and  delicate  hair  on  her  mane  and  tail,  and  nothing 
remarkable  about  her  head  and  countenance.  I  have 
her  still  in  my  possession.  By  a  valuable  horse,  she 
has  had  a  colt  which  resembles  her  in  disposition,  but 
in  nothing  else;  while  his  resemblance  to  his  grandam 
is  so  great  that  W'ere  she  living  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  distance  at  first  sight. 
I  think  of  her  every  time  that  I  see  him;  and  wonder 
how  such  peculiarities  could  remain  concealed  in  his 
dam;  and  liow  they  could  be  transmitted  through  such 
a  medium  to  him.  An  .\.merican  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  England  Fanner.) 
WOOL. 
At  New  V'ork  last  week,  the  increased  activity  had 
been  continued,  nolwilhslanding  the  reluctance  to  pay 
the  present  prices:  the  market  was  belter  supplied, 
the  arrivals  from  the  country  being  more  free.  At 
Philadelphia,  the  few  sales  reported  were  of  the  finer 
descriptions  at  something  higher  prices;  these  de- 
scriptions were  in  good  request,  but  the  coarser 
kinds  were  dull  of  sale.  Public  sales  are  advertised 
of  120  bales  Spanish  and  50  bales  Portuguese,  on  the 
13th  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  bales  Saxony  lambs 
and  sheep  on  the  same  day  at  New  York.  A  London 
date  of  31st  August,  says— "The  first  of  a  series  of 
sales  of  colonial  and  other  wools  took  place  yester- 
day, and  was  fully  attended  by  the  manufacturers 
and  others.  The  Australian  were  generally  of  im- 
proved quality,  and  much  spirit  was  displayed  at  the 
sale.  Of  Australian  S'iS  bales  were  put  up,  and 
lower  qualities  sold  at  Is  -Id  to  Is  9d:  better  fleeces 
Is  lOd  to  2s  3d ,  and  some  fine  samples  realized  2s  4d 
to  '2s  7id,  the  last  lots  being  exceedingly  good.  The 
sale  went  off'  briskly.  The  German  and  Portugal 
wools  fetched  good  prices  also. 


(From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.) 
NEW  YORK  GR.'^IN  MARKET. 

The  condition  of  our  corn  exchange  disappoints  the 
expectations  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  trade. — 
The  crop  of  wheat  was  known  to  be  remarkably  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  both  at 
the  south  and  the  west.  The  crops  of  coarse  grain 
were  also  in  general  good.  The  crops  of  Europe 
being  good,  so  that  no  demand  could  be  expected  from 
that  quarter,  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  our 
market  would  be  abuadanlly  supplied,  and  that  prices 
would  be  low.  But  so  far  is  this  anticipation  from 
being  realized,  that  no  short  crops  have  ever  produced 
so  scanty  supplies.  Our  market  is  absolutely  bare  of 
all  sorts  of  bread  stuflfs,  and  prices  are  extremely  high. 
But  fifteen  days  more  remain  before  the  boats  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  great  western  canal:  so  that 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  receive  any  adequate 
supplies  from  that  source. 

We  have  heard  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  this  smgular  and  undesirable  state  of  things. 
The  Cholera  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal hindrances  to  supply.  Prices  have  been  high 
through  the  season,  but  have  failed  to  produce  their 
universal  effect,  of  bringing  supplies  to  market. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Lo.NDON  Grain  Market- 

More  than  100,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  58,000 
cwt.  of  flour,  have  recently,  it  appears,  been  entered 
for  home  consumption.  At  the  present  high  rate  of 
duty,  they  will  produce  nearly  £150,000  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  will  prove  a  very  unexpected  aid  to  Minis- 
ters, who,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  harvest, 
had  not  calculated  on  any  accession  through  the  du- 
ties on  grain  and  flour.  The  holders  of  the  coin,  thus 
brought  forward  for  home  consumption  will,  of  course, 
suffer  a  heavy  loss,  but  they  have  no  doubt  found  in 
the  present  low  price  of  grain  all  over  Europe,  that 
this  was  the  only  mode  left  to  obtain  a  market  for  it. 

In  rice  there  is  no  alteration. 

Cotton  Market,  LrvERPooL,  Sept.  22,  1832. 

W^e  have  again  had  a  large  business  in  our  cotton 
market  this  week,  the  sales  of  all  sorts  amounting  to 
about  27,370  bales.  The  feeling  of  the  market  has 
been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  last  week;  with 
perhaps  a  little  increase  of  confidence,  arising  out  of 
our  continued  small  supply  and  belter  business  done 
at  Manchester  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  sales  of  the  week  as  follow,  in  Am.  sorts: — 
C.30  Sea  Island  11*  a  18;  130  stained  54  a  OJ;  lO.JOO 
Upland  64  a  7i,  140  8d;  6700  Orleans  6i  a  8-1;  3740 
Tennessee,  &c.  6  3-8  a  7i. 
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AORXCUIiTURE- 

DARNFX  AND  CHEAT. 

Prince  George  County,  Va.  ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Oct.  i!3,  1832.  ^ 

When  I  sent  to  you  for  examination  a  head  o(  dar- 
nel, or  what  is  here  called  spelt,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  from  your  answer  that  its  existence  in  this  coun- 
try is  so  limited,  as  it  must  be,  as  it  had  not  before 
fallen  under  your  observation.  It  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation, that  our  country  generally  is  yet  free 
from  the  worst  pest  that  attends  the  cultivation  of 
■wheat.  As  soon  as  1  was  informed  by  you  that  our 
spelt  was  the  English  weed  darnel,  I  immediately  at- 
tributed its  presence  here,  to  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish racehorses,  which  have  been  trequenlly  landed 
at  City  Pomt  in  this  county;  and  darnel  was  no  doubt 
brought  in  their  oats  and  litter,  and  by  that  means 
scattered  over  our  country.  By  the  way,  a  Spanish 
thistle  full  of  burrs  and  sharp  tho'-ns,  was  brought  to 
the  same  place,  and  also  to  Petersburg,  in  the  fleeces 
of  merino  sheep;  and  having  been  permitted  by  neg- 
lect to  spread,  threatens  to  add  another  serious  and 
endless  annoyance  to  our  farming.  Though  darnel  has 
not  been  known  here  so  long  as  twenty  years,  as  a 
considerable  injury  to  wheat,  yet  the  opinion  is  already 
prevalent  that  this  plant,  like  ckeat,  is  merely  degen- 
erated wheat.  These  erroneous  opinions  are  calculat- 
ed to  repress  all  vigorous  eftorts  to  root  out  the  evil; 
and  if  darnel  should  be  allowed  to  spread  throughout 
the  country,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  lid  of  it.  By 
great  care,  perhaps  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  these 
pests,  if  the  attempt  is  made  without  more  delay. 
Nothing  will  clear  land  already  set  with  darnel,  but 
carefully  pulling  every  plant  out  of  the  crops  of  wheat, 
and  sowing  perfectly  clean  seed. 

Darnel  is  poisonous  in  a  very  high  degree.  I  have 
heard  from  good  authority,  of  three  several  cases 
in  this  county  of  persons  Iseing  made  alarmingly  ill 
by  eating  a  single  meal  of  bread  made  of  wheat  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  darnel.  They  were  im- 
mediately seized  with  violent  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
convulsed  limbs,  &c.  and  it  was  thought  by  those  who 
witnessed  the  eifect,  that  nothing  but  the  speedy  use 
of  active  medicine,  saved  the  lives  of  the  persons  so 
affected. 

We  farmers  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  millers,  for 
the  many  and  strong  objections  that  they  make  to 
the  condition  of  our  wheat  when  oflered  to  them  for 
sale, — and  we  complain  with  some  reason,  because 
such  o\)jections  are  urged  irregularly,  capriciously, 
and  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  demand  and 
price.  But  if  some  fixed  and  regular  rule  could  be 
adopted,  which  would  impose  a  heavy  but  uniform 
penalty  on  the  farmer  for  every  kind  of  impurity  in 
'  his  wheat,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  ultimate- 
ly, if  not  immediately,  beneficial  to  every  farmer,  as 
well  as  to  the  miller,  and  to  the  whole  region  of  coun- 
try in  which  the  rule  was  adopted,  by  raising  to  the 
highest  grade  the  character  of  its  wheat  and  flour. 
"When  wheat  of  aveiage  quality  sells  for  one  dollar 
the  bushel,  a  crop  free  from  all  impurity  ought  to  be 
worth  ten  cents  more;  and  the  foulest  that  would  be 
considered  "merchantable,"  would  be  worth  ten  cents 
less — making  a  difierence  of  twenty  cents  between 


five  cents  more  than  its  intrinsic  value,  and  he  who 
sells  perfectly  clean  wheat,  gets  five  cents  less.  This 
state  of  things  amounts  to  a  bounty  being  offered  for 
foul  crops. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  a  great  and  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  general  quality  and  cleanness  of  our 
wheat,  might  probably  be  eft'ected  by  something  like 
the  tbllowing  plan:  Suppose  the  millers  of  some  con- 
siderable wheat  market,  together  with  some  of  the 
principal  farmers  who  usually  supply  Ihem,  to  con- 
sult and  agree  upon  the  full  value  of  the  injury  that 
would  be  caused  to  clean  wheat,  by  admixtures  of 
either  cockle,  garlic,  cheat,  darnel,  &c.  For  example 
it  might  be  agreed  that  in  a  sample  of  one  pound  of 
wheat,  it  should  be  considered  that  ten  grains  of 
wheat  should  be  deducted  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
presence  of  one  grain  of  darnel,  or  for  two  of  garlic, 
three  of  cheat  or  cockle,  or  for  ten  of  oats  or  rye, 
besides  all  the  impurities  so  found;  and  that  a  propor- 
tional deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  price  off'ered 
fur  pure  or  clean  wheat.  The  selection  of  fair  sam- 
ples, and  the  trial  of  them,  would  be  troublesome,  it 
is  true;  but  much  less  so  than  the  usual  chaffering, 
and  the  frequent  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  want  of 
fixed  and  certain  rules. 

Let  us  now  suppose  some  such  tariff  of  Jillli  to  be 
in  operation,  and  observe  its  probable  effect.  Suppose 
that  without  such  regulations,  the  demand  for  flour 
would  have  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  of  middling  or 
average  quality  at  one  dollar;  and  that  the  amount  of 
impurities  in  the  sample,  rated  as  proposed,  would 
take  off  ten  cents  from  the  bushel.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered by  many  that  this  would  reduce  the  market 
price  to  ninety  cents.  Not  so:  the  efl'ect  would  be  to 
raise  the  market  price  to  one  dollar  and  ten  cents, 
which  would  be  obtained  by  the  few  who  could  offer 
clean  wheat — and  from  which  the  seller  of  average 
wheat  would  still  obtain  one  dollar,  after  having  ten 
cents  deducted — and  the  foulest  crops  might  suffer  a 
deduction  of  twenty  to  thirty  cents.  The  a,verage  of 
all  the  prices  would  remain  the  same,  but  would  be 
equitably  proportioned  to  the  value  of  each  crop — and 
thus  hold  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  every  farm- 
er to  aid  in  improving  the  quality  and  character  of 
.the  wheat  of  the  country  at  large. 

Unless  most  of  the  farmers  of  a  particular  district 
unitein  the  endeavour  to  root  out  cheat  and  darnel,  it 
will  scarcely  be  possible  for  anyone  to  succeed  in  the 
attempt.  Persons  who  have  always  sowed  clean  wheat, 
(or  at  least  supposed  so,)  cannot  conceive  how  the 
seed  of  cheat  or  darnel  could  get  upon  their  fields, 
and  therefore  attribute  their  appearance  to  a  transfor- 
mation from  wheat.  But  without  resorting  to  this 
mode  of  explaining  the  fad,  there  are  abundant  means 
by  which  a  farm  may  be  supplied  with  these  pests, 
if  they  are  abundant  in  the  adjacent  country.  From 
various  reasons,  most  farmers  frequently  procure  seed 
wheat  by  purchase — and  it  is  already  almost  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  any  near  this  county,  entirely  free  frgm 
both  cheat  and  darnel.  It  is  true  that  there  are  plen- 
ty of  crops  that  are  called  clean — and  few  will  deny 
them  that  character,  if  they  contain  only  one  grain  of 
cheat  in  a  handful  of  wheaj;  yet  that  small  propor- 
tion would  furnish  a  flourishing  plant  of  cheat  for 
every  cast  of  the  sower,  and  insure  a  much  greater 
proportion  in  the  next  crop.  Being  subject  to  none  of 
the  many  disasters  that  destroy  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  plants  of  wheat,  the  hardy  cheat  and  darnel 
show  an  increase  of  quantity  in  every  successive  crop, 
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the  best  and  worst  quality.     If  prices  were  always 

proportioned  to  these  values,  the  difference  would  be 

a  sufficient  premium   for  the  care   necessary  to  keep  ,  ,  •  ,  c 

crops  clean.     But  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case,    though  much  the  greater  part  of  their  seeds  are  fari 

The  purchaser  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  this    ned  and  screened  from  the  seed  wheat.     But  tins  i: 


great  difierence  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  best  and 
worst  wheal;  but  his  prices  must  be  regulated  by  his 
expected  sales — and  he  cannot  afford  to  add  to  the 
average  price  above  five  cents  for  the  best,  not  need 
he  deduct  more  than  the  same  amount  from  the  worst. 
Thus  the  average  quality  of  wheat  in  any  certain 
market,  serves  in  a  great  measure  to  fix,  or  to  approx- 
imate to  it,  the  prices  of  both  the  best  and  worst  crops 


not  all.  The  grains  of  cheat  and  darnel  left  by  the 
fanner  in  the  chaf,  and  tail-ends  wheat,  are  given  in 
feed  to  hogs  and  other  stock;  and  from  their  hard 
and  firm  covering,  they  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
pass  through  the  animals  uninjured,  to  grow  wher- 
ever dropped.  This  perhaps  prevents  darnel  being  as 
poisonous  to  beasts  as  it  is  to  man.  Many  of  both 
these  seeds  are  also  left  in  the  straw,  and  carried  out 


Therefore,  the  most  slovenly  farmer  gels  for  his  wheat  I  with  the  manure  made  from  it.    If  the  manure  is 


well  heated  by  being  heaped  to  ferment;  only  all  the 
seeds  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  heap  will  germinate — 
or  the  whole  will,  if  carried  out  in  unrotted  manure. 
If  it  is  ploughed  in  a  good  depth,  the  seeds  of  darnel 
and  cheat  will  remain  without  sprouting  a  year,  as  I 
have  experienced,  and  perhaps  much  longer,  and  grow 
when  afterwards  brought  near  enough  to  the  surtace. 
Thus  when  manure  containing  those  seeds  is  plough- 
ed in  for  corn,  the  best  tillage  and  weeding  may  not 
prevent  their  springing  plentifully  among  the  succeed- 
ing crops  of  wheat.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  if 
cheat  and  darnel  get  on  any  part  of  a  farm,  they  will 
soon  spread  to  every  acre,  if  great  care  is  not  used  to 
arrest  their  progress. 

But  suppose  a  farmer  by  extraordinary  care  and 
labor  to  eradicate  these  pests,  and  to  avoid  every  act 
by  which  he»may  introduce  them  again.  Still  by 
various  means  he  will  be  in  danger  of  receiving  other 
supplies.  He  cannot  avoid  visits  from  his  neighbors' 
horses,  oxen,  and  sometimes  stray  hogs,  carrying 
the  seed  in  their  bowels,  and  bestowing  them  wher- 
ever they  go.  Nor  can  he  avoid  lending  his  wheat 
bags,  and  his  fanner,  all  of  which  are  likely,  and  the 
last  is  sure  to  be  returned  with  cheat  or  darnel,  unless 
the  contents  are  .sowed  over  his  farm,  as  they  are 
jolted  homeward.  Your  regular  borrowers  of  fanmills 
are  generally  well  stocked  with  cheat  and  darnel. 
These  chances  for  a  supply  are  greatly  increased  if  a 
private  road  for  neighborhood  use  passes  through  a  farm; 
and  still  more,  if  a  stream,  subject  to  overflow  low 
grounds,  and  which  has  traversed  other  farms  above. 

E.  R. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 
This  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  inst.  with 
the  accustomed  exhibitions  of  lookers-on,  and  things 
to  be  looked  on.  The  day  was  one  of  the  finest  of 
our  beautiful  autumns,  and  the  concourse  of  specta- 
tors was  large  and  respectable.  The  Ploughing  Match 
and  the  trial  of  strength  of  the  W^orking  Oxen  were 
of  the  first  order.  The  number  of  animals  exhibited 
was  less  than  on  some  former  occasions,  but  those 
which  were  shown  were  indicative  of  improvements 
in  their  respective  races.  There  were  some  first  rate 
Swine,  but  their  number  was  small. 

The  exhibition  of  Manufactures  was  few  and  most- 
ly of  such  as  were  the  product  of  household  industry, 
and  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  fair  females  of  New 
England.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  great  semi- 
annual sales  of  Manufactures  by  the  New  England 
Society,  not  much  has  been  expected  to  be  exhibited 
at  Brighton,  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  a  portion  of  the  most  efficient  action 
of  the  Society  is  exerted  in  a  way,  that  makes  no  apj 
pearance  at  this  festival.  We  mean  the  encourage 
ment  given  to  the  general  care  and  cultivation  of  en- 
tire farms.  This  part  of  the  sliow  of  the  Society 
must  be  sought  and  will  be  found,  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Farms 
is  to  be  made  in  December. 

One  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Show  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  every  premium  proposed  to  be  paid 
on  animals  was  awarded. 

After  the  annunciation  of  the  premiums  an  excced- 
inirly  interesting  and  judicious  discourse  was  deliver- 
ed" by  the  Hon.  James  Richardson,  of  Dedham.  It 
was  replete  with  sound  and  ingenious  observations, 
well  arrano-ed  and  digested;  and  would  with  a  little 
more  force  of  utterance,  have  produced  great  effect. 
It  will  be  found  on  perusal,  in  the  closet,  every  way 
worthy  of  its  respectable  author. 

OFPrciAL  Reports  or  the  Brighton   Cattle 

Show. 

Fat  Cattle,  Bxdh,  and  Bull  Calvet. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  John  Lowell,  Lewis 

Barnard  of  Worcester  and  Aaron  Kingsbury  of  Rox- 

bury,  ask  leave  to  report,  that  the  show  of  fat  cattle 
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was  fully  eiiiial  lo  ilie  uveraj^e  of  tlie  same  ilescrip- 
lion  of  animals  licretufore  exhibited  at  Uie  Brigliluii 
shows.  If  lliey  were  not  equal  in  bulk  lo  the  cele- 
brated Magnus  and  Maximus,  they  were  at  heavy  as 
the  English  graziers  ever  leish  to  exhibit.  The  light- 
est animal  in  the  list  weighed  over  ilOOO  lbs.  live 
weight.  It  has  long  been  the  avowed  principle  of 
the  Society,  not  to  give  any  preference  to  weight 
simply,  but  to  consider  it  as  only  one  of  the  elements 
by  which  the  premium  was  lo  be  decided.  Form, 
proportion  of  valuable  pieces,  smallness  of  offal,  pro- 
fitable fat,  cheapness  it  feeding,  or  the  superior  dis- 
position of  the  animal  to  acquire  fat,  have  been  justly 
deemed  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  to  be  the 
most  important  points.  It  is  lo  Bakewell,  we  owe 
this  judicious  mode  of  valuing  animals.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  maxim,  that  it  is  not  the  largest  but  the 
animal,  who  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  valua- 
ble food,  with  the  least  expense,  which  merits  pre- 
mium. In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  committee 
awarded  lo  William  Eager  of  Norlhborough  the  first 
premium  of  uvenly-five  dollars  for  his  least  ox  weigh- 
ing only  '201i  pounds,  while  we  gave  no  premium  lo 
his  mate  who  weighed  iOTO.  There  could  be  here 
no  favoritism  because  both  animals  belonged  to  the 
same  person. 

The  second  premium  for  fat  cattle,  being  twenty 
dollars,  we  awarded  to  Ichabod  Stow,  of  Slow. 

The  third  premium  for  fat  cattle,  being  ten  dol- 
lars, we  awarded  to  William  Wetherbee  of  Marlbo- 
rough. 

The  bulls  offered  for  premium  were  numerous,  no 
less  than  twelve  in  number,  and  were  many  of  lliera 
very  respectable  as  to  their  points  and  promise. — 
Perhaps  we  should  have  thought  them  excellent,  if 
the  full  blooded  bull  from  Admiral  and  Annabella  had 
not  been  exhibited.  He  was  so  decidedly  superior, 
and  attracted  such  universal  attention,  that  it  was  not 
possible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  race  of  pure  blood  is 
very  superior  (at  least)  for  males. 

The  committee  awarded  the  first  prize  for  bulls  to 
Roswell  Convers  of  New  Brainlree,  twenty  dollars. 
The  second  they  awarded  to  William  Worthinglon 
of  Dorchester,  ten  dollars. 

The  bulls  of  Mr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Chamberlain  of 
Westborough,  and  Mr.  Howard  were  highly  worthy 
of  notice,  and  we  are  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for 
the  patriotism  in  showing  what  a  fine  stock  the  state 
possesses. 

The  comniiUee  regret,  that  they  cannot  say  as 
much  in  favor  of  the  bull  calves.  They  were  some 
of  them  very  iiretty,  but  not  so  superior  as  lo  be  the 
subjects  of  premium.  For  the  first  lime,  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  this  society  is  obliged,  in  compliance 
with  its  settled  principles,  to  withhold,  allugelher,  its 
premiums  for  bull  calves.  To  what  is  this  falling ofl" 
to  be  attributed?  lo  very  natural  ccnises.  When  the 
fine  animals  of  improved  herds  were  Jirst  imported 
they  remained  in  the  vicinity.  Amateurs  took  the 
advantage,  and  raised  fine  bulls — but  in  the  long  run, 
animals  cannot,  and  will  not  be  raised  within  sicrht  of 
the  city  smoke,  and  as  no  man  from  the  interior  could 
afford  lo  send  a  bull  call,  instead  of  beino-  the  best, 
they  will  be  hereafter  the  worst  description  of  stock 
at  Brighton. 

The  noble  exhibition  of  the  Hon.  John  Welles  and 
of  Ezekiel  Hersy  Derby,  of  pure,  nearly  pure,  and 
variously  mixed  European  breeds,  gave  ihe  highest 
interest  to  the  show.  If  skeptics  doubted  before,°niosl 
assuredly,  the  public  had  no  doubts  on  this  occasion. 
The  general  voice  settled  the  point.  There  was  no- 
body to  trumpet  them.  The  committee  did  not  notice 
them  till  they  had  completed  their  other  duties,  yet 
v/ilh  all  the  aid  of  the  marshals,  it  was  (after  three 
hours)  very  difficult  to  get  at  them,  such  was  the 
concourse  of  admirers.  Whence  this  universal  ea- 
gerness? was  it  because  they  were  in  7u>/(  condition? 
iS'o,  because  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  "Derby's  bull 
Young  Comet,  they  were  not  so.  No.  It  was  the 
beauty  of  their  forms.     Such  was  the  declared  con- 


viction of  my  respectable  colleagues,  Mr.  Barnard 
and  Mr.  Kingsbury,  men  of  great  experience,  the  one 
as  a  vender,  the  other  as  a  purchaser  of  stuck.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  compare  the  stock  of  Mr.  Welles 
and  Mr.  Derby,  there  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  not  do  so.  Umjueslionably  the  finest  animal 
on  ihefiold  was  Mr.  Derby's  full  blooded  Shorthorned 
bull.  But  Mr.  Welles  had  no  bull  of  his  stock  of 
equal  age  with  whom  the  other  could  be  compared. — 
The  females  of  the  two  slocks  were  more  easily  com- 
pared and  it  would  require  a  very  nice  judgment  to 
decide  between  them.  There  is  no  question  ihal  both 
slocks  are  invaluable  lo  this  growing  country.  Col. 
Jaques,  with  his  usual  spirit  and  patriotism,  very  es- 
sentially contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  show  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  fine  full  blooded  horse  Sports- 
man, of  the  Eclipse  race^by  his  noble  and  powerful 
liomaii,  Canadian  stallion,  and  by  Mr.  Sprague's  in- 
valuable present  to  his  country,  of  a  full  blooded  Ara- 
bian stud  horse.  John  Lowell,  per  order. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Domestic  Manvfactures,  respect- 
fully report. 

That  no  articles  were  presented  to  them  for  which 
a  premium  had  been  offered  by  the  Society.  Thoy, 
therefore,  as  a  compliment  to  the  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  public  spirit  of  those  who  had  sent  articles  lor 
reward  or  exhibition,  recommend  several  gratuities. 
The  articles  of  silk  manufacture  were  by  far  the  most 
importar.t  in  the  prospect  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
country,  from  the  enterprise  and  experiment.  They 
were  entered  by  J.  H.  Cobb,  Esq.  of  Dedham,  the 
indefatigable  and  successful  promoter  of  the  culture 
of  silk,  from  the  rearing  of  the  worm  to  the  finish  of 
the  loom.  Among  the  articles,  were  substantial  silk 
stockings  of  American  manufacture,  as  well  the  raw 
material  as  the  fabric.  Silk  furniture  bindino-,  sus- 
pender webbing,  handkerchiefs,  and  also  florentine,  a 
fabric  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  palm  leaf  hats  and 
straw  bonnets,  were  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  in 
fine  taste;  this  delicate  and  useful  manufacture  has 
already  attained  great  perfection.  A  rich  and  gor- 
geous shell  comb,  made  to  order  for  South  America, 
of  the  value  of  filly  dollais,  was  oflered  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Davis,  the  manufacturer,  as  a  specimen 
of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  that  branch  of  industry.  The 
house  made  woollen  socks,  were  remarkably  well 
woven,  of  the  softest  wool.  They  were,  indeed, 
proofs  of  labor  and  perseverance  highly  commenda- 
ble, from  children  of  six  years  old,  to  those  whose 
years  often  render  them  helpless — from  those  whose 
leisure  allowed  them  to  make  heavy  hearth  ruirs  with 
"their  fingers,"  to  those  whose  duties  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  sick  had  given  them  only  the"watches  of 
the  night"  tor  the  exercise  of  their  industry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  gratuities  recom- 
mended: 

For  one  pair  of  rose  blankets,  Mrs.  Stephen  Fay, 
New  Braintree,  $2;  silk  hose,  with  other  useful  arti- 
cles of  silk  manufacture,  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  Ded- 
ham, §20.  Respectfully, 

Benjami.n  Guild,         }  „ 
RoBEKT  Watekston,   \  '-"mmtttee. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  and  Swine  have  attended 
to  th'it  duty,  and  ask  leave  to  report. 

That  they  found  the  swine  tew  in  number,  but 
good  in  quality — that  the  show  of  sheep  was  small, 
but  those  ol  the  Dishley  and  Southdown  breeds 
were  good,  of  genuine  blood,  and  they  award  as  fol- 
lows:— 

To  Enoch  Silsby  for  the  best  Dishley  lam,  the 
premium  of  §20. 

To  Enoch  Silsby  for  the  best  Dishley  ewe,  the  pre- 
mium of  §20. 

To  Samuel  Jaques  for  the  best  Southdown  ram, 
the  premium  of  §20. 

To  Samuel  Jaques  for  the  best  Southdown  ewe, 
the  premium  of  §20.  I 


To  John  Mackay  for  the  best  boar,  two  years  old, 
the  1st  premium  of  §12. 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  next  best  boar,  eleven 
months  old,  the  2d  premium  of  ij8. 

To  George  M.  Barrett  f|ir  the  third  best  boar,  five 
months  old,  the  premium  of  ^5. 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  best  sow,  four  months  old, 
1st  premium  of  §12. 

To  Isaac  Robbins  for  next  best  sow,  the  2d  premium 
of  §«. 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  next  best  sow,  two  years 
old,  the  3d  premium  of  §5. 

To  Isaac  Robbins  for  the  best  pigs,  the  1st  pre- 
mium of  §10. 

To  John  Mackay  for  next  best  pigs,  the  2d  pre- 
mium of  §5.         Per  order, 

1.  Thornuikk,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Shurtleff. 

The  Committee  on  IVorking  Oxen,  award  the  follow- 
ing premiums: 
1st,  To  Silas  Conant  of  Concord,  §25.  2d.  Royal 
T.   Marble,  Sutton,  §20.     3d.  Sherman  Barrett  of 
Concord,  §15.   4tli.  Paul  Learned,  Watertown,  §12. 
5lh.   George  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  §8. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

LcKE  FisKE, /or  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Butter  and  Cheese  report. 

That  they  have  awarded  the  first  premium  on  but- 
ter, of  §20,  to  Luther  Chamberlain  of  Westborough; 
second  premium  of  §15,  to  Stephen  Hastings  of  Ster- 
ling. There  were  two  kegs  ol  butler,  (entry  No.  9,) 
of  very  excellent  quality,  but  too  much  salted. 

First  premium  on  old  cheese,  of  §20,  to  Daniel 
Hunter  of  New  Braintree;  second  premium  of  §15 
to  Hollis  Tidd  of  New  Braintree, 

First  premium  on  new  cheese,  of  §10,  to  Roswell 
Converse  of  New  Braintree;  second  premium  of  $5, 
to  Luther  Hunter  of  New  Braintree. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese 
made  between  the  15th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, premium  of  §20  to  Luther  Chamberlain  of  West- 
borough— 2G26  pounds  of  butter,  and  5420  pounds  of 
cheese,  from  twenty-seven  cows. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 

J\Ir.  Editor, — On  looking  over  some  old  pamphlets 
•lately,  1  have  found  one  entitled  an  Address  to  Far- 
mers, printed  at  Newburyport,  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  written  in  a  plain,  concise  style,  and  is  replete 
with  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture and  good  husbandry.  A  manuscript  note  on  the 
3d  title  page,  says  it  was  written  by  the  late  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Fisher,  of  Salem.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed,  the  following  I  think  well  worthy  repub- 
lication in  the  New  England  Farmer:  The  Charac- 
ter of  a  Complete  Farmer;  the  Imjiortance  of  Ma- 
nure; Labor  Exchanging  Work;  the  Advantages  of 
an  Orchard;  the  Management  of  Cider;  Keeping  a 
Day  Book;  Contracting  Debts;  Clothing  and  Diet; 
Engaging  in  Law  Suits;  Good  Neighborhood;  Edu. 
cation;  Remarks  on  the  most  approved  methods  for 
the  management  of  Tilling,  Mowing,  and  Pasture 
lands,  &c.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  ofcopyino- 
one  or  two  of  the  above  essays  weeklyftll  finished. 

THE  CnARACTER  OK  A  COMPLETE  FA.1.MER. 

A  complete  farmer  is  a  most  careful,  industrious 
and  frugal,  as  well  as  reputable  and  useful  man;  and 
unless  carefulness,  industry  and  economy  are  united 
in  the  character,  it  will  be  an  imperfect  one.  Although 
a  farmer  cannot  live  without  labor,  by  labor  alone  he 
never  can  grow  rich  and  reputable.  Much  depends 
upon  his  laying  out  and  puforming  certain  kinds  of 
labor  in  the  times  and  seasons  when  they  ought  to  be 
performed.  If  he  will  not  cart  out  his  summer  dung, 
nor  plough  those  lands  in  the  fall,  which  he  means  to 
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feed  in  the  following  spring— if  he  will  not  put  his 
seeds  into  the  ground  early,  and  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  admit— if  he  will  not  attend  to  his  fences  and  see 
that  they  are  sufficient;  and  if  he  will  not  cut  his  grass 
when  it  is  ripe  and  do  every  thing  necessary  to  secure  it 
in  good  order;  he  will  be  perpetually  hurried  from  one 
kind  of  labor  to  another  and  every  one  will  be  slight- 
ed: his  flax  will  not  be  well  coated,  nor  his  grain  pro- 
perly filled  GUI;  his  corn  will  be  shortened  forwantof 
beino-  well  hoed,  and  his  grass  will  become  dead,  and 
dry  away  in  the  field.  Let  every  kind  of  labor,  there- 
fore, be  performed  in  due  season.  A  complete  farmer 
is  also  a  man  of  great  carefulness  and  solicitude;  with- 
out care,  the  severest  labor  on  the  best  of  farms,  will 
never  produce  riches  nor  plenty.  If  the  farmer  will 
not  milk  his  cows  in  season;  see  that  they  are  pro- 
perly tended;  go  lu  the  male  in  the  right  lime  for  the 
next  year's  profit;  and  that  his  dairy  is  neatly  and 
carefully  managed,  he  may  labor  without  ceasing, 
will  have  a  small,  poor  breed  of  cattle,  and  never  en- 
joy a  fulness  of  good  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  care 
which  makes  a  flock  increase  and  grow  to  a  good  size, 
which  brings  forth  the  profits  of  a  dairy,  and  which 
fills  the  house  of  the  farmer  with  good  things.  If  he 
will  not  carefully  inspect  his  fields  and  meadows,  and 
see  that  his  fences  are  in  good  order,  his  grass  and  his 
corn  will  be  cropt  by  his  cattle;  and  if  he  will  not 
gather  and  put  them  up  carefully  and  in  due  season, 
he  will  have  a  short  and  moldy  crop.  If  he  mows, 
rakes,  and  fodders  his  cattle  in  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  his  flock  will  be  pinched  through  the  winter, 
and  become  poor  and  lousy  in  the  spring;  poor  oxen, 
too  poor  to  do  the  labor  of  the  season;  poor  cows,  with 
little  or  no  milk, and  wretched  calves  and  poor  horses, 
(00  feeble  to  draw,  and  too  weak  to  ride  with  safety. 
If  his  swine,  poultry  and  stock  in  general,  and  if  his 
carls,  rakes  and  tools  of  all  kinds,  are  not  carefully 
attended  to,  the  farmer  never  can  grow  rich  and  re- 
spectable. It  is  attention  which  gradually  collects 
from  various  sources,  and  covers  the  soil  with  manure; 
it  is  attention  which  causes  the  hills,  fields  and  val- 
leys to  yield  their  increase,  and  advances  and  com- 
pletes the  most  beneficial  improvements. 

There  is  a  third  virtue  without  the  practice  of 
which,  the  farmer  can  never  attain  to  wealth  and  in- 
dependence: I  mean  economy.  Without  this,  both 
labor  in  raising,  and  care  in  preserving  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  are  absolutely  thrown  away.  Economy  is 
an  excellent  virtue  in  any  man:  it  is  indispensable  in 
the  affairs  and  profession  of  a  farmer.  And  of  this  he 
should  never  be  unmindful  when  he  looks  into  his 
barn,  his  cellar,  or  his  garret,  or  even  his  pastures;  to 
say  nothing  of  his  fields,  mowing  lands  and  meadows. 
But  farmers,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get, that  in  their  pursuits  after  riches,  almost  every 
thing  depends  upon  economy  joined  with  care  and  in- 
dustry. 

A  frugal,  industrious  man,  blessed  with  but  a  com- 
mon share  of  understanding,  will  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceed and  advance  his  interest,  beyond  whatever  he 
expected,  when  he  first  set  out  in  life;  provided  no 
singular  providential  evil  should  overtake  him. — 
More  is  gained  by  saving  than  by  hard  labor.  A  far- 
mer, therefore,  whose  utiriost  profits  are  small  and 
slow,  as  he  cannot  grow  rich  suddenly  from  his  pro- 
fession, should  he  a  rigid  and  steady  economist.  He 
should  consider  the  saving  he  may  make  in  every 
thing;  in  his  fuel,  tools,  clothes,  meat,  drink,  and 
pocket  expens^  above  all  in  his  time,  which  is  equal 
to  so  much  mnney  in  hand.  Every  day  that  his 
ncighljor  runs  down  to  market  on  his  horse,  with  a 
pound  or  two  of  butler  and  a  few  eggs,  if  he  stays  at 
home  and  keeps  steady  to  his  labor,  he  gets  two,  if 
not  three  days  the  start  of  him.  While  his  neigh- 
bor wastes  his  time  and  spends  l>is  money  by  this 
imprudent  and  trifling  pursuit,  lie  saves  both  time 
and  money,  in  dressing  and  improving  his  lands,  and 
which  demand  all  his  attention.  There  is  no  lei- 
sure hour  to  be  found  on  a  farm  from  early  in  the 
spring,  till  late  in  the  fall.     Through  all  that  whole 


period,  a  good  farmer  knows  how  to  spend  every  hour 
profitably  on  his  lands.  He  can  have  no  time  to 
pass  in  idleness;  in  chatting  with  people  as  they 
pass  by;  in  making  needless  visits;  in  attending 
courts,  horseraces,  taverns,  and  the  like.  By  these 
means  the  public  is  annually  deprived  of  many  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  potatoes,  corn,  tons  of  hay,  &.c.  and 
individuals  themselves  become  poor,  and  fall  into  the 
worst  of  habits — into  idleness,  gaming,  drmking,  &.c. 
There  is  no  kind  of  economy  in  the  farmer,  which 
will  not  be  well  rewarded.  Early  rising  will  contri- 
bute to  his  health,  and  preserve  his  fields  from  the 
inroads  of  unruly  creatures,  which  commonly  begin 
their  trespasses  just  as  the  day  begins  to  dawn. — 
Close  mowing  and  careful  raking,  will  enable  him  to 
winter  one  cow  extraordinary.  Feeding  his  hogs  by 
weeds  and  other  vegetable  substances,  will  enable 
hira  to  pay  his  shoemakers.  Scraping  his  door  and 
barn  yards,  after  rains  and  showers,  will  clothe  his 
boy.  Saving  his  early  apples,  and  which  are  com- 
monly lost  entirely,  will  pay  his  tailor;  his  poultry 
well  attended,  will  pay  his  maid.  His  calves  will 
pay  all  his  taxes,  and  some  part  of  his  hired  labor,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  of  them.  In  fine,  let  a  farmer 
who  po.ssesses  only  fifty  acres  of  good  land,  who  owes 
no  man,  and  who  has  a  common  blessing  on  the  labors 
of  his  hands,  strictly  attend  to  the  management  of 
his  afiairs,  live  a  life  of  patient  industry,  and  practice 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  economy,  and  1  think 
he  may  live  well — may  be  excused  the  hardest  of  la- 
bor; leave  his  hoe  and  spade  to  the  next  generation, 
by  the  time  he  has  been  fifty  years,  when  most  men 
begin  to  think  of  coinfort,  ease  and  independence. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  AGAIN. 

The  writer  who  signs  "Fair  Play,"  has  presented 
an  imposing  array  of  certificates  to  prove  that  wheat 
turns  into  cheat.  These  ibrm  the  best  part  of  the 
communication;  and  the  only  part  that  I  can  notice 
with  that  courtesy  which  writers  on  speculative  sub- 
jects, ought  to  preserve  towards  one  another.  The 
certificates,  however,  fall  far  short  of  proving  the 
transformation.  Wheat,  while  in  a  growing  state, 
was  in  some  instances  cut  down  in  order  to  see  if  it 
would  turn  into  cheat — and  cheat,  sure  enough!  was 
found  there  at  harvest.  The  only  safe  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  statements,  is,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wheat  made  room  fur  the  cheat  to  flourish. 

In  Dr.  Muse's  experiment,  there  was  cheat  in  his 
garden  where  the  wheat  was  cut  down,  and  he  knew 
not  how  it  got  there,  unless  the  wheat  had  turned  into 
cheat.  In  another  certificate  the  evidence  is  more 
positive.  Some  eight  or  ten  persons,  probably  all 
staunch  believers  in  transmutation,  saw  the  cheat 
growing  from  the  roots  of  the  wheat!  Possibly  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  plants  of  wheat  and  cheat, 
though  very  different  in  their  natures,  might  grow  to- 
gether so  interlaced,  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  separa- 
tion. I  do  not  suspect  them  in  the  least  of  vvishing 
to  make  a  false  statement;  but,  from  liability  to  error, 
their  testimony  would  be  very  slender  authority  for 
rejecting  one  of  the  most  general  and  best  determined 
of  nature's  laws, 

A  friend  of  mine  who  wanted  seed  wheat  was  in- 
duced to  go  eight  or  ten  miles  to  an  acijiiaintance's 
who  had  said  his  wheat  was  very  clean.  The  grain 
proved  to  be  plump,  and  the  appearance  fine;  but  on 
spreadmg  a  handful  on  the  barn  floor,  my  friend  pick- 
ed out  more  than  twenty  grains  of  cheat.  The  far- 
mer frankly  acknowledged  that  such  wheat  was  unfit 
to  be  sown,  and  that  he  never  knew  before  why  his 
fields  produced  so  much  cheat.  He  had  thought  that 
his  wheat  must  have  turned  into  it,  but  this  new  evi- 
dence staggered  his  faith  in  the  doctrine. 

Hundreds  of  our  farmers  sow  what  they  call  clean 
seed  wheal,  from  each  handful  of  which  more  than  a 
dozen  grains  of  cheat  might  be  picked;  and  they  can- 
not account  for  the  produce  on  any  other  principle  than 


that  wheat  turns  into  cheat.  That  such  seed  wheat 
spilled  on  bard  ground  or  the  road  side  should  yield 
cheat  at  harvest,  ought  to  be  no  object  of  special 
vi'onder. 

For  B.  whose  essay  wag  copied  from  the  New  York 
Farmer,  I  entertain  a  high  respect;  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  his  great  strength  lies  in  other  things  than  re- 
searches in  modern  botany.  He  has  sacrificed  his 
philosophy  on  the  altar  of  expedients  without  any  ade- 
quate consideration;  for  all  his  difficulties  appear  to 
admit  of  easy  explanations.  His  declaration  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  corresponds  with  some 
of  the  first  agriculturists  in  Europe,  who  would  have 
told  him  had  he  inquired  of  them,  that  wheat  is  not 
supposed  to  turn  into  cheat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  Yapkee  notion. 

Senex. 

WHEAT,— IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

Last  spring,  we  published  some  suggestions  on  the 
late  sowing  of  spring  wheat,  as  a  means  of  saving  it 
from  the  ravages  of  the  little  yellow  worm,  which 
some  incorrectly  call  the  weevil.  A  number  of  our 
subscribers  tried  the  experiment,  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  with  entire  success.  A  fanner  in  Orange 
County  told  us  that  he  sowed  one  acre  of  spring 
wheat,  ten  days  later  than  the  rest  in  the  same  field. 
The  first  sowed  was  seriously  injured,  the  last  not  at 
all.  Several,  in  several  towns,  made  similar  state- 
ments. 

It  has  been  observed,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
this  insect,  that  the  earliest  winter  wheat  was  less 
injured  by  its  attacks  than  any  other.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  lime  of  laying  the  eggs  is  short. 
It  is,  probably,  soon  after  the  heads  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Before  they  are  defended  by  the  leaf 
which  incloses  them;  and  when  ihey  appear,  most 
probably,  the  husk  soon  becomes  so  hard  that  the  in- 
sect cannot  pierce  it,  to  depnslte  her  eggs  upon  the 
kernel.  We  have,  then,  only  to  ascertain  the  time, 
as  exactly  as  we  can,  in  which  the  injury  is  done, 
and  have  our  winter  wheat  too  forward,  and  spring 
wheat  not  forward  enough,  for  the  operations  of  the 
insect,  and  the  damage  is  avoided.  At  present,  sow 
your  winter  wheat  as  early  as  you  can,  and  sow  your 
spring  wheat  as  late  as  you  can  and  give  it  time  to 
ripen. 

Farmers,  and  all  who  find  either  pleasure  or  profit 
in  any  thing  made  from  wheal,  would  be  greatly  in- 
debted to  any  entomologist  who  should  make  us  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  character  and  habits  of  this 
destructive  insect. —  Vt.  Chronicle. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 
LEAVES  FOR  MANURE. 

It  now  is,  or  soon  will  be  a  proper  time  to  collect 
fallen  leaves  for  littering  catlle,  hogs,  &c.  Our  able 
correspondent,  J.  M.  G.  of  Weston,  Mass.  in  a  com- 
munication published  in  our  paper  some  years  since, 
observed,  "I  have  fixed  my  styes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  a  small  loft  over  them  for  leaves,  with 
openings  at  the  sides  to  draw  out  the  leaves  with  a 
rake,  and  supply  the  hogs  occasionally  with  fresh 
litter.  I  have  also  inclosed  part  of  a  shed  in  the 
barn  yard  to  store  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leaves  to 
litter  my  cattle  through  the  winter.  The  advantage 
is  nut  confined  to  the  mere  addition  of  the  leaves  to 
the  dunghill;  it  furnishes  the  means  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  the  urine  of  the  catlle.  When  the 
floor  is  cleared  in  the  morning,  the  leaves  with  which 
the  catlle  have  been  littered,  the  dung  and  the  urine, 
should  be  well  worked  together  with  the  shovel  be- 
fore they  are  thrown  out;  and  being  so  compounded, 
the  decomposition  of  the  leaves  will  take  place  much 
sooner,  and  their  addition  to  the  dung  become  more 
valuable. 

"It  is  customary  to  prefer  green  dung  to  any  other 
for  planting  potatoes,  and  it  answers  very  well  for 
that  crop;  yet  il  is  often  too  cloggy,  and  will  remain 
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sometimes  in  a  lump  in  the  lulls,  wliereliy  llie  jioialo 
is  less  bpiicfillcd.  The  aildiiion  i  f  llie  loaves,  il"  well 
worked  loirellior  as  above  described,  makes  Ihat  kind 
of  manure  much  belter  adapted  and  truly  excellent 
lor  raising  that  crop,  more  particularly  so,  if  on 
meadow  ground,  where  cattle  dung  is  apt  to  increase 
the  wetness  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  leaves,  lendcring 
it  better  divided  and  lighter,  give  to  the  potato  hill  a 
greater  aptitude  to  be  penetrated  and  fertilised  by  the 
warmth  tf  the  sun." 

Leaves,  used  as  inanure  are  very  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  gardening  and  for  fruit  trees.  Forsyth 
says,  "collect  annually  as  many  loads  of  leaves  as 
you  conveniently  can,  which  make  into  hot  beds,  for 
late  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  for  early  potatoes,  &c." 

It  has  long  been  a  complaint  of  agriculturists  that 
potatoes  of  the  best  quality  can  hardly  be  raised,  ex- 
cepting on  what  is  called  new  land,  or  land  lately 
cleared  from  the  woods,  which  covered  it  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Such  land  we  know  has  been  manured 
with  leaves  and  probably  for  centuries.  It  is  then  a 
very  likely  supposition  that  leaves  applied  as  manure 
to  old  land  may  supply  the  kind  of  food  most  con- 
genial to  the  potato;  and  give  to  fields,  which  have 
been  long  under  cultivation,  the  power  of  producing  as 
fine  potatoes  as  those  lands  which  have  lately  been 
cleared  from  the  wood  with  which  they  were  covered 
whilst  in  their  natural  state. 


HOKTICUI.TURZ:. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Dahlia. 
(Concluded  from  page  ilO.) 

England  had  received  plants  of  the  Dahlia,  in 
1789,  but  these  individuals  were  lost,  and  in  1S04, 
seeds  were  introduced  by  Lady  Holland,  from  which 
and  from  some  plants  imported  from  France  in  18M, 
the  present  English  stock  of  Dahlias  has  originated, 
{Vide  Loudon  Encyc.of  Gard.p-  844.) 

It  is  not  known  in  w  hat  precise  year  the  Dahlia 
reached  the  L'nited  States.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  it  flowered  in  this  city  as  early  as  1819,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  (not  to  say  impossible,)  to  deter- 
mine with  certitude,  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
Few  persons  attend  to  these  points,  and  it  is  matter 
of  regret,  that  the  dates  of  introduction  of  useful  or 
remarkable  productions  should  not  be  preserved. 
Another  cause,  in  the  present  instance,  was  the  neg- 
lect which  the  Dahlia  met  with:  a  prejudice  against 
it  prevailed:  it  was  supposed  to  be  very  difficult  of 
cultivation,  (though  the  reverse  is  the  fact,)  and  con- 
sequently, it  was  so  far  neglected,  that  many  persons 
very  fond  of  flowers,  and  otherwise  well  informed, 
did  not  know  what  a  Dahlia  was,  having  never  seen 
one  until  this  season.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  has  begun  to  receive  the  admiration  it  so 
well  merits:  the  prospect  is  brightening,  and  we  may 
hope  that  our  horticulturists  will  soon  vie  with  their 
Earopean  brethren,  in  the  culture  of  this  truly  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  exotic. 

I  have  already  staled,  that  though  we  had  but  two 
species,  there  existed  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
and  sub-varieties  of  the  Dahlia.  No  plant  is  more 
"playful''  (technically  speaking)  than  this;  in  other 
words.  Dahlias  raised'  fro.Ti  seeds  show  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  produce  flowers  difl'erent  from  those  of  the 
mother  plant,  than  almost  any  other  plant  that  we  are 
acquainted  with;  the  tribe  of  "Geraniaceae,"  (Sweet) 
perhaps  excepted.  This  difference  takes  place  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  the  flower;  larger  or  smaller; 
double,  semi-double,  or,  more  frequently,  single;  the 
surface  of  the  flower  is  sometimes  flat;  the  petals 
straight,  or  rolled  in  cornets,  or  entirely  tubular, 
qnilled;  or  moFt  fanlastically  curled  and  twisted,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  fine  salmon-coloured  seedling  ob- 
tained this  season  by  Mr.  Samuel  Feast.  Sometimes 
the  flower  takes  the  form  of  a  cockade,  as  in  the  large 
and  beautiful  division  of  the"Anemone-flowered  sorts." 


In  one  instance  that  we  have  seen,  the  flower  was 
perfectly  globular,  very  singular  as  well  as  beautiful: 
this  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  garden  of  a 
distinguished  amateur  of  this  cily. 

The  Colour  is  no  less  variable  than  the  form  of  these 
beautiful  productions.  They  are  to  be  found  of  the 
purest  white,  as  well  as  of  the  deepest  purple  black: 
running  through  every  gradation  of  colouring  and  va- 
riety of  sliade,  yellow,  orange,  red,  carmine,  scarlet, 
crimson,  Stc. ,  blue  only  excepted.  In  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  variability,  I  shall 
quote  a  few  remarks  of  iSIr.  Wallner,  of  Geneva,  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  sowing  the  teeds  of  Dahlias,  he 
takes  care  to  keep  the  produce  of  each  particular 
flower  separate,  sowing  each  seed-vessel  in  a  tlower 
pot  by  itself,  marking  the  colour  of  the  flower  which 
produced  it,  and  afterwards  noting  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  obtained  fioin  il.  In  this  way  he  has  ascer- 
tained, that  seed-vessels  of  tvliilc  ftowers,  gave  pur- 
ple, violet,  rose  coloured,  and  h\i\.  few  white  ones. 
Purple  flowers,  gave  rose  coloured  purple,  carmine, 
white  and  but  few  reds. 

Crimson  and  scarlet,  gave  every  possible  shade; 
and  from  the  seeds  of  one  very  fine  scarlet  flower,  he 
obtained  thirty-nine  difl'erent  ones,  all  double,  and  one 
of  them  a  splendid  while.  Many  plants  gave  parti- 
coloured flowers,  half  of  one  colour,  and  half  o(  ano- 
ther. One,  the  variety  called  Rui  des  Pourpres,sent 
up  two  stems:  one  bore  flowers  ol  a  fine  purple  co- 
lour; the  other  stem  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  gave  flowers  like  those  of  the  principal 
stem,  and  the  other,  white  flowers  tinted  with  rose. 
Another  plant  invariably  produced  two  flowers  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  end  of  each  stem,  one  of  them,  a 
bright  jonquil  yellow,  the  other  a  deep  orange. 

Again,  the  plants  vary  in  height  from  two  feet  to 
ten,  and  upwards;  some  have  oeen  known  to  attain 
the  height  of  lijurteen  feet;  for  instance  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  New  York  Commercial,  quoted  in  the 
Farmer  of  last  week,  p.  270. 

The  size  of  the  flower  is  not  more  constant  than 
the  shape  and  colour.  They  may  be  found  of  all  sizes 
from  the  diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  that  of 
five,  six  and  seven  inches  and  upwards.  The  French 
amateurs  describe  these  "stars  of  the  earth,"  in  the 
same  way,  as  astronomers  describe  the  Heavenly  bo- 
dies; they  have  them  of  the  first  magnitude,  of  the 
second  and  of  the  third  magnitudes,  quite  a  fanciful 
notion,  and  not  a  bad  one  either;  some  of  them  may 
:nake  very  good  planets,  those  noble  ones,  which  are 
beautiful  in  themselves  and  singly,  and  a  "constella- 
tion" of  fine  Dahlias,  is  no  despicable  object.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  French  method: 

For  Heights. 

First  altitude,  those  of  eight  feet  liigh,  and  upwards. 

2  do.  between  6  &  8  feet. 

3  do.  between  4  &  6  feet. 

4  do.  between  2  &  4  feet. 

For  size  of  Flowers. 

First  magnitude — five  inches  or  more,  in  diameter. 

2  do.  between  2d  &  5  inches. 

3  do.  between  Id  &2J  inches. 

If  it  be  agreeable,  I  can  furnish  a  list  of  names  of 
French  varieties,  with  a  short  description  appended 
to  each. 

So  far  have  I  attempted  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  history  of  this  delightful  flower.  If  it  has  lan- 
quished  in  neglect  among  us,  for  some  time,  its  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  more  brilliant.  It  has  beorun 
to  receive  lhat  admiration  which  it  will  always  claim 
for  itself  as  soon  as  known,  for  il  needs  only  to  be 
seen,  in  order  to  be  admired.  We  hope,  in  the  course 
of  another  season,  to  have  a  list  of  American  Dahlias, 
to  draw  up;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  our 
florists  and  amateurs,  bestow  even  a  small  degree  of 
attention  on  their  culture,  we  will  have  a  "Galaxy,"' 
that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  D  *  *  *. 


(I'or  the  American  Farmer.) 
ANEMONIES. 

Grealfuld,  Cayuga  Co.  JV.  Y.  \ 
lOth  mo.  22,  1832.  \ 

A  florist  of  this  neighborhood  purchased  some 
Ancmonies  at  T/ioiiiovis', about  a  year  ago,  and  made 
me  a  present  of  three  roots,  presuming  that  they  were 
one  or  more  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Jne- 
mone  coronaria.  At  the  usual  time  of  jilanting,  these 
were  forgotten;  but  finding  ihem  accidentally  in  the 

early  part  of  su ler,  1  set  them  in  a  shaded  border 

consisting  of  pit -sand  and  vegetable  earth  from  the 
woods,  and  thonght  liitle  about  them  for  several 
months,  except  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
One  month  ago  they  began  to  flower  with  a  splendor 
that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  every  person  who 
has  visited  the  garden.  The  prevailing  color  is  a 
light  red  inclining  to  scarlet;  the  e.xlerior  sepals 
green,  striped  with  red  and  white,  but  the  bases  of 
the  interior  sepals  are  white  with  a  stripe  of  this  color 
often  passing  upward  into  the  red.  The  flowers  are 
double,  soiuetimes  proliferous,  and  often  contracted 
on  one  side. 

I  had  observed  some  time  ago  that  the  leaves 
greatly  resembled  tho.-^e  of  Anemone  hortensis;  but  in 
the  culture  of  the  latter  plant  I  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  (he  open  ground;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
some  surprise  that  I  observed  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  our  present  plants.  On  examining  them  by 
Loudon's  Encyclopcedia,  we  found  them  to  agree  with 
Anemone  jmvonin,  Sl  native  of  France,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  Anemone  hortensis,  chiefly  by  its 
"very  acute  sepals"  and  taller  scape.  Ours  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  height,  the  flowers  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

Though  so  late  in  the  season,  these  plants  shew  no 
symptoms  of  decline;  new  scapes  are  successively 
protruding  from  the  crowns;  and  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  their  continuing  in  this  state  till  the  ground 
shall  be  frozen. 

Will  the  Editor  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  he 
has  cultivated  this  plant?  and  also,  if  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  cultivating  Anemone  hortensis?       D.T. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  never 
been  able  to  succeed  in  cultivating  the  Anemone  of 
any  species — he  has  never  seen  the  one  described  by 
"D.  T."  and  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  root  of  it.] 


(From  the  Baltimore  American.) 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

( lenllemen: — The  favorable  reception  my  former 
communication  met,  has  emboldened  me  to  come  for- 
ward once  more,  and  olfer  to  your  consideration,  and 
that  of  the  public,  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Horticultural  Society. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  this,  at  present,  seem  to  be 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  or  expense 
to  be  incurred  in  its  commencement  and  subsequent 
support.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the 
subject,  entertain  very  variable  and  opposite  notions 
of  the  object,  nature  and  ends  of  a  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Perhaps  a  few  abridged  passages  from  the 
transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  may 
throw  some  light  on  these  points.  The  President  of 
that  body,  M.  Boisbertrand,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
its  second  annual  meeting,  remarks — "That  there  is 
something  pec.iliarly  excellent  in  associations  of  this 
kind,  where  men  meet  together  fur  the  public  good, 
each  bringing  to  the  common  stock,  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  the  fruits  of  his  own  investigations,  labor  and 
experience.  These  labors  have  a  much  higher  object 
than  the  mere  embellishment  of  the  dwelling  or  the 
refinements  of  luxury;  they  tend  to  that  general  uti- 
lity which  is  to  be  expected  from  ihe principal  branch 
of  agriculture; — for  the  garden  is,as  it  were,  the  pri- 
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vate  laboratory  of  agricultural  science;  there  are  per- 
formed, on  a  small  scale,  experiments  on  the  nature 
and  mode  of  culture  of  the  various  objects  of  the  far- 
mer's attention,  and  from  such  experinients  is  derived 
a  slock  of  precious  information  without  which  the 
practical  agriculturist  would  ollen  be  sorely  at  a  loss. 
Another  point  which  is  also  particularly  within  the 
province  of  horticulture,  is  the  acclimation  of  foreij^n 
plants,  disjmsing  them,  by  due  degrees,  to  support  the 
riorors  of  a  climate  under  the  influence  of  which  tliey 
would  have  perished  inevitably  had  not  their  consti- 
tution been  hardened  to  endurance  by  the  enlightened 
care  and  skilful  attention  of  hjrticullure." 

A  superficial  observer,  upon  looking  into  the  "Re- 
port of  Proceedings"  of  the  same  society,  might  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  transactions  of  an  Agricultural, 
rather  than  of  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  mem- 
bers, at  the  very  outset,  directed  thsir  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  "dry  rice,"  and  afterwards,  successive- 
ly, to  that  of  the  mulberry  (for  silk,)  of  the  olive,  of 
the  vine,  &c.  Experiments  were  suggested  and  pre- 
miums offered  for  ameliorations,  and  some  of  the  high- 
est titles  of  the  French  nobility  were  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  candidates  for  these  honors;  amongst  others 
was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  his  majesty,  Louis 
Phillippe  1st. 

What  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  give  some  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  a  Horticultural  Society. — 
Surely  a  science  like  this  is  not  a  vain  one;  a  society, 
the  end  of  which  is  to  produce  these  etlects,  cannot 
be  futile.  Such  pnrsuits  are  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  even  in  the  most  exalted  walks  of  life; 
and  though  it  be  not  the  duty  (for  it  is  not  in  the 
power)  of  every  one  to  put  his  own  hand  to  the  plough, 
yet  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  fur. 
therance  of  an  association  which  has  for  its  object  to 
simplify  and  le::sen  the  labor  of  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  gardener,  to  direct  their  efforts  into  the  proper 
channel  and  remove  obstacles  from  their  path.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  "he  who  succeeds  in  raisino- 
tioo  grains  of  corn  where  only  one  grew  before,  or  he 
■who  can  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  on  a  spot 
which  before  produced  only  one,  deserves  well  of  his 
country" — for  he  does  it  a  real  service. 

I  must  reserve  the  conclusion  of  this  article  for 
another  communication.  I  shall  then  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety will  not  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  or 
so  much  expense  as  seems  to  be  generally  imaoined 

i3***. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Frankjorl,  Pa    Oct.  IS32. 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  derive 
benefit  from  my  e.\perience  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
most  delicious  of  fruits,  str.wveerries;  the  usual 
method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  whether  the  aim  be 
quantity  or  (juality,  I  think  should  be  abandoned,  for 
I  am  fully  satisfied  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
practice  of  planting  strawberries  in  beds  of  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  width,  and  permitting  the  original 
plants  to  produce  others  from  their  runners  or  offsets. 
and  thus  letting  the  bed  become  completely  overrun 
with  vines,  will  be  found,  (at  least  my  experience 
has  taught  me  so)  less  productive  than  keeping  tliem 
in  sepaiate  bunches  or  hills  as  originally  planned.  I 
have  two  beds  of  this  fruit  in  my  garden;  one  is  not 
more  than  20  by  20  feet,  and  the  otiier  is  a  few  feet 
larger.  The  first  contains  370  plants — two  placed  in 
each  hill;  the  hills  at  etjual  distances  of  about  fifteen 
inches— planted  in  the  spring  of  1831,  from  runners 
of  the  previous  summer,  and  in  183-2,  yielded  me,  I 
say  it  with  truth  and  soberness,  vpioards  of  one  pint 
from  each  hill !  These  are  the  globe  hautbois.  The 
second  bed  was  set  out  last  fall,  and  although  the 
quantity  produced  was  not  so  great,  yet  they  were  of 
superior  flavor  and  very  large;  these  are  the  scarlet 
berry.    My  method  of  planting  and  cultivation  is  this: 


The  beds  were  first  dug  in  with  old  stable  manure, 
the  plants  placed  two  in  each  hill  as  before  staled, 
about  15  inches  distant.  As  fast  as  the  runners  or 
offsets  appear  they  are  taken  off  close  to  the  old 
plant — the  beds  kept  clean  of  weeds  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  month  of  September  all  the  old  plants 
are  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  bed  is  then  dug  near  a  spade  deep,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  1  protect  them  during 
winter  by  placing  hog  manure  all  round  the  plants, 
say  about  three  inches  deep,  and  then  hoe  dirt  over 
the  manure  to  prevent  the  action  of  sun  and  rain. — 
In  the  spring  the  manure  is  removed,  and  the  leaves, 
the  growth  of  September  and  October  of  the  previous 
fall,  are  all  taken  off  close  to  the  ground;  for  if  left, 
(when  the  plants  are  kept  in  hills)  they  are  apt  to  rot 
the  summer's  growth  of  stocks.  In  the  early  part  of 
April  they  begin  to  shoot  forth  anew — the  bed  is  then 
dug  as  in  the  fall,  and  a  handful  of  raw  (wood)  ashes 
put  round  the  roots  of  each  plant.  The  plants  thus 
treated  grew  by  the  month  of  July  during  the  past 
summer,  to  the  circumference  of  half  a  bushel;  and 
the  berries  on  the  plants  of  each  hill  fifteen  inches 
apart,  nearly  met  each  other,  so  that  it  required  great 
care  in  walking  between  them.  I  plucked  two  quarts 
from  this  bed  which  averaged  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  second  bed  was  managed  as  the  first; 
but  the  scarlet  are  less  productive  in  their  nature  than 
the  hautbois,  and  being  the  first  summer  of  their  bear- 
ing, a  lar^e  yield  could  not  reasonably  be  anticipated; 
strawberries  raised  in  this  way  are  at  least  double 
the  size  of  those  propagated  in  beds  where  the  plants 
are  suffered  to  send  ofl"  their  runners,  and  they  (the 
former)  all  attain  a  good  size,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  latter;  hence  the  quantity  is  as  much  or 
more,  on  the  same  space  of  ground,  and  the  flavor  is 
far  superior,  inasmuch  as  the  sun  has  full  action  on 
all  the  berries,  and  the  plant  is  ten  fold  more  luxu- 
riant and  strong  in  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  summer  sun  and  rain  on  its  roots.         G.  K.  B. 
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Extract  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
THE  President  and  Directors  of  the  Balti- 
more AND  Ohio  Rail  Road  Companv. 

The  period  having  arrived,  when  the  charter  of 
this  Company  again  requires  that  an  exposition  of  its 
affairs,  should  be  presented  to  the  Stockholders,  the 
President  and  Directors  now  proceed  to  make  their 
Sixth  Annual  Report,  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

The  present  points  of  termination  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  are,  the  City  Block,  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Potomac  river, 
a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  lateral  road  to  the  city  of  Frederick,  three 
and  a  half  miles  more,  making  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Rail  Road  seventy-two  and  a  half  miles. 

At  the  time  of  presenting  the  last  Annual  Report, 
there  had  been  comjileted,  of  the  above  distance,  a 
single  track  on  twenty-five  miles  to  the  forks  of  Pa- 
tapsco;  the  necessity  of  using  the  first  laid  'track  of 
Railway,  on  the  second  division,  however,  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  the  second  track,  confined  the  re- 
gular transportation  of  the  company  to  the  fiist  divi- 
sion, between  Baltimore  and  Ellicotts'  Mills — other 
parts  of  the  Railway  had  also  been  laid  down,  but 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  be  used. 

The  Board  had  always  held  out  the  idea,  to  the 
Stockholders,  that  the  communication,  by  the  Rail- 
way, Would  be  opened  with  the  city  of  Frederick, 
during  the  year  1831:  and  although  the  practicability 
of  this  was  doubted  by  many,  yet  the  great  exertions 
that  were  made  by  the  officers,  agents  and  contrac- 
tors, in  the  service  of  the  company,  efl"ected  the  ob- 
ject, within  the  time  specified,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  December  last,  the  Board  passed,  with  a  train  of 


cars,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Road  to  p'rederick, 
and  formally  opened  it,  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  between 
the  two  chie.''  cities  of  the  state. 

The  Board  cannot  forbear  on  this  occasion,  to  notice 
the  kind  and  hospitable  reception  given  to  them  by 
the  people  of  Frederick,  and  the  sincere  gratification 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  population  of  that 
enterprising  city,  at  the  successful  result  of  the  Com- 
pany's labours  in  the  completion,  thus  far,  of  the 
great  avenue  to  the  West. 

The  main  stem  of  the  Railway  from  the  Monocacy 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  was  not  completed,  so  as  to 
permit  the  regular  use  of  it,  until  the  first  of  April 
last,  when  a  train  of  cars  passed  over  it,  bearjno-  to 
Baltimore,  produce  which  had  descended  the  Potomac. 
Since  that  time  several  warehouses  have  been  erected 
by  individuals  at  the  Point  of  Rocks;  taverns,  dwell- 
ings and  other  improvements  are  rapidly  rising  there, 
and  the  facilities  of  transferring  produce  from  the 
river  to  the  road,  being  for  the  present  sufficient,  the 
boatmen  and  farmers  of  the  country  to  the  West  upon 
the  Potomac,  are  resorting  more  and  more,  daily  to 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  as  the  most  convenient  spot,  from 
which  to  reach  the  Baltimore  market.  When  to  this, 
is  added,  the  travel  for  pleasure  trom  Frederick, — the 
proceeds  of  that  part  of  the  main  stem  between  Mo- 
nocacy and  the  Point  of  Roeks,  are  found  to  consti- 
tute no  unimportant  item  in  the  general  receipts  of 
the  Compnny. 

After  the  completion,  throughout,  of  the  first  track 
of  the  Railway,  to  the  city  of  Frederick,  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  Company  was  employed  upon 
the  second  track;  and  the  Board  have  now  (he  satis- 
faction of  announcing  to  the  Stockholders,  that  the 
entire  line  of  Road,  from  the  Depot  on  Pratt-street,  to 
the  Monocacy,  is  finished  with  two  sets  of  rails. 
The  work  has  been  done  in  a  manner,  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board,  and  creditable  to  those  immediate- 
ly entrusted  with  its  execution.  The  same  charac- 
ter distinguishes  it  throughout.  Every  thincr  is 
equally  well  done, and  the  same  care  has  been  bestow- 
ed upon  those  parts,  which  pass  through  a  wild  and 
thinly  settled  county,  that  is  evident  in  the  more  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  this  city.  Experience  has, 
of  course,  enabled  this  to  be  effected,  at  much  less 
cost,  than  was  incurred  in  the  first  instance;  but,  in 
no  case,  has  there  been  a  sacrifice  of  that  durability, 
and  excellence  of  construction,  upon  which  the  con- 
tinuing utility  of  the  work  is  to  depend.  Since  the 
Railway  has  been  put  down  upon  the  road,  every  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed  upon  maintaining  the  whole, 
in  constant  good  condition,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity, at  any  one  time,  of  large  expenditures  for  de- 
layed repairs,  or  any  intermission  in  the  use  of  the 
road,  >vhile  repairs  may  be  going  on.  In  this  way 
the  Board  feel  confident,  that  the  annual  wear  and 
tear  of  the  load  may  be  reduced  to  an  exceedingly 
small  amount;  and  by  being  equally  divided  among 
successive  years,  be  scarcely  felt  in  estimating  the  net 
revenue  of  the  work. 

The  lateral  Railway  to  Frederick  consists  now  of 
a  single  track,  only  with  a  turnout  and  sideling,  at 
about  half  way  between  the  main  branch  and  the 
Depot.  This  is  found,  as  yet,  to  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  ordinary  transportation.  The  gradua- 
tion, however,  has  been  pre|iared  for  two  tracks, 
whenever  they  shall  be  required. 

Upon  the  main  stem,  from  the  Monocacy  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  there  is  alao  but  one  track  of  Rails 
with  sidelings  and  turnouts.  The  graduation,  how- 
ever, is  completed  for  two  tracks,  and  materials  ne- 
cessary to  construct  the  second,  have  been  prepared, 
and  a  portion  of  them  are  at  convenient  depots  along 
the  line;  so  that  at  any  time,  when  the  trade  and 
travel  require  it,  this  track  can  be  completed  within  a 
month  from  the  date  of  commencing  it.  In  the  mean 
while  the  string  pieces  and  sleepers  are  seasoning  and 
daily  becoming  more  St  for  use. 

There  is  now  completed  a  distance  of  seventy-two 
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and  a  half  miles  of  graduated  Rail-road,  upon  wliicli 
have  been  laid,  including  sidelings,  rails  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  and  a  half  miles  of  single  track — 
upon  the  whole  of  which  an  active  trade  is  daily  car- 
ried on.  In  this  distance, every  mode  ol' construction 
has  been  tried.  The  granite  and  iron  rail — the  wood 
and  iron  on  stone  blocks — the  wood  and  iron  on  wood- 
en sleepers,  supported  by  broken  stone — the  same 
supported  by  longitudinal  ground  sills,  in  place  of 
broken  stone — the  log  rail  formed  of  trunks  of  trees, 
worked  to  a  ^urlace  on  one  side  to  receive  the  iron 
and  supported  by  wooden  sleepers — and  the  wrought 
iron  rail  of  the  English  mode — have  all  been  laid 
down,  and  at  this  time  form  dillerent  portions  of  the 
work.  In  the  trade  which  has  passed  over  this  rail- 
way, every  kind  of  vehicle  adapted  to  Rail-road 
transportation,  has  been  used,  and  every  species  of 
motive  (lower  employed. — Heavily  loaded  cars  ol 
granite  have  been  constantly  drawn  from  near  to,  and 
beyond  Ellicotts'  Mills  to  Baltimore— merchandize 
has  been  conveyed  at  from  four  to  six  miles  the  hour, 
and  passengers  at  from  ten  to  twelve  and  thirteen,  by 
horses;  and  steam  has  been  tried  al  every  velocity, 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles;  and  regularly  used  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  inclined 
planes,  at  an  average  speed  of  from  twelve  to  lilteen 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers — so  that  not  only 
have  the  inodes  of  construction  been  tested,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  data  for  ascertaining  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  road  are  in  possession  of  the  company. 

It  is  a  cause  loo  of  no  liule  gratification  to  the 
Board,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  expenditures,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
have  fallen  considerably  within  the  estimates:  al- 
though these,  when  made,  had  been  considered  as 
low,  with  regard  to  the  work  to  be  executed— the 
character  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion, the  want  of  labour,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  did  not  exist,  or  were  not  felt.  When  the  limit  of 
the  road  was  still  within  a  short  distance  from  Balti- 
more. It  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  super- 
intendents of  graduation  and  construction,  that  iheac- 
tual  cost  is  §19,91^.96  less  than  the  estimates. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  speculation  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Facts  now  stand  in  the  place  of 
opinions — results  in  place  of  calculations.  And  tipon 
afulland  careful  examination,  the  Board  feel  nolics- 
ilalion  in  assuring  tlie  Slockliohlers  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  v:ork  to  its  terminntion  on  the  Ohio,  vpon 
the  plan  first  contemplated  teilh  a  double  trade  of 
rails,  is  perfectly  practicable  within  the  oiis;inal  esti- 
mate of'  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  excluding, 
in  the  average,  the  greater  outlay  vpon  the  first  divi- 
gionof  the  road,  and  this  too  wilhoxit  the  sacrifice  to 
economy  of  any  otie  reqtdsile  of  durability  and  excel- 
lence. 

It  rarely  happens  in  the  execution  ot  great  public 
works,  which  are  to  depend  for  success,  upon  circum- 
stances, whose  future  existence  is  but  a  matter  of  pre- 
sent calculation,  that  the  result  fulfils,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  anticipation  of  the  projectors  and  underta- 
kers: and  most  frequently  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  them,  to  apologise 
for  disappointments,  by  tracing  their  causes  to  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  beyond  the  pow'er  of  prudence  to 
prevent.  During  the  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  it  has  often  been  said,  that  it  would 
share  this  fate  with  most  other  great  works,  underta- 
ken by  individual  enterprize;  and  there  certainly  have 
been  periods  in  the  existence  of  the  company,  when 
surrounded  by  numerous  and  complicated  dilhculties, 
the  fulfilment  of  such  predictions  might  apparently 
seem  not  to  be  improbable.  In  fact,  until  the  first 
grand  division  of  the  road  between  Baltimore  and  the 
Potomac,  was  completed,  no  fair  test  had  been  offer- 
ed, fully  to  ascertain  its  merits,  or  by  which  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  original  anticipations  of  its  impor- 
tance and  value.  This  distance  is  now  completed; 
and  tried  by  the  test  thus  furnished,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail-road  presents  one  of  the  very  few  un- 


dertakings of  public  works  by  private  means,  in 
which  no  reasonable  hope  has  been  disappointed;  but 
in  which  every  expectation  has  been  realized.  The 
adaptation  of  the  Railroad  system  to  general  tralTic, — 
that  point  so  long  disputed,  has  been  lully  and  forever 
set  at  rest.  Kvery  species  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions, lime,  timber,  lumber,  fire-wood,  even  paving 
stone,  have  been  brought  to  Baltimore,  with  profit  to 
those  using  the  road  as  a  means  of  transportation  for 
articles  so  bulky  and  so  cheap:  and  in  return,  and  at 
an  enhanced  toll,  but  with  equally  profitable  results, 
plaster  of  paris,  coal,  boards,  bricks,  and  scrap  iron 
iiave  been  sent  into  the  interior.* 

When  articles  so  varied,  and  some  of  them  of  so 
small  value,  can  be  carried  profitably  to  their  owners, 
and  to  the  company,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  pro- 
fits arising  to  both,  on  merchandize  and  passengers. 
Neither  has  the  sparse  population  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  for  long  distances  passes, — 
nor  its  rugged  character, — had  its  anticipated  eflecl, 
of  rendering  it  comparatively  valueless.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  existence  of  the  road  has  brought  into  use 
articles,  in  this  very  country,  which  were  before  va- 
lueless to  their  possessors — and  forests  and  quarries 
now  furnish  resources  to  the  land  owner,  which,  but 
tor  the  Rail-road,  would  have  fallen  and  rotted  where 
they  stood,  or  remained  forever,  unknown  or  undis- 
turljed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  this  way  the 
profits  of  the  road  have  been  increased  from  sources 
that  were  unthought  of,  when  it  was  projected,  and 
all  this  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year.  It  was  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  experience  of  other 
places,  that  the  facilities  furnished  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  would  increase  the  travel,  between 
the  two  cities,  connected  by  the  Rail-road,  and  the  re- 
sult has  fully  justified  the  anticipation— so  that,  in 
fine,  looking  back  to  the  views  and  plans  of  those, 
who  undertook  the  road,  it  is  difficult  to  find  one,  that 
has  not  been  substantially  gratified  and  carried  into 
effect. 

In  assuming  this  confident  tone  in  their  official  com- 
munication to  their  constituents,  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail-road  Company,  the 
Board  do  not  do  it  lightly,  but  act  under  a  full  sense 
of  their  responsibility  for  the  representations  which 
they  make.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  have  al- 
ready in  their  possession  ample  data  in  undeniable 
facts.  The  road  which  has  been  constructed  by  them, 
is  the  longest,in  the  world.  Circumstances  made  it, 
from  the  commencement,  necessarily  a  series  of  expe- 
riments. Every  mode  of  construction  has  been  tried, 
every  species  of  moving  power  has  been  employed; 
and  every  character  of  produce,  merchandise  and  pas- 
sengers have  been  transported  upon  it.  The  Board, 
therefore  think,  that  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides, 
that  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  within  their 
reach  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  road;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  thus  obtained  that  justifies  the  confidence 
of  their  present  statements. 

Among  the  events  of  the  last  year,  connected  with 
the  progress  of  the  work,  to  which  the  Board  adverts 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riments in  the  use  of  the  locomotive  engine.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  recollected  that  the  unavoidable  curves 
and  ascents  of  the  road,  induced  many  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  steain,  to  any  extent,  was  impracticable; 
and  that  horse  power  must  be  ap]ilied  at  all  events, 
upon  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  road.  A  small 
engine,  however,  constructed  by  Peter  Cooper,  Esq. 
of  New  York,  made  several  trips  up  the  ascents  and 
through  the  curves,  between  Baltimore  and  Ellicotts' 
Mills;  and  an  engine  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers, built  by  Davis  and  Gartner,  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  recently  been  employed,  with  but  little  in- 


[  *  We  have  seen  oyster  shells  also  carried  on  the  Rail- 
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termlsslon,  lor  upwards  of  a  month,  doing  the  entire 
transportation  of  passengers  between  Baltimore  and 
the  loot  of  the  inclined  planes,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles;  travelling,  therefore,  with  a  train  of  cars,  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles  every  day.  Its  construction 
is  novel,  compact,  and  very  simple,  not  liable  to  de- 
rangement; and,  as  experience  has  in  some  degree 
shown,  requiring  few  repairs,  working  without  jar, 
and,  apparently,  with  nearly  as  little  wear  and  tear 
as  if  stationary;  presenting  its  whole  machinery  to 
the  hand  of  the  Engineer,  without  requiring  him  to 
move  from  his  proper  station  on  the  car,  cither  to  see 
it,  or  govern  its  operations,  and  fully  proving  the 
ada|)tation  of  this  road  to  the  use  of  steam  power. 
Satisfactory  as  it  is,  however,  and  independent  as  it 
makes  the  company  of  foreign  aid,  it  is  considered 
but  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  will,  even  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done, 
prove  the  adaptation  of  steam  and  Rail-roads  to  every 
part  of  our  country,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  travel. 

Besides  the  increased  rapidity  of  motion  which 
will  be  tlie  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  steam 
upon  the  railway,  the  Board  are  already  able  to  an- 
nounce, that  it  will  make  a  most  important  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  company.  By  com- 
paring the  expense  per  diem  of  the  locomotive  engine, 
including  the  wages  of  hands,  the  cost  of  fuel,  the 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
engine,  supposing  it  to  become  useless  in  a  given 
time,  with  the  expenses  attending  the  transportation 
by  horse  power,  to  produce  equal  efiVcts;  the  saving 
to  the  company,  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers, has 
been  found  to  be  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  steam. 
This  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  while  the 
traffic  and  travel  on  the  road  continue  rapidly  to  in- 
crease, justifies  the  confidence  of  the  Board  in  their 
anticipations  of  the  profits  and  consequent  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  Board,  while  on  this  subject,  take  occasion  to 
remark,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  steam  on  the  road,  the  opinion  here- 
tofore entertained  and  expressed  of  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  its   location  and  graduation  is  confirmed. 

In  concluding  their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  the  Board 
repeat  their  assurance  to  the  stockholders  of  their  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  final  success  of  the  work,  in 
which  they  are  engaged;  and  it  is  a  source  of  high 
gratification  to  them  now,  after  t'.e  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  raihv.ay  has  been  completed  and  put  into  ac- 
tive operation,  tobeablealso  to  assure  the  stockholders, 
that  no  errors  vitally  aflecting  the  great  interests  of 
the  undertaking,  whether  as  regard.'^  the  location  or 
construction  of  the  road,  have  been  discovered.  Em- 
barking, as  this  company  did,  in  a  new  and  extensive 
undertaking,  involving  numerous  and  complicated  de- 
tails, of  which  little  was  then  practically  known  in 
our  country,  it  could  not  but  be  expected,  but  that 
some  mistakes  would  be  made.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  as  regards  this  company,  these 
mistakes  havebeen  (ew'and  unimportant, and  the  Board 
of  Directors  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  and  profits  of  the  capital  invest- 
ed, proportionate  to  the  increasing  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  two  vast  sections  of  the  country,  which 
will,  by  the  road,  when  completed,  be  indissolubly 
united  together. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

P.  E.  Thomas,  President. 
October  1,  1832. 

DISEASE  IN  CATTLE. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says,  that  a 
malignant  disease  exists  among  the  cattle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kipp's  Bay.  Nine  cows  have  died 
from  one  farm.  One  of  these  had  been  examined, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  blood  found  upon  the  heart, 
the  stagnation  of  which  appeared  to  have  caused 
death. 
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Prices  Ctirrent  in  JS'ew  york,J\oveinber  3. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18a20.  Co(/o»i, New  Orleans. 10^ 

a.  134;  Upland,  lOi  a.lii;  .Alabama,  .10^313 Cotton 

■Buffg-iiig:,  Hemp,yd  ISa  314;["laxl3  a  UJ;  fioi,. Ame- 
rican, 1  a  S.- Flaxseed.  7  bush. clean —  rough,  11 J  a  11 4; 
Flour,  N.  Vork,bbl.6.37  a  6.44;  —Canal,  6.75  a  6.87; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.75  a ;  Kh'd.  city  mills,  6.87  a ; 

country,  6.37  a ;  Alexand'a,  6.62  a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg a — ;   Petersg.  new,  6.37  a  6.50; — Kye  Flour, 

4.62a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.75  a perhhd. 

17.00  a ;    Grain,  Wheat,   North,  l.'.;5  a ;  Vir; 

1.28  a  1.35;  Rye,  North, 82  a  85;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  S2  a 
—;  Barley,  .85  a  .86;  Oals,Sth.  and  Norlh,.42  a  .50; 
Peas, white,  dry,7bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu. 7.00  a  S.uO: Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.374  a  S.50;    prime  5.-J5  a  &.31{; 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,  9  a  — ^  ;  Furk,  mess,    bbl. 

14.00  a  14.50;  prime  1 1.50  a  12.00. 

CHOICE  DEVON  STOCK. 

1  have  for  sale,  for  a  celebrated  breeder,  the  follow- 
ing choice  animals,  at  prices  annexed.  They  are  all 
pure  and  full  bred,  ami  have  not  before  been  offered  for 
sale.  Such  an  opportunity  seldom  occurs  for  procur- 
ing first  rate  stock. 

Two  BULLS  and  six  HEIFERS,  of  various  ages  less 
than  one  year  at  %bO  to  75  each. 

Two  HEIFERS  about  two  years  old,  $75  and  80. 

Several  older  COWS,  in  calf  by  a  full  bred  bull,  $100 
to  125  each. 

One  FULL  BRED  BULL,  three  years  old,  a  fine 
animal,  $150.     Address  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Oliice  and  Seed  Store. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  for  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large — from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  Ihe 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


PLANTATION  FOR  .SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Rose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
lobe  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  for  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  watersof  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient landings  for  shipping  Ihe  crops  to  eitlicr  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  offers  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvements  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
aad  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  n  nts  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command  it. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.,  0.  HORSEV, 

Sept.  7.     St.  PeterivUle,  Fredeiick  Co.  Maryland. 


FINE  FULL  BLOOD  AND  IMIXED  DURHAM 
SHOTHORN  STOCK,  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  supply  to  those  who  may  want  them  several 
full  bred  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Hei- 
fers at  from  $150  to  $300  each  according  to  quality, 
age,  &c.  They  are  generally  in  calf  by  the  celebrated 
bull  liolivar. 

Also,  a  full  bred  bull,  of  the  same  breed,  near  ten 
months  old— a  fine  animal.     Price  $200. 

Also,  a  bull  calf,  five  months  old,  full  bred  also. 
Price  $175. 

Also  several  heifers  of  last  spring  by  a  full  bred  im- 
proved Durham  Shorthorn  Bull  out  of  cows  of  the  Hol- 
stein  and  Bakewell  cross.     Price  $50  to  $75  each. 

.Also,  several  bull  calves,  of  same  age  and  blood,  at 
from  $25  to  50  each.     Address     1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Sept.  21.  Office  Am.  Farmer. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAiMENTAL  TREES. 
The  season  for  transplanting  having  now  arrived  the 
subscriber  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  Trees  of  all 
kinds  that  grow  in  the  United  States.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  his  business,  he  is  determined  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  respect  to  all  reasona- 
ble customers.     Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  office  and  Seed  Store. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  have  on 
hand  a  general  assortment  of  articles  in  the  agricultu- 
ral line.  It  is  their  determination  in  order  to  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  the  improvement  and  careful 
manufacture  of  implements,  and  the  production  of  the 
best  articles  in  their  line,  to  confine  their  sales  to 
cash,  or  for  acceptances  in  town;  with  a  few  excep- 
tions where  arrangements  equally  convenient  are  made 
for  selling  by  wholesale. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. — A  general  assortment  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  warranted  good.  Their  supply  of 
seeds  of  the  present  year's  growth  is  now  coniingin, 
and  in  a  few  days  most  of  the  articles  in  the  seed  line 
will  be  ready  for  sale. — 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c.— The  season  for  transplanting 
fruit  trees  being  nearly  at  hand,  we  invite  those  who 
intend  to  plant  to  send  in  their  orders  early,  which 
will  give  the  best  opportunity  of  filling  them  to  satis- 
faction. Trees  will  be  carefully  packed  so  as  to  carry 
safely',  for  which  reasonable  charges   will  be  made. 


PATENT  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public,  that  in  the 
year  of  1816,  he  commenced  making  improvements  in 
Straw  Cutting  iSlachines,  and  paid  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  that  one  object  for  five  years;  that  in  1821 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  for  his 
IMPROVED  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER,  and 
has  been  manufacturing  them  ever  since;  during  which 
time  he  hasadded  some  valuable  improvements  to  it, and 
turned  out  nearly  five  hundred  machines  which,  have 
given  general,  and  he  believes  universal  satisfaction  to 
iiis  customers,  and  that  he  still  keeps  a  full  supply  of 
them  on  hand  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  viz. 

$25.00,  27.00,  $40,  $45,  $50,  and  $35. 

Extra  knives,       3.50,    3.50,      5,      6,      6,  and   10. 

The  two  first  named  are  too  small  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  suitable  for  a  person  that  keeps  but  two  or 
three  horses  or  cows.  These  machines  are  adapted  to 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  forage,  straight  or  tangled, 
coarse  or  fine,  corn  stalks,  &c.  and  are  simple  and  du- 
rable in  their  construction. 

Determined  as  he  is  to  be  unremitting  in  his  exer- 
tions, he  hopes  to  sustain  the  high  reputation,  he  has 
gained  for  these  machines,  and  to  afford  them  as  low  as 
any  one  can.  He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  IMPROVED  PLOUGHS,  and  every 
other  implement  in  the  Agricultural  line,  which  are 
manufactured  with  care,  and  of  good  materials,  and 
will  be  aUbrded  on  pleasing  terms. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Nov.  9.  Pratt,  between  Hanover  and  Charles  streets. 


WANTED, 

.\t  the  .American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  fure  SEED 
GR.AIN,  and  choice  Domestic  Animals.     Apply  to 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


baIjTiixorz:  z>kicz:s  ctthrbnt. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  supplies  of  flour  continue 
quite  limited  and  the  prices  have  advanced  still  further. 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  fluur  yesterday  was 
$6,124.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  grain  of  all  kinds; 
corn  particularly  is  not  only  unusually  high,  but  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  wheat.  Wood  is  high  on  ac- 
count of  its  scarcity.     Wool  remains  as  at  our  last. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5. 00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red.  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  10  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia .4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.     The  inspec. 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  319  hhds.'Md.;  16  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  1  hhds.  Ken.— total  336  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family  .$6.75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6.25  a  6.374;  city  mills,  5.874  "  6.00; 

city  mills  extra  6.I24  06. 25; Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  60;- 

G  RAIN,  best  red  wheat,  1.124  a  1.17;  white  do  1.20  a  1.25; 
— Corn,  white,  S3  a  84,  yellow  83  a  84;  Rve,  65  a  68 
—Oats,  35  a   36.  —  Beans,  75  n  80  — Peas,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seet  a Timothy,  —  a Or- 

cHARr    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  75  a  874-Lucerne  —  n  374  lb.— 
Barley.-Flaxseeii  1.60  al.62-CoTTON:Va.8al04-Lou. 
9  a  13— A  lab.  8  a.  114-Tenn.  8  n.  II;  N.Car.8  o.ll- 
Upland  Sa  12— Whisket,  hhds.  1st  p.  314  a  — ;  in  bbls. 

324  n  33 Wool,  If'ashed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  46 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  0  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;  quarter  do  16  n  18;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp, Russia, ton, $2 10  a  225;  Country,  dew-rotted,- 
a  7c,  lb.  water-rotted,  7a  8c. — Feathers,  36  a  374;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  4.374,  ground,    1 .60  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00 11  30.00;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5,00  a  5.50— 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a 4.50;  Hickory,  4,50  a  5.00;  Pine, 2.25. 
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Baltimore,  F'riday,  November  16,  1832. 


Herbbmont's  Amkrican  Wine. — We  some  time 
since  meniioned  tlie  fact  ilial  the  excellent  wine  made 
by  Mr.  Ilerbeiiiont  of  Soutli  Carolina,  wliicli  lie  calls 
"Palmyra,"  had  been  found  panicularly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  invalids,  and  preferable  to  all  other  wines 
for  such  purposes.  We  iiavR  now  before  us  a  letter 
from  one  uf  nur  most  respectable  physicians,  to  George 
Fitzhugh,  Esq.  (the  agent  of  Mr.  Jlerbeniont  in  this 
city)  from  which  we  extract  the  following  remarks: 

"The  Herbenionl  wine  which  you  preienled  last 

spring  to  my  patient.  Miss ,  was  highly  useful 

to  her.  It  was  pariiculiirly  well  timed.  The  pa- 
tient was  then  so  weak  as  to  reijuire  wines  and  tonic 
medicines,  and  yet  her  stomach  was  so  irritable  and 
so  productive  of  acid  secretions,  that  every  trial  of 
other  means  had  failed.  Indeed,  until  the  American 
wine  was  used,  every  thing  of  the  kind  seemed  to  be 
rather  injurious  than  profiiable.  This  acted  like  a 
charm;  proving  exceedingly  palaiable  and  nourishing, 
and  at  the  same  lime  serving  as  an  e.\cellcnt  tonic 
medicine,  free  from  acidity.     It  was  so  salutary   that 

^liss  frequently   e.xpressed   her   gratitude  to 

vou— adding  that  she  'had  been  wishing  it  was  grape 
season,  as  you  seldom  forgot  your  friends  in  sickness, 
but  she  now  found  that  your  pure  grape  juice  suited 
her  case  even  better  than  the  fruit.'  " 

The  original  letter  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
Farmer. 

This  testimony  in  favor  of  the  quality  of  the  wine 
made  by  Mr.  Herbemont  is  important,  because  it 
proves  that  not  only  good  wine  may  be  made  in  the 
United  Slates,  but  that  that  wine  is  better  than  the 
imported  article  for  the  purpose  for  which  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  wine  is  used.  It  is  also  appa- 
rent, that  the  qualities  that  render  it  most  useful  for 
medical  purposes,  are  the  very  ones  that  constitute 
the  elements  of  good  w  ine  for  all  purposes.  These 
qualities  consist  of,  first,  purity — perfect  freedom 
from  all  deleterious  admi.\tures;  second,  soundness; 
third,  good  flavor;  and  fourth,  strength,  without  the 
addition  of  alcohol.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
wine  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  invalids  is  also  best 
for  common  use;  or  that  such  as  is  injurious  to  the  weak 
patient  who  requires  stiinulanis  and  tonics,  must  also 
be  more  or  less  so  to  the  robust. 

■yVe  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  fair  experiment  of 
making  wine  is  in  rapid  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
union.  The  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
this  city  have  commenced  operations,  and  planted  a 
thousand  vines  of  the  Herbemont  grape,  and  will! ere 
lontr  give  a  good  account  of  it,  we  doubt  not.  Various 
spirited  individuals  in  our  vicinity  have  also  made 
very  extensive  preparations  for  vineyards  with  a  view 
to  making  wine;  some  of  whom  have  planted  many 
thousand  vines.  They  are  determined  to  give  the 
subject  a  thorough  trial,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  succeed.  Indeed,  from  what  we  have  observed, 
and  our  means  of  information  are  very  extensive,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  very  few  years 
we  shall  make  wine  for  exportation.  Our  failure 
heretofore  has  been  caused  by  our  resorting  to  foreign 
■vines,  and  following  foreign  methods  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  routine,  without  making  due  allowance  for 
the  great  difference  of  climate.  VVe  have  native 
grapes  equal  in  all  respects,  for  the  purposes  of  wine, 
to  any  foreign  grape — such  as  the  Herbemont,  the 
Cunningham,  &.c.  and  we  are  now  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  a  favorable  result  may  be  anticipated 
with  entire  confidence. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  it  has  been  inti- 
mated to  us  that  a  small  quantity  of  Mr.  Herbemont's 
wine  will  be  sent  to  Baltimore  for  sale  in  a  short 
time.  Mr.  H.  has  a  ready  market  for  all  his  wine  at 
home,  but  we  believe  intends  to  send  some  to  this 
market  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  quality  more 
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generally  known,  and  of  encouraging-  others  to  com- 
mence wine  making. 


GEORGIA  COTTON  CROP.     ' 
Mr.  Smith:  Morgan  Co.  Geo.  Oct.  2S,  1832. 

This  is  one  (Morgan  county  I  mean)  of  the  larg- 
est cotton  making  counties  in  the  slate  of  Georgia, 
our  crops  here,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  counties, 
are  miserable.  I  do  ncjt  know  a  planter  who  will 
make  more  than  a  half  crop  of  cotton,  and  the  corn 
crop  is  not  much  better.  I  will  not  myself  make  a 
quarter  of  my  usual  crop  of  cotton.  Many  planters 
will  be  under  a  half  crop,  and  very  few  over.  The 
drought  and  rust  were  too  hard  for  us.  In  Clarke 
county  I  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  cotton. 
It  did  not  want  attendance,  and  we  expect  to  make 
only  sixteen  bags.  Robt.  R.  Harden. 


Alabama  Cottos  Crop. — The  Mobile  Register 
of  the  10th  ult.  giv^  it  as  the  result  of  many  in- 
quiries and  a  great  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject, 
that  the  cotton  crop  of  South  Alabama,  for  the  present 
year,  will  exceed  that  of  the  last,  by  at  least  eight  or 
ten  thousand  bales.  The  Reg:ster  adds  that,  should 
the  season  prove  as  favorable  as  usual,  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  crop,  we  may  calculate  on  at  least  135,000 
bales, — and  should  the  cold  weather  keep  off  as  itdtd 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  140,000  bales  would  not  pro- 
bably be  an  over  estimate  of  the  crop  of  South  Ala- 
bama. 

The  First  S.now!— On  Thursday  last,  we  were 
visited  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  first  of  this  sea- 
son. The  temperature  was  mild,  and  a  heavy  rain 
had  previously  fallen;  consequently,  the  flakes  dis- 
solved as  fast  as  they  fell.  Had  the  air  been  a  few 
degrees  cooler,  and  the  earth  dry,  we  might  have  had 
tolerable  sleighing.*  The  mountains  around  us  have 
been  clothed  in  their  winter  garb  for  two  or  three 
days.  [Lynchburg  Virginian. 

[*  We  had  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  on 
the  same  day — which,  had  there  been  enough  of  it, 
and  had  it  remained  long  enough,  would,  doubtless, 
have  aflorded  "tolerable  sleighing."] 


The  Fi.t. — Great  complaint  is  made  of  the  rava- 
ges of  the  fly,  in  the  early  sown  wheat  of  this  fall; 
and,  what  we  have  never  heard  of  before,  many  in- 
telligent farmers  say  that  they  find  them  in  great 
numbers  destroying  the  early  sown  rye. 

[Lynchburg  Plrginian. 


(From  the  New  York  Commercial  .Advertiser.) 
DAHLIAS. 

Linncean  Botanical  Garden,  ) 
Messrs.  Editors:  Flushing,  Oct.  23,  1832.  J 

Gentlemen, — We  transmit  you  this  day  a  boquet 
containing  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  Dahlias,  and 
when  you  next  visit  us,  will  present  you  with  above 
three  hundred  kinds.  This  magnificent  plant  bids 
fair  to  rival  in  splendor  and  variety  the  far-famed 
tulip  and  the  rose.  Very  many  of.  the  new  varieties 
are  inconceivably  beautiful,  and  possess  striking  pecu- 
liarities, and  indeed  there  seems  a  never-ending  diver- 
sity, both  in  color  and  form.  The  richest  shades  and 
most  varied  hiies,  of  which  nature  is  susceptible,  are 
combined  with  every  diversity  of  shape  and  magni- 
tude, from  the  size  of  a  small  globe,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  to  an  expanded  bloom  twenty  inches 
in  circumference.  Our  collection  combines  the  most 
magnificent  of  every  class,  it  being  a  concentration  of 
the  choicest  and  most  interesting  that  could  be  se- 
lected from  the  six  largest  collections  of  Europe;  and 
the  numerous  amateurs  who  have  examined  the  flow- 
ers will  pronounce  upon  their  variety  and  excellence. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  yet  so  rare  in  Europe,  that 
they  were  charged  at  from  half  a  guinea  to  a  pound 


sterling  for  each  root.  VVe  have  made  critical  notes 
as  to  their  color,  size  and  form,  as  well  as  the  height 
of  the  respective  plants,  and  the  following  is  the  num- 
ber of  varieties: — 13  kinds  of  white,  andSvhite  tinged 
with  pink;  8  of  blush;  34  of  scarlet;  32  of  crimson; 
11  of  lilac;  18  of  rose-colored  and  pink;  22  of  yellow 
and  straw  colored;  23  of  orange  and  bu(T;  20  of  red; 
14  of  mottled,  or  shaded;  7  of  variegated  and  striped; 
7  of  ruby-colored;  (i  of  violet;  37  of  purple;  22  of 
anemone  flowered;  14  of  globe-flowered;  32  of  dark 
morone,  and  blackish-flowered.  There  are  about  fifty 
of  the  superior  Dwarf  varieties,  which  are  now  con- 
sidered most  interesting  by  connoisseurs. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

VVm.  Prince  &  Sons. 
S^  Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  the  flowers 
arrived.  They  are  contained  in  three  magnificent 
bunches,  each  of  which  is  large  enough  for  a  nosegay 
for  the  largest  giantess  seen  by  the  veracious  Gulliver. 
The  first  contains  fifty  varieties;  the  second  and  third 
contain  probably  as  many  of  mixed  varieties.  We 
tender  our  thanks  for  them.  People  should  always 
take  good  care  of  their  editors,  as  well  as  clergymen! 


TEAK  TREE. 

Treasury  Department,  Sept.  18,  1832. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received  some 
seeds  of  the  teak  tree,  recently  brought  from  Calcutta 
by  Capt.  Land.  The  great  value  of  the  timber  parti- 
cularly for  ship  building,  renders  the  introduction  of 
this  tree  into  the  United  States  an  object  of  interest. 
And  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  successfully  cultivat- 
ed in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
a  few  of  the  seeds  will  be  transmitted  to  any  gen- 
tleman who  may  be  willing  to  make  the  trial. 


CATTLE. 

We  understand  that  oxen  for  the  stall  have  been 
sold  in  this  vicinity  at  froin  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  hun- 
dred. Farmers  who  have  good  cattle  intend  to  get  §5, 
but  feeders  do  not  intend  to  give  quite  so  much. — 
Thitty  or  forty  three  and  four  years  old  steers  from 
Vermont,  fit  for  the  butcher,  were  recently  disposed 
of  in  Hatfield  and  other  towns,  at  about  $4  per  hun- 
dred. We  are  informed  that  ordinary  beef  for  bar- 
relling brings  $3.50  in  Albany. — Hamp.  Gazette. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

LivERPoor,,  Oct  2. 

Cotton. — 1000  bales  are  the  estimated  sales  of  cot- 
ton to-day.  There  are  reported  200  Brazils.  Per- 
nams,  95d;  Maranhams,  9d  to  9  5-8d;  and  about  800 
in  American  descriptions,  from  64d  to  7  5-8d;  Sea 
Islands,  from  12^d  to  15d. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Oct.  2. 

At  this  morning's  market  there  was  a  middling  at- 
tendance of  dealers,  but  the  show  of  samples  of  new 
wheat  being  very  large  and  pressed  anxiously;  they 
held  off  from  buying  till  the  close,  when  a  few  retail 
purchases  were  made  at  5  lOd  a  6  4d  for  raw,  and  63 
a  (is  lOd  for  prepared,  being  3d  a  4d  per  70  lb.  under 
last  Tuesday's  prices;  for  old  there  were  no  inquiries, 
and  prices  can  hardly  be  quoted.  New  oats  dull,  and 
Id  lower,  the  highest  being  2s  6d.  Old  quite  ne- 
glected, as  also  beans,  and  Indian  corn.  There  was 
a  slow  retail  trade  in  flour,  at  423  a  45s  for  new,  and 
453  a  47s  for  old.  Oatmeal,  too,  went  with  difficulty 
at  24s  a  25s  and  203  a  21s  per  load. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Oct.  3. 

2,500  bales  is  the  estimated  quantity  of  cotton  sold 
to-day,  viz:  500  in  Brazils,  Pernams,  at  9  to  9id; 
and  Bahias  at  8d  to  Sid;  and  2000  in  American  de- 
scriptions, from  63d  to  Sid. 

Oct.  4. — The  transactions  in  the  cotton  market 
to-day  amount  to  1,500  bales,  and  comprise  60  Ma- 
ranhams at  9id;  150  Egyptians,  8  5-8d  to  9id;  and 
about  1,300  in  American  descriptions, from  6Jd  to  7td. 
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AGHICUI.TVRE- 


(From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 
MARL  AGAIN. 

Messrs.  Editors:— In  a  former  number  of  your  pa- 
per, I  read  with  pleasure,  a  communicalion  from  Mr. 
Ruffin  of  Prince  George,  in  reply  to  the  queries  of 
"Henrico,"  respecting-  an  earth  which  contains  vari- 
ous impressions  of  marine  shells,  the  impression  alone 
remaining,  while  the  shells,  which  served  as  the  mold 
to  the  earth  as  it  were,  have  entirely  disappeared.  I 
am  acquainted  with  various  localities  of  this  earth,  and 
no  specimen  that  1  have  examined,  has  the  slightest 
effervescence  with  an  acid,  although  abounding  with 
impressions  of  shells  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  If 
it  contains  lime,  it  must  be  attracted  by  some  acid, 
that  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  it  than  the  muriatic, 
for  this  acid  will  not  disengage  it.  Where  it  has 
been  chiefly  observed  by  me,  it  presents  itself  a  little 
higher  up  the  country,  than  the  deposites  of  shells, 
and  nearer  the  granite  ledge  of  rocks,  but  still  below 
it.  I  know  of  no  body  of  shell  marl,  nor  indeed  of 
this  earth  with  the  impressions,  to  the  west  of  the 
granite  ledge  of  rocks,  which  constitute  the  falls  of 
our  rivers.  To  one  locality  I  will  refer  you,  which 
you  can  examine  in  any  of  your  daily  walks.  As  you 
descend  the  hill  in  Richmond,  on  which  the  Gover- 
nor's house  stands,  you  will  find,  about  half  way 
down,  on  your  right  hand,  a  body  of  bluish  earth, 
tinged  with  yellow,  in  which  these  impressions  are 
to  be  seen.  I  have  never  tested  a  specimen  from  that 
locality,  but  presume,  like  others  which  I  have  tried, 
where  the  impressions  of  shells  were  more  numerous, 
it  will  not  effervesce  with  an  acid.  Mr.  Ruffin  con- 
siders the  earth  in  question,  the  same  with  what  he 
terms  gypseous  earth,  and  speaks  of  it,  as  containing 
gypsum,  in  small  transparent  crystals,  or  in  powder 
resembling  white  sugar  in  appearance.  If  thesecrys- 
tals  are  to  be  found  in  what  has  fallen  under  my  ex- 
amination, they  have  escaped  my  observation.  The 
author  of  the  "Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,"  1  am 
sure  has  the  scientific  qualifications,  and  I  hope  the 
leisure  and  willingness  to  prosecute  this  subject  far- 
ther for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  farmers. 

The  main  point  to  be  ascertained,  as  I  conceive,  is, 
whether  the  earth  in  question  containing  these  nume- 
rous impressions  of  shells,  but  not  effervescing  with 
an  acid,  and  thereby  showing  it  contains  no  lime,  is 
valuable  as  a  manure;  and  would   pay  for  the   labor 
and  time  expended  in  hauling  out,  and  spreading  on 
our  exhausted  fields.  My  conjectures,  hastily  formed, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  analysis  or  application  to 
the  land  as  a  means  of  improving  the  soil,  are,  that 
the  earth  in  question  is  a  mere  clay,  that  has  imbibed 
the  forms  of  shells,  which  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
by  the  action  of  water,  or  some  other  operating  cause 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  with  them  all  traces 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime.     I   have  seen  similar  im- 
pressions of  shells  on  a  sandstone  rock  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  the  sandstone  not  presenting  the  least 
vestige   of  lime.     Impressions  of  leavts,   and  other 
vegetable   substances  are  to  be  seen  on   the  slate, 
which  is  found  In  our  coal  pits,  and  impressions   of 
fish  and  insects  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  mineralogists,  while  the  leaves  and  fish,  bone 
and  all,  have  entirely  disappeared.     It  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact,  ascertained   by  the   practice  of  many 
experienced  and  judicious  farmers,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  land  has  an  undoubted  tendency  to  im- 
prove it;  and  I   conjecture  it  is  to  the  carbonate  of 
lime  contained  in  the  shells,  that  Mr.  Ruffin  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  been  using  what  we  term 
marl  in  this  part  of  the  country,  (but   which  more 
properly  speaking  is  a  collection  of  shells  imbedded  in 
sand  or  clay,  or  crag,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed 


carbonate  of  lime,  and  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  no 
lime  can  be  discovered  in  this  earth,  which  has  va- 
rious impressions  of  shells  in  it,  it  would  seem  that 
it  cannot  have  the  same  tendency  to  fertilize  the  soil 
that  lime  would.  It  being  a  clay,  it  would  have  the 
effect  with  any  other  clay,  without  impressions,  to 
alter  and  improve  the  texture  of  silicious  soils,  which 
have  too  little  adhesion.  I  know  of  no  gentleman 
having  used  pure  clay  with  this  view;  if  there  be 
any  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  would  confer  a 
favor  by  communicating  the  result  of  his  experiment 
to  the  public. 

A  word  to  Mr.  Ruffin — I  consider  his  Essay  on  Cal- 
careous  Manures   a    most  valuable  work,  and    one 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  farmer. — 
From  it  1  have  derived   much  information  and  satis- 
faction, and  beg  to  tender  him  my  thanks.     There  is 
one  subject,  however,  which  I  wish  ho  had   treated 
with  rr.ore  precision,  and  have  cleared  away  some  of 
the  mist  which  surrounds  it:  I  allude  to   marling  in 
England.     In    note    G,   appendix,   page   207  of  his 
Essay,  he  says,  "the  following  quotations  will  show 
that  the  term  marl  is  frequently  applied  in  Britain  to 
clays  containing  no  known  or  certain   proportion  of 
calcareous    earth — that   when    calcareous    earth    is 
known  to  be  contained,  it  is  seldom  relied  on   as  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  manure."     Now,  although  I 
admit  great  obscurity  prevails  in  most  of  the  English 
authors,  who  treat  on  the  subject  of  marl,  yet  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  clear   to  my  mind,  they  value  such 
marl   and  clay  as  effervesce  with  acids,  more  highly 
than  such  as  do  not.  If  the  application  of  clay,  which 
contains  no  lime  to  a  silicious  soil,  will  produce  more 
benefit  than  the  application  of  shell  marl,  I   should 
like  to  be  certainly  informed  of  the  fact;  for,  I  am  at 
this  moment  using  every  exertion  to  apply  shell  marl 
as  extensively  as  I  can  to  my  land,  and  reject  the  use 
of  the   clay    with    numerous  impressions  of   shells, 
which  "Henrico"  speaks  of,  and  pure  clay  free  from 
impressions,  both  of  which  I  have  in  great  abundance, 
and  shall  continue  to  use  the  shell  marl,  until   I   am 
convinced  that  the  other  substances  would  produce  a 
greater  improvement.     I  hope  Mr.  Ruffin  will  allow 
me  to  cill  his  attention  to  one  or  two  quotations.     At 
page  215,  appendix,   he  says,  "it  is  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  clay    was  thought  most   service- 
able, as  Mr.  Rodwell  says:  Clay  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  marl  on  those  sandy   soils,  some  of  which 
are  loose,  poor,  and  even  a  black  sand." — In  the  very 
next  sentence,  which  Mr.  R.  does  not  quote,  this  Mr. 
Rodwell  goes  on  to  observe:  "By  clay  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  grey  clayey  loam,  some  of  it  brick  earth,  and 
all  has  witli  vinegar  a  small  effervescence."     Thereby 
showing  that  the  clay  contains  lime,  and  is  in  efl'ect, 
a  genuine  marl;  for,  Thompson  in  his  chemistry  de- 
fines marl  to  be  "a  mixture  of  carbonate   of  lime  and 
clay."     At  page   SOI,  Young's  Farmer's  Calendar, 
12th  edition,  London,  1822,  it  is  observed:  "Marl  is  of 
various  sorts,  and  lies  in    various    strata;    in    some 
places  it  is  a  soft,  fat,  soapy  substance;    in  others, 
it  is  hard  as  chalk,  which    are  called   stone    marls; 
sometimes  you   find  it  white,  sometimes  grey,  also, 
blue,  yellow  and   a  dark  brown.     In    some   counties 
you  have  shell  marl,  which  is  composed  of  nothing 
but  decayed  shells;  but  the  general  circumstances  in 
which  all  true  marls  agree,  and  which  denote   them 
to  be  real,  is  the  effervescence  with  acids;"  and  far- 
ther on,  the  same   page.  Young  observes:  "When 
marl  is  not  to  be  had,  clay  in   many   places  is  to  be 
found  at  a  moderate  depth.     This  manure  has  few  of 
the  qualities  by  which  marl  is  to  be  known,  but  yet 
it  works  wonderful  improvements  on  many  soils.     In 
some  light  lands,  it  has  been  preferred  by  many  very 
good  farmers  to  indifferent  sorts  of  marl.     But  the 
great  point  concerning  clay  is  not  so  much  the  com- 
parison with,  as  the  use  of  it,  where  no  marl  is  to  be 
had.     About   sixty  or  seventy  loads  an  acre,  at  the 
same  expense  as  of  marl,  will  work  an  improvement 


England,)  must  attribute  the  improvement  of  their 

farms.     If,  then,  the  ingredient  of  marls  on  which     great  enough  to  show  how  much  mistaken  those  men 

their  fitness  for  agricultural  purposes  depends,  is  the  |  are,  who  think  nothing  but  the  finest  marls  worthy  of 


attention."     In  Anderson's  Essays  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, 3d  edition,  Dublin,  1779,  vol.  1st,  page  320,  he 
observes:  "The  reader  may  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  calcareous  matler   contained  in  the  marl    by  the 
same  process  already  described  for  trying  limestone; 
and  thus  compare  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  lime  and- 
marl  in  any  case.     For,  this  is  always  in  proportioa 
to  the  calcareous  matter  contained  in  either."     Far- 
ther on,  the  same  author  remarks,  page  325:  "Shell 
marl  is  always  found  in  low  places,  that  either  are  or 
have  been  covered   with  water.     It  is,  therefore,   a 
pure  calcareous  matter,  without  any  other  mixture 
than  the  mud  and  other  sediments  thatmay  havesunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  the  ponds  where  it  has 
been  formed.     As  the  proportion  ol  the  sediment  that 
may  have  mixed  with  the  shells  may  be  very  differ- 
ent indifferent  situations,  this  kind  of  marl,  like  all 
others,  may  be  more  or  less  pure,  and  of  consequence 
of  greater  or  smaller  value  to  the  farmer."     Here  we 
are  told  that  the  shell  marl  itself,  which  Mr.  Ruffin 
uses,  is  of  greater  or  smaller  value  in   proportion  to 
the   carbonate  of  lime  it  contains.     In    Sinclair  on 
Husbandry,  3d  edition,  Edinburgh,    page   203,   he 
says:  "Dr.  Coventry  remarks,  that  the  value  of  most 
marls  is  nearly  in  pioportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  or 
calcareous  earth  in  their  composition." — Farther  on, 
"Clay  marls,  however,  are  often  very  weak  and  im- 
pure; hence  it  often  requires  sixty,  and  in  some  cases 
even  eighty  tons  of  marl,  to  supply  seven,  or  eight 
tons  of  the  carbonate  of  lime."    Here  the  object  must 
be,  to  add  lime  to  the  soil,  and  not  clay.     But  enough 
of  quotations!     Mr.   Ruffin  in   his  note,  and  in  the 
body  of  his  Essay,  page   100,  I  apprehend,  rather 
adds  to  the  doubt,  whether  clay  or  marl  is  preferred 
in  England;  and  may  perhaps  be  the   unwilling  in- 
strument of  leading  some  of  his  brother  farmers  astray, 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  far  from  his  intention.     And  al- 
though Young  says,  in  the  above  extract,  "In   some 
light  lands,  clay  has  been  preferred  by  many  very 
good  farmers  to  indifferent  sorts  of  marl,"  yet  I  think 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  would    lead  one  to 
prefer  good  marl,  to  a  clay,  that  did  not  effervesce. — 
Clay  may  render  a  chalky  soil  less   calcareous,  but 
we  have  no  such  soils  in  this  country;  all  our  lands 
hereabouts  at  least  are   deficient   in   lime;  moreover, 
pure  clay  is  a  manure  for  light  land  alone,  while  marl 
improves  both  stiff  and  light  soils.     I  should  suppose 
that  "Henrico"  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention 
chiefly  to  those  beds  of  marl,  where  the  shells  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance.     This   he   may  do 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  his  land  will 
rapidly  improve  by  the  application.     At  some  leisure 
time,  he  might  cover  an  acre  or  two,  with  the  blue 
earth,  in  which  the  prints  of  various  shells  are  to  be 
found;  let  him  wait  the  result,  and  watch  the  effect; 
for,  after  all,  actual  experiment  will  prove   the  most 
satisfactory  test.     I  commenced  with  the  intention  of 
being  as  brief  as  possible,  but  find  I  have  got  into  a 
long  dissertation,  and  must  apologize  to  you,  for  the 
waste  of  your  time  and  space.  M. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  BARLEY  AND  PEAS. 

JVesUrn,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  IS32. 
Mr.  Editor — It  my  misfortune  to  live  in  this  ru- 
ral part  of  the  world,  where  1  have  not  the  privilege 
of  observing  the  practices  of  skilful  and  scientific 
farmers,  for  my  own  iiupruvement.  I  came  into  this 
country  two  years  since,  and  have  cleared  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  heavy  timbered  land,  and  now 
wish  to  receive  the  fruit  of  ray  labor  in  I  he  cultivation 
of  my  farm,  by  pursuing  the  most  profitable  rotation 
of  crops.  I  wish  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  whether  barley  and  peas  are 
considered  sure  and  profitable  crops;  likewise,  what 
varieties  of  each  are  considered  best,  and  what  soil 
is  most  congenial  to  their  growth.  If  you  or  some  of 
your  correspondents  will  give  answers  to  the  above,  it 
will  much  oblige  A  You^■o  Farmeb. 
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Barley  thrives  best  in  a  moist,  cool  cliniiite,  upon  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry. — English  wri- 
ters say,  "dry  and  warm,"  but  it  must  be  understood, 
that  the  difference  in  climate  and  soil  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  will  allow  of  this  difference  of  ex- 
pression, and  yet  both  mean  much  the  same  thing. 
Barley,  like  oats,  is  easily  atTected,  when  upon  thin, 
dry  soils,  b)-  drouth.  There  are  a  groat  number  of 
varieties  of  barley,  some  of  which  are  sown  in  the 
fall,  and  are  called  winter  barley;  others  are  sown  in 
the  spring;  the  latter  is  mostly  cultivated  in  this 
country,  being  considered  most  profitable.  There  are 
also  several  varieties  of  spring  barley,  but  we  believe 
the  variety  known  as  the /o;i^carf(/,  gives  the  great- 
est crop — it  may  be  known  by  the  flat  appearance  of 
the  ear,  others  having  a  square  shape  like  wheat. 
The  quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre  should  be 
varied  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land,  and  may 
be  stated  at  from  two  to  three  bushels,  weak  soils  re- 
quiring more.  Where  soil  and  climate  are  favorable 
to  its  growth,  the  crop  may  be  counted  at  from  thirty 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre — its  price  depends  upon  its 
proximity  to  a  market,  as,  being  cheap  grain,  it  will 
not  bear  long  transportation. 

Peas  are  raised  but  little  at  present  in  this  section 
of  country,  except  as  a  preparatory  crop  before  wheat; 
and  even  then  we  do  not  consider  thein  as  profitable 
as  potatoes.  The  varieties  cultivated  mostly  by  far- 
mers are  the  small  June  peas,  the  marrowfat,  green 
and  black  eyed  peas — the  two  latter  varieties  com- 
mand the  greatest  prices  in  the  New  York  market. 
Most  of  the  peas  raised  in  Western  New  York  are 
fed  to  hoirs,  either  from  the  ground  witliout  threshing 
or  threshed;  they  are  soaked  or  ground  with  corn. 
Hogs  thrive  well  upon  them,  but  they  are  not  suita- 
ble food  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of  fattening. 
[Editor  Genesee  Farmer. 


Wheatland,  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society. 
[We  publish  the  following  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
our  southern  readers  an  idea  of  the  mode  and  expense 
of  cultivating  corn  and  potatoes  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  though  the 
method  of  cultivation  may  be  generally  advanlageous- 
lyiroitated  in  the  middle  and  southern  states, the  ex- 
penses, unfortunately,  cannot  be  approximated  to  "by 
a  long  shot."  Mr.  Harmon  estimates  the  expense 
of  manure  "at  one  shilling  per  load,"  (1-25  cents)  and 
spreading  dung  and  ploughing  at  #1.50  per  acre.  We 
should  be  glad  to  get  our  ground  manured  and  plough- 
ed for  even  double  this  cost.] 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
On  the  Cultvre  of  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Wheatland  .Agricultural  Society,  that  I  give  my 
views  on  the  raising  of  corn  and  potatoes,  I  would 
offer  the  folloiving: 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  dung,  or  about  the 
first  of  May,  I  haul  out  my  barn  yard  and  hog  manure 
on  to  clover  sod,  twenty  loads  jier  acre.  On  the  lOlh 
of  May  I  spread,  and  plough  the  dung  under  that  I 
spread  each  day.  Plough  to  the  depth  of  seven  inches. 
Twenty  loads  of  the  coarsest  straw  dung,  evenly 
spread,  will  not  be  much  in  the  way  of  the  plough. 
As  soon  as  your  field  is  ploughed  harrow  with  a  light 
harrow,  about  three  acres  per  day  with  one  team,  then 
mark  three  feet  and  a  half  apart.  I  make  use  of  a 
marker  made  with  a  slick  for  a  head  long  enough 
for  three  teeth,  with  fills.  A  man  with  a  horse  will 
mark  ten  acres  in  half  a  day.— The  20th  May,  I  plant 
across  the  marks,  three  feet  and  a  halfapart;  plant  the 
twelve  rowed  yellow,  not  more  than  four  kernels  in  a 
hill,  with  one  qunrt  of  pumpkin  seeds  per  acre.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  is  up  so  as  to  follow  the  row,  com- 
mence with  the  shovel  plough;  turn  furrows  in  the 
row,  and  so  as  near  the  corn  as  possible  and  not  cover 
it  up.  In  two  weeks,  go  over  it  the  other  way,  with 
the  shovel  plough;  and  two  weeks  after,  take  the 


common  plough  and  go  through  the  other  way,  two 
furrows  to  the  row;  turn  the  furrows  to  the  corn.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  is  nearly  all  ghr/.ed,  cut  with  the 
sickle  at  the  gunmd,  and  shock  it  as  you  cut  it,  about 
one  hundred  hills  in  a  shock,  and  tie  the  tops  with  a 
stalk.  About  the  first  of  October,  husk  and  bind  the 
stalks,  and  let  the  corn  lie  on  the  ground  three  or  four 
days;  then  crib;  the  stalks  to  be  drawed  and  stacked. 
i  sow  wheat  after  corn,  and  seed  with  clover  in 
March.  The  ground  should  be  ploughed  where  the 
shocks  stand.  I  go  through  and  cut  three  rows,  then 
plough  and  set  the  corn  on;  and  after  the  corn  is  all 
cut  and  shocked,  plough  and  sow  wheat,  three  pecks 
per  acre,  flint  wheat. 

I  plant  about  one-eighth  of  my  ground  to  corn. 
The  expense  of  raising  corn  in  this  way  will  cost  as 
follows  for  ten  .acres: 

'20  loads  of  manure  at  one  shilling  per  load. 
Tliere  will  be  a  drawback  of  one-halt  of 
the  manure  that  will  remain  for  the  next 
crop.     Say   100  loads  at   124   cents  per 
load,  fl;12  50 

Spreading  dung  and  ploughing  |1  50  per  acre,    15  00 
Harrowing,  50  cents  per  acre,  5  00 

Seed  corn  and  pumpkin  seeds,  1  25 

Ploughing  three  limes,  at  374  cents  per  acre,     1 1  25 
Cutting  and  shocking,  75  cents  per  acre,  7  50 

Husking  and  cribbing,  $2~pM  acre,  20  00 

Drawing  and  stacking  stalks,  20  loads,  3  12 

Drawing  pumpkins,  10  loads,  1  25 

Marking  the  ground,  50 

The  expense  on  10  acres,  or  $7  73  per  acre,  $77  37 

The  amount  raised  on    10  acres,  at  35  bushels 

per  acre,   350  bushels,  at  44  cents  per 

bushel,  .  <J143  00 

20  loads  of  stalks,  at  J2  per  load,  40  00 

10  loads  of  pumpkins^  at  $1  per  load,  10  00 

$193  00 
Amounting  to,  per  acre,  J19  30 

Expense,  7  73 

Net  profit,  per  acre,  $1 1  57 

For  my  potato  crop,  prepared  as  for  corn, 
manure  and  ploughing  and  harrowing  per 
acre,  p  25 

For  12  bushels  seed,  at  25  cents  per  bushel  3  00 

Two  ploughings,  per  acre,  75 

Cutting  and  planting  in  drills,  per  acre,  4  00 

Digging,  per  acre,  C  00 

Expense  of  crop,         §10  00 
The  amount  raised,  150  bushels,  at  25  cents,    )J37  50 

Net  profit,  per  acre,         j521  50 
I  think  the  lady  whites  and   the  large  pale  blue, 
for  yielding  and   quality,  are  before  any  that  I  have 
raised.  Rawson  Harmon,  Jr. 

Wheatland,  Oct.  13,  1S32. 


HORTZCUI.TURI:. 


(From  the  Baltimore  American.) 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, — Under  favor,  1  s.hall  now  proceed  to 
close  my  remarks  on  the  formation  of  a  Horticultural 
Society. 

Since  my  last  communication,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  sentiments  of  several  gentlemen 
on  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  now  to  be  surmounted,  is  the  want  of  an  in- 
terchange of  views  amongst  those  who  are  mostly  in- 
terested in  the  conclusion  of  this  business.  Every 
one  with  whom  I  have  conversed  seems  to  feel  the 
want  of  such  an  association,  every  one  wishes  that 
we  had  a  Society,  but  no  one  seems  inclined  to  come 
forward  and  begin  the  work.  Many  are  withheld 
by  the   fear  of   meeting   with  difficulties,  most   of 


which  are  imaginary  ones.  Some  think  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  large  sums  of  money,  (no  easy 
matter)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  complete  Garden 
and  Nursery  with  hot-houses  and  the  other  et  ceteras 
of  such  an  establishment.  Now,  it  is  not  only  not 
necessary  that  the  Horticultural  Society  should  have 
its  own  garden,  but  many  competent  judges  enter- 
tain doubts  of  the  expediency  of  encumbering  a  socie- 
ty with  one.  Without  multiplying  proofs  on  this 
point,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  opi- 
nion of  a  man  whose  enlightened  zeal  and  well  di- 
rected labors  have  done  much  for  the  advancement 
both  of  Horticultural  and  Botanical  science;  I  mean 
the  editor  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Magazine,  John 
C.  Loudon,  Esq.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations 
inade  concerning  the  management  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  this  gentleman  was 
called  on  for  his  opinion,  which  he  gave  as  follows: — 

"I  consider  that  the  Horticultural  Society  has  no 
more  occasion  for  a  garden  than  the  Society  of  Arts 
has  for  a  workshop  or  manufactory.  No  society  ought 
to  attempt  any  thing  which  can  be  done  by  individu- 
als. There  is  nothing  that  has  been  attempted  by  the 
society  that  could  not  have  been  better  done  by  indi- 
vidual gardeners  and  nurserymen.  Instead  of  col- 
lecting and  cultivating  all  the  fruits,  with  a  view  to 
naming  them,  if  the  society  had  offered  handsome 
premiums  to  the  nurserymen  and  arranged  with  a 
different  nurseryman  or  other  gardener,  commercial, 
private  or  amateur,  tor  every  different  fruit,  all  the 
fruits  would  have  been  collected  and  named,  and 
might  have  been  published  by  the  society  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  expense  now  incurring  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. I  should  say  the  same  thing  as  to  culinary  ve- 
getables, flowers,  and  experiments  of  every  kind; 
firmly  adhering  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  acting  as  a  stimidus  to  others  and 
entering  into  no  details  of  itself." — Gard.  Mag.  vol. 
6,  p.  248. 

A  little  farther  on,  after  showing  the. erroneous  me- 
thod which  had  been  followed  in  the  management  of 
the  garden,  he  adds,  "The  garden,  in  my  opinion, 
might  be  given  up  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
advancement  of  Horticulture." — Ibid. 

We  may  certainly  conclude,  ab  actu  adposse,  that 
a  garden  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  a  society,  for  the  Provincial  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  speak  of  those  nearer  home,  at  Phila- 
delphia, &c.  exist,  and  are  very  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  exist,  yet  they  have  no  gar- 
dens of  their  own:  our  community  may  enjoy  the 
saine  advantages  without  going  to  more  expense. 
The  funds  of  the  society  may  be  better  employed, 
they  should  be  husbanded  in  order  to  provide  pre- 
miums for  those  who  effect  any  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  and  afterwards  to  erect  a  Hall  of  As- 
sembly and  form  a  Library ,  and  though  these  two 
last  objects  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  yet  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately. 

But  how  are  any  funds  to  be  raised  at  all?  By  a 
trifling  annual  contribution  from  each  member:  I  say 
a  trifling  one;  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultu- 
ral Society  is  fixed  at  </i?tc  dollars, — that  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  two  dollars  per  annum  with  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  five  dollars.  These  are  trifling  sams, 
not  burdensome  to  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  useful  in  forming  those  "masses"  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's  Historiettc,  without  which  we  must 
not  hope  to  obtain  great  and  satisfactory  results. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  simple.  Take  for  example  the  "Pro- 
ceedings on  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society, " 

"On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  1829,  a 
meeting  of  sixteen  gentlemen  was  convened,  at  the 
office  of  Z.  Cook,  Jr.  Congress  street,  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  a  Horticultural  Society,  when  the 
Hon.  Jno.  Lowell  of  Roxbury,  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and    Z.   Cook,   Jr.    appointed    Secretary.    It    was 
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then  voted  that  Messrs.  H.  A,  S.  Dearborn,  Z.  Cook, 
Jr.  and  S.  Downer  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws."  Five  other  genllemen  were 
then  appointed  a  "committee  to  obtain  subscribers." — 
Constitution,  &c.  p.  7  and  8. 

On  the  nth  March  a  second  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  tine  draft  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  was 
read  and  adopted.  Application  was  then  made  to  the 
Legislature;  on  the  lith  of  June  of  the  same  year 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  was  established. 

Why  may  not  we  do  the  same?  Can  we  not  find 
among  us  sixteen  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public  good, 
ready  to  come  forward  at  the  call  of  the  public  and 
set  their  hands  to  this  good  work?  We  hope  so.  Let 
our  fellow-citizens  think  seriously  of  this:  let  them 
think  of  the  incalculable  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  so  desirable  an  institution,  advantages  which 
will  be  enjoyed  by  themselves  and  by  their  posterity; 
let  them,  I  say,  reflect  seriously  on  these  things:  then 
put  into  one  scale  the  paltry  pittance  which  will  be 
drawn  from  each  individual  purse,  and  into  the  other, 
the  benefits  I  have  spoken  of,  and  after  this,  let  them 
decide  whether  they  will  sacrifice  all  these,  aye,  and 
their  honor  too,  "for  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped 
thus!" 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  done  and  I  ought  perhaps 
to  apologize  for  having  drawn  so  largely  upon  your 
patience:  but  let  the  urgency  of  my  subject  be  my 
excuse.  I  wish  that  in  so  noble  a  cause,  Ihe  pen  had 
been  wielded  by  an  abler  hand;  I  could  offer,  at  best, 
but  a  few  imperfect  hints,  which  the  judgment  of 
your  readers  will  readily  seize;  but  if  my  feeble  ef- 
tbrts  have  induced  any  of  my  fellow-citizens  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  this  important  subject,  I  shall  feel 
myself  amply  rewarded.  Yet  I  hope  they  will  not 
content  themselves  with  thinking  about  it,  but  be 
prepared  to  act  when  the  occasion  shall  present  itself. 
Let  them  do  this  and  a  society  will  soon  be  establish- 
ed; the  reproach  which  has  clung  to  us,  already  too 
long,  will  be  wiped  away;  the  enterprizin;;  spirit  of 
our  citizens  will  no  longer  be  frittered  away  in  indi- 
vidual eflbrts,  but  their  energies  directed  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  association  will  produce  effects  which 
will  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  Monumental  city 
and  her  public  spirited  inhabitants.  D*". 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
MANDRAKE  OR  MAY  APPLE. 

Falls  of  Xiagara,  U.  V.  Sept.  SO. 

The  mandr;ike  or  May  apple  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  all  the  woods  and  shady  grounds  round  this 
neighborhood,  nor  does  it  appear  to  thrive  best  in  any 
particular  soil  or  clay  loam,  provided  decayed  vegeta- 
ble matter  keeps  the  roots  moist,  it  attains  a  very  laroe 
size.  In  August  from  lOlh  to  loih,  this  fruit  began 
to  ripen;  but  the  largest  kinds  were  not  in  perfection 
until  the  15th  September,  and  still  remain  in  great 
profusion  in  the  woods.  Cattle  do  not  eat  them,  nor 
can  I  observe  that  pigs  do  either,  although  both  de- 
stroy great  numbers  under  their  feet.  The  ]5lh  Sep- 
tember, my  farmer  collected  a  basket  full  containing 
five  dozen,  yellow  as  gold,  and  scenting  the  house 
with  perfume  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  pine  apple. 
All  were  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  one  which  I  mea- 
sured gave  as  follows:  Circumference,  7  1-10  inches, 
from  end  to  end,  4  3-10  inches.  Not  having  scales, 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  weight.  After  dinner, 
they  were  produced  with  the  desert,  squeezed  by  each 
person  in  his  wine  glass,  and  mixed  with  powdered 
loaf  sugar  and  a  Utile  old  Baderia.  Three  of  the 
parly  had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  declared  the 
mandrake  to  he  fully  equal  in  flavor  to  that  luscious 
fruit  of  the  tropics,  the  Golden  Grenadilla. 

NoTF..— \\  lid  mandrake.  Podophyllum  pillalvm. 
is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  thirtoenih  class  and  first 
order  of  Ihe  Linnean  system,  and  is  thus  described. 
Calyx  three  leaved,  oorrol  about  nine  petalled,  berry 


one  celled,  crowned  with  the  stigma,  leaves  peltate, 
roots  perennial  and  creeping,  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill,  color  dark  brown,  stem  herbaceous,  erect,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  divided  inio  two  petioles  or  leaf 
stalks,  flowers  and  fruitauxillary,  grows  wild  in  half 
shady  places,  in  deep  alluvial  or  vegetable  mold. 
Maybe  propagated  from  seed  sown  in  May  in  light 
soils,  or  more  readily  by  cuttings  from  the  roots,  observ- 
ing that  each  piece  contains  an  eye  or  bud.  Medici- 
nal quality  of  the  root,  a  powerful  cathartic,  varying 
in  its  operation  according  to  the  time  of  gathering, 
which  renders  it  an  uncertain  purgative.  In  some 
instances  its  operation  is  drastic  and  unmanageable. 
Was  it  not  for  this  variation  in  its  effect,  it  would  at 
once  take  the  place  of  some  ot  our  imported  drugs. — 
The  fruit  of  this  plant,  both  in  size  and  flavor,  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Passijlora  incarnntn,  or 
purple  fruited  passion  flower,  or  Gienadilla,  which  is 
a  native  of  warm  climates,  and  is  eaten  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  the  writer  of  the  above. 


(From  the  Working  Man's  Companion.) 
VEGETABLES. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  not  a 
cabbage,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root,  grew  in  England. 
Two  or  three  centuries  before,  certainly,  the  mo- 
nasteries had  gardens  with  a  variety  of  vegetables; 
but  nearly  all  the  gardens  of  the  laity  were  destroyed 
in  the  wars  between  ibe  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. Harrison  speaks  of  wheaten  bread  as  being  chiefly 
used  by  the  gentry  for  their  own  tables;  and  adds, 
that  the  artificer  and  laborer  are  "driven  to  content 
themselves  with  horse  corne,  beanes,  peason,  oats, 
lares,  and  lentiles."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  human  life  was  at  that  period  not 
one-half  as  long  as  at  the  presentday.  The  conslant 
use  of  salted  meat,  with  little  or  no  vegetable  addi- 
tion, doubtless  contributed  to  the  shortening  of  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  numbers  constantly  swept 
away  by  pestilence  and  famine.  Till  lemon  juice 
was  used  as  a  remedy  foi  scurvy  amongst  our  seamen, 
who  also  are  compelled  to  use  salted  meat  without 
green  vegetables,  the  destruction  of  life  in  the  navy 
was  something  incredible.  Admiral  Hosier  buried 
his  ship's  companies  twice  during  a  W^est  Indian 
voyage,  in  17-26,  partly  from  the  unheallhiness  of  the 
Spanish  coast,  but  chiefly  from  the  ravages  of  scurvy. 
Bad  food  and  want  of  cleanliness  swept  away  the 
people  of  the  middle  ages,  by  ravages  upon  their 
health,  that  the  limited  medical  skill  of  those  days 
could  never  resist.  Matthew  Paris,  a  historian  of 
that  period,  slates  that  there  were  in  his  time  twenty 
or  thirty  hospitals  for  lepers  in  Europe. 
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DOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.   Smith:  Morgan  Co.  Geo.  Oct.  28,  1832. 

I  send  you  the  observations  wliich  I  told  you  in  my 
last  I  had  in  reserve;  if  you  think  they  are  not  alto- 
gether out  of  season  and  will  give  them  an  insertion, 
I  promise  you  they  will  be  the  last  I  shall  trouble  you 
with.  Pel  haps  I  have  appeared  too  often  in  the  Far- 
mer already.  My  reason  for  not  sending  them  sooner 
was,  I  thought  your  readers  would  be  tired  of  the 
suliject  of  hots;  some  delay  will  make  the  subject 
new  again.  'I'hey  are  in  answer  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Ellis  on  my  opinion  of  bots  and  their  treat- 
ment. I  am  pleased  with  the  number  of  practical 
and  useful  facts  Mr.  Ellis  gives,  more  especially  as 
ihey  prove  to  my  mind  more  lully  than  before,  the 
correctness  of  my  opinions;  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
some  errors;  those  errors  I  shall  endeavor  to  point 
out;  if  by  so  doing  I  can  convince  him  and  others  that 
my  opinions  are  correct,  I  shall  be  gratified,  and  I 
should  be  equally  as  much,  if  not  more  gratified,  if 
he  could  convince  me  that  lam  altogether  wrong.  To 


be  certain  that  a  disease  so  frequent  and  so  dangerous, 
to  which  so  valuable  an  animal  as  the  horse  is  sub- 
ject, was  treated  exactly  correct,  would  ()e  gratifying 
to  all. 

Mr.  Ellis  says:  "All  observant  people,  that  hare 
dissected  many  horses,  know  that  they  have  a  sen- 
sible  and  insensible  part  to  the  maw."  All  persons 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
stomachs  of  animals,  will  know  this  observation  to 
be  altogether  erroneous;  no  practical  experiment  has 
as  yet,  nor  do  1  think  ever  can,  or  will,  prove  such  to 
be  the  fact.  This  is  altogether  assertion  without  any 
experimental  proof.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  expe- 
riment by  which  such  an  assertion  can  be  proven,  nor 
does  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  stomach 
of  animals  bring  any  thing  to  support  it.  Differ. 
ent  sets  of  nerves  are  formed  by  nature,  to  pro- 
duce sensations  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  impres- 
sions made  on  them.  The  nerves  of  sight,  for  in- 
stance, give  us  no  knowledge  of  sound;  but  as  far  as 
we  know,  all  the  nerves  of  sensation,  although  they 
have  their  peculiar  uses,  yet  they  all  have  one  com- 
mon quality  of  communicating  sensationsof  pain  when 
injured  by  external  violence.  Now,  although  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  have  their  peculiar  impressions 
produced  on  them,  and  do  not  recognize  other  impres- 
sions peculiar  to  other  nerves,  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach for  instance  not  being  susceptible  of  the  peculiar 
tnste  of  sugar,  yet  we  have  no  knowledge  of  all  or 
any  of  them  being  insensible  of  violent  external  in- 
jury. 1  presume,  of  course,  Mr.  Ellis  will  not  assert 
a  [lart  of  the  stomach  to  be  without  nerves. 

This  opinion  of  a  sensible  and  insensible  part  of  the 
stomach  not  being  supported  by  any  positive  experi- 
ment, or  by  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
part,  must  be  considered  as  an  absolute  error.  The 
theory,  then,  that  "bots  while  attached  to  Ihe  insen- 
sible part  of  the  stomach  do  no  injury,  but  are  condu- 
ducive  to  health,  but  if  from  some  unknown  cause 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  sensible  part,  they  keep 
up  great  irritation,  and  sometimes  gnaw  through  and 
destroy  the  horse,"  not  being  founded  upon  facts,  does 
not  require  further  notice.  It  would,  hosvever,  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  they  should  know,  or  why 
they  should  select,  the  sensible  part  to  gnaw  through; 
my  own  dissections,  which  I  expect  have  been  as  nu- 
merous as  Mr.  Ellis',  give  me  no  knowledge  of  this 
choice  in  bots  what  part  they  will  gnaw  through. 

Theory  formed  from  facts  is  always  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  collects,  arrays  and  records  facts;  but  a 
theory  formed  from  imagination,  without  real  facts  to 
support  it,  or  by  warping  the  fact  to  suit  the  theory, 
is  worse  than  useless;  it  puts  error  in  an  imposing 
form,  and  while  we  are  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  a 
fine  theory,  we  forget  that  we  are  led  astray  from 
the  ways  of  nature  which  is  the  object  of  our  pursuit. 

"Since  the  horse  that  was  killed  might  have  been 
frantic  with  pain  from  those  insects,  and  so  leaped 
the  fence  in  a  headlong  manner,  and  the  one  drained 
of  his  last  drop  of  blond,  may  have  been  laboring 
under  the  same  disease."  Here  Mr.  Ellis  changes 
what  I  slate  as  facts,  into  what  may,  or  might  have 
been.  The  horse  that  killed  himself  was  to  all  appear- 
ance in  good  health;  he,  with  others,  was  let  loose  in 
the  yard;  after  running  over  the  yard  for  some  time, 
they  all  leaped  the  fence;  this  one  leaped  on  a  stake 
and  was  killed.  The  bled  hoise  was  not  drained  to 
the  last  drop  of  blood;  he  was  used  very  rough,  and 
fell  on  a  small  stump,  which  I  believe  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death;  to  all  appearance  he  was  wel), 
except  a  dislocated  shoulder. 

Mr.  Ellis  appears  to  altogether  mistake  the  object 
I  had  in  view.  I  state  it  as  my  opinion,  that  bote 
never  cause  the  death  of  horses  by  eating  through 
the  bowels  while  the  horse  is  alive,  but  that  death  for 
the  most  part  is  caused  by  colic,  and  that  after  death, 
l)(ils  ])erforate  the  maw;  why  they  should  do  so  was 
still  to  be  explained.  I  say  I  think  they  do  it  from 
one  of  two  causes,  either  for  food  or  to  make  their 
escape.     I  am  disposed  to  belieTc  the  latter,  perhaps 
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it  may  be  from  bolli.  I  further  state,  that  while  we 
are  wasting  liino  with  remedies  lor  liots,  such  as  fowls' 
bowels,  &e.  Sic.  the  horse  dies  with  colic.  I  say  ex- 
periment proves  we  know  of  notliing  tliatcan  bo  given 
that  will  destroy  bols;  that  all  efforts  with  this  view 
are  useless;  but  thai  we  do  know  what  will  generally 
cure  colic,  and  that  if  the  notion  of  bots  killing  horses 
was  discarded,  and  all  such  cases  treated  as  colic, onr 
treatment  would  be  more  successful.  Now,  all  the 
cases  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  1  think  I  will  show, 
prove  the  opinion  I  have  given  to  be  correct.  Hut 
his  main  object  appears  to  be  to  prove  that  bots  do  [lol 
gnaw  out  to  tnake  their  escape,  which  if  he  could 
prove  satisfactorily,  would  not  operate  against  I  he  opin 
ions  1  have  advanced;  whether  ihey  do  it  for  food  or 
to  escape,  or  any  other  purpose,  so  as  ihey  do  it  alter 
death,  is  an  object  of  no  importance.  Out  of  the 
numbers  of  instances  given  by  .Mr.  Ellis,  of  supposed 
cases  of  bols,  dissection  proved  that  in  not  one  single 
case  was  death  caused  by  bols.  We  all  know  that 
our  success  in  treating  diseases  for  the  most  part  con- 
sists in  knowing  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease; 
had  those  cases  been  treated  for  what  they  .were, 
instead  of  the  imaginary  disease  of  bols,  Mr.  Ellis 
would  probably  have  had  less  experience  in  dissec- 
tion; some  of  them  might  have  recovered.  Bad  proof 
he  gives  us  by  his  own  statement  of  the  skill  of  him- 
self and  his  attendants  in  judging  whether  bots  were 
eating  through  the  maw  or  not,  since  all  of  them 
were  supposed  to  be  such,  and  treated  as  such  while 
living,  and  proven  not  to  be  such  after  death;  let  us 
examine  his  cases  one  by  one,  and  see  if  this  is  not  tact. 
Case  1.  "About  five  years  since,  I  put  the  entrails 
of  a  chicken  down  the  throat  of  a  horse  supposed  to 
be  laboring  with  bots;  the  consequence  was  that  he 
died  shortly  afler.  L^pon  dissection,  say  in  two 
hours  after,  the  entrails  were  chiefly  destroyed;  the 
bols  had  left  their  hold,  some  were  found  fast  to  the 
gizzard  and  liver,  but  death  was  occasioned  by  a  large 
worm  having  perforated  ihe  maw,  and  drawn  itself 
half  through,  &c.;  this  maw  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured by  bots,  though  they  were  numerous."  In  this 
case  Mr.  Ellis  says  this  worm  about  eight  inches 
long  caused  the  death  of  the  horse.  I  would  say  the 
horse  died  of  colic;  the  worm  must  be  considered  as 
wishing  to  make  his  escape,  but  if  he  eat  through 
before  the  horse  died,  can  we  think  in  two  hours  after 
he  had  only  been  able  to  draw  himself  half  through? 
I  would  say  the  size  of  the  worm  shows  he  had  been 
a  long  time  a  contented  tenant  of  his  dwelling,  but 
when  the  horse  died  from  colic,  he  was  no  longer 
pleased  with  his  abode  and  sought  another;  two  hours 
labor  had  thus  far  effected  his  purpose.  "The  maw  was 
not  in  the  least  injured,  thoutrh  they  were  nume- 
lous."  Why  docs  Mr.  Ellis  think  the  bots  had  left 
their  hold,  when  no  mark  was  left  on  the  maw  of 
their  having  had  any  on  it?  I  have  no  doubt  this 
supposed  case  of  bots  was  a  case  of  colic,  and  had  it 
been  treated  as  such,  the  horse  might  have  recovered. 
Why  then  not  give  us  tho  case  as  dissection  proved 
it  to  be,  and  say,  Mr.  Ellis  had  a  horse  sick  with 
colic;  he  supposed  it  a  case  of  bols,  and  while  he  was 
wasting  time  forcing  fowls'  guls  down  his  throat  the 
horse  died;  dissection  proved  it  not  to  be  a  case  of  bots, 
as  the  maw  was  utiinjured  by  them  even  two  hours 
afler;  the  bols  were  feeding  on  the  fowls'  entrails, 
but  a  large  and  uncommon  worm,  not  relishing  such 
food,  had  cut  a  hole  through  the  maw  after  death, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape.  This  is 
really  the  true  statement  of  the  case. 

Case  2.  "While  absent  from  home  the  last  fourth 
BBonth,  1  lost  a  noble  mare.  My  people  supposed  she 
had  died  with  the  bots;  ehe  was  in  good  flesh.  Upon 
my  return  I  had  her  taken  up,  although  she  had  been 
buried  twenty- four  hours,  knowing  her  to  have  a  lung 
complaint,  &c.  She  had  bols  both  slicking  to  the  maw 
and  loose,  but  no  injury  done  to  the  part;  she  appear- 
ed to  have  died  without  any  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  though  dead  so  long  the  bots  had  not  at- 
tempted to  gnaw  their  way  out."     [n  this  case,  dis- 


section proves  positively,  that  this  mare  did  not  die 
from  bols;  surely  Mr.  Ellis'  peojile  did  not  mistake 
death  from  a  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  for  bots;  if 
they  did  they  were  really  indifferent  doctors;  she  had 
symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  from  bols,  but  it 
was  proven  she  had  not  the  disease  called  bots.  What 
then  was  the  matter  with  her?  Alas,  she  must  have 
died  from  colic;  a  dose  of  laudanum  and  oil  would 
probably  have  saved  this  noble  animal's  life;  but  this 
unfortunate  notion  of  bols  caused  this  animal  to  die 
in  the  cxlrcmcst  pain;  perhaps  still  lurllier  tormented 
by  cramming  a  chicken's  bowels  down  her  throat. — 
'I'he  ne.\t  two  cases  are  named  without  particulars. 

Case  3.  "I  was  presented  with  a  colt  three  years 
old  for  dissection;  he  was  very  far  gone  in  decay;  [ 
gave  him  a  little  asafoclida  to  see  if  it  would  create 
artificial  strength;  he  was  put  in  good  pasture  and  ale 
hearlily  the  first  day;  the  ne.\t  day  he  became  very 
uneasy,  and  was  down;  on  the  third  morning  I  killed 
him;  the  maw  was  much  distended;  upon  opening 
immediately  afler  death,  the  buti;  were  found  collected 
into  the  small  gut  at  the  outlet  of  the  maw  or  first 
stomach,  and  no  food  had  passed  during  the  period 
that  I  had  him,  &c.;  his  maw  was  not  in  the  least 
injured  by  them,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  must  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  those  harmless  insects.  They  had 
so  completely  closed  ihe  bowel  that  your  finger  could 
not  be  passed  through,  &c." 

Mr.  Ellis  pushes  his  point  very  far  in  this  case. — 
Dissection  proves  that  the  maw  was  not  injured  by 
bots;  yet.  says  he,  in  a  few  minutes  he  must  have 
fallen  a  victim,  Stc.  This  is  a  perfect  case  of  maras- 
mus, and  had  the  dissection  been  pushed  fuilher,  the 
glands  of  the  mysentery  would  have  been  found  in- 
durated or  schirrus.  In  such  cases  the  appetite  is 
morbidly  great;  here  it  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  use  of  asafoelida;  the  stomach  was  filled  by  access 
to  good  pasture;  in  consequence  of  spasm  the  lower 
orifice  was  closed;  no  food  could  pass  out;  a  colic  was 
the  result;  the  bols,  surrounded  with  the  cohcly  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  were  for  getting  away  in  a 
hurry,  and  came  in  crowds  to  the  orifice  of  the  stom- 
ach; it  v/as  closed  with  spasm,  and  the  animal  down 
and  near  dead  with  colic.  Now  Mr.  Ellis  kills  him 
and  says  the  bots  would  have  killed  him  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. Suppose,  in  this  case,  the  colt  had  been  given 
a  large  dose  of  laudanum  to  relax  the  spusm,  and 
then  a  large  dose  of  oil  to  carry  out  this  quanlity  of 
bols  that  were  endeavoring  to  gel  out,  and  empty  his 
stomach  of  this  large  quantity  of  food,  may  his  life 
not  have  been  prolonged? 

Case  4.  "I  knew  a  horse  two  years  ago  that  came  in 
from  the  plough  at  night  apparently  well;  in  the 
morning  he  was  nearly  dead,  and  expired  shortly 
after;  he  was  opened  pretty  soon,  as  soon  as  could  be 
conveniently  done;  his  maw  was  gnawed  through; 
upon  the  sensible  part  [what  part  this  was  I  do  not 
know,  although  I  have  been  a  surgeon  and  constant 
student  of  anatomy  as  well  as  comparilive  anatomy 
for  twenty  odd  years]  and  the  last  mess  he  had  eaten, 
which  was  a  large  one,  entirely  emptied  into  the 
chest;  this  horse  died  with  bols." 

I  would  want  no  better  case  in  support  of  my  opi- 
nion than  this;  a  horse  eat  a  large  meal;  in  the  night 
he  vv'as  attacked  with  colic,  and  in  the  morning  died; 
as  soon  as  convenient  he  was  opened.  'Vhis,  I  say, 
would  have  given  full  time  for  the  bots  to  perforate 
the  stomach;  accordingly  it  was  found  perforated,  and 
so  distended  was  it  with  food  that  its  contents  were 
forced  out  at  the  perforations  made  by  the  bols,  en- 
tirely, Mr.  Ellis  s?ys,  into  the  chest?  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  it  could  get  there,  as  the  bots  would  have 
had  to  perforate  the  diaphragm  also.  Probably  this 
is  a  little  mistake;  yet  Mr.  Ellis  says  positively  this 
horse  died  with  bols.  Bots  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  killing  that  horse  as  they  will  have  to  do  in  kill- 
ing me.  The  fifth  case  is  a  colt  only  two  months  old, 
and  diseased  at  that,  which  died  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  case  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  inquiry, 
and  should  be  passed  over. 


Out  of  the  whole  of  these  cases  given  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
I  do  nut  find  one  of  them  that  makes  mc  believe  death 
was  produced  from  bots  eating  through  the  maw  while 
the  horse  was  living.  A  fair  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  tho  whole  of  them  proves  that  they  were  sup- 
posed cases  of  bolS  while  living,  and  proven  by  dis- 
section after  death  not  to  bo  so.  I  state  that  horses 
out  of  use  seldom  die  with  colic,  or  what  is  called 
bots.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  contradiction  to  my  observation, 
says:  "I  have  known  many  young  horses  to  die  at 
pasture  with  what  I  believed  to  be  bots;"  but  as  all 
those  supposed  cases  of  bols  staled  by  him  proved  not 
to  be 'so,  I  Ihink  these  young  horses  at  pasture  may 
have  died  from  other  causes  also. 

I  will  now  relate  a  few  cases  that  have  lately  coroe 
under  my  observation.  Sometime  ago  silling  in  my 
shop  with  several  gentlemen,  a  country  gentleman 
came  in  and  inquired  if  any  of  us  could  tell  him  how 
to  cure  his  horse  of  the  bols.  Knowing  the  usual 
custom  of  countrymen  when  they  come  in  town  from 
some  distance  (which  is,  as  they  expect  to  stay  in 
town  neatly  ail  day,  to  feed  well  the  night  before 
with  corn,  that  their  horse  may  support  a  day  ot 
starving)  I  supposed  of  course  he  had  a  colic,  and 
told  him  to  take  one  of  my  bottles  of  oil,  of  which  I 
had  many,  and  some  laudanum,  give  them  to  his 
horse  and  start  home;  he  however  was  not  satisfied 
with  my  advice,  and  bogged  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  we  would  go  and  see  his  horse,  that  we  all 
started,  he  leading  the  way.  Seeing  so  many  of  us 
going  out  of  town  with  the  countryman  ahead  hur- 
rying us  on,  attracted  attention  as  we  passed,  and  a 
number  of  others  inquired  where  we  were  going  and 
joined  in  with  us;  so  that  when  we  arrived  at  the 
place  we  had  a  large  company  of  planters,  lawyers, 
doctors,  Sic.  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  several  noted 
for  their  skill  in  such  cases;  we  found  a  very  fine  grey 
horse  down,  biting  his  side,  rolling  and  tumbling  about 
in  the  greatest  apparent  agony.  I  took  a  seat  under 
a  tree  that  I  might  observe  the  disease  and  hear  the 
opinions  expressed  at  so  large  a  consultation;  every 
one  to  a  man  who  gave  an  opinion,  agreed  unani- 
mously that  it  was  a  case  of  bots,  that  much  was  un- 
doubted; but  for  the  treatment  i  do  not  know  if  any 
two  gave  the  same  prescription.  Bleeding  in  the 
mouth  that  the  horse  might  swallow  the  blood,  fish 
brine,  molasses,  fowls'  guts,  coperas  and  I  know  not 
how  many  other  prescriptions  were  made;  all  as  cer- 
tain cures.  I  would  not  have  had  my  horse  while 
well  to  have  taken  a  small  part  of  the  prescriptions 
for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his  value^  Truly  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  how  any  horse  that  has  a  colic 
and  is  put  under  treatment  for  bols  ever  does  get 
well;  the  treatment  for  one  sick  horse  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficient  to  kill  several  well  horses.  Could  they 
think  on  these  matters  they  should  be  very  glad  to 
find  their  cases  considered  as  hopeless,  and  treatment 
cease;  they  would  be  like  L.  Sterne,  who  had  hopes 
of  his  recovery  as  soon  as  the  doctors  considered  his 
case  hopeless,  for  they  then  ceased  to  give  medicine. 
I  now  thought  it  time  I  shi'uld  give  my  opinion.  I 
considered  it  a  case  of  colic,  and  gave  my  reasons; 
first,  the  contracted  or  drawn  up  appearance  of  the 
horse's  abdomen,  which  all  appeared  to  consider  as  a 
certain  sign  it  was  a  case  of  bots,  was  no  proof  to  me; 
a  colic  might  be  caused  by  an  over  quantity  of  solid 
food  without  much  wind,  in  which  case  the  violent 
spasm  or  contraction  of  the  bowels  would  give  his  ab- 
domen a  drawn  up  appearance;  this  is  the  most  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  form  of  colic;  men  as  well  ae 
horses  are  subject  to  it,  and  a  free  discharge  of  fcecee 
gives  the  most  certain  hope  of  relief;  or  a  colic  may 
be  less  violent  and  nof  give  much  pain  until  violent 
fermentation  takes  place,  with  a  disengagement  of 
much  air  or  gas,  in  which  case  the  bowels  will  be 
much  distended  and  the  abdomen  swollen;  in  such 
cases  a  free  discharge  of  wind  gives  the  best  hope  of 
speedy  relief;  in  this  instance  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
over  quantity  of  food  was  such  as  to  produce  violent 
spasm  and  pain,  before  fermentation  sufficient  to  pro- 
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duce  quantities  of  air  and  consequent  distention  of 
the  abdomen  had  taken  place.  Again  the  horse 
biting  his  side  was  no  proof  he  had  bots,  because  all 
could  see  he  did  not  bite  near  the  place  where  bots 
were  to  be  found.  And  again,  and  this  I  wish  Mr.  El- 
lis would  think  upon,  (however  natural  and  plain  it 
appears,  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it  noticed  any  where) 
it  is  an  important  sign  in  forming  an  opinion  of  this 
disease;  if  the  pain  a  horse  suffered  with  was  pro- 
duced from  many,  very  many,  bots  gnawing  through 
his  maw,  Stc.  the  pain  would  be  continued  and  unceas- 
ing from  the  time  he  was  taken  till  he  died;  no  per- 
son will  think  they  would  all  gnaw  awhile,  than  all 
stop  together,  like  clock  work;  hundreds  of  bots 
therefore  all  eating  through  the  stomach,  would  pro- 
duce constant,  continued  violent  pain.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pain  were  produced  from  colic,  that  is  vio- 
lent spasm  in  the  bowels,  there  would  be  moments  of 
relaxation  and  consequently  moments  of  relief;  these 
moments  of  relief  would  be  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  disease;  they  would  be  con- 
siderable at  first,  and  in  cases  ending  fatally  become 
more  seldom  and  shorter,  until  the  last  agony  of  death, 
when  they  would  cease  to  be  perceptible;  in  cases  of 
colic  without  distention,  the  pain  is  mostly  produced 
by  violence  of  spasm,  and  those  moments  of  ease  are 
more  distinct  and  perceptible;  but  in  cases  where  the 
distention  from  wind  is  very  great,  the  bowels  and 
stomach  suffer  from  continued  distention,  and  even 
where  there  is  small  relaxation  of  the  spasm  the  pain 
still  continues  from  distention;  consequently  in  colics 
with  much  wind,  the  pain  is  more  continued;  but  still 
if  we  notice  we  will  see  that  he  has  moments  of  ease 
or  rather  of  less  pain.  Now  in  this  case,  I  forced  the 
horse  up  and  drove  him  a  little  distance;  he  would 
appear  to  move  a  few  steps  in  less  pain,  then  begin  to 
bite  his  side  and  want  to  lie  down,  then  move  on  again 
until  a  violent  spasm  would  come  on,  then  he  would 
tumble  down  in  agony.  Now  under  all  these  symp- 
toms my  opinion  was  he  had  colic;  he  had  been  dosed 
with  a  large  dose  of  toddy,  and  as  he  dunged  while 
we  were  there,  I  thought  he  would  soon  be  well,  ad- 
vised the  man  to  get  on  his  horse  and  be  off,  least 
another  set  of  doctors  should  come  and  recommend 
more  medicine  to  kill  him.  I  heard  not  a  dissenting 
voice;  the  man  in  little  time  started  home  and  here 
was  an  end  of  the  case  ol  bots.  Now  had  he  only 
taken  a  fowl's  guts,  been  bled  in  his  mouth,  took 
coperas,  or  a  male  craw  fish  (a  female  crawfish  kills) 
it  would  be  a  case  of  bots  cured. 

Now,  Mr.  Ellis,  have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  io(s, 
but  what  ff  you  notice  you  could  perceive  those  short 
periods  of  relaxalion  and  case,  or  in  cases  without 
swelling  of  the  belly  were  they  not  very  perceptible? 
I  never  have;  do  nut  those  intervals  of  pain  convince 
you  the  disease  is  produced  by  spasm,  and  not  con- 
tined  gnawing  of  the  bowels  by  bots.  If  you  have 
not  noticed  this  I  think  you  will  the  next  case  you 
have. 

I  will  relate  one  more  case;  some  time  ago,  I  went 
to  my  plantation  in  Clarke  county;  my  overseer's 
wife  told  me  Mr.  Lane  (the  overseer)  had  just  left 
one  of  my  brood  inarcs  dying  with  bots;  1  went  to 
examine  her,  she  was  in  apiece  ol  new  ground,  and 
the  place  showed  she  had  been  tumbling  and  rolling 
about  very  much;  I  with  difl^culty  forced  her  up;  her 
abdomen  so  far  from  being  swollen  was  drawn  up  con- 
siderably; she  quickly  lay  or  rather  tumbled  down 
ao-ain;  this  case  really  staggered  my  belief;  the  ani- 
mal was  not  in  use,  had  no  feeding  but  what  she  ga- 
thered in  the  fields  (which  had  no  pease  in  them)  and 
at  the  shock  pens  and  straw  stacks,  that  I  knew  of; 
why  she  should  have  colic  I  could  not  tell;  truly  here 
was  just  such  a  case  as  would  have  been  called  a 
case  of  bots.  I  began  to  think  it  mi^hl  be  so,  I  con- 
sidered her's  a  gone  case  and  would  have  had  lier 
opened  then,  but  all  the  hands  were  in  a  distant  field. 
News  nov.xanie  that  one  of  my  negroes  was  atlacked 
with  apoplexy,  1  left  her  and  was  gone  more  than  an 
hour;  when  I  returned,  had  I  found  her  dead  1  would 


have  thought  her  case  if  not  bots  something  much 
like  it.  Mr.  Ellis,  would  you  not  have  said  this  was 
a  case  of  bots?  But  to  my  surprise  she  appeared  better; 
she  had  dunged  twice,  the  passages  were  loose  and 
consisted  much  of  undigested  Indian  corn;  when  I 
found  Mr.  Lane,  who  is  an  experienced  man  in  all 
things  connected  with  a  plantation,  he  told  me  he  had 
found  her  with  the  grubs,  and  considered  her  so  far 
gone  he  had  done  nothing;  I  a.sked  him  if  she  might 
not  have  colic;  he  could  nut  believe  so,  as  she  was  not 
swollen;  but  regretted  he  happened  to  be  out  of  mo- 
lasses which  he  said  would  make  the  grubs  let  go, 
but  as  her  case  was  so  hopeless  to  appearance,  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  for  any;  my  old  sad- 
dle horse  (INIorton)  he  said  was  as  bad  last  year  but 
he  soon  cured  him  with  molasses;  he  coiild  not  be 
made  to  believe  she  had  colic,  and  would  soon  be  Well; 
at  night,  however,  when  we  got  to  the  house,  she  was 
well.  Now  this  case,  which  had  more  the  character 
of  bots  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  proved  upon  in- 
quiry to  have  been  caused  by  leaving  the  bars  down 
when  the  work  horses  were  carried  out;  the  brood 
mares  of  the  plantation  went  in  and  eat  what  corn 
was  left  in  the  trough.  Without  knowing  the  cause 
this  would  have  been  pronounced  a  case  of  bots  and 
treated  as  such. 

I  will  notice  a  few  more  observations  of  Mr.  Ellis 
before  I  close;  "I  should  think  this  instinct  of  nature 
would  have  led  them  up  the  gullet,  and  thus  to  escape 
at  the  mouth  like  worms  in  children."  Now  Mr. 
Ellis  gives  several  instances,  and  almost  every  per- 
son who  has  made  observations  on  bolscan  give  more, 
that  at  particular  times  they  will  not  perforate  the 
bowels  even  after  the  death  of  the  horse.  This  is  at 
that  period  of  life  when  they  are  about  to  be  discharg- 
ed by  a  course  of  nature,  then  it  is  they  endeavor  to 
make  their  escape  by  crawling  out  when  the  horse 
dies;  and  perhaps  often  while  living  to  find  the  gul- 
let filled  with  them  is  not  very  uncommon.  Mr.  El- 
lis has  given  an  instance  of  it;  and  has  he  not  observ- 
ed also  that  whenever  they  are  found  endeavoring  to 
make  their  escape  this  way,  however  full  the  stomach 
may  be  of  them,  none  will  have  eat  or  gnawed  the 
stomach? 

Says  Mr.  Ellis,  "How  they  in  the  short  space  of 
time  given  by  the  doctor  should  perforate  the  maw  in 
the  manner  described,  I  must  leave  for  an  enlighten- 
ed public  to  judge.  For  my  own  part,  knowing  the 
great  muscular  strength  of  the  maw,  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  a  common  dog  could  have  gnawed  it  through 
in  the  same  time."  Here  Mr.  Ellis  doubtless  intends 
to  be  severe;  his  doubling  my  honesty  will  not  justify 
me  in  doubting  his.  I  feel  certain,  however,  of  this 
much,  that  my  old  dog  Jollins  could  make  a  hole 
through  any  horses  maw  1  have  ever  seen,  before  Mr. 
Ellis  could  say  Jack  Robinson.  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  my 
treatment  singular,  but  correct  if  pursued  in  modera- 
tion. "First,  to  give  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  bleed- 
ing to  such  an  extreme  I  should  think  dangerous. 
This,  with  a  double  quantity  of  oil,  I  should  think 
would  render  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease." 
These  observations  coming  from  a  practical  man  like 
Mr.  Ellis,  are  unfortunate,  I  wish  he  had  not  made 
them, for  they  may  deter  some  from  using  them  and  ma- 
ny horses  may  die  because  tliey  were  not:  the  disease  is 
violent  and  quickly  fatal;  the  treatment  must  be  bold 
and  energetic;  with  respect  to  free  bleeding,  I  refer 
Mr.  Ellis  to  the  American  Farmer;  a  writer  there 
who  appears  really  to  be  a  practical  man,  advocates  it 
better  than  I  can;  of  the  laudanum  Mr.  Ellis  may  be 
assured,  if  he  will  take  my  word  for  it,  that  there  is  no 
risk  in  giving  one  ounce  and  in  a  very  violent  case  he 
may  give  two  ounces.  Mr.  Ellis,  if  the  case  is  very 
alarming,  and  you  give  two  ounces  with  oil,  you  will 
thank  me;  there  will  be  no  danger  from  it,  and  the 
horse  will  be  apt  to  be  saved — and  with  respect  to 
the  oil,  1  had  more  regard  to  economy  than  danger 
when  I  liuiited  the  quantity  to  two  bottles;  I  do  as- 
sure Mr.  Ellis  be  may  give  four  bottles  without  fear; 
I  have  given  four  botlles  with  success;  I  have  always 


thought  the  more  1  gave  the  better;  it  is  most  easily 
poured  down  the  nostril.  To  pronounce  my  treat- 
ment worse  than  the  disease  is  a  grave  charge;  try  it 
first,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  then  decide.  Plunging  a  knife 
into  the  flank,  Mr.  Ellis  calls  an  exploit;  he  has  heard 
of  horses  dying  from  it  but  never  heard  of  one  reco- 
vering; while  he  speaks  of  performing  the  same  ope- 
ration on  cattle,  and  putting  them  to  work  immediate- 
ly after  the  operation;  truly,  Mr.  Ellis,  if  mine  is  an 
exploit,  you  prevent  me  from  boasting,  for  yours  is 
much  greater.  If  however,  Mr.  Ellis,  you  doubtmy 
asseition  let  me  know,  and  I  will  have  it  proven.  I 
would  not  trouble  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  with  cer- 
tificates, but  I  should  be  happy  to  correspond  with 
you  privately.  Robert  R.  Harden. 

A  Land  "Flowi.ng  with  Milk  and  Honet." 
Clearjhldtmcii,  Penn.  tffov.  1. 

As  regards  the  truth  of  the  following  statement, 
we  have  testimony  from  the  most  unquestionable  au- 
thority. 

Week  before  last,  a  gentleman  living  in  Bradford 
township,  Clearfield  county,  proceeded  to  cut  down  a 
large  puie  tree,  in  which  he  had  previously  discovered 
a  number  of  bef.s.  All  things  in  readiness,  and  this 
lord  of  the  forest  laid  prostrate  before  his  assailants — 
without,  however,  receiving  much  other  injury,  than 
the  loss  of  his  understanding — they  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate his  physiognomy  more  closely — applying 
the  axe  to  his  trunk  in  several  places  and  nothing  but 
honey!  honey!  honey!  meeting  their  astonished  obser- 
vation, and  finding  their  vesselsincompetenttohold  the 
"flesh  and  blood"  of  which  he  abounded,  a  new  sup- 
ply was  immediately  furni.-hed; — and  now  determin- 
ed on  finding  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  treasure, 
numerous  incisions  were  again  made,  when  a  space  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  was  found  interlarded  with 
combs,  in  many  places  not  more  than  one  inch  of  a 
shell  remaining.  Judgmalically  he  was  now  split 
open,  and  the  combs  taken  out  and  secured.  The 
most  singular  fact  is,  that  the  upper  combs  were  per- 
fectly black  with  age,  and  the  whole  exhibiting  a 
group  of  strangely  diversified  colors,  and  possessing 
as  many  diflerent  tastes.  The  next  morning  they 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  honey,  which 
they  found  to  be  of  the  liquid  which  had  left  the 
combs  eleven  gallons,  and  the  remaining  combs  to 
weigh  belter  than  two  hundred  pounds!  The  tree 
was  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  no  doubt 
was  in  possession  of  the  bees  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  [Banner. 


(From  the  Southern  Planter  and  Family  Lyceum.) 
TOMATOES  PRESERVE. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  tomato  is  favorably  mentioned 
in  your  last  number:  it  is  a  valuable  vegetable.  But 
I  do  not  recollect,  that  in  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  your  paper  assigns  it  any  place 
among  the  dili'erent  species  of  preserves.  As  we  are 
deprived  this  season  of  that  pride  of  the  fruit  of 
Georgia,  the  peach,  it  may  be  of  service  to  house- 
keepers to  know  that  the  tomato  forms  a  most  admi- 
rable substitute  for  the  peach,  as  a  preserve.  The 
flavor  is  almost  precisely  the  same — it  looks  as  well, 
and  is  altogether  an  excellent  article  for  the  tea  table. 

Directions Take  good  ripe  tomatoes — peel  them 

and  preserve  them  with  good  brown  or  loaf  sugar.  If 
not  peeled  they  burst,  and  do  not  retain  the  consistency 
so  much  desired  by  housekeepers,  though  they  are 
very  good  without  peeling.  1  give  you  this,  at  this 
time,  that  the  industry  of  the  fair  hands  about  your 
flourishing  town,  may  profit  by  it,  before  Jack  Frost 
shall  cutoff  their  hopes  from  this  new  Source  of  table 
ornament  and  luxury.        Yours,  &c. 

Sweet  Tooth. 

P.  S.  Those  who  live  in  towns  will  at  all  times 
find  this  a  cheap  substitute  for  peaches  as  the  latter 
cost  something.  Remember  "a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  gained." 
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(From  Ihc  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PLANTS. 

If  plants  were  to  perrorin  no  otlier  act  than  that  of 
pumpini;  tlie  nutritive  principles  they  contain  out  of 
the  earth;  if  they  did  not  possess  the  faciiUy  of  di- 
gesting, assimilating  lliem,  and  forming  different  pro 
ducts,  according  to  their  nature,  and  the  diversity  of 
their  organs; — it  would  follow  as  a  consequence,  that 
we  ought  to  find  in  the  earth  all  those  principles 
which  analysis  exhibits  to  us  in  vegetables. —  Chaptal. 

Mr.  Editor,— The.  Rev.  Samuel  Deane,  D.  D. 
Vice  President  ot  Bowdoin  College  and  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has 
given  us  in  his  New  England  Farmer  or  Georgical 
Dictionary,  a  long  article  concerning  the  food  of  plants. 
Truly,  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Deane  understood  the- 
ology better  than  agriculture.  The  ignorance  dis- 
played on  this  subject,  would  seem  inexcusable  in  one 
who  sets  up  for  a  teacher.  He  tells  us  that  plants 
can  only  receive  their  food  in  a  liquid  state;  that  as 
most  plants  contain  air,  xcaler,  salts  and  oils,  their 
food  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  nature.  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Deane,  how  it  comes  the  cicuta  contains  a 
poisonous  juice,  while  the  cabbage,  growing  beside 
it,  is  perfectly  innocent?  Why  a  crab  apple  stock, 
when  grafted,  will  produce  the  delicious  Spilzenberg? 
Why  will  tho  plum  produce  the  peach?  Why  the 
miseltoe  grow  on  the  oak,  twenty  feet  or  more  from 
the  earth?  Questions  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
asked  to  infinity;  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
food  of  plants  is  principally  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere— and  that  this  food  is  differently  modified  by 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  plant.  We  may  analyze 
the  earth  and  air  as  much  as  we  please,  and  find  no- 
thing in  thera  either  of  air,  water,  salts  or  oil,  and 
nothing  else  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  cicuta  or 
cabbage.  Yours,  &c.  R.  M.  W. 

Sept.  18,  1832. 

[R.  M.  W.  surely  will  see  upon  reflection  that  he 
is  as  deep  in  error  as  Mr.  Deane.  The  argument  he 
uses  to  prove  that  plants  do  not  derive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  earth,  and  that  they  do  derive  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  can  be  reversed.  That  the  cicuta 
and  the  cabbage  grow  in  the  same  soil,  and  yet  one 
be  poisonous  and  the  other  wholesome,  is  surely  no 
more  an  argument  that  they  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere  than  from  the  earth;  because 
they  also  both  live  in  the  same  atmosphere.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is,  like  many 
other  truths,  so  simple  that  it  escapes  observation — 
(an  old  friend  of  ours  used  to  hide  whatever  he  wished 
to  conceal  by  putting  it  in  a  place  where  such  things 
would  not  be  expected  tu  be  found.)  Do  animals  de- 
rive their  nourishment  from  what  they  eat  or  what 
they  breathe?  As  to  the  wholesomeness  or  poisonous- 
ness  of  vegetables,  these  qualities  do  not  depend  upon 
what  the  plants  feed  on,  but  upon  the  peculiar  nature 
of  each  individual  given  to  it  at  the  commencement. 
Each  seed  contains  not  only  the  germ  of  the  future 
plant,  but  the  essential  principle  of  its  quality,  poi- 
sonous or  wholesome,  and,  like  the  form  of  the  plant, 
the  qualities  are  merely  expanded  by  growth.  But  it 
will  be  asked,  whence  is  the  additional  quantity  of 
this  poisonous  or  wholesome  principle  derived,  if  not 
from  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere?  We  answer  by 
asking  another  question — whence  is  the  additional 
quantity  of  yeast  or  leaven  derived,  when  a  gill  of 
the  former  will  turn  a  gallon  of  batter  into  yeast  just 
as  strong  as  itself;  and  four  ounces  of  leaven  put  into 
ten  pounds  of  flour,  will  "leaven  the  whole  lump?" 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  plants  and  animals  de- 
rive their  gross  nourishment,  or  the  matter  that  in- 
creases the  body,  from  the  earth,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly— plants  feeding  upon  the  earth,  and  animals  upon 
plants  and  animal  food;  and  both  depending  upon  the 
atmosphere  for  an  ethereal  principle,  which  is  the 
food  of  life. — Ed.  Am.  Farmer.] 
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Mean  at  sunrise,  47.9. 
Do.  at  midday,  61.58. 
Mean  heat  of  month  54.74. 
Minimum  of  therm.  30  on  29th. 
Maximum  of  therm.  79  on  10th. 
Coldest  day  37"  on  26th. 
Warmest  day  70  on  lOih. 
Range  of  therm,  for  month  49". 
Rain  on  10  days. 
Cloudy  13  days. 
Fair  18  days. 

Wind  west  of  meridian  22  days. 
Wind  east  of        do.         9  days. 
Thermometer  above  76°  on  1  day. 
Thermometer  below  55°  on  22  days. 
Decrease  of  temperature  from  last  month  10.09°. 
This  month  was  .97"  colder  than  the  same  month 

last  year. 
Frost  on  10  mornings. 
Ice  on  5  mornings. 

All  the  tender  garden  plants  were  killed  on  the  16th. 
No  electrical  phenomena  or  aurora  observed. 

memoranda. 

1st.     Heavy  rain  in  the  morning  from  N.  W. 

3d.  In  evening  heavy  nimbus  came  over  from  the 
west  with  very  heavy  rain  lor  two  hours,  without 
thunder  or  lightning,  and  not  much  wind. 

6th.  Several  blue  jays  were  squalling  about;  they 
were  the  first  noticed  here,  though  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  woods  within  a  mile  or  two.  Of  late  we 
scarcely  see  a  bird  of  any  description  here.  The 
senseless  "sportsmen"  from  the  city  wage  an  exter- 
minating war  against  all,  even  the  little  sparrow  and 
the  cheerful  wren. 


10th.  Glow  worms  very  numerous,  and  insects 
chirping  merrily  in  the  evening — 67°.  In  the  night 
the  wind  changed  towards  the  north  and  blew  a  fresh 
gale. 

1 1th.  A  succession  of  heavy  showers  in  the 
morning,  clear  in  evening,  and  the  reflection  at  sunset 
very  bright. 

12th.  The  sassafras,  tulip  poplar,  hickory,  ash, 
&c.  a  deep  orange  color;  the  maple  red;. the  Athenian 
poplar,  althae,  &c.  have  lost  most  of  their  ieaves. 

13th.     Very  foggy. 

14th.  The  reflection  at  sunset  remarkably  fine,  as 
if  the  whole  western  horizon  was  on  fire. 

15th.  First  while  frost  here;  the  day  clear,  with- 
out a  cloud;  the  sky  of  beautiful  azure  and  nearly 
calm,  with  a  slight  breeze  at  times  from  the  west; 
another  glorious  sunset,  not  a  cloud  on  the  sky,  and 
the  whole  western  horizon  in  a  glow  of  fire  and  bur- 
nished gold. 

16th.  The  first  ice,  as  thick  as  window  glass — 
very  white  frost  and  fog;  another  fine  sunset;  do.  on 
17th. 

18th.  A  little  smoky;  in  evening  like  Indian  sum- 
mer; wind  S.  W.  3;  clouds  MS;  from  N.  W. 

19th.  A  little  rain  in  the  evening  from  N.  E.  with 
every  appearance  of  a  heavy  storm. 

20th.  In  morning  broken  stratus  from  S.  W.  3 — 
the  noise  from  the  city  unusually  distinct  and  loud. 

22d.  A  very  heavy  storm  from  N.  E.  with  R.  and 
a  strong  gale  for  24  hours. 

24th.     Reflection  on  CS.  at  sunset  very  fine. 

26th.     Fine  clear  morning,  with  plenty  of  ice. 

29th.  Ground  frozen;  thermometer  26  at  4  A.  M. 
near  Frankford;  our  crop  of  blood  beets  and  turnips  is 
very  fine.  The  forests  seem  to  be  losing  their  foliage 
rather  early;  grass  and  hardy  vegetables  not  yet  much 
injured. 
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Frices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,J\'ovemLer  10. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18a20.  Co(/o7i,New  Orleans. IO4 

a.  13 J;  Upland  ,10i  a.l2J;  .Alabama,  .1 04a 1 3 Cotton 

Bagging,  llemp.yJ  I3a  aij;  flax  13  a  14^ ; /"/oi,  Ame- 
rican, T  a  a.-Fiuxseed.  1  bush. clean —  rough,  )i  a ; 

Flour,  N.  Vork,  bbl.6.31  a  6.44;  —Canal,  6.81  a  7.00; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.-5  a ;  Kh'd.  cit\  mill?,  6.87  a ; 

country,  a6.37;  Ale.xanil'a,  6.5J  a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg a—;   Pelersg.  new,  6.37  a  6.50; — Kje  Flour, 

4.75  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  L)bl.3.75  a  4.00  per  hhd. 

18.00  a ;    Grain,  Wheat,    North,  1.25  a ;  Vir; 

1.27  a  1.34;  Rje,  iNorth.,9i  a  _;  Corn  ,  Vel.  Ncr.  O.'a 
93;  Barley.  .05  a  — ;Oals,Sth.  and  North, .50  a  .62; 
Peas, white,  dry,  7bu.  S.  Beans,  7  bu.7.0P  a  8.00 ;P)o- 
visions.    Beef,  mess    8.25   a   S.50;  prime  5.25  a  5.37^; 

cargo a ;  Lard,  S|  a    9,-Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

12.50  a  13  CO;  prime  10.75  a  1 1.50. 

GENERAL 
Agricnitnral  and  Horticultural  Establishmeut: 

COMPRISING, 

A.  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Ollice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  subscriber,  proprietor  of  the  above  named  es- 
tablishment, respectfully  informs  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
and  the  public  generally,  oiid  dealers  particularly,  that 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  in  any  or  all  of  its 
departmeuls;  and  he  solicits  those  who  feel  interest  in 
his  plan  lo  furnish  him  wilh  their  addresses  (free  of 
expense  to  him,)  on  receipt  of  which  he  will  forward 
to  them  an  extra  number  of  his  paper,  the  American 
Farmer,  containing  a  full  description  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  a  priced  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c.  for  sale. 
In  every  village  in  the  tinion  a  quantily  large  or  small 
of  CHOICE  G.\RDEN  SEEDS  would  find  a  ready  and 
profitable  sale,  and  the  advertiser  has  prepared  his  Seed 
Store  specially  with  a  view  to  supply  dealers  on  very 
liberal  terms,  for  cash  or  acceptance  in  Baltimore,  with 
first  rate  seeds,  papered  and  labelled,  put  up  in  boxes 
expressly  for  country  dealers.  He  ventures  to  affirm 
that  for  those  who  desire  an-y  of  the  arlicles  comprised 
IQ  his  extensive  establishment,  there  is  nut  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  more  eligible  place  than  this  to  apply  for 
them,  as  it  is  a  repository  m  which  are  concentrated, 
or  may  be  procured  on  short  notice,  from  all  parts  of 
our  country  (and  not  a  few  are  from  remote  parts  of 
the  earth)  a  vast  variety,  many  of  which  are  very  rare 
and  valuable,  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Kools,  Vines, 
Domestic  Animals,  Cooks,  hiipjements,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  a  constant  fund  of  timely  and  important  in- 
formation on  almostevery  subject  interesting  to  a  culti- 
vator of  the  soil.  This  la>t  is  imparled  weekly  to  sub- 
scribers, for  a.small  annual  contribution,  through  llie 
columnsof  The  American  Farmer, in  which  arc  indicated 
also,  by  advertisement  and  otherwise,  the  supplies  of 
choice  commodities,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  as  they 
are  received  at  the  establishment.  The  subscriber  is 
agent  also  for  the  principal  Nurs.eries  and  Gardens  in 
the  Union;— and  for  several  celebrated  breeders  of 
fine  cattle,  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals;— also  for 
the  United  Society  of  Shaker?,'  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
a  full  assortment  of  whose  celebrated  Garden  Seeds, 
fresh  and  genuine,  may  at  all  times  be  had  from  him 
wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  best   terms. 

Address  1.  IIIVINE  HITCHCOCK, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

"SHAKER  GARDP:N  SEEDS." 
The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  celebrated  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  He  has  this  day  received  direct  from  the  So- 
ciety, 14  boxes,  each  comprising  an  assortment,  more 
or  less  extensive  according  to  its  size.  Of  these  a 
part  are  small  "Family  boxes,"  containing  a  quantity 
•uitable  for  a  common  garden,  with  a  list  of  contents 
annexed.  The  character  of  these  seeds  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  recommendation.  Apply  at  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
vert-street.  1.  i.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nov   16. 


BUFP'ALOBETIRYTREE.ORSHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  will  be  received  in  a  few  days, 
and  fur  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  §1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  v.'ould  belter  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
Nov.  16.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


REMOVAL. 

SAMUEL  FEAST,  NURSERY  MAN  AND  FLORIST, 
has  removed  the  stock  in  his  line,  from  his  late  resi- 
dence on  the  Frederick  road  to  Chatsworth,  on  the 
Franklin  road,  adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Edmondson.  He  returns  thanks  to  his  Jiatrons  and  the 
public  generally  for  their  support,  and  hopes  from  his 
attention  to  business,  he  will  still  merit  their  attention. 

He  has  for  sale  at  present,  a  large  collection  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBBERY 
FLOWER  and  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS,  Garden  and  China  ROSES,  many  new  varie- 
ties.— Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  Roots,  dou- 
ble Dahlias,  Pasonies,  &c. 

The  CHINA  ROSES  are  in  fine  order— they  consist 
of  yellow,  white,  purple,  scarlet,  kurtsia  and  common 
tea;  Mycrophyla  do.  Striata,  Noisettes  of  sorts,  Ne- 
palmsis,  Bourbon,  Boursaltiana,  red  andwljilc;  Multi- 
flora,  red,  white  and  purple;  new  white  China,  and 
Master  Burk,  with  various  other  sorts. 

The  PEACH  TREES  consist  of  50  sorts,  all  of  choice 
fruit;  English  Elms  for  planting  in  the  street,  of  large 
size,  wilh  various  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, which  he  offers  for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 
Nov.  16.— 2t. 


PATENT  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public,  that  in  the 
year  of  1816,  he  commenced  making  improvements  in 
Straw  Cutting  Machines,  and  paid  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  that  one  object  for  live  years;  that  in  IS2I 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  for  his 
IMPROVED  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER,  and 
has  been  manufacturing  them  ever  since;  during  which 
time  he  hasadded  some  valuable  improvements  to  it, and 
turned  out  nearly  five  hundred  machines  which,  have 
given  general,  and  he  believes  universal  satisfaction  to 
his  customers,  and  that  he  still  keeps  a  full  supply  of 
them  on  hand  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  viz. 

g25.00,  27.00,  j>40,  §45,  goO,  and  gS5. 

Extra  knives,       3.50,    3.50,     5,      6,      6,  and   10. 

The  two  first  named  are  too  small  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  suitable  for  a  person  that  keeps  but  two  or 
ihree  horses  or  cows.  These  machines  are  adapted  lo 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  forage,  straight  or  tangled, 
coarse  or  fine,  corn  stalks,  &c.  and  arc  simple  and  du- 
rable in  their  construction. 

Determined  as  he  is  to  be  unremitting  in  his  exer- 
liqns,  he  hopes  to  sustain  the  high  reputation,  he  has 
gained  for  these  machines,  and  to  afford  litem  as  low  as 
any  one  can.  He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  IMPROVED  PLOUGHS,  and  every 
other  implement  in  the  Agricultural  line,  which  are 
manufactured  wilh  care,  and  of  good  materials,  and 
will  be  atforded  on  pleasing  terms. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Nov.  0.  Pratt,  bettoeen  Hanover  and  Charles  streets 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  have  on 
hand  a  general  assortment  of  articles  in  the  agricultu- 
ral line.  It  is  their  determination  in  order  to  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  the  improvement  and  careful 
manufacture  of  implements,  and  the  production  of  the 
best  articles  in  their  line,  to  confine  their  sales  lo 
cash,  or  for  acceptances  in  town;  wilh  a  few  excep- 
tions where  arrangements  equally  convenient  are  made 
for  selling  by  wholesale. 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c.— The  season  for  transplanting 
fruit  trees  being  nearly  at  hand,  we  invite  those  who 
intend  lo  plant  to  send  in  their  orders  early,  which 
will  give  the  best  opportunity  of  filling  them  to  satis- 
faction. Trees  will  be  carefully  packed  so  as  to  carry 
safely,  for  which  reasonable  charges   will   be  made. 

Cast  steel  axes  by  the  dozen  or  single  one;  steel 
Hay  and  iManure  forks,  together  wilh  a  variety  of  oilier 
implements  and  tools,  Wove  wire.  Screens,  &c. 
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Baltimore  Market. — There  is  not  much  change  in 
any  of  the  staple  articles.  Flour  remains  the  same  as 
at  our  last,  the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  being 
$6  12^.  Wood  continues  high,  and  beef  has  fallen  con- 
siderably and  is  dull  of  sale  al  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a' 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  8.00;  tine  red, 6.00  a  8.00- 
wrappery,suitableforscgars,  6.00  a  I5.00;yellow  and' 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  aSO.OO.— Fine  yeilow 

18.00a  26.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a —Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   8.00.     The  inspect 

tionsof  the  week  comprise  239  hhds.  Md.j  andshhds 
Ohio— total  247  hhds. 

Flour— best  white  wheat  family, ge. 75  o7.2S;  super 

Howard-street,  6.25  a  6.37^;  city  mills,  a  6.00- 

city  mills  extra  6. 124  a  6.25; Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;-^ 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1. 12J  a  1.20;  white  do  1.20  a  1.26; 
— Corn,  white,  S3  a  84,  yellow    S3  a   64;  Rve,    70  a  71 

-Oats,  36  a   38. — Beans,  75   a  60— Peas,  65  a  70 

Clover-seed  a Timothy,  —   a Or- 

CHARD    Grass  2.00  0  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.OO02.5O— Herd's,  75  n  87i-Lucerne  —  a  37 J  lb.— - 
Barley, -Flaxseed  1.50  nl.62-CoTTCN.Va.8aI  l^-Loii 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  o.  12~Tenn..8  a.  II ;  N  .  Car.  8  o  .  I!_ 

Upland  9  0  12,i-WHisKEY,  hhds.  Ut  p.  31  a ;  in  bbls. 

32J  n  33 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 35  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33n33;  half  do.  30  0  33;  quarter  do.  28  n30;  eonimon  25 
0  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  o  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarlerdo  16  a  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,$210  n  225;  Country,  dew-rotted, - 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7a  8c. — Feathers,  36  a  38;  -Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  4.37  J,  ground,   1 .50  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  « ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30. OU;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4  00  a 4.50— 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a  4.50;  Hickory,  4.50  a  5.00;  Pine,2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  Herbemonl's  American  Wine — Prospects 
of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  Georgia — Alabama  Cotton  Crop 
—The  First  Snow— The  Fly— Varieties  of  the  Dahlia 
cultivated  at  the  Linna^an  Botanical  Garden — Teak 
Tree — Sale  of  Cattle— Foreign  Markets- Marl;  to 
what  Soils  applied  as  Manure;  Earths  in  which  it  is 
found— Culture  of  Barley  and  Pca.« — Estimate  of  the 
Expense  of  Cultivating  Corn  and  Potatoes  in  Western 
New  York — On  the  Establishment  of  a  Horticultural 
Society,  concluded — Mandrake  or  May  Apple;  its  Cul- 
ture and  Use— Vegetables — Letter  from  Dr.  Robert 
R.  Harden  on  the  New  Theory  of  Bols  in  Horses,  in 
reply  to  Peter  Ellis  in  No.  49,  vol.  xiii — Remarkably 
large  Beehive  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  Pine  Tree — Di- 
rections to  make  Tomatoes  Preserve— Plants;  how  sup- 
plied with  Food — Samuel  S.  Griscom's  Meteorological 
Journal  for  October — Prices  Current  of  Country  Pro- 
duce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Ad- 
vertisements. 


Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer, 

Tlie  following:  persons  are  aulhoristd  lo  act  as  Arenls  for  lh«  Amett- 
an  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  resicknct: 
Boston,  Jolin  B.  Russell,  JV.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

Keu'-Vork,  J.  H.  Gourlie,  o<  i/ie  i^s(  Office. 

„.,,,,.  C  D.  &  C.  LanJrelh,  85  Cltestmit  street. 

FMadclplua,  ^  ^   g   Freymulh,  Marble  Court. 

JVaskington,  D.  C.  |  cZITcT" 

Pclcrshurs,  Va.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  Sc  Son. 

Cairulcn,  S.  C.  P.  Thornlon,  PoU  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKcan. 

Nashville,  Ten.  Eichbaum  &  Norvcll 

Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  eitson,  Mil.        Passmore  Hooprs. 

Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

General  ^sent/or  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Br«naii. 


5^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  bcsiness  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  tha 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore, Rid." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Novembkr  23,  183-i. 


A  Card. — The  publisher  of  the  American  Farmer 
presents  his  compliments  to  those  editors  w  iih  whom 
he  exchanges,  especially  those  who  publish  the  week- 
ly '■Contents,"  and  respectfully  requests  that  they 
give  his  "gereral"  adveniscinent,  contained  in  this 
number,  two  or  three  insertions,  instead  of  the  "Con- 
tents." J^hould  any  editor  deem  this  "asking  too 
much,"  the  publisher  will  cheerfully  reciprocate  the 
favor  by  sending  them  a  reasonable  quantity  of  seeds, 
plants,  trees,  or  roots, — always  excepting  the  "root  of 
evil." 


New  Chinese  Mui.berrv,  mdrus  nMlticaiilis. — 
The  excellent  qualities  of  this  species  of  mulberry 
for  silkworms,  are  every  day  receiving  new  illustra- 
tions. A  friend  in  Virginia  writes  to  us  that  he  had 
a  leaf  from  one  of  his  trees  that  measured  15  inches 
in  lendh  and  13  in  width;  and  that  36  leaves,  me- 
dium size,  after  e.xpusure  one  day  to  the  hot  sun 
in  September  to  evaporate  their  moisture,  weighed 
twelve  ounces. 


Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  sheplierdia. — A  gentleman 
in  Boston,  who  has  the  original  tree  of  this  excellent 
and  elegant  new  fruit  and  ornamental  tree,  in  a  letter 
to  us  says — '-You  will  find  a  description  of  the  shep- 
herdiain  the  American  Farmer,  trim  Jonathan  Win- 
ship.  I"<ext  season  we  will  send  you  a  large  branch 
of  the  tree  in  fruit.  Our  tree  is  18  feet  high,  and 
when  in  fruit  truly  macrnificent;  gratifying  to  both  the 
eye  and  the  palate.  Fancy  to  yourself  the  red  cur- 
rant growing  in  compact  spikes,  about  the  diameter  of 
a  small  ear  of  corn,  and  much  more  closely  set  than 
kernels  of  corn,  on  every  large  and  even  the  smallest 
offsets,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  this  tree." 


Wheat  turned  into  Cheat — A'ew  proof. — The 
following  article,  which  we  copy  from  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  both 
parties  to  this  vexed  question.  We  would  particu- 
larly call  to  it  the  attention  of  our  respected  corres- 
pondent, Gouv.  Ogden,  who  adduces  a  similar  fact  in 
the  present  number,  and  suggest  whether  it  may  not 
be  deemed  probable,  that  some  one  may  have  inserted 
the  grains  of  chess  into  the  head  of  wheat,  as  was 
proved  to  have  been  done  in  the  case  recited  by  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  thus  have  deceived  his  respect- 
able friend?  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  object  of 
the  deception  thus  attempted  to  be  practised.  Had 
the  Editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  given  it  only  the 
nsual  attention,  the  fact  would  have  gone  forth,  as 
evidence  irrefutable  of  the  correctness  of  one  of  the 
most  unsound,  unscientific,  and,  we  hope  to  be  excus- 
ed for  adding,  the  most  unnatural,  theories  that  ever 
occupied  the  attention  of  man  since  the  age  of  dark- 
ness:— 

"Wehope  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  coming  be- 
fore them  at  this  time  under  this  head,  when  it  would 
appear  that  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  doc- 
trine of  transmutation  had  been  exhausted.  Our  ob- 
ject is  not  to  appear  as  theorists,  but  merely  to  state 
simple  facts,  which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  justice  to 
all  parlies  concerned.  We  have  lately  been  present- 
ed with  a  head  of  wheat,  which  was  brought  from 
Michigan  by  a  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and  although  it  was 
left  in  our  absence,  the  gentleman  left  word  that  if  it 
■was  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation,  or  that  wheat  did  actually  turn  to 
chess,  he  would  send  us  more,  as  a  number  of  similar 
heads  had  been  found  in  the  same  field.  We  examin- 
ed the  specimen,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
healthy  head  of  wheat,  with  a  small  branch  of  chess 
which  had  grown  out  from  among  the  kernels  of 
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wheat,  and  appeared  to  be  attached  to  the  same  stalk.  | 
From  the  lly  specks  upon  the  specimen,  we  inferred 
that  it  had  been  kept  for  exhibition  a  long  lime,  and 
as  we  by  simply  lor)king  at  it  with  the  naked  eye 
cuuld  not  discover  but  what  the  chess  belonged  to  the 
same  stalk  wilh  the  wheat,  we  concluded  that  hun- 
dreds must  have  been  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation  by  this  alone.  Our  friend  L.  being 
present  when  the  specimen  was  brought  forth,  claimed 
the  victory  in  favor  of  his  position,  viz:  "that  wheat 
will  turn  to  chess."  We  commenced  a  minute  ex- 
amination with  magnifying  glasses,  by  carefully  re- 
moving the  glumes  near  the  place  where  the  branch 
of  chess  appeared  to  spiing  from.  From  the  respec- 
tability of  the  gentleman  who  presented  this  singular 
specimen,  we  could  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  he 
knowingly  had  practised  any  imposition  upon  us;  we 
therefore  proceeded  with  great  care,  until  we  discov- 
ered that  the  stem  of  the  panicle  of  chess,  which  was 
not  larger  than  a  horsehair,  had  by  some  means  been 
pressed  betw'een  the  main  stalk  of  the  head  and  that 
of  the  glume,  which  being  pressed  close  together,  re- 
tained the  chess  in  its  place,  while  the  but  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  stem  of  the  chess  was  bent  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  beards  of  the  wheat,  from  which 
it  could  not  be  readily  distinguished.  We  have  pre- 
served the  head  of  wheat  with  the  chess  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  gentleman  who  brought  it,  should  he 
chance  to  be  in  lliis  village,  as  he  was  undoubtedly 
convinced,  from  the  superficial  examination  which  he 
made,  that  the  specimen  presented  was  sufficient  to 
settle  the  long  agitated  point  with  regard  to  this 
troublesome  weed.  We  believe,  in  all  cases,  if  far- 
mers will  examine  facts  carefully,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing traditional  fables,  they  will  be  able  to  judge  in 
most  cases  with  more  accuracy." 


Influence  of  Horticulture. — In  all  parts  of 
our  country,  where  horticultural  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  a  taste  for  gardening,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, improved,  new  capabilities  both  of  soil  and 
climate,  have  been  suddenly  developed;  and  fruits  and 
other  horticultural  productions,  believed  to  be  exclu- 
sively the  growth  of  more  genial  climes,  have  been 
reared  in  abundance,  and  great  perfection. 

We  would  suggest  to  gentlemen  of  taste,  and  en- 
terprise, that  it  is  within  their  influence,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  county  horticultural  societies;  and 
would  submit  to  them,  whether  by  so  doing,  they 
might  not  greatly  promote  practical  horticulture,  and 
consequently  the  health,  morals,  and  comforts  of  the 
community. — JVortherii  Farmer. 


Seeds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &,c. 
Sow  the  seeds  of  cherries,  peaches,  and  some  other 
fruits,  which  are  of  a  perishable  nature  as  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  ripe  as  possible.  If  such  seeds  are  kept 
till  the  next  spring,  they  become  dried  through,  and 
the  vegetative  principle  is  destroyed.  Evelyn,  an 
English  writer  of  celebrity,  says  that  sowing  acorns, 
beach  mast,  ash  keys,  Sic.  in  the  autumn,  when  those 
seeds  fall  spontaneously  from  the  trees,  appears  by 
much  the  most  natural  method;  but  the  destruction 
made  by  the  field  mouse,  both  at  the  time  of  sowing 
and  during  the  winter,  has  induced  many  gentlemen 
to  prefer  spring  sowing  to  the  autumnal  one.  When 
spring  sowing  is  determined  on,  the  acorns  and  other 
seeds  must  be  carefully  preserved  during  the  winter; 
and  in  forming  the  magazines,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  different  sorts  apart  from  each  other. 


Prfserving  Apples. — Dr.  T.  Cooper  in  the  Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia,  says  that  apples  may  be  preserv- 
ed by  putting  a  layer  of  apples,  and  a  layer  of  dried 
fern,  [brakes]  alternately  in  a  basket  or  box  (the  lat- 
ter is  considered  best,  as  it  admits  less  air)  and  cover 
them  closely.  The  advantage  of /cj-n  in  preference 
to  straw,  is,  that  it  does  not  impart  a  musty  taste. 


(From  the  United  States  Telegraph.) 
NATURAL  WONDERS. 

It  is  very  surprising,  that  two  of  the  greatest  na- 
tural curiosities  in  the  World  are  within  the  United 
States,  and  yet  scarcely  known  to  llio  best  informed 
of  geographers  and  naturalists.  The  one  is  a  beau- 
tiful water-fall  in  Franklin  county,  Georgia;  the 
other  a  stupendous  precipice  in  Pendleton  district, 
South  Carolina;  they  are  both  faintly  mentioned  in 
the  late  edition  of  Morse's  Geography;  but  not  as 
they  ini^rit.  The  Tuccoa  Falls  are  "much  higher 
than  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  column  of  water  is 
propelled  beautifully  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  and 
when  the  stream  is  full  it  passes  down  without  being 
broken.  All  the  prismatic  ctfuct,  seen  at  Niagara 
illustrates  the  spray  of  Tuccoa.  The  table  moun- 
tain in  Pendleton  district.  South  Carolina,  is  an  aw- 
ful precipice  of  900  feet.  Many  persons  reside  with- 
in five,  seven,  or  ten  miles  of  this  grand  spectacle 
who  have  never  had  curiosity  or  taste  enough  to  vi- 
sit it.  It  is  now  however  occasionally  visited  by  cu- 
rious travellers,  and  sometimes  men  of  science.  Ve- 
ry few  persons  who  have  once  cast  a  glimpse  in  the 
almost  boundless  abyss,  can  again  exercise  sufficient 
fortitude  to  approach  the  margin  of  the  chasm.  Al- 
most every  one,  in  looking  over,  almost  involuntary 
falls  to  the  ground,  senseless,  nerveless  and  helpless; 
and  would  inevitably  be  precipitated  headlong,  and 
dashed  to  atoms,  were  it  not  for  measures  of  caution 
and  security,  that  have  always  been  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  a  safe  indulgence  of  the  curio.sity  of  the 
visiter  or  spectator.  Every  one  on  proceeding  to 
the  spot  whence  it  is  usual  to  gaze  over  the  wondei^ 
ful  deep,  has  in  his  imagination,  a  limitation,  gradu- 
ated by  a  reference  to  instances  with  which  his  eye 
has  been  familiar.  But  in  a  moment,  eternity  as  it 
were,  is  presented  to  his  astonished  senses;  and  he 
is  instantly  overwhelmed.  His  system  is  no  longer 
subject  to  his  volition  or  his  reason,  and  he  falls  like 
a  mass  of  pure  matter.  He  then  revives,  and  in  a 
wild  delirium  surveys  a  scene,  which  for  a  while  he 
is  unable  to  define  by  description  or  imitation. 

How  strange  it  is  the  Tuccoa  Fall  and  Table 
Mountain,  are  not  more  familiar  to  Americans!  Ei- 
ther of  them  would  distinguish  an  empire  or  a  state 
in  Europe. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  13. 
Cotton. — The  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  cotton 
has  again  been  upon  a  limited  scale,  having  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  trade. 
Prices  have,  however,  been  fully  supported;  indeed, 
the  low  qualities  of  American  cotton  have  regained 
the  slight  decline  noticed  in  our  last.  Brazils  remain 
in  limited  demand,  and  it  is  more  freely  met  by  the 
holders.  We  make  no  change  in  our  quotations. 
There  was  rathei  more  business  done  yesterday,  and 
the  market  closed  very  firmly.  The  sales  of  the  week, 
including  809  bales  of  American  taken  on  specula- 
tion, amount  to  10,580  bags.  Import,  12,410  bags. 
To-day  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  cotton  wool, 
which  is  held  at  full  market  prices.  3000  bales  are 
the  estimated  sales,  and  comprise  200  Brazils  and 
Egyptians,  the  former  in  Pernams  at  9<d  to  93d- 
Bahias  at  8d;  and  Maranhams  at  9d;  and  the  latter  at 
8  7-8d.  Upv/ards  of  2,500  in  American  descriptions 
from  63d  to  8d. 

London,  Oct.  15. 
Corn  exchange — We  have  a  good  supply  of  wheat 
from  Kent  and  Essex  this  morning,  but  very  little 
from  the  Suffolk  coast. — The  sales  were  brisk  at  an 
advance  of  from  2s  to  3s  6d  per  quarter  arising  from 
a  demand  for  the  northern  counties,  which  with  what 
was  taken  off  by  the  town  millers  cleared  the  market 
of  the  finest  new  wheat;  but  there  was  not  the  same 
briskness  in  old,  although  higher  prices  by  2s  per 
quarter  were  obtained  for  the  finest  qualities. 
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ilGHXCUI.TUZli:- 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

Mr.  Smith:  Waddlnglan,  M  Y.  JVbr.  3,  1S32. 

Dear  Sir, — The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  cheat 
or  chess  has  occupied  my  mind  fur  many  years.  1 
first  embraced  the  opiniun  it  sprung  from  imperfect 
wheat — afterwards  changed  my  notion  from  llie  evi- 
dence adduced  from  the  most  respectable  authority  of 
practical  and  scientific  farmers.  Even  now,  with  a 
full  recollection  of  all  you  have  published,  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  return  to  my  first  opinion,  not  because  others 
have  confidently  asserted  1  am  right,  but  because  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account  in  any  other  way  for  the  two 
following  facts. 

The  first  comes  from  a  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent person,  whom  I  have  known  intimately  more 
than  twenty  years.  His  story  is  this:  He  was  reap- 
ing a  field  of  wheat,  and  observed  at  the  extremity  of 
a  wheat  ear,  two  perfect  and  distinct  grains  of  chess, 
growing  out  of,  and  firmly  adhering  to,  the  head  of 
the  ear.  He  showed  them  at  the  time  to  his  neigh- 
bor then  reaping  with  him,  (whom  I  also  knew)  and 
both  agreed  they  were  distinct  grains  of  chess  grow- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  wheat  ear.  Below  these,  the 
grains  ol  wheat  were  perfect.  The  land  upon  which 
the  crop  grew  was  new  land;  that  is,  it  was  chopped 
down  and  burnt,  and  Indian  corn  planted  the  year  be- 
fore, afterwards  logged  off  and  seeded  to  wheat.  1 
can  procure  an  affidavit,  if  necessary,  to  thb  statement, 
and  of  undoubted  credit. 

The  second  fact  I  have  heard  I  have  no  doubt  in  a 
few  days  1  could  substantiate  in  the  same  manner. 

A  bed  for  taking  wild  pigeons  in  a  net  was  made, 
and  baited  with  wheat.  It  was  used  more  or  less 
during  the  autumn,  and  literally,  at  the  close  of  the 
pigeon  flight,  covered  with  fresh  and  bruised  grains  of 
wheat.  It  remained  undisturbed  during  the  next  year, 
and  its  produce  was  entirely  chess. 

These  two  instances  shew  a  strong  family  connex- 
ion between  the  two  plants,  and  afford  plausible 
ground  at  least  for  the  opinion,  that  they  are  not  so 
perfectly  different  and  distinct  as  some  of  your  friends 
imagine. 

In  haste,  I  subscribe  myself,  your  ob't  serv't. 

Gouv.  Ogden. 

[Remark. — The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  hopes  that 
his  respected  correspondent  will  not  consider  him  ob- 
stinately bent  on  sustaining  a  favorite  (pinion,  but  ra- 
ther as  desirous  of  eliciting  truth  by  the  following 
suggestions.  May  not  the  supposed  grains  of  chess 
found  in  the  head  of  wheat  have  been  the  production 
of  unfecundated  germs?  Every  grain  of  wheat  is 
produced  by  the  concurrent  action  of  three  male  and 
two  female  organs;  any  accident  that  should  have  de- 
prived the  germ  of  either  of  these  organs  when  first 
expanded,  might  have  produced  a  grain  closely  re- 
sembling chess,  but  not  possessed  of  the  principle  of 
vegetation.  If  the  grains  had  been  planted  and  they 
had  grown  and  produced  chess,  then  indeed  the  evi- 
dence would  have  been  conclusive;  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  test,  we  must  deem  it  far  from  being  so. — 
As  to  the  second  case,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  has 
been  often  stated — where  wheat  was  sown  chess  was 
produced — and  is  to  be  explained  only  by  supposing 
that  there  was  chess  amongst  the  wheat,  that  the 
■wheat  was  picked  up  by  birds,  Sto.  and  the  chess  left, 
neither  bird  nor  beast  being  fond  of  chess  when  they 
can  get  wheat. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer] 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  AND  CHESS. 

Grcalfuld,  lOift  mo.  16,  1832. 
It  has  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  discover,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  some  farmers  who  ex- 
ercise their  reason,  uninfluenced  by  popular  prejudice, 
and  who  have  wisely  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


chess  is  only  a  weed  that  may  be  exterminated  like 
other  weeds.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  1  lately 
received  an  account  of  the  farming  operations  of  Joel 
VV.  Bacon,  Esq.  of  NVaterloo,  which  1  considered  so 
pertinent  to  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  that  I 
prepared  and  tiansmitted  to  him  a  statement,  request 
ing  his  corrections,  and  asking  permission  to  use  his 
name  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  His  prompt  attention 
to  my  request,  was  gratifying;  and  by  laying  some  ex- 
tracts of  his  letter,  which  I  subjoin  to  that  statement, 
before  the  pubLc,  I  shall  doubtless  render  it  an  accept- 
able service. 

Tlie  Statement. 

When  he  came  into  the  possession  of  his  farm  about 
seven  years  ago,  he  purchased  the  crop  which  was 
then  on  the  ground,  and  which  proved  so  foul  that 
from  350  bushels  of  wheat,  he  cleaned  out  80  bushels 
of  tailings,  consisting  principally  of  chess;  but  notwith- 
standing the  pains  that  were  taken,  and  which  so 
greatly  reduced  the  quantity,  it  was  scarcely  mer- 
chantable; anda  deduction  of  two  pounds  on  thebushel 
was  exacted  on  account  of  its  impurities:  To  many, 
this  beginning  would  have  been  discouraging;  but  not 
believing  in  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  he  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  this  weed  from  his  fields  In  pre- 
paring his  fallow  of  the  same  season,  he  ploughed  it 
five  times;  and  after  each  ploughing  except  the  last, 
had  it  well  harrowed.  He  prepared  hissicd  what 
from  the  crop  then  on  hand,  by  passing  it  repeatedly 
through  an  excellent  fanning  mill;  and  then  by  throw- 
ing it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  further  end 
of  his  barn,  the  chess  falling  by  the  way  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  These  processes  were  effeclunl. — 
Very  little  chess  was  observable  in  the  succeeding 
crops;  and  no  more  where  the  wheat  stood  thin  on  the 
ground,  or  wliere  it  had  been  winter-killed,  than  where 
it  stood  thick,  except  that  the  plants  were  larger. 
Although  the  wheat  was  run  through  the  fanning  mill 
without  a  screening  board,  no  deduction  on  account  of 
foul  stuff  has  ever  since  been  made  from  grain  of  his 
raising. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  corners  of  a  new 
fence  which  he  made  across  his  fallow  early  in  the 
summer, — and  which  strip  was  consequently  left  un- 
ploughed,  chess  grew  the  next  year  in  spots,  as  thick 
as  grass  in  a  common  meadow. 

Let  others  do  likewise;  and  they  will  soon  discover 
that  clean  wheat  sown  on  clean  ground  has  no  power 
to  turn  into  chess.  David  Tho-i;as. 

The  Extracts— dated  Waterloo,  Oct.  8,  1832. 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  is  before  me,  and  I 
frankly  admit  that  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  add 
my  limited  experience  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  to 
yours,  in  an  endeavor  to  dispel  the  delusion  that  icheat 
turns  into  chess.  The  statement  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  forward  for  examination,  I  have  corrected. 
And,  my  dear  sir,  suffer  me  to  express  my  aston- 
ishment that  sensible  men  should  continue  to  think 
that  wheat  turns  into  chess!  A  man  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, two  years  ago,  becoming  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject, declared  that  he  would  convince  his  sons  at  least 
that  chess  would  not  grow,  and  actually  went  into  a 
corner  of  his  summer  fallow,  and  sowed  clean  chess. 
It  did  grow,  however,  and  all  are  now  satisfied.  The 
delusion  in  this  neighborhood  has  about  subsided,  the 
farmers  are  sowing  cleaner  seed  and  cultivating  their 
land  belter  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

My  experience  is  that  deep  ploughing,  a  proper  suc- 
cession of  crops,  clover  and  plaster,  and  such  manure 
as  usually  accumulates  about  a  prudent  farmer's  barn- 
yard, clean  seed  and  clean  land  will  double ,  ami  in 
many  cases  treble  the  quantity  of  produce  usually  ob- 
tained by  common  farmers. 

The  first  crop  of  wheat  harvested  on  my  farm,  as 
above  stated,  yielded  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. — 
This  year,  judging  from  what  I  threshed  for  seed, 
one  of  my  fields  will  yield  at  least  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre.    •    •    • 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
AMERICAN  HEMP. 
The  following  article  has  been  politely  handed  to 
us  for  publication  by  Gen.  Lynch.  It  was  written  to 
accompany  the  Hemp  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  last  year;  but  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  that  exhibited  at  the  recent  Fair. 

Copenhagen,  Lewis  County,  J^.  Y.,  \ 
Oct.  aik,  1831.  I 

To  the  American  Institute  of  the  City  rf  JVew 
York. — Abraham  Varick,  of  Ulica,  presents  for  ex- 
hibition and  competition  at  the  Fair  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  a  bale  of  water  rotted  hemp,  containing 
about  160  lbs.  raised,  rotted  and  manufactured  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Allen,  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  county  of  Lewis, 
as  his  agent  the  present  year.  In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Managers  of  the  Fair,  Mr.  Varicic 
submits  a  brief  statement  of  the  process  of  culture, 
and  preparing  the  hemp  for  market,  and  will  cheer- 
fully furnish  any  further  information  which  may  tend 
10  promote  that  branch  of  agricullure,  which  is  at- 
tended with  such  beneficial  results  to  the  agricultural 
interest  in  particular. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  hemp  requires  a  very 
deep  and  extremely  rich  soil;  but  it  is  now  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  that  land  which  is  well  adapted  to 
wheat  or  corn,  is  equally  so  to  the  raising  of  hemp; 
and  that  the  same  preparation  and  fertility  which  will 
produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  hemp.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  should  be  from  two  to  three  bushels,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  to  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  state  of  the  land  will  admit;  but  it  may 
be  sown  at  any  time  until  the  usual  time  of  planting 
Indian  corn.  It  is  of  importance  that  a  full  compli- 
ment of  seed  should  be  used,  to  the  end  that  the  stalk 
should  be  small,  otherwise,  if  the  stalk  is  large,  the 
quality  of  the  hemp  is  coarse,  the  quantity  produced 
is  less,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  more  difficult. 
The  hemp  is  fit  to  be  cut  when  the  male  hemp  be- 
gins to  wither,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  of  the  female 
hemp  is  formed,  and  before  it  acquires  any  hardness. 
The  hemp  is  to  be  cut  with  an  instrument  resem- 
bling the  common  grain  cradle,  but  with  a  scythe  and 
fingers  much  shorter,  the  scythe  being  only  two  feet 
four  inches  long.  The  hemp  is  to  remain  in  the 
swarlh  for  one  day,  and  then  to  be  turned  and  remain 
one  day,  and  on  the  third  day  to  be  bound  near  the 
butt  in  very  small  bundles,  with  a  band  of  the  hemp. 
Then  to  be  set  up  on  the  butts  in  shock,  until  it  be- 
comes perfectly  dry — the  quantity  produced,  will  be 
from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre,  which  will  yield  about 
one  sixth  of  clean  hemp  fit  for  market.  Vats  are  pre- 
pared near  the  mills  of  about  six  feet  deep,  and  about 
eight  feet  wide;  the  length  to  be  varied  at  pleasure; 
the  bundles  of  hemp  are  then  to  be  carefully  laid  in 
lengthwise,  until  the  vat  is  full,  and  pressed  down 
with  any  sufficient  weight  to  keep  it  solid.  Water 
is  then  to  be  let  in  at  the  top,  until  the  vat  is  filled, 
and  to  remain  for  two  days  to  saturate  the  mass,  after 
which,  it  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  a  supply  of  running 
water  to  be  introduced,  until  the  vat  is  filled,  which  is 
to  run  off  continually  until  the  hemp  is  properly  rot- 
ted. The  time  will  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  will  be  from  six  to  twenty  days;  the  water 
is  then  let  off,  and  after  about  eight  hours  the  hemp 
is  to  be  taken  out  and  set  up  in  the  field  on  its  butts, 
after  opening  the  bundles,  against  a  fence  or  ropes 
running  through  stakes  fastened  in  the  ground  for  the 
purpose.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  bound  up  and 
taken  to  a  dry  house,  where  it  is  to  be  kiln  dried  for 
about  two  days,  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
mills  for  breaking  and  dressing.  The  mills  used  by 
Mr.  Allen,  are  a  patented  machine,  by  Daniel  Ball, 
which  is  found  to  break  and  dress  hemp  belter  than 
any  that  is  known  in  this  country,  and  by  the  use  of 
it, one  man  can  probably  do  as  much  as  ten  men  could 
by  hand.     With  very  little  band  labor  it  is  put  in 
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heads  and  packed  in  bales  for  market,  as  the  one  pre- 
sented at  tjie  lair. 

The  quanlity  prepared  for  market,  at  these  mills 
the  present  year,  will  amount  to  about  60  tons,  which 
will  probably  be  increased  the  next  year  to  about  200 
tons. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  inducing  farmers 
in  the  neigliborlinoil,  to  enter  into  the  culture,  until 
the  proprietor  of  the  mill  offered  a  fixed  price  accord- 
ing to  tlic  quality  of  the  hemp  dried  as  it  came  from 
the  field— in  consequince  of  which  thoy  have  gone 
extensively  into  the  business,  and  find  it  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  than  any  other  ll^ey  can  raise. 

Samlei.  Ali.e.v, 
A^entfor  Abraham  Varick. 


(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
MANURE. 
Mr.  Editor:  Syiiiiig  Hills,  Oct.  \2lh,  1832. 

I  intend  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  my 
mode  of  carrying  out  my  manure,  by  way  of  conclud- 
ing my  article  on  the  subject  of  manures,  as  published 
in  the  12th  No.  of  the  Virginia  Farmer. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  stock  of  manure, or  any  part 
of  it,  is  ready  to  cart  out,  I  start  my  manure  carls 
(unless  the  ground  is  wei)  to  carrying  on  the  land  in- 
tended for  corn,  and  get  as  much  out  as  I  can,  before 
I  plough  the  land;  «hich  is  spread  and  ploughed 
under  the  sod.  If  I  have  any  ol  the  previous  summer 
manure  left  on  hand,  1  prefer  to  spread  that  upon  the 
fresh  ploughed  land,  and  harrow  or  lightly  plough  in, 
'on  account  of  its  being  belter  rotted.  As  to  manuring 
corn  in  the  hill,  1  do  not  practice  it,  as  I  always  go 
for  the  future  good  condition  of  the  land,  more  than 
any  one  crop. 

I  generally  have  a  bit  of  ground  to  sow  to  oats  in 
the  spring,  upon  which  I  carry  out  my  early  summer 
manure  after  harvest,  and  then  fallow  the  same  for 
wheat. 

When  my  corn  land  is  ready  for  seeding  (which 
never  is,  until  I  have  gotten  the  corn  and  stalks  off 
the  ground)  my  carts  begin. to  carry  out  such  manure 
as  may  be  on  hand,  to  ilie  poorest  part  of  my  corn 
land,  and  continue  until  1  am  done  sowing,  which  is 
generally  bte;  as  1  wait  to  get  the  corn  hauled  off  the 
ground,  I  am  unable  to  commence  as  early  as  my 
neighbors  on  that  kind  of  land.  It  will  not  do  when 
I  have  furrowed  and  dressed  off  my  wheat  lots  to  be 
tunning  carts  in  for  the  corn  and  stalks. 

As  to  the  inosl  economical  mode  of  giving  manure 
to  land,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  be  found  in  that  of 
applying  It  in  the  preparation  fur  the  wheat  crop,  but 
the  prudent  farnier  must  give  it  to  something  just  as 
fast  as  he  can  make  it  ready,  else  not  only  is  the  in- 
terest lost,  but  a  go^d  per  cent,  of  the  principal  also. 

I  would  here  suggest  an  iiuprovement  in  the  plan 
usually  pursued  in  carting  out  manure  upon  the  land. 
It  is  this — when  1  am  about  to  commence  the  manur- 
ing process,  I  provide  myself  with  an  arm  full  of 
small  sticks,  three  or  foui  feet  long,  newly  split  out, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  readily  .'■ecn  by  the  carters, 
which  I  Slick  down  about  on  the  ground  to  be  operated 
upon,  one  where  every  hiad  is  to  go.  Thus,  if  the 
fend  is  poor,  and  I  design  to  put  fifty  loads  to  the 
acre,  1  fix  that  number  of  sticks,  regularly  or  irre- 
gularly according  to  the  need  of  the  land  as  I  myself 
may  judge.  Thus  lean  layoff  two  or  three  days 
work  for  as  many  carts  any  time  beforehand  that  suits 
me.  This,  I  think,  is  better  than  the  common  mode 
hereabouts.  The  carter  Is  directed  to  carry  out  upon 
a  certain  hill  or  otherwise  as  may  be — he  perhaps 
pots  some  about  and  about — on  ground  that  would  re- 
quire fifty  loads,  he  puts  twenty;  and  on  land  that 
would  have  done  with  twenty,  he  puts  fifty  loads  at 
unsuitable  distances  from  each  other,  then,  after  hands 
are  sent  to  spread  the  manure,  perhaps  a  week  or 
two  before  the  plough  goes,  and  with  sticks  and  hoes, 
the;  pall  the  piles  about  a  little,  giving  to  some  spots 


too  much,  and  to  others  none;  and  the  consequence  is 
a  very  irregular  crop. 

In  order  to  do  this  spreading  business  well,  (and  no 
business  of  the  farmer  is  more  important)  every  hand 
should  be  provided  with  a  long-handle  sluivel;  then  at 
a  throw,  tiiey  can  easily  spread  to  the  half  way  dis- 
tance between  the  piles. 

Success  attend  yuu,  gentlemen — it  is  late  at  night, 
and  1  am  tired,  having  sown  wheat  on  a  very  steep 
knoll  of  ground  to-day.  James  T.  Jo.nes. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer  ) 
Theoretical   akd  Pr.ictfcai,  Farmer. 

The  following  article  taken  from  an  English  pub- 
lication, contains  correct  and  useful  observations. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  farmer  may  advan- 
tageously improve  himself  in  his  art  than  by  inspect- 
ing the  practice  of  other  districts  and  of  other  coun- 
tries,  but  as  the  opportunity  of  inspection  cannot  al- 
ways be  commanded,  the  want  may  be  supplied  by 
obtaining  circumstantial  descriptions.  To  derive  the 
full  benefit  from  either  source  requires  caution  and 
the  power  of  discrimination;  lor  in  no  art  do  so  many 
circumstances  combine  in  the  production  of  the  results 
as  in  agriculture,  and  a  difficulty  generally  arises  in 
determining  to  what  cause  a  particular  effect  is  mainly 
to  be  assigned.  Individual  sagacity  witliout  scienti- 
fic knowledge  may  go  a  great  way  in  solving  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  in  determining  to  what  e.vtent  an  old 
course  may  safely  be  altered,  or  a  new  one  introduc- 
ed, or  why  failure  or  success  has  ensued.  We  find 
that,  in  a  certain  place,  the  accumulated  sagacily.  of 
ages  has,  without  being  able  to  ascribe  any  general 
principle  for  the  effect  produced,  established  a  practice 
suitable  upon  the  whole  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation — but  if  the  perfecting  the  art  in  every  situa- 
tion be  the  oliject,  the  necessity  of  scientific  know- 
ledge cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed. 

Theoretical  and  practical  farmers  have  been  some- 
times contrasted  to  the  discredit  of  ihe  former.  A 
mere  practical  farmer  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
manage  to  good  advantage  a  certain  piece  of  ground. 
A  inere  theoretical  farmer  is  a  man  who  understands 
the  principles  on  which  the  operations  of  agriculture 
depend,  withont  having  acquired  dexterity  in  their 
application.  The  one  may  be  less  successful  than 
the  other  at  first,  but  place  them  in  a  new  siluation, 
or  let  them  have  to  delermine  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  practice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  of  them, 
supposing  them  equal  in  intellectual  endowments,  will 
be  most  likely  to  succeed — or  in  the  description  of  the 
farm  to  be  here  given,  which  will  be  mostly  to  detect 
what  part  of  the  system  is  erroneous,  and  what  cor- 
rect. Experiments  in  agriculture  are  carried  on 
under  many  disadvantages.  We  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  vary  at  will  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  tried,  or  to  repeat  an  experiment  in  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  and  thus  we  may  be  led  to  as- 
cribe to  a  cause  what  does  not  justly  belong  to  it. 
Fortunately,  however,  llie  results  in  agriculture  have 
their  foundation  in  sciences,  in  wliich  we  liave  suffi- 
cient control  over  circumstances,  and  in  which  the 
facts  can  be  generalized,  and  principles  established 
with  tlje  completest  certainty.  Chemistry  and  vege- 
table physiology  afford  the  only  sure  means  by  which 
the  art  of  agriculture  can  be  brought  to  perfection, 
and  Davy  and  Sinclair  have  done  more  towards  its 
advancement,  than  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
centuries  by  practice  unguided  by  science.  Much  has 
been  done,  where  the  knowledge  of  general  princi- 
ples was  wanting,  but  their  use  is  to  diffuse  the  ca- 
pacity for  improvement,  to  make  its  progress  more 
certain  and  more  rapid,  and  to  prevent  the  adojjtinn  of 
error.  Some  person  may,  for  instance,  have  raised  an 
excellent  crop  after  dressing  his  land  with  salt,  and 
thousands  of  bushels  are  immediately  applied  as  ma- 
nure, but  no  man  who  understood  chemistry  and  ve- 
getable physiology  would  ever  have  imagined  that 
land  could  be  made  more  fertile  by  such  means. 


There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  sciences 
will  soon  be  more  generally  understood.  In  towns, 
the  means  of  acquirltg  ihe  knowledge  of  physics  is 
supplied  to  mechanics;  and  all  other  classes  will  be 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  them.  It  seems  absurd  that 
any  human  being  who  can  be  kept  at  school  tor  eight  or 
ten  years  of  his  life,  should  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  edu- 
cation, in  ignorance  of  the  laws  by  which  the  events 
in  nature  around  him  lake  place.  In  relation  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  human  mind, lliis  branch  of  knowledge 
might  well  be  taught  prior  to  that  which  is  denoted 
literature,  at  leasl  the  one  shoulil  accompany  the  other, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  plans  by  which  it 
might  form  a  pari  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  even 
every  country  school,  vvilhoutmuch  additional  demand 
of  time  or  of  expense.  The  usefulness  of  the  know- 
ledoe  here  recommended  is  obvious,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary lo  insist  on  the  amount  to  which  it  would  add  to 
the  sources  of  pleasure  lo  all  farmers,  whether  pro- 
prietors or  tenants.  Every  land  owner  living  in  the 
country,  is  to  some  extent  a  farmer,  or  a  planter,  or  a 
gardener:  there  is  not  an  object  around  him  that  can 
occupy  his  attention  for  a  moment,  in  which  his  in- 
terest would  not  be  much  increased  by  the  understand- 
ing of  physical  science,  and  yet  what  class  in  society 
is  so  generally  unprovided  with  this  fund  of  intellec- 
tual recreation  and  resource  against  the  tedium  of 
idleness? 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
COLLECTING  MANURE. 

A  physician  remarked  lo  us  the  other  day,  that  he 
never  yet  met  with  a  farmer  who  considered  manure 
as  his  gold  mine,  the  treasures  of  which  are  to  be  col- 
lected in  small  grains,  and  most  carefully  preserved; 
but  that  all  consider  It  rather  as  iron  ore,  not  worth 
collecting  in  small  quantities,  nor  of  being  preserved 
from  the  wastes  of  exposure  to  winds,  heat,  and 
storms.  The  following,  from  the  Farm  Reports  of 
Kyle,  in  Ayrshire,  speaks  a  different  language: — 

To  increase  the  manure  raised  on  a  farm  is  a  con- 
slant  aim.  A  large  portion  of  the  straw  is  consumed 
by  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  no  hay  Is  ever  sold.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  collected 
from  plantations  and  waste  places,  and  with  this  and 
the  refuse  of  straw,  the  farm-court  and  the  approaches 
of  it  are  kept  littered  so  as  to  collect  Ihe  droppings 
from  the  cattle  and  horses.  The  whole  is  occasional- 
ly carried  off  to  the  dung  heap  and  new  litter  applied. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  dung  may  be  produced  by 
constantly  collecting  all  refuse,  which,  if  allowed  to 
lie,  would  soon  disappear.  The  horses  are  never  al- 
lowed to  pasture;  from  the  first  of  June  to  Ihe  end  of 
October,  they  are  fed  in  the  house  on  green  food,  con- 
sisting of  red  clover,  rye  grass,  and  vetches.  The 
calves  that  are  reared  are  also  fed  in  llie  same  way  in 
a  yard,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pasturing  season,  con- 
vert a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  into  excellent 
manure.  There  are  always,  loo,  at  this  season,  a  few 
pigs  fed  entirely  on  whey;  and  by  these  mean.s  much 
dung  is  made  even  In  summer.  There  is  no  danger 
of  dung  made  by  animals  in  yards  overheating  in  the 
warmest  season,  but  without  considerable  precaution 
stable  liner  will  then  be  very  soon  consumed  away. 
For  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  rapid  fermentation, 
peat  moss  was  fur  some  years  used  and  regularly  mix- 
ed with  it  in  layers;  but  earth  of  any  kind,  or  road 
scrapings,  will  be  found  to  effect  the  purpose,  and  in 
winter  the  gleanings  of  the  cowhouses  answer  the  end. 
What  is  made  in  spring  and  summer  is  taken  to  the 
field  as  often  as  possible,  put  up  into  heaps  over  which 
the  horses  and  carts  pass,  and  then  well  covered  over 
with  earth. 


ExTRAOP.DiNAnT  PRODUCTION. — Mr.  John  H.Ty- 
ree  of  this  place,  has  raised  this  year,  a  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes weighing  43  pounds,  from  two  planted  last 
spring.  [Lynchburg  Virginian. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

POTATOES. 

Mr.  Fleet:  Lancasler,  Eiig.  Sept,  14,  1S32. 

Sir, — You  inquire  if  tlie  eyes  nearest  the  stem, 
or  those  furthest  from  it,  produce  the  earliest  crops.' 
In  tliis  part  of  England  tlie  stem  end  is  cut  ofl",  as 
having  no  set,  and  given  to  the  pigs  and  fowls.  The 
other  end,  of  course,  is  considered  earliest;  the  mid- 
dle part  is  cut  according  to  the  number  of  eyes.  Va- 
rious opinions  are  given  respecting  the  sides  of  the 
sets;  hut  a  good  strong  set  or  plant  seldom  fails  in 
giving  a  good  return.  Small  sets  go  further  in  plant- 
ing, but  do  not,  I  consider,  in  general  produce  so 
good  a  crop. 

A  single  potato,  of  the  early  kind,  has,  this  sea- 
son, produced  the  astonishing  quantity  of  one  and  a 
half  pecks. 

An  extraordinary  cccurrence  in  the  vegetation  of 
the  potato,  took  place  in  this  neighborhood.  In  the 
month  of  March  last,  a  quantity  of  early  potatoes 
was  planted  in  the  usual  way.  No  appearance  of 
potatoes  took  place  above  ground.  The  owner  sup- 
posing the  sets  had  been  destroyed,  the  ground  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  June,  when  the  owner  com- 
menced digging  the  ground  for  another  purpose.  To 
hia  great  surprise,  he  found  a  most  abundant  crop. 
Where  there  should  have  been  a  set,  there  was 
formed  a  strong  short  tube.  M.  Saul. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer. ) 
AMBER  BEET  OR  FRENCH  HONEY  BEET. 

From  this  noble  root,  it  is  said,  they  are  now  mak- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  The  saccharine 
quality  apparent  in  this  vegetable  must  render  it  ve- 
ry nutritious;  and  for  cows  it  is  excellent,  for  fatten- 
ing or  producing  a  rich  flow  of  the  best  milk,  and 
from  partial  e.Nperiment  it  is  believed  that  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  ground  would  yield  eight  tons,  which 
would  support  a  cow  for  twelve  months.  About  31 
lbs.  per  day  for  300  days  would  probably  be  needful, 
and  this  would  consume  about  five  tons;  and  the 
other  three  tons  if  sold  would  purchase  hay  and 
other  food  for  the  6j  days,  during  the  absence  of 
this  root — from  the  time  it  fails  in  the  spring,  until 
it  is  again  produced.  This  milk,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  four  cents  per  quart,  will  amount  to  $146, 
and  at  six  cents  to  jpl95.  The  rent  of  the  land,  the 
seed,  the  manure,  tending  the  plants  and  the  cow, 
might  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  25  cents  per  day, 
which  would  leave  about  $G0  profit  on  one  cow.  A 
cow  thus  fed  would  likely  be  much  increased  in  va- 
lue; and  the  manure,  when  the  fluids  as  well  as  the 
solids  are  all  saved,  on  the  soiling  system,  the  quan- 
tity would  be  surprising,  if  worked  up  with  proper 
absorbents.  The  Old  Man. 

Derbij,  Cl.  Sept.  1832. 

KOnTICU2:.TURE. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

MEJNIOIR  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Read  before  the  HorliciiUural  Soeietij  of  Cliarlcslon, 

by  (he  President,  Judge  William  Johnson. 

As  the  season  is  now  at  hand  which  invites  the  at- 
tenliiin  of  the  horticulturist  lo  his  bed  of  strawberries, 
1  will  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Society  while  I  sub- 
mit a  few  remarks  on  this  favored  protegee  of  our  in- 
stitution. The  practical  character  of  the  body  I  have 
the  honor  to  address,  might  e.\cuse  me  in  confining 
myself  to  the  mere  cultivation  of  this  delightful  fruii; 
but  when  gentlemen  unite  in  associations  fur  patriotic 
purposes,  they  may  surely  be  indulged  in  sacrificing 
something  lu  taste,  and  in  blending  the  pursuit  of  the 
useful  with  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosity; 
or  even  in  amusing  speculaliun,  as  far  as  it  contributes 
to  furnish  topics  for  literary  inquiry  or  spirited  con- 
versation. 

I  shall  not  detain  my  auditors  by  an  eulogy  on  the 


many  excellencies  of  Ibis  admired  fruit;  the  sense  of 
this  Society  on  the  gratification  it  afturds  to  the  eye, 
to  the  smell,  and  to  the  taste,  has  been  amply  acknow- 
ledged by  the  efl'ort  we  have  made  to  render  it  like 
gold  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  as  common  in  our  mar- 
kets as  the  stones  in  the  streets. 

A  happy  augury  of  ample  success  has  already  ap- 
peared in  a  spirited  effort  of  one  of  that  se.x,  who  were 
born  only  to  add  to  the  cultivated  taste  and  rational 
enjoyments  of  life;  nor  will  the  employment  be  deem- 
ed at  all  unappropriate  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
fruit  and  the  root  furnish,  the  one  an  essence,  the 
other  a  cosmetic,  considered  by  the  Parisian  belle,  as 
not  unworthy  of  the  charms  which  they  contribute  to 
embellish.  And  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
the  early  production  and  cheapness  of  this  article  will 
impress  on  every  mind,  the  propriety  and  duty  of 
giving  a  preference  in  cultivating  and  improving  our 
own  native  productions. 

That  the  strawberry  is  a  native,  and  is  susceptible 
of  immense  improvement  from  cultivation,  are  un- 
questionable facts.  Scarcely  is  there  a  re<;ion  be- 
tween the  Polar-circles  where  the  foot  of  the  early 
hunter  may  not  chance  to  be  stained  by  the  juices  of 
this  dainty  esculent.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  from 
the  multitude  of  birds  that  feed  upon  it,  from  its  ri- 
pening at  the  height  of  the  time  of  ornithological 
emigration,  and  the  inconceivable  rapidity  and  length 
of  the  flight  of  some  of  the  winged  species,  the  tact 
of  its  extensive  difl"usion  is  not  conclusive  to  prove 
either  its  general  or  even  domestic  origin,  (for  it  may 
have  been  brought  by  the  birds  from  Asia,)  yet  I  will  be 
indulged  with  a  remark  to  shew,  that  we  have  no  in- 
considerable grounds  of  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
given  it  to  the  world;  the  best  species  known,  Ame- 
rica, if  not  Carolina,  most  certainly  has  introduced 
into  Europe,  to  wit,  the  Scarlet,  the  Chilian,  and  Ca- 
rolinian, and  probably  the  Hautboy.  I  think  it  very 
questionable  whether  the  strawberry  was  at  all  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that 
among  a  people  so  luxurious  as  the  Romans,  so  devoted 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  and  especially  to  those 
enjoyments  which  horticulture  afl'urded;  a  people, 
who  held  the  culture  of  the  earth  in  such  high  honor, 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  their  statesmen  and 
poets  have  left  us  instructions  for  cultivating  a  leak 
or  a  squash,  a  plum  or  a  crab-tree;  a  fruit  so  early,  so 
fragiant,  so  beautilul,  or  so  salubrious,  as  the  straw- 
berry, should  have  escaped  a  passing  notice  in  their 
books,  or  not  have  found  a  place  on  the  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  had  it  been  known  to  them.  Yet, 
in  no  one  of  their  writers  on  geoponics  have  I  been 
able  to  find  a  hint  on  its  cultivation,  nor  even  a  name 
for  it.  It  is  true,  that  in  our  Latin  dictionaries  we 
find  the  term  Jriigum,  and  find  it  translated  a  straw- 
berry, and  a  derivation  fancified  for  it,  from  the  word 
Jragro,  in  consequence  of  its  flavor,  or  according  to 
others />-igi</rt,  and  others /™»go,  all  perhaps,  of  at 
least,  questionable  authority  when  referred  lo  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  etymology.  And  it  is  true,  also,  that 
from  the  term  fnigiim,  our  botanists  and  cyclopedists 
have  the  word  fragaria,  the  received  name  of  the 
strawberry;  and  of  which  it  is  said  in  Rees,  and  I 
think  in  the  French  Encyclopedia  of  Knuwlec^ge, 
"that  it  was  so  called  by  the  Romans  on  account  of 
its  fragrance:"  but  if  the  term  fnigiuit  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Latin  dictionary  lam  unacquainted  with 
it.  In  Littleton  and  Ainsworth,  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  in  any  ancient  author  that  I  know  of.  The  term 
friigmn  is  lo  be  found  in  one  author,  and  I  think  the 
former  is  fully  proved  to  be  a  modern  substitute  for  it, 
by  the  fact  of  borrowing  from  Littleton  the  etymology 
assigned  to  it. 

It  is  then  only  necessary  to  examine  the  word  frn- 
gwn,  and  to  determine  whether  it  was  our  strawberry 
that  was  kn'iwn  to  the  ancients  under  that  name.  I 
think  the  evidence  is  full  on  the  negative. 

If  the  word  fragnm  is  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  Cato, 
Varro,  Paladius  or  Columella,  it  has  escaped  my  eye. 
In  Pliny's  Natural  History  it  is  to  be  found;  and  in 


his  Translator  Holland,  it  is  translated  into  English  as 
the  ground  straicberry.  But  let  Pliny  speak  for  him- 
self as  to  the  description  of  fruit  to  which  he  applies 
that  epithet.  Every  one  knows  that  the  arbutus,  so 
frequently  met  with  in  our  Latin  books,  is  rendered  by 
translators  the  strawberry  tree.  And  the  fruit  of  that 
tree  is  so  proverbially  harsh  and  uneatable,  that  it  re- 
ceived, as  Pliny  says,  the  epithet  micJoui  from  the  im- 
possibility of  eating  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Yet 
Pliny  speaking  of  the  arbutus  and  the/cagMm,  and  of 
the  resemblance  of  their  fruits,  calls  tliem  congeners. 
This  is  in  the  first  instance  of  his  mentioning  the 
word  fragum;  but,  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt,  he 
mentions  it  a  second  time,  and  then  ranks  it  among 
plants  "springing  spontaneously  and  bearing  thornsox 
j>rickies.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  referring  this  descrip- 
tion to  the  blackberry,  which  in  its  progress  to  matu- 
rity is  red,  and  harsh  enough  to  be  well  denominated 
a  congener  of  the  fruit  of  the  arbutus.  To  these 
considerations  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  Greek 
word  given  by  Littleton,  and  I  think  Ainsworth,  for 
fragum,  is  that  which  the  Lexicons  give  to  the  arbu- 
tus. I'ruga  is  rendered  lu  Komara  in  Hedericus,and 
Komaros  the  arbutus. 

I  have  noticed  the  vast  improvability  of  the  straw- 
berry, as  one  among  the  many  inducements  to  its  cul- 
tivation. The  full  value  of  this  characteristic  is  only 
known  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  improving 
it.  The  Chili  strawberry  is  in  various  writers  repre- 
sented as  reaching  lo  the  wonderful  size  of  a  walnut 
or  a  hen's  egg.  I  have  myself  witnessed  facts  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  strongest  conviction,  and  most 
confident  expectation  on  this  subject.  Strawberries, 
originally  no  larger  than  the  end  of  one's  finger,  have, 
in  my  garden,  in  a  few  years,  attained  to  treble  that 
size.  T'hree  inches  in  circumference  is  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  three  and  a  half  very  frequent,  and 
in  one  instance  we  measured  one  four  and  an  half 
inches.  Yet  I  know  that  my  avocations  have  always 
disabled  me  from  doing  justice  to  the  article.  Per- 
haps, however,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  lais- 
ino-  it  beyond  the  circumference  of  three  inches.  At 
that  size  the  plant  bears  abundantly  and  the  fruit 
makes  a  fine  exhibition  on  a  table.  The  very  largest 
would  probably  not  bear  so  well,  and  would  hardly 
ripen  through  before  some  bird  or  insect  had  inflicted 
a  disfiguring  wound  upon  an  object  so  tempting  and  so 
conspicuous.  Thus  we  are  informed,  that  the  great 
Chili  is  not  a  favorite  among  the  gardeners  of  Europe, 
from  its  unproductiveness,  while  the  early  productive 
and  brilliant  Carolinian  is  much  cultivated.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  to  have  gained  upon  the  Chili  by  cul- 
tivation, until  it  has  either  superseded  it  altogether 
in  England,  or  to  have  substiiuied  its  name  for  the 
latter. t 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  no  little  discussion  among 
the  learned,  whether  all  the  dift'ereat  species  of  straw- 
berry are  any  thing  more  than  mere  varieties.  To 
vuh^ar  senses,  the  form,  color,  growth  and  flavor  of 
the^fruit  pre.-ent  suflicient  chaiacleristics  to  distin- 
guish the  kind  and  assign  them  their  respective 
names;  but  the  learned  have  been  obliged  to  resort  lo 
the  form,  color,  pubesce.nce,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  leaf,  the  slock,  &.C.  I  have  never  cultivated  but 
two  kinds,  and  those  are  the  two  most  familiar  in  our 
horticulture.  The  hautboy,  which  some  think  a  na- 
tive of  Louisiana,  is  one;  and  the  other  is  one  which, 
from  having  repeatedly  found  it  in  our  native  woods,  I 
shall  venture  to  call  the  real  Carolina  strawberry. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  cultivator  na- 
turally distribute  themselves  under  the  following 
heads:  — 

1.  Soil. 

2.  Time  of  planting. 

3.  Preparing  your  bed. 

4.  Setting  out. 

«Plin.  Nat.  His.  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  113. 
t  Fragaria  Chiloensis,  Bees. 
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5.  Dressing  an  old  bed. 

6.  Care  until  the  hearing  season  is  over. 

7.  Care  al'tprwards. 

1.  Soil. — In  llie  choice  of  soil,  the  strawberry  ap- 
pears to  nianilesl  no  fastidiousness.  We  find  it  grow- 
ing naturally  in  every  description  of  soil,  and  surviv- 
ing in  despite  of  all  kinds  of  neglect  and  rough  treat- 
ment. 'J'he  only  exception  thai  1  know  of  is,  that 
the  water  must  not  rest  07i  or  in  the  soil  to  which  you 
cunsign  it.  Also,  when  growing  in  our  gardens,  in 
a  sandy  soil,  unprotecied  from  the  summer's  sun,  it 
will  perish,  unless  sufficiently  watered.  Vet  1  am 
inclined  to  lliink  that  in  a  natural  stale  it  aft'ects  a 
soil  rather  low  and  clayey.  In  glades  and  meadows, 
and  particularly  on  the  immense  prairies  of  the  wes- 
tern country,  we  find  it  flourishing,  and  bearing,  and 
enduring  in  the  highest  degree  fur  a  slate  of  nature; 
I  have  not  had  op'portuniiies  of  observing,  however, 
whether  this  may  not  be  altribulpd  to  the  protection 
which  such  places  atl'ord  to  us  roots  against  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  and  the  fires  that  annually  pass  over  them. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  gardeners  to  strew 
llieir  beds  lightly  with  trash,  and  burn  them  off  pre- 
jiaratory  to  dressing  them;  from  perceiving,  1  pre- 
sume, how  the  roots  sprout  and  flourish  in  the  mea- 
dows after  the  li.-e  I'.as  cleaned  them  from  the  accu- 
mulations of  grass  and  weeds  which  grew  over  them 
through  the  summer.  But  in  a  light  soil  and  dry  si- 
tuation, I  should  tliink  it  a  hazardous  experiment.  In 
a  moist  place,  or  clayey  soil,  perhaps,  it  may  be  a  safe 
as  well  as  an  expeditious  method  of  clearing  the 
plants  of  the  dead  leaves  and  accumulated  trash  of 
the  past  year.  The  soil  of  my  garden  was  originally 
a  very  poor  sand,  full  of  nut-grass  and  very  sleril;  by 
the  aid  of  marsh-mud,  stable  manure,  and  compost,  1 
have  made  it  very  productive  in  most  kinds  of  vege- 
tables; and  such  is  the  only  soil  on  which  I  have  cul- 
tivated the  strawberry.  A  rich  sandy  loam  is  what 
the  foreign  gardeners  recommend,  but  I  shouldsay  that 
the  plant  would  succeed  on  any  soil  properly  tempered 
to  its  habits;  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  in  the  efforts 
that  are  made  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  we  ofteuer 
make  the  soil  too  rich,  than  leave  it  too  poor.  Hence 
so  many  beds  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  zeal- 
ous cullivalor,  by  giving  him  abundance  of  large 
leaves  but  very  little  I'ruit.  There  is  a  medium  which 
it  isdiflicult  to  describe,  but  which  seems  indispensa- 
ble to  success  with  the  strawberry.  A  natural  tact,  or 
a  few  experiments  will,  however,  be  sure  to  make  us 
masters  of  it  in  a  year  or  two. 

','.  2'ime  of  Vliidiii^. — For  the  simple  purpose  of 
propagation,  the  strawberry  may  be  planted  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  perhaps  in  any  month  of  the 
year,  in  our  climate.  But  it  will  in  summer  require 
careful  watering.  And  if  planted  at  any  time  before 
the  first  of  February,  it  may  produce  fruit,  but  the 
time  to  which  I  have  finally  confined  myself,  is  from 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  tenth  of  October.  Dur- 
ing that  period  it  takes  readily,  requires  little,  if  any, 
watering  after  the  first  insertion  of  the  plant,  and 
bears  a  crop  of  good  I'ruit  the  ensuing  spring. 

3.  Prej^iariiii^-  your  Beds. — Putting  a  bed  in  high 
tilth  is  a  standing  rule  in  horticulture  whatever  be  the 
plant  to  be  cultivated.  This,  therefore,  I  assume  as 
having  been  done.  Manuring  is  anotherstanding  rule, 
bat  in  this  instance  it  must  be  restricted  by  the  sug- 
gestion before  made,  that  a  soil  may  be  rendered  too 
rich  fur  strawberries.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  preci=e  rule  on  this  subject,  although  an  all-im- 
portant consideration  in  the  culture  of  this  article. — 
Much  must  depend  upon  the  observations  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  perhaps  it  may  be  enough  here  to  say,  and 
is  certainly  as  much  as  one  can  venture  to  say,  that 
land  which  will  produce  a  crop  of  corn  of  twenty  Id 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  produce  a  good 
crop  of  strawberries. 

Most  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  making  oblong 
beds  of  such  a  width  as  to  admit  of  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit  from  the  paths  on  each  side.  And  such  is 
the  mndft  recommended  generally  in  the  books.    But 


I  have  long  since  abandoned  it  and  subslitulcd  ano- 
ther which  I  find  more  convenient.  The  size  or  pro- 
portion of  my  bed  is  immaterial;  for  i  make  small 
ridges  upon  it  at  from  eighteen  inches  lo  two  feel 
apart,  on  the  summit  of  which  I  insert  my  plants  in 
a  single  row.  There  is  no  loss  of  ground  in  this 
mode  of  jilanting,  since,  with  beds  at  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  planls  at  eight  inches  distance  on  these 
beds  or  ridges,  you  have  the  same  number  of  plants, 
as  if  set  in  the  ordinary  mode  and  twelve  inches  apart 
each  way.  The  additional  labor  is  trifling,  and  will 
be  fully  compensated  by  the  increased  facility  in  weed- 
ing, watering, gathering, and  redressing.  But  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  adopting  this  mode,  is  to  keep  the  fruit 
the  belleroff  the  ground.  It  is  also  a  neater  and  more 
ornamenlal  mode  of  cultivation,  gives  a  better  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  your  plants  bear  belter  and  finer 
fruit  when  so  arranged. 

4.  Celling  Out. — This  is  done  by  stretching  a  line 
along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  making  holes 
along  under  the  line  wilh  a  tiovvcl  by  an  eight  inch 
measure  in  a  single  row;  after  which, the  plants  nmst 
be  watered  the  same  day,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
to  repeat  the  watering,  if  the  weal  her  is  dry.  A  little 
atlenlion  to  watering  al  this  time  will  tavelhe  neces- 
sity of  replenishing,  when,  perhaps,  your  plants  have 
been  hoed  up  or  given  away,  or  the  season  loo  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  sets  to  take  good  root  before  the  se- 
vere colds,  or  to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop  in  the 
spring. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  add  (for  no  horticulturist 
should  be  suspected  of  slovenly  habits)  that  the  sides 
of  the  ridges  should  be  neatly  raked  and  levelled, 
after  the  planting  is  completed. 

5.  Dressing  an  Old  Bed. — The  books  generally 
maintain  that  a  strawberry  bed  should  be  renewed 
every  three  years.  I  shall  have  occasion  before  I  con- 
clude, to  consider  the  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  best  economy  lo  renew  il  every  year.  But  in 
order  lo  give  an  oplion  to  the  horticulturist,  1  will 
suggest  a  method  of  dressing  an  old  bed,  which  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  abandon  it  at  all,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  be  attended  lo  every  year  if  you  would 
have  regular  beds  and  good  fruit. 

The  first  week  in  October,  and  after  filling  up  the 
new  beds  from  the  select  succors  of  the  old,  you 
stretch  a  line  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  draw 
up  a  little  earth  so  as  to  restore  the  Tegularity  of  its 
form  whenever  it  has  been  impaired  by  the  rains  and 
other  causes  between  the  season  of  bearing,  and  that 
of  dressing.  You  then  select  young  plants  from  your 
runners,  and  replenish  the  summit  of  ihe  ridgu  under 
or  near  your  line,  where  the  planls  have  failed,  (as 
many  of  them  always  will  fail  from  Ihe  anis,  the  sun, 
and  a  worm  that  sometimes  attacks  ihe  rouls.)  \V  hen 
that  is  done,  hoe  clean  between  the  ridges  and  turn  up 
the  ground  about  half  a  spade  deep. 

It  may  be  that  the  bed  needs  manuring;  for  either 
the  plant  or  the  exposure  of  the  soil  to  tlie  sun,  pro- 
duced in  cultivating  it,  certainly  does  weaken  the 
soil.  'I'his  is  always  perceived  by  the  pale  hue  and 
stinted  growth  of  ihe  plant,  and  in  tLat  case  manure 
must  be  scattered  before  the  spading  is  given  lo  it. 

After  this  dressing,  as  you  can  have  easy  access  to 
every  part,  care  must  be  taken  lo  eradicate  the  weeds 
and  nut  grass;  for  the  true  reason  why  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  beds  become  necessary  is,  that  they  get 
foul  and  exhausted.  By  pursuing  the  method  here 
suggested  and  drawing  up  the  manu.'ed  soil  lo  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  I  have  kept  the  same  bed  clean, 
full,  and  in  heart  for  ten  years,  and  it  may  be  kept  as 
many  more. 

C.  Care  until  the  bearing -season  is  over. — In  com- 
mon with  all  other  planls,  ibe  strawberry  beds  must 
be  kept  clean  from  grass  and  weeds,  the  surface  occa- 
sionally stirred  and  the  earth  lightly  replaced  to  the 
roots.  'I'he  atlenlion  peculiar  lo  the  plant  consists 
only  in  taking  off  the  runners.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  1  consider  all-important  to  successful  cullivalion, 
1  for  the  fibre  is  strong,  and  whenever  jirked  oflf  by  the 


hand,  the  root  of  the  plant  is  shaken,  its  lender  shoots 
broken,  and  its  growth  always  impeded,  often  entirely 
put  an  end  to.  I  hold  it  to  be  indispensable,  that  the 
runners  should  be  clipped  ofl'  by  scissors,  or  cut  with 
a  sharp  instrument.  The  most  simple  and  expedi- 
tious mode  is,  by  fixing  the  blade  of  the  knife,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  obliquely  on  the  end  of  a  short 
sialT,  so  as  to  do  it  in  a  standing  posture,  and  with  an 
oblique  cut.  'This  I  have  always  found  most  dillicult 
lo  gel  our  slaves  lo  perform  as  il  ought  to  be  done,  but 
it  must  be  enforced  or  you  will  find  your  bed  unequal 
in  growth,  and  uncertain  in  production. 

SVe  find  the  name  of  straviherry  aUributed  in  the 
books  to  the  practice,  said  lo  be  prevalent  among  Eu- 
ropean gardeners,  of  raising  the  fruit  from  the  ground 
by  adjusting  straw  to  the  root.  In  our  sandy  soil,  I 
am  fully  sensible  of  the  benefits  lo  be  derived  from 
the  practice,  for  the  fruit  becomes  gritty,  covered  wilh 
earth,  and  of  an  earthy  flavor  often,  when  in  contact 
wilh  ihe  soil.  Besides  which,  worms,  that  never 
quit  the  earth,  often  allack  it  in  that  situation  and  de- 
stroy it  wholly  or  partially.  Bui  the  trouble  and  dit- 
ficully  of  procuring  ihe  straw  proper  for  ihe  purpose, 
have  prevenled  me  heretofore  from  resortirg  to  the 
practice.  This  year,  however,  an  experiment  to 
determine  how  close  the  holctis  sorgiim  (Guinea  corn) 
may  be  planted  in  drills,  lo  be  productive,  has  put  me 
in  possession  of  an  article  and  a  fact  that  will  enable 
me  to  avail  myself  of  this  improvement.  Thus  plant- 
ed, the  holcus  produces  an  abundance  of  straight,  slen- 
der, tall  and  durable  slocks,  and  yet,  abundantly  re- 
wards the  cultivator  wilh  its  grain.  These  stocks 
will  answer  admirably  lo  be  applied  on  both  sides  of 
the  plant,  and  can  easily  be  sustained  in  their  places 
by  pins,  until  the  bearing  season  is  over.  1  anticipate 
a  great  improvement  from  it,  and  every  garden  caa 
advantageously  cultivate  a  sufficient  quantity  for  its 
own  use. 

7.  Care  necessary  after  the  bearing-season  is  over. 
Those  who  hear  me,  if  any  have  never  cuUivaled  this 
plant,  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  lo  know  that  this  is 
the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  year  in  cultivating  the 
strawberry;  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  know  what  is  to  be  done.  From  the 
month  of  October  to  the  month  of  June,  the  beds  are 
kept  clear  by  comparatively  small  labor,  and  so  far  it  is 
an  article  of  very  easy  cullivalion.  But  from  that 
time,  lo  keep  the  beds  clean  and  the  runners  in  check, 
require  no  lillle  labor,  and  is  always  attended  witii 
this  danger,  that  by  keeping  the  earth  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  soil  is  impoverished  and  the  roots  exposed  to 
be  killed  by  the  heat;  an  evil  which,  if  the  summer 
is  not  more  rainy  than  ordinary,  will  often  extend  to 
your  whole  bed,  unless  prevented  by  shade  or  irriga- 
tion. And  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  suffer  Ihe  grass 
and  runner  lo  grow,  the  grass,  if  your  land  is  at  all  in 
heart,  will  be  apt  to  kill  down  every  plant  and  leave 
you  a  very  feeble  stand,  if  any  thing,  when  you  have 
cleaned  up  your  beds.  Indeed,  in  extracling  the  roots 
of  our  crab  grass,  every  strawberry  root  thai  remains, 
if  alive,  will  be  so  shaken  as  to  endanger  lis  exist- 
ence, or  render  il  very  feeble,  besides  destroying  all 
your  suckers.  The  great  risk  of  losing  even  my 
planls  from  these  causes,  induced  me  lo  plant  peaeli 
trees  over  one  of  my  beds,  and  these  or  any  other  de- 
ciduous trees  will,  in  a  great  measure,  protect  the 
plants  in  summer  without  shading  them  too  much  in 
winter.  But,  otherwise,  we  musl  submit  to  the  labor 
of  keeping  clean  and  watering  liberally. 

These  facts  have  raised  in  my  mind  the  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  good  economy  to  make  new  beds 
annually,  and  only  preserve  as  much  of  the  old  as  will 
supply  an  abundance  of  planls.  It  is  true,  this  will 
be  injurious  both  lo  the  uniform  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit.  But  it  will  be  a  saving  in  labor  and  care; 
quantity  may  easily  be  supplied  by  extending  the 
planting,  and  if  the  beds  be  planted  by  the  first  week 
in  October,  in  a  soil  of  a  suitable  fertility,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  will  be  very  respectable.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  recommending  thisalternative,  but  only 
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as  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  experimen  ter. 
It  will,  however,  be  always  prudent,  and  such  is  said 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  European  gardeners,  to  have 
a  nursery  of  plants  in  a  shaded  spot,  or  one  of  a 
northern  aspect,  and  even  then,  not  to  neglect  irriga- 
tion. For  want  of  attention  to  this  precaution,  I  have 
known  sundry  individuals  who  had  to  depend  annu- 
ally on  their  neighbors  for  plants,  whereas,  a  prudent 
manager  will  always  have  them  to  give  away,  if  ever 
he  has  once  fairly  embarked  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
article. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  conclude  with  this  remark, 
that  success  in  raising  the  strawberry  will  depend 
mainly  upon — 1st,  establishing  and  dressing  your 
beds  in  the  proper  season.  2d,  producing  the  proper 
medium  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  od,  taking  away  the 
runners  without  shaking  the  roots.  4th,  keeping 
your  beds  in  good  heart  and  clean;  and  5th,  watering 
and  shading  without  stint  when  the  season  requires 
it;  and  lastly,  in  never  crowding  your  plants  unrea- 
sonably, for,  in  this  instance,  may  the  farmers  rule 
most  emphatically  be  applied,  "that  the  half  is  worth 
more  than  the  ivhole." 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
Cultivation  of  Annuals,  by  Cuttings. 
From  various,  though  not  accurately  noted  trials, 
I  am  satisfied,  that  many  of  the  best  annuals  which 
are  universally  raised  from  seeds  only,  can  success- 
fully be  cultivated  by  cuttings.  A  double  advantage 
must  result  from  this  mode  of  cultivation;  for,  first 
the  trouble  and  risk  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the 
young  seedlings  during:  the  dark  and  humid  autumnal 
and  winter  months,  will  be  obviated;  and  secondly, 
the  periods  of  flowering  will  be  altered  and  greatly 
extended.  One  recent  instance,  I  can  point  out  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Referring  to  my  diary,  I  find, 
under  the  date  September  21st,  1831,  that  four  cut- 
tings of  Coreojisis  Tiactoria  were  taken  oiT  from  an 
old  plant,  at  the  axillae  of  the  leaves  (i.  e.  the  points 
where  the  leaf-stalks  emerge  from  the  stems;)  and 
placed  in  pots,  in  a  soil  composed  of  light  loam  and 
leaf-mold:  each  cutting  might  be  about  three  inches 
long.  The  pots  were  plunged  in  the  earth  of  a 
melonry,  and  covered  with  a  small  bell-glass. 

I  could  not  pay  the  plants  that  attention  which  they 
really  required,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  that 
was  made  in  the  pit;  and  by  which  many  of  its  vege- 
table tenants  were  greatly  injured.  I  however  suc- 
ceeded well  with  one  of  the  cuttings,  and  this  was 
finally  placed  in  a  small  pine  stove,  during  the  winter. 
Here,  the  temperature  was  never  very  high,  because 
my  object  was  not  to  force  any  plant  to  grow  during 
the  dark  months;  and  therefore,  as  the  climate  very 
frequently  did  nfit  exceed  from  forty-five  to  fifty  de- 
grees, during  many  of  the  winter  nights,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  good  dry  green-house,  or  even  a  sittino- 
room,  would  have  afiurded  sufficient  protection. 

The  plant  was  kept  in  the  stove  till  it  attained  the 
height  of  about  three  feet:  it  had  one  simple  and  erect 
stem,  and  was  in  strong  and  vigorous  health.  In 
May,  it  disclosed  the  first  flower-bud  at  the  summit, 
and  then  the  plant  which  had  been  kept  in  a  pot  of 
the  furty-eight  size,  was  removed  to  a  thirty-two.  I 
at  that  period  took  it  from  the  st(;ve,  and  placed  it  in 
the  duelling-house,  in  a  window  with  a  southeast 
aspect;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  removed  it  from 
the  pot,  and  planted  in  a  fluwer-border. 

By  so  doing  1  acted  prematurely,  for  not  only  was 
the  plant  exposed  to  frosty  nights,  but  it  suffered  se- 
vere assaults  from  violent  winds,  by  one  of  which  the 
summit  was  broken  off;  and  I  thus  lost  my  first  blos- 
som-buds. The  plant  however  did  not  suffer  materi- 
ally, fur  it  threw  out  six  or  seven  fine  lateral  shoots, 
and  now  stands  four  feet  high,  with  a  branchy  head, 
covered  with  its  beautiful  orange-c^oloured  blossoms. 
The  larger  flowers  are  of  the  diameter  of  a  crown- 
piece,  the  smaller  are  as  large  as  half-acrown;  and 
twenty  or  thirty  of  such  flowers  on  a  plant  so  erect 


and  well  balanced  as  mine  is,  form  a  beautiful,  and  at 
this  period  of  the  summer,  a  rather  peculiar  object. 

I  wish  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one  fact  of 
importance,  it  is  this,  the  coreopsis  may  not  only  be 
propagated  in  the  autumn  by  cuttings,  but  it  will  en- 
dure almost  any  variety  of  temperature,  after  being 
once  fairly  established,  and  in  a  healthy  growing  con- 
dition. My  house  was  frequently  heated  by  the  sun 
to  eighty-five,  ninety,  and  one  hundred  degrees,  (the 
thermometer  suspended  in  the  shade)  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April;  and  after  the  plant  was 
removed  into  the  open  border,  the  external  tempera- 
ture was  in  several  instances  below  thirty- five  de- 
grees. 

The  fact  that  various  annuals,  the  balsam,  coreopsis, 
and  others,  may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  is  doubtless 
known  now  to  many;  but  the  constitutional  hardihood 
by  which  some  can  support  great  and  sudden  transi- 
tions, may  not  be  so  generally  known. 

Though  I  may  not  have  added  much  to  the  stock 
of  scientific  information,  by  this  communication,  1 
hope  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  induce  many  persons 
to  prosecute  experiments  upon  subjects  which  may 
afford  much  pleasure  and  rational  enjoyment;  and 
perhaps,  lead  to  discoveries  of  great  and  permanent 
utility.  G.  I.  T. 

July  2,  1832. 


HORTICULTURE  OF  VENICE. 
The  principal  melons  are,  the  melamocesini,  easily 
known  by  the  stem,  being  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  very  knobby.  The  canteleups,  with  yel- 
lowish or  whitish  flesh,  the  rhampaghini,  which 
climb  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  have  their  fruit  closely 
covered  with- a  whitish  net:  and  the  Buchari  (bucha- 
rian  melon)  much  culti\ated  on  the  islands  of  the 
Levant.  These  latter  melons  are  of  an  elliptic  form: 
their  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  yellow,  the 
flesh  is  sugary,  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  the  centre, 
where  the- seeds  are  contained,  it  is  hollow.  They 
are  sometimes  one  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  seve- 
ral pounds  in  weight;  their  principal  merit,  however 
is,  that  they  will  keep  good  till  Christmas,  if  kept  in 
a  dry  and  cool  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that  pieces  of 
this  very  sweet  fruit,  become  intensely  bitter  when 
rotten.  The  seeds  of  the  melons  are  generally  put  in 
good  wine  a  short  time  before  they  are  sown,  which 
is  done  in  April.  Holes  of  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter  are  made  five  feet  apart;  they  are  nearly 
filled  with  dung,  and  five  or  six  seeds  arefsown  in 
each,  and  covered  with  light  soil.  Two  of  the 
strongest  plants  only  are  left  after  they  come  up,  and 
during  then  growth  the  most  luxuriant  shoots  are  out 
out.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  observe  the 
time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  generally  occurs 
at  mid-day,  and  is  known  by  the  aromatic  smell 
thrown  out.  The  melons  must  ihen  be  cut,  [from  the 
vine]  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  as  they  lose  their 
flavour  entirely  when  left  a  few  hours  on  the  plant 
after  their  ripening.  Not  only  the  flesh  of  these 
melons  is  employed  for  food,  but  also  the  seeds  which 
when  bruised,  and  put  into  water  with  sugar,  make  a 
very  agreeable  liquid,  (semuda-)  The  water  melons 
are  also  very  extensively  cullivaled,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others.  The  seeds  of  the  common 
sort  are  black,  and  those  of  the  better  variety  (angurie 
zuccarine)  brownish  yellow,  with  black  spots.  The 
fruit  weighs  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds,  and  a  criterion 
of  its  ripeness  is,  when  on  being  struci:,  it  gives  a 
hollow  sound;  or  when  it  cracks  on  being  squeezed. 
Cucumbers  are  cultivated,  but  not  much  esteemed. 
Pumpkins  are  principal  articles,  in  Venetian  horticul- 
ture; and  several,  particularly  cucilrbila  melopepo  and 
moschita  duchesne,  are  grown  to  great  perfection. 
The  last  of  these  sometimes  attains  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  and  100  lbs.  in  weight.  Solanum  melon- 
gena  and  lycopersicuin,  [eggplants  and  tomatoes]  arti- 
chokes, carrots,  radishes,  spinach,  and  purple  broccoli, 
are   very   fine;   cauliflower,  and  several  speciea  of 


asparagus,  which  are  there  used,  are  plentiful;  but 
kohl-rabi,  and  common  winter  cabbage  are  not  known. 
Celery  grows  wild  near  the  sea.  Fennel  forms  an 
eatable  bulb  above  the  root,  for  which  it  is  much  cul- 
tivated, as  well  as  for  its  aromatic  seeds.  Lettuces 
are  used  only  when  young  plants,  they  never  form  a 
head,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

[Pntss.  Gold.  Soc. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Mr.  Knight,  (florist  and  nursery-man,  in  the  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,)  made  the  follouing  successful  ex- 
periment on  a  mulberry  tree,  which,  except  one  very 
large  branch,  was  either  dead  or  decaying.  When 
the  sap  had  ascended,  he  barked  the  branch  complete- 
ly round  near  its  juncion  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  having  filled  three  sacks  with  mold,  he  tied  them 
round  that  part  of  the  branch  which  had  been  barked, 
and  by  means  of  one  or  two  old  watering  pots,  which 
were  kept  filled  with  water,  and  placed  over  the  sacks, 
from  which  the  water  gradually  distilled,  the  mold  in 
the  sacks  was  sufficiently  moistened  for  his  purpose. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  examined  the  sacks, 
and  found  them  filled  with  numerous  small  fibrous 
roots,  which  the  sap,  having  no  lunger  the  bark  for  its 
conductor  into  the  main  roots  of  the  tree,  had  thus 
expended  itself  in  throwing  out.  A  hole  having  been 
prepared  near  the  spot,  the  branch  was  sawn  oft"  belowr 
the  sacks,  and  planted  with  them,  the  branch  being 
propped  securely.  Tlie  next  summer  it  flourished  and 
bore  fruit,  and  is  still  in  a  thriving  slate.  Jesse''* 
Gleanings  in  Kalural  History,  page  M5,  extracted 
by  A  Constant  Reader. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CARNATION. 

The  flowers  are  propagated  either  by  seed  or  by 
layers;  the  first  is  the  method  for  raising  new  flowers; 
the  other  is  the  way  to  preserve  and  muliiply  those  of 
former  years.  To  raise  them  from  seed;  that  from 
the  best  double  flowers  should  be  selected,  which  will 
produce  the  strongest  plants,  and  should  be  sown  in 
April  in  pots  or  boxes  of  fresh  light  earth,  mixed  with 
rotten  cow  manure,  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  and 
occasionally  watered.  In  a  month  the  plants  will 
appear,  and  in  July  should  be  transplanted  into  the 
beds  of  the  same  earth,  in  an  open  airy  situation,  at 
six  inches  distance,  and  there  lelt  to  flower.  "When 
in  flower,  the  finest  kinds  should  be  marked,  and  all 
the  layers  that  can  be,  should,  during  the  time  of 
flowering,  be  laid  down  from  them;  these  will  have 
taken  root  by  the  end  of  August,  and  are  then  to  be 
be  taken  off  and  planted  out  in  puts  in  pairs. — E. 
RuDGE,  Esq-  F.  R.  S.—Loii.  Gard.  Mag. 


SILK. 

There  may  be  seen  at  the  Town  Hall  to-day, 
among  the  articles  of  American  Manufacture,  silk  in 
all  its  various  stages  of  preparation,  from  the  looms 
of  Mrs.  Shaw  in  Belchertown.  There  are  1200 
skeins  of  sewing  silk  of  all  culors  and  beauty;  350 
sticks  of  silk  braid;  C6  skeins  of  silk  from  the  floss  or 
tow  as  it  is  called;  10  hanks  of  silk  reeled  upon  the 
Italian  reel,  and  many  bundles  reeled  upon  the  Ame- 
rican one;  the  difterence  is  striking.  'J'here  are  also 
silk  hose  made  from  raw  silk  and  ihe  tow  also,  a  very 
firm  and  neat  article.  Mrs.  Starkweather  of  North- 
ampton, also  has  some  beautiful  specimens  of  silk 
hose  wove  in  this  town  and  bundles  of  raw  silk  for 
exhibition.  The  cocoons  in  their  various  stages  may 
be  seen  there  also.  Wo  rejoice  to  see  public  atten- 
tion turning  to  this  practically  useful  branch  of  busi- 
ness . — J\'orlhamp  Ion  Courier. 


Germination  of  Seeds. — Mr.  Bosse  finds  that 
the-germination  of  seeds  is  accelerated  by  moistening 
them  in  malic  acid;  and  also  that  covering  seeds  with 
the  pulp  of  rotten  apples,  causes  them  to  germinato 
Boonet  than  usual. — rruss.  Gard.  Soc. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

MILLINET  BOXES. 

Mr.  Fleet:  JIttgust  20lh,  18S2. 

Take  thin  lath  boards,  say  half  an  inch  thick;  slit 
(hem  with  a  lath  gauge  into  strips  four  inches  wide. 
Saw  these  strips  into  pieces  eight  inches  long;  nail 
them  together  in  a  square  form,  with  inch  brads,  then 
cover  them  with  millinet,  nail  them  with  tacks  and 
leather  or  tape;  then  paint  with  some  cheap  paint  to 
preserve  the  millinet  from  miUIew  and  mice.  These 
boxes  should  be  put  over  all  vines,  sucli  as  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes,  &.c  as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
ground;  they  tuay  then  be  removed  and  put  away  for 
the  season. 

These  boxes  will  be  found  an  effectual  remedy 
against  frost  and  bugs.  They  are  much  cheaper  than 
hand  or  bell  gUasses,  less  liable  to  be  broken,  and  as 
giving  more  air  to  the  plants,  I  think  are  better  than 
either.  If  carefully  used,  they  will  last  for  a  life- 
time, and  be  found  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  raising 
most  lender  plants.  Let  them  be  made  in  leisure 
winter  hours.  Yours,  &c.  Aqricola. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

LAYING  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Fleet:  ^upist  20th,  I8S2. 

Many  of  our  garden  plants,  shrubbery  and  trees, 
may  be  multiplied  by  layers.  To  do  this  work,  dig 
round  the  plants  and  hoe  a  hill  three  or  four  inches 
high,  in  which  draw  a  trench,  and  bring  down  the 
branch  intended  to  be  laid,  and  fasten  it  in  the  trench 
with  a  hooked  stick;  then  cover  about,  two  inches 
.  deep,  leaving  the  lop  out.  In  a  short  time  they  will 
put  out  roots,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  main 
plant,  and  transplanted  intoa  nursery-bed,  or  set  where 
wanted,  and  will  make  good  plants. 

By  this  mode  you  may  increase  your  grapes,  your 
rose  bushes,  pinks,  sweet-williams,  and  almost  an}' 
perennial  plants. 

For  shrubbery  and  trees,  take  a  box,  nail  four  pieces 
to  it  of  a  length  to  raise  it  to  the  branch  you  wish  to 
lay,  fill  the  box  with  earth,  and  draw  trenches  in  the 
dirt  about  three  inches  deep,  in  which  lay  the  branches 
and  fasten  them  as  above  directed  with  hooked  sticks, 
and  cover  them  with  earth  for  two  or  three  inches. — 
They"  will  put  out  roots  where  covered  with  earth, 
and  may  afterwards  be  separated  and  transplanted. — 
By  this  mode,  quinces,  cherries,  and  generally  most 
kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  may  be  multiplied  at  plea- 
sure. 

This  is  a  much  cheaper  mode  of  multiplying  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  than  applying  to  nurserymen, 
and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  gardener  and  farmer. 
Yours,  &c.  AcRicoLA. 


KURAI.  ECONOMY. 

RAISING  WATER  IN  SPAIN. 
Mr.  Smith:  Porlsmouth,  Ohio,  J^ov.  25,  1832. 

In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, some  of  your  correspondents  are  requested  to 
furnish  an  account  of  the  machine  used  in  Spain  for 
taising  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  land.  As 
this  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  send  you  the  following  extract  from  that  very  inte- 
resting work  ".3  Fear  in  Spain." 

"The  fields  about  Barcelona  are  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  are  extremely  productive  in  silk, 
wine,  oil,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  apricots,  and  pome- 
granates; flax,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  Indian 
oorn,  with  every  species  of  esculents.  When  con- 
templated from  above,  this  scene  of  varied  produc- 
tion, neatly  divided  into  fields, and  enclosed  by  hedges 
of  aloe  delights  the  eye  and  fills  the  mind  with  the 
most  pleasing  sensations.  The  leading  feature  in  the 
cultivation  here,  and  to  which  much  of  its  fertility  is 
owing,  is  the  system  of  irrigation.     With  a  view  to 


facilitate  the  operation,  the  fields  are  levelled  into  ter- 
races; and  a  small  stream,  which  runs  by  the  city, 
furnishes  the  lands  through  which  it  passes  with 
water;  but  it  is  more  generally  procured  on  each  little 
farm  by  a  machine  called  the  noria,  introduced  by  the 
Saracens.  It  is  of  general  use  throughout  Spain,  and 
is  of  essential  value  in  so  dry  a  climate. 

"The  noria  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  placed  over 
a  well,  and  having  a  band  of  ropes  passing  round  it, 
to  which  earthen  jars  are  affi.ved.  These  jars,  set  in 
motion  by  the  turning  of  the  wheel,  descend  empty 
on  one  side,  pass  through  ihe  water  in  the  well  below, 
and  having  small  holes  in  the  bottoms  for  the  air  toes 
cape,  fill  easily,  before  they  ascend  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  little  water  leaks  from  the  holes  during  the 
ascent,  and  falls  from  jar  to  jar.  When  arrived  at 
the  top,  the  water  is  emptied  into  a  trough  leading  to 
a  reservoir,  so  placed  as  to  overlook  every  part  of  the 
field  which  it  is  intended  to  irrigate.  Connected 
with  the  reservoir  is  a  basin  for  washing  clothes.  As 
for  the  vertical  wheel  which  immediately  raises  the 
water,  it  receives  its  motion  from  a  horizontal  one 
turned  by  a  horse,  cow,  mule,  or  more  commonly  an 
ass.  There  is  something  primitive  in  this  rude  ma- 
chine, that  carries  one  back  to  scripture  scenes  and  ori- 
ental simplicity.  Often  have  I  sat  by  Ihe  road  side 
for  an  hour  together,  watching  the  economy  of  these 
little  farms,  such  as  one  may  see  in  the  environs  of 
Barcelona.  While  the  laborer  was  digging  among  his 
lettuces,  that  old  fashioned  animal,  the  ass,peiformed 
unbidden  his  solemn  revolutions;  the  wheel  turner, 
and  the  ropes  of  grass  brought  up  the  jars  and  emptied 
them  of  their  burthen,  while  at  a  neighboring  reser- 
voir a  dark  eyed  damsel  would  be  upon  her  knees  be- 
side the  basin,  her  petticoats  tucked  snugly  around 
her,  and  as  she  rubbed  the  linen  with  her  hand 
or  beat  it  against  the  curb  stone,  singing  some  wild 
outlandish  air,  like  any  thing  but  the  music  of  Europe. 
Much  labor  is  doubtless  lost  by  the  rude  construction 
of  the  noria;  but  the  system  of  irrigation,  with  which 
it  is  connected,  is  an  excellent  one  and  is  the  means 
of  fertilizing  lands  which  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained uncultivated."     Vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

Although  it  vi-uuld  not  be  advisable  to  follow  ex- 
actly the  custom  of  the  Spaniards,  yet  our  farmers 
may  take  a  hint  from  them  which  will  be  valuable. 
This  simple  machine  may  be  very  much  improved  by 
our  ingenious  mechanics. 

[We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  machine  in  use 
at  the  Orange  Farm,  near  this  city,  and  which  we 
referred  tft,at  the  time  of  publishing  the  request  al- 
luded to  by  our  correspondent,  is  very  far  superior  to 
the  noria  described  in  the  above  extract.  The  cost  is 
trifling — we  should  suppose  not  much  above  ftSO,  and 
the  animal  power  required  is  merely  a  common  sized 
dog.  Its  efficiency  is  as  great  as  its  economy.  Two 
or  three  dogs  pump  water  enough  to  supply  a  large 
dairy  farm,  (with  100  cows  and  other  stock)  with  all 
the  water  used  on  it;  and  the  wells  are  very  deep. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  those  who  have 
a  never  failing  well  with  a  common  pump,  may  at- 
tach this  dog  wheel  to  it  for  $30,  and  that  thereafter 
they  may  have  a  steady  stream  of  water  flowing 
from  it  for  $20  a  year;  that  is  for  the  expense  merely 
of  keeping  three  dogs.  To  this  wheel  also  straw 
cutters,  churns,  grindstones,  &c.  may  be  geared,  so 
that  the  dogs  may  cut  straw,  churn  butter,  turn 
grindstones,  &c.  at  times  when  water  is  not  wanted. 
All  this  is  done  on  the  Orange  P^arm. — Ed.  Am.  Far.\ 


(From  Ihe  Baltimore  American.) 
MANUFACTURING  FLOUR. 
A  valuable  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing flour,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a  sweet  and 
sound  condition  for  a  long  period,  has  been  fur  some 
time  past  in  practical  operation  at  the  flouring  mill  of 
Nathan  Tyson,  Esq.  on  Jones'  Falls.  On  various 
occasions  in  the  shipment  of  flour  to  hot  climates  or 


to  the  distant  ports  in  the  Pacific,  merchants  have 
sustained  material  losses  in  consequence  of  the  article 
having  proved  sour  and  unsound  on  iis  arrival  out,  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  employed  in  the 
selrction  of  wheat  and  its  conversion  to  Hour.  To 
obviate  this  difiiculty  is  the  design  of  the  improve- 
ment of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  the  invent- 
or, acting  on  the  principle  that  by  removing  the  cause 
the  efl'eci  will  also  necessarily  be  removed,  has  erected 
on  one  side  of  his  mill  a  furnace  with  drying  cylin- 
ders, by  means  of  which,  after  the  flour  is  ground 
and  bolted  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  deprived  of  all  its 
moisture — the  substance  which  it  is  believed  is  the 
primary  cause  of  its  fermentation  and  becoming  sour 
and  hard.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  economical  and 
efficient,  and  the  heat  being  applied  externally  to  the 
cylinders,  does  it  office  without  in  any  way  affecting 
or  altering  the  original  flavor  of  the  flour.  As  far  as 
tlie  article  made  in  the  way  has  been  submitted  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  the  result  has  been  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. A  small  parcel  has  been  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  brought  back  again  to  this  port,  and  is 
as  sound  and  good  now  as  at  the  time  of  its  manufac- 
ture. The  real  value  of  the  improvement  can,  of 
course,  only  be  fully  tested  in  a  more  enlarged  field 
of  experiment,  and  to  a  trial  of  this  kind  it  is  now 
submitting  in  a  cargo  of  two  thousand  barrels,  de- 
spatched on  a  distant  voyage.  Should  the  process  be 
successful  in  furnishing  so  important  an  article  as 
flour  divested  of  its  ordinary  tendency  to  spoil,  it  will 
prove  invaluable  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  To 
our  friends  in  the  west,  who  send  their  flour  to  the 
New  Orleans  market,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a 
long  voyage  and  hot  climate,  it  cannot  be  less  im- 
portant. 

PrcKiNG  Cotton. — We  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  cotton, 

recently  picked  out  by  some  negroes  belonging  to 
Richard  Hines,  Esq. 

Oct.  29.  Abu.  lit. 

Cherry,  240  lbs.  280  lbs. 

Little  Austin,         214  271 
Ned,                        185  250 

Lucy,  185  216 

Hampshire,  227  229 

Big  Antony,  212 

Little  Antony,       184  207 
Penny,                  154 

1601  1453 

Averaging,  the  first  day,  200  1-8  lbs.  to  the  hand, 
and  the  second  day  242  i-6  lbs.  to  a  hand.  We  are 
also  requested  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Harris  to  state,  that 
if  any  person  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement,  a  bet  of  $100  can  be  had,  that  the  six 
hands  that  picked  on  the  first  of  November,  can  beat 
any  other  six  hands  belonging  to  one  person  in  the 
state— or,  that  they  will  pick  out  1300  lbs.  in  one 
day,  in  any  fair  field  of  Cotton— or,  that  the  girl 
Cherry  will  beat  any  one  hand  that  can  be  brought 
against  her — Tarboro'  JV.  C  Free  Press. 


Management  op  Swine  at  the  South. — An  ex- 
tensive farmer  in  Twiggs  county,  has  given  us  some 
additional  particulars  on  this  subject.  He  makes  from 
from  40  to  50,000  weight  of  bacon  annually.  His 
hogs  roam  at  large  till  late  in  the  summer.  When 
his  sweet  potatoes  and  peas  begin  to  get  ripe,  he  has 
his  hogs  turned  in  upon  them,  one  field  at  a  time,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  pretty  well  cleared.  They 
are  then  turned  into  another  field,  and  so  on.  He 
never  loses  any  of  his  hogs  by  this  course— as  often 
happens  when  fed  upon  peas  alone — he  thinks  pota- 
toes and  peas  preferable  to  either  separate.  A  short 
time  before  killing,  he  puts  them  in  pens  and  gives 
them  corn.  His  hogs  are  the  common  breed.  Has  at 
this  time  about  350  head.  He  plants  potatoes  and 
peas  in  every  field  especially  for  this  purpose. 
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GENERAL 
Agricultaral  and  Horticultural   Establishmeut: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agriculturol  Agen^ 
cy,  and  tlie  Utfice  of  tlie  Ameuican  Fakmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  witli  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

Tlie  subscriber,  proprietor  of  the  above  named  es- 
tablishment, respectfully  informs  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
and  the  public  generally,  atid  dealers  parlicularly,  that 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  in  any  or  all  of  its 
departn-.enls;  and  he  solicits  those  who  feel  interest  in 
his  plan  toifurnish  him. with  their  addresses  (free  of 
expense  to  bim,)  on  receipt  of  which  he  will  forward 
to  Ihem  an  extra  number  of  his  jiaper,  the  American 
Farmer,  containing  a  full  description  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  a  priced  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c.  for  sale. 
In  every  village  in  the  Union  a  quantity  large  or  small 
of  CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS  would  find  a  ready  and 
profitable  sale,  and  the  advertiser  has  prepared  his  Seed 
Store  specially  with  a  view  to  supply  dealers  on  very 
liberal  terms,  for  cash  or  acceptance  in  Baltimore,  with 
first  rate  seeds,  papered  and  labelled,  put  up  in  boxes 
expressly  for  country  dealers,  lie  ventures  to  affirm, 
that  for  those  who  desire  any  of  the  articles  comprised 
in  bis  extensive  establishment,  there  is  not  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  more  eligible  place  than  this  to  apply  for 
them,  as  it  is  a  repository  in  which  are  concentrated, 
or  may  be  procured  on  short  notice,  from  all  parts  of 
our  country  (and  not  a  few  are  from  remote  parts  of 
the  earth)  a  vast  variety,  many  of  which  are  very  rare 
and  valuable,  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Hoots,  Vines, 
Domestic  Animals,  Books,  Implements,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  a  constant  fund  of  timely  and  important  in- 
formation on  almost  every  subject  interesting  to  a  culti- 
vator of  the  soil.  This  last  is  imparted  weekly  to  sub- 
scribers, for  a  small  annual  contribulion,  through  the 
columns  of  the  American  Farmer, in  which  arc  indicated 
also,  by  advertisement  and  otherwise,  the  supplies  of 
choice  commodities,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  as  they 
are  received  at  the  establishment.  The  subscriber  is 
agent  also  for  the  principal  Nurseries  and  Gardens  in 
the  Union;— and  for  several  celebrated  breeders  of 
line  cattle,  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals; — also  for 
the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
a  full  assortment  of  whose  celebrated  Garden  Seeds, 
fresh  and  genuine,  may  at  all  times  be  had  from  him, 
wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  best  terms. 

Address  1.  lUVINE  HITCHCOCK, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BLOODED  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

A  public  sale  of  thoroughbred  horses,  (the  property 
of  Vanbrugh  Livingston,  of  Westchester  county,  N.Y.) 
will  take  place  at  the  New  York  Tattersalls,  on  Mon- 
day, November  26th,  1S32,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

1.  DIE  VERNON,  b.  m.  foaled  1SI9,  now  in  foal 
to  Henry,  (bred  by  Benjamin  Ogle,  Esq.  of  Maryland,) 
sired  fay  old  Florizel;  dam  by  Oscar;  grandam  by  Hero; 
g.  grandam  by  Gabriel;  g.  g  grandam  by  Chatham;  g. 
g.  g.  grandam  by  imported  Slim;  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam 
by  old  Figure;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Dove;  g.  g.  g. 
g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Othello.    Vide  Turf  Register,  v.1. 

2.  WILD  CAT,  b.  m.  foaled  in  1S23,  (bred  by  Mr.  C. 
R.  Holden)  sired  by  Diamond  (a  son  of  imported  Sorrel 
Diomed,  out  of  a  Grey  Diomed  mare;)  dam  by  Orelio; 
grandam  by  Prendergast's  Childers;  g.  grandam  by 
Bachelor;  g.  g.  grandam  by  Hero;  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by 
imported  Creeper;  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  imported  He- 
rod; g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  by  Bashaw;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam 
by  imported  Lath;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  im- 
ported Wildair. 

3.  LALLA-ROOKE,  b.  m.  foaled  in  1 82 1,  (bred  in 
Kentucky,  by  Richard  Simpson,)  sired  by  Capt  Fox's 
Whip,  who  was  by  Rhoad's  Whip,  out  of  a  Bompard 
mare;  dam  by  old  imported  Dion;  grandam  by  old 
Cornel;  g.  grandam  by  .Malcom  Hart's  imported  old 
Medley;  g.  g.  grandam  by  old  Celer.  Certificates  of 
her  performance  to  be  seen  at  Tattersalls.  She  is 
now  in  foal  to  Moskow.     No.  G. 

4.  BLUE  BEI.L,  c.  f.  foaled  1830;  dam  No.  2;  sired 
by  a  son  of  Dr.  Thornton's  Marylander,  out  of  the  Vir- 
ginia bred  mare  Sally  Dunn,  which  was  by  Florizel, 
out  of  a  Diomed  mare;  and  the  Diomed  mare  from  a 
Bellair;  Marylander  by  Ratler,  out  of  Noli  me  Tangcre, 
■who  was  by  Top  Gallant  out  of  the  dam  of  Sir  Archy. 


6.  VERONA,  b.  m.  foaled  1826,  (bred  by  V.  Livings- 
ton,) sired  by  old  Ratler;  dam.  No.  3.;  in  foal  to  Mos- 
kow. 

6.  MOSKOW,  ch.  h.  foaled  1826,  (bred  by  V.  Liv- 
ingston,) got  by  .American  Eclipse;  dam  Die  Vernon, 
No.  1.  — See  Turf  Register,  Vol.  I.  Moskow  stands 
rising  16  hands;  was  never  trained. 

7.  BAY  MARE,  by  old  Duroc,  (not  thoroughbred,) 
foaled  1816;  the  lull  pedigree  of  her  dam  unknown;  in 
foal  to  Kirkland  by  Sir  Archy,  &e.  At  the  New  York 
County  Fair  in  \Si>,  she  was  awarded  the  first  premi- 
um of  J40, — for,  "the  best  brood  mare  and  colt."  An 
ofier  of  §730  was  refused  for  one  of  her  colts  by  Busso- 
rah. 

8.  MISS  FISHER,  b.  m.  foaled  1828,  (bred  by  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Cruger,)  sired  by  John  Richards;  dam  by 
Gen.  Cole's  Hamiltonian;  grandam  (imported)  by  Cot- 
tager; g.  grandam  by  Tentham;  g.  g.  grandam  by  Ilen- 
ricus;  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Regulus,  &c.;  now  in  foal 
to  Moskow. 

9.  A.MAZONIA,  b.  m.  foaled  1827,  (bred  by  Van- 
burgh  Livingston,)  sired  by  Henry;  dam.  Die  Vernon; 
now  in  foal  to  Moskow,  for  whose  pedigree  see  Turf 
Register,  Vol.  I. 

N.  B.  Documents  relating  to  the  aforesaid  pedigrees 
and  to  further  particulars,  can  be  examined  at  Tatter- 
salls, at  any  lime  previous  to,  and  during  the  sale. 

None  of  the  aforesaid  mares  have  ever  been  trained, 
excepting  Laliarooke,  who  ran  with  success  in  Ken- 
tucky and  South  Carolina,  before  she  was  three  years 
old,  as  can  be  seen  by  certificates  above  referred  to. 

The  horses  can  be  seen  at  Tattersalls,  within /our 
Jays,  (inclusive)  previous  to  the  day  of  sale,  and  also 
before  this  period,  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  near 
Dobb's  Ferry  Landing.  VANBRUGH  LIVINGSTON, 
(Calendar,)  near  Dobb's  ferry.  West  Chester  County, 
New  York,  Nov.  1832. 


PATENT  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public,  that  in  the 
year  of  1816,  he  commenced  making  improvements  in 
Straw  Cutting  Machines,  and  paid  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  ihat  one  object  for  five  years;  that  in  1821 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  for  his 
IMPROVED  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER,  and 
has  been  manufacturing  them  ever  since;  duringwhich 
time  he  has  added  some  valuable  improvements  to  it, and 
turned  out  nearly  five  hundred  machines  which,  have 
given  general,  and  he  believes  universal  satisfaction  to 
his  customers,  and  that  he  still  keeps  a  full  supply  of 
them  on  hand  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  viz. 

J,25.00,  2  7.00,  jj40,  §45,  $50,  and  $85. 

Extra  knives,       3.50,    3.50,      6,      5,      6,  and    10. 

The  two  first  named  are  too  small  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  suitable  for  a  person  that  keeps  but  two  or 
three  horses  or  cows.  These  machines  are  adapted  to 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  forage,  straight  or  tangled, 
coarse  or  fine,  corn  stalks,  &c.  and  are  simple  and  du- 
rable in  their  construction. 

Determined  as  he  is  to  he  unremitting  in  his  exer- 
tions, he  hopes  to  sustain  the  high  reputation,  he  has 
gained  for  these  machines,  and  to  afford  them  as  loio  as 
any  oiif  can.  He  also  keeps  conslantlv  on  hand,  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  IMPROVED  PLOUGHS,  and  every 
other  implement  in  the  Agricultural  line,  which  are 
manufactured  with  care,  and  of  good  materials,  and 
will  be  allbrded  on  pleasing  terms. 

.1.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Nov.  9.         Pratt,  between  Hanover  and  Cliarlcs  streets. 


BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERV. 

The  subscriber,  proprietor  of  the  above  establish" 
ment,  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  generally,  tha' 
he  has  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Bulbous  Roots,  &e. 
and  also  furnishes  collections  of  American  seeds  for 
exportation.  Those  wishing  to  send  abroad  would  do 
well,  by  applying  shortly,  as  this  is  the  best  time  for 
making  selections.  He  also  offers  for  sale  many  new 
Perennial  Plants,  that  stand  the  winter  with  scarce  any 
proteclion. 

N.  B.  Gardens   neatly   taken  care  of,   and  Boquets 
furnished  at  the  shortest  notice,  on  terms  as  reasonable 
as  by  any  in  his  line  of  business.     Apply  at  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Lcsington  streets,  adjoining  the  Pottery. 
JOHN  FEAST. 


BAIiTIMOaz:   FKIC£S   CUIIRBNT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  a  little  advance  in  the 
prices  of  grain,  but  flour  remains  Ihesame  as  at  our  last. 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard-st.  yesterday  was  gS.IS^  a 
6.25.     We  quote  new  corn  as  it  is  now  coming  iarel- 
ty  freely- -old  continues  scarce  and  high. 

Tobacco — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00- 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow 

18.00a  26.00.~Virgiriia,4.00  a —Rappahannock! 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  293  hhds.  Md.j  13  hhds. 
Ohio  and  3  hhds.  Virginia— total  309  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheal  family, |6. 75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6.31   o  C.37J;  city  mills,  5. 87^  a  6.00; 

city  mills  extra  6.124  a  6. 25; Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  50;- 

GRAiv,bcst  red  wheat,  I.17nl.20;    white  do  1.22  o  1.26; 

— Corn,  old,  SO  a ,  new  60  a  Co; Rye,    71  a  72 

—Oats,  40  a  43.— Beans,  75  o  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  7.00a  7-50 Timothy. —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  2.00  o  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2. 50— Herd's,  75  n  S74-Lucerne  —  0  37^  lb.— 
BARLEV,-FLAXSEEr  1.50  (1 1 .62-CoTTON ,  Va  .  Sn  1 1  J-Lou. 
9(1  13— A  lab.  9  a.  12-Tenn.  .8  n.Il;  N. Car. 8, 1. 12— 
Upland  9o  12— Whiskey,  hhds.  l.'-t  p.Slin  — ;  in  bbls. 

32^  a  33 Wool,  If'ashed,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  2i 
a  28.  Unwaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  «  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  18;common,  16  a  18 
Hemr,  Russia,ton  ,«,2 10  n  225;  Country,  dcw-rotled,- 
a  7c.  lb.  walei -rotted,  6  n  7c. — Feathers,  36  n  38;  -Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  4.37i,  ground,    1 .60  «  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  uSO.Oii;  bar  S  us.  per  ton, 
75.00  a86. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  o5.50— 
Oak  wood,  4.00  o4.50;  Hickory,  4.60  hS.OO;  Pine, 2. 25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
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Johnson— Cultivation  of  Annuals  by  Cuttings — Horti- 
culture of  Venice — Experiment  in  Horticulture— Cul- 
ture of  the  Carnation — Silk — Germination  of  Seeds — 
Milliiiet  Boxes — Laying  Plants — Raising  Water  in  Spain 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Novemiier  30,  183-2 


Oak  Leaves. — Now  is  the  time  for  collecting 
leaves  lor  manure,  and  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend those  who  have  heretofore  neglected  it  to  make 
a  trial.  Leaves  may  he  converled  into  manure  in  va- 
rious ways.  They  maj'  be  used  as  litter  for  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  in  slahios  and  yards,  for  which  pur- 
pose there  is  nothing  better.  They  absorb  the  urine 
of  the  animals,  and  this  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
saving  that  valuable  fertilizer  and  also  of  securing  a 
degree  of  moisture  necessary  to  the  speedy  fermenta- 
tion of  the  leaves.  Those  who  have  never  seen  this 
would  scarcely  imagine  the  quantity  ot  manure 
secured  by  it.  The  leaves  also  improve  the  quality 
of  cow  manure,  by  loosening  its  toxture  and  inducing 
a  more  lively  ferinentatiun,  and  it  is  thus  rendered 
fit  for  use  Sooner  than  without  them.  When  used 
as  litter  in  horse  stables  they  save  straw  and  add 
as  much  to  the  bulk  of  manure  as  straw  does. 
In  hog  pens  they  are  very  valuable,  as  they  keep  the 
hogs  warm  and  clean,  and  are  converted  into  manure 
Id  immense  quantities. 

Besides  this  mode  of  converting  leaves  into  manure, 
another  may  be  resorted  to  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 
They  may  be  raked  up  in  the  woods,  and  thrown  into 
convenient  heaps,  with  a  layer  of  earth  three  or  four 
inches  thick  alternately  with  a  layer  of  leaves  a  foot 
thick,  the  top  layer  being  earth,  and  thus  left  to  fer- 
ment, when  they  can  be  carted  upon  the  land  when 
,  wanted.  This  of  course  would  be  the  work  of  infirm 
hands  and  boys  and  girls,  and  of  able  hands  at  idle 
times. 

Many  suppose,  that  by  thus  taking  the  leaves  from 
the  woods,  they  would  impoverish  the  soil  of  their 
woodlands;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  leaves  rot  on 
the  surlace  and  lose  nearly  all  their  fertilizing  matter 
by  evaporation,  by  the  washing  of  rains  Sic.  hence 
the  fertility  of  woodlands  increases  very  slowly  if  at 
all.  Indeed  it  is  very  questionable  if  uncleared  lands 
aie  more  fertile  now  than  they  were  a  hundred  years 
ago— those  we  mean  which  have  never  been  clear- 
ed;— if  not  what  has  become  of  the  vegetable  matter 
deposited  by  the  leaves  during  a  hundred  seasons?  It 
has  been  washed^  away  by  rains  and  evaporated;  we 
may,  therefore,  save  it  by  gathering  the  leaves  and 
converting  them  into  manure  as  above,  without  fear 
of  injuring  our  woodlands  by  the  process. 

CORN. 

JSo/fiiiiore  Post  Office,  } 
Mr.  Smith:  JsTov.  24th,  1832.  \ 

I  send  to  the  .\merican  Farmer  office,  as  worthy  of 
a  place  in  that  valuable  agricultural  repository,  two 
stalks  of  corn,  one  bearing  seven  the  other  five  ears, 
grown  on  the  farm  of  L.  Cottman,  Esq.  Somerset 
County,  Md.  They  are  the  produce  of  two  hills,  in 
each  of  which  there  grew  besides,  three  stalks,  all 
yielding  three  ears  seven  inches  in  length.  These 
are  not  a  rarity  with  .Mr.  Cottman,  as  more  might 

have  been  found  to  equal,  and  even   surpass  them. 

But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  his  crop,  averag- 
ing 1200  barrels  a  year,  is  made  on  lands,  the  greater 
part  of  which  yielding  nearly  as  above,  although  cul- 
tivated biennially  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  without 
any  other  assistance  [that  is  without  manure]  than 
that  of  nature.     Yours,  &c.  C.  T.  Maddox. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Maddox  for  the 
stalks  of  corn  mentioned  above.  The  corn  is  the 
deep  yellow  variety.  We  doubt  whether  more  than 
two  or  three  good  ears  on  a  stalk  of  this  kind  of  corn, 
is  of  any  advantage.  What  is  gained  in  number  is 
lost  in  size  of  ears  and  produce  of  grain.  The  dwarf 
com  of  the  northern  slates  often  yields  three  to  five 
good  ears;  but  we  never  expect  to  see  better  corn 
crops  of  the  tall  varieties,  than  are  yielded  by  two 
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ears  on  a  stalk.  Mr.  Cottman  certainly  possesses  an 
extraordinary  soil  for  corn.  We  are  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  lands  in  his  neighborhood,  but  are 
unable  to'atlribute  their  particular  ada|iiation  to  corn 
to  any  peculiar  quality  in  them.  We  judge,  there- 
fore, that  his  success  must  be  attributed  to  his  system 
of  fallowing  every  alternate  year;  which  we  are  led 
to  infer  is  his  practice,  by  the  omission  of  Mr,  Mad- 
dox to  state  that  he  cultivates  any  other  crop  on  the 
ground  in  those  years  when  he  does  not  raise  corn. — 
We  very  much  doubt,  however,  whether  even  this  sys- 
tem would  be  eligible  in  even  a  moiety  of  corn  lands. 
The  cultivation  of  any  one  crop  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  even  with  biennial  fallowing,  must,  we 
should  conceive,  ultimately  ruin  the  generality  of 
lands.  There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  Cott- 
man probably  owes  much  of  his  success  with  this 
system;  which  is,  the  very  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
grass  that  immediately  succeeds  the  crop  of  corn;  this 
being  ploughed  in,  yields  a  considerable  portion  of 
manure.  Hut  even  this  must  ultimately  fail,  or  all 
our  notions  of  such  matters  are  fallacious.  We  have 
always  entertained  the  opinion  that  a  perpetual  car- 
rying off  vsithoul  bringing  any  thing  on,  must  ulti- 
mately produce  exhaustion;  and  unless  we  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition,  that  plants  derive  their 
principal  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  we  see  no 
way  by  which  these  old  notions  of  ours  can  be  con- 
troverted. But  if  this  be  admitted — if  it  be  true  tliat 
plants  do  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere— to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  exhaus- 
tion of  soils,  of  which  we  have  so  many  melancholy 
instances  throughout  the  middle  and  southern  stales? 
If  the  crop  is  nourished  by  the  atmosphere,  the  soil 
Would  of  course  continue  the  same,  under  the  sever- 
est system  of  cropping  to  the  end  of  time.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  we  can  deem  the  principle  of 
atmospheric  nutriment  at  all  plausible,  and  that  is  the 
volatilization  of  the  fertilizing  matter  of  the  soil  im- 
mediatly  under  cultivation,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
vapor  by  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  In  this  way  the 
plants  may  derive^heir  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere; but  then  the  atmosphere  derives  the  fertilizing 
matter  so  directly  from  the  soil  immediately  around 
the  plant,  that  the  effect  as  to  exhausting  the  soil  is 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  nourishment  were 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants, — according  to  the 
old  fashioned  notion  which  we  are  so  unfashionable  as 
to  entertain. 

(From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.) 

Planters'  Guide. — G.  Thorburn  8l  Sons  have 
published  an  American  edition  of  the  valuable  work 
under  this  title  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  of  which  we 
have  frequently  spoken,  and  which  has  been  much 
sought  for  by  gentlemen  living  in  the  country.  The 
American  publishers  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  our 
agriculturists  for  bringing  out  the  work,  in  a  style 
not  inferior  to  the  English  copy,  either  in  paper,  ty- 
pography, or  engraving.  The  art  of  producing  real 
landscapes  has  been  cultivated  by  the  author,  with  a 
success  beyond  that  of  any  who  preceded  him.  The 
mode  of  removing  trees  by  the  transplanting  machine, 
is  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  work,  which  is  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  containing  an  ac- 
count of  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  author 
on  his  own  estates,  and  attended  with  entire  success. 
Until  the  experiments  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  few,  if 
any,  arboriculturists,  dared  venture  upon  the  trans- 
plantation of  other  than  small  trees  or  shrubs. — But 
Sir  Henry  went  to  work  about  twelve  years  since,  and 
commenced  removing  and  planting  trees  of  any  and 
every  size  he  chose;  and  by  this  course,  in  fact  anti- 
cipated half  a  century  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  of 
his  park.  When  he  commenced  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, his  park,  composing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  of  various  soils,  contained  only  sixty  or  seventy 
trees.  But  in  the  years  1820  and  21,  by  the  aid  of 
his  transplanting  machine,  he  added  to  his  domain 
seven  hundred,  which  were  scattered  singly,  or  ar- 


ranged in  clumps  and  masses  of  different  kinds,  giving 
to  the  whole  a  rich  and  woody  appearance.  The 
great  success  which  attended  the  labors  of  Sir  Henry, 
prompted  his  friends  to  request  the  publication  of  his 
theory;  and  the  result  was  the  present  work,  in  which 
the  author  has  treated  of  the  whole  subject  of  arbori- 
culture and  landscape  gardening,  in  a  very  lucid  and 
satisfactory  manner;  and  the  result  bids  fair  to  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  system.  Indeed,  the  artificial  sys- 
tem,  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Evelyn;  and  even 
when  Shenstone  wrote  his  delightful  essay  upon  the 
subject,  has  long  since  been  yielding  to  the  more  na- 
tural; and  the  treatise  of  Sir  Henry  ^teuart  bids  fair 
to  bring  back  the  art  to  the  simplest  copies  of  nature. 
We  are  of  course  aware  that  the  transplantation  of 
trees  in  connection  with  landscape  gardening,  cannot 
now,  and  will  not  be  for  a  long  time,  prosecuted  in 
this  country,  as  extensively  and  expensively  also,  as 
it  is  now  done  in  England.  But  there  is  still  suffi- 
cient wealth,  and  a  sufficient  disposition  to  improve, 
to  accomplish  much  in  this  way,  and  the  cultivation 
of  true  taste  upon  the  subject,  is  an  object  of  no  little 
importance.  Every  gentleman  owning  grounds,  and 
every  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  has  occasion  to 
plant  more  or  less  trees  every  year;  and  it-  is  well  that 
the  best  system  should  be  known  to  all,  that  the 
money  or  time  expended  in  such  improvements  for 
convenience  and  ornament,  should  be  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  Every  city  corporation  has  grounds 
to  ornament;  and  when  it  is  found  that  they  can  with 
as  much  safety  plant  trees  already  grown,  and  look 
out  upon  their  beauty  with  their  own  eyes,  and  enjoy 
their  grateful  shadows  themselves,  just  as  well  as  to 
plant  mere  saplings  for  the  pleasure  of  posterity  thirty 
or  forty  years  hence,  they  will  of  course  direct  their 
labors  differently.  There  are  grounds  in  this  cify 
which  need  the  attention  of  a  scientific  arboriculturist, 
among  which  are  the  Park,  and  the  Washington  Pa- 
rade Ground.  Let  them  be  planted  upon  the  theory 
of  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  and  the  expense,  which  would 
not  be  great,  would  not  cause  a  murmur  from  the 
citizens.  Our  country  towns  and  villages,  likewise, 
which  have  been  swept  bare,  and  left  to  blister  in  the 
blazing  sun,  by  the  relentness  hostilities  which  the 
first  settlers  of  every  district  are  sure  to  wage  indis- 
criminately against  every  thing  green  coming  in  their 
way,  need  to  attend  to  this  subject.  In  one  word,  it 
is  a  matter  of  general  interest,  in  every  part  of  the 
country  where  towns  and  villages,  and  country  seats, 
have  been  built;  for  the  preservation  of  trees  has  been 
almost  the  last  thing  thought  of,  and  we  do  therefore 
most  heartily  thank  the  Messrs.  Thorburns  for  bring- 
ing out  this  book,  with  its  plates,  in  such  elegant 
style — a  work  which  they  have  had  the  enterprize  to 
undertake,  when  the  booksellers  dared  not  venture 
upon  it.  In  Europe  we  know  il  was  received  as  a 
work  of  very  high  importance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
viewed it  at  great  length,  in  two  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly;  and  Professor  Wilson, of  Edinburgh,  wrote 
one  of  his  most  fascinating  and  instructive  essays  upon 
it,  which  about  two  years  since  was  copied  into  this 
paper  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

[The  above  work  is  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer,  and  will  be  noticed  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.] 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market. 
Friday,  Oct.  19. — The  demand  for  cotton  during 
the  week  has  been  pretty  general;  but  from  the  quan- 
tity offering  being  increased,  the  middling  and  fair 
qualities  of  Uplands  and  Mobiles  may  be  bought  a 
little  lower.  The  sales  of  the  week  including  1000 
bales  American,  taken  on  speculation,  amount  to  14, 
870  bags.    Import  13,257. 

London  Markets,  Oct.  19. 
Rice, — By  public  sales  this  day  3827  bags  rice  sold 
at  full  prices,  good  Bengal  ICsa  16s  6d  Madras  at  14s. 
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AGRZCUIiTURZ:. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  Sept.  29,  1832,  before  the  Horticultural 

and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Monroe  County,  by 

E.  S.  Marsh,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Societies: 

The  occasion  that  has  convened  this  assemblage  at 
this  time,  offers  to  a  philosophic  and  well-informed 
mind,  a  rich  fountain  for  intellectual  gratification. — 
Horticulture  is  justly  ranked  among  the  noblest  of 
primitive  arts.  Instituted  alike  for  the  rational  gra- 
tification and  sustenance  of  mankind,  it  is  presented 
to  our  regard  in  a  two-fold  point  of  attraction,  not 
easily  resisted,  even  by  the  most  unlettered  disciple 
of  rusticity.  While  to  the  man  of  refined  taste,  here 
is  an  allurement,  strontr  and  ennobling,  where  he  may 
indulge  his  heart,  by  contributing  to  the  physical  ne- 
cessities of  himself  and  his  fellow  beings.  We  said 
a  rational,  and  might  have  added,  the  most  rational 
gratification  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  through  na- 
ture we  are  taught  to  behold  nature's  God.  The 
mind  cannot  comprehend,  by  a  single  effort,  an  infi- 
nity of  perfection;  but  from  created  things  that  excite 
our  admiration,  we  are  easily  and  insensibly  led  to 
adore  that  creative  wisdom,  that  has  ordered  all 
things  for  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  human  in- 
lelliTences.  Enlightened  horticulture  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  attiactive  science  that  engages  the  at- 
tention. We  usually  associate  with  it,  affluence  and 
ease  of  thought  and  action,  which  renders  society 
agreeable  and  happy,  and  an  absence  of  intense  sel- 
fish cares  about  worldly  aggrandizement,  that  narrow 
and  limit  the  underslanHing. 

A  fine  garden,  a  fine  orchard,  e.xcite  invariably 
pleasurable  emotions  in  the  breast  of  all.  We  some- 
times envy  because  rivalry  is  easy,  and  that  is  among 
the  stimulants  to  go  and  do  likewise.  More  common- 
ly, we  enjoy  with  the  possessor,  a  real  pleasure  that 
the  easy  labor  of  his  head  and  hands  has  been  bounti- 
fully rewarded.  Not  the  least  happy  feature  in  the 
character  of  this  science  is,  that  it  recommends  itself 
alike  to  all,  without  distinction  of  se.x  or  condition. — 
The  poorest  peasant  is  seldom  without  his  little  flower 
garden,  with  a  few  choice  fruit  trees,  that  yield  for 
their  culture  the  same  rich  reward  to  gladden  his 
heart,  as  the  symmetrical  and  stately  array  of  costly 
herbage,  in  the  extensive  one  of  his  affluent  neighbor. 
The  poor  widow  has  also  her  garden,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  sacredness  that  renders  violation  next  to  sa- 
crilege. It  seems  in  fact  her  next  best  to  him,  of 
whom  she  has  been  deprived  by  death,  as  from  it  is 
often  to  be  derived  her  solace,  and  the  sustenance  of 
those  that  Providence  has  committed  to  her  care. — 
The  association  of  the  kitchen  and  the  garden  is  very 
ancient,  and  this  brotherhood  cannot  be  violated  with- 
out great  detriment  to  both  parties.  No  poverty  could 
long  be  endured  in  our  land,  that  is  too  abject  to  com- 
prise in  its  extent,  the  small  patrimony  of  a  kitchen 
garden. 

By  the  term  horticulture,  is  embraced,  its  whole 
management,  whether  for  fruit,  culinary  vegetables 
or  floweis,  or  the  whole  combined.  It  will  therefore 
easily  be  perceived,  that  generalizing  alone,  can  be 
adapted  to  times  and  circumstances  like  the  present. 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it,  is  a  command  from  the  pen  of  inspiration, 
making  it  a  religious  obligation,  as  well  as  a  duty  we 
owe  ourselves  and  society.  The  contemplation  of 
man  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
this  emanation  from  divine  wisdom,  as  it  is  conceded 
generally  that  the  resources  of  happiness  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  till  a  medium  far  re- 
moved from  the  savage  state  is  attained,  and  many 
generations  have  yet  to  arrive  and  pass  away  before 
this  is  accomplished. 


The  benefits  resulting  from  associations  of  this 
kind,  have  been  abundantly  manifested,  by  the  rapid 
improvement  of  these  arts  of  life,  wherever  they  have 
existed.  And  who  among  ourselves,  but  has  already 
felt  his  hands  strengthened,  and  a  resolution  to  put 
forth  more  vigorous  exertions  in  culture  and  improve- 
ment, in  consequence  of  a  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  action?  The  natural  result  of  possessing  and 
performing  many  things  in  common  with  others, 
where,  as  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  there  is  no 
drawback  or  cause  for  secular  jealousy,  is  to  produce 
harmony  and  good  order  among  men;  and  this  effect 
has  already  become  conspicuous  to  those  who  have 
attended  the  three  exhibitions  of  this  society. 

It  was  organized  in  1830,  but  two  years  since,  by  a 
few  friends  to  good  gardening,  who  sincerely  desired 
that  a  general  improvemenit  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
might  be  speedily  made,  and  who  were  conscious  that 
in  no  other  manner,  could  this  object  be  as  certainly 
and  effectually  accomplished,  as  by  concerted  action. 

Their  first  exhibition,  though  but  a  miniature  of 
the  second,  fully  verified  their  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations, and  delighted  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and 
strangers,  who  were  eager  to  witness  the  effect  of 
what  then  appeared  a  premature  display  of  nature's 
good  gifts.  Not  a  little  cheered  by  their  success, 
most  of  the  members  made  preparations  for  a  second 
autumnal  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  by  culti- 
vating with  care  such  choice  varieties  as  their  means 
could  procure. 

The  second  was  held  at  the  Arcade,  in  this  village, 
on  the  30th  of  last  September,  and  "the  result  was 
truly  grati.fying  to  every  friend  of  horticulture." — 
About  fifty  varieties  of  grapes  were  exhibited,  many 
of  which,  in  the  language  of  one  whose  observations 
have  extended  over  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
"might  vie  successfully  with  European  productions." 
In  addition,  were  all  the  fruits  of  the  season  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Many  beautiful  flowers,  and 
flourishing  green  house  plants,  that  told  eloquently  of 
the  assistance  they  had  received,  and  the  solicitude 
with  which  their  doings  had  been  watched,  by  the 
ladies  of  the  society.  And  as  if  to  keep  them  per- 
petually reminded  of  their  sanction,  when  by  them- 
selves, the  tribute  of  a  splendid  decoration  with  flow- 
ers, of  a  long,  well  furnished  table,  was  added  by  their 
hands.  The  only  drawback  and  mortification  to  all 
then  present,  was  the  exclusion  of  the  fair  workers  of 
this  attraction;  and,  having  been  present,  I  will  ha- 
zard the  opinion,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  chagrin 
was  with  the  partakers,  and  not  those  that  were  re- 
jected. The  effect  which  might  with  great  justice 
and  propriety  have  been  intended,  was  a  total  change 
of  the  exclusive  and  anti-republican  doctrine  for  the 
more  generous  one  of  equal  rights. 

In  the  interim  of  the  annual  meetings,  specimens 
of  early  and  mammoth  productions,  have  been  con- 
stantly flowing  in,  as  well  for  market  as  early  exhi- 
bition, and  many  well  merited  premiums  have  been 
awarded,  by  a  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose. — 
These,  although  trifling,  are  certainly  among  the 
many  inducements  to  try  experiments  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  has  hitherto 
repaid  with  four-fold  the  little  disbursements  to  ol>- 
tain  it. 

The  exhibition  for  this  day  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  of  course;  yet,  the  generous  sentiments  of 
the  public  generally  towards  the  society,  were  such 
as  induced  flattering  anticipations.  The  result  for 
to-day  is  truly  gratifying  in  every  respect.  We  look 
back  to  the  exertions  that  have  produced  this  prospe- 
rity, with  feelings  very  different  from  those  experi- 
enced by  the  artist  or  mechanic,  on  the  completion  of 
a  fine  picture  or  valuable  piece  of  machinery.  They 
have  spent  days  and  nights  of  bodily  and  met.tal  fa- 
tigue, and  if  now  abundantly  rewarded  for  their  la- 
bor, they  contemplate  the  past  many  times  with  a 
melancholy  horror.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  care- 
fully noted  the  first  buddings  of  a  fine  fruit  tree,  re- 
moved, with  delicate  care,  weeds  and  obstructions  to 


free  vegetation,  and  anticipated  from  the  first  the  gra- 
tifying issue  of  our  agreeable  task.  During  the 
whole  course  of  vegetation,  we  have  guarded  the 
products  of  our  easy  labor  with  pleasurable  solicitude. 
Confiding  entirely  in  nature's  resources  to  perfect  hei 
own  works,  we  could  have  no  misgivings  or  anxiety 
as  to  the  event. 

While  the  result  of  every  other  calling  is  problem- 
atical in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  as  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  fortuitous  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
foreseen,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  offer  their  vo- 
taries a  never  failing  reward,  that  in  the  main  is  not 
exuberant  or  immoderate,  but  always  satisfactory,  and 
equivalent  to  compensate  for  all  the  toil  and  rational 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money.  And  even  this  re- 
ward isneier  the  only  inducement  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  as  it  becoimes  somewhat  insignificant  to  the 
unaffected  lover  of  nature's  simplicity,  who  seeks  a 
freedom  from  the  grosser  cares  and  anxieties  that  agi- 
tate the  mass  of  mankind,  congregated  in  towns  and 
cities.  He  is  little  a  philosopher  or  a  christian, 
whose  piety  does  not  receive  an  augmentation,  and 
his  reason  an  accession,  in  holding  free  converse  with 
nature's  bounteous  gifts  to  man.  As  we  remove  him 
from  these  works  of  creative  wisdom,  we  sever  the 
strongest  bonds  of  union,  and  close  the  broadest  ave- 
nues to  a  Deity,  that  have  ever  been  revealed  for  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures. 

To  the  ladies  of  our  Society,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
invidious  to  say,  that  their  encouragement  and  sana- 
tion is  indispensable  to  its  prosperity.  And  while 
they  impart  the  talismanic  attraction  to  whatever 
their  hands  find  to  do,  they  can  rest  assured,  the  ad- 
miration elicited  never  stops  short  of  its  proper  aim. 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  useful  and  elegant  arts  of  life, 
are  receiving  from  them  much  greater  attention  than 
heretofore;  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate  the 
time,  when  their  approbation  or  censure,  shall  exert 
its  salutary  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  men,  in  all 
the  diversified  stations  of  society. 

The  reviving  of  Agricultural  Societies,  marks  truly 
an  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  New  York. — 
Great  regret  to  the  practical  and  scientific  farmer, 
was  occasioned  by  their  extinction.  To  such  they 
they  were  beacons,  that  directed  them  to  better  re- 
sults in  all  their  pursuits.  .\t  this  interesting  period, 
they  should  devote  much  of  their  leisure  in  contem- 
plating this  subject,  and  avail  themselves  of  every 
avenue  to  enlighten  their  minds,  which  reading,  re- 
flection and  social  interchanges  of  sentiment  present. 
The  babbling  matter  of  politics,  that  are  ever  dis- 
tracting this  republic,  is  ignominious  indeed,  contrast- 
ed with  the  interests  of  agriculture.  When  the  man 
of  sense  has  determined  who  shall  receive  his  sut- 
frage,  his  time  should  no  longer  be  devoted  to  liti- 
gious discussions  of  party,  men  and  measures. 

The  feverish  and  inflammatory  periodicals,  that  ap- 
parently compose  the  literature  of  our  country,  are 
designed  by  money  making  and  hireling  proprietors, 
to  act  upon  the  passions  and  crednlity  of  farmers. 
Much  do  they  desire  their  cause  should  be  heartily 
espoused  by  you,  as  their  reward  depends  in  a  good 
degree  upon  the  commotion  they  can  create,  among 
the  honest  and  confiding  hearts  in  the  country. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  by  good  men,  that  this  news- 
paper passion,  that  has  overspread  the  republic,  and 
levied  by  far  the  heaviest  contribution  paid  by  honest 
industry,  will  give  place  to  a  love  of  substantial  lite- 
rature, that  in  the  end  proves  a  permanent  benefit. 
Agricultural  reading  is  daily  becoming  more  popular, 
and  IS  designed,  as  it  should,  lo  supplant  entirely  with 
husbandmen,  the  transitory  and  unsatisfying  political 
excitement  with  which  we  are  perpetually  molested. 

Agriculturists  have  very  naturally  been  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  theoretical,  the  practical,  and 
the  practical  scientific  farmer,  or,  one  that  unites  the 
science  with  the  practice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  position  a  good  former  desires 
to  hold  in  this  classification.    To  be  s  theoretical  oba 
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alone,  few  would  have  oimfidence  in  our  sayings,  but 
lather  would  they  wait  till  e.xperience  confirmed  or 
falsified  what  we  taught.  F.veu  theories,  however, 
have  their  uses,  as  allurentents  to  investigations,  and 
maiiy  limes  they  serve  as  general  landmarks  to  im- 
portant discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
practical  farmer  alone,  and  without  science,  is  in  many 
respects  but  a  machine.  He  pursues  the  beaten  track 
of  his  father,  with  a  heedlessness  that  many  times  ends 
in  success  to  be  sure;  but  if  perhance  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate differs,  or  requires  different  seed  and  culture  to 
be  prolific,  he  reaps  a  stinted  reward  for  his  labor,  and 
is  generally  the  victim  of  his  own,  or  the  caprice  of 
others,  in  applying  a  remedy.  He  is  willing  to  abide 
the  decision  of  any  theorist  or  make  any  e-tperiment 
that  can  be  suggested.  The  unteachableness  of  this 
dass  is  many  times  lamentable  indeed,  and  degene- 
rates into  a  kind  of  obstinacy.  The  more  such  men, 
of  whatever  denomination,  need  intelligence,  the 
greater  is  the  task  of  instruction  found  to  be,  as  they 
are  indifferent  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  Ef- 
forts to  change  their  sentiments  are  thrown  away, 
and  we  can  only  hope  for  reform  in  the  generation 
that  is  to  follow  them. 

The  scientific  agriculturist,  or  one  who  unites  the 
study  with  the  practice  of  husbandry,  combines  the 
excellencies  of  the  others  without  their  defects  It 
is  to  him  that  agriculture  has  been  indebted  for  the 
many  improvements  that  have  facilitated  labor,  and 
rendered  it  highly  productive — that  has  made  the  sci- 
ence what  it  now  is,  and  given  it  a  rank  second  to 
none  in  dignity  and  importance.  He  possesses  an  in- 
quiring mind — is  minutely  observing — has  a  talent 
fpr  reflection  and  reasoning,  by  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes.  He  calls  to  his  aid  agricultural  chemistry 
and  philosophy  as  far  as  he  is  able,  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena that  occur  under  his  observation.  He  avails 
himself  of  every  avenue  that  is  presented  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  by  reading  and  deducing  correct  in- 
ferences from  facts.  His  history  might  easily  be  ex- 
tended, but  it  is  unnecessMy,  as  it  is  written  in  legi- 
ble characters  upon  the  garden  and  premises  of  every 
good  farmer  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  evening  associations 
common  in  all  neighborhoods,  might  easily  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. Instead  of  the  ordinary  debating  meetings, 
call  them  agricultural  associations,  or  what  you  please; 
and  in  place  of  debating  questions  about  which  very 
little  is  or  need  be  known,  by  the  members,  choose 
topics  wholly  pertaining  to  the  science  of  farming,  as 
a  man  is  supposed  to  know  most  concerning  his  own 
business;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  needs  information  the 
more,  and  should  either  seek  it  or  change  his  calling 
at  once. 

In  this  manner  an  advantage  may  be  derived,  wholly 
unknown  in  these  societies.  Perhaps  some  better 
method  than  the  common  one,  of  debatintr,  could  be 
adopted— as  reading,  by  appointment,  short  treatises 
on  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  subjects  intimately 
connected  therewith,  or  perhaps  informally  discussing 
them,  afiei  they  have  been  propounded  a  sufficient 
time  for  mature  reflection.  This  would  impart  a  spi- 
rit and  animation  to  these  gatherings,  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  strangers. 

The  state  of  Agriculture  in  this  country,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  requires  much  fostering  by  its  friends 
and  guardians  to  obtain  for  it  that  enlightened  matu- 
rity and  perfection,  which  in  this  region  it  seems  emi- 
nently destined  to  arrive  at. 

Let  it  then  become  a  study  as  well  as  a  business. 
The  laws  of  the  vegetable  creation,  or  vegetable  phy- 
siology, are  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the  hus- 
bandman than  all  other  laws  put  togetljer.  Their 
study  very  soon  becomes  a  subject  of  enticing  curi- 
osity, and  the  student,  before  he  is  fairly  initiated, 
finds  in  himself  the  germs  of  philosophy  rapidly 
springing  into  existence. 

The  seed  composed  of  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
plant,  the  germ  and  cotyledons,  is  committed  to  the 


earth,  the  proper  maternal  bosom  of  vegetables,  which 
serves  as  a  pabulum  from  whence  its  nutriment  is  to 
be  drawn.  The  germination  is  accomplished  by  the 
combined  agencies  of  the  earth,  moisture,  heat  and 
air;  with  some  supposed  au.viliaries,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  not  clearly  understood.  Among  them  are 
electricity  and  light,  which  are  found  to  hasten  vege- 
tation, although  not  indispensable  to  produce  it. 

Surrounded  by  a  moist  air,  and  in  contact  with  the 
earth  at  the  proper  temperature,  (from  40"  to  00*) 
the  pores  of  the  outer  rind  gradually  dilate,  by  im- 
bibing moisture,  which  is  received  into  the  substance 
of  the  cotyledons.  They  also  swell  till  many  times 
their  inclosure  is  ruptured. 

The  time  during  which  the  different  seeds  remain 
in  this  state  before  they  begin  to  vegetate,  is  exceed- 
ingly various.  Wheat  will  vegetate,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  in  one  day.  and  parsly  requires  six 
weeks.  The  peach  and  almond  remain  in  the  earth 
a  whole  year,  and  cornus  florida  two  years;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  stone  fruits  in  general  may  be  made 
to  start  much  sooner  by  breaking  their  enclosures. — 
The  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  germ, 
called  the  radicle  and  the  herb,  as  they  emerge  from 
the  seed,  choose  instinctively,  as  is  thought  by  many 
botanists,  their  direction.  For  this  law  of  vegetable 
economy  seems  utterly  unaccountable  by  any  other 
hypothesis. 

if  we  invert  the  seed  a  hundred  limes,  the  same 
tenacity  or  tendency  is  maintained,  till  it  either  suc- 
ceeds or  perishes  in  the  undertaking.  The  root  sus- 
tains the  same  relation  to  the  plant,  that  the  mouth 
and  stomach  do  to  man.  They  are  in  fact  the  loco- 
motives of  plants,  as  they  go  in  search  of  nutriment. 
As  the  distance  from  their  mouths  to  the  stem  in- 
creases, their  numbers  are  increased,  and  by  continual 
multiplication,  they  subserve  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  plants,  or  more  properly,  perpetuate  its  life 
and  growth. 

The  herb,  or  ascending  portion,  emerges  from  its 
grave,  many  times,  with  its  ancestral  remains  as  pion- 
eer, till,  tired  of  its  burthen,  or  grown  too  large  to  be 
trammeled  in  any  manner,  it  casts  it  off  as  useless. — 
This  portion  of  a  vegetable  is  much  more  complex  in 
anatomical  structure  than  the  root,  as  it  seems  espe- 
cially designed  to  perform  the  office  of  perpetuating 
its  species.  Without  giving  a  general  analysis  of 
vegelables,  which  ought  to  be  studied  and  well  un- 
derstood, we  may  mention  that  the  parts  common  to 
all  plants,  are  the  vessels  or  channels  through  which 
the  fluids  are  circulated.  There  are,  of  these,  seven 
sorts,  that  perform  different  offices  in  carrying  on  the 
functions  of  vegelables,  viz:  the  sap  vessels,  com- 
mencing at  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and  carrying 
the  nutritive  materials  for  its  use.  The  proper  ves- 
sels, which  convey  the  juices  peculiar  to  the  individ- 
ual plant,  sometimes  denominated  its  blood;  this  is 
sweet,  acid,  astringent  or  mucilaginous:  it  is  often 
milky  or  red,  yellow  or  orange  color,  Stc.  Si.c.  The 
air  vessels  exist  in  both  stems  and  leaves,  and  are  by 
far  the  largest  in  plants.  Their  direction  is  spirally, 
communicating  freely  with  each  other.  In  leaves, 
their  office  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  of 
animals,  as  they  imbibe  and  expel  a  gas. 

The  vessels  of  secretion  and  excretion,  of  absorp- 
tion and  the  medullary  vessels,  have  each  distinctive 
offices  in  elaborating  and  disposing  of  the  juices  and 
excrementilious  matter  of  vegetables. 

But  by  far  the  most  important,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing part  of  this  study,  is  the  phenomena  observed  in 
reproducing  its  own  species.  If  we  remove  the  fer- 
tilizing pollen,  no  seed  will  be  produced.  Cut  away 
the  anther  on  which  this  is  found,  or  the  style  of  the 
pistil  that  conveys  it  to  the  germ,  and  the  same  result 
follows.  Remove  the  stamens  from  one  flower  and 
add  the  pollen  from  those  of  another,  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, but  a  different  variety,  and  an  intermediate  one 
is  obtained  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  but 
resembles  neither. 
Tie  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  or  paper  about  the  tassel 


of  the  Indian  corn  as  soon  as  it  emerges,  or  before  the 
silk  of  the  ear  makes  its  appearance,  secluding  the 
duslor  pollen  from  reaching  it,and  allow  noneighboring 
communication  from  abroad,  and  no  corn  will  be  pro- 
duced. Collect  the  pollen  from  the  tassel  of  red  corn, 
and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  silk  of  the  white,  and  ex- 
clude its  own  by  means  of  gauze  or  otherwise,  and 
the  result  is  white  and  red,  or  tlio  two  colors  com- 
bined. 

The  agency  of  the  tassel  is  here  clearly  demon- 
strated. It  will  have  been  observed  by  farmers,  that 
the  highest  and  most  prominent  ears  of  corn  are  best 
filled  and  largest,  while  many  below  and  much  con- 
cealed by  leaves,  have  the  rudiments  of  hundreds  of 
blighted  seeds,  with  a  few  that  are  perfect  at  the  low- 
er end  of  the  ear.  It  is  also  known  that  every  seed 
puts  forth  the  filamentous  substance  called  silk,  of 
which  the  use  is  evidently  that  of  ferliiizing  the  seed 
by  conveying  to  it  the  pollen  from  the  tassel. 

The  experiment  of  Ireely  exposing  every  ear,  by' 
removing  the  leaves  and  obstructions  to  the  access  of 
this  dust  and  by  supplying  it  by  artificial  means  in  a 
few  cases,  would  confirm  or  overthrow  this  hypothe- 
sis, which  is  certainly  a  matter  of  much  considera- 
tion. If  the  silk  in  these  ears  is  not  put  forth,  which 
has  been  asserted,  the  failure  is  in  some  measure  ex- 
plained. But  I  would  inquire,  in  answer,  if  blights 
have  not  been  known  when  the  silk  is  fully  devel- 
oped; and  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  portion  to  sup- 
ply the  whole,  although  not  all  protruded,  if  an 
abundance  of  matter  is  furnished? 

But  this  subject  cannot  further  be  pursued  at  pre- 
sent. The  study  of  vegetable  physiology,  is  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  what  science  is  to  art.  Either, 
without  the  other,  cannot  be  interesting  or  useful. — 
The  exalted  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United  King- 
dom, is  owing  to  the  deep  interest  men  of  intellectual 
attainments  have  exhibited  for  its  prosperity.  Their 
example,  as  well  as  pens,  have  equally  contributed  to 
this  happy  result,  till  the  enlightened  husbandman  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
vocation,  ranks  higher  among  the  intelligent  and  good, 
than  he  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  law  or  state. 

To  this  rank  they  are  destined  in  our  own  happy 
land,  or  in  any  where  virtue  and  philanthropy  are  the 
ruling  principles  of  the  human  heart.  But,  while 
we  eulogize  the  enlightened  tiller  of  the  soil,  we 
cannot  forget  that,  as  in  every  other  calling  in  life, 
there  is  yet  a  great  drawback  upon  indiscriminate 
panegyric.  A  sentiment  had  gained  great  currency 
in  this  country,  not  many  years  since,  that  the  very 
stupid  and  ignorant  class  that  are  always  found,  should 
become  agriculturists.  That  they  sometimes  become 
useful  as  hewers,  diggers  and  drawers,  is  undoubted; 
and  in  this  capacity,  luborers  is  the  proper  appella- 
tive. But  experience  has  proved  them  incapable 
of  managing  judiciously  any  description  of  farms. — 
In  this  land  of  equal  rights,  and  I  had  almost  added, 
equal  farms,  every  neighborhood  has  examples  of  poor 
husbandry,  the  picture  of  which  is  so  odious,  that 
you  will  not  at  this  time  be  presented  with  it. 

In  England,  a  long  and  well  directed  apprentice- 
ship is  considered  indispensable  for  a  man  to  prosecute 
this  business  successfully.  The  science  of  husbandry 
IS  not  neglected  in  this  preparation.  Chemistry  and 
botany,  agricultural  reading  and  geology,  constitute 
his  studies,  as  much  as  anatomy  and  materia  medica 
those  of  the  physician.  Politics  and  law  are  alike, 
distinct  professions,  with  which  he  has  little  time  and 
less  inclination  to  interfere. 

May  we  not  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  our  farmers  shall  become  scientific  men  as  a 
class,  when  their  prejudices  shall  have  vanished,  and 
the  standard  of  agricultural  attainments,  in  these 
United  States  shall  be  inferior  to  that  of  no  other 
country  of  the  globe? 

The  culture  of  the  grape  is  again  respectfully  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  these  Societies,  not  with  a 
view  of  offering  any  thing  new  or  untold,  but  rather 
to  keep  them  perpetually  reminded  that  they  are  the 
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most  delicious  fruit,  and  wine  tiie  most  wiiolesome 
stimulant  drink,  tliat  the  vegetable  kingdom  produces. 
And  that,  with  little  attention,  say  one-half  that  is 
annually  devoted  to  raising  onions,  grapes,  to  supply  a 
whole  family  during  their  season,  may  be  grown. — 
And  that  from  actual  experiment  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, wine  may  be  made  in  our  own  country,  at  an 
average  expense  of  three  shillings  per  gallon.  With  a 
soil  eminently  adapted  to  its  growth,  a  climate  propi- 
tious to  its  abundant  produce,  the  lethargy  upon  this 
subject  is  truly  inexplicable. 

In  wine  countries,  intemperance  is  known  only  in 
name.  Here  it  is  a  prominent  characteristic — a  cry- 
ing sin — and  unaccountable  is  it  indeed,  thai  a  remedy 
so  easy,  so  agreeable,  has  not  been  before  applied. — 
Any  amount  of  cuttings  or  vines  may  be  had  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  the 
demand  for  thtm  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  fiiany  recommendations  to  induce  agricultural 
^T-'provements,  in  a  popular  address,  is  so  common,  as 
has  rendered  this  practice  seemingly  an  indispensable 
requisite.  Should  it  be  thought  I  have  not  compassed 
the  whole  ground  appropriately  embraced  in  the  limits 
of  such  discourse,  my  apology  must  be  found  in  the 
short  notice  received  that  I  should  be  called  upon, 
and  the  imperative  duties  of  another  profession. — 
Moreover,  a  subject  to  be  acted  upon,  must  be  carried 
home  to  the  fireside,  and  studied  with  dispassionate 
feelings,  much  time,  in  the  heart's  own  retirement, 
before"  innovations  can  be  successfully  introduced. 
But  I  leave  this  ground  unoccupied  the  more  cheer- 
fully, as  we  have  an  invaluable  and  prolific  source  for 
such  suggestions,  in  the  columns  of  a  periodical  we 
all  delight  to  cherish. 

Perhaps  no  calling  or  profession  is  less  monotonous 
than  that  of  cultivating  the  earth.  The  eye  is  con- 
stantly delighted  by  changes  in  the  aspect  of  nature. 
The  sounds  of  music  cease  to  allure  us  oftentimes, 
by  becoming  too  familiar,  or  constantly  repeating  the 
same  strains;  yet  the  exhiliraiing  or  smiling  appear- 
ance that  nature  perpetually  wears,  is  ever  varying, 
as  if  to  present  us  with  all  her  rich  varieties  before 
the  alternating  seasons  shall  change  their  order. 
Every  week,  in  the  life  of  the  husbandman,  presents 
to  his  hand  a  new  employment,  and  every  day  to  his 
eye  new  delights. 

The  transition  from  the  toilet  to  the  garden  cannot 
be  too  frequent,  or  too  strongly  recommended.  An 
unaffected  love  of  nature  is  inseparable  from  virtue, 
as  a  familiarity  with  her  works  inevitably  tends  to 
purify  the  thoughts,  both  by  abstracting  them  from 
grosser  cares  for  a  time,  and  yielding  a  lesson  in  phi- 
losophy not  easily  forgotten. 

From  the  first  developement  in  the  earth,  we  care- 
fully and  unconsciously  watch  for  maturity,  till  the 
"sear  and  yellow  leaf"  remind  us  of  the  mutability  of 
every  thing  earthly,  a  lesson  never  too  often  or  too 
impressively  taught. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
CULTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor:  Charleston,  July  5,  1832. 

With  your  leave,  I  will  give,  through  your  useful 
journal,  an  account  of  a  successful  experiment  made 
on  my  farm  this  season. 

Early  in  January  last,  I  selected  a  piece  of  land, 
and  made  drills  four  feet  apart  and  six  inches  deep, 
in  which  I  laid  straw  an  inch  thick,  and  on  this  put  a 
compost  of  stable  and  cowpen  manure  to  about  the 
same  thickness,  that  is  about  two  bushels  to  a  task 
row,  on  which  I  placed  my  potatoes  (being  previous- 
ly cut,  each  piece  having  no  less  than  two  eyes,)  six 
inches  apart,  and  covered  them  with  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  drill.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  I  covered 
them  with  straw  and  old  hay,  and  listed  on  this 
lightly,  when  they  came  up  a  second  time,  which 
was  about  the  last  of  March.  I  banked  on  them,  and 
on  the  18th  of  April  hoed,  and  a  few  days  after  haul- 
ed thera. 


The  vines  of  these  potatoes  were  uncommonly  long, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  my  neighbors,  as  well  as  of 
myself,  that  they  would  bare  very  small  and  few. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  I  commenced  digging  them, 
and  to  my  astonishment  found  them  very  large  and 
thick.  Thus  I  had  the  finest  and  the  first  in  the 
Charleston  market  this  season;  and  when  the  market 
was  overflowed  with  them,  I  always  could  command 
the  highest  price  for  ready  sale. 

I  remain,  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

A  Young  Farmer. 

p.  S. — I  forgot  to  state  that  the  tops  of  these  po- 
tatoes were  killed  by  the  last  of  those  two  very  severe 
frosts  which  fell  last  winter. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

SEED  VVHEA  r. 

Mr.  Editor:  Middlesex,  Sept.  4,  1832. 

The  preparation  of  wheat  for  seed,  seems  to  have 
divided  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent.  I  know  no  practice  better  than  the 
one  I  have  used  for  some  years  past.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Take  two  wash-tubs,  fill  one  of  them  two-thirds 
full  of  cold  water,  pui  in  as  much  common  salt  as  the 
water  will  dissolve  cold,  pour  into  this  brine  about  a 
bushel'of  seed  wheat,  and  stir  it  about  for  two  minutes. 
All  the  chess  and  light  and  imperfect  grains  will  rise 
to  the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  Then  lay  two 
sticks  across  the  empty  tub,  on  which  set  a  large  bas- 
ket, and  pour  the  wheat  and  brine  into  it,  the  brine 
will  run  into  the  empty  tub,  leaving  the  wheat  in  the 
basket,  which  may  be  emptied  on  a  clean  floor;  then 
put  in  another  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  stir  and  skim  as 
before,  and  so  proceed  till  you  have  the  quantity 
wanted.  Your  wheat  may  then  be  spread  two  or 
three  inches  thick  over  the  floor,  and  about  two  quarts 
of  lime  the  bushel  sifted  over  it,  stirring  it  frequently 
with  a  rake,  in  order  to  bring  each  grain  in  contact 
with  the  lime.  Let  it  lie  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  If  cockle  is  in  the  seed 
wheat,  it  should  be  run  through  a  screen  before  it  is 
wet;  if  any  rye,  it  may  be  cut  out  before  harvest  in 
the  field. — The  main  object  of  putting  salt  in  the 
water  is  to  increase  its  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble it  to  float  the  trash  and  light  grains. 

By  this  method,  none  but  the  best  grains  will  be 
committed  to  the  earth,  and  I  believe  the  smut  and 
eggs  of  the  hessian  fly  are  effectually  destroyed  by 
the  salt  and  lime,  and  that  the  succeeding  crops  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  clean  than  by  any  other  mode  of 
preparing  the  seed.      Yours,  &c.  R.  M.  W. 


HORTXCUI.TURE. 


77ie  Largest  Potato. — We  have  seen  several  ac- 
counts of  potatoes,  weighing  from  2*  to  4  lbs.  and 
one  was  left  at  our  ofllce  last  week  by  Mr.  Kimball  of 
Henrietta,  weighing  44  lbs.  But  our  neighbors  at 
Palmyra  have  produced  one  which  "beats  all"  that 
we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  The  Palmyra  Sen- 
tinel says — "Mr.  John  Rogers,  of  this  town,  raised, 
the  past  season,  a  potato  weighing  5  lbs.  10  oz. — 
We  challenge  the  whole  'Genesee  Country'  to  beat 
this."  [Gen.  Farmer. 

RtTSSjAN  Rice. — In  Russia,  a  variety  of  rice  is 
used,  which  grows  in  Siberia,  and  is  more  succulent 
than  that  of  America.  Inquiries  should  be  made 
about  this,  because,  possibly,  in  it  our  bog  soils  might 
gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new  production. 

[Lou.  Gard.  Mag. 


The  English  Agricultural  Report  for  August,  states 
that  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  greater 
part  of  the  wheat  in  the  southern  districts  was  cut 
and  carried;  but,  that  during  the  last  ten  days,  there 
had  been  heavy  rains,  which  had  materially  injured 
every  description  of  corn  that  was  exposed. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  DAHLIA. 

Mr   Smith:  JVou.  26,  1832. 

Press  of  business  alone  has  prevented  from  ful- 
filling the  promise  I  made  to  send  the  descriptions  of 
some  fine  varieties  of  Dahlia  to  be  obtained  in  Paris. 
The  descriptions  in  the  following  list  are  from  the 
pen  of  an  eminent  French  botanist  and  amateur. 

The  French  horticulturists  class  their  varieties  of 
the  Dahlia  by  the  predominant  color  of  the  flower. 
There  are  eleven  classes,  some  of  which  we  cannot 
well  designate  in  our  language;  for  instance,  the 
eighth  and  ninth  which  contain  the  "Coccinees"  and 
the  "Ponceau,"  are  certainly  very  diff'erent,  yet  our 
language  translates  both  terms  by  "Scarlet."  Foi 
this  reason  I  shall  add  the  Latin  word  correspond- 
ing to  the  French  appellation,  to  each  class.  The 
classes  are  as  follows: 

1.  White  flowers,         F'lores  albi. 

2.  Lilac       do.  "     Lilacini. 

3.  Rose-colored  do.  "     Rosei. 

4.  Violet  colored  do.         "     Violacei. 

5.  Purple,  "     Purpurei. 

6.  Amaranth  colored,        "     Ainaranthini. 

7.  Red,  "     Rubri. 

8.  Scarlet,  "     Coccinei. 

9.  Scarlet,  "     Punicei. 

10.  Tawny,  "     Fulvi. 

11.  Pure  yellow,  "     Flavi. 

These  shade  gradually  one  into  another  as  they 
proceed,  particularly  from  No.  5  to  No.  8,  and  from 
No.  8  to  No.  11.  No.  9  is  a  very  irregular  class;  it 
contains  all  possible  shades  and  mixtures,  from  the 
scarlet  of  No.  8,  through  salmon  colored,  orange  and 
flame  colored,  to  the  fawn  color  and  nankin  of  No.  10. 

In  describing  the  plants,  I  shall  follow  the  tables  of 
altitudes  and  magnitudes  given  in  a  former  article. 

I.     White.  .  Flwes  albi. 

1.  Single  white.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  upper  parts 
purplish;  leaves,  dark  green;  flower,  1st  magnitude, 
single  white,  slightly  veined  with  purple;  claw  of 
the  petals*  tinted  with  yellow. 

2.  Etoffe.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  glaucous,  tinted  with 
violet;  leaves,  deep,  shining  green;  flowers,  2d  mag- 
nitude, very  double,  pure  white;  claw  of  the  petals, 
greenish;  petals  frequently  cornet-shaped,  having 
within  them  smaller  petals. 

3.  Sulphur-tinted.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  smooth  and 
green;  leaves,  small,  deep  green;  flowers,  3d  magni- 
tude, very  double;  petals  curled,  particularly  towards 
the  centre,  sometimes  fringed,  white,  with  a  remark- 
ably yellow  claw. 

4.  Curled  White.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  green; 
leaves,  very  long;  flowers,  2d  magnitude,  very  dou- 
ble, white,  of  singular  appearance,  the  central  petals 
being  extremely  curled  and  frizzled,  the  outer  ones 
curiously  folded  and  transparent. 

5.  Quilled.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green,  slightly 
tinted  with  purple;  leaves,  deep,  dull  green;  flower, 
3d  magnitude,  double,  white;  petals,  perfectly  tubu- 
lar; claw,  yellow. 

*  The  writer  begs  leave  to  explain  in  what  sense  he 
uses  the  terra  "petal"  throughout  this  article.  He  is 
well  aware  that  the  Dahlia  being  of  the  natural  order, 
Composite,  is  not  one  flower,  but  a  collection  of  flowers 
or  ''florets:"  further,  that  these  florets,  as  in  all  other 
plants  of  the  division,  radidta:,  are  of  two  kinds:  those 
of  the  disk  or  centre,  being  small,  with  a  tubular,  mo- 
nopetalous  corolla.  This  corolla,  in  some  instances, 
attains  an  extraordinary  developement,  ceases  to  be 
tubular,  is  spread  out  and  flattened  like  a  strap,  (ligula) 
and  the  florets  are  then  termed  ligulate.  Such  are  the 
florets  which  compose  the  circumference  or  ray  of  the 
Dahlia.  The  term  petal  is  here  applied  to  all  ligulate 
florets.  When  the  Dahlia  is  double,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  tubular  florets  of  the  disk  having  attained  the 
same  degree  of  development  as  those  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  having  all  become  ligulatt. 
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6.  Dwarf  White.  Stem,  4tli  altitude,  green  niiJ 
smuuili;  leaves,  large,  dull  green;  flower,  .'d  magni- 
tude, very  double,  pure  while;  central  petals  curled, 
exterior  ones  revulute. 

7.  Virgin.  Stem,  'id  altitude,  green;  leaves,  large, 
deep  green;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  central  petals 
curled;  exterior  petals  rose  tinted;  tlowers,  sometimes 
only  scinidoubie. 

8.  La  Pudeur.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green  and 
smooth;  leaves,  deep  green;  flower,  2d  magnitude, 
very  double,  well  formed,  convex;  petals,  strong, 
firm,  imbricated,  pure  white;  splendid  flower. 

9.  Anemone.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  light  green, 
smooth;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  yellowish  white;  cen- 
tial  petals,  small  and  convergent. 

10.  Mademoiselle.  Stem,  Jd  altitude,  smooth,  pur- 
plish; leaves,  short;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  dou- 
ble; petals,  curled,  revolute,  at  first  pure  white,  but 
soon  changing  to  a  deep  rose  color. 

11.  Ducliess  of  Ragusa.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green, 
tinted  with  purple,  smooth;  leaves,  deep  green;  flow- 
ers, 2d  magnitude,  very  double,  at  first  white,  after- 
wards rose-colored,  veined  with  purple. 

1-2.  Roseate.  13.  White,  with  green  centre.  14. 
Split-petalled.  15.  Ivory.  16.  Small  flowered.  17. 
Coquet.  18.  JMignon.  19.  Small  leaved.  20.  Pur- 
ple tinted.  21.  Milk  white.  22.  Purple  stemmed. 
23.  Half-quilled. 

II.  Lilac.    Flores  Lilacini. 

24.  Single  Lilac.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green  and 
smooth;  leaves,  small;  flower,  1st. magnitude,  single, 
plane,  roseate;  claw  of  petals,  yellow. 

25.  Godefroy.  Large  Lilac.  Stem,  2d  altitude, 
'green,  slightly  pubescent;  leaves,  deep  green;  flower, 

1st  magnitude,  very  double,  pure  lilac;  petals,  curled 
and  fringed;  superb  variety. 

26.  Dark  Lilac.  Differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 
greater  length  of  its  leaves,  and  the  deeper  tint  of  tlie 
flower  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Godefroy. 

27.  Spotted.  Stem,  Sd  altitude,  green  and  smooth; 
leaves,  small;  flowers,  3d  magnitude,  double,  almost 
globular;  petals,  revolute,  sprinkled  with  purple  on  a 
ground  of  lilac. 

28.  Lilas  tendre.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green  and 
smooth,  leaves,  small;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  double, 
delicate  lilac;  central  petals  curled. 

III.  Rose  Colored.     Flores  Rosci. 

29.  Belle  Rose.  Madame  Soutif.  Stem,  4th  alti- 
tude, green,  a  little  bronzed,  very  smooth;  leaves, 
large;  flower,  l.st  magnitude,  very  double  and 
well  formed;  petals,  large,  entire,  most  of  them  con- 
taining two  smaller  ones.  This  variety  was  obtained 
from  seed  by  Madame  Soutif,  wife  of  a  French  hor- 
ticulturist. 

30.  Curled  Rose.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green,  but 
purple  at  the  extremities;  leaves,  deep  green;  flower, 
2d  magnitude,  deep  rose  color;  exterior  petals  large, 
flat,  rounded  at  the  end;  central  ones  small  and 
curled. 

31.  Wiiolly-stalked.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  brownish 
green,  pubescent;  leaves,  deep  green;  flowers,  2d 
magnitude,  double,  regular,  deep  rose  with  a  violet 
tint.     Each  petal  contains  two  smaller  ones. 

32.  Marie  Antoinette.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  pur- 
plish, smooth;  leaves,  deep  shining  green;  flower.  3d 
magnitude,  double,  well  formed;  petals,  rose-colored, 
with  white  edges,  causing  the  w  hole  flower  to  appear 
striped  and  variegattd. 

33.  Large  Rose.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  light  green, 
smooth;  leaves,  small;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  double, 
bright  rose  color. 

34.  Albertine.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  green  and 
smooth;  leaves,  shining  green;  flower,  1st  magnitude, 
very  double,  convex,  well  formed,  rose,  tinted  with 
lilac,  and  margined  with  white;  extremity  of  the  pe- 
tals shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 

35.  Hardy.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  glaucous;  leaves, 
small,  elliptical;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  double,  well 


formed;  petals,  spoon  shaped,  culor  clear  rose,  edged 
with  white.  Named  after  M.  Hardy,  gardener  at 
the  Luxembourg. 

36.  bplii-petalled.  Stem,  green;  leaves,  shining; 
flower,  2d  magnitude,  double,  convex;  petals,  curled, 
and  slit  into  two  or  three  divisions. 

37.  Duchess  of  AngouUme.  Stem,  1st  altitude, 
purple,  smooth;  leaves,  oval,  with  large  teeth;  flow- 
er, 2d  magnitude,  double,  convex,  of  a  delicate  rose 
color;  petals  of  the  centre,  spoon  shaped;  exterior 
ones  flat,  veined  with  purple. 

38.  Eucharis.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  smooth,  green; 
leaves,  deep  green;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  double, 
tinted  with  violet;  petals,  concave,  in  beautiful  disor- 
der.    Flowers  freely  and  in  clusters. 

39.  Belle  Henrietta.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  green, 
smooth;  leaves,  large;  flowers,  small,  but  very  dou- 
ble and  well  formed,  of  a  delicate  tint;  petals,  con- 
cave, with  white  claw. 

40.  Mordore.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  smooth,  light 
(rreen;  leaves,  small;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  color, 
murrey  ground  with  tints  of  rose. 

41.  Belle  Therese.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  smooth, 
purple;  leaves,  small,  deep  dull  green;  flower,  2d 
magnitude,  rich  color;  petals,  curled,  with  yellow 
claws. 

42.  Moutan.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green;  leaves, 
very  large;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  bright  rose  color 
in  the  centre,  shaded  off'  delicately  towards  the  cir- 
cumference; petals,  large,  plane,  arranged  with  free- 
dom. This  splendid  flower,  the  finest  of  the  rose- 
colored,  is  a  miniature  edition  of  the  superb  pteony, 
after  which  it  is  named.  It  was  raised  from  seed  by 
Noisette  of  Paris,  in  1825. 

43.  Ecoffe.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  glaucous,  smooth; 
leaves  with  large  teeth;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  deep 
rose  color,  with  a  tint  of  violet,  very  double,  well 
formed;  exterior  petals  tubular,  with  only  a  small 
opening  at  the  end;  central  petals,  cornet  shaped. — 
Named  after  M.  Ecoffe,  gardener  to  the  King  at 
Sevres. 

44.  Cockade.  45.  Capricieuse.  46.  Large  pe- 
talled.    47.    Dwarf  Rose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

As  remarked  in  last  week's  Farmer,  this  month  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
and  no  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  which  is 
favorable  for  gardening  operations.  Every  vacant 
piece  of  ground  should  be  turned  up  in  ridges;  or  left 
in  a  level  manner  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible;  and 
when  either  a  kitchen  or  flower  garden  is  to  be  form- 
ed, there  is  no  season  more  proper  for  executing  the 
work.  Many  choice  flowers  cannot  be  planted  at  any 
other  season  with  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  month 
of  November.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  with  hy- 
acinths, tulips,  lilies,  jonquils,  crocus,  ranunculus, 
anemonies,  &,c,  &c.;  and  as  no  tribe  of  plants  are 
more  ornamental  in  the  vernal  months,  nor  require 
less  trouble  in  their  cultivation,  we  hope  to  see  them 
displaying  their  unrivaled  beauties  in  every  garden. 
As  we  promised  at  the  commencement  of  our  connec- 
tion with  the  "Genesee  Farmer,"  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  its  pages  to  the  improvement  of  gardening,  as  an 
art  of  design  and  taste,  we  shall  now  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  formation  of  a  flower  garden;  and  as  we 
expect  to  see  many  rising  up  around  us,  we  infer 
those  observations  and  hints  may  be  generally  accep- 
table. 

As  respects  the  site,  exposure  and  soil  best  adapted 
for  a  flower  garden,  -whether  large  or  small,  we  con- 
sider, where  practicable,  the  former  should  be  south- 
east or  southwest  of  the  house;  in  exposure  and 
aspect,  a  south  exposure  is  preferable,  in  general;  but 
if  part  is  facing  either  the  ioutheast  or  east,  a  prolong- 
ed display  of  flowers  will  be  obtained  from  the  same 
species.     South,  southeast  or  east,  are  the  aspects 


most  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  flowers;  and, 
possessing  these  diflercnt  exposures;  the  bloom  of  a 
garden  may  be  protracted  some  weeks  beyond  the  time 
it  would  be  preserved  under  a  single  aspect." 

The  surface  should  not  be  naturally  low,  nor  ren- 
dered damp  and  gloomy  by  high  trees,  walls  or  build- 
ings. The  soil  should  be  moderately  light  and  mel- 
low, but  not  of  a  wet,  retentive  nature. — Most  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs,  will  suc- 
ceed in  a  soil  of  common  good  qualities,  although  in 
parterres,  where  the  finer  flowers  are  cultivated,  a 
variety  would  be  desirable.  The  depth  should  be  two 
spades,  or  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  whole 
well  enriched  with  very  rotten  cow  dung,  or  the 
leaves  of  trees  (not  resinous)  perfectly  decomposed, 
which  is  decidedly  the  best  manures  for  plants  in  ge- 
neral. 

In  the  formation  of  a  flower  garden,  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  owner.  As  flower 
gardens  are  objects  of  pleasure,  the  principle  which 
must  serve  as  a  guide  in  laying  them  out  must  be 
taste,  consequently  they  will  vary  according  to  taste, 
or  according  to  extent  or  other  contingent  circum- 
stances. The  shape,  if  the  garden  is  sinall,  may  be 
of  some  regular  figure,  as  a  circle,  oval,  octagon, 
crescent,  &c.  but  a  variety  of  figures  may  (according 
to  first  rate  garden  artists)  be  indulged  in  without  in- 
curring censure,  provided  the  figures  be  graceful,  and 
not  in  any  one  place  too  complicated.  An  oval  is  a 
figure  that  generally  pleases,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  outlines;  next,  if  extensive,  a  circle; 
next,  perhaps,  a  segment,  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  or 
the  larger  segments  of  an  oval.  But  hearts,  dia- 
monds, triangles  or  squares,  if  small,  seldom  please. 
A  simple  parallelogram,  divided  into  beds  running 
lengthwise,  will  always  please,  or  the  larger  segment 
of  an  oval,  with  beds  running  parallel  to  its  outer 
margin,  is  also  always  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

In  laying  out  the  area,  the  figures  may  be  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  regular- 
ly distributed  over  the  surface,  and  should  invariably 
be  accommodated  to  the  turns  of  the  walks,  and  so 
fitted  to  their  situations  relatively  to  each  other  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  removed  or  changed  in  position  with- 
out deranging  the  effect  which  would  deprive  it  of 
expression  or  character.  In  general  cases  it  ought  to 
form  a  whole,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  accommodating  to  surrounding  circumstances, 
but  always  preserving  an  outline  of  definite  character; 
that  is,  a  well  arranged  whole  in  opposition  to  some- 
thing that  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion. — A 
flower  garden  will  always  have  a  more  pleasing  effect 
when  composed  of  curved  lines,  than  if  bounded  by 
straight  lines  and  angles;  curved  walks,  also, are  hand- 
somer than  straight.  Flower  beds  form  a  less  hand- 
some flower  garden,  when  placed  over  the  surface 
without  arrangement  and  connection,  than  when  the 
whole  are  composed  into  one  general  figure. 

Gardening,  as  an  art  of  taste  and  design,  although 
it  may  be  varied  considerably,  is  based  on  just  and 
fixed  principles;  and  "those,  principles,'  says  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Loudon,  "as  an  art  of  imagination,  are 
those  of  painting;  and  as  an  art  contributing  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  man,  it  is  directed  by 
those  of  fitness  and  utility,  and  must  be  guided  by 
unity  of  expression  as  to  the  whole  or  general  effect, 
and  by  the  connection  and  co-operation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts."— As  a  guide  to  any  individual  laying  out 
a  pleasure  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  the  follow- 
incr  rules,  if  strictly  followed,  will  prevent  him  from 
fafling  into  glaring  errors,  or  deviating  very  widely 
from  the  basis  on  which  its  principles  are  founded. 
1.  No  bed  or  group  ought  to  be  so  placed  but  that 


'Although  those  aspects  are  decidedly  the  best,  it 
does  not  follow  that,  when  they  are  not  to  be  obtained, 
a  flower  garden  cannot  be  made  with  advantage;  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Many  plants  will  grow  luxu- 
riantly and  flower  freely  under  any  aspect.  The  only 
point  requisite  is  to  adapt  the  proper  plants  to  their 
respective  situations. 
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it  should  fit  into  the  precise  silualion,  so  that  if  moved 
either  vray  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  be  derang- 
ed. 

2.  When  the  area  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  regular 
figures  should  be  very  sparingly  introduced. 

3.  All  figures  should  be  long  and  narrow,  rather 
than  round  and  lumpish,  which  produces  most  effect 
with  least  ground,  and  is  more  convenient  for  attend- 
ing the  flowers. 

4.  Groups  should  be  placed  near  the  walks,  but, 
■when  they  extend  into  the  centre,  they  should  be  in 
clusters,  and  not  sprinkled  over  regularly  with  cir- 
cles, ovals,  hearts  and  diamonds,  without  any  connec- 
tion among  themselves  or  the  objects  that  surround 
them.  t. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS. 

West  Point,  St.  Simon^s  Island,  7 
Mr.  Editor:  (Geo.)  Jpril,  1832.     j 

December,  January  and  February,  are  prime  sea- 
sons to  plant  all  kinds  of  evergreens,  shrubbery,  hardy 
roses,  and  herbaceous  plants  in  general,  and  this  in- 
cludes a  great  variety  of  choice  ornamentals.  Every 
thing  which  grows  either  from  cuttings,  or  roots,  may 
be  put  out  at  this  season  of  the  year.  March,  April 
and  May,  follow  for  all  annual  and  perennial  seeds  or 
young  plants,  taking  care,  however,  of  late  frosts,  as 
this  visiter  makfs  destruction  in  a  very  short  time, 
hydrangias,  hybiscus,  geraniums,  and  all  kinds  of 
vines  and  creepers,  may  be  planted,  which  will  af- 
ford a  fine  collection  to  the  florist,  and  allow  him  to 
prepare  a  rich  variety  for  the  season.  The  different 
kinds  of  wallflower,  and  double  gilliflower,  can  be 
put  in  now,  and  delicate  plants  which  require  a  warm 
sun.  June,  July  and  August  are  the  season  to  thin 
out  carefully,  transplant,  variegate  the  borders  and 
beds,  this  should  be  done  on  favorable  days,  such  as 
cloudy,  and  after  showers  of  rain.  All  the  varieties 
of  the  camelia  japonica,  can  be  set  out  at  this  period, 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  jars,  or  boxes;  they  must 
be  shaded  and  watered  regularly:  if  planted  in  pond 
earth,  or  in  blue  clay,  it  will  facilitate  their  growth 
materially.  September,  October  and  November,  are 
the  time  for  all  bulbous  flowers,  all  kinds  of  poppies, 
either  Persian  or  European,  which  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent; all  biennials  which  will  embrace  a  long  cata- 
logue, larkspurs  of  all  sorts,  ladies  in  the  green,  pinks, 
and  all  the  class  of  the  sweetwilliams,  both  native  and 
foreign,  should  be  planted  with  great  care  now.  I 
find  it  all  important  to  take  up  hyacinths  and  tulips, 
and  separate  them  carefully,  otherwise  they  will  in- 
evitably degenerate;  this  can  be  done  with  safety  in 
April  or  May.  Should  any  of  your  readers  make 
this  experiment,  I  request  they  would  communicate 
their  opinion  and  the  result.  This  brings  the  year  to 
a  close — health  may  be  secured,  idleness  avoided,  and 
the  heart  invited  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
nature's  God. 

Tulips  are  very  rare  here  and  require  great  care, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  compost  of  sand  and  swamp 
earth  mixed  well;  they  will  nut  succeed  if  planted  in 
sandy  soil  alone  or  left  all  summer  in  the  ground.  I 
should  be  much  pleased  to  obtain  all  information  on 
the  culture  of  this  splendid  plant  myself.  Dahlias 
are  another  rich  and  beautiful  order  of  plants,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  them  both  double  and  single. 
They  grow  well  here,  either  from  the  seed  or  tubers 
planted  in  April,  they  du  not  require  to  be  removed 
from  their  station,  and  will  continue  for  years;  they 
should  be  well  dressed  in  the  winter  with  good  rutted 
manure.  The  variegated  marvel  of  Peru  is  a  bril- 
liant perennial;  grows  either  from  the  seeds  or  roots, 
and  reproduces  annually.  The  dwarf  trumpet  flower 
is  also  very  showy,  and  grows  either  from  cuttings  or 
roots.  All  roses  which  produce  perfect  seeds  should 
be  carefully  collected,  separated  from  the  apple  and 
planted  in  a  warm  situation.  Every  seed  which 
comes  np  will  produce  a  different  rose;  this  is  the  only 


way  to  raise  varieties;  they  require  a  long  time  to 
germinate,  and  will  consequently  try  the  patience  of 
the  florist  or  amateur.  The  Champney's  rose,  a  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  variety  was  produced  from  the  seed 
of  the  daily  rose.  All  sorts  of  China  asters  are  ex- 
ceedingly showy,  and  fine  colored,  they  grow  from 
the  seeds,  and  should  be  sheltered  from  the  mid-day 
sun;  April  is  the  time  to  plant  them  as  they  are  an- 
nuals. The  varieties  of  the  crysanthemura  are  very 
hardy,  and  give  great  ornament  to  a  flower  garden,  as 
they  bloom  early,  a^d  display  their  rich  colors,  when 
more  delicate  belles  are  unable  to  appear. 

The  varieties  of  a  primrose  are  very  pretty,  and 
will  stand  our  winter,  they  grow  from  the  seeds  and 
should  be  planted  in  January  or  February.  The 
zinnias  harmonize  very  handsomely  with  them,  and 
should  be  placed  in  their  society;  one  is  a  bright  yel- 
low, and  the  other  a  light  pink.  Red  and  white 
wallflowers  are  superb,  and  highly  fragrant;  they 
must  be  planted  either  in  March  or  in  the  fall.  It  is 
a  biennial,  and  with  care,  will  bloom  for  a  long  time; 
I  have  it  now  in  all  its  pride  and  glory. 

Place  a  strong  post  with  a  cross-piece  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high  in  some  convenient  or  conspicuous 
part  of  the  garden,  or  in  sight  of  the  dwelling  house, 
and  plant  around,  roots  of  the  native  crimson  wood- 
bine, Cherokee  rose,  small  pink  multiflora  rose, 
large  English  woodbine,  Carolina  yellow  jessamine, 
seeds  of  the  crimson  cypress  vine,  morning  glorys, 
and  traveller's  joy,  and  add  below  some  roots  of  the 
blue  and  pink  tradescantia,  and  you  will  have  a  most 
gaudy  and  brilliant  collection  of  colors  which  the  eye 
of  a  stoic,  or  a  redhot  fanatic  would  be  compelled  to 
admire.  They  will  all  bloom  at  the  same  time  in 
April,  and  attract  the  notice  of  the  humming  birds  in 
numbers,  whose  bright  plumage  and  rapid  movements 
cannot  fail  to  please.  I  have  found  the  flower  garden 
a  great  source  of  pleasure,  health,  and  exercise;  every 
morning  some  new  favorite  gaily  attired,  is  ready  to 
attract  my  notice  or  please  my  eye.  Since  December, 
I  have  had  a  regular  succession  of  flowers,  and  so 
they  will  continue  all  the  year  until  Jack-frost  blows 
his  freezing  breath  upon  them,  and  consigns  them  to 
the  tomb.  A  very  small  spot  of  ground  well  arrang- 
ed, will  contain  some  hundreds  of  plants,  the  trouble 
will  be  an  amusement  and  the  expense  a  mere  trifle. 

Our  forests,  pine-barrens,  and  prairies,  all  abound 
in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  native  plants,  many  of 
them  vieing  with  any  of  the  foreign — they  all  improve 
by  culture:— among  thi.s  number,  the  fringe-tree, 
snow-drop-tree,  sensitive  briar,  pink  and  crimson 
honeysuckle,  well  merit  prominent  places.  They 
can  all  be  propagated  either  from  seeds  or  roots.  I 
had  last  summer  several  most  beautiful  sensitive 
plants,  which  were  universally  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  beauti- 
ful flags  and  lilies  which  abound  along  the  shady  and 
fertile  banks  of  the  Altamaha;  the  white  pancatrura 
is  very  curious  and  fragrant,  bulbous,  and  improves 
considerably  by  culture,  they  are  now  in  bloom.  The 
yellow  flag  (cana  fiaccida)  is  bright  and  shinning  in 
its  colour,  and  displays  itself  in  July.  I  sent  some 
roots  to  you.  The  sweet  smelling  shrub  is  one  of  our 
most  choice  native  plants,  its  perfume  almost  rivals  the 
rose  of  Damascus;  they  grow  either  Irom  the  seed  or 
roots,  planted  in  a  moist  place,  or  in  blue  swami)-clay, 
and  kept  well  watered.  We  have  on  this  island  three 
varieties  of;'tradescantia,  pink,  pale-blue  and  dark 
purple; — the  white  I  have  never  seen,  the  others  I 
have  now  in  full  costume; — they  may  be  raised  either 
from  seed  or  roots.  The  clematis  is  also  a  pretty 
creeper,  now  in  flower,  grows  from  seed  or  roots, 
planted  in  the  fall.  The  yellow  jessamine  of  Caro- 
lina, if  cultivated  with  care,  and  planted  in  blue-clay, 
will  flower  twice  in  the  year. 

The  above  is  but  a  feeble  effort  to  comply  with 
your  request,  I  hope  it  may  induce  others  to  continue 
the  subject,  for  it  is  one  which  contains  much  to  en- 
tertain both  mind  and  body.  I  have  only  glanced  at 
a  few  plants; — to  have  been  more  minute,  would  have 


occupied  too  much  of  your  work.     I  have  also  used 
the  names  which  are  most  common  and  best  knowik        j 
Should  it  afford  your  readers  any  amusement,  or  be-        1 
guile  one  tedious  moment,  my  object  and  wish  will        1 
then  be  fully  accomplished. 

Thomas  Fuller  Hazzabd. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOT-BEDS. 

Mr.  Editor:  Middttstx,  August  19,  1832. 

The  hot-bed  culture,  when  we  enter  into  all  its 
niceties,  is  attended  with  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  our  farmers  generally  are  willing  to  incur,  but  rt 
may  be  made  eminently  useful  in  bringing  forward 
many  plants  much  earlier  than  can  be  done  in  the 
open  air;  and  when  used  as  a  seed-bed  only,  it  is  at- 
tended with  but  little  expense  or  trouble.  I  ana, 
therefore,  induced  to  give  some  direction  for  its  prepa- 
ration and  management. 

1st.  The  frame  may  be  made  of  inch  board,  un- 
planed,  four  foot  square,  six  inches  deep  in  front,  and 
ten  on  the  back  side. 

2d.  The  sash  should  be  made  exactly  to  fit  the 
frame,  the  two  side  pieces,  the  back  and  the  slats  io 
the  middle,  should  be  of  inch  and  a  half  stuff,  and  the 
front  of  inch  stuff;  the  outside  pieces  about  three 
inches  wide,  the  slat  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
placed  seven  inches  apart,  so  as  to  take  in  7  by  9 
glass,  no  cross  pieces,  as  these  would  impede  the 
rains  and  prevent  their  running  off  freely;  the  glass 
should  be  laid  in  grooves,  lapping  at  the  lower  edge, 
like  shingles,  and  be  puttied  like  a  window  sash. 

3d.  Take  from  the  dunghill,  promiscuously,  litter 
and  a  sufficient  stable  dung  to  form  a  bed  about  four 
feet  eight  inches  square,  and  two  feet  high;  this  dung 
should  be  put  in  a  heap,  somewhat  like  a  haycock, 
and  lay  two  or  four  days  near  the  place  you  intend  to 
make  your  hot-bed.  About  the  20th  of  March,  set 
your  stakes  two  feet  above  ground,  four  feet  eight 
inches  square;  then  begin  to  lay  on  your  dung  and 
litter,  mixing  them  well,  and  occasionally  beating 
them  down,  so  as  to  make  it  firm  and  level  as  may 
be;  carry  it  to  the  top  of  the  stakes  at  the  corners 
that  is  two  feet  high,  and  immediately  put  on  your 
frame  and  cover  it  with  the  sash;  in  about  two  days 
the  heat  will  come  on,  and  the  sash  may  be  taken  off 
and  about  three  inches  of  dirt  put  in  the  frame  and 
the  sash  immediately  replaced.  The  sash  should  be 
raised  on  the  back  part  to  let  off  the  hot  steam;  in 
three  or  four  days  the  earth  in  the  frame  will  be  warm 
and  dry  enough  to  receive  the  seed,  when  it  should 
be  levelled  and  sown.  The  sash  should  be  kept  rais- 
ed on  warm  days  about  two  or  three  inches  on  the 
back  side.  In  this  frame  may  be  sown  Battersea  and 
early  York  cabbage,  Cayenne  peppers,  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, Lima  beans,  lettuce,  or  any  other  vegetable 
you  wish  to  bring  forward  early.  These  plants  may 
be  removed  into  the  open  air  about  the  first  of  May; 
they  will  want  water  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  water 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  in  the  hot-beds  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  is  used.  Two  beds  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  if  you  wish  to  go  into  the  culture  of  the 
sweet  potato,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  frame, 
which,  instead  of  being  six  and  ten  inches  deep, 
should  be  ten  and  fourteen  in  such  a  frame;  plant 
your  sweet  potatoes  about  two  inches  apart.  About 
the  first  of  May  the  vines  will  have  nearly  filled  the 
frame,  you  may  then  throw  up  some  hills  in  the  open 
ground  about  a  foot  high,  three  feet  apart,  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  cut  the  vines  out  of  the 
frame  about  three  inches  from  the  ground,  divide  the 
vines  into  pieces  of  twelve  Inches  each,  in  each  of 
the  hills  plant  four  of  these  pieces  of  vine,  leaving  the 
leaves  above  ground,  and  covering  the  stem  from  one 
to  two  inches  deep;  they  will  soon  take  root,  and  by 
November  following  will  fill  the  ground  literally  to 
overflowing  with  large  potatoes.  To  keep  these  po- 
tatoes, scatter  them  among  your  Irish  potatoes,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  ten  bushels,  and  treat  them  ex- 
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actly  «s  yuu  would  Irish  polatoes,  and  lliey  will  kfop 
as  well  and  as  long,  but  if  suflered  to  come  in  contact 
witli  one  another,  or  if  kept  too  warm  and  close,  lliey 
will  certainly  syoil.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
sweet  pot:iio,  th^Bm  and  brimstone  are  the  best. — 
Tli«  red  ones  are  the  earliest  and  poorest;  1  believe 
tliis  variety  may  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  to  do 
tliis  they  should  be  put  in  the  ground  the  JOlh  of 
April;  they  will  not  make  their  appearance  above 
ground  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  if  frost  occurs 
alter  this  they  may  be  defended  by  a  little  swingle 
tow,  placed  over  the  hills,  on  cold  nights.  The 
sweet  potatoes  should  be  taken  from  the  hot-bed  and 
planted,  two  in  a  hill,  after  the  vines  are  cut  and 
planted  as  above  directed;  the  sash  and  frame  may 
tJien  be  removed  and  put  away  until  the  March  fol- 
lowino-,  the  dung  spread  or  removed,  and  the  ground 
duf  aud  planted  as  if  no  hot-bed  had  been  there. 

Vours,  &c.  R.  A.  Williams. 


nURAI.  EOONOMT. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER. 

Amonc  the  new  annuals  introduced  into  this  vici- 
nity, the'Crepis  Barbata,  or  Tolpis  Barbata,  a  native 
of  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  the  south 
of  France,  Italy  and  the  Levant,  has  proved  a  great 
acquisition.  It  is  an  uncommonly  hardy  annual,  (not 
having  been  in  the  least  effected  by  the  frost  of  this 
month)  and  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  Should  be 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  plants  thin- 
ned out  to  IS  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  which  com- 
mence flowering  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continue 
£lled  with  numerous  and  beautiful  flowers,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  till  October.  It  has  a  compound  flower, 
the  rays  of  which  are  a  lively  light  yellow,  finely  ser- 
rated, and  contrasted  with  the  disc,  where  a  number 
of  the  central  florets  of  a  dark  purplish  chocolate  hue, 
form  a  very  brilliant  velvet-like  spot,  or  eye,  in  the 
middle,  which  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
flower.  It  is  of  a  spreading  decumbent  growth,  reach- 
ing from  the  height  of  one  to  two  feet,  forming  a  per- 
fect mass  of  foliage  and  brilliant  flowers  from  July  to 
October.  We  have  grown  a  large  bed  of  it  the  pre- 
sent season  from  seed  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Law- 
reoce  of  Salem. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  had  the 
Tolpis  barbata  in  his  garden  for  several  years,  and  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  above  description.  Its  only 
faults  are  its  excessive  luxuriance,  over  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  extreme  indifTerence  as  to  weeds,  soil, 
culture  or  care.  Seeds  of  it  are  for  sale  at  the  seed 
store  attached  to  the  office  of  the  American  Far- 
mer.] 

New  Plan  of  Sticking  Peas. — Procure  a  num- 
ber of  slim  poles  about  5  feet  long,  and  drive  them 
into  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  the  three  or  four 
yards.  Pass  a  small  line  along  the  poles,  taking  a 
turn  round  each,  within  three  inches  of  the  ground; 
raise  the  next  turn  three  inches,  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion, till  you  have  attained  the  common  height  to 
which  the  peas  rise.  The  tendrils  of  the  peas  seize 
and  twist  round  these  lines,  and  they  are  supported 
in  a  more  attractive  and  profitable  manner  than  they 
are  by  the  common  stakes.  When  spread  regularly 
along  the  lines,  they  have  a  fine  circulation  of  air, 
more  advantage  from  sunshine,  and  pods  can  be  pulled 
at  all  times  without  injuring  the  straw,  [vines  or 
haulm.]  This  mode  is  so  cheap,  simple,  and  pos- 
sesses so  many  advantages,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  soon 
generally  adopted.— Sco«SHia;»   [Edinburgh.] 


(From  the  Daily  National  Republican.) 

PURE  WATER. 

Mr.  Editor:  Cincinnati,  October  15. 

Will  you  publish  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
and  the  public  generally,  the  following  receipt  for  the 
procuring  of  ;)i(re  drinking  water.  Among  the  means 
of  preserving  health,  at  this  fearful  period,  pure  water 
may  not  be  considered  the  least;  and  though  it  is  ge- 
nerally known  to  the  people  of  the  west,  that  alum 
will  clear  muddy  water,  the  fact,  that  the  mixing 
about  a  co7»H!oii  sized  table  spoon/id  of  this  salt^;ie- 
ly  poiodcred  with  a  barrel  of  water,  will  free  it  of  all 
impurities,  I  apprehend,  is  either  not  known  by  them, 
or  they  have  not  convinced  themselves  of  this  impor- 
tant truth.  I  hazard  this  opinion,  because  I  do  not 
know  any  but  my  own  family  in  this  city,  who  enjoy 
the  delightful  beverage  of  liver  water,  freed  from  all 
impurities,  and  transparent  as  crystal.  Not  being 
selfish,  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  offering 
to  the  public,  with  your  leave,  the  means  of  partici- 
pating in  this  salutary  beverage;  merely  adding,  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted 
at  Paris  a  few  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  and  most  certain  mode  of  pro- 
curing pure  water. 

"Into  a  wooden  cask,  set  upright  upon  a  stand, 
place  two  faucets,  one  near  the  bottom,  the  other 
about  6  inches  above  it.  Fill  the  cask  with  water, 
and  add  powdered  alum  in  the  proportion  of  less  than 
half  a  drachm  to  the  gallon,  which  is  to  be  stirred 
into  the  water,  and  allowed  24  hours  to  settle. 
Should  any  acidity  be  perceived,  an  equal  quantity  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda  will  neutralize  it.  For  use, 
draw  the  water  from  the  upper  faucet;  and  always  be 
careful  to  wash  the  barrel  well  before  refilling  it." 

If,  as  has  been  conjectured  in  Europe,  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic  is  "entirely  telluric,  and  created  by 
mephitic  vapors,  which  are  formed  in  the  earth,  and 
first  communicated  to  the  water,"  (and  the  conjecture 
is  certainly  favored  by  the  deranged  condition  of  the 
digestive  functions,  which  most  generally  precedes 
the  severe  attack  of  cholera,)  you  will  see  in  this,  a 
strong  argument  for  the  immediate  and  general  adop- 
tion of  the  means  here  recommended  for  freeing  the 
water  used  for  drink,  at  least,  of  the  animal  or  vege- 
table poisons  with  which  it  may  abound.  P. 


Benjamin  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Hingham,  has  sent 
to  the  oflice  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  a  sun- 
flower, measuring  in  circumference  three  feet  four 
inches.  Its  diameter  in  a  right  line  is  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  inches,  and  the  diameter  across  the 
face  of  the  flower  is  sixteen  inches. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
STRANGLES  AND  YELLOW  WATER. 

Mr.  Editor:  ^ug-ust  17,  1S32. 

Some  days  ago,  one  of  my  neighbors  called  to  visit 
nr.e.  He  complained  bitterly  of  having  lost  a  horse  a 
few  weeks  before,  worth  60  or  80  dollars.  The  horse 
had  the  strangles,  he  said,  and  could  swallow  no  hay 
nor  other  food;  he  had  doctored  assidiously,  was  told 
to  give  him  some  ley;  and  accordingly  prepared  some 
white  ley,  and  gave  the  horse  a  pint,  very  strong. — 
After  which  the  horse  could  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  sure  the  disorder 
was  incurable.  I  remarked  that  I  thought  it  was  the 
medicine  that  killed  him,  and  not  the  disorder;  that  a 
pint  of  caustic  ley  would  kill  the  soundest  horse;  that 
if  he  had  taken  one  ounce  of  ipecacuanha,  poured 
into  it  two  quarts  of  warm  but  not  boiling  water,  and 
taken  half  a  pint  of  this  tea  and  put  into  a  bucket  of 
common  water  and  given  the  horse  to  drink  four 
times  a  day,  a  half  pint  each  time,  then  taken  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  gum  gamboge  and  half  an  ounce  of 
aloes,  added  flour  and  water  till  it  was  of  the  consis- 
tence of  dough,  divided  into  four  pills,  and  given 
night  and  morning,  I  had  no  doubt  the  horse  would 
have  got  well.  That  I  had  known  this  disorder  to 
be  cured  frequently  by  this  treatment. 

This  man  also  complained  of  losing  a  fine  horse. 


about  a  year  ago,  by  yellow  water  (or  jaundice,)  and 
was  |)erfectly  sure  that  this  disorder  was  incurable. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was  as  curable  as  the 
strangles;  that  he  ought  to  take  the  JVew  York  Far- 
mer, or  some  other  agricultural  paper,  and  not  listen 
to  every  wind  of  doctrine  in  treating  liis  horses  and 
cattle.  He  remarked  that  he  could  not  afford  it.  On 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  two  horses  were  worth 
about  150  dollars,  which  would  have  supplied  him 
with  the  paper  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  communi- 
cated much  useful  information,  besides  that  1  thought 
he  was  losing  a  dollar  to  save  a  penny. 

Most  of  our  farriers  and  books  on  farriery  kill  more 
than  they  cure;  that  a  paper  judiciously  conducted 
was  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  its  errors,  if 
any,  were  open  to  correction.     Yours,         Carlo. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

HONEY. 
Mr.  Fessenden:  Braintree,  Sept.  17,  1832. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  an  account 
of  my  method  of  obtaining  honey  under  glass,  as  ex- 
hibited at  the  horticultural  rooms  on  Saturday  last. 
My  hives  are  made  of  boards  12  inches  square  on  the 
bottom,  and  about  8  inches  in  height,  or  about  half 
the  size  of  common  hives.  In  the  back  of  each  of 
my  hives  I  put  glass,  with  a  wooden  slide  to  cover  it 
on  the  top.  I  make  three  holes  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  I  stop  with  corks.  After  the  bees 
begin  to  work  I  procure  such  glasses  as  I  choose,  say 
large  tumblers,  or  any^  bell  or  other  shaped,  being  open 
at  one  end  only,  placing  sticks  across  them  inside  for 
the  bees  to  attach  their  comb  to.  I  then  pull  the 
corks  from  the  hive,  and  place  over  the  holes  the 
glasses,  inverted,  and  cover  them  over  with  another 
hive;  the  back  part  of  my  apiary  is  opened  by  wooden 
doors.  By  this  simple  arrangement,  1  amuse  myself 
and  friends  when  I  choose,  (though  rather  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  bees)  by  opening  the  door  and  slipping 
the  slide  from  the  glass  when  I  can  observe  them  at 
their  work.  When  the  glasses  are  filled  or  nearly 
so,  early  in  the  morning  I  take  the  top  off',  stop  the 
holes  again,  and  what  few  bees  remain  in  the  glasses 
soon  return  to  the  general  family;  in  this  manner  you 
will  observe  the  bees  are  not  destroyed.  The  whole 
process  is  pleasing,  profitable,  and  instructive  of  the 
best  morals,  industry,  and  prudence. 

The  mode  mentioned  above,  I  am  aware  is  familiar 
to  many,  but  perhaps  will  be  new  and  useful  to  some. 
Yours,  with  respect,         B.  V.  French. 


IVXISCXlXi^bAXVZSOUS. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

THE  SEASON. 
There  is  something  rather  singular  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  earth, 
the  present  season,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
explained  by  those  more  familiar  with  the  subject 
than  ourselves.  The  streams  in  this  vicinity,  during 
summer,  were  not  as  low  as  in  the  majority  of  years, 
and  at  this  time  are  swelling  with  our  moderate  au- 
tumnal rains;  and  yet,  many  of  the  wells  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  known  to  have  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

[Vice  versa  with  us.  Throughout  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  we  believe  the  middle  states  generally, 
the  streams  have  been  uncommonly  low  nearly  all 
summer.  Even  after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season  in  August,  (previous  to  which  we  had  a  severe 
drought,)  and  to  the  present  time,  our  water  courses 
have  not  furnished  water  enough  to  keep  the  mills 
going  half  the  time. — But  we  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  a  want  of  water  in  the  wells. — Ed.  >Am. 
Farmer.] 
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Prices  Current  in  •N'ew  york ,  JVovember  24. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a 20.  Co</o7i,New  Orleaus.I  U 

a.  13 J;  Upland  ,104  a.  lij;  Alabama,  .11a  12^ Cotton 

Bagging,  Hemp;yd    13a  SIJ;  Flax  13  a  14J;  ffaar,  Ame- 
rican,'! a  S. -Flaxseed.  1  bush. clean — rough   12.50  a  13; 

Flour,  N.  Vork,  bbl.e.sa  a ;  —Canal,  6.3T  a  6.56; 

Balt.Hwd-st.  6.15  a ;  Rh'd.  cit>  mills,  6. -S  a 6. 81; 

country,   6.31  a6. 50;   Alexand'a,  6.62  a  6.15;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.25  a—;   Petersg.  new,  a  6. 25; — Uye  Flour, 

4.15  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.81  a  4.00  per  hhd. 

18.00a ;    Grain, Wheat,   North,  1.25a ;  Vir; 

1.25  a  1.30;  Rye,  North,  88  a  90;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  88  a 

90;  Barley.  .81  a ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North, .45  a  .49; 

Peas, white,  dry,  ibu.  6.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  B.0O;P>o- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  8.12^   a  8.60;  prime  6. 12:^  a  5.25; 

cargo  — —  a ;  Lard,  8 J  a   9;-Pork,  mess,    bbl. 

13.00  a  1.450;  prime  10.15  a  12  00. 

RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store  Price,  12^  cents  each;  J  1. 25  per  dozen;  or  J8 
per  hundred.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  COR.\  SHELLERS,  &.c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  $21.  14  inch 
at  $45.  16  inch  at  $55.  20  inch  at  $16.  The  small- 
est (price  §21)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Bnllimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting:  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &  Moore,  Bait.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  |20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $1.50,  and  smaller  size  at  J5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

PATENT  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public,  that  in  the 
year  of  1816,  he  commenced  making  improvements  in 
Straw  Cutting  Machines,  and  paid  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  that  one  object  for  hve  years;  that  in  1821 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  for  his 
IMPROVED  CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTER,  and 
has  been  manufacturing  them  ever  since;  during  which 
time  he  has  added  some  valuable  improvements  to  it, and 
turned  out  nearly  live  hundred  machines  which,  have 
given  general,  and  he  believes  universal  satisfaction  to 
his  customers,  and  that  he  still  keeps  a  full  supply  of 
them  on  hand  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  viz. 

$25.00,  21.00,  $40,  $46,  $50,  and  $85. 
Extra  knives,  3.50,  3.50,  6,  6,  6,  and  10. 
The  two  first  named  are  too  small  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  suitable  for  a  person  that  keeps  but  two  or 
three  horses  or  cows.  These  machines  are  adapted  to 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  forage,  straight  or  tangled, 
coarse  or  fine,  corn  stalks,  &c.  and  are  simple  and  du- 
rable in  their  construction. 

Determined  as  he  is  to  be  unremitting  in  his  exer- 
tions, he  hopes  to  sustain  the  high  reputation,  he  has 
gained  for  these  machines,  and  to  afford  them  as  low  as 
oni/  one  can.  He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  IMPROVED  PLOUGHS,  and  every 
other  implement  in  the  Agricultural  line,  which  are 
manufactured  with  care,  and  of  good  materials,  and 
will  be  afforded  on  pleasing  terms. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
Nov.  9.         Pratt,  between  Hanover  and  Charles  alreeti. 


PLANTATION  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  plantation  whereon 
he  lately  resided  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, one  mile  below  Hose  Hill,  the  seat  of  General 
Forman,  and  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  of  which  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  arable,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  wood  and  timber  abun- 
dant and  fine.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  first  rate,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  tract  is  waste.  Its  form  is  an  ob- 
long square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  north  by  Ponds  creek,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  water.  On  the  tract  is 
Ordinary  Point,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  for 
duck  shooting  in  Maryland,  especially  for  canvass 
backs.  The  situation  is  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Turkey  Point  and  the  head  watersof  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  is  about  mid-way  between  the  Philadelphia, 
Brandywine  and  Baltimore  markets,  and  has  conve- 
nient landings  for  shipping  the  crops  to  either  market. 
For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, this  farm  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  such  offers  the  highest  inducements 
to  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  and  the  sportsman. 

The  improvements  are  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  a  young  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  in  full  bearing,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
other  fruits.  It  will  be  sold  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment made  easy.  To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  object  for  an 
investment,  as  the  rents  received  will  average  per  an- 
num seven  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  would  command  it. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Levin  Gale,  Esq. 
Elkton;  James  Rogers,  Esq.  New  Castle,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Esq.  Baltimore.  Captain  Craddock,  re- 
siding on  the  place,  will  show  it  to  persons  desiring  to 
see  it.  0.  HORSEY, 

Sept.  1.     St.  Petersville,  Frederick  Co.  Maryland 


B.&XiTiiaoax:  fricxis  cuhrent. 


BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY. 

The  subscriber,  proprietor  of  the  above  establish- 
ment, informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  generally,  that 
he  has  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Bulbous  Roots,  &c. 
and  also  furnishes  collections  of  Americaii  seeds  for 
exportation.  Those  wishing  to  send  abroad  would  do 
well,  by  applying  shortly,  as  this  is  the  best  time  for 
making  selections.  He  also  offers  for  sale  many  new 
Perennial  Plants,  that  stand  the  winter  with  scarce  any 
protection. 

N.  B.  Gardens   neatly   taken   care  of,   and  Boquets 
furnished  at  the  shortest  notice,  on  terms  as  reasonable 
as  by  any  in  his  line  of  business.     Apply  at  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Lexington  streets,  adjoining  the  Pottery. 
JOHN  FEAST. 


REMOVAL. 

SAMUEL  FEAST,  NURSERY  MAN  AND  FLORIST, 
has  removed  the  stock  in  his  line,  from  his  late  resi- 
dence on  the  Frederick  road  to  Chatsworth,  on  the 
Franklin  road,  adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Edmondsoii.  He  returns  thanks  to  his  patrons  and  the 
public  generally  for  their  support,  and  hopes  from  his 
attention  to  business,  he  will  still  merit  their  attention. 

He  has  for  sale  at  present,  a  large  collection  of 
FKUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBBERY, 
FLOWER  and  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS,  Garden  and  China  ROSES,  many  new  varie- 
ties.— Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  Roots,  dou- 
ble Dahlias,  Paeonies,  &c. 

The  CHINA  ROSF^S  are  in  fine  order — they  consist 
of  yellow,  white,  purple,  scarlet,  kurtsia  and  common 
tea;  Mycrophyla  do.  Striata,  Noisettes  of  sorts,  Ne- 
palmsis,  Bourbon,  Boursaltiana,  red  and  white;  Multi- 
Hora,  red,  white  and  purple;  new  white  China,  and 
Master  Burk,  with  various  other  sorts. 

The  PEACH  TREES  consist  of  50  sorts,  all  of  choice 
fruit;  English  Elms  for  planting  in  the  street,  of  large 
size,  with  various  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, which  he  offers  for  sale  on  accommodating  terms. 
Nov.  16.— 2t. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  scarcely  any  change 
in  any  article  of  produce.  Our  quo^fcins  embrace  the 
rates  at  which  sales  have  been  maW since  our  last  re- 
port. The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  Hour  contin- 
ues at  $6.12^.  A  few  barrels  of  Susquehanna  flour 
have  been  received,  and  some  small  sales  made  of  fine 
at  $6.12;  superfine  is  held  at  $6.25. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  S.OO  a  5.00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a  9.00. Crop,  common,  3.00  a 

5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  16  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a 20.00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00.~Virgiiiia,4.00  a .-Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions.of  the  week  comprise  218  hhds.  Md.;  and  lOhhds. 
Ohio— total  2S8  hhds. 

Flour — bestwh'tt  wheat  family  ,$6.15  n  1.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6. 18J  a  6.26;  city  mills,  6.00  a  6.!2Jj 

city  mills  extra  6.12^  a  6.25; Corn  Meal  bbl,  3  60;- 

GKAiNjbestred  wheal,  I. Hal. 20;    while  do  1.20a  1.25; 

—Corn,  old,  16  n  SO,  new  62  a  66; Rve,   11  o  13 

—Oats,  40  a  43— Beans,  15  a  80— Peas,  65  a  10— 
Clover-seei.  1.00  a  1.50 Timotht,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00  o  2.50— Herd's,  16  a  Sl^-Lucerne  —  „  31),  lb  — 
Barlet,-Fi.axseei  1.60  a  1.62-CoTT('N:Va  .8al  l^-Lou 
9  a  13— A  lab.  8  n.  12~Tenn.  8n.ll;N.Car.8n.l2— 
Upland  9a  12A-WHISKEV,  hhds.  l.«t  I'.SIJ  .i  — ;  in  hbls. 

33  a  33^ Wool,  Hns/ifrf,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  o  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  n  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  24 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  F'leece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  l8;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,ton,$210  a  225;  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  1c.  lb.  water-rotted,  1  a  8c. — Feathers,  36  a  38;  -Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  4.31^,  ground,   1 .60  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u30.0ii;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
15.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  00  a  5.50— 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a4.50;  Hickory,5  50  a6.00;  Pine,2.26. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Decembkr  7,  1832. 


§>■  Our  agricultural  friends  will  find  some'excel- 
lent  lessons  in  the  address  of  llie  President  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Agricultural  Society,  James  M.  Gar- 
nett,  Escj.  in  the  present  number  of  tlie  Farmer. 
Like  a  good  husbandman,  he  first  undertakes  the  ex 
termination  of  weeds  and  other  wild  and  pestiferous 
growths  in  the  mental  field  before  he  attempts  putting 
in  seed  for  a  crop.  It  is  particularly  desirable, 
that  those  farmers  who  are  continually  complaining 
of '-bad  times  for  farmers,"  give  Ihii  address  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  It  is  some  where  said,  that  those  who 
call  themselves  imfortunate,  when  closely  examined, 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  unwise;  and  it  is  too 
much  the  case  with  farmers.  They  expect  from  a 
slovenly  indolent  mangeinent,  the  munificent  returns 
due  only  to  the  most  wise  and  energetic  system;  and 
failintr  in  this  expectation,  they  rail  out  against  the 
"bad  times  for  farmers."  But  we  must  not  anticipate 
the  o-ood  precepts  of  the  address  to  which  it  is  our  ob- 
ject to  call  attention,  and  shall  only  now  say  further, 
that  our  farmers  cannot  spend  an  evening  more  profi- 
tably than  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Garnett's  production. 


accomplish  it  after  administering  all  necessary  stimuli 
to  the  immediate  object  of  its  institution,  viz.  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  horticulture.  That  the  Society 
just  organised  will  pursue  this  course,  and  that  it  will 
accomplish  this  great  object,  we  most  ardently  hope. 


Fine  Turnip. — We  have  now  in  our  office  a  white 
flat  turnip,  from  the  farm  of  C.  C.  Harper,  Esq. 
which  measures  27 d  inchea  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  a  J  lbs. 


Martl.and  Horticultural  Societv. — The  pro- 
orress  made  in  organizing  a  Horticultural  Society  in 
this  city,  leads  us  to  expect  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desirable  object.  About  fifty  members 
have  already  been  registered,  and  the  following  offi- 
-cers  were  elected  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult. 

Isaac  McKi.m,  Esq.  President. 

Henry  Thompso.n,'^ 

B.  1.  Cohen,  S-Esqs.  Vice-Presidents. 

David  Hoffman,    j 

W.H.  Freeman,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

H.  F.  Dickehut,   Corresponding  Secretary. 

I.  I.  Hitchcock,  Recording  Secretary. 
Another  Vice-President  and   a  council  of  24  mem- 
bers are  to  be  elected  at  the  next  meeting,  (Tuesday, 
12lh  inst.  at  4,  P.  M.)  which  will  complete  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society. 

If  respectability  of  names  can  give  a  society  claims 
upon  public  attention,  then  will  the  Maryland  Horti- 
cultural Society  succeed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  in  the  objects  of  its  crea- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  such  societies 
in  t)ther  cities,  and  in  other  countries,  and  indulge 
the  hope  of  soon  witnessing  them  in  our  own  city. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  society  could  only 
act  efficiently,  by  carrying  on  the  practical  operations 
of  horticulture  itself — by  owning  and  cultivating  an 
experimental  garden.  Sec;  but  we  differ  widely  from 
those  who  entertain  such  an  opinion.  Horticultural 
societies  act  most  efficiently  in  keeping  aloof  from  all 
the  practical  operations  of  horticulture;  and  acting  as 
the  munificent  palron,  not  the  rival  competitor  of 
practical  horticulturists.  It  is  believed  that  nothing 
can  so  effectually  dampen  the  ardour  of  gardeners,  as 
the  rivalry  of  a  horticultural  society's  garden — where 
extensive  means  are  at  command;  where  costly  ex- 
periments for  the  production  of  trilling  results  can  be 
entered  into;  and  where  a  community  is  to  bear  the 
expense.  Such  a  society  by  the  expenditure  of  a  dol- 
lar, may  produce  a  cauliflower  worth  fifty  cents;  and 
this  would  bear  away  the  prize  from  the  practical  gar- 
dener, who  not  only  has  a  cauliflower  to  produce,  but 
a  living  to  make  out  of  the  profits  of  it.  But  a  hor- 
ticultural society  may  legitimately  connect  with  their 
main  object  the  cultivation  of  a  garden,  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city,  and  as  a  place  of  wholesome  re- 
creation for  the  citizens;  and  this  would  be  one  of  the 
most  benificent  institutions  that  a  city  can  possess. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  secondary  object  of  a  horticul- 
tural society's  attention,  and  ought  never  to  be  enter- 
tained till  the  means  of  the  society  shall  enable  it  to 
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BoTS  IN  Horses. — The  editor  of  the  Bucks  county 
(Penn.)  Republican,  on  republishing  Dr.  Harden's 
last  letter  on  the  subject  of  bots  in  horseS,  makes  the 
following  remarks: — 

The  article  on  the  subject  of  bots  in  horses,  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  and  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  that  noble  animal.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  in  the  article  is  a  novel  one,  being 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions  on  the 
subject;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  have 
the  authority  of  gentlemen,  every  way  competent 
to  decide,  that  it  is  correct.  We  may  hereafter, 
if  it  be  deemed  advisable,  say  more  on  this  subject, 
and  produce  testimony  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical. 

An  Old  Maxim  Costradicted. — Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's Code  of  Agriculture,  contains  the  following  ob- 
servations on  an  aphorism,  which  has  been  the  text 
of  many  an  agricultural  discourse.  "It  has  long  been 
considered  as  an  uncontrovertible  proposition,  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  an  axiom,  that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  upon  a  spot,  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  deserve  belter  of  mankind,  and  do  more  es- 
sential service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together. 

"There  never  was  a  greater  instance  of  sophistry, 
than  this  doctrine  of  Swift's  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  immense  benefit,  conferred 
upon  agriculture,  by  a  judicious  system  of  civil  policy. 
In  fact,  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  depends  tipon  the 
politician.  The  better  and  the  more  equitable  the 
civil  policy  of  a  country,  the  more  perfect  will  its 
agriculture  become.  Those  politicians  and  statesmen, 
therefore,  who  by  removing  every  obstacle,  and  furn- 
ishing every  proper  encouragement  to  agriculture  to 
promote  its  advancement,  have  a  higher  claim  to  the 
trratitude  of  mankind  than  those  who  have  merely 
performed  a  secondary  or  practical  part,  which  part 
they  never  could  have  performed  at  all,  but  under 
tlie  protection  of  wise  laws,  regularly  administered, 
and  executed  with  impartiality  and  vigor." 


much  sugar,  for  the  healing  being  low,  little  or  no 
molasses  are  formed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  is 
obtained,  which,  in  the  old  process,  is  converted  into 
molasses.  This  apparatus  was  adopted  by  sugar- 
growers  in  Demerara,  on  the  sugge.-tion  of  a  distin- 
guished philosopher  in  Liverpool.  The  experiment 
has  succeeded  admirably;  and  the  sugar  bears  a  pre- 
mium in  the  Liverpool  market,  especially  when  re- 
quired for  coffee. 

Natural  Curiosity. — I  have  a  heifer,  two  years 
old  last  June,  which  I  raised,  and  which  has  never 
been  out  of  my  possession.  On  the  17th  of  April  lastj 
1832,  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  her  milked,  and 
from  that  lime  to  the  6th  of  the  present  month  (Sep- 
tember,) she  has  given  fiora  six  to  eight  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  and  has  made  from  the  milk  from  five  to  six 
pounds  of  butter  a  week.  On  the  Ifith  inst.  she  for 
the  first  time  produced  a  fine  calf.  The  above  facts 
may  be  of  interest  to  agriculturists  as  well  as  the  na- 
turalist, and  as   such  I  communicate  them. 

Yours,  Stc.  A.  Burks. 

Geneva  Gazette. 


The  New  Vacuum  Sugar. — The  grains  of  this 
beautiful  sugar  are  true  and  well-formed  crystals. 
They  do  not  melt  so  readily  as  common  sugar, — a  cir- 
cumstance that  induces  some  inaccurate  observers  to 
imao-ine  that  this  sugar  is  not  so  sweet  as  common 
muscovada.  The  taste  is  just  that  of  fine  candy. 
The  advantage  is,  that  this  sugar  is  far  less  hygro- 
metric  than  common  raw  sugar,  and  suffers  less  from 
a  moist  atmosphere.  The  apparatus  used  in  its  pre- 
paration is  a  modification  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard's 
apparatus  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo;  with  strainers  of 
copper-plates  pierced  with  minute  holes,  or  several 
folds  of  wire-gauze  for  clarifying  the  syrup.  The 
process  is,  immediately  on  crushing  the  canes,  to  heat 
lime,  and  scum  the  juice,  which,  while  warm,  is  forc- 
ed through  the  strainer,  from  which  it  runs  into  the 
Ijoilers.  These  are  provided  with  air-tight  covers,  the 
tops  of  which  are  connected  by  tubes  with  a  large  air- 
pump,  wrought  by  a  steam-engine.  The  steam,  as 
generated,  is  thus  drawn  off, and  the  boiling  is  carried 
on  at  a  temperature  far  below  the  boiling  point  of  su- 
gar. When  sufficiently  concentrated,  the  syrup  is 
crystalized,  and,  when  consolidated,  it  is  carried  to 
the  curing  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  up 
by  steam  pipes  running  into  it.     This  process  saves 


(From  the  Richmond  Whig.) 
CURING  TOBACCO  BY  STEAM. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Charlotte,  Jfov.  20,  1S32. 

I  saw  a  notice  in  one  of  your  papers  of  a  late  date 
signed  by  the  Messrs.  Gwathmeys,  recommending  to 
the  planters  not  to  cure  their  tobacco  by  steam,  stating 
that  the  steamed  tobacco  is  becoming  unfashionable. 
The  principal  objection  alleged  against  it  is  its  sup- 
posed greater  liability  to  rol  than  tobacco  cured  in  the 
old  way.  I  really  believe,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  this 
prejudice  against  flued  (or  steamed)  tobacco,  is  found- 
ed in  error.  Most  of  the  flued  tobacco  that  has  been 
sent  to  market  from  this  section  of  the  country,  (as  I 
understand,)  has  been  prized  in  higher  order  than 
the  planters  generally  prize  their  tobacco,  from  the 
general  impression  thatra  high  order  is  preferred  by 
the  manufacturers — and  if  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  difficult  to  keep,  it  may  be  attributed  to  that 
fact.  But  it  would  require  a  very  fair  experiment  to 
convince  any  intelligent  man  that  smoke  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  tobacco— (the  only  difference 
between  the  flue  method  of  curing  and  the  old  way, 
is  the  exclusion  of  smoke  during  the  process  of  firing 
on  the  flue  plan.) 

If  smoke  be  necessary,  tobacco  is  the  only  plant, 
that  requires  such  aid  for  its  sound  keeping.  I  think 
I  may  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  medical  plant  is 
cured  by  fire  and  smoke.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
shade,  is  usually  sufficient  to  cure  medical  plants. 
The  main  object  in  curing  a  medical  plant  is  to  carry 
on  the  drying  process  fast  enough  to  prevent  decom- 
position, the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  plant  being 
generally  found  sufficient  to  preserve  it  after  it  is 
Jried— and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  saltpetre 
and  oil  in  the  tobacco  plant  are  the  principal  and  per- 
haps the  only  ingredients  that  preserve  tobacco  after 
it  has  been  cured  in  the  old  way;  and  the  only  reason 
why  the  tobacco  plant  is  not  entirely  cured  in  the  sun, 
IS  that  the  leaf  is  so  thick  and  contains  so  much 
evaporable  matter  that  it  would  partially  rot  before  it 
could  be  dried. — From  the  misnomer  s/enmed  tobacco. 
I  presume  that  many  of  our  mercantile  friends  are 
unacquainted  with  the  flue  method  of  curing,  and 
may  suppose  that  the  tobacco  undergoes  some  chemical 
chano-e  under  the  operation  of  steam,  but  no  particle 
of  steam  enters  the  barn,  the  steam  and  smoke  being 
carried  out  together,  through  an  apertuie  in  the  open 
air. 

We  would  request  our  mercantile  friends  not  has- 
tily to  prejudge  the  flue  system.  Tobacco  can  be 
cured  with  so  much  less  trouble,  (and  ultimately  with 
so  much  less  expense,)  upon  this  plan,  than  in  the 
old  method,  that  it  would  be  a  great  desideratum  with 
the  planter  if  the  latter  could  be  entirely  substituted 
by  the  former.  Planter. 
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AGIIXCUI.TURE- 


Mr.  Smith:  Frtdericksburg,  Va.  Abu.  27,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  late  meeting  of  our  Agricultural 
Society,  the  enclosed  address  from  James  M..  Garnett 
Esq.  the  President,  was  read  and  a  resolution,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  forwarded  to  you  with  a  request  for  its 
publication  in  your  valuable  paper,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Your  compliance  with  their  request  will 
much  oblige  the  Society. 

iiespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Goodwin,  Sec. 

ADDRESS 
To  the  Fredericksburg  Agricultural  Society. 
Brother  Members: 

The  desultory  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  ad- 
dress to  you  being  chiefly  of  the  preceptive  kind,  I 
must  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  ofl'er  them,  not  as 
a  teacher  of  agriculture,  but  in  virtue  of  the  oflice 
wherein  your  friendly  regards  have  so  long  retain- 
ed me,  and  from  which  something  of  this  kind  is 
always  expected.  Let  me  also  premise,  that  you 
must  not  consider  these  remarks  so  much  the  result 
of  my  own  successful  agricultural  experience,  as  the 
bitter  fruit  of  having  often  followed  the  bad  example 
of  but  too  many  brother  farmers  and  planters  in  ne- 
glecting to  do  what  we  know  to  be  right:  for,  be  it 
remembered,  the  learning  gained  by  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  leaving  undone  that  which  ought  to  be 
done,  is  often  quite  as  salutary,  as  that  which  we 
acquire  from  the  effects  of  doing  what  we  ought  to 
do.  My  offences  as  an  agriculturist  are  chiefly 
those  of  omission;  for  many  of  which  I  might  plead 
the  excuse  of  other  necessary  occupations  incompati- 
ble with  that  close,  unremitted  attention  to  farming 
operations  which  is  so  essential  to  success  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  Should  this  be  rejected  by 
the  master  workmen  of  our  society,  I  shall  throw  my- 
self on  the  sympathies  of  our  brother  procrastinators, 
and  bunglers,  in  the  confident  belief  that  there  is  a 
phalanx  of  them,  strong  enough  in  numbers  at  least, 
(whether  they  chose  to  own  it  or  not,)  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  This,  however,  is  a  tender  subject,  and 
I  will  press  it  no  farther  at  present.  Let  me  rather 
endeavor  to  expose,  with  the  hope  of  curing,  some 
of  those  faults  which  we  all  commit  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Among  these  I  know  none  so  common 
as  the  cry  of  "bad  times  for  planters  and  farmers." 
Go  where  we  will  almost,  complaints  of  this  kind 
are  so  continually  rung  in  our  ears,  that  very  many 
of  our  agricultural  brethren  seem  to  acquiesce  in 
them,  as  if  they  were  not  only  self-evident,  but 
irremediable.  They  never  for  a  moment  appear  to 
suspect  that  their  jeremiads  should  be  directed  much 
oftener  against  themselves  tlian  the  times.  None, 
even  of  those  who  are  capable  of  seeing  the  truth, 
of  examining  and  probing  to  the  bottom,  this  appa- 
rently incurable  evil,  have  made  the  attempt, — at 
least  in  any  such  way,  as  to  hold  out  a  fair  promise 
of  success.  They  want  either  the  moral  courage,  or 
the  industry,  or  both,  to  expose — even  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  much  less  will  they  attempt  its  removal. 
But  there  are  many  among  us,  who  despond  more 
from  a  belief  that  the  difficulties  we  have  to  encoun- 
ter, really  grow  out  of  the  times,  than  from  any 
want  of  energy  to  combat  them,  could  they  once  be 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  resistance  would  soon 
bring  victory,  and  perseverance  insure  the  cortinu- 
ance  of  all  its  blessings.  To  these,  therefore,  I  shall 
chiefly  address  myself,  in  the  confident  hope  of  satis- 
fying them,  that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  under 
all  their  discouragements — both  real  and  imaginary, 
may  be  very  profitably  followed,  if  a  due  regard  be 
paid  to  all  necessary  appliances,  as  well  as  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  m.irkets,  and 
the  proper  adaptation  to  each,  of  the  particular  branch 
of  husbandry  to  be  followed.     Tillage  chiefly — in 


some  situations, — pasturage  in  others,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  must  be  resorted  to  for  income.  Unless 
all  this  be  done  judiciously,  and  with  unwearied  per- 
severance, it  will  be  vain  to  expect  much  success. 
But  of  what  profession  or  vocation  may  we  not  truly 
make  a  similar  remark?  Is  there  any  one,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  man  can  rationally  hope  to  succeed, 
unless  he  will  first  acquire  all  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  follow  it; — unless  he  will  next 
apply  that  knowledge  with  unremitting  assiduity; 
and  lastly,  unless  he  will  use  with  strict  economy — 
all  that  he  can  honestly  gain  by  their  application?  In 
all  these  important  particulars  agriculturists  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the  members  of 
every  other  profession;  and  can  no  more  hope  to  pros 
per  in  their  business  without  pursuing  the  same 
means,  than  they  can  hope  to  reap  without  sowing,  or 
to  make  money  by  beating  the  air.  Wherein  then, 
do  they  differ?  the  answer  to  this  question,  I  think, 
will  lead  us  very  far  towards  discovering  the  chief 
causes  of  our  agricultural  depression, — so  far,  at  least 
as  these  causes  are  of  our  own  creating.  It  will  be 
found,  unless  I  am  grossly  deceived, — first,  in  the  al- 
most incredible  want  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  in  most  of  those  who  become  planters  and 
farmers,  when  they  begin  to  act  as  such.  Secondly, 
in  their  total  disregard  of  all  the  experiments,  discove- 
ries, and  improvements  that  are  almost  daily  making 
around  them  in  every  branch  of  husbandry.  And  lastly, 
in  the  utter  carelessness  with  which  they  spend  what 
they  make,  without  the  least  comparison  between  in- 
come and  expenditure, — indispensable  as  this  mani- 
festly is, — to  guard  against  rnin.  There  is  another 
cause  which  operates  much  more  than  would  gene- 
rally be  imagined,  to  diminish,  or  rather  to  prevent 
the  profits  of  husbandry.  It  is, — that  many  planters 
and  farmers,  either  from  utter  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
that  cardinal  principle  in  political  economy — the  divi- 
sion of  labor, — divide  their  time  and  attention  be- 
tween husbandry,  and  other  pursuits  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent character.  Thus  some  become  also  merchants, 
some  manufacturers,  some  speculators,  and  some 
horse  racers,  popularity  hunters,  in  entire  defiance  of 
that  wise  old  saw,  that  "when  too  many  irons  are  in 
the  fire  some  must  burn."  If  it  were  possible  for  any 
of  these  classes  of  agriculturists  who  engage  in  such 
incompatible  pursuits,  to  make  money  by  tilling  the 
soil,  or  by  any  other  branches  of  husbandry, — then 
husbandry  would  be  as  far  superior  to  every  other 
pursuit — the  object  of  which  was  to  make  money,  as 
one  thing  could  well  be  to  another;  for  neither  any 
previous  knowledge,  nor  economy,  nor  professional 
skill,  nor  exclusive  attention  to  it  would  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  necessary  to  insure  success.  Let  us 
look  at  all  the  other  professions  and  callings  with 
which  we  have  the  least  acquaintance,  and  ask  our- 
selves, where  is  the  solitary  case  of  a  man's  making 
money  in  any  one  of  them,  without  a  considerable 
share  of  those  preparatory  acquirements,  universally 
deemed  essential  to  enable  him  to  succeed?  Is  it  not 
then,  the  extremity  of  infatuation  to  believe  that  agri- 
culturists can  do  what  no  other  professional  men  have 
ever  yet  done: — that  is, — to  work  skillfully  without 
previous  professional  knowledge; — to  work  persever- 
ingly  in  the  midst  of  all  the  numerous  failures  which 
the  want  of  this  knowledge  must  inevitably  occa- 
sion;— and  to  work  profitably  without  uniform  indus- 
try and  economy?  Yet,  such  are  the  impossibilities, 
which,  it  would  seem,  that  many  of  our  brethren 
expect  to  achieve,  or  their  profession  is  to  bear  the 
whole  blame,  for  every  disappointment  they  encoun- 
ter. A  very  little  self-e.xamination  would  set  all  this 
matter  right;  for  it  would  be  found  that  multitudes 
take  up  agriculture  as  a  profession, — not  because  they 
prefer  it, — not  because  they  have  all  the  necessary 
previous  information; — but,  because  they  can  do  noth- 
ing else;  while  more  still,  with  all  the  presumptuous 
obstinacy  of  ignorance,  live  entirely  self-satisfied  as 
farmers  and  planters,  merely  because  they  make  a 
little  more  money  than  they  spend,  by  plodding  on  in 


the  same  beaten  road  that  the  most  uninformed  of 
their  profession  have  been  travelling,  as  far  back  as 
their  recollections  enable  them  to  count.  While  all 
other  trades  and  callings  are  making  daily  improve- 
ments, these  alone  remam  stationary  as  the  earth 
itself.'  What  wonder  then  ought  it  to  be, —  what  just 
cause  of  complaint  should  it  afford,  that  agriculture, 
as  it  is  generally  followed,  appears  to  yield  less  profit, 
than  almost  any  othtr  pursuit?  But  even  this  opinion, 
although  very  general,  has  nothing  better  than  con- 
jecture to  support  it;  for  not  one  agriculturist  in  a 
hundred,  ever  keeps  any  such  accounts  as  would  en- 
able hira  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
his  clear  gains  really  are.  When  you  add  to  these 
causes  of  failure  the  very  general  neglect  of  all  the 
means  afforded  for  improving  the  soil,  it  is  perfectly 
demonstrable,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  profession 
itself,  but  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  in  its  members.  Let 
me  endeavor  to  point  out  a  few  more  of  the  proofs  to 
sustain  this  assertion.  What  a  large  proportion  of 
our  best  informed  agriculturists  make  little  or  no  use 
of  the  abundant  materials  which  most  farms  produce, 
for  making  that  indispensable  article — manure!  How 
very  few  planters  and  farmers  are  ever  seen  carefully 
using  for  this  purpose,  all  the  offal  of  their  wheat  and 
corn  crops, — the  scourings  of  their  ditches, — the  rich 
mold  of  their  woods, — the  ashes  of  their  fires,  with 
all  the  other  numerous  substances  capable  of  being 
converted  into  manure,  simply  by  collecting  them 
into  a  heap  to  ferment  and  rot?  These  sources  are  to 
be  found  on  almost  every  farm,  and  would  most 
amply  repay,  if  judiciously  used,  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  their  application.  This  would  constitute 
the  whole  cost;  and  so  far  these  kinds  of  manure 
would  be  preferable  to  such  as  cost  money  also,  which 
agriculturists  cannot  always  command.  1  allude  here 
principally  to  marl,  lime,  plaster  of  paris,  and  clover 
seed. 

The  first  of  these,  which  experience  has  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  most  lasting  of  all  improvers  of 
the  soil,  has  been  visible,  for  hundreds  of  years,  to 
the  eyes  of  all  who  have  passed  up  and  down  the 
Rappahannock,  almost  in  every  place  where  the  tide 
has  left  a  perpendicular  bank,  especially  on  the  south 
side,  for  many  miles  below  this  town,  nearly  to  Poil- 
royal;  again,  from  a  short  distance  below  Tappahan- 
nock — nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Yet,  even 
the  proprietors  of  these  apparently  inexhaustible 
beds — with  very  few  exceptions — have  never  spread 
so  much  as  a  shovel  full  on  their  much  impoverished 
fields.  To  attempt  the  purchase  of  this  most  valua- 
ble substance  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  lands, 
would  probably  cover  the  buyer  with  inextinguishable 
ridicule  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  and  there 
indeed,  we  may  hear  a  few  beginning  to  say, — "we 
have  some  thought  of  making  an  experiment  with 
marl:" — just  as  if  its  efficacy  was  still  a  matter  of 
doubt;  although,  if  these  skeptics  would  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  consulting  the  most  authentic 
records  of  agriculture,  they  would  speedily  be  satisfi- 
ed, that  the  effects  of  marl  \n  augmenting  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  most  soils  has  been  just  as  well 
known  in  other  countries,  for  hundreds  of  years  past, 
as  the  effects  of  any  of  those  substances  which  have 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  do  it,  from  the 
time  of  Trismegistus  to  the  present  day.  They 
would  learn  too,  by  these  records,  another  matter  of 
no  small  importance,  and  that  is, — to  know  certainly, 
without  waiting  twelve  months  for  the  result  of  an 
experiment, — that  calcareous  or  shelly  marl,  (such  as 
we  find  the  Rappahannock  marl  to  be,)  will  certainly 
suit  all  argillaceous  or  clayey  soils;  and  that  argilla- 
ceous or  clayey  marls  are  equally  well  adapted  to  dry, 
sandy  soils.  Acids, — of  which  common  vinegar  can 
most  readily  be  had, — furnish  good  tests  for  every 
variety  of  marl,  since  all  will  efTervesce  briskly  or 
feebly  with  acids,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  they  contain,  which  may  varj- 
from  25  to  80  per  cent.  In  argillaceous  marls  it  is 
often  much  less,  to  ascertain  the  proportions  with 
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sufficient  accuracy  for  agricultural  purjioses,  nothing 
is  necessary,  but  to  lake  a  given  weiylil  w  hen  dry,— 
to  iiumerse  it  in  some  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the 
calcareous  put,  and  then  to  weigh  the  residue,  after 
drying  it,  which  will  give  the  proportion  of  clay. 

As  to  the  use  of  plaster  of  paiis  or  gypsum,  more 
than  half  a  century  of  experiments  has  hardly  suffic- 
ed to  establish  it  among  us,  to  any  considerable  e.\- 
lent.  Indeed,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  our  stale, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  continue  to  be  perfect  infi- 
dels in  regard  to  its  imputed  virtues.  They  do  not, 
perhaps,  carry  their  prejudices  quite  as  far  as  some 
of  Judge  Peters'  Dutch  neighbours  used  to  do,  when 
he  first  used  it  in  Pennsylvania,  who  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  his  persuasions,  for  fear,  as  they  alleged, 
of  its  attracting  thunder  upon  their  farms.  Neither, 
probably,  would  they  treat  a  present  of  plaster  made 
to  them  for  trial,  as  I  have  heard  of  one  being  once 
treated  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  receiver,  it  is 
said,  hung  the  bag  up  in  a  persimmon  tree,  by  way 
of  making  such  a  memorial  of  his  friend's  excessive 
credulity,  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  But  thus  it  is, 
my  friends,  that  prejudice,  wliich  is  always,  more  or 
less,  the  growth  of  such  secluded  lives  as  agricultu- 
rists, more  than  any  other  men,  generally  lead,  can 
keep  us  blind  as  bats  to  our  best  interests, — and  im- 
movably fixed  in  our  early  notions,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  better  account,  than  that  "we  have  always 
entertained  them."  And  thus  it  must  forever  re- 
main, unless  we  will  constantly  strive  to  liberalize 
our  minds  by  reading,  by  study,  by  intercommunica- 
tion with  society,  as  far  as  our  professional  duties 
permit;  and  by  availing  ourselves  of  all  opportunities 
lo  watch  the  progress  of  events,  lest  we  become  en- 
tirely antiquated,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  both 
in  opinions  and  conduct. 

But  there  is  another  sore  evil  which  impedes  the 
progress,  and  diminishes  the  profits  of  agriculture  full 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  our  prejudices; — I  mean  our 
inveterate  habits  of  procrastination, — even  after  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  as  to  wliat  ought  to  be  done  in 
managing  our  farms.  This  disease,  I  believe,  (for  it 
may  truly  be  called  one,)  afflicts  the  members  of  every 
vocation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  but  being  better 
acquainted  with  my  own,  I  can  better  judge  how 
much  agriculturists  are  continually  losing  by  it. 
Some  of  these  losses  are  so  well  exemplified  in  an 
anecdote  which  I  met  with  the  other  day,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  give  it  to  you.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Say, 
the  celebrated  author  of  a  much  admired  work  on 
Political  Economy. 

"Being  in  the  country,"  says  he,  "I  had  an  exam- 
ple of  one  of  those  small  losses  which  a  family  is  ex- 
posed to  through  negligence.  For  the  want  of  a 
latchet  of  small  value,  the  wicket  of  a  barn-yard  lead- 
ing to  the  fields  was  left  open.  Every  one  who  went 
through  drew  the  dooi  too;  but  as  there  was  nothing 
to  fasten  the  door  with,  it  was  always  left  flapping; 
sometimes  open,  sometimes  shut.  So  the  cocks  and 
hens,  and  the  chickens  got  out,  and  were  lost.  One 
day  a  fine  pig  got  out,  and  ran  off  into  the  woods;  and 
after  the  pig,  ran  all  the  people  about  the  place, — the 
gardener,  and  the  cook,  and  the  dairy-maid.  The 
gardener  first  caught  sight  of  the  runaway,  and  has- 
tening after  it,  sprained  his  ankle;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  poor  man  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  his 
house  again  for  a  fortnight.  The  cook  found,  when 
she  came  back  from  pursuing  the  pig,  that  the  linen 
she  had  left  by  the  lire  had  fallen  down,  and  was 
burning;  and  the  dairy-maid,  having  in  her  haste, 
neglected  to  lie  up  the  legs  of  one  of  her  cows,  the 
cow  had  kicked  a  colt,  which  was  in  the  same  stable, 
and  broken  its  leg.  The  gardener's  lost  time  was 
worth  twenty  crowns, — to  say  nothing  of  the  pair,  he 
suflfered.  The  linen  which  was  burned,  and  the  colt 
which  was  spoiled,  were  worth  as  much  more.  Here 
then,  was  caused  a  loss  of  forty  crowns,  as  well  as 
much  trouble,  plague,  and  vexation,  for  the  want  of  a 
latch,  which  would  not  have  cost  threepence."  Mr. 
Saj's  story  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  truth 


of  the  old  proverb, — "For  want  of  a  n:.il  the  shoe  was 
lost,  fur  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  fur  want 
of  a  horse  the  man  was  lost." 

Now  although  no  disasters  exactly  like  the  fore- 
going, may  ever  have  happened  from  the  neglectful 
and  procrastinating  habits  of  any  one  now  present, 
yet  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
member  of  our  society,  who  cannot  call  to  mind  some- 
thing similar  in  his  own  experience.  Let  us  all  then, 
endeavour  to  profit  by  the  story;  fur  whether  it  be 
truth  or  fiction,  the  moral  conveyed  by  it  is  of  equal 
value  and  importance. 

Permit  me  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  delays  in  the  various  pursuits  of  hus- 
bandry. It  is  a  case  in  which  I  myself  have  been  the 
procrastinator  and  the  sufferer;  but  knowing  many 
others  of  my  brethren  in  the  same  predicament,  I  will 
make  the  statement  for  the  general  good.  For  ten 
or  twelve  years  past,  I  have  postponed  from  harvest 
to  harvest,  the  purchaseof  a  wheat-machine;  although, 
never  for  a  moment,  during  that  period,  in  doubt,  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  threshing  out 
wheat  to  the  barbarous,  slovenly,  and  wasteful  prac- 
tice of  treading  it  out:  which  practice,  (by  the  way,) 
proves  most  conclusively,  how  rare  it  is  for  an  agri- 
culturist to  keep  any  thing  resembling  a  profit  and 
loss  account,  especially  in  regard  to  each  particular 
branch  of  his  business.  Were  this  done  with  the 
least  approach  to  accuracy,  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
any  infatuation  in  favour  of  old  practices  could  lead 
men  to  follow  them  in  spite  of  the  yearly  conviction 
that  they  were  considerable  losers  by  it.  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  statement,  just  as  I  have  thought,  each 
year,  that  my  mind  was  made  to  buy  a  wheat-ma- 
chine, of  a  particular  patent, our  public  journals  would 
trumpet  forth  some  other, — sustained  by  such  a  for- 
midable array  of  certificates,  as  to  banish  my  first 
choice  entirely  from  my  thoughts.  This  difficulty  of 
deciding  has  continued,  and  for  the  reasons  stated, 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  witnessed  (411  the  farm 
of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Henry  Waring,  the  trial  of  a 
two  horse  machine,  of  Douglas'  patent,  sold  to  him 
for  $125,  by  a  Mr.  Wood.  I  will  state  the  particu- 
lars of  the  trial,  because  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  ma- 
chine, although  I  have  witnessed  the  operations  of  a 
considerable  number,  which  appears  to  me  to  unite  so 
successfully,  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  one.  It  is 
uncommonly  simple  in  construction, — requiring  very 
little  power  to  work  it, — apparently  very  durable;  so 
rapid  in  getting  out  the  grain,  as  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  all  the  force  of  our  largest  farms  in  my  part 
of  the  country;  and  wilhal  very  cheap.  There  were 
eight  or  ten  gentlemen  present  at  the  trial, — two 
held  watches;  and  the  machine  was  worked  precisely 
half  an  hour  by  one  horse  and  two  small  mules,  walk- 
ing apparently  with  very  little  effort,  and  at  their 
usual  rate.  The  wheat  produced  in  this  half  hour, 
was  accurately  measured  in  our  presence,  after  pass- 
ing twice  through  the  fan,  which  sufficed  to  put  it  in 
very  nice,  merchantable  order.  The  quantity  was 
1-li  bushels,  equal  to  29  bushels  per  hour.  To  as- 
certain what  was  left  in  the  straw,  I  took  up  promis- 
cuously 35  heads,  in  which  I  found,  after  close  ex- 
amination, only  8  grains,  3  of  which  were  defective. 
In  the  same  promiscuous  way,  I  then  counted  a  num- 
ber of  heads,  that  had  not  passed  through  the  ma- 
chine, in  order  to  ascertain  what  would  be  a  fair  ave- 
rage to  allow  for  each  head  that  had  passed  through. 
This  I  determined  to  be  30,  which  would  be  1050 
for  the  35  threshed  heads.  That  the  number  was 
really  greater,  I  have  no  doubt;  because  very  few 
heads  of  perfect  wheat  have  so  few  as  30  grains:  but 
I  resolved  to  estimate  the  average  somewhat  lower 
than  I  believed  it  in  reality  to  be,  to  guard  against 
error  in  favor  of  the  machine.  Here  then,  was  one 
which  left  but  8  grains,  and  3  of  them  defective — out 
of  1050;  and  here  is  one,  (thanks  to  Mr.  Douglas  and 
his  agent  Mr.  Booth,)  which  has  ended  my  delays  in 
purchasing  so  useful  a  thing  on  every  farm,  where 
small  grain  is  cultivated  to  any  extent. 


Before  1  conclude,  1  beg  leave  to  revert  to  the  sub" 
ject  of  manures,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the  re- 
sult of  a  small  experiment  made  by  my  son,  upon  corn. 
It  will  prove,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  manure 
thus  applied  will  yield  more  than  100  percent,  profit; 
even  if  the  highest  price  be  fixed  on  the  manure  it- 
self, and  the  labour  of  applying  it,  that  any  practical 
farmer  would  name. 

The  experiment  was  made  upon  five  eighths  of  an 
acre,  of  such  high  land  as  could  not,  I  think,  possibly 
have  produced  without  manure,  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  six  barrels  per  acre.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
piece  of  ground  was  ploughed  up  flush.  Deep  fur- 
rows were  then  opened  north  and  south,  and  six  foet 
apart,  by  running  a  double  plough  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  same  track.  These  furrows  were  filled 
with  stable  manure,  which  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  half-rotted  wheat  straw  in  it.  The  manure 
was  then  covered  entirely  by  furrows  run  on  each 
side,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  single  coulter  was 
drawn  as  deep  as  it  would  go.  In  this  soft  earth, 
and  on  each  side  the  list,  the  corn  was  planted  in  such 
a  manner,  that  when  thinned  out,  the  single  stalks 
were  designed  to  stand  2  feet  apart  in  the  row;  but 
for  every  stalk  on  one  side  to  be  opposite  the  intervals 
on  the  other.  This  would  make  the  whole  number  of 
stalks  exactly  equal  to  corn  planted  in  single  rows 
one  foot  apart,  and  six  feet  the  wide  way.  Both 
methods  will  give  7596  stalks  to  the  acre;  but  in 
double  rows  they  have  the  advantage  of  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Another  advantage  is,  that 
the  narrow  spaces  never  being  disturbed,  farther  than 
to  keep  them  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  by  a  light 
working  with  the  hand-hoe,  the  roots  of  the  corn 
plants  grow  into  the  manure  in  one  direction,  without 
ever  being  broken  or  torn  to  pieces;  while  they  re- 
ceive whatever  ploughing  they  get,  next  the  wide 
spaces.  In  our  experiment,  the  wide  spaces  were 
ploughed  once,  coultered  twice,  and  the  narrow 
spaces,  with  a  part  of  the  wide  ones,  were  hoed  three 
times.  The  produce  was  nine  barrels  and  three  bush- 
els of  sound  corn, — equal  to  fifteen  barrels,  one  bushel 
and  four-fifths  per  acre.  The  variety  of  corn  plant- 
ed, was  a  mixture  of  yellowish  gourdseed  and  ano- 
ther variety,  long  cultivated  by  Mr.  Marshall' Raw- 
lins, of  Caroline,  which  became  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing more  ears  upon  the  stalk,  than  any  corn  I  ever 
saw,  except  a  dwarf  variety  of  white  corn,  upon 
single  stocks  of  which  I  have  often  seen,  in  wet  land, 
from  three  to  five  ears  of  good  corn. 

The  superior  productiveness  of  Mr.  Rawlin's  corn, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  attributable  to  his 
having  taken  great  pains,  for  many  years  in  succes- 
sion, to  select  his  seed  from  stalks  that  bore  the  great- 
est number  of  ears; — a  practice,  by  the  way,  which, 
1  distinctly  remember,  was  very  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Joseph  Cowper,  a  distinguished  farmer  of 
New  Jersey,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Several 
others,  1  know,  have  tried  it  with  most  indisputable 
success;  yet  an  immense  majority,  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristic apathy  of  our  profession  to  every  thing 
bearing  even  the  name  of  improvement,  continue  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country;  and  that  is,  to  regard  nothing  but  the 
largeness  and  soundness  of  the  ears  taken  for  seed. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  that  variety 
which  was  used  in  the  experiment  just  stated,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  ten  picked  ears,  which  measure,  on 
an  average,  10  3-5  inches  in  length,  and  have  from 
ten  to  sixteen  rows  of  grain  on  the  cob.  The  general 
average,  however,  of  this  variety  is  equal,  I  think,  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  rows.  In  closing  my  account  of 
this  experiment,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Peter  Minor,  of  Al- 
bermarle,  to  state,  that  the  hint  was  taken  from  one 
made  by  him  in  1819.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  two  trials  was,  that  his  furrows  were  seven  feet 
apart,  and  the  stalks  of  corn  only  eighteen  inches  in 
the  row,  which  would  give  about  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eleven  stalks,  being  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  stalks  more   than  the  mode  tried 
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by  my  son;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  our  soil  and 
climate  would  bear  such  thick  plantingas  Mr:  Minor's. 

Anxious,  as  I  always  am,  to  contribute  something 
more  than  mere  inoperative  good  wishes  towards  the 
well-being  of  our  society,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
improvement  of  agriculture,  I  beg  leave  to  conclude 
the  present  communication  by  recommending  two  very 
simple  implements.  The  first  is  a  liand-drill,  a  model 
of  which  I  have  brought  tor  your  inspection.  It  will 
sow  any  kind  of  seed  which,  by  a  rotary  motion,  can 
be  made  to  paas  through  holes  in  a  hollow  cylinder, 
and  is  designed  chiefly  for  sowing  garden  seed  in 
drills;  but  may  be  used,  as  you  will  readily  perceive, 
for  larger  operations,  merely  by  increasing  the  size. 
This  tnay  be  done  without  adding  to  its  weight  more 
than  a  very  small  boy  can  easily  manage.  The  cost, 
1  presume,  could  not  fairly  be  made  lo  exceed  one  or 
two  dollars,  and  will  last,  with  care,  for  several  gene- 
rations, unless  wilfully  destroyed.  The  saving  of  seed 
will  be  obvious  on  inspection,  and  the  saving  of  time 
I  will  state  from  actual  trial.  One  man,  in  August 
last,  sowed  some  ground  with  Siberian  kail  seed  in 
about  two  hours,  which  it  has  usually  taken  two  men 
nearly  two  days  to  sow  in  drills;  and  this,  too,  with 
incomparably  more  accuracy  and  economy  than  it  can 
possibly  be  done  with  the  fingers.  To  gardeners,  I 
am  sure,  it  will  prove  very  useful;  as  well  as  to  all 
farmers,  in  drilling  turnips,  lucerne,  or  any  other  seed 
which  they  may  wish  to  sow  in  drills. 

1  will  also  recommend  a  small  implement  which 
may  be  called  a  weed-hook,  as  there  is  some  efficacy 
in  names.  I  have  tried  it  with  perfect  success,  instead 
of  the  clumsy,  comparatively  expensive  expedient  of 
an  o.x-diain,  for  pressing  down  any  tall  growth  which 


it  is  designed  to  bury  by  the  plough.  It  is,  as  you 
will  see,  a  small  hook,  intended  to  be  about  an  inch 
wider  than  the  furrow  slice  cut  by  the  plough  to  which 
it  is  attached,  making  the  same  angle,  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  plough-beam  towards  the  ploughman, 
that  the  coulter  always  makes  with  it  toivards  tlie 
horses:  in  other  words,  exactly  a  reverse  angle.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  growth,  whatever  it  be,  from  chok- 
ing the  plough,  as  it  will  slip  down  into  the  hook,  by 
which  it  will  be  pressed  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  furrow-slice,  and  only  for  such  a  width,  as  the 
plough  will  cut;  so  that  not  a  single  stem  nor  stalk  of 
any  thing  designed  to  be  turned  under,  will  apppear 
above  ground,  after  the  ploughing  is  finished.  The 
upper  part,  or  shank,  as  it  may  be  called,  must  be  fix- 
ed in  the  beam,  where  the  coulter  usually  stands,  but 
inclining  backwards;  and  the  holes  will  serve  to  ele- 
vate or  depress  it  according  to  the  depth  of  the  plough- 
ing, and  the  thickness  of  the  cover.  The  hook  should 
stand  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  about  five  or  six 
inches  above  it,  when  the  plough  is  running  at  the 
intended  depth.  My  first  experiment  was  made  with 
the  crooked  liinb  of  a  cedar  tree;  but  it  sufliced  to 
satisfy  me  thoroughly,  that  such  an  implement  as  1 
now  present  a  model  and  drawing  of,  is  far  preferable 
to  any  thing  in  common  use  for  a  similar  purpose.  I 
have  brought  also  a  model  and  drawing  of  the  hand- 
drill  for  your  inspection.  If  any  of  these  humble  ef- 
forts shall  prove  of  the  smallest  use  to  my  brother  ag; 
ricullurists,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  I  shall  be  am- 
ply rewarded  for  having  made  them;  and  shall  ask 
nothing  more  in  this  behalf,  than  to  hear,  should  my 
life  be  spared  until  we  meet  again,  that  some  have 
been  benefited  by  this  communication. 


Tlie  folhwing  drmvinss  'sivc  a  stood  representation  of  the  drill  and  plough  described  in  the  above  address: 


Explanation  of  No  1.  a  a  Plank  wheels  one  inch  thick  and  twelve  inches  diameter.  66  A  cylinder  made 
out  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  ends,  which  are  made  to  fit  round  blocks  nailed 
on  the  wheels,  the  axle  of  which  is  .square  where  it  passes  through  the  wheels,  that  they  and  the  cylinder  may 
revolve  together.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  middle,  may  be  five  or  six  inches,  to  keep  the  seed  al- 
ways over  the  holes,  which  are  represented  by  the  dots.  The  sizes  and  distances  of  the  holes  must  be  varied,  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  seed  designed  to  be  sowed.  To  effect  this,  either  different  cylinders  must  be  used,  or  one 
must  be  made  in  two  pieces,  connected  by  a  tin  or  sheet  iron  hoop  one  inch  wide,  which  may  be  changed  for 
others  having  larger  or  smaller  holes,     c  .■\  mortice  for  the  small  iron  to  trace  shallow  furrows  for  the  seed. 


Explanation  of  No.  3.  The  drawing  is  given  mere- 
ly to  represent  the  angle  which  the  hook  makes  with 
the  beam  of  the  plough,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  shaft  of  the  hook  should  be  the  size  of  a 
small  coulter.  The  hook  itself  is  rouud,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part,  and  tapered  to  a 
blunt  point.  The  form  of  the  hook  should  be  elliptical, 
90  that  the  distance  from  the  point  lo  the  shaft  be  about 
one  inch  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  hinder  end 
of  the  share,  across  to  the  bar  of  the  plough,  in  order 
that  all  the  growth,  which  may  stand  on  the  furrow  slice 
may  certainly  be  gathered  by  the  hook. 


Explanation  of  No.  -.  a  A  small  hole  through  which  the  seed  is  poured  into  the  cylinder,  or  this  may  be 
slipped  off  the  blocks  by  first  removing  one  of  the  handles,  which  is  made  to  take  off.  6  A  small  iron,  fixed  ex- 
actly in  front  of  the  holes,  through  which  the  seeds  pass,  ccc  The  handle — six  feet  long,  one  inch  thick,  and 
two  inches  at  the  widest  part. 


HORTXCUI.TURE. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  DAHLIA. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 
IV      Violet.  Flores  Violacei. 

48.  Grand  Alexander.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green 
tinted  with  purple,  smooth;  leaves,  plane  and  shining; 
flower,  1st  magnitude,  very  double,  well  shajftd,  co- 
lor, deep  violet  at  the  circumference,  brownish  pur- 
ple in  the  centre;  petals  entire.  The  finest  of  the 
class. 

49.  Pompous  violet.  Speciosissiraa.  Stem,  2d  al- 
titude, green  nearly  smooth;  flower,  1st  magnitude, 
very  double,  of  a  superb  violet  color,  lightened  to- 
wards the  circumference;  petals  marked  on  the  back 
with  a  white  line. 

50.  Surpassing  violet.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  smooth, 
tinted  with  purple;  leaves,  large,  deep  dull  green; 
flower,  1st  magnitude,  plane,  composed  of  large  pe- 
tals, rounded  at  the  extremity  and  bent  backwards, 
varying  in  color  from  violet  to  purple. 

51.  Globular  violet.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green 
and  smooth;  leaves,  dull  green;  flower,  2d  magni- 
tude, of  a  fine  violet  color;  petals,  when  first  expand- 
ed, are  nearly  black  and  reflexed,  so  as  almost  to  touch 
the  peduncle,  thus  forming  a  globular  head.  (Qum-y, 
Is  not  this  the  same  as  the  '-globe  anemone  flowered 
dahlia"  exhibited  at  your  office  this  season,  and  allud- 
ed to  by  me  in  a  fonnur  article?) 

52.  Curled  purple-violet.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green 
and  smooth;  leaves,  rough,  very  large;  flower,  2d 
macrnitude,  convex,  velvet  purple,  shaded  at  the  cir- 
cumference to  violet,  centre  occupied  by  a  few  tubu- 
lar florets,  surrounded  by  very  small  curlet  petals. 
Beautiful. 

53.  Large  fringed.  Stem,  4th  altitude,  woolly,  deep 
green,  stained  with  purple;  leaves,  deep  shining 
green;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  very  double;  petals, 
long,  curled,  particularly  in  the  centre,  and  all  fring- 
ed at  the  extremity. 

54.  Split-petalled  purple  violet.  Stem,  1st  alti- 
tude, bronzed  green,  puljescent;  leaves,  small,  point- 
ed; flower,  3d  magnitude,  double,  purple  in  the  centre, 
clear  violet  at  the  circumference;  petals,  deeply  split, 
central  do.  small  and  curled. 

55.  Beautiful  violet.     h(i.  Slender-stalked  violet. 
57.  Purplish  violet.      58.  Small-leaved  violet. 

59.  Woolly  stalked  violet. 

V.     Purple.  Flores  Purpurei. 

60.  Thourin.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  smooth,  green 
tinted  with  purple;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  deep  pur- 
ple velvet,  slightly  convex  and  well  formed;  petals, 
large,  firm,  imbricated,  central  ones  spoon-shaped, 
others  turned  backwards.  This  variety,  said  to  be  the 
most  splendid  of  the  whole  genus,  was  obtained  from 
seed,  in  1C25,  by  M.  Soutif,  and  by  him  named  after 
the  venerable  Thouin,  professor  at  the  "Jardin  des 
Plantes." 

61.  Sabine.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  purplish,  slightly 
pubescent;  flowers,  1st  magnitude,  of  a  beautiful  pur- 
ple; central  petals  small  and  curled,  the  others  large, 
necrlio-ently  arranged.  Named  by  Noisette,  of  Paris, 
after  Mr.  Sabine,  Secretary  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society. 

62.  Redoute.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  glaucous;  flovrer, 
2d  magnitude,  velvet  purple,  very  dark,  in  the  centre 
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almost  black,  well  formed;  central  petals  concave, 
marked  with  two  furrows,  which  appear  in  relief  on 
the  back.  Redoulf,  celebrated  French  flower  painter. 

63.  Clear  purple.  Stem,  1st  allilude,  brownish 
purple;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  plane,  bright  clear  pur- 
ple; petals  curled. 

64.  Small  purple.  Slem,  id  altitude,  smooth,  pur- 
plish, green;  flower,  Sd  magnitude,  lino  purple;  pe 
lals,  concave  and  curled. 

63.  Noisette.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green  with  a  pur- 
ple tint,  a  Utile  woolly:  flower,  id  magnitude,  very 
double,  well  I'ormed;  petals  concave,  rounded  at  the 
e.Ktremity;  color,  fine  purple. 

66.  Royal  highness.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  smooth, 
purplish  green;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  fine  purple; 
petals  arranged  far  apart  from  each  other  with  freedom, 
central  ones  curled. 

67.  Quilled  purple.  Stem,  purple,  woolly;  flower, 
1st  magnitude;  peials  in  great  disorder,  the  central 
ones  like  long  tubes  or  quills,  those  of  the  circumfe- 
rence split  and  divided. 

SS.'TVIucronate.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green  and 
smooth;  flower,  id  magnitude,  well  shaped,  of  fine 
color;  petals  terminate  in  a  white  point. 

69.  Small  velvet  purple.  70.  Convex  purple.  71. 
Elegant.     7-2.  Brown  sialked.     73.  Admirable. 

\l.     Amaranth.   Florcs  Amaranthini. 

74.  Turpin.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  green  or  slightly 
alaucous,  tinted  with  violet;  flower,  2d  magnitude, 
very  double  and  well  formed,  color  of  the  globe  ama- 
ranth; petals  all  cornet  shaped  and  concave. 

75.  Amaranth.  Slem,  3d  altitude,  strong,  purplish 
green;  flower,  .?d  magnitude,  very  double  and  regular; 

'color  as  above  but  wilh  less  of  a  purplish  lint.  This 
difference  ot  shade  is  the  only  distinction  between  the 
two  varieties. 

VII.     Red.  Flores  Ruhri. 

76.  Honor  of  Antwerp.  Slem,  1st  altitude,  pur- 
plish green,  smooth;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  very  dou- 
ble, convex,  owing  to  the  petals  being  much  reflexed; 
color  of  the  amaranth  with  an  addition  of  scarlet. 

77.  SoQtif.  Stem,  4th  altitude,  purplish  green, 
smooth;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  bright  red,  very  dou- 
ble. 

VIIJ.    Scarlet.    Flores  Coccinei. 

78.  Cross  of  Malta.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  purple, 
smooth;  flowers,  1st  magnitude,  single,  plane;  peials 
large;  color  scarlet  shaded;  centre  yellow. 

79.  Large  purple-scarlet.  Stem.  2d  altitude; 
flower,  1st  magnitude;  petals,  large,  velvety;'  color, 
scarlet,  with  a  shade  of  purple. 

80.  Small  scarlet.  Stem,  2d  altitude;  purplish 
green,  slender,  smooth;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  double, 
but  irregular;  its  principal  merit  is  its  splendid  fiery 
color. 

81.  Poitean.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  purplish  green, 
very  woolly;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  double,  regular; 
color,  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  class. 

82.  Dwarf  scarlet.  Stem,  4th  altitude,  brownish, 
slightly  pubescent;  flower,  2d  magnitude;  petals, 
large,  and  slightly  curled;  color,  fine  scarlet,  with  a 
shade  of  purple. 

83.  Frinsed  scarlet.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  appearing 
pale  green  in  the  shade,  in  the  sun  glaucous,  tinted 
with  violet;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  purplish  scarlet; 
has  but  two  rows  of  large  petals,  and  all  the  rest  are 
small  and  fringed. 

84.  Martagon.  Stem.  2d  altitude,  purple,  smooth; 
flower,  1st  magnitude,  bright  scarlet,  peduncle,  very 
long,  and  flower  pendent;  petals,  long,  at  first  plane, 
but  gradually  becoming  folded  and  revolute,  like  the 
marlagon  lily. 

35.  Rosette.  Slem,  1st  altitude,  green,  smooth; 
flower,  3d  magnitude,  always  vertical,  very  double, 
well  formed;  petals,  strong,  firm,  concave,  fine  scar- 
let.    This  variety  is  a  very  free  flowerer. 


*  This  word  is  not  to  be   found  in  Walker,  but  the 
temptation  to  use  it  is  too  strong  to  be  withstood. 


86.  Cornet  petalled  scarlet.  87.  Split-petalled 
scarlet. 

IX.     Flores  Pwikci. 

88.  Flaming.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  glaucous  purple; 
flower,  3d  magnitude;  petals,  twisted. 

8!).  Small  ponceau.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  glaucous 
purple;  flowers,  very  small,  plain  scarlet;  petals, 
short  and  concave. 

00.  Orpin.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  purplish  green; 
flowers,  2d  magnitude,  scarlet,  very  double,  plane; 
petals,  narrow,  concave. 

91.  Aurora.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  purplish  green; 
flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  double;  petals,  narrow, 
some  split  and  much  curled,  particularly  in  the  centre. 

92.  Regular.  Slem,  2d  altitude,  glaucous;  flower, 
2d  magnitude,  double;  petals,  large,  divided  at  the 
end  into  three  parts,  very  regular. 

93.  Cornet.  Slem,  2d  altitude,  green,  smooth  and 
strong;  flower,  very  double  and  well  formed,  brown- 
ish scarlet;  petals,  rolled  into  very  narrow  cornets, 
some  split. 

94.  Murrey.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  purplish  green, 
pubescent;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  double;  outer 
petals  concave,  central  ones  small  curled;  their 
bases  or  claws  of  a  fine  yellow;  the  remaining  portion, 
murrey. 

95.  Extra  double.  Stem,  1st  altitude,  pale  green, 
a  little  bronzed;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  double, 
variegated,  red  and  yellow;  petals,  short;  called  ex- 
tra double,  because  not  only  the  whole  flower  is 
double,  but  each  of  the  florets  which  compose  it  is 
also  double,  each  containing  two  of  three  others. 

90.  Spotted  scarlet.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  smooth, 
orreen;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  plane,  double;  outer 
petals,  large;  central  petals,  small,  fringed;  color, 
bright  yellow  ground,  tinted  and  spotted  with  scarlet. 

97.  Fulchiron.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  green,  nearly 
smooth;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  very  double,  lawny 
scarlet;  central  petals,  yellow,  very  long. 

9S.  Large  flowered  orange.  99.  Small  flowered 
orange. 

X,    Tawnt.    Flores  Fiilvi. 

100.  Changeable.  Stem,  3d  altitude,  purplish, 
smooth;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  double,  well 
formed;  outer  petals,  concave;  central  petals,  curled; 
color,  yellow  ground,  wilh  shades  of  rose  and  lilac. 

101.  Large  flowered  tawny.  Red  streaked.  Stem, 
2d  altitude,  pale  green;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  tawny; 
petals,  shaded  wilh  bands  of  red  and  yellow,  some 
split. 

102.  Camellifeflora.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  straight, 
erect,  and  purple;  flower,  1st  magnitude,  very  double, 
centre  yello>v;  petals,  narrow,  channelled.  (Why 
Camellia,  flora?) 

103.  Curled  brick  colored.  104.  Split  petalled 
chamois.     105.  Nankin. 

XI.    Pure  Yellow.    Flores  Flavi. 

106.  Dwarf  yellow.  Stem,  4th  altitude,  very  pur- 
ple, smooth;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  double;  yellow 
as  a  Canary  bird. 

107.  Thory.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  pure  green;  flower, 
2d  magnitude,  double,  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  well 
formed;  petals,  slightly  curled;  central  ones,  cornet- 
shaped. 

108.  Convex  yellow.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  very  pur- 
ple; flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  double,  convex;  pe- 
tals, thrown  back,  channelled;  color,  fine  clear  yellow. 

109.  Sulphur.  Stem,  1st  aliitude,  purplish  green, 
smooth;  flower,  superb,  very  double,  of  a  sulphur 
color;  outer  petals,  considerably  spread. 

110.  Fragrant  yellow.  Stem,  2d  altitude,  purplish 
green;  flower,  2d  magnitude,  very  double,  convex; 
petals,  entire;  color,  fine  yellow,  fragrant. 

HI.  Spotted  yellow.  Stem,  2d  altitude, glaucous 
purple;  flower,  3d  magnitude,  very  double,  well 
formed;  petals,  cornet-shaped,  pure  yellow  ground, 
marked  with  a  few  red  spots;  beautiful. 

There  are,  besides,  other  choice  varieties,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  very  select  kinds. 


I  expect,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  bo 
able  to  procure  the  new  catalogue  of  M.  Wallner,  of 
Geneva.  Should  I  succeed  in  getting  it,  and  there  be 
any  thing  therein  interesting  to  your  readers,  I  shall 
send  it  to  you.  D***. 

(From  the  National  Gazette.) 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societt. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  cannot  close  their  labours,  without 
making  some  record  of  ihe  truly  animating  display  on 
that  occasion;  and  though,  from  the  profusion  of  inte- 
resting objects  exhibited,  and  the  numerous  contri- 
butors, their  report  must  necpssarily  be  circumscribed, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  serve  as  some  momenlo  of  those 
choice  productions,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  whose  efforts  the  society  is  so  much  indebt- 
ed. If,  by  inadverlance  the  merits  of  any  should  be 
overlooked,  it  is  hoped  that  the  burden  which  devolv- 
ed on  the  committee  may  be  deemed  a  suflicient  ex- 
cuse. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  have  hereto- 
fore been  held  in  the  vernal  season,  when,  the  variety 
of  flowers  is  great,  when  only  many  rare  exotics  are 
in  bloom,  and  Ihe  earliest  kinds  of  vegetables  are  in 
perfection.  Fruits,  however,  are  less  abundant  at 
that  time,  than  at  a  more  advanced  period.  To  cre- 
ate variety  and  afford  opportunity  for  Ihe  display  of 
the  many  fine  fruits  our  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  so  prodigally  yield  throughout  the  autumn, 
the  society  decided  on  holding  its  exhibition  for  the 
present  year  in  September;  and  although  the  season 
proved  generally  unfavorable,  both  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  result  was  highly  gratify- 
ing, and  on  no  similar  occasion  has  the  same  interest 
been  excited. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  com- 
mencing on  the  26th  of  September,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  27th  and  28th,  and  on  the  evenings  of 
those  days,  when  ihe  rooms  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. The  committee  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
slate,  that  the  amateurs  who  aided  with  the  prodiice 
of  their  grounds,  were  much  more  numerous  than 
heretofore;  and  that  the  number  of  visitors  was  far 
greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion — a  cheering 
evidence  of  the  increasing  pleasure  our  exhibitions  af- 
ford. 

The  arrangement  was  at  once  chaste  and  novel, 
and  the  approving  exclamations  of  the  fair  visitors 
evinced  the  good  taste  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  to  whose 
direction  that  portion  of  our  duties  was  especially  in- 
trusted. To  attempt  a  minute  description  were  a 
task  not  easy  of  accomplishment;  we  must  be  content 
to  speak  in  general  terms. 

Among  the  large  number  of  foreign  plants  were 
many  choice  specimens  of  the  rarest  species  now  in 
this  country.  Indeed  every  portion  of  the  globe  seem- 
ed to  have  been  rendered  tributary  to  this  fairy  scene. 
It  is  related  of  a  Hindoo  who  visited  the  botanic  gar- 
den of  Liverpool,  when  amidst  the  vast  assemblage  of 
e.xotic  plants  that  ornament  those  grounds  and  add 
lustre  to  the  British  nation,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
palm  of  his  native  land,  under  whose  foliage  the  spor- 
tive hours  of  his  childhood  had  been  spent,  he  ran  to 
clasp  it  while  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks — overcome 
by  the  associations  of  his  earlier  years.  Had  the  na- 
tive of  the  Isles,  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  Brah- 
min of  India,  the  negro  of  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  short 
an  inhabitant  of  any  portion  of  the  globe,  however  re- 
mote, been  present  at  our  vegetable  festival,  he  would 
have  found  something  to  remind  him  of  his  far  distant 
home, — so  numerous  was  the  variety  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  had  originated.  Among  the  plants 
present,  which  from  their  uses  are  popularly  known, 
we  may  enumerate,  the  tea,  the  coffee,  the  sago,  the 
Indian  rubber,  the  mango,  the  olive,  the  banana,  the 
rose  apple,  (Eugenia,)  the  indigo,  the  Japanese  med- 
I  lar,  the  fragrant   olive,  which  scents  the  finer  teas. 
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the  pine  apple,  the  bread-fruit,  the  date,  the  sugar 
cane,  the  camphor  tree,  the  black  pepper,  the  cinna- 
mon, the  New  Zealand  flax,  the  agave,  the  cochineal 
cactus,  the  plantain,  the  cream  nut,  the  oil  bearing 
camellia  of  China,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pomegranate, 
the  Guava,  the  pistachia  tree,  the  cajeput,  the  tur- 
meric. Others  of  far  greater  variety  were  present, 
but  we  must  forbear  a  recital  here,  referring  the  sci- 
entific and  curious  to  the  detailed  specification  hereto 
annexed. 

The  collection  of  fruits  was  interesting  both  as  re- 
gards variety  and  quality.  Of  peaches,  several  new 
seedlings  of  value  were  brought  forward;  of  pears, 
many  worthy  of  individual  notice,  but  we  can  here 
only  refer  to  the  Doyenne  gris,  whose  superior  excel- 
ence  especially  demands  to  be  recorded;  of  grapes, 
there  was  a  fine  display,  both  native  and  foreign. 
Also  apples,  quinces,  lemons,  of  unusual  size,  &c.  In 
esculent  vegetables  too,  the  exhibition  was  rich.  The 
specimens  of  most  varieties  were  truly  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction, and  attracted  much  attention.  Indeed,  in 
every  department  there  was  much  to  merit  the 
strongest  approbation  and  special  notice. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  to  the  art  of  garden- 
ing, and  to  botanical  science,  evinced  by  the  communi- 
ty since  the  formation  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is 
a  pleasing  augury  of  what  combined  and  continued 
efforts  may  hereafter  effect.  Already  a  fondness  for 
flowers  and  floral  studies  seems  to  be  fast  assuming 
the  ground  heretofore  held  by  more  volatile  pursuits. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  public  taste  concentrating  on 
a  subject  not  only  so  pleasing  in  every  particular,  but 
abounding  in  much  to  elevate  the  mind  and  induce  the 
most  happy  reflections — for  who,  when  dwelling  on 
the  minutest  portion  of  nature's  works,  but  insensibly 
and  pleasingly  reverts  to  the  great  author  of  its  ex- 
istence— who,  when  his  attention  is  directed  to  the 
simplest  petal  in  the  great  floral  family,  but  feels  his 
intellect  elevated  and  enlarged,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  cold  calculations  of  every  day  existence.  Flow- 
ers are  the  emblems  of  innocence  and  peace — and  it 
has  been  somewhere  said,  their  presence  in  the  gar- 
den, or  the  window,  is  indicative  of  a  quiet  home  and 
happy  family. 

Although  much  has  been  done  by  our  association, 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  So  far  as  the  year- 
ly and  monthly  exhibitions  of  the  society  could  aid  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  horticultural  zeal,  they  have 
been  highly  successful — but  much  greater  advantages 
may  be  anticipated  if  the  original  design  of  an  experi- 
mental garden  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  There 
■we  could  at  all  times  resort,  and  have  before  us  a  liv- 
ing, imperishable  witness  of  the  advantages  of  the  art. 
A  practical  and  pleasing  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
our  exertions  would  then  be  constantly  in  sight,  a  re- 
ward for  past  efforts  and  a  stimulus  to  future  exer- 
tions. And  why,  may  it  be  asked,  should  Philadel- 
phia lack  such  an  institution?  If  taste,  wealth,  and 
professional  zeal  be  requisite,  where,  in  the  union, 
shall  more  be  looked  for?  Let  us  then  hope  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  hoping,  act  with  energy,  and  it 
may  be  speedily  possessed. 

In  Europe,  horticultural  and  botanical  institutions, 
abound.  In  Great  Britain,  even  provincial  towns  are 
ornamented  by  them,  often  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  rich  in  vegetable  treasures  called  from  every 
clime.  And  shall  it  longer  be  said  that  Philadelphia 
city,  which  claims  to  take  the  lead  in  all  that  is  ele- 
gant and  refined:  the  Athens  of  a  vast  empire,  is  des- 
titute of  an  institution  so  eminently  intellectual? 

As  a  complete  list  of  the  plants  is  too  extensive  for 
insertion  here,  we  shall  specify  only  some  of  the 
more  interesting  either  from  the  beauty  of  the  speci- 
mens, or  their  rarity. 

Ficus  Bengalensis,  populifolia,  and  religlosa;  Mes- 
pilus  Japonica;  Dillenia  speciosa;  Laurus  camphora; 
Plectranihus  punctalus;  Pterosperraum  acerifolium; 
Cookia  punctata;  and  Plumeria  alba— by  A.  D'Arras. 
Piper  nigrum;  Cactus  heptagonus;  Casuarina  toru- 
losa;  Cactus  triangularis;  Ficus  coslata;  Cycas  revo- 


'uta;  Maranta  zebrina;  Ficus  elastica;  Cactus  cochin- 
nellifer — by  J.  M'Arann. 

Baccharis  angustifulia;  Hedychium  spicatum  and 
coronarium;  Plectranihus  fruticosus;  Maranta  bicolor; 
Melaleuca  pubescens;  Ixora  coccinea — by  A.  Parker. 
Melastoma  nervosa;  Virgilia  Capensis;  Blella  lan- 
kervilliae;  Ficus  ausiralis;  Latania  Borbonica;  Eryth- 
rina  cristagalli;  Euphorbia  heterophylla;  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum;  Mangifera  indica;  Musa  paradisiaca; 
Dillenia  speciusa;  Ficus  Bengalensis;  Illicium  flori- 
danum;  Pandanus  odoralissinius;  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum;  Gloxinia  arborea — by  G.  Pepper. 

Carolinea  princeps;  Curyphasp.;  Cupressus  austra- 
lis;  Cookia  punctata;  Cactus  melocactus;  Campllia 
oleifera;  Cocos  nucifera;  Cestruia  nocturnum;  Ficus 
vestita,  nitida,  and  an  undescribed  species;  Hedysa- 
rum  pictum;  Indigofera  fragrans;  Kasmpferia  rotunda; 
Myrtus  uniflorus;  Artocarpus  incisa;  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera;  Piper  medium;  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  and 
Zamia  horrida — by  J.  B.  Smith. 

Musa  coccinea;  Zamia  pungens;  Serissa  foelida,  the 
Japan  box-thorn;  Pandanus  odoratissimus;  Pistachia 
terebinthus;  the  yellow  tea  rose;  Cycas  revoluta;  As- 
trapaea  Wallichii;  Melaleuca  Cajepuli;  Maurandia 
Barclayana — by  R.  Carr. 

Hakea  suaveolens;  Mangifera  indica;  Pinus  longi- 
folia;  Curcuma  longa;  Olea  fragrans;  Ovieda  verticil- 
lata;  Chamaerops  hystrix,  in  fruit;  sugar  cane  — by 
H.  Pratt. 

Acacia  longifolia;  Melastoma  nepalensis;  Cactus 
truncatus;  Gloxinia  speciosa  and  arborea;  Musa  para- 
disiaca— by  Mr.  Gutgsell. 

Rhapis  flabelliformis;  Epacris  grandiflora;  Erica 
caffra;  Empetrum  truncatum;  Banksia  speciosa;  Eu- 
genia australis,  in  fruit;  with  a  variety  of  fine  roses 
and  dahlias — by  Hibbert  &  Buist. 

Cactus  arboreus.  Acacia  angustifolia,  agapanthus 
umbellatus;  Westringia  rosmarinifulia — by  Mr.  Key- 
ser. 

Cacalia  speciosa,  and  several  remarkable  species  of 
aloe— by  R.  Pierpont. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  Citri,  laden  with  fruit,  and 
numerous  rare  exotics,  of  which  no  detailed  list  has 
been  furnished — by  D.  &  C.  Landreth. 

A  fine  display  of  dahlias,  boquets,  and  many  other 
valuable  contributions  of  plants — by  D.  Maupay,  Dr. 
Gibson,  John  H.  Cresson,  P.  K.  Gorgas,  Miss  Rebec- 
ca Lawrence,  William  Cushing,  and  J.  Cruinback. 

FRUITS. 

Pears. — Belle  and  bonne,  a  fine  French  variety, 
by  Mrs.  Parmentier  of  New  York.  Gray  doyenne, 
above  alluded  to;  it  is  one  of  the  beurre  or  butter  pears, 
by  D.  Maupay. 

Petre  pear,  by  R.  Carr.  Fall  christian,  by  J.J. 
Borie.  Seckel  pears,  remarkably  fine,  by  several 
contributors.  Vertelongue  panache,  a  singularly 
striped  French  pear,  from  the  place  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard,  by  Mr.  Barney.  Several  other  excel- 
lent varieties,  by  J.  B.  Smith,  J.  Copla,  S.  Gratz, 
and  A.  Parker. 

Peaches. — Three  new  seedling  free  stones,  by  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Fox's  and  Eastburn's  fa- 
vourite, both  seedlings,  by  John  Evans.  Lemon 
cling  and  Rodman  cling,  by  John  M.  Kaign,  of  New 
Jersey.  Clings,  remarkably  fine,  by  Isaac  Reeves, 
of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  and  by  G.  Dixon.  A  beautiful 
vase  of  peaches  and  grapes  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
H.  C.Carey. 

Grapes. — Elsinborough,  from  the  first  offspring  of 
the  original  vine  at  Elsinborough,  New  Jersey;  it 
was  gratifying  to  observe  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  interesting  variety  from  culti- 
vation. Cultivated  specimens  from  Burlington  were 
presented  by  A.  Quicksall,  Walter  Wilson,  and  S. 
R.  Wetherill;  those  from  the  latter  gentleman  were 
from  two  vines,  one  bearing  one  hundred  bunches, 
and  the  other  two  hundred.  Red  Catawba,  our  best 
native  pulpy  grape,  and  blue  Isabella,  both  from  a 
vineyard  containing  more  than  three  thousand  vines. 


the  greater  part  then  loaded  with  fruit,  nearly  ripe, 
by  E.  H.  Bonsai,  of  Gerraantown.  White  sweet 
water,  from  a  vine  bearing  more  Ihan  four  hundred 
bunches;  from  the  garden  of  J.  Longstreth.  Chasse- 
las  and  savignon,  in  great  perfection,  from  the  garden 
of  J.  Buonaparte,  at  Bordentown.  Four  bunches  of 
the  Hampton  Court  grape,  one  of  which  weighed 
eighteen  ourices;  by  Hibbert  &  Buist.  Lawton  Isa- 
bella, by  W.jW.  Fisher.  Malaga  and  black  Ham- 
burg, very  superior,  by  Mr.  Vansickle.  Chasselas,  a 
bunch  weighing  lib.  IJoz.,  by  Rowland  Jones,  of 
Burlington.  Hansteretto  and  other  Hungarian,  by 
Mr.  Laws.  Numerous  others,  of  superior  excellence, 
were  contributed  by  R  Carr,  David  Allen,  of  Bur- 
lington, Joseph  Price,  J.  Evans,  A.  B.  Engstrom,  T. 
Stewardson,  J.  S.  Wain,  S.  J.  Robbins,  and  D.  &  C. 
Landreth. 

Quinces. — A  small  and  beautiful  variety,  by  Wm. 
Raster.  Large  and  fine  by  H.  Pratt;  and  also  by  A. 
D'Arras  and  J.  B.  Smith. 

Apples. — Several  varieties  by  A.  Parker  and  John 
Evans. 

Lemons. — Noticed  above  as  very  superior,  by  C. 
Chauncey  and  S.  R.  Wetherill. 

Citrons. — St.  Helena,  remarkably  large  and  fine, 
by  H.  Pratt. 

Figs — White  and  very  superior,  by  J.  Longstreth. 
Other  varieties,  by  John  Evans  and  A.  Parker. 

Melons. — Red  Romana  musktnelon,  remarkable  for 
the  red  colour  of  the  flesh,  lately  introduced  by  H. 
Pratt. 

VEGETABLES. 
Turnip-rooted  cabbage  and  artichokes,  by.  J.  B. 
Smith. 

Dutch  turnips,  possessing  a  very  delicate  skin,  and 
mangel  wurzel,  both  fine,  by  Henry  Chorley. 

Summer  blood  beet;  Malaga  squash,  a  new  article; 
prickley  cucumber,  for  pickling,  in  fine  order;  early 
peas,  the  aufumnal  crop;  a  new  variety  of  radish, 
shaped  like  the  long  red,  but  pure  white,  decidedly 
superior  in  quality,  obtained  in  two  years,  by  four 
times  sowing — by  R.  Scott. 

Royal  cabbage  lettuce;  early  peas,  the  autumnal 
crop;  white  solid  celery;  dark  claret  and  Italian  turnip 
beets;  early  horn,  and  long  orange  carrots;  curled  en- 
dive; all  in  fine  condition — by  J.  Engelman. 

Egg-plants,  very  large  and  fine;  curled  broccoli; 
orange  carrots;  parsnips — from  the  garden  of  S.  Gratz. 
Squashes;  Giraumon  d'Athene,  fine  for  the  table 
while  quite  young;  and  also  for  pies  when  ripe;  girau- 
mon turban,  ornamental  and  edible;  the  seed  of  both 
imported  from  France — by  E.  Harris,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 

Egg-plants,  a  new  variety,  singularly  resembling 
the  tomato  in  shape  and  appearance — by  D.  Maupay. 
Drum-head  cabb.ige;  red  Portugal  Beet;  white  Por- 
tugal beet;  onions;  salmon,  brown   turnip  and   black 
winter  radishes — by  Ashton  Barton. 

Indian  corn,  very  tall  and  fine;  rula  baga,  sown  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and  of  fine  size  for  its  age,  man- 
gel wurzel — by  J.  Ken  worthy. 

Cocoa-nut  squash,  an  admirable  vegetable,  in  per- 
fection throughout  the  winter— by  D.  &  C.  Landreth. 
Other  valuable  contributions  of  vegetables  were  re- 
ceived from  D.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  Adam  Price,  of 
Burlington;  John  Evans,  and  from  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Leaves  of  the  morus  mullicaiilis,  or  Chinese  many- 
stalked  mulberry,  the  best  sort  for  worms,  with  co- 
coons— by  Mrs.  Parmentier,  of  New  York. 

Leaves  of  the  white  Italian  mulberry,  esteemed 
next  to  the  above  for  worms — by  J.  Evans,  who  cul- 
tivates it  extensively. 

Several  bottles  of  superior  Champagne  cider  were 
presented  by  Joseph  Johns,  and  two  bottles  of  elder 
wine  by  Mrs.  Hoare. 

For  paintings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  for  several 
other  objects,  not  all  embraced  in  the  views  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  which  contributed  largely  to  ornament  the 
room,  the  committee  are  indebted  to  A.  B.  Engstrom, 
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J.  M'Arann,  John  Robbins,  A.  Parker,  H.  M.  Zolli- 
koflfer,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  and  George  Reynolds. 
Published  by  order  of  llie  society, 

C.  Pickering,  JJec.  Sec'y. 


CULT1V.4T10N  OF  THE  HORSERADISH. 

In  the  aulumn,  when  Ihe  roots  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  select  all  the  small  side  roots  from  9  to  12 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  quill,  or  therea- 
bouts; tie  them  in  bunches,  and  preserve  them  in  a 
place  protected  from  the  frost,  during  the  winter. 
The  planting  is  commenced  in  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  April.  In  dry  weather,  divide  the  ground  into 
beds,  4  ft.  wide  (some  make  them  only  3  ft.  wide.) 
These  beds  are  with  me  raised  a  little  with  the  mold 
out  of  the  alleys,  so  that  tt.ey  are  about  a  couple  of 
inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides  next  the 
alleys.  With  a  woollen  cloth,  rub  off  all  the  lateral 
fibres  from  the  roots  above  described,  and  also  pare  off 
each  extremity,  so  that  the  wounds  may  be  fresh; 
then  plant  ihem  by  inserting  them  horizontally  into  the 
sides  of  the  elevated  beds,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  a 
quincuncial  manner,  so  that  the  bottom  part  of  the  root 
is  about  6  or  7  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  top, or 
crown  end  of  the  root,  stands  a  little  out  of  the  side  of  the 
bed,  remembering  that  the  roots  are  to  be  inclined  a 
little,  so  that  their  lower  extremity  is  rather  deeper 
than  their  upper.  In  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  some 
lime  in  July,  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  lateral 
fibres  of  each  root,  which  is  done  by  placing  the  foot 
on  the  lower  extremity,  and  carefully  lilting  the  root 
out  of  the  ground  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  This 
operation  is  performed  two  or  three  times  every  sum- 
mer. When  the  operation  is  over,  replace  the  roots 
as  before,  and  cover  them  with  mold.  The  roots  or 
fibres  which  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  main  root,  and 
not  disturbed  (for  the  operation  must  bo  done  careful- 
ly,) are  sufficient  to  nourish  the  plant.  In  the  third 
year,  the  roots  have  attained  their  full  size.  Laying 
the  roots  horizontally  has  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  easily  taken  out  of  the  ground  without  breaking; 
while  cutting  off  the  side  roots  makes  the  main  root 
grow  straight  and  thick.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  a 
bed  every  year. 


nXX  S  CE  1(1.  ANEO  U  S . 

Brief  Notice  of  Allegany  County,  in  Mary- 
land; its  J^atural  Advanlages  and' Resource!,  as 
well  for  Capitalists  as  for  European  Settlers  of 
tmall  means. 

No  part  of  our  country  has  been  more  benefited 
than  Allegany,  as  increasing  facilities  for  travelling 
and  transportation,  have  recently  brought  its  na- 
tural advantages  to  the  view  of  the  public.  So 
rapid,  in  fact,  is  now  the  developement  of  its  re- 
sources, that  they  have  become  prominent  objects 
of  attention,  with  men  of  capital  and  forecast;  and 
thus,  though  lands,  that  were  hitherto  considered 
almost  inaccessible,  have  risen  several  dollars  in 
the  acre;  there  yet  remains  open,  the  best  and 
safest  field  in  our  country  for  speculation  or  set- 
tlement. To  shew  that  nature  has  designed  for 
this  district  of  our  country,  a  vast  accumulation  of 
population  and  wealth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ad- 
vert for  a  moment  to  its  peculiarly  favourableposition, 
and  other  no  less  pregnant  circumstances.  Of  its  cli- 
mate, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  the  air  of 
the  Alleganies  there  is  a  pureness,  and  elasticity, 
that  by  removing  all  sense  of  oppression  from  tbe 
lungs,  exhilirates  the  spirits,  and  imparts  extraor- 
dinary vigor  to  the  frame.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  there  men  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  pursuing  the  bee  to  his  well  stored  hive, 
with  unfaltering  sight;  or  going  forth  with  their 
rifles,  to  add  with  never-failing  success,  a  buck,  or  a 
turkey,  to  their  store  of  provisions;  in  fact,  so  free 
is  the  country  from  all  diseases  of  climate,  and  such 


the  force  which  its  elastic  atmosphere  imparts  to  the 
constitution,  to  resist  other  causes  of  sickness,  that 
Physicians  may  be  said  to  owe  their  little  employ- 
ment, to  the  caswtlties  incident  to  hardy  labour,  and 
death  ensues  only — age,  accident,  or  the  grossest 
neglect  of  premonitory  symptoms. 

S'or  European  settlers  of  limited  means,  no  coun- 
try on  earth  holds  out  more  potent  inducements. 
It  is  not  overcharging  the  picture  to  say  of  it,  that 
It  is  literally  a  "land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
One  of  its  most  thriving,  wealthy,  and  respectable 
inhabitants,  is  a  Mr.  Staunton;  who,  but  a  few 
years  since,  went  there  with  no  means  nor  compa- 
nions but  a  horse  and  a  cow.     Ex  uno  omne  disces. 

What,  in  fact,  does  the  hardy  pioneer  re- 
quire, that  nature  has  not  here  thrown  in  profu- 
sion at  his  feet?  Boundless  glades  of  rich  prairie 
land,  afford  range  and  pasturage  incredibly  abundant 
and  nutritious,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
For  all  these  animals,  there  cannot  be  a  more  conge- 
nial country,  supplying  to  the  new  settlers,  at  once, 
and  almost  without  ettbrt,  meat,  clothing,  milk  and 
butter;  whilst  for  sugar,  he  has  but  to  strike  his  axe 
into  the  magnificent  maple  that  overshadows  his 
dwelling;  and  with  little  labour,  and  as  little  skill,  he 
can  manufacture  more  than  his  family  can  consume. 
Besides  the  sugar-yielding  maple,  the  county 
abounds  in  valuable  timber.  The  yellow  pine,  of 
immense  size,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  grows 
there,  as  is  remarkable,  in  the  richest  soil;  and  in 
"social  proximity"  with  the  oak,  the  hickory,  and 
the  chestnut;  and  it  may  be  added,  as  giving  ad- 
ditional value  to  this  resource,  that,  partially  as  the 
county  has  as  yet  been  explored,  inexhaustible  beds 
of  coal  and  iron  ore,  (those  two  minerals  that  above 
all  others  have  added  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
other  nations)  have  been  disclosed  in  Allegany;  and 
bountiful  Nature,  as  if  only  to  leave  some  scope  for 
art  and  industry,  has  provided  this  region  of  tim- 
ber, coal  and  iron,  with  numerous  waterfalls  of 
immense  power!  Here  then  is  presented  strong 
and  peculiar  temptations  to  the  capitalists  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  who  could  bring  with  them  that 
sort  of  experience,  skill,  and  operative  labour, 
which  is  demanded  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and 
which  always  yield  great  wealth  to  those  who  first 
employ  them  in  a  new  country  like  ours,  where,  for 
want  of  the  capital  required  to  create  such  estab- 
lishments, the  competition  must  for  ages  be  very 
limited. 

To  return  to  its  agricultural  productions,  which 
yield  at  once  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  afford 
certain  sources  of  increasing  fortune;  it  is  proper 
to  state  a  fact  that  may  not  be  generally  known; 
yet  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  relates  to  the  most 
valuable  of  all  culinary  products,  (one  capable  in 
itself  of  sustaining  a  people,)  that  no  soil,  not  even 
that  of  Ireland  itself,  produces  finer  potatoes  than 
Allegany  county;  and  for  oats,  so  remarkable  is 
their  quality,  that  they  are  specially  bought  up  as 
food  for  our  racehorses  when  in  training,  where  the 
object  is  known  to  be,  to  find,  in  the  smallest 
bulk,  the  greatest  proportion  of  nutritive  matter. 
Though  other,  and  valuable  fruits  of  cultivation, 
congenial  to  the  soil  of  Allegany,  might  be  dwell 
upon  with  interest  to  those  who,  from  obvious  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  kept  ignorant  of  the  great, 
but  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  advantages 
of  this  county:  we  will  here  only  advert  to  one 
more,  and  which  has  been  but  recently,  and  little 
attended  to;  but  which  alone  must  inevitably  es- 
tablish for  Allegany  that  pre-eminence,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  its  lands,  which  it  would  seem 
but  a  few  men  of  enterprise  and  discernment  have 
heretofore  anticipated.  The  valuable  discovery, 
here  alluded  to  is,  its  well  ascertained  adaptation  to 
the  growth  of  tobacco,  of  the  very  finest  quality.  By 
actual  and  recent  inquiry  of  the  public  Inspector, 
and  of  those  to  whom  the  Allegany  county  tobacco 
is  consigned  in  this  market,  it  is  found  that  from 


no  part  of  America  is  that  article  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, of  a  quality  superior,  if  equal  to  that  which 
is  sold  here  by  a  few  of  its  planters;  who  have  found 
in  it  alone  the  means  of  rnr eting  their  purchases, 
and  of  adding  rapidly  to  their  landed  estates.  The 
leaf  is  of  the  finest  texture,  between  a  light  brown 
and  red,  much  in  demand  for  the  wrappers  of  segars; 
whereof  the  body  is  made  of  an  article  ofinferior  de- 
scription. The  planter  has  but  to  kill  the  foliage  by 
girdling  the  tree,  and  to  plant  and  plough  his  ground, 
gathering  from  the  acre  from  800  to  1,000  lbs.  that 
yield  readily  in  our  market  from  $10  to  ^18  per 
hundred;  so  that  the  produce  of  a  single  acre,  will 
often  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  from  filty  to  one 
hundred.  By  wagons,  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  Baltimore,  has  been  ^1.25  per  hundred  pounds; 
the  operation  being  even  then  one  of  great  profit 
to  the  agriculturist.  How  rapid  then  must  be  his 
gains  when  that  expense  shall  have  been  reduced 
by  the  rail  road  to  four  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  the 
maximum  which  the  charter  allows  to  be  charged 
by  the  rail  road  company.  Planters  might  be  nam- 
ed, now  engaged  in  the  culture  of  this  commodity, 
who  are  meeting  the  conditions  of  their  purchase 
of  large  tracts,  with  the  proceeds  of  their  tobacco 
crop  alone;  and  specimens  of  the  growth  of  the 
present  year  may  be  seen  at  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change, and  at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer, 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  its  quality  is  of 
the  very  finest  description,  fitted  to  supply  a  de- 
mand both  peculiar  and  extensive. 

With  a  climate  then,  indisputably  healthy,  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree;  with  cheap  land  so  fer- 
tile that  flocks  and  herds  innumerable  may  be  fat- 
tened on  its  spontaneous  growth;  yielding  flax, 
hemp,  wool,  oats,  potatoes  and  tobacco,  of  the  very 
finest  kind;  with  immeasurable  abundance  of  meat, 
milk,  and  butter — with  sugar  exuding  from  every 
maple,  and  honey  dripping  from  almost  every  hol- 
low tree — watered  by  rivulets  alive  with  the  finest 
trout;— where  with  a  load  of  powder  and  a  rifle  ball,  a 
fat  turkey  or  a  haunch  of  venison  may  be  provided 
for  every  day's  repast — where  copious  streams  of 
water  for  manufactures  flow  through  forests  of  gi- 
gantic timber,  and  beds  of  coal  and  iron — with  a 
free  government,  and  almost  without  taxes;  what 
remains  to  ensure  for  it  a  population  teeming  and 
vigorous,  in  health  and  numbers.''  The  only  thing 
that  was  required,  is  being  supplied  by  the  natural 
progress  of  time  and  of  internal  improvements.  It 
is  becoming  better  known  by  being  made  more  acces- 
sible. With  ways  and  means,  by  roads  and  canals, 
rapidly  multiplying  and  improving,  to  connect  it 
with  a  city  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  market  well  adapted  to  the  consumption 
and  export  of  her  native  productions;  Allegany  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  realizing  the  highly  profitable  re- 
sults that  must  ever  spring  from  the  union  of  the 
most  valuable  products  of  the  forest;  tlie  mines 
and  the  plough;  easy  access  to  purchasers  of 
capital;  and  the  highest  elevation  and  healthiness 
of  climate.  In  point  of  time,  which  is  money,  and 
of  actual  cost  of  transportation,  her  heaviest  com- 
modities will  soon  be  brought  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  an  hour,  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
Baltimore.  There  is  finally  no  extravagance  in 
the  anticipation,  that  in  ten  years  from  this  date, 
the  glades  of  Allegany  will  become  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  valetudinarian  and  of  the  man  of  lei- 
sure and  fortune;  who  will  seek  in  the  mountain 
air,  the  cheapest  restorative  of  health — the  most 
fruitful  fields  of  recreative  amusement;  and  the 
surest  fund  for  investments,  that  must  as  certainly 
accumulate,  as  the  "sparks  fly  upwards."  One  word 
to  its  present  inhabitants — Let  your  axes  and  your 
ploughs  be  busy  in  making  roads;  leave  all  the  rest 
to  Providence,  and  he  will  consummate  the  high 
destiny  he  has  in  store  for  yourselves  and  those 
who  are  to  follow  you. 

A  Disinterested  Obsbrter. 
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Prices  Ciirrcnt  in  JYew  york,  December  1. 

£e€swax,  yellow,  13  a  20.     CoHoji,  New  Orleana,  .11 

a  13;  Upland,  .lOJ  a  .13;    Alabama,  .11  a  .13.     Cotlon 

Bagji7ig-,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .21i;  Flax,  .  13  a  .14^     Flax, 

American,  .7  a  .8.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, a  13.25; 

rough,  12.75  o  13.00.     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.25a ; 

Canal,  6.3"  a  6.56;  Bait.    How'd  st.  6.62  a  ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6. SI  a ;  country,  6.10  a  6.25;  Alesand'a, 

6.62  0  6.75;  Fredricks'g,  6.25  a ;   Peters'g,  new, 

a  6.25;  Rye  flour,  4.75  a  ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.87  a  4.00,  per  hhd.  13.00  a .     Groin,  Wheat, 

North,  1.30  a ;  Vir.  1.30  a  1.35;  Rye,  North,  .83  a 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .88  u  .90;    Barley, a    75; 

Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  49;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.12J  a  8.50;  prime,  5.124  "  5.25;  cargo,  a 

J    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.00  a  14.50,  prime,  10.75  a 

14.00;  Lard,  .8J  a  .9. 

FLOWERS. 
Just  received  at  tlie  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  "A  Treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
different  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  and  of  Green-house 
Plants  kept  in  rooms,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  table  of 
the  Linnaean  classes  of  botany,  with  their  order  and 
examples."     Price  50  cents. 

JENNIES  WANTED. 

A  gentleman  wants  one  Jenny  or  more,  and  will  pay 
a  fair  price  for  first  rate  animals  of  the  kind,  but 
no  others  will  answer  his  purpose.  Any  person  hav- 
ing such  to  dispose  of  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  ad- 
dressing I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Dec.  7.     2t American  Farmer  OlBce. 

RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store.  Price,  124  cents  each;  $1.25  per  dozen;  or  $S 
per  hundred.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  OtSce  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  $1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  earlv  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

"SHAKER  GARDP:N  SEEDS." 

The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers,  at  New  LelDanon,  N.  Y.  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  celebrated  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  He  has  this  day  received  direct  from  the  So- 
ciety, 14  boxes,  each  comprising  an  assortment,  more 
or  less  extensive  according  to  its  size.  Of  these  a 
pari  arc  small  "Family  boxes,"  containing  a  quantity 
suitable  for  a  common  garden,  with  a  list  of  contents 
annexed.  The  character  of  these  seeds  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  recommendation.  Apply  at  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
vert-street.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nov    16. 

SILKWORM  EGGS  WANTED. 

Wanted   at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and   Seed 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk- 
Avorm  Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS.OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  lor  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  $27.  14  inch 
at  $45.  16  inch  at  $55.  20  inch  at  $75.  The  small- 
est (price  $27)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  follov/ing  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting:  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 

Sinclair  &  Moore,  Bait.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  ^20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $7.50,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


FOX  &,  BORLAND'S  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  subscriber  presents  to  the  public,  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  fiom  James  Sykes,  Esq.  to  whom  he 
had  forwarded  one  of  his  threshing  machines,  (on  Fox 
&  Borland's  principle)  to  get  out  bis  crop  with,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  merits.  Having  received  very 
flattering  accounts  of  their  performance  from  various 
sources,  he  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for  them,  to 
furnish  the  machine  with  or  without  the  horse  power, 
the  latter  he  would  prefer,  if  his  customers  could  furn- 
ish themselves  with  suitables  horse  powers. — Those 
wishing  to  obtain  these  machines  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, should  loose  no  time  in  forwarding  their  orders. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Eastman:  Sykesville,  A'br.  28,  1832. 

Sir, — Your  threshing  machine  would  have  left  here  this 
morning  but  for  the  neglect  of  my  overseer;  I  will 
myself  attend  to  putting  it  upon  the  car  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  consider  it  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  threshing  machine  which  has  come 
under  my  observation,  and  I  have  seen  and  used 
several. 

On  Saturday  last,  I  got  out  a  lick  of  oats,  running 
the  machine  four  hours  and  two  minutes;  upon  clean- 
ing and  measuring  the  oats  found  them  to  measure  192 
bushels,  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  hour. 
Yesterday  I  threshed  two  stacks  of  wheal,  having  the 
machine  in  opperation  five  hours  eleven  minutes,  (6  h. 
11  m.)  on  cleaning  and  measuring  the  wheat  to-day; 
find,  113  bushels;  averaging  upwards  of  20  bushels  per 
hour,  the  straw  of  the  wheat  very  long;  this  machine 
is  very  simple,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
threshes  very  clean. 

I  feel  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance  of  your 
macliine,  that  1  intend  to  get  one  next  season,  although 
I  have  one  of  another  plan,  considering  yours  decidedly 
more  safe  than  any  other. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,        JAMES  SYKES. 


CHOICE  DEVON  STOCK. 

I  have  for  sale,  for  a  celebrated  breeder,  the  follow- 
ing choice  animals,  at  prices  annexed.  They  are  all 
pure  and  full  bred,  and  liave  not  before  been  offered  for 
sale.  Such  an  opportunity  seldom  occurs  for  procur- 
ing first  rate  stock. 

Two  BULLS  and  six  HEIFERS,  of  various  ages  less 
than  one  year  at  $50  to  75  each. 

Two  HEIFERS  about  two  years  old,  $75  and  80. 

Several  older  COWS,  in  calf  by  a  fuU  bred  bull,  $100 
to  125  each. 

One  FULL  BRED  BULL,  three  years  old,  a  fine 
animal,  $150.     Address  M.HITCHCOCK, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


BiVZ.TIiaORZ:  frxces  citxibent. 


Baltimore  Market. — We  have  scarcely  a  shade  of 
variation  to  notice  in  any  article  of  produce.  The 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  continues  at  $6.12, 
and  the  store  price  of  both  that  and  city  mills  remain 
as  before.  Both  wheat  and  corn  are  coming  in  freely. 
New  corn  varies  in  price  according  to  dryness. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  S.OO  a  S.OO;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery.sui table f or  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a 20. 00.— Fine  yellow 

18.00a  26.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(iO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  435  hhds.Md. ;  19  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  3  hhds.  Vir.— total  457  hhds. 

Floor— best  white  wheal  family  J6. 75  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.182  o  6.25;    city  mills,  6.00  a ; 

city  mills  extra6.124  a  6. 25; Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;- 

ijRAiK,bestred  wheat,  I.16al.20;    while  do  1.20o  1.25; 

—Corn,  old,  76  a  80,  new  60  a  65; R»e,    71  a  73 

—Oats,  40  a  43. — Beans,  76  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seed  7.00a  7.50 Timotht, —  a— Or. 

CHARS    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  a  874-Lucerne  —  aS'if,  lb.— 
BARLEY.-Fi.AXSEEr  1.60  0 1 .62-CoTTON .  Va .  Sal  IJ-Lou 
9  a  13— Alab.  8  a.l2-Tenn..9  a.  11;  N  .Car.  S  n  .12— 
Upland  10  a  124-Whisket,  hhds.  1st  p.  S3  n  — ;  in  bbls. 

34(1  344 Wool.  If  asfterf.  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

o  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  thref  quarters  do. 
33  a  33;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;  quarter  do  16al8;conimon,  I6al8 
Hemp, Russia, ton, $205  a  215;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7c  lb.  waler-rotted,7  a  8c. — Feathers,  374  a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  2.00a ,  ground,   1.50  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  Ion,  26.00  a  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 

75.00  a 85. 00 Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  a  5.50— 

Oak  wood,  4.00  a 4.50;  Hickory,  5.60  n  6.00;  Pine,2.25. 
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Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  foUowmg  persons  are  authoriseil  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Aowri- 
au  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  B.  Russell,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

New-  Yorl;,  J.  H.  Gourlic,  at  the  Post  Office. 

Di.  F  J  ,  .  ■  C  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  80  Cticstnut  street, 

Ph,ladelfh,a,  |  g  j.  F„}mutb,  Marble  Covert. 

Wasli,ngton,  D.  C.  j  g^^,^  j^  {.„ 

Peterslmrs,  Va.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Ralet^li,  N,.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Cnmiicn,  S.  C.  F.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

Kew  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean. 

A'rtsAwHc,  Ten.  Eichbaum  &  Norvell 

Nalclic^,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Por(  Gi'ftsow,  Mis.  Passmore  Hoones. 

Sidcn,  N.  J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

General  Jizentfor  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Brenan. 


g:^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  BcsoiEfs  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets, 
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"iriHJiss  s'i^aicss. 


B/ltimork.Fridat,  Decembf.r  14,  1832. 


AMr.BicAB  Silk. — We  are  indebted  to  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, Es<).  for  llie  opporlnnity  of  examining  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  scwinsf  silk,  made  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  S.  by  D.  C. 
Wcllace,  Esq.  of  Cincinnati.  The  specimens  are  a 
part  of  the  parcel  of  silk  to  which  a  premium  was 
awarded  by  the  Ajjricollural  Society,  of  Wayne  coun- 
ty, in  October  last,  and  are  decidedly  the  best  we 
have  seen  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  reeling-, 
twisting,  coloring  and  finish,  are  ^^qual  to  the  best 
foreign  pruduclion.  Indeed,  wi  seldop-  meet  with 
foreign  silk  that  will  compare  with  these  specimens, 
as  to  evenness  and  sy-ength;  and  as  to  coloring,  they 
are  not  often  excelled. 

Mr.  Wallace  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
that  if  filatures  were  established  in  the  western  coun- 


try the  raiding  of  silk  would  soon  become  one  of  the 

usual  employments  of  the  people.     On  this  subject  ]  to  the  mutilating  sysleui,  independently  altogether  of 


form,  having  an  expansion  of  lop  from  five-and-twpn- 
tv  to  eiglit-and-twenty  feet,  with  boughs  descending 
to  within  lliree  or  four  feet  of  the  ground.  Such  a 
tree  we  may  consider  as  a  very  handsome  subject, 
and  such  as  has  frequently  been  removed  at  this 
place. 

'Having  prepared  the  roots,  according  to  Lord  Fit/,- 
hardlng's  method,  three  or  four  years  before,  and 
taken  them  up  as  well  as  he  can,  perhaps,  seven  feet 
out  from  the  stem,  (which,  according  to  Marshall,  is 
well  rooted  for  its  height,*)  we  will  suppose  that  this 
planter  then  proceeds  to  lighten  and  lop  the  top,  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  as  the  same  intelligent  writer  re- 
commends, "to  the  ability  of  the  roots."  We  will, 
moreover,  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  deals  mercifully 
with  this  beautiful  tree,  and  cuts  away  only  a  half, 
or  a  third  part  of  its  boughs,  and  thus  transfers  it  to 
its  new  situation.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
may  presume,,  that  some  props  or  fastenings,  whether 
of  wood  or  cordage,  may  be  requisite,  especially  about 
the  equinox,  to  preserve,  the  tree  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion.    Now,  will  not  all  the  evils,  ascribed  by  Miller 


we  have  ol'ten  expressed  our  views,  and  the  more  we 
have  reflected  on  it  the  more  firmly  are  we  convinced 
of  their  correctness:  before  filatures  can  be  erected 
there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw  material  to 
operate  on;  as  soon  as  there  is  a  supply  of  cocoons, 
there  will  be  filatures  to  work  them  up.  It  cannot 
surely,  be  expected  that  filatures  will  be  erected  be- 
fore they  have  any  thing  lo  work  upon!  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  manufactory  being  established  before  the 
raw  material  was  obtainable?  Let  the  people  of  the 
west  go  lo  work  and  produce  cococjns,  and  they  will 
'  very  soon  find  filatures  enough  to  work  them  up. 


The  Pl.\nter's  Guidf.. — We  have  read  the  book 
of  Sir  Henry   Steuart  on   transplanting  trees,  with 
some  degree  of  attention,  and  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
add  our  testimony  in  its  favor.     So  far  as  our  experi- 
ence in   the   transplanting  of  trees  has  gone,  it  has 
been  entirely  confirmatory   of  the  theory  and  princi- 
ples of  Sir  H.  Steuart.     His  theory  is,  that  trees  of 
any  age  and  size  may  be   transplanted,  provided  they 
be  not  deprived  of  any  pari  of  their  tops  or  roots;  and 
that,  if  thus  preserved   entire,  their  failing  lo  grow 
will  be  attributable  to  other  causes  than  age  and  size, 
such  as  removal  from  the  shelter  of  the  forest  to  llie 
exposure  of  ihe  open   field,  &c.     The  principles  on 
which  he  founds  his  theory  are,  that  the  sap  is  taken 
up  by  the  small  fibrous  roots, conveyed  to  the  stem  of 
the  tree  by  the  large  roots,   lo  the  branches  by  the 
stem  and  to  Ibe  leaves  by  ihe  branches;  that  it  is  ela- 
borated by  the  leaves  into  nutritive  matter,  that  this 
nutritive  matter  descends  by   another  set  of  vessels 
through  the  branches  and  stem  to  the  roots,  supplying 
the  several  parts  of  the  tree  in  its  way  down,  and  fi- 
nally the  roots,  each  w  ith  their  respective  portions  of 
food.     Consequently,  that  to  deprive  the  tree  of  any 
of  its  roots,  is   lo  cot  off  a  supply  of  the  material  of 
food,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  roots  taken  away; 
and  to  cut  off  any  of  the  branches  is  to  deprive  it  of  a 
portion  of  its  laboratory   of  food;  hence,  that   when 
both  roots  and  branches  are  pruned  away,  the   tree 
must  necessarily  be  deprived   of  nourishment  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  pruning.     This  appears  to 
be  a  very  brief  outline  of  this  part  of  Sir  Henry's  theo- 
ry and  principles,  though  not  repeated  in   his  words. 
The  following  extract  from   the  work   will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Sir  Henry: — The  "mutilating  method"  is  that  usual- 
ly resorted  to  of  pruning  branches  and  roots;  the  "pre- 
servative method,"  the  one  recommended  by  the  au- 
thor:— 

'We  will  suppose  that  a  planter,  according  to  the 
mutilating  method,  is  to  remove,  to  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, a  tree  eightand-twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  girth,  (or  fourteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter) at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  We  will  suppose  fur- 
ther, that  it  displays   the  most  perfect  syii^metry  of 
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picturesque  considerations,  soon  begin  to  assail  it? 
Having  the  roots  and  lop  (which  are  both  conservative 
orn^ans.)  curtailed  and  injured  at  one  and  the  same 
tune,  the  supply,  not  less  than  the  preparation  of  the 
sap,  is  completely  impeded.  From  the  obvious  want 
of  leaves  sufficient  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and  the  equal- 
ly striking  want  of  branches  lo  communicate  nourish- 
ment to  the  stem,  and  ultimately  to  the  roots,  the 
whole  tree  in  most  instances  becomes  stwn'ed  and 
paralyzed.  Pale  and  yellowish  tints  supply  the  place 
of  a  deep  and  healthful  verdure  of  foliage,  and  the 
larger  boughs,  as  well  as  the  light  spray,  gradually 
decay  and  drop  oflT.  Even  in  cases  which  are  the 
most  eminently  successful,  and  where  the  tree  fortu- 
nately escapes  these  mischances,  fifteen  years,  as  F 
conceive  it,  in  the  best  English  climates,  and  twenty 
and  five-and-twenty,  at  least,  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  in  Scotland,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  replace  the 
amputations  with  fresh  w'oud,  and  lo  restore  the  tree 
lo  its  natural  health  and  strength. 

'Wlial,  we  may,  ask,  have  now  become  of  its  fine 
symmetry  of  form,  its  characteristic  and  ample  top, 
"its  happy  surface  (as  Gilpin  expresses  it,)  for  catch- 
ing great  masses  of  light?"  What  also  has  become 
of  the  fair  promise,  which  before  removal  it  held  out, 
of  enduring  vigor,  and  of  sound  and  healthy  wood? 
All  these  aie  gone,  as  Miller  truly  stales;  all  are  ut- 
terly annihilated,  by  the  rude  assaults  of  the  axe, 
which  has  left  no  trace  remaining  of  their  existence! 
The  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
species,  which  mainly  reside  in  the  top,  have  disap- 
peared also  by  the  same  process:  For  even  when 
such  trees  do  succeed,  and  acquire  the  formal  and 
bush  like  head,  common  to  all  that  are  removed  after 
the  mutilating  method,  "It  is  seldom,"  as  Pontey  ob- 
serves, "that  they  harmonize  with  any  thing  about 
them."t  On  compaiiiig  them  wiih  plants  raised  from 
the  nursery,  of  the  seed,  we  perceive  but  a  small 
saving  of  time  in  favor  of  this  system:  Yet  it  is  lime 
saved  with  the  infliction  of  such  evils,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  such  advantages,  as  to  render  it  any  thing  but 
desirable  lo  the  planter  of  la-te. 

'On  the  other  hand,  we  will  suppose  the  same  plant- 
er lo  transfer  a  tree  of  similar  descrl  plion  and  dimensions, 
to  a  situation  of  similar  exposure,  but  according  to  the 
preservative  method.  This  tree,  being  a  subject  of 
uncommon  beauty,  as  above  described,  and  having  a 
head  of  more  than  five  and-twenly  feet  broad,  strong 
roots  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  of  a  side  (instead  of 
seven,)  are  taken  up  witli  it,  together  with  abun- 
dance of  the  minutest  fibres,  after  a  peculiar  method, 
lo  be  explained  in  the  sequel  Instead  of  lopping  and 
defacing  the  top  and  side  liranches,  the  whole  are  left 
untouched,  and  their  fine  symmetry  is  preserved  en- 


tire. Transportation  of  ihe  Iree  to  its  deslined  site 
then  follows:  where,  after  being  replanted  according 
lo  a  peculiar  method  also,  productfve  of  stability  in 
an  pxlraordinary  degree,  it  is  found  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  wind,  on  the  simplest  principles,  namely,  the 
acquired  steadfastness  of  the  stem,  and  the  length  and 
distribution  of  the  roots,  added  lo  the  balance  of  an 
extensive  lop,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow. 

'During  the  first  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
abundantly  upwards,  if  no  severe  frosts  supervene,  to 
cut  down  the  slender  spray  of  the  top,  not  a  branch 
or  a  twig  is  found   to  decay;     The  sap   ascends,  by 
means  of  adequate  root?,  in  a   sufficient  quantity  for 
the  support  of  both,  and  for  enabling  the  leaves  to 
perform    their   elaborating    functions.     'I'lie   leaves, 
therefore,  though  for  obvious  reasons  of  a  lesser  size, 
and  sometimes  a  lighter  color  than  usual,  during  the 
first  season,  itniversally  clothe  evry  part.    After  the 
first,  or,  at  all  tveiils,  after  the  second  year,  under 
common  circumstances,  the  deep  hu^  of  health,  and 
the  fulness  of  leaf,'  w-hich  the  tree  foimerly  displayed, 
again  returned;  and,  while  its  foliuge  glitters  in  the 
sunshine,  or  floats  on  the  breeze,  no  eye  can  distin- 
guish whether  it  has  been   two  years  or  forty  in  its 
new  situation.     Piclurcs(|ue  effect  or  shelter,  as  the 
planter's  object  chances  to  be,  is  in  this  way  obtained 
from  the  first:  But  no  planter  of  experience  will  ex- 
pect shoots  of  much  consequence  to  appear,  until  the 
tree  be  established   in   the  ground.     'I'his,  of  course, 
requires  four  or  five  years,  at  least  in  the  climate  of 
Scotland;  after  which,  it  usually   shoots  forth  with 
vigor;  and,  the  longer  it  staiuh,  according  to  the  pre- 
servative system,  it  will  shoot  with  ihe  greater  vigor, 
as  the  experience  of  more   llian   thirty  years  has  in- 
contestibly  proved.     By   this  siatement,  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  system  in  question  has,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  power  of  saving,  and  in  some  sort  of  antici- 
pating/i.rti/  years  of  the  life  of  man;  a  large  portion, 
in  any  view,  of  that  uncertain  po-sessiou:  and  thus, 
by  following  such  a  system,  the   immediate  and  full 
effect  of  wood  is  at  once  procured  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, as  shall  be  made  apparent  in  the  sequel. 

'In  this  view  of  the  two  methods,  1  am  not  conscious 
to  myself  of  having  exaggerated  the  evils,  or  cinceal- 
ed  any  of  the  advantages,  atlendar.t  on  the  mutilating 
system;  at  least,  if  the  opinions  of  Miller,  Marshall, 
Pontey,  and  other  skilful  planters  and  phytologists  be 
well  founded.  Should  any  of  my  readers  conceive, 
that  1  have  too  highly  culored  the  delineation  of  the 
preservative,  let  them  do  me  the  honor  to  visit  this 
place,  and  judge  for  themselves.  Which  of  the  two 
methods  is  deserving  of  the  preference,  I  leave  lo  the 
decision  of  the  impartial.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  add  that,  as  I  write  chielly  for  the  practical,  not 
for  Ihe  speculative  improver,  probably  those  planters 
will  be  found  lo  judge  most  candidly,  in  this  compe- 
tition between  the  systems,  who  have  themselves  tried 
the  pructice  of  the  art.' 


•Kural  Ornament,  Vol.  i.  p.  367. 
t  Rural  Improver,  p.  87. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Maricet,  Oct.  23. 
The  sales  of  cotton  last  week,  were  on  a  limited 
scale,  14,900  bales  having  found  buyers,  including 
2)0  Sea  Islands  at  Ilia  20d.;  40  stained,  84  a  10; 
6,300  Upland,  6  5-8  a  7  7-8;  2,530  Orleans,  6  5-8  a 
9;  :3.190  Alabama,  G  5-8  a  7  5  8. 

There  was  a  fair  business  done  in  wheat  last  week, 
with  an  advance  of  2s  a  3s  per  quarter,  but  the  market 
was  heavy  lu-dav,  and  lower  prices  submitted  to  by 
those  who  would  sell.  There  are  buyers  of  sour 
flour,  in  bond,  at  1.5s  Gd,  bul  holders  ask  I63  per  bar- 
I  rel.  Tobacco  is  steady,  and  about  250  hhds.  taken 
last  week. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  more  activity,  but  these  did  not  continue,  and 
it  was  evident  that  consumers  purchased  from  neces- 
sity, not  choice,  although  able  to  do  so  on  rather  bet- 
ter terms. 
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AGRXCUIiTURi:- 


Observations  on  the  Emplovment  op  Salt, 

In  Agriculture  and  Horlicullure,  with  Directions  for 
its  jl])]>lication.  Founded  on  Practice.  By  Cuth- 
BERT  VV^iLLTAM  JoH^fso^', ^7((/io)-  of"An  Essciy  on 
the  Uses  of  Salt  for  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
purposes,  ^-c." 

In  the  year  1820,  when  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  first  generally  excited  to  the  impulicy  of  the  salt 
tax,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  I  published  an 
Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  in  Agriculture,  wliich  has 
since  been  reprinted  with  many  valuable  additional 
testimonials,  especially  those  of  another  valued  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  of  New  Cross,  the  author 
of  the  "Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis."  But  as  it 
has  been  often  repeated  to  me,  that  the  farmer  has  lit- 
tle time  for  the  perusal  of  long  statements,  I  now  of- 
fer to  him  a  few  observations  which  shall  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  brevity;  being  most  anxious  that  so  valu- 
able a  substance  may  be  made  known  to,  and  employ- 
ed by,  the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the  most  scien- 
tific agriculturists. 

I  implore,  therefore,  the  old  English  farmer's  at- 
tention to  the  few  following  facts,  for  the  sake,  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  our  country;  and  if  he  shall  be 
led  to  try  the  very  sinrillest  expprinipnt  with  lhi>  sub- 
stance, (and  an  acre  may  now  be  manured  with  it  for 
ten  shillings,)  attending  carel'ully  to  the  directions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him;  he  will  enrich  not 
only  himself,  but  the  country  which  gave  us  birth. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  widely  dift'used 
presence  of  salt,  or  upon  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  it, 
with  which  our  country  is  endowed:  all  waters — all 
soils  contain  large  or  small  traces  of  it;  and  there  have 
not  been  wanting  some  philosophers  who  have  con- 
tended tliat  even  rain  water  contains  coinmon  salt;  but 
they  have  perhaps  mistaken  one  cause  for  another; 
they  have  given  as  a  chemical  fact,  that  which  may 
be  in  reality  a  mechanical  eft'ect;  the  spray  of  the  sea 
having,  during  storms,  been  carried  even  l-.;0  miles 
inland,  as  M.  Loewenhoek,  a  Dutch  philosopher,  has 
very  well  demonstrated. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  salt  could  not  have 
remained  long  unnoticed  or  uneinployed;  its  inhabit- 
ants must  have  soon  remarked  that  the  animal  tribes 
had  a  strong  predilection  for  this  saline  mineral;  as 
even  the  thoughtless  savages  of  North  America  make 
the  observation,  that  near  to  their  salt  licks,  their 
game  always  abounds;  and  the  Laplanders,  to  this 
day,  bring  their  reindeer  periodically  to  the  sea  side, 
for  the  Sole  purpose  of  drinking  the  salt  water. 

The  briefness  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  often  and  very  justly  been  regretted. 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  another  object  for  this  feeling, 
the  short  account  given  of  the  healing  by  Elisha,  of 
the  waters  ,of  Jericho,  by  means  of  salt.  (2  Kings, 
chap.  ii.  verses  19,  22) 

It  was  the  universal  custom  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions, to  irrigate  their  lands;  and  if  the  waters  in  the 
neiglibourhood  were  unfit  for  this  purpose,  the  soil, 
from  the  hfat  of  the  climate,  was  rendered  unproduc 
tive.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Jericho, 
and  to  heal  them,  Elisha  threw  in  salt.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  tjuantity  added,  could, in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  have  had  no  influence;  whether  he  directed 
it  to  be  often  repeated,  is  not  stated,  nor  is  it  material 
as  regards  the  observations  I  have  to  make  upon  it. 

The  agent  employed  in  these  miracles  had  usually 
a  typical  meaning,  or  conveyed  useful  instruction — 
thus,  when  Moses  healed  the  waters  of  Marah,  (Exo- 
dus, chap.  XV.  verse  25,)  he  threw  in  the  branch  of  a 
tree;  which,  although  we  are  not  told  so  there,  yet 
afterwards  is  said  (Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.  verse 
5,)  to  have  been  done  lo  inform  the  people  of  its  sana- 
tive qualities. 

Salt  had  been  held  up  as  the  cause  of  barrenness, 
and  had  been  sown  by   Abimilech,   with  that  typical 


representation,  over  the  ruins  of  Sechem,  (Judges, 
chap.  ix.  verse  4,  5;)  it  was  now  employed  perhaps 
as  a  means  of  conveying  the  information,  that  in  small 
quantities  it  produced  a  very  difierent  effect.  I  have 
thus  early  been  induced  to  remark  upon  observations 
in  the  Old  Testament,  because  I  know  that  these,  the 
earliest  notices  of  salt  being  applied  to  land,  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  are  very  justly  looked 
upon,  by  him.  as  volumes  from  whosestatements  there 
is  no  appeal. 

That  salt  was  very  early  applied  as  a  manure  in  the 
east,  we  have  abundant  testimony.  "Salt,"  said  our 
Saviour,  in  one  of  the  addresses  to  his  disciples,  "is 
good:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  seasoned?  it  is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  twr 
yet  for  the  dunghill,  but  men  cast  it  out."  (St.  Luke, 
chap.  xiv.  verse  34.) 

What  was  meant  by  salt  losing  its  savour,  has  puz- 
zled even  some  of  that  school  whom  Sou  they  has, 
more  emphat;cally  than  poetically,  denominated  tlie 
Satanic.  Mr.  Maundrel,  however,  in  hiajourney  to 
Jerusalem,  has  cleared  up,  in  some  degree,  the  mys- 
tery; for  it  appears  that  there  is  found  in  Syria,  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  fossil  or  rock  salt,  which,  in  progress  of 
time,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  though  lo  all  appearance 
as  crystalline  as  ever,  loses  almost  entirely  its  taste, 
except  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lumps.  How  this  is 
eflfected,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  explain;  for  it  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis,  but  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  salts;  for  in- 
stance, crystallized  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and 
common  salt:  the  first  quite  tasteless,  and  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water;  it  would  consequently  be  very  little 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  dew,  rain,  &c.  but  the  com- 
mon salt  would,  in  moist  situations,  readily  dissolve 
away,  leaving  the  remaining  mass  little  altered  in 
appearance;  its  savour  would  be  gone,  and  the  residu- 
al sulphate  of  lime  little  fitted  either  for  the  land  or 
the  dunghill. 

In  the  works  of  the  early  writers  upon  rural  af- 
fairs, we  find  little  notice  of  salt  as  an  agricultural 
agent.  Virgil  reprobates  a  salt  soil;  for  he  had  proba- 
bly observed,  that  where  the  sea  overflowed  its  usual 
boundaries,  vegetation  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  poet  paused  not  to  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  any  other  manure  been  applied  in  a 
similar  excess — tijr  instance,  if  an  ocean  of  chalk  and 
water  had  inundated  the  same  land,  and  the  suspicion 
that  a  small  quantity  might  have  quite  an  opposite 
tendency,  was  an  idea  too  refined  even  for  the  court  of 
Augustus.  He  says,  however,  that  it  must  not  be  a 
salt  soil;  and  in  that  conclusion  every  one  will  agree 
with  him.  He  commends  the  use  of  salt  for  cattle 
very  highly;  as  does  Cato,  the  earliest  of  the  writers 
upon  rural  affairs,  whose  writings  have  escaped  us. 
Cato  says,  "sprinkle  your  best  straw  with  salt,  then 
to  serve  it  for  hay!" 

Lord  Bacon,  who  died  in  1626,  recommends  its  use 
for  the  garden. 

Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  in  1658,  bears  testimony  to  its 
value  for  grass  lands. 

Frederic  Hoflfman,  in  1742,  and  Dr.  Brownrigg,  in 
1748,  celebrated  its  importance  as  a  condiment  lor 
cattle. 

Amid,  therefore,  such  an  almost  universal  convic- 
tion of  men  of  all  ages  and  countries,  as  to  the  value 
of  salt  in  agriculture,  it  may  be  perhaps  inquired, 
why  its  general  use  has  been  so  much  prevented?  one 
reason  is  sufficient  in  reply  to  such  an  apparent  ob- 
jection. 

From  the  days  of  King  William  the  Third  to  the 
year  1824,  salt  had  been  burthened  with  an  increasing 
tax,  hampered  with  restrictions,  overwhelmed  with 
prohibitions:  but  still,  in  spite  of  these  burthens,  the 
use  of  salt  in  agriculture  never  entirely  ceased. 
Every  ostler  knew  that  it  was  good  for  his  horses. 
The  farmers  of  the  west  of  England  still  used  sea 
sand,  as  their  ancestors  did  before  them;  for  that  was 
not  under  the  control  of  the  excisemen — that  could 
not  be  warehoused. 


The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padstow  Har- 
bour annually  employ  nearly  54,000  single-horse  cart 
loads  of  sea  sand,  and  they  are  so  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  this  salted  sand,  that  they  prefer,  sajrs 
Dr.  Paris,  "sending  four  or  five  miles  to  the  shore  to 
obtain  this  calcareous  sand,  which  has  salt  in  it,  al- 
though, at  much  less  expense,  they  might  procure 
drifted  sand,  which  does  not  contain  salt,  at  their  owa 
doors."  (Johnson's  Essay  on  Salt,  page  30,  second 
edition.) 

Some  farmers  feel  a  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  salt  can  be  a  manure;  but  let  such  be  assured 
that  almost  all  the  most  valuable  manures  are  actually 
salts. 

Need  the  intelligent  farmer  be  told,  that  chalb 
(carbonate  of  lime)  is  known  by  every  chemist  to  be 
a  salt,  and  must  he  be  told  that'gypsum  (sulphate  of 
lime)  is  another  salt? 

The  fate  of  gypsum  well  illustrates  the  progress 
made  and  making  by  salt  as  a  manure  in  this  country. 
When  gypsum  was  first  proposed  as  a  manure,  it  was 
at  first  laughed  at  and  ridiculed,  especially  by  those 
who  knew  least  of  its  properties  and  powers;  and  then 
it  was  used  for  every  thing  and  for  every  crop,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  remonstrancesof  it?  early  advocates,  who 
warned  the  agriculturist  that  it  operated  only  as  a  di- 
rect food  for  some  plants,  and  that  only  three  com- 
monly cultivated  grasses  contained  it  in  sensible  pro- 
portions— Lucern,  sainfoin,  and  red  clover,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  turnip.  The  failure,  therefore,  of 
gypsum,  in  the  first  instance,  was  general  and  com- 
plete; time,  however,  enlightened  its  enemies,  for 
time  polishes  even  a  block  of  granite,  and  gypsum  is 
now  generally  and  scientifically  used  to  these  four 
crops  only,  for  it  does  not,  like  salt,  possess  properties 
useful  to  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  another  salt  extensively  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  for  bone-dust  contains  of  it  55 
per  cent.  Every  tiller  of  the  earth  knows  that  the 
ashes  of  the  soap-boiler  abound  with  salts  of  various 
kinds,  both  of  soda  and  potash. 

And  let  me  ask,  what  but  the  presence  of  twenty 
different  salts  (common  salt  among  the  rest)  makes 
the  urine  of  animals  so  valuable  as  a  fertilizer? 

And  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  largest  dung- 
hill, so  justly  splendid  in  every  farmer's  eyes,  without 
the  presence  of  these  salts?  would  it  be  of  more  value 
than  so  much  tanners'  bark  or  peat?  and  does  not 
every  farmer  know  what  liord  Meadowbank  has  so 
ably  illustrated,  that  even  inert  peat  becomes  a  ma- 
nure by  being  putrified  and  mixed  with  the  salts  of 
the  dunghill? 

I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  prove  that  salt  is 
a  manure  to  plants  in  six  different  ways,  and  I  refer 
the  farmer  to  my  Essay  on  Salt,  for  the  proofs  and  . 
illustrations.  1.  By  pro7noting ,  in  smaH  proportions, 
putrefaction.  2.  By  destroying  weeds,  grubs,  &e. 
3.  As  a  constituent,  or  direct  food.  4.  According  to 
Dr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Priestly,  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
absorbent  vessels  of  plants.  5.  By  preventing  injury 
from  sudden  transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. ().  By  keeping  the  soil  moist.  In  this 
tract,  however,  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
such  detail,  nor  is  it  perhaps  requisite,  though  always 
useful,  that  the  farmer  should  in  every  case  under- 
stand the  chemical  process  he  is  daily  witnessing,  or 
tlie  laws  by  which  he  cultivates  the  earth. 

Wheat. 

Whoever  makes  trial  of  salt  as  a  manure,  must  be 
attentive  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  those  who  have 
for  years  employed  it  for  such  purpose;  otherwise, 
without  any  beneficial  result,  every  experiment  will 
merely  serve  to  prejudice  others  against  its  more  ju- 
dicious employment. 

Salt,  it  should  be  remembered,  rarely  caiises  tha 
U'heat  plant  lo  groio  larger  or  taller,  but  it  fills  up  the 
ear  better,  and  brings  the  weaker  plants  forward.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  "salt 
appears  to  lessen  the  produce  of  straw,  and  increase 
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tlie  weight  of  grain."  I  liave  nerer  been  able  in  my 
diperimenls,  or  any  I  have  witnessed,  to  see  any  in- 
Creased  quantity  of  straw,  even  in  cases  where  there 
WIS  an  increased  produce  by  means  of  salt,  of  six 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

I  cannot  enforce  this  too  much  upon  the  attention  of 
Oie  agriculturist.  Let  not  the  farmer  be  deceived  by 
appearances;  let  him  have  the  salted  and  unsalted 
portions,  at  harvest  time,  carefully  separated  and  ex- 
amined by  weight,  if  the  plots  are  small,  or  measure 
will  answer  if  extensive.  A  few  square  roods,  or  even 
yards  of  each,  will  be  sufficient;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  he  will  find  the  result  highly  in 
favour  of  salt.  Hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
carefully  applied  salt  to  h  ilfot'  the  field,  he  judges  at 
harrest  time  merely  by  his  eye,  in  such  an  unfortu- 
nate case,  let  me  request  of  him,  for  his  own  credit's 
sake,  not  to  mention  his  expenmeiils  upon  salt  ma- 
nure; how  carefully  he  tried  it,  and  how  complete 
was  its  failure:  let  him  be  assured  that  such  modes  of 
mvestigation,  though  very  common,  are  worse  than 
useless  to  the  agriculturist:  are  marks  of  obstinacy 
and  presumption  to  be  excused  only  on  the  plea  of  ig- 
norance. 

Let  the  salt  be  applied  some  time  before  sowing  the 
seed,  not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  1  regret  that  I  cannot  transcribe 
from  my  Essay  on  Salt,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  G. 
Sinclair  upon  wheat,  (page  39;)  they  arc  too"nume- 
rous  for  this,  and  too  valuable  to  be  mutilated  by  an 
abridgement. 

In  my  own  experiments  upon  a  light  gravelly  soil, 
at  Great  Totham,  in  Essex,  the  use  of  twenty  bushels 
T)f  salt  per  acre,  (in  1819,)  produced  an  increase  of 
five  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre. 

The  following  statement  of  the  result  of  some  trials 
in  18-20,  will  shew  how  important  may  be  the  result 
to  the  country  at  large,  by  its  judicious  application. 
I  regret  that  incessant  employment  of  a  very  different 
nature  has  hitherto  prevented  my  continuing  these 
experiments. 

PR0D17CE  PER  ACRE.  Bbls.  Ibs. 

No.  1.  Soilwithoutany  manure,  for  four  years,  13 

2.  Soil  manured  with  stable  dung  to  the 
previous  crop  (potatoes,)        -        -         26 

3.  Soil  with  5  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  and 
no  other  manure  for  four  years,        -    26 

The  soil  light  and  gravelly. 
The  testimony  of  a  plain  Essex  farmer  may  have 
some  weight  in  corroboration  of  my  own,  even  with 
the  most  suspicious.  "The  soil,"  savs  Mr.  James 
Challis,  of  Panfield,  "that  I  described  to  you  to  be  of 
rather  a  loose  hollow  description,  had  a  dressing  of 
salt  put  on  it  in  November  after  the  wheat  was  sovifn, 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre:  it  produced 
at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre  more  than  that 
which  was  not  dressed,  and  it  may  be  stated  to  be  -f  1 
per  load  of  forty  bushels  better  in  quality." 
stAnother  Essex  farmer,  the  late  Mr.  Baynes,  of 
Heybridge,  had  his  doubts  removed  by  the  result  of 
the  following  experiment — the  soil  "a  sandy  clay:" 

PRODDCE  IN  BUSHELS.  Per  acre. 

Soil  dressed  with   15   loads  of  stable  dung 

per  acre,  .        .        -        .        . 

Soil  dressed    with   14  bushels  of  salt   per 

acre,  immediately  after   the  seed   was 

sown,  .        -        .        .        . 

I  select  these  statements  from  a  host  of  others, 
which  the  unsatisfied  farmer  will  find  in  my  Essay, 
because  these  experiments  were  made  by  men  preju- 
diced against  the  trial  of  salt  as  a  manure:  they  had 
not  been  taught  by  any  theoretical  reasonings;  and 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair and  numerous  others,  they  form  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence totally  incontrovertible. 

It  is  a  custom  in  most  counties  of  England  to  apply 
salt  and  water  as  a  steep  to  prevent  the  "ravages  of  the 
disease  in  wheat,  called  smut:  the  value  of  this  is 
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known  to  alniosl  every  fanner.  Heceiil  experiments 
have  suggested  that  it  may  even  be  of  use,  when  em- 
ployed in  larger  quantities,  as  a  preventive  of  :nil- 
dew — the  most  dreadful  of  the  numerous  diseases  to 
which  the  cultivated  grasses  are  exposed.  The  ex- 
poriments  of  the  late  Kev.  E.  Cartwright  strongly 
evidence,  that  when  salt  and  water  is  sprinkled  willi 
a  brush  upon  diseased  plants,  it  is  actually  a  complete 
cure,  even  in  apparently  the  most  desperate  cases. 
(See  Essay  on  Salt,  p.  4'J.) 

"The  proportion,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
laid  on  with  a  plasterer's  brush,  the  operator  making 
his  casts  as  when  sowing  corn:  it  is  instant  death  to 
the  fungus."     The  time  and  expense  is  trifling. 

It  appeared  in  the  course  of  some  inquiries  made  by 
the  board  of  agriculture,  that  a  Cornish  farmer,  Mr. 
Sickler,  and  also  the  Rev.  R.  Hoblyn,  were  accustom- 
ed to  employ  refuse  salt  as  a  manure,  and  that  their 
crops  were  never  infected  with  Ihc  rust  or  bligld. 

Barley  and  Oats. 

Apply  from  ten  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  just  be- 
fore you  sow  the  seed. 

Mr.  Legrand,  a  Lancashire  farmer  statees.  In  a 
sandy  soil  I  can  assert  sixteen  bushels  to  be  a  proper 
quantity  for  a  statute  acre;  it  gradually  advanced  in 
its  beneficial  effects  to  sixteen  bushels,  and  as  gradu- 
ally diminished  to  four  bushels  where  vegetation  was 
stopped." 

A  Suffolk  farmer,  Mr.  Ransom,  of  Sproughton,  also 
says,  when  speaking  of  his  experiments  on  a  light 
sandy  soil,  "The  barley  thus  dressed,  presented  no 
difference  of  appearance  to  the  rest  of  the  field,  until 
within  a  fortnight  of  harvest;  the  salted  crop  was  then 
brighter,  and  about  one  week  forwarder  than  the  rest 
of  the  field."  The  following  are  the  results  when 
carefully  cut  and  measured: 

PRODUCE  IN  BUSHELS.  Per  acre. 

Soil  without  any  manure,        -        -        -         30 

Soil  dressed  with  16  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 
in  March,      --...-     51 

Were  these  gentlemen,  too,  deceived  in  their  ex- 
periments? Had  they  both  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
error? 

Mr.  Sinclair's  experiments  are  unfavourable  to  the 
use  of  salt  to  oats,  as  far  as  they  were  conducted;  but 
he  unfortunately  only  tried  it  in  the  much  too  large 
proportion  of  forty-four  bushels  per  acre,  at  the  time 
of  inserting  the  seed. 

A  Warwickshire  correspondent,  in  the  Farmer's 
Journal  of  Oct.  23,  1820,  says,  that  on  a  soil  worn 
out  with  bad  tillage,  salt,  applied  a  short  time  before 
inserting  the  seed,  caused  a  surprising  produce;  whilst 
another  part  of  the  same  field,  manured  the  previous 
year,  produced  a  much  inferior  crop.  (Essay  on  Salt, 
page  62.) 

Six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  were  applied  by  hand, 
in  April,  1828,  to  a  field  of  oats  attacked  by  the  slugs 
and  worms,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Slalter,  of  Dray- 
cote,  near  Oxford.  The  crop  was  completely  saved 
by  this  application,  although  an  adjoining  field,  nol 
salted,  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  same  vermin. 

What  answer  can  be  given  to  this  statement  of  a 
plain  practical  farmer?  Is  half  a  crown's  worth  of 
salt  too  dear  an  application  to  save  an  acre  of  corn 
from  utter  destruction?  Must  the  worms  still  be  suf- 
fered to  devour  annually  thousands  of  acres  of  corn, 
and  the  farmer  yet  regard  the  employment  of  salt  with 
all  the  apathy  of  indolence? 

Turnips,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Stc. 
I  select  from  mj'  latest  communications  the  follow- 
ing from  Killerton,  in  Devonshire.     In  a  letter  dated 
August  26,  1826,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  bart.  favoured 

me  with  the  following  statement  from  his   bailiff: 

"The  first  experiments  I  made  of  salt  for  manure  was 
on  seven  acres  of  land  for  mangel  wurzel.  I  first 
heaped  out  the  field  with  earth,  forty  heaps  to  an 
acre,  as  is  usually  done  for  lime:  I  then  put  in  each 
heap  thirty-three  pounds   of  salt,  and  mixed  it  well 


with  the  earth,  and  let  it  lie  a  fortnight  before  I  spread 
it  over  the  land:  after  that  I  ploughed  the  laud  three 
times  before  I  sowed  the  seed,  and  I  had  roots  there 
32  lbs.  each.  Since  that  time  I  prepared  a  field  of  five 
acres  in  the  same  way  for  turnips,  one-third  part  of 
the  field  with  lime,  one-third  with  salt,  and  the  other 
part  with  hearth  ashes.  When  the  seed  came  up 
first,  the  turnips  appeared  most  promising  where  the 
hearth  ashes  were;  but  after  the  first  month,  the  tur- 
nips did  not  grow  so  fast  as  where  the  salt  or  lime 
was;  after  that  time,  the  turnips,  where  the  ground 
was  manured  with  salt,  grew  faster,  and  the  greea 
looked  stronger  and  darker,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  best  crop. 

"The  next  year  I  put  the  field  to  barley;  and  where 
the  salt  was  put,  it  was  the  strongest  and  best  crop. 
Alter  that  time,  it  was  a  great  deal  heavier  to  work; 
therefore  I  consider  it  a  good  manure  for  light  sandy 
soils,  but  not  calculated  for  clay  or  heavy  lands." 

Mr.  Hare,  of  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
uses  salt  regularly.  In  1822,  on  one  acre  of  a  large 
field — the  soil  very  gravelly,  he  applied  about  two 
cwt.  of  salt,  without  any  other  manure;  the  rest  of 
the  field  was  manured  as  usual.  The  turnips  produo- 
ed  on  the  salted  acre  were  just  as  good  as  on  any  other 
part  of  the  field.  In  the  following  year,  on  another 
field  of  the  same  quality,  he  manured  the  lohole  field 
with  farm-yard  manure,  adding  to  one  acre  of  the  field 
2i  cwt.  of  powdered  rock  salt.  On  this  salted  and 
manured  acre,  he  had  more  and  finer  turnips  than 
were  produced  on  any  other  field  of  equal  extent  in 
the  whole  parish.  He  approves  of  it  also  very  de- 
cidedly for  barley. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANURE. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  ma- 
nure. The  vast  importance  of  this  article  has  not 
been  sufl5ciently  attended  to  by  farmers  in  general, 
although  it  is  the  principal  source  of  their  riches. 
Without  it,  after  all  their  care  and  labor,  they  can 
have  but  miserable  crops  of  grass,  flax,  corn,  Stc.  A 
man  must  plough,  hoe,  mow,  rake  and  hire,  more  on 
poor,  than  on  rich  land;  and  it  will  take  a  much 
greater  number  of  acres  to  support  his  family  com- 
fortably. And  it  requires  the  same  quantity  of  seed, 
is  much  harder  to  till,  and  is  taxed  the  same  as  rich 
land;  and  after  all  produces  not  one-half  the  profits. 
Every  farmer,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  and  care;  to  iinprove  his  lands  and 
increase  his  substance;  and  to  live  easy  some  future 
day,  should  carefully  attend  to  the  increase  of  his 
manure. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  hog-sty,  pro- 
perly attended,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  sources  of  this  important  article.  Almost 
any  quantity  may  be  obtained  from  it;  provided  the 
farmer  will  be  as  careful  to  feed  the  sty,  as  the  swine 
confined  in  it.  All  kinds  of  weeds,  potato  tops,  straw, 
pomace,  broken  peat,  dressing  of  flax,  butt-stalks, 
roots  and  vegetables  of  every  kind,  will  soon  become 
the  richest  of  manure,  when  thrown  into  the  hug- 
sty.  Three  or  four  swine  in  this  way.  will  make 
twelve  or  fifteen  loads  in  a  year;  the  value  of  which, 
where  dung  is  scarce  and  dear,  will  be  four  pounds 
at  least.  Several  judicious  farmers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, are  persuaded  that  the  greatest  profits  in  keep- 
inor  swine, arise  from  their  stys.  A  small  proportion 
of  this  manure,  mixed  with  soil  and  rubbish,  would 
be  seen  in  a  field  of  potatoes,  or  of  Indian  corn.  And 
the  quantity  to  be  made  in  one  sty,  well  supplied 
with  weeds  and  other  vegetable  substances  through 
the  year,  is  almost  incredible;  some  have  said,  that 
"forty  loads"  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  from  ten, 
or  twelve  swine,  in  one  year  only.  And  great  quan- 
tities of  excellent  manure  for  dressing  grass  land, 
may  bo  obtained  by  ploughing,  or  cutting  up'  green 
sward  two  or  three  inches  thick,  by  the  sides  of  roads. 
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walls,  &c.  and  laying  it  in  heaps,  grass  side  down, 
for  eight  or  ten  months.  A  little  lime  mixed  with  it, 
would  render  it  fit  for  use  much  sooner. 

One  would  think,  that  a  farmer  who  mows  over 
three  or  four  acres  of  land,  naturally  good,  but  worn 
down,  and  which  yield  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
hundreds  of  hay — who  cultivates  as  many  acres  of 
Indian  corn,  on  a  soil  equally  as  good,  but  starved  and 
exhausted,  and  which  return  him  sixty  or  seventy 
bushels  only;  when  he  looks  into  the  fields  of  his 
neighbor, -which  are  not  better,  if  quite  so  good,  in 
point  of  soil,  but  which  are  lichly  manured,  and  yield 
three  times  the  crops  yearly,  must  be  convinced  of 
the  vast  importance  of  manure;  and  of  the  amazing 
advantages  lo  be  derived  from  this  great  and  capital 
article  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  Chinese, 
who  may  be  styled  a  vast  nation  of  farmers,  as  agri- 
culture IS  their  most  honorable  and  their  principal 
employment,  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  it.  The 
urine  of  families  is  all  carefully  saved;  and  the  refuse 
of  every  kind  of  vegetable  substance  which  the  earth 
produces,  through  their  labor  and  care,  is  made  lo 
contribute  to  reproductions.  And,  as  very  little  can 
be  done  in  the  farming  line,  in  the  states  of  New 
England,  without  manure,  excepting  new  lands, 
wh:ch  from  the  general  deluge  have  increased  in  rich- 
ness, by  the  falling  of  leaves,  and  other  substances 
scattered  on  their  surfaces,  it  nunhl  to  he  cnnsidered 
and  attended  to  most  carefully.  And  there  can  be 
no  judicious  farmer  among  us,  who  does  not  endeavor 
to  obtain  large  quantities  of  this  article,  in  proportion, 
if  possible,  to  the  proposed  cultivation  and  improve- 
ments of  the  next  year. 

We  read,  that  the  lands  of  the  rich  man  brought 
forth  plentifully,  but  this  was  not  merely  because  the 
possessor  was  rich;  for,  the  lands  of  the  wealthy,  will 
be  no  more  productive,  than  those  of  the  poor,  if  they 
neglect  to  manure  and  cultivate  them  properly.  The 
truth  is,  a  plenty  of  manure,  and  a  judicious  seasona- 
ble cultivation,  will  soon  put  a  new  face  upon  almost 
any  lands  whatever.  And  if  farmers  in  general 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  increase  of  their  ma- 
nure, they  would  experience  a  decrease  in  their 
labors,  and  receive  a  much  greater  profit  from  them. 
A  few  acres  of  good  land  richly  inanured  and  highly 
cultivated  would  support  their  families  comfortably. 
And  there  is  scarcely  any  soil,  but  which,  by  these 
means,  would  give  a  prudent  man  a  decent  livincr. 
And  that  farmer  in  this  state  who  will  not  five  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  cannot  reasonably  expect  any 
great  profits  from  cultivating  tho  earth,  nor  to  become 
respectable  in  his  profession. 


HOIITICUI.TURE. 


Mb.  Smith:  IVasklnglon  Dec.  4,  1832. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  lo  send  herewith,  a  highly 
interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  planting  the  leak 
wood,  in  this  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  obtained  a  quantity  of  the 
seed  of  this  tree,  which  he  is  now  distributinn-  throun-h 
the  country.  The  enclosed  article  will  be  highly  fn- 
teresting  to  your  readers. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  you  most  ob'f  ser't, 

Joseph  M.  White. 

TEAK  TREE,  OR  INDIAN  OAK. 

Washinglon  City,  Mtember,  1832. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Society: 
Deor  Sir,— Your  favor  of  the  5th  September,  com- 
municating the  intelligence  of  my  having  been  elected 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Society, 
one  of  their  corresponding  members,  reached  me  in 
due  course  of  mail,  and  would  have  received  an  ear- 
lier reply  but  (<n  the  pressure  of  my  engagements, 
and  a  desire  to  make  some  other  return  for  the  honor 
bestowed  on  me,  than  barren  thanks.    Be  pleased  to 


make  known  to  the  directors  my  acknowledgments 
for  this  mark  of  kind  recollection,  and  assure  them  of 
my  readiness  to  co-operate  with  them  m  promoting, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  the  laudable  object  of 
the  society. 

No  one  can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  myself, 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  agriculture:  none 
more  desirous  of  contributing  in  however  small  a 
degree,  to  advance  the  most  essential  of  human  em- 
ployments. My  own  experiments  as  a  planter,  how- 
ever, have  been  far  too  recent,  and  too  little  under  my 
personal  inspection,  to  allow  me  the  slightest  hope  of 
presenting  any  hint,  which  experience  has  suggested, 
and  a  salutary  dread  of  mere  theory  will  always  pre- 
vent my  oflfering  any  other. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which,  for  some  time  at 
least  the  society  can  derive  any  benefit  from  my  ex- 
ertions; will  be  by  the  transmission  of  foreign  seeds  or 
plants,  which  our  government  now  occasionally  re- 
ceives through  its  officers,  in  consequence  of  a  recent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  will  at  all  times  give  me  great  pleasure  to  fur- 
nish you  with  any  of  these  which  may  promise  to  be 
useful,  accompanied  by  such  information  respecting 
them,  as  comes  within  my  reach. 

As  a  commencement,  you  will  receive  herewith  a 
packet  of  seeds  of  the  teak  tree,  {lectona  grandis,) 
the  limber  of  which,  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
known  in  India. 

[  might  have  sent  them  somewhat  earlier,  but  the 
department  not  being  in  possession  of  those  facts  res- 
pi^cting  the  tree  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain, my  letter  was  postponed  until  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  collecting  them  myself,  as  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  far  less  acceptable  to  you  to  receive 
the  seeds  alone. 

What  I  am  obliged  to  send  you  at  last,  is  simply  an 
abridgment  of  my  extracts  from  various  travellers 
or  naturalists,  whose  works  are  not  readily  accessible 
lo  you  in  Georgia.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  regret  to 
me,  that  even  here  so  little  is  to  be  met  with  concern- 
ing the  proper  soil,  climate  and  cultivation  of  the 
tree. 

Nor  is  it  the  first  time  I  have  longed  for  a  good 
Sylva,  designating  the  native  country,  favorite  soil, 
exposure,  and  temperature,  and  the  best  means  of 
acclimating  all  the  fine  forest  trees;  including  of 
course,  some  account  of  the  attempts,  successful  and 
unsuccesslul,  to  transplant  and  naturalize  them,  and 
the  geographical  limits  within  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent found. 

For  want  of  access  lo  such  a  work,  if  one  of  the 
kind  exist,  this  notice  of  the  teak  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly meagre;  yet  to  collect  it,  such  as  it  is,  more 
labor  has  been  bestowed  and  mure  volumes  consulted 
than  you  would  readily  believe. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Richard  Heury  Wilde. 

BOTANICAL    DESCRIPTION. 

Tectosa.  Class  and  order,  Pentandria,  Monogy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Personatse,  Linn.  Vitices,  Juss. 

Gen.  ch.  Cat.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bill 
shaped,  its  margin  in  five,  occasionally  six  ovate, 
blunt  segments,  permanent. 

Cor.  Of  one  petal,  funnel  shaped;  tube  shorter 
than  the  calyx;  limb  in  five,  occasionally  six,  deep 
obovate,  crenate  segments,  incurved  at  the  point, 
twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  Nectary,  a  glandular  ring 
at  the  base  of  the  germen. 

Stam.  Filaments  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the 
corolla,  inserted  alternately  iherewith  into  the  tube, 
decurrent,  thread  shaped,  erect,  rather  longer  than 
the  limb,  anthers  heart  shaped,  two  lobed,  erect. 

Pist.  Germen  superior,  nearly  globular,  downy; 
style  thread  shaped,  downy,  slightly  curved,  the 
length   of  the  corolla;  stigmas  two,  revolute,  obtuse. 

Peric.  Drupa  nearly  globose,  depressed,  dry, 
spongy,  hairy,  concealed  in  the  enlarged,  inflated 
membranous  calyx. 


Seed.  Nut  bony,  the  shape  of  the  drupa,  with  E 
terminal  knob  of  four  cells  with  solitary  kernels. 

Ess.  ch.  Corolla  five  cleft.  Stigma  divided. 
Drupa  dry,  spongy,  within  the  inflated  calyx.  Nut 
of  four  cells. 

Ol/s.  The  terminal  flowers  are  often  six  cleft. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

Tectona  Grandis:  Teak  wood  or  Indian  oak. 

Its  geographical  distribution  is  comparatively  limit- 
ed. 

It  is  found,  I  believe,  only  in  Asia  and  Africa  be- 
tween the  tropics.  In  Asia,  between  China  and 
Persia,  being  confined  to  the  southern  peninsula  of 
India;  India  beyond  the  Ganges  to  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  China,  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Java,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  Ibis  great  group.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Malabar,  Pegu  and  Java.  That  of 
Malabar  is  said  to  be  the  best.  It  exists  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  between  the  tropics,  but  I 
am  unable  to  fix  its  precise  locality  or  limits  there. 
All  I  can  at  present  ascertain,  is,  that  it  forms  one 
of  the  exports  of  Sierra  Leone.  Java  is  the  only 
island  of  Ihe  Archipelago  in  which  it  abounds.  It  is 
found  in  smaller  quantity  and  of  inferior  size  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  in  the  islets  to  the  east  of  it,  in 
Bali,  Sambarraand  Butung,the  last  being  its  farthest 
limit  to  the  east.  In  recent  limes  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Celebes  and  Amboyna.  The  illustrious 
naturalist  Ru:iiphius  introduced  it  into  Ihe  latter  from 
Madeira  in  the  year  1676.  It  is  not  indigenous  in 
the  Rlalayan  peninsula,  in  Sumatra,  or  in  Borneo. 
Of  late  years  a  few  teak  plants  were  introduced  into 
Ihe  Malayan  Slate  of  Queda  from  .Siam,  and  propa 
gated  with  some  success.  By  later  accounts  it  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  discovered  in  the  forests  of  Suma- 
tra, in  the  kingdom  of  Ackin.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  few  trees  there  are  exotics.  Pegu  affords  a  large 
quantity  of  teak  timber  which  is  brought  down  the 
rivers.  The  most  abundant  supply  is,  however,  ap- 
parently derived  from  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts.  A  great  deal  is  brought  down  the  river 
Godavery  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  in 
about  lat.  16  — I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
it  exists  either  native  or  exotic,  in  South  America, 
the  West  Indies  or  New  Holland.  According  to 
Cordner,  it  flourishes  well  in  Ceylon  where  large 
plantations  of  it  are  to  be  seen.  By  some  persons 
there,  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ihe  Dutch, 
by  others  to  have  been  found  growing  wild  in  the 
woods  near  Trincomaly. 

POPULAR    description. 

The  teak  tree  is  of  a  stately  appearance,  having 
a  large  trunk  growing  straight  to  Ihe  height  of 
seventy  feet,  a  great  number  of  branches  and  broad 
leaves.  The  branches  are  spreading  and  opposite, 
crossing  each  other  quadrangularly  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  spreading,  opposite,  stalked,  eliplic, 
oblong,  acute,  entire,  slightly  waved,  with  one  rib 
and  many  transverse  veins  whose  subdivisicjns  are 
finely  reticulated;  their  upper  side  rough  like  a  file; 
lower  finely  downy,  their  length  is  generally  about  a 
span,  but  the  leaves  on  young  branches  sometimes 
measure  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  and  nearly  half 
as  much  in  breadth.  Pa/iicfes,  terminal,  hoary,  very 
large  and  spreading,  repeatedly  subdivided  in  an  op- 
posite manner  with  lanceolate  bracleas.  Flowers 
very  numerous,  comparatively  small,  being  scarcely 
half  an  inch  long;  externally  hoary,  internally  yellow. 
Fruit  Ihe  size  of  a  small  cherry,  rough,  brown,  in 
a  larire,  membranous,  brown  bladdery  calyx,  resem- 
bling the  Physalis  alkegeng-i  in  general  shape  but 
hardly  so  large.  In  Java  ihe  leak  blossoms  in  the 
dry  weather,  and  the  fruit  forms  in  November  imme- 
diately before  the  selling  in  of  Ihe  heavy  rains.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet, 
and  is  said  to  take  as  many  years  to  come  to  maturity. 
It  has  been  known  lo  attain  a  diameter  of  five,  six 
and  even  eight  feel.  It  is  one  of  the  few  trees  which 
in  these  equitorial  regions  shed  their  leaves  at  once 
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like  those  ol'  U'lnperaie  cniintries.  Il  is  found  bmli  in 
llie  plains  and  mountains,  tliongli  in  the  latter  not 
above  three  or  four  thousand  feel  aliove  liie  level  of 
the  sea.  The  wood  of  the  mountain  teak  is  hard  bu; 
stunted  in  its  growth,  that  of  iho  plains  less  firm  but 
lari'er.  This  h.is  also  been  obwrved  of  tlie  mahooany 
of  America.  It  grows  in  extensive  forests  and  when 
on  favorable  soil  is  said  to  exclude  every  otlier  tree. 
Though  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  hilly  country  be- 
low the  Ghaut  mountains,  it  is  said  to  retjuire  a  rich 
soil.  In  the  least  fertile  part  of  Java,  it  either  does 
not  exist  at  all,  or  in  small  quantity  and  of  puny 
growth. — The  great  forests  of  it  in  that  island  are  in 
the  rich  central  districts. 

Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  journey  through  Mycenc, 
Carara  and  .Malabar,  performed  by  order  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  when  Govenor  General  of  India,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  tlie 
arts,  agriculture  and  commerce  of  those  provinces, 
remarks,  in  relation  to  the  forests  in  tlie  southern  part 
of  Malabar,  '-The  most  valuable  production  of  these 
forests,  however,  is  their  limber,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  kinds;  but  the  leak  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  To  the  increase  or  preservation  of  this, 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid;  but  about  two 
years  ago,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  commissioners, 
prohibiting  any  trees  from  being  cut  that  were  under 
certain  dimensions;  and  trees  of  the  regulated  girth, 
are  said  by  INIr.  Warden  to  be  too  heavy  for  the  na- 
tive carriage.  These  forests  possess  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  being  intersected  by  many  branches  of  the 
Panyani  river,  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  large 
enough  to  float  the  timber  down  to  the  sea.  All  the 
'hills  near  the  river  seem  naturally  fit  for  producing 
the  <caAv  and  with  a  little  pains,  in  the  course  of  time, 
very  valuable  forests  of  that  excellent  tree  might  be 
reared.  All  that  would  be  required  would  be  to 
cut  down  every  other  kind  of  timber  allowing  the 
teak  to  spring  up  naturally,  which  it  will  every 
where  do,  and  to  enforce  the  commissioners'  regula- 
tion concerning  the  size  of  the  trees.  In  the  course 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  very  excellent  forests  might 
thus  be  formed  near  water  carriage,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  their  proprietors  and  the  nation:  but 
these  people  are  so  ignorant,  that  without  compulsion, 
il  could  not  be  expected  that  any  such  plans  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  At  present  every  man  who 
chooses  to  give  the  landlord  a  Fcenam  may  cut  down 
a  tree,  and  all  the  valuable  trees  being  cut,  while  the 
useless  ones  are  allowed  to  remriin  and  come  to  seed, 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  all  places  of  easy  access 
the- valuable  kinds  have  become  almost  entirely  ex- 
tinct.'' 

USES    AND    tHJAI.ITIES. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  teak,  which  with 
the  difference  produced  by  soil,  will  account  for  some  di- 
versity in  the  descriptions  of  the  quality  of  the  timber. 
All  agree,  however,  in  representing  it  as  the  most 
useful  wood  known  in  Asia.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says  it  is 
light,  easily  worked,  and,  though  porous,  both  strong 
and  durable.  For  ship  building  he  adds  it  is  peculiarly 
excellent  for  its  lightness  and  durability  in  or  out  of  the 
water.  The  same  author  mentions  that  the  banks  of 
the  Godavery  river  in  Hindustan  afford  a  teak  which 
is  beautifully  veined,  much  closer  in  grain,  and  heavier 
than  usual.  This  sort  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  furni- 
ture and  gun  carrias;es. 

Cordner  says,  that  on  account  of  its  extensive 
utility,  the  leak  is  styled  the  pride  of  the  eastern 
forests.  Harder,  more  durable,  and  working  more 
kindly  than  the  oak,  it  bears  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  without  splitting,  and  resists  the  attacks  of  the 
sea  worm  and  all  other  vermin. 

Some  errors  may  be  suspected  .in  this  report  of  its 
qualities  however.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it 
should  be  harder  than  the  oak  and  yet  work  bet- 
ter, and  Cordner  also  represents  it  to  be  heavy,  while 
more  accurate  writers  call  it  light.  lis  wonderful  du- 
. ability  all  admit.  Hence  it  is  admirable  for  ship 
building.     "Many  ships,"  says  the  author  last  quoted. 


"have  heen  built  of  it  in  Bombay.  Some  of  them 
are  now  so  old  that  no  one  living  can  remember  when 
they  were  launched.  The  heaviness  of  the  wood 
however  has  been  thought  to  be  in  some  respects  the 
cause  of  their  dull  sailing."  We  shall  see  hereader 
that  the  tact  and  the  hypothesis  built  on  it  are  more 
than  doubtful.  The  wood  is  not  heavier  than  the 
oak,  though  some  kinds  are  heavier  than  others,  and 
teak  ships  that  are  dull  sailors  have  probably  been 
constructed  on  bad  modi-ls. 

Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs  snys,  "Teak  is 
more  durable  than  oak,  from  its  oleaginous  quality, 
preserving  the  wood  and  the  iron  used  in  naval 
architecture.  The  author  saw  a  ship  at  Sural,  which 
had  been  built  nearly  eighty  years,  and  which,  from 
veneration  to  its  age  and  long  services,  was  only  em- 
ployed on  an  annual  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea  to  convey 
the  Mahomedan  i>ilgrims  lo  Judah  on  their  way  to 
Mecca,  and  then  returning  with  them  to  Sural  after 
the  hodge  [Q?  Hadje]  or  religious  ceremonies  were 
over,  the  vessel  was  oiled  and  covered  up  on  shore 
until  the  next  season. — According  to  Crawford,  the 
leak,  as  compared  with  the  oak,  is  equally  strong,  and 
pomewhal  more  buoyant.  lis  durability  is  more  uni- 
form and  decided,  and  to  insure  that  durability  it  de- 
mands less  care  and  preparation,  for  it  may  be  put  in 
use  almost  green  from  the  forest,  without  any  danger 
of  dry  or  wet  rot.  It  is  fit  to  endure  all  climates  and 
all  alternations  of  climate.  The  oak  on  the  contrary 
cracks  and  is  destroyed  by  such  alternations,  and  par- 
ticularly by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
The  oak  contains  an  acid  whicli  corrodes  and  destroys 
iron;  the  teak  not  only  has  no  such  acid  but  even  con- 
tains an  essential  oil  which  tends  to  preserve  iron. 
The  great  superiority  of  the  oak  over  the  teak,  con- 
sists in  its  utility  in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  for  hold- 
ing liquids.  The  strong  odor  which  the  leak  im- 
parts lo  all  liquids  which  are  solvents  of  the  essential 
oil,  in  which  that  odor  is  contained,  makes  it  unfit 
lo  be  used  for  holding  them.  It  makes  good  water 
casks,  but  is  unfit  for  holding  wines,  or  any  spirit  but 
arrack,  to  whicli  it  communicate*  some  of  that  pecu- 
liar flavor  which  some  persons  affect  to  relish. 

In  a  very  recent  work  il  is  said  that  the  teak  is 
light,  easily  worked,  and  though  porous,  strong  and 
durable.  Il  is  easily  seasoned  and  shrinks  but  little. 
Malabar  teak  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other,  and 
is  extensively  used  for  ship  building  at  Bombay. 
Teak  ships  of  forty  years  old  and  upwards  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  Indian  seas.  Some  men  of  war 
have  been  built  of  teak,  and  have  answered  exceed- 
ingly well,  except  that  they  are  said  to  be  rather 
heavy  sailers;  but  as  leak  timber  is  light,  this  has 
probably  been  owing  to  some  defect  in  their  form.* 

A  recent  article  on  ship  timber  in  the  United  Ser- 
vice Journal  t  speaks  highly  of  the  teak.  Besides  the 
other  excellent  qualities  all  have  attributed  to  it,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  lo  repeat,  the  writer  says, 
"The  variety  of  it  called  picon.  from  its  mild  and 
straight  grain,  is  very  superior  for  masts  lo  Jablanas, 
Riga,  American,  or  indeed  any  other  known  wood; 
tlie  weight  is  against  il  for  topmasts;  but  we  were  in 
a  ship,  where  on  the  suggestion  of  the  well  known 
Jemsaljee  Bomanjee  it  was  tried  with  success:  ''If 
you  get  it  aloft"  said  he,  "it  will  never  go  without 
the  lower  masts."  He  adds,  "we  remember  seeing 
at  Bombay  a  fine  country  ship,  of  about  five  hundred 
tons  burthen,  which  was  constructed  of  leak  upwards 
of  forty  years  before,  and  was  then  found  to  be  in 
perfect  condition,  and  without  the  slightest  weakness 
or  ailment.  We  ourselves  sailed  in  a  frigate  built  of 
this  material,  for  four  years  in  various  stations,  and 
upon  arduous  service,  which  would  have  destroyed 
any  of  our  contract  ships,  and  yet  we  left  her  as 
sound  as  a  new  ship.  In  1811  the  Dover,  a  less  sub- 
stantial leak  ship  than  the  one  just  alluded  to,  was 
driven    on    Madras   beach,   and   stranded,   during   a 


furious  gale  of  wind.  So  strong  was  the  vessel,  that 
she  laid  in  the  overwhelming  surf  several  months  per- 
fectly entire,  and  in  a  part  where  few  European  ships 
would  have  held  together  for  a  week:  carpenters  were 
then  employed  at  a  great  expense  lo  break  her  up, 
bul  the  work  proved  so  difficult  that  they  were  at 
last  obliged  lo  blow  her  to  pieces  with  gunpowder." 

TEAK    TIMBER   TRADE. 

Teak  may  be  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
Java,  such  is  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  it  in  that 
Island.  Besides  compass  and  crooked  timber,  it  is 
reckoned  that  these  forests,  without  any  injury  to 
them,  may  annually  afford  50,000  beams  for  ship 
building  and  exportation,  and  supply  the  demand  for 
small  timber  for  house  building  and  native  shipping 
besides. 

The  price  paid  for  teak  timber  by  the  dutch  govern- 
ment in  former  times  was  at  the  low  rate  of  about  43 
7id  sterling  per  load.  This  was,  however  a  forced 
price,  the  timber  being  delivered  as  an  assessment. 
Any  additional  quantity  was  paid  for  at  50  per  cent. 
advance  on  this.  The  government  sold  the  timber 
thus  cheaply  obtained  at  a  monopoly  price,  taking 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  public,  and  ne- 
cessarily excluding  all  fair  and  regular  traffic.  The 
trade  was,  during  the  British  time,  offered  to  private 
speculation,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
market  of  Bengal,  where  it  competed  successfully 
with  that  of  Pegu. 

The  established  price  as  fixed  by  the  government, 
whose  property  the  forests  are,  wero  then  as  follows: 
Straight  squared  timber  was  sold  at  an  average  of  ^5 
per  load.  A  mast  piece,  60  feet  long  by  17  inches  in 
diameter,  was  sold  for  £7  14s  4id  per  load;  and  one 
of  100  feet  by  32  inches  diameter,  for  bfl2  2s  5d; 
planks,  or  rather  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
Indian  ship  builders,  Skinbin,  being  planks  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  beam  by  the  adze,  were  sold  at  the  rate 
of  £5  14s  per  load;  and  pipe  staves  at  £2  2s  9d  per 
thousand. — The  existing  administration  of  the  island 
has  anain  restricted  the  trade,  and  the  timber  is  now 
sold  200  per  cent,  dearer  than  when  the  island  was  in 
the  British  occupation. 

Under  the  British  administration,  some  ships  whol- 
ly built  of  teak,  were  constructed  by  British  ship 
builders.  In  the  year  1817  il  was  estimated  that  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  well  fastened  and  sheathed  with  cop- 
per, could  easily  be  construced  at  the  rale  of  £12  per 
ton! 

According  to  Forbes,  a  few  miles  from  Calicut,  is 
a  small  seaport  called  Vapura,  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
where  vessels  are  built  of  teak,  and  a  quantity  of  the 
wood  exported. — The  trees  are  felled  on  the  Ghaut 
mountains,  transported  to  the  river  by  elephants  and 
floated  down  in  the  rainy  season! 

Teak  wood,  as  Thunberg  reports,  brought  a  consi- 
derable price  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  account 
of  lis  great  utility  in  a  country  where  large  timber 
trees  are  rare. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Warden, 
computed  in  1800,  that  the  forests  on  the  branches  of 
Panyani  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  Malabar,  before 
mentioned,  could  supply  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand candies  of  leak  annually;  but  that  could  only  be 
done  by  a  large  body  of  trained  elephants,  an  expense, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals,  and  only  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  company.  The  candy  of  leak 
timber,  when  seasoned,  measures  103  cubic  feet. 

In  182l.t  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  that  is  to  say  from 
Sierra  Leone,  the  river  Gambia,  and  the  const  between 
the  Gambia  and  the  Mesurado,  sixteen  thousand  and 
fifteen  loads*  of  teak  timber  valued  at  a  little  up- 


•M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  1832. 
tl83I,  part  II. 


•  The  following  are   the  contents  of  the  load  of  tim- 
ber of  ditferent  kinds: 

A  load  of  timber  unhewn  40  cubic  feet. 
"         square  timber     50  " 

"         1  inch  plank     600  square  feet. 
"         li  inch  plank    400  " 
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wards  of  .f  10,000.  In  the  same  year  the  only  other 
imports  of  teak  were  421  loads  from  the  East  India 
Company's  territories  and  Ceylon,  and  463  loads  from 
ports  in  the  Burman  empire.  In  1830  I  do  not  find 
the  quantity  of  teak  imported.  The  amount  of  duties 
levied  on  it  was  about  j£l  1,000.* — The  teak  timber 
from  Java  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of  Pegu  or 
the  Burman  empire,  but  inferior  to  the  Malabar.  The 
relative  quality  of  the  African  teak  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  In  1S21  some  seeds  of  the  teak  were 
received  in  the  United  States,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
American  J-armer.  Whether  any  of  them  ever  grew 
or  not  is  unknown  to  me. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Main  street,  Rochester,  Sept.  28,  1S32. 
Having  lately  made  an  extensive  tour  in  this  state, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  might  be  considered 
the  most  advantageous  locality  for  establishing  a  nur- 
sery business,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  I  should 
make  it  a  principal  object  to  ascertain  the  present 
state  of  horticulture  in  the  different  places  I  visited, 
and  it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  and  observations  have  con- 
vinced me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  that  science  is  pro- 
gressing in  a  very  rapid  degree.  Many  gentlemen 
have  done  themselves  great  credit,  by  the  time,  trou- 
ble and  exertions  they  have  made  to  enrich  their 
gardens  with  the  best  and  most  approved  fruits' 
which  could  be  obtained,  and  with  which  many  of 
the  American  nurseries  are  now  richly  stocked. 
It  is  by  a  spirited  perseverance  in  this  object, 
that  the  bad  fruits  will  soon  give  way  to  more  ap- 
proved and  deserving  sorts,  and  the  full  advantages 
secured  which  this  climate  so  favorably  presents  for 
maturing  some  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which,  in 
the  old  country,  (meaning  Great  Britain)  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  great  labor,  assiduous  attention,  .-ind 
considerable  expense.  It  is  most  astonishing  what  a 
short  period  has  accomplished,  in  altering  the  features 
of  ornamental,  as  well  as  the  more  beneficial  branches 
of  gardening,  in  this  country;  and  the  censure  implied 
by  Mr.  B-  iNl'Mahon,  in  his  Jlmerican  Calendar,  is 
most  assuredly  by  no  means  applicable  at  the  present 
day.  He  wrote,  "America  has  not  yet  made  that 
rapid  progress  in  gardening,  ornamental  plantimr,  and 
fanciful  rural  designs,  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  an  intenis;ent,  happy,  and  independent 
people,  possessed  so  universally  of  landed  property, 
unoppressed  by  taxation  or  tithes,  and  blest  with  con- 
sequent comfort  and  affluence."  How  the  citizens 
of  the   United  States  have  at  the  present  day  raised 


A  load  of  2  inch  plank  300  square  feet. 

"         2i  inch  plank  240  " 

"         3  inch  plank  200  " 

"         34  inch  plank  110  " 

"         4  inch  plank  150  " 

•  The  duty  on  African  teak  in  England  is  Jl  to  dfS 
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themselves  above  meriting  these  assertions,  the  most 
superficial  observer  can  fully  testify,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  gardens  from  the  must  northern  limits  (I 
speak  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  from  report)  to 
the  extreme  of  Georgia,  where  I  found  some  of  the 
choicest  and  most  extensive  collections  ol  plants  I  had 
ever  seen  collected  in  so  small  a  compass. 

PKUNING  THE  VINE. 

In  my  recent  tour,  I  found  many  individuals  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
vine,  and  in  several  places  I  visited,  with  considera- 
ble success;  but  there  is  one  point  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  vine,  on  a  due  attention  to  which  much  of  the 
result  must  depend,  and  which  I  have  seen  in  a  great 
measure,  is  totally  neglected, indifferently  attended  to, 
or  peifoimed  in  a  manner  more  injurious  than  if  solely 
left  to  nature.  I  allude  to  the  summer  pruning  of  the 
vine.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea  to  imagine  that  a 
spring  pruning  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  grape 
vine.  It  is  during  the  period  of  growth  in  summer,  that 
the  future  tree  must  be  formed, and  a  good  crop  for  the 
following  season  secured;  consequently  a  considerable 
degree  of  pre-arrangement  and  forethought  must  be 
put  in  requisition,  during  the  early  growths  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  in  the  summer  the  judicious  pruner  must 
premeditate  how  he  shall  prune,  and  where  he  shall 
cut  in  the  following  spring;  and  nothirjg  can  be  more 
effectually  in  his  power,  as  respects  fruit  trees,  than 
this  with  the  vine,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
docility.  All  that  is  required  is  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  vines,  as  they  make  their  young  wood, 
and  regularly  divesting  of  all  extraneous  parts,  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  their  appearance.  To  enable 
the  uninitialed  operator  to  decide  what  are  extraneous 
parts,  the  following  hints  may  be  of  service:  After 
the  first  growths  are  made  and  shown  all  their  fruit 
for  that  season,  a  due  proportion  of  shoots  must  be 
selected  for  the  production  of  a  crop  next  season,  and 
for  the  regular  formation  of  the  future  tree.  These 
are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  elongated 
to  the  necessary  length,  which  existing  circumstances 
and  the  judgment  of  the  operator  only  can  deter- 
mine.— Having  made. these  selections,  all  the  others 
that  have  no  bunches  on  them  are  to  be  rubbed  off 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  (never  applying  a  knife 
for  summer  pruning,  as  when  that  instrument  would 
be  requisite  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  operation 
has  been  too  long  deferred.)  Those  shoots  bearing 
fruit  are  to  be  pinched  off,  or  shortened  baek,  as  gar- 
deners term  it,  within  one  joint  of  the  cluster  nearest 
to  the  point  of  the  shoot;  and  having  thus  properly 
regulated  the  vine  every  future  lateral  is  to  be  de- 
tached as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  by  which  means  the 
vine  will  be  divested  of  gross  incumbrances,  and  a 
beneficial  portion  of  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  will  be  admitied  among  the  young  wood,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  tree  concentrated  in  its  proper 
channel,  thereby  producing  strong  fruitful  shoots  for 
the  following  season,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  size  of 
that  present  crop. 

I  now  offer  a  {'efr  remarks  on  a  mode  of  summer 
pruning  which  I  consider  highly  detrimental; — name- 
ly: divesting  the  vine  of  shoots  and  leaves  at  perfect 
random;  thus  injuring  the  vine  for  future  crops,  and 
very  materially  injuring  the  existing  one.  Ml  the 
leaves  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  shoots  select- 
ed. It  requires  but  a  very  superficial  aciiuaintance 
with  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  impropriety  attendant  on  divesting 
those  parts  of  the  vegetable  structure,  which  have 
functions  to  perform,  of  the  members  by  which  those 
functions  are  to  be  accomplished;  and  it  is  a  generally 
admitlei!  fact,  that  the  process  of  elaborating  the  sap 
is  chiefly  operated  in  the  leaf— the  leaf  is  therefore 
absolutely  essential  for  maturing  the  fruit  of  the 
present  season,  as  also  for  perfecting  the  bud  from 
which  the  bearing  branches  of  the  following  season 
are  to  emanate.     The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  justly 


remarks,  "The  production  of  the  other  parts  of  tha 
plant  takes  place  at  the  time  the  leaves  are  moat 
vigorously  performing  their  functions;"  consequently, 
by  depriving  the  tree  of  this  most  essential  organ,  il.s 
immediate  death,  or,  at  all  events,  its  slow  destiuo- 
tion,  must  inevitably  ensue. 

Respectfully,        Alexander  Gokdoh. 


RURAI,  ECONOIMtV. 


(For  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT  OP  BEES. 

An  old  and  much  respected  friend  of  mine  seemed 
interested  the  other  day,  with  some  imperfect  ac- 
counts which  I  gave  him  of  the  method  of  keeping 
bees  in  garrets.  One  of  his  questions,  however,  I 
was  unable  satisfactorily  to  answer;  but  took  the  \i\>- 
erty  to  say  that  if  he  would  subscribe  for  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  which  contains  several  notices  of  the  subject, 
I  would  write  to  the  editor,  and  respectfully  requesi 
him  or  some  of  his  correspondents,  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation wanted.  Two  dollars  accordingly  were 
placed  in  my  hands  for  one  year's  subscription;  and  il 
now  devolves  on  me  to  redeem  the  (iledge. 

The  difficulty  was  this:  In  the  chamber  which  the 
bees  inhabit,  a  door  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  the  honey,  and  it  is  recommended  to  keep 
this  locked.  Now  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  sealing  up'  this  door  by  building  their  combs 
across  the  whole  side  of  the  chamber?  We  know  in- 
deed that  even  in  that  case,  it  might  be  forced  open; 
but  if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  the 
combs,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  honey  which  must 
ensue  from  such  violence,  we  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  the  information. 

I  observe  that  several  articles  on  the  management 
of  bees,  within  a  year  or  two,  have  appeared  in  the 
New  England  Farmer;  and  for  such  as  feel  interested 
in  this  business,  I  will  select  a  few  particulars  which 
have  not  yet  been  copied  into  this  paper. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  W.  Sumner,  esquire,  of 
Brooltline,  Massachusetts. 

"In  the  summer  of  1827,  a  swarm  of  bees  entered 
by  a  small  hole  under  the  shingled  gutter  which  is  on 
the  top  of  the  cornice  of  one  of  the  dormer  windows  of 
my  house;  when  in,  they  found  abundance  of  room 
for  working,  and  no  one  could  disturb  them,  but  by 
taking  down  the  plastered  ceiling  of  my  upper  rooms. 
You  will  recollect  my  house  has  what  is  termed  a 
gambrel-roof;*  the  space  above  the  level  plastering, 
forms  a  flat  triangle  of  seven  feet  wide,  twenty  inches 
high  and  at  least  sixty  feet  long.  I  think  liad  they 
not  l)een  disturbed,  they  might  have  worked  twenty 
years. 

"We  did  not  disturb  them,  neither  did  they  disturb 
us,  until  I  took  them  up  in  January  1829,  on  a  very 
cold  day.  I  look  down  the  plastering  about  a  yard 
square  under  the  comb  and  smothered  them  in  the 
usual  way  with  sulphur.  We  got  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds  of  comb,  bread  and  honey.  I  have 
often  regretted  I  did  not  try  to  propagate  them,  for 
honey  in  a  family  is  a  very  convenient  article.' 

In  a  communication  from  John  Prince,  esq.  of  Rox- 
hnry,  (which  includes  the  above)  he  saya»  "A  friend 
of  mine,  as  much  as  fifteen  years  since,  in  taking  a 
house  to  pieces  in  Boston,  found  a  swarm  of  bees 
over  one  of  the  dormer  windows  in  the  garret,  which 
he  had  carefully  sawed  off  and  secured  and  carried  to 
Brighton,  where  he  kept  it  several  years. 

"I  understand  there  has  been  in  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  Brighton,  a  swarm  of  bees  for  seven  years  past. 
They  have  not  had  much  room  to  work  in,  but  will 
not  be  driven  away. 

"All  these  circumstances  determined  me  to  prepare 
a  place  in  my  barn. 1  have  made  a  tight  closet  of 


*  A  hipped  roof  is  called  a  gambrel-roof. — Webster's 
Dictionary. 
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Dear  ten  feel  square,  and  about  six  leet  high  in  the 
centre — imniedistely  under  the  ridge  pole.  The  floor 
is  about  twenty  five  feet  from  the  ground;  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  li.xed  ladder  from  tlie  second  floor,  and 
kept  iimtcr  lock.  In  this  I  have  placed  two  hives. — 
I  apprehend  from  the  great  elevation  of  my  bee  house 
I  shall  not  be  troubled  tcith  [the  motli]  again,  as  1  be- 
lieve they  do  not  often  rise  so  high  Irom  the  ground. 

"If  the  chamber  plan  succeed,  of  which  1  see  no 
reason  to  doubt ,  ice  shall  be  saved  a  gTcn<  deal  of' trou- 
ble, as  we  shall  be  no  longer  oblii^ed  to  watch  and 
hiee  ihem. 

"The  bees  appear  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
devated  situation.' 

With  these  e.xtracts,  however,  I  find  my  article  is 
acquiring  an  undue  length;  and  though  1  should  be 
willing  to  select  a  few  more,  I  shall  defer  that  labor 
for  the  present.  In  favor  of  this  plan  of  managing 
bees,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  accords  better  with 
Uieir  situation  in  a  state  of  nature  than  the  trouble- 
some method  of  putting  them  into  small  hives;  and 
much  less  honey  is  said  to  be  consumed  by  them  in 
winter.  "When  the  population  of  a  hive  is  doubled, 
they  do  not  consume  more  provisions  during  winter 
than  a  single  hive  does."  See  Gecesee  Farmer,  vol. 
i,  page  lay.  A  Farmer. 


ivxiscEXiXiArrsovs. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  COiMET. 

Linden  Hill,  10  mo  24,  1S32. 
The  comet,  known  by  the  name  of  Bella's  comet,  is 
"now  visible;  it  rises  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
It  is  apparently  a  little  north  of  Pleadies,  a  small  clus- 
ter of  seven  stars,  which  in  the  evening  may  be  seen 
in  the  northeast.  It  appears  to  be  about  the  diame- 
ter of  the  moon  from  Pleadies;  with  the  naked  eye  it 
is  barely  visible,  appearing  like  a  very  small  star;  but 
with  a  common  spy  glass,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen;  it 
will  cross  the  plain  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  29th  of  the 
piesent  month,  when  it  will  be  nearest  to  the  earth, 
and  distant  about  forty  eight  millions  of  miles.  It 
will  be  nearest  to  the  sun  about  the  i28th  of  next 
month,  when  it  will  be-about  seventy-five  millions  of 
miles  from  it.  T.  C.  C. 

TO  COMING  EVENINGS. 

In  summer  daj'S  I  till  the  ground. 

And  tug,  and  toil,  and  get  my  bread; 
No  interval  can  then  be  found 

Between  my  labor  and  my  bed; 
My  wife  declines  to  knit  by  night, 

And  1  to  read  by  candle-light. 
But  when  the  south  receives  I  he  sun 

Beyond  the  equinoctial  line — 
When  all  my  summer  work  is  done. 

Substantial  pleasures  then  are  mine: 
Then  Jane  begins  to  knit  at  night. 

And  I  to  read  by  candle-light. 
I'm  content,  and  never  sigh, 

Nor  fly  from  home  some  bliss  to  find; 
And  Jane  is  pleas'd  as  well  as  I, 

It  so  completely  feasts  her  inind. 
To  sit  her  down  to  knit  by  night, 

And  hear  me  read  by  candle-light. 
For  when  I  read,  she  always  hears. 

And  what  she  hears  she  tries  to  scan; 
When  ought  obscure  to  her  appears. 

Then  I  explain  it  if  I  can. 

0  how  she  loves  to  knit  by  night. 
And  hear  me  read  by  candle-light. 

But  when  she  drops  a  stitch  and  gapes. 
Soon  gapes  again  and  nods  her  head, 

1  close  my  book,  and  say  "perhaps 

'Tis  time,  my  dear,  so  go  to  bed — 
So  knit  again  to-morrow  night. 
And  hear  me  read  by  candle-light." 


MKTKOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

For  ll/Zi  mo.  (JVovembcr,)  183:,  krpi  at  Clermont  Jlcademij,  near  Philadelphia,  by  S.  S.  Griscom. 
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SUMM.iRY. 

Mean  at  sunrise,  39.7° 

Mean  at  mid-day,  50.6° 

Mean  heat  of  mo.  45.15° 

Range,  44° 

JMinimum  on  16th,  22° 

Maximum  on  5th,  66° 

Coldest  day  on  16th,  30.5° 

Warmest  day  on  18lh,  61.5° 

Thermometer  below  55  on  28  days. 

Thermometer  above  55  on  10  days. 

Decrease  of  temperature  from  last  month,  9.59° 

Temperature  compared  with   same   month  last  year, 

3.65°  warmer,  and  6.77*  colder  than  Nov.  1830. 
Rain  on  7  days. 
Cloudy  13  days. 
Clear  17  days. 
Wind  west  24  days. 
Wind  east  6  days. 

Frost  on  17  mornings.     Ice  on  8  mornings. 
Auroras  on  4  evenings. 
The  three  fall  months  .34°  warmer  than  those  of  last 

year. 
In  the  fall  of  1831,  29  rainy  days;  in  1832,  24  rainy 

days. 

memoranda. 

For  several  days  fine  India.!  summer  weather. 

3d.  A  fine  day,  observed  the  spiders  along  the  road 
spinning  their  webs,  in  great  numbers;  they  seemed 
to  be  of  several  difl^erent  species,  of  various  sizes,  and 
were  remarkably  shy.  They  were  uniformly  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  post,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty 
that  they  could  be  approached  near  enough  to  observe 
their  actions.  I  saw  several  with  their  hinder  parts 
elevated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  thread  as  fine 
as  gossamer,  proceeding  seemingly,  without  any  effort 
of  the  insect,  from  its  tail,  and  floating  20  or  30  feet 


across  the  road.  Their  vision  and  hearing  seemed 
very  acute,  for  the  utmost  care  was  required  to  ap- 
proach them  near  enough  to  see  them  spinning:  they 
would  almost  uniformly  dart  behind  the  post,  or  into 
a  crevice,  upon  coming  up  to  them.  All  were  on  the 
alert,  though  they  seemed  almost  innumerable:  scarce- 
ly a  post  or  a  stick  in  the  distance  of  a  mile  along 
the  road,  but  had  from  4  to  8  or  10  upon  it,  and  the 
fields  glistened  with  their  webs.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  profusion  of  webs  indicates  fair  weather — but 
as  we  had  rain  on  the  next  and  three  following  days, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  day  on  which 
they  spin  in  this  way,  only,  is  fine. 

I7th.  Wind  northeast,  the  noise  from  the  city 
very  loud  in  opposition  to  the  wind;  rain  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening;;  at  9,  P.  M.  had  a  fine  view  of  se- 
veral ignis  fatui  in  a  low  place  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  academy.  The  principal  one  was  nearly  sta- 
tionary, about  as  bright  and  of  the  same  color  as 
Mars  is  now  on  a  clear  evening;  the  others  were 
smaller,  and  appeared  only  at  intervals,  with  a  soft 
unstable  white  light;  they  would  frequently  approach 
the  larger  one  with  a  tremulous  motion,  and  when 
very  near  each  other  would  all  ascend  several  feet  and 
expire; — renewing  themselves  and  performing  the 
same  motions  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  we  left  ofl" 
the  observatiun  of  ihem — it  was  raining  gently, 
the  air  very  humid.  The  thermometer  at  53,  wind 
northeast  5,  though  the  place  where  they  appeared 
was  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  wood. 

18th.  The  atmosphere  loaded  with  vapor,  which 
condensed  on  the  cold  walls  inside  the  house  until  it 
ran  down  in  streams  on  the  floor,  and  wetted  the  car- 
pets and  furniture  very  much. 

2Cth.  A  bright  aurora  behind  black  CS: 

28th.  The  sky  very  red  at  night,  and  another  au- 
rora behind  CS,  in  north. 
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Prices  Current  in  JVeie  Vork,  December  8. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  13  a  '20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .11 

B  13;  Upland,  .10.1  a  .13;    Alabama,  .  1 1  n  .13.      Cotton 

Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .21^;  Flax,  .13  a  .144     -f^. 

American,  .1  a  .8.  Flaxseed,  T  bush,  clean, a  13.25; 


"SHAKER  GARDEN  SEEDS." 

The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  celebrated  GARDEN  SEEDS,  winch 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.     He  has  this  day  recei\ed   direct  from  Ihe  So- 


North,  a ;  Vir.  1.30  a  1.35;  Rye,  North,  .88 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .88  a  .—  ;    Barley,  .—  a    75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  49;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

5.00  o ;  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8. IS;  pr.mc,  5.25  o  5. "5;  cargo,  " 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.    13.00   a   14.25,  prime,   11.25  a 

11.72;  Lard,  .SJ  a  .9. 


MOUBRAY  ON  POULTRY. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.  "A  Treatise  on  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Fattening,  all  kinds  of  Poultry,  Cows, 
Swine,  and  other  domeslic  animals.  By  B.  Moubray, 
Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  wilh 
such  abridgements,  and  additions,  as,  it  was  conceived, 
would  render  it  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
common  course  of  culture,  in  the  United  States.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fessendcn,  Esq.  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer." — Prica,  lb  cents. 

FLOWERS. 
Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  ''A  Treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
different  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  and  of  Green-house 
Plants  kept  in  rooms,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  table  of 
the  Liniiajan  classes  of  botany,  with  their  order  and 
examples."     Pi-ice  50  cents. 

RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store.  Price,  12^  cents  each;  gl.25  per  dozen;  or  $8 
per  hundred.  I- 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


rican  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
vcrt-slreet.  1-  I-  HITCHCOCK. 


B.A.Z.TXniOIlX:  FRIC£S  017HBBNT. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  $1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
L  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS.OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  for  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
"  of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cullivalion  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  ancl  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  L  HITCHCOCK. 


FOX &. BORLAND'S  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  subscriber  presents  to  the  public,  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  fiom  James  Sykes,  Esq.  to  whom  he 
had  forwarded  one  of  his  threshuig  machines,  (on  Fox 
&.  Borland's  principle)  to  get  out  his  crop  with,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  merits.  Having  received  very 
flattering  accounts  of  their  performance  from  various 
sources,lie  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for  them,  to 
furnish  the  machine  with  or  without  the  horse  power, 
the  latter  he  would  prefer,  if  his  customers  could  furn- 
ish themselves  with  suitables  horse  powers.— Those 
wishing  to  obtain  these  machines  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, should  loose  no  time  in  forwarding  their  orders. 
J.  S.  EASTiMAN. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eastman:  SykesvUle,  JVor.  28,  1832. 

Sir, — Your  threshing  machine  wouldhave  left  here  this 
morning  but  for  the  neglect  of  my  overseer;  1  will 
myself  attend  to  pulling  it  upon  Ihe  car  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  consider  it  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  threshing  machine  which  has  come 
under  my  observation,  and  I  have  seen  and  used 
several. 

On  Saturday  last,  I  got  out  a  lick  of  oats,  running 
the  machine  four  hours  and  two  minutes;  upon  clean- 
ing and  measuring  the  oats  found  them  to  measure  192 
bushels,  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  hour. 
Yesterday  I  threshed  two  stacks  of  wheat,  having  the 
machine  in  opperation  five  hours  eleven  minutes,  (6  h. 
11  m.)  on  cleaning  and  measuring  the  wheat  to-day; 
find,  113  bushels;  averaging  upwards  of  20  bushels  per 
hour,  the  straw  of  the  wheal  very  long;  this  machine 
is  very  simple,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
threshes  very  clean. 

1  feel  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance  of  your 
machine,  that  1  intend  to  get  one  next  season,  although 
1  have  one  of  another  plan,  considering  yours  decidedly 
more  safe  than  any  olher. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,         JAMES  SYKES. 


Baltimore  Market. — Flour  has  declined  a  trifle,  the 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  being  J6.  Wheat  is  very 
dull,  large  quantities  in  market  and  no  purchasers  at 
the  prices  at  which  it  is  held,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
decline  still  further;  our  quotations  of  wheat  must, 
consequently,  be  understood  as  merely  nominal.  Fami- 
ly corn-fed  pork  is  selling  from  stores  at  ip'l.To 

ToBiCco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00 ;  yellow  and 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a 20. 00. — Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  234  hhds.Md.;  11  hhds. 
Ken.;  and  23  hhds.  Ohio— total  334  hhds. 

Floor — best  while  wheat  fa  .mil}  ,J6.1S  0  1.25;  super 
Howard-street,  0.12^  a  t.lS.S;  city  mills,  5.16  .-:  5.81; 

city  mills  extra  6.00  a ; Cokn  Meal  bbl   3  60;  — 

liK  AIM,  best  red  wheat,  1. 10  a  1.15;   white  do  1.15  n  1.20; 

—Corn,  while,  58  n  --,  yellow,  60  n—; Rvi,  12  n  IS 

—Oats,  40  a  42.— Beans,  16  a  80— Peas,  65  a  IC- 

Clover-seeI)  1.00  0  1.60 Timotht.  —   n Or- 

CHARP    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrasa 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  15  a  SIV-Lucerne  —  n  31^  lb.— 
Baiilet.-Flaxskki  I. .'in  (/1.62-CoTri;N,Va.I0,il2-Lou. 
10  a  14-\lab.  10  n.  12-Tenn.  .10  a.  12;  N.  Car.  10  o.  12- 
Upland  10a  K'^-Uhiskkv.  hhds.  lst|i.S3'i  — :  in  hhls. 

344  a  35 W  ool.  WasUetl,  Prime  orSaxor>y  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33n3S;half  do.  30  a  33;  qiiarterdo.  28  o  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwnsliecl,  Prime  or  Saxonj  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;qnartei  do  16  a  ISjcommon,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, <,i05  r.  215,  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
ale  lb.  walei -rotted  1  a  Sc  -I'eathcrs,  31i  n  38^;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5.00  0 ,  ground,    1.50a —  bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfouiidries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pigforforges,  per  ton,28.(i0  a  30.oci;bar  Sus.pcrton, 
15.00  a85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6  00  a  5. SO — 
Oak  wood.  4.00  a  4.60;  Hickory,  6  60  a  6.00;  Pine,2.25. 


JENNIES  WANTED. 

A  gentleman  wants  one  Jenny  or  more,  and  will  pay 
a  fair  price  for  first  rale  animals  of  the  kind,  but 
no  others  will  answer  his  purpose.  Any  person  hav- 
ing such  to  dispose  of  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  ad- 
dressing L  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOuRE,  ofter  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cullers,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  J21.  14  inch 
at  §45.  16  inch  at  pb.  20  inch  at  $15.  The  small- 
est (price  Jil)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  BuUimore,  Odolier  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting  Knife  answers  well.  1  would  not  be 
without  it  for  ihe  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicaling  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  inslrumcnt  well  deserves   the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &  MooiiE,  Bait.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power.— 
The  third  and   fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
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Want^I'^J'^^^i^^t^f  E°;nd   Seed  1  Ucularly  with  horse  or  wate^  powet._  Tiiese  maclwues 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk 


worm  Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
I.I.  HITCHCOCK. 

WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 


.nay  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  #20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $1.50,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

COKN  SllELLEKS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  wilh 
-    -       CAST  STEEL 


kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice     great  ease  and  rapidity,    price  ^f-      CAST  STEEL 
nomestic  Animals.      Apniv  to  AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTU  RAL 

Domestic  Animals.      Apply        ^    ^    mTCHCOCK.      1  IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 


The  American  Farmer, 

Edited  by  Gidkon  B.  Smith,  is  issued  every  Friday. 
TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  per  annum:  due  at  the  middle  of  each 
year  of  subscription,  provided  that  no  balance  of  a  former 
year  remain  unpaid. 

2.  The  manner  of  payment  which  is  preferable  to  any  other 
for  distant  subscribers,  is  remittance  by  mail  of  current 
bank  notes;  and  to  obviate  all  objection  10  this  mode,  the 
publisher  assumes  the  risk. 

3.  Subscriptions  are  alwnys  charged  bt  the  tear,  and 
never  for  a  shorler  term.  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber, 
the  paper  will  not  be  discontinued  (except  at  the  discretion 
of  the  publisher)  without  a  special  order,  on  receipt  of  which, 
a  discontinuance  will  be  entered,  to  take  ell'ect  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year  of  subscription. 

4.  Price  of  advertising. — One  dollar  per  square,  and  in 
the  s.inie  proportion  for  more  than  a  square,  or  more  than  one 
insertion. 

^^  Direction  of  Letters. — .Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Fanner,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltiinore,  Md." 

1  Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  F'ridav,  Decembkr  91,  1832. 


A  BoNCH  OP  Apples. — We  liave  received  from 
E.  N.  Haniblelon,  Esq.  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maty- 
land, a  bunch  of  apples,  which  grew  in  a  yiiuiigorclurd 
of  his  ai  Deep  \V  ater  Point,  on  Mills  River.  The 
bunch  consisted  of  nine  fruod  sized  apples  attached  to 
a  small  twig,  not  much  larger  than  a  gouse  (luiU,  and 
so  closely  set,  that  they  have  some  resemblance  to  a 
bunch  of  monstrous  grapes.  One  of  the  apples  has 
totted  and  fallen  off,  but  the  others  are  yet  sound. 
The  bunch,  when  first  taken  from  the  tree,  weighed 
Ihree  ponmls  and  a  quarter.  We  cannot  conceive 
how  so  small  a  twig  supported  such  a  cluster  of  ap- 
ples, unless  it  grew  in  a  pendulous  position  This 
curiosity  may  be  seen  in  our  repository  of  vegetable 
curiosities. 

<J^By  the  way — why  do  not  our  friends  send  us 
more  of  these  curious  productions  of  the  vegetable 
■world?  We  have  a  repository  appropriated  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  of  every  tiling  curious,  rare  or  valu- 
able, in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  would  be  thank- 
ful for  specimens  of  any  kind. 

A  CURIOUS  VEGETABLE  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of 
the  American  Farmer,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  sized 
turtle,  but  of  the  nature  of  a  monstrous  beet.  It  has 
i  very  passable  mouth,  legs  and  tail;  and  a  body  of 
very  proper  dimensions,  except  that  it  is  rather  elon- 
gated, in  consequence  of  being  somewhat  straitened 
.  for  elbow  room  in  its  native  element.  When  taken 
from  the  ground,  it  measured  26  inches  in  ciicumfer 
ence,  and  weighed  'i2  lbs.  It  was  raised  by  Lewis 
Denig,  Esq.  of  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


SISAL  HEMP  IN  GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Smith:  Jasper  Co.  Go.  Dec.  6,  1S32. 

Noticing  a  communication  of  Mr.  Perrine's,  copied 
from  the  New  York  Farmer  in  your  very  excellent 
paper,  page  "fiS,  nf  the  pr<-^cnl  vol.  respecting  tlie  in- 
troduction of  the  Agave  into  southern  agriculture  as  a 
competing  staple  with  northern  hemp  and  flax.  And 
perceiving  his  anxiety  to  procure  an  effectual  method 
■whereby  the  fibres  which  he  terms  Sisal  hemp  can 
be  extracted  from  the  green  leaves  of  this  plant. 
Being  a  friend  to  improvement,  and  one  careless  of 
the  established  usages  of  our  forefathers,  who  inter- 
dicted the  introduction,  to  the  list  of  our  already  culti- 
•vated  articles,  all  plants,  whether  indigenous  or  exot- 
ic: I  have  inclosed  to  you  a  small  parcel  of  the  fibres 
extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  Agave  Americana, 
with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  ropes:  also  a  few 
of  the  seed  off  of  a  stalk  growing  in  my  garden,  that 
you,  by  comparison,  can  tell  if  it  is  the  kind  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Perrine.  And  will  herein  state  my 
manner  of  preparing  the  fibres  for  use;  which  plan  I 
■am  persuaded,  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  expe- 
ditious, and  will  secure  to  the  operator  as  many  of  the 
fibres,  as  any  other  thai  can  be  adopted;  (because  it 
will  save  all)  to  which  Mr.  Perrine  is  perfectly  wel- 
come, provided  it  will  answer  his  purpose.  Previous 
to  staling  the  operation  i  will  remark,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  the  agave  growing  in  this  part  of  the 
country, both  suited  lo  the  manufacture'of  cordage,  and 
probably  other  uses,  but  this  is  the  only  one  lo  which 
it  ^^as  as  yet  been  applied.  I  have  a  great  number  of 
the  Agave  americana  or  great  American  aloe,  grow- 
ing in  my  yard  and  garden,  from  one  to  eight  years 
old,  and  from  two  to  ten  feet  high;  two  of  which  blos- 
somed last  year,  and  an  additional  one  this — it  requir- 
ing seven  years'  growth  in  this  degree  of  latitude  (33 
deg.  15  min.)  previous  to  flowering,  and  8  before  fruc- 
tification. It  is  anevergreen,  and  is  very  tenacious  of  life; 
for  even  when  the  stem  is  cut  above  the  ground  and 
thrown  in  the  highway,  it  will  put  forth  roots  and 
grow  very  luxuriantly,  provided  it  is  done  in   the 
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spring  or  early  in  the  summer.  It  would  require  the 
pen  of  an  abler  hand  to  do  jui^tice  to  the  beauties  of 
this  plant,  when  crowned  with  the  gems  of  its  yearly 
produce.  The  flowers  at  first  are  a  rich  satin  while, 
and  ill  fiflpcn  or  twenty  days  turn  lo  a  light  purple, 
and  then  from  the  centie  Of  each  bloom  can  be  seen 
the  young  fruit  protruding, — which,  when  ripe,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  coming  lo  a  point  at 
one  end — externally  nnd  internally  a  deep  purple, 
containing  a  great  many  seed;  tasle  an  oxymel;  fruit 
relished  by  some  per^ons.  The  second  is  a  smaller 
species  of  the  same  genus  growing  wild  in  many 
places  on  alluvial  soils,  and  when  attaining  a  certain 
age,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  of  both 
are  from  one  lo  three  inches  broad,  and  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  long,  differing  witli  regard  lo  soil. 
Though  this  plant  will  flourish  tolerably  well  on  poor 
or  worn  lands,  yet  it  delights  in  that  which  is  fertile, 
and  of  deep  mold.  Take  of  the  green  leaves  and  tie 
them  in  parcels,  so  that  they  will  not  be  scatlered; 
put  Ihem  in  running  water  in  the  summer  season, 
which  will  rot  off  all  the  extraneous  matter  pertain- 
ing to  the  leaf,  and  leave  the  fibres  free  and  uninjur- 
ed, which  the  specimen  before  you  will  prove,  though 
it  is  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  it  was  procured 
from  the  leaf  in  the  manner  above  specified.  It  takes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  days  to  complete  the  process. 
In  the  winter  the  operation  is  changed,  and  the  fibres 
are  extracted  by  boiling  the  leaves  (tied  in  bunches,  as 
before  mentioned)  in  large  kettles  or  other  capacious 
vessels,  being  careful  to  have  the  receptacle  sufficient- 
ly lull  of  water  to  keep  the  leaves  immersed.  This 
process  is  the  most  expeditious,  and  without  any  per- 
ceplable  difference  between  it  and  the  former.  It 
does  not  require  more  than  twenty-four  hours  to  boil 
the  leaves  sufficiently,  and  the  fibres  are  ready  for 
use  as  soon  as  dried  in  the  air.  My  negroes  for  seve- 
ral years  have  manufactured  ropes  from  the  leaf  of  this 
plant,  which  they  readily  sell  at  a  dollar  for  a  suffici- 
ency to  make  a  cord  for  a  bed — say  thirty  yards.  I 
often  buy  of  them  myself,  to  encourage  industrious 
habits  among  them.  And  as  it  may  be  probably  some- 
thing new  to  you,  (though  il  is  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  ray  communication,)  I  will  state  in  the  close,  that 
my  negroes  also  make  ropes,  from  the  sap-wood  of 
any  clear  grained  young  hickory,  that  is  free  from 
knots;  possessing  flexibility  and  strength.  If  request- 
ed, and  the  manner  of  conveyance  specified,  1  will 
send  on  a  specimen  of  both  to  you  for  your  inspection 
accompanied  by  the  modus  operandi,  in  manufacturing 
the  hickory  cord.  If  you  deem  the  above  remarks 
worthy  a  place  in  your  paper,  please  insert  them,  if 
not,  toss  them  unhesitatingly  in  the  fire. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thos.  B.  White. 

[Our  correspondent  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
for  the  above  communication.  The  specimen  of  pre- 
pared hemp  inclosed  in  it,  is,  without  doubt,  similar 
to  that  sent  by  Mr.  Perrine;  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  color,  that  of  Mr.  P.  being  white,  and  the  pre- 
sent of  a  yellowish  cast.  This,  however,  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  different  processes  of  extracting  the 
fibres.  The  Mexican  hemp  is  extracted  by  pressing 
the  green  leaves  through  cylinders.  The  Mexican 
hemp  is  also  much  longer  than  the  specimen  forward- 
ed by  Mr.  White.  We  shall  be  very  glad  lo  receive 
specimens  of  the  plants,  which  can  be  readily  forward- 
ed by  any  mercantile  house  in  Charleston  or  Savan- 
nah, as  packets  sail  thence  weekly  for  Baltimore.  We 
shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  account  of  the  mode 
of  making  cordage  from  the  hickory,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  White.— £d.  £m.  Far.] 


BULL-FROGS  DESTROY  CHICKENS. 

Cleai-mont  .Academy,  near  Philadelphia,  ) 
Friend  Smith:  12  mo.  6,  1832.      ] 

A  friend  relates  to  me  the  following  anecdote,  the 
truth  of  which  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon  from  the 
character  of  the  narrator,  and  may  account  for  the 
loss  of  much  young  poultry.     A  hen  who  had  a  fine 


flock  of  young,  was  observed  lo  have  lost  several,  and 
the  depredator  could  not  be  found  until  one  day,  the 
owner  was  standing  near  his  barn  and  the  hen  with 
her  brood  near  him;  when  he  observed  something  dart 
upon  the  flock  and  take  a  chick  so  quickly  that  he 
could  not  see  what  il  was — observing  however  that  il 
issued  from,  and  went  back  to  a  pile  of  rails,  he  im- 
mediately called  up  some  of  his  men,  and  removed 
the  rails  when  a  large  bull  frog  (Rana  pipiena)  was 
found  and  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  the  thief; 
he  was  so  nimble,  thai  they  had  much  difficulty  to 
secure  him,  his  leaps  were  surprising,  often  as  high 
as  their  heads.  Some  of  my  pupils  tell  me  they  found 
one,  Ihe  past  summer,  which  shewed  quite  a  disposi- 
tion to  resent  their  intrusion  about  his  stream;  he  re- 
peatedly sprang  towards,  and  bit  at  a  stick,  which  was 
pushed  towards  him,  and  maintained  his  place  a  con- 
siderable time,  before  he  thought  prudent  to  retire  out 
of  their  reach.  Samtjel  S.  Griscom. 


MR.  GARNETT'S  WEED-HOOK  PLOUGH. 

Mr.  Smith:  Dec.   U,  18S2. 

My  address  to  our  Agricultural  Society  of  Fre- 
dericksburg, published  in  the  American  Farmer  of 
the  7lh,  has  a  few  errata,  whinh  you  will  find  stated 
in  the  postscript.  But  my  chief  object  in  addressing 
you  at  present  is,  to  recommend  a  better  mode  of  fix- 
ing the  weed-hook,  described  in  the  address,  than  the 
on"e  therein  mentioned.  This  is— to  pass  the  shank 
of  the  hook  through  a  flat  staple  on  the  land  side  of 
the  beam,  and  to  make  it  fast  by  a  small  bolt,  made  to 
fit  a  hole  in  the  shank,  just  above  the  staple,  where 
the  bolt  must  enter  the  beam.  Care  must  be  taken 
lo  preserve  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  angle  exhib- 
ited in  the  drawing. 

With  a  sincere  wish  that  your  highly  useful  paper 
may  constantly  increase  its  circulation,  I  remain,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  James  M.  Garnett. 

Errata.— In  the  second  column  erase  the  word 
"and"  before  "horse  racers,"  and  insert  it  after. 

Midway  the  fifth  column,  instead  of  "Mr.  Wood," 
read  "Mr.  Booth." 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Dear  Sir:  James  City,  Va.  Ji"ov.  26,  1832. 

Is  it  worth  noticing  that  I  gathered  yesterday  from 
the  vines  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Allen,  of  York  County,  half- 
grown  strawberries  and  blossoms?  They  are  now  in 
my  house.  I  am  credibly  informed,  thai  his  vines 
have  not  been  without  fruit  and  bloom  since  May,  and 
they  are  certainly  the  finest  strawberries  I  have  ever 
seen— some  of  them  culled  last  summer,  being  four 
inches  in  circumference.  J-  S.  Jr. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
TO  MAKE  A  LIQUID  OPODELDOC. 

Mr.  Editor:  Sept.  4,  1832. 

Take  two  quarts  of  whiskey,  rum,  or  brandy,  or 
any  other  proof  spirits,  put  it  in  a  kettle  and  warm  it 
with  coals,  dissolve  in  il  as  much  soft-soap  as  it  will 
take  up.  When  cold,  put  it  into  a  bottle  and  add 
one  ounce  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  volatile  salt* 
of  ammonia,  when  these  are  dissolved,  il  is  ready  for 
use.  This  preparation  is  called  liquid  opodeldoc,  and 
in  all  swellings  about  horses  and  cattle  is  a  safe  and 
good  application.  Some  gentle  physic  should  be 
given  at  the  same  time.  The  opodeldoc  will  scatter 
the  humors  if  recent,  and  Ihe  physic  will  clear  them 
out  of  the  system.  Yours,  &.c.  Cablo. 


^The  publication  of  theFarmer  has  been  delayed 
this  week  in  consequence  of  aii  aflJiclive  event  in  the 
family  of  our  worthy  printer,  Mr.  Tot. 
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Observations  on  the  Emploimentof  Salt, 
Jn  ^gricvlture  and  Horticulture,  with  Directions  for 

its  Application,  Founded  on  Practice.     By  Cuth- 

BERT  William  JoH:ison,Jluthorof"AnEssayon 

the  Uses  of  Salt  for  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

purposes,  ^c" 

(Concluded  from  page  315.) 
Urass  Lands. 

Apply  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

1  rejoice  to  find  that,  in  Devonshire,  salt  has  found, 
in  Mr.  Collynj,  of  Kentnn,  an  able  and  zealous  advo- 
cate, from  a  letter  dated  October  l7th,  1826,  with 
which  I  was  favored  by  that  gentleman.  1  make  the 
following  copious  extract: — 

"One  of  my  neighbors  writes  me,  in  using  salt  as 
a  manure  on  grass  land,  I  have  found  the  salted  por- 
tions not  to  be  affected  by  severe  frosty  nights,  when 
every  blade  of  grass  on  the  unsalted  portions  have 
been  in  a  frozen  stale. 

"1  observe,  too,  that  it  is  destructive  to  every  kind 
of  grub  and  worm;  and  I  am  convinced,  where  it  has 
been  used  with  judgment,  that  it  has  not  failed." 
Another  intelligent  neighbor,  continues  Mr.  Collyns, 
whose  farm  is  almost  entirely  a  light  black  sand, 
■vyfites — "I  have  found  salt  answer  my  most  sanguine 
expectations  for  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips, 
both  as  the  increased  quantity  and  improved  quality 
of  crops,  of  which  I  can  now  give  ocular  demonstra- 
tion to  any  one  you  will  send:  my  barley  and  oats, 
which  used  to  yield  me  only  15  to  20  bushels  per 
acre,  now  yield  from  40  to  45.  My  wheat  is  cer- 
tainly much  improved  in  quality,  but  I  expected  more 
in  quantity.  I  have  had  35  bushels  of  wheat  from 
an  acre  dressed  with  ten  bushels  of  salt;  and  from  the 
same  field  last  year,  after  the  same  quantity  of  salt, 
140  bags  of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  year  again, 
dressed  with  ten  bushels  of  salt,  I  have  not  more 
than  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  but  the  quality 
very  superior  indeed,  and  the  root  of  clover  in  it  is 
very  fine  and  !u.\uriant.  In  every  field  I  have  salted, 
I  find  the  grass  very  much  superior  lo  any  produced 
before  the  use  of  salt. 

"I  have  since,  (adds  Mr.  Collyns,)  gone  over  his 
farm,  and  am  astonished  at  the  verdant  pasturage,  in 
what  used  tu  be  coarse  and  rushy  meadows.  In  this 
arable  land  he  never  got  more  than  ten  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  until  he  used  salt;  so  that  this  is  also 
a  decided  improvement." 

I  will  give  but  one  other  testimony  in  favor  of  its 
use,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  I  have  received  from 
an  old  SufTulk  agriculturist,  Mr.  Bruke,  of  Capel, 
near  Ipswich: 

In  the  month  of  April,  1821,  six  bushels  of  salt 
manure  were  applied  to  half  an  acre  of  red  clover, — 
the  soil  good  turnip  land,  not  sharp;  extent  of  the 
field  ten  acres.  The  sailed  clover  at  first  looked 
very  yellow,  and  apparently  injured,  but  it  soon  began 
to  recover,  and  when  mown,  the  increased  produce 
was,  at  the  very  least,  10  cwt.  per  acre;  and  the 
aftermath  proportionately  good;  the  cattle  eating  it 
down  closer,  and  in  preference  to  every  other  part  of 
the  field. 

I  might  add  easily  to  this  plain  statement  numer- 
ous other  experiments,  even  of  the  same  farmer:  I 
might  add  those  of  Mr.  Long,  the  late  high  sheriff 
of  Hampshire;  orjhose  of  Mr.  Benett,  in  VViltshire; 
or  Mr.  Burrell,  in  Sussex;  but  for  the  unprejudiced 
farmer,  one  fact  is  quite  sufllcient,  and  the  enemies  of 
salt  manure  will  still  believe  that  they  were  all  alike 
deceived:  there  is  "no  good  in  salt,"  says  the  farmer 
who  had  his  marshes  flooded  with  salt  water,  and  he 
finds  many  ready  to  agree  with  him  in  his  thought- 
less conclusions. 

Potatoes. 
Apply  ffo™  '6"  i*^  twenty  bushels  of  salt   to  the 


surface  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  planted,  or  ten 
bushels  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  ten  after  insert- 
ing the  sets. 

My  experiment  with  salt  to  potatoes  were  upon  a 
light  gravelly  soil.     The  result  was  as  follows: 
Experiments.       produce  in  bushels.        Per  acre. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure,  -         -         120 

2.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt,  the 

previous  September,        -         .         -         192 

3.  Soil  manured  with  stable  dung  at  the  time 

of  planting,  -         -         -         -         219 

4.  Soil  manured  with  stable  dung  and  twenty 

bushels  of  salt,        -         -         -         -         234 

5.  Soil  manured  with  40  bushels  of  salt  alone, 

20  in   September  and   20  in  the  spring, 
after  the  sets  were  planted,     -         -         1924 

6.  Soil  manured  with  40  bushels  of  salt  as  in 

the  last  experiment,  and  also  with  stable 

dung,  [result  not  given.] 
These  experiments  are  entirely  confirmed  by  those 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Cartwright,  of  Tonbidge.  From  a 
copious  table  which  the  farmer  will  find  at  page  82 
of  my  Essay  on  Salt,  I  extract  the  following  state- 
ment: 
Experiments.        produce  in  bushels.        Per  acre. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure,  -         -         157 

2.  Soil   manured  with  9   bushels  of  salt  per 

acre, 198 

3.  Soil  manured  with  8  bushels  of  salt  and  30 

bushels  of  soot  per  acre,  -         -         240 

4.  Soil  manured   with  30  bushels  of  soot  per 

acre,      -        -        -        -        -        -         182 

"Of  ten  different  manures,"  concludes  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  "most  of  which  are  of  known  and  acknow- 
ledged efficacy,  salt,  with  one  exception,  is  superior 
to  them  all." 

Hay. 

Put  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to  every  load  of  hay, 
spread  it  by  hand  or  through  a  sieve.  Mr.  Woods, 
of  Ingateslone,  in  Essex,  has  employed  it  for  thirty 
years;  his  plain  unvarnished  statement  need  not  be 
supported  by  any  other. 

"I  used  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  at  each  laying, 
thinly  spread,  which  I  find  is  about  4  bushels  to  a 
stack  of  20  loads.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  double 
the  quantity  would  be  much  better." 

"In  a  particularly  wet  season,  a  few  years  since,  I 
used  twelve  bushels  to  a  stack  of  forty  loads,  the 
whole  of  which  was  consumed  by  my  own  horses, 
and  I  never  had  them  in  a  better  condition.  I  am  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  salt  to  hay,  that 
while  it  is  allowed  duty  free,  I  shall  use  it  in  all  sea- 
sons." (P^or  other  testimonials  to  the  same  effect,  see 
Essay  on  Salt,  page  100.) 

The  avidity  with  which  animals  consume  salted 
hay,  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought;  I  will 
give,  therefore,  a  curious  f;ict  related  to  me  a  short 
time  since  by  Mr.  Law,  of  Reading. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire,  had,  in  the 
season  of  l!>24,  a  parcel  of  sour  rushy  hay  from  a 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  both  he 
and  his  men  despaired  of  rendering  of  the  least  value; 
it  was  therefore  stacked  by  itself,  and  well  salted; 
the  quantity  supplied  was  large,  but  Mr.  Law  did 
not  know  the  exact  proportion. 

When  the  period  arrived  that  his  sheep  wanted  a 
supply  of  hay,  he  directed  his  shepherd  to  use  the 
salted  inferior  hay  first,  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  sheep 
consumed  it  with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  stack 
being  finished,  the  shepherd  was  directed  to  supply 
them  now  with  the  best  hay  he  could  find  of  other 
stacks  of  fine  meadow  hay. 

He  came,  however,  the  next  morning  to  his  master, 
and  made  the  following  remark: — "We,  sir,  must 
have  made  a  great  mistake,  and  forgotten  which  stack 
we  salted,  for  our  sheep  will  not  eat  the  hay  whioh 
we  think  the  best." 

Live  Stock. 
The  importance  of  salt  to  animals  is  so  generally 


admitled,  even  by  those  who  deny  its  value  as  a 
manure,  that  I  shall  not  here  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  it.  When  animals  are  in  a  wild  slate,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  they  seek 
the  salt  water  or  salt  springs  inland,  with  great 
avidity;  and  every  farmer  observes,  that  his  cattle, 
horses,  &.c.  are  remarkably  fond  of  licking  the  salt 
earth  of  the  farm  yard,  stables,  &,c.  In  Spain,  they 
give  their  sheep  salt  with  great  regularity,  112  lbs. 
in  five  months  to  one  thousand  sheep;  as  such,  I  fear- 
lessly assert,  that  the  importance  of  salt  for  cattle  i^ 
incontroverlibly  established,  however  imperfectly  it- 
may  be  praclised.  I  subjoin  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Curwen,M.P.  for  Cumberland.  He  employed  salt 
to  his  live  stock  daily  for  years: 

For  horses  he  gives,      -        -        6  oz.  per  day. 
Milch  cows.  -         -         4  do 

Feeding  oxen,         -         -         6  do 

Yearlings,       -         -         -         3  do 

Calves,  -         -         -         1  do 

Sheep,  -        -  2  to  4  per  week. 

If  on  dry  pastures;  but  if  they  are  feeding  on  tur- 
nips or  coles,  then  they  should  have  it  without  stint. 

Some  give  it  lo  live  stuck  on  a  slate  .or  stone, — 
some  lay  lumps  of  it  in  the  cribs  or  mangers.  It  is  a 
fact  indisputably  proved,  that  i(  slieep  are  allowed  free 
access  to  salt,  they  will  7iever  he  subject  to  the  disease 
called  the  rot.  Is  not  even  this  a  lact  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  earliest,  most  zealous  attcnlion? 

Some  recent  experiments  also  lead  me  even  to  hope 
that  I  shall  one  day  or  other  be  able  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
cure  for  this  devastating  disease.  I  have  room  but 
for  one  fact. 

"Mr.  Rusher  of  Stanley  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the 
autumn  of  1828,  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle  twenty 
sheep,  decidedly  rotten;  and  gave  each  of  them,  for 
some  weeks,  an  ounce  of  salt  every  morning. 

Two  only  died  during  the  winter:  the  surviving 
eighteen  were  cured,  and  have  now,  says  my  in- 
formant, "lambs  by  their  sides." 

Mr.  Butcher,  now  of  Brook  Hall,  in  Essex,  for 
years  employed  salt  for  his  cattle  and  sheep,  on  his 
farm  near  Burnham,  in  Norfolk.  One  of  his  fields 
was  so  very  unf^ivorable  for  sheep,  that  before  ha 
used  salt,  he  had  lost  ten  and  twelve  sheep  in  a  night, 
when  feeding  on  the  turnips;  but  after  he  adopted  salt, 
he  never  lost  one.  He  used  to  let  the  sheep  have 
the  salt  without  stint;  and  he  remarked,  that  the 
sheep  always  consumed  four  times  the  salt  on  this  par- 
ticular field,  than  when  feeding  on  any  other  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Butcher  one  year  let  this  field  of  turnips  to  a 
neighbor,  who  did  not  use  salt;  and  consequently, 
after  losing  ten  sheep  the  first  night,  gave  up  the  field 
in  despair. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  of  Melton  Constable,  in  Norfolk, 
gives  about  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  per  week  to  each 
of  his  foxhounds, — it  keeps  away  distempers,  and 
preserves  them  in  the  best  health  and  vigor.  It  is 
administered  wrapped  up  in  paper  as  a  bolus. 

Although  the  use  of  salt  for  live  stock  is  now  bo- 
coming  quite  general,  yet  the  enlightened  farmer 
must  not  suppose  that  its  introduction,  even  for  that 
important  purpose,  was  the  work  of  a  day.  The 
verj'  magistrates  were  opposed  to  its  use — for,  only  & 
few  years  since,  some  honest  farmer's  servants  wer* 
brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  Winchester, 
charged,  by  their  ignorant  master,  with  the  dreadful 
crime  of  giving  his  horses  salt  in  their  corn.  "I 
should  not  have  suspected  it,"  said  the  farmer,  "Had 
not  my  horses'  coats  become  so  fine  lately."  "S^ 
for  horses!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  magistrate,  "can 
any  thing  be  more  poisonous?  Let  the  rascals  b» 
committed  to  the  Bridewell  for  a  month." 

HORTICULTURE; 
In  the  garden,  much   good   may  be  effected   by  a 
judicious  employment  of  common  salt.     I  am  indebted 
to  my  brother,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  for  several  im- 
portant experiments  with  salt,  in  the  kitche^  garden; 
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they  were  made  with  much  care,  and  1  can  vouch  for 
their  correctness. 

The  soil  was  sandy;  and  I  abridge  from  his  paper, 
read  before  the  London  Horlicullural  Socicly,  in 
November,  1821,  the  following  detail  of  the  result: 

WiNDSOK    Be.\NS. 

Exptrimenls.       imioduck  in  uushels.       Per  acre. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure,  -         -         1^5* 

2.  Soil  dressed    wi'h  -JO  bushels  of  salt   per 

acre,  week  before  seed  time,    -        -        -17 


Omoks. 

Soil  manured  with  20  bushels 
of  salt  and  10  ions  of  (arm 
yard  manure, 

Soil  manured  with  12  tons  of 
farm  yard  manure. 

Carrots. 

,  Soil  manured  with  20  bnshels 
of  salt  and  '20  tons  of  ma- 
nure, 


tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


23 


9.  Soil,  20  tons  manure  only,       22 

3.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels 

of  salt  only,         -         .         18 

4.  Soil  without  any  manure,         13 

Pars.mps. 


1.  Yard  manure  20  Ions,  salt  20  bushels, 

2.  Yard  manure  20  Ions, 


tons.  cwt. 
6       13 
6      11 


Early  Potatoes. 


Bushels. 

308 


584 


Experiment.  pboddce  per  acre. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure, 

2.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt 

per  acre,  - 
In  1826,  salt  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  aire 
■was  applied,  soun  after  the  seed  was  sown,  to  /j«/  of 
a  carrot  bed,  in  a  gardfn  belonging  to  Richard 
Francis,  Esq.  Droiiwidi;  ilie  aummer  proving  dry, 
the  carrots  received  but  little  benefit  (the  salt  should 
have  been  mi.\ed  with  un  equal  quantity  of  SJOt.) 

In  1827,  the  same  bed,  williuut  any  additional 
manure,  being  sown  with  peas,  presented  i  most  re- 
markable appearance,  — for  when  the  peas  jn  the  un- 
salted  portion  were  only  lour  inches  high,  the  salted 
were  at  least  sixteen  inches,  and  nearly  ii  bloom, — 
they  yielded  five  or  six  times  as  many  pods,  and  those 
full  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  unsaltec  portion. 

Will  not  the  market  gardener  be  able  'o  avail  him- 
self of  this  curious  property  of  salt?  I  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience,  that  salt  forwards  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  SiC. 

I  have,  in  my  Essay,  given  at  length,  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Priestly,  upon  various  plints  vegetating 
in  salt  and  water.  He  found  that  the  use  of  salt 
materially  protracted  the  existence  of  the  plant. 
Flowers,  kept  in  water  vases,  continue  much  longer 
in  bloom,  if  a  portion  of  salt  be  added  to  the  water. 
It  is  a  common  custom  with  the  importers  of  exoiic 
plants,  to  dip  cuttings  into  salt  water.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  they  almost  invariably  perished 
in  the  passage. 

To  explain  these  curious  facts,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  salt  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plant.  The  word 
stimulant,  however,  being  merely  used  for  the  want 
of  a  better,  as  most  of  the  atnazing  processes  and 
wondrous  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  are  too  inscru- 
table but  for  the  eye  of  him 
"Who  spoke  the  word,  and  Nature  moved  complete." 

Among  ray  very  last  letters  received  on  the  use  of 
salt  in  the  cultivation  of  plaiiis,  was  one  from  an 
emitent  florist,  near  Paddington,  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
and  I  will  here  transcribe  his  own  words: 

"From  the  few  experiments  that  I  have  tried  with 
gait  as  a  garden  manure,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  bear 
testimony  to   its   usefulness.    In  a  treatise    upon 


flowers,  published  about  six  years  since,  I  remarked, 
that  the  application  of  salt,  and  its  utility  as  a  ma- 
nure, was  yet  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  whether  it  acts  directly  as  a  manure, 
or  <uily  as  a  kind  of  spice  or  seasoniiig,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  soil  a  more  palatable  food  for  plants. 

"The  idea  that  first  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 
arose  from  contemplating  the  successful  culture  of 
hyacinths  in  Holland.  Phis  root,  though  not  indi- 
genous to  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  completely 
naturalized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haerlem,  where 
it  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  deep  sandy  alluvial  soil;  yet 
one  great  cause  of  its  free  growth,  1  consider,  was 
owing  to  the  saline  altnosphere;  this  induced  me  to 
mix  salt  in  the  compost;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
hyacinths  will  grow  well  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
without  it.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  numerous 
bulbous  tribe  of  amaryllisses,  especially  those  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  ixias,  alliums,  which  include 
onions,  garlic,  shalots,  &c.  anemonies;  various  species 
of  the  lily;  antholyza;  colchicum;  crinum;  cyclamens; 
narcissus;  iris;  gladiolus;  ranunculus  scilla,  and  many 
others,  should  either  have  salt  or  sea  sand  in  the  mold 
used  for  them. 

"I  invariably  use  salt  as  an  ingredient  in  my  com- 
post fur  carnations;  a  plant  which,  like  wheat,  re- 
quires substantial  soil,  and  all  the  strength  and  heat 
of  the  summer  to  bring  it  to  perfection;  and  I  believe  I 
might  say,  without  boasting,  that  few  excel  me  in 
blooming  that  flower. 

"If  I  wished  to  refresh  and  improve  a  soil  of  what 
is  called  an  old  worn  out  garden,  exhausted  by  fifty 
years'  cropping,  or  more,  I  would  give  it  (i  or  4  part 
at  a  time)  a  good  dressing  of  lime  in  the  autumn, 
spreading  it  as  soon  as  it  was  slaked  and  forking  it 
in  immediately.  I  would,  a  week  or  two  after  that, 
dig  and  trench  it  well  in  the  rough,  and  lay  it  up  for 
the  frost  to  act  upon;  and  then,  in  the  spring,  I  ivould 
crive  it  a  good  dressing  of  salt  (not  less  than  six 
bushels  to  an  acre.)  The  good  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment would  be  manifest  for  two  or  three  years  after.'' 
CONCLUSION. 
From  the  statements  which  I  have  now  been  en- 
abled, through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  farmer,  he  must  agree  that  the  use  of  salt  in 
agriculture  is  of  the  highest  importance:  he  must  ac- 
knowledge this,  unless,  indeed,  he  believes  that  all 
those  who  have  tried  salt  as  a  manure,  were  alike 
deceived;  that  Messrs.  Brooke  and  Ransom,  in  Suf- 
folk; Messrs.  Baynes,  Butler,  Wood  and  Challis,  in 
Essex;  Mr.  Ross,  in  Kent;  Mr.  Burrel,  in  Sussex; 
Mr.  Long,  in  Hampshire;  Mr.  Benett.  in  Wiltshire; 
Mr.  Sinclair,  in  Bedfordshire;  Mr.  Hollingshead,  in 
Lancashire;  Messrs.  Sickler  and  Hoblyn,  in  Corn- 
wall; Mr.  Hogg,  in  Middlesex;  Mr.  Collyns,  in  De- 
vonshire, and  a  host  of  others,  were  all  deceived  in 
their  experiments,  and  in  error  in  their  conclusions. 

That  salt  is  alike  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  land,  and 
at  all  times,  is  an  assertion  loo  absurd  to  need  refuta- 
tion, for  such  an  universal  property  belongs  to  no 
other  manure;  even  chalk  or  lime  will  not  suit  all 
soils.  Stable  manure  may  be  employed  without  benefit. 
When  chalk  is  applied  to  some  soils,  years  must 
elapse  before  its  good  effects  are  visible  to  the  farmer; 
"and  yet,"  said  the  lale  eloquent  Lord  Erskine, 
"chalk,  which  has  cau.sed  to  starl  into  life  the  most 
inert  soils,  is  just  nothing  as  a  manure  compared 
with  salt." 

And,  let  me  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
chalk  as  a  manure;  had  its  early  advocates  decided 
upon  its  merits,  without  first  employing  that  patient 
spirit  of  investigation  so  especially  necessary  in  all 
agricultural  pursuits? 

Would  chalk,  or  gypsum,  or  lime,  or  bone  dust, 
ever  have  been  generally  employed  as  a  manure,  had 
their  advocates  been  infected  with  a  spirit  of  impa- 
tience, and  proud  contempt  of  the  experiments  and 
rules  of  those  who  went  before  them?  Chalk  and 
gypsum  had  their  opponents;  they  too,  had  to  en- 


counter ignorance  in  all  shapes;  but  they  triumped  at 
last,  and  so  will  the  advocates  of  salt. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  concealed,  that  salt  has  been 
employed  sometimes  with  detriment  to  the  crop  under 
experiment,  often  without  any  effect;  yet  these  are 
no  proofs  even  of  its  inutility.  Some  soils  require  it 
to  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  others  in  the  spring; 
some  crops  are  most  benefited  by  having  it  applied 
long  previous  to  their  insertion,  others  at  that  imme- 
diate period.  Neither  let  any  fanner  imagine,  be- 
cause it  is  beneficial  to  his  light  soils,  that  it  cannot 
be  equally  so  to  more  tenacious  ones;  its  gently  mois- 
tening poweis  render  the  first  more  fertile,  the  latter 
friable,  and  more  open  to  every  agricultural  operation 
in  the  driest  seasons.  On  the  richest  soils  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage,  were  it  only  to  destroy  the 
predatory  vermin  with  which  they  more  than  usually 
abound.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most, 
and  witnessed  the  greatest  number  of  experiments, 
must  agree  in  considering  that  there  is  no  soil  or  crop 
that  will  not,  under  some  circumstances,  be  benefited 
by  the  application  of  salt;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  but 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  no  enlightened  agriculturist  has  grappled 
with  its  investigation,  with  the  patient  determination 
to  establish  its  true  worth;  the  drill  husbandry  has 
had  its  Coke:  the  grazing  system  its  Somerville;  but 
salt  is  still  without  its  demonstrator.  The  combined 
exertions  of  the  many  may  obviate  this  deficiency. 
Let  every  farmer  but  institute  and  carefully  pursue 
an  experiment,  and  let  him  communicate  it  to  the 
public,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  in  all  its -de- 
tails; and  the  true  value  of  salt  as  a  manure,  will 
soon  be  established. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  let  no  one  view  the 
subject  as  of  small  importance;  say  nothing  of  it  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  that  cannot  be  unimportant, 
with  which  is  connected  one  of  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  which  involves  the  cheapest 
and  most  portable  manure  within  the  reach  of  the 
agriculturist.  Let  no  one  think  he  can  do  nothing  in 
furtherance  of  the  research;  the  most  ill  directed  and 
unsuccessful  experiment  serves  at  least  as  a  warning, 
a  beacon  to  others;  a  judicious  one,  especially  when 
crowned  with  success,  hears  with  it  the  inestimable 
gratification  that  a  benefit  is  conferred  upon  mankind! 
The  pleasure  that  always  accompanies  the  illustra- 
tion of  truth. 

"He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where 
but  one  did  before,  deserves  better  of  mankind  than 
Ihe  whole  race  of  politicians." 


CULTURE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

Mr.  Smith:  Greenland,  J^.  H.  Xov.  23,  ISS2. 

Last  spring  I  prepared  one  hundred  and  two  roods 
of  land  for  a  cr()p  of  ruta  baga,  where  had  been  grown 
the  year  previous,  a  crop  of  potatoes.  It  was  twice 
ploughed,  then  harrowed  and  rolled;  afterwards  fur- 
rows were  made  about  three  feet  apart,  into  which 
manure  was  thrown,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  loads 
per  acre.  A  deep  furrow  was  then  thrown  on  each 
side  the  manure,  by  a  strong  ox  team,  forming  a  high 
ridge  directly  over  it.  Next,  a  slight  diill  was  made 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a  little  fine  manure  thinly 
scattered  along,  and  alter  dropping,  the  seed  was  co- 
vered; which  completed  the  manner  of  sowing.  This 
last  operation  of  manuring  is  very  important,  in  order 
that  the  young  plant  may  be  forced  into  its  second 
leaf,  when  itisnot  suliable  lobe  cutofll' by  the  fly — go 
often  destructive  of  tiiis  crop. 

The  preparation  of  the  land,  and  Ihe  manuring  and 
sowing,  is  the  principal  labor  required,  the  after  cul- 
ture and  harvesting  being  comparatively  very  light; 
the  one  is  performed  in  dull  hay  weather,  when  the 
hands  cannot  be  otherwise  properly  employed,  and  the 
ingathering  of  the  crop  may  be  delayed  till  after  all 
others  are  secured,  as  it  will  bear  a  hard  frost  without 
injury.    This  is  done  with  great  rapidity.     One  maa 
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can  easily  cut  the  tops  off,  pull  up  and  throw  into  a 
cart,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  in  a  day. 

The  quantity  raised  on  tlie  one  hundred  and  two 
roods,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  bushels — equal  to 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  bushels  to  an  acre. 

But  the  most  interesting  inquiries  to  the  practical 
farmer  are  yet  to  be  considered,  viz:  what  is  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  and  what  is  the  value  of  the 
crop. 

It  veil!  be  already  seen,  that  the  expense  of  labor 
and  manuring  is  considerable.  From  the  best  esti- 
mation I  can  form,  without  having  kept  any  exact 
account,  I  should  say,  that  the  value  of  manure  ex- 
pended, is  equal  to         ....        ^10  OO 

Labor, 25  00 


Making 


jJ45  00 


My  theory  as  to  the  value  is  this:  I  esti- 
mate the  saving  of  hay  in  (using  550  bush- 
els,) feeding  sheep,  equal  to  eight  Ions, 
which,  at  nine  dollars  per  ton,  amounts  to        jJ72  00 

Feeding  will  commence  about  the  first  of 
March,  of  three  hundred  ewe  sheep  a  month 
previous  to  yeaning  time,  and  the  condition 
of  the  sheep  will  be  so  much  bettered,  by 
turnips  and  hay,  instead  of  feeding  with  hay 
only,  that  ten  lambs  will  be  saved  for  every 
one  hundred  sheep — being  thirty  at  one  dol- 
lar each, SO  00 


$10'2  00 
deducting  $45,  the  expense  of  cultivation,       45  SO 


#57  00 
leaves  a  profit  of  fifty-seven  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of 
eighty-nine  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  acre. 

J.  W.  M. 
[Oar  correspondent  shall  certainly  be  remembered, 
as  he  requests  in  a  private  note,  should  we  obtain  any 
of  the  gama  grass  seed;  but  we  have  little  hope  of 
getting  any,  as  all  our  eftorts,  to  that  effect,  have  been 
unavailing. — Ed.  Am.  Far.\ 

CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 
Mr.  Smith:  Hinds  County,  Miss.  J^Tov.  8,  IS32. 

Every  man  in  this  country  prides  himself  on  farm- 
ing his  own  way,  and  his  experience  proves  this  way 
to  be  preferable;  should  he  succeed  in  one  crop,  much 
boasting,  but  if  indifferent,  bad  seasons  and  forty  other 
excuses.  I  will  give  you  my  way,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, believe  many  will  say  I  err,  and  know  a 
great  number  "out  crop  me,"  but  different  situations, 
and  different  seasons,  make  no  little  difference. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  cotton  is  in  this  coun- 
try our  "staple;"  every  tiling  neglected  for  it;  many 
not  making  corn  or  pork  for  their  families.  This 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  dwelling  on  the 
cotton  crop.  I  commenced  ploughing  the  past  season 
on  the  26th  day  ot  March  for  cotton,  running  oft"  my 
rows  from  34  to  4  feet  apart,  owing  to  soils,  with  a 
jumping  plough,  (the  common  shovel  with  a  coulter 
before  it,)  bedding  up  with  a  single  horse  Carey  plough, 
running  twice  each  side,  as  termeil,  throwing  five 
furrows  together;  and  when  we  leave  a  box  immedi- 
ately plough  it  out,  always  ploughing  as  deep  as  our 
ploughs  and  horses  will  permit.  I  direct  my  hands  to 
throw  up  a  flat,  even  bed,  not  desiring  to  plant  on  a 
ridge  as  many  prefer,  to  "carry  off  superfluous  water" 
say  they.  I  began  to  plant  on  the  I2th  day  of  April, 
and  completed  on  the  24th.  I  open  furrows  with  a 
scooter  plough,  but  prefer  a  flat  harrow  tooth;  but  so 
as  not  to  open  a  deep  furrow;  sow  about  one  bushel 
and  a  half  of  seed  to  the  acre,  rolled  in  ashes  and 
earth — corn  with  a  wooden  tooth  harrow,  or  I  prefer 
a  board  fastened  to  the  foot  of  a  shovel  plough;  this 
answers  better,  I  think,  somewhat  like  a  roller  in 
pressing  the  earth  on  the  seed,  and  not  covering  deep. 
My  reason  for  thinking  this  preferable,  is  that  I  have 


had  a  first  rale  stand  fur  the  last  two  years,  whereas 
all  in  this  section  of  the  country  know  how  difficult  I 
it  has  been,  parlicularly  last  year,  1831.  I  planted 
the  same  seed  that  others  did,  who  complained  tnost 
I  commenced  scraping  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  should 
have  premised  that  1  ran  a  furrow  each  side  of  my 
cotton  rows,  the  bar  next  the  cotton  called  "barring 
off,"  which  will  leave  a  narrow  bed  for  hands  to 
scrape.  I  direct  my  hands  to  scrape  each  side  of  the 
row,  the  swiftest  going  ahead,  passing  his  hoe  through 
the  row,  cutting  out  the  breadth  of  his  hoe,  six 
to  eight  inches,  leaving  a  few  stalks,  ''chopping  out" 
again,  and  so  iin.  The  second  hand  coming  after,  and 
thinning  these  "few  stalks"  to  a  single  one,  and  111 
gnins;  over  the  second  time,  "chop  out"  every  other 
stalk,  reducing  to  a  stand  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches — in  my  best  land  near  about  two  feet. 

It  is  at  this  time,  when  scraping  the  first  time,  that 
cotton  would  be  most  benefited  by  a  thorough  plough 
ing;  but  as  my  land  had  been  well  ploughed,  and  no 
weeds  or  grass,  I  saw  no  necessity — therefore  did  not 
plough.  Some  of  my  cotton  I  ploughed  as  often  as 
we  generally  plough  —  three  times;  and  some  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  land  I  did  not  plough  at  all;  the  last 
is  decidedly  the  best.  I  used  the  sweep  instead  of  the 
plough,  in  new  land.  This  would  not  do,  (he  plough 
must  then  be  used. 

I  kept  my  crop  clean  with  the  hoe  and  sweep; 
threw  up  no  bed  to  my  cotton,  and  worked  over  three 
times,  some  of  it  the  fourth. 

I  planled  enough  corn  to  have  amply  supplied  me, 
but  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  stand  in  the  most 
choice  of  my  fcirm — low,  wet  and  cold;  with  thesevere 
drought  prevented  my  making  a  crop.  I  say  this, 
fearing  you  would  think  I  planted  no  corn. 

To  return  to  my  cotton  crop,  I  commenced  scraping 
earlier  than  is  generally  done  here,  and  thin  to  a 
double  stand,  first  scraping.  I  threw  no  earth  to  my 
cotton,  and  can  get  on  my  crop  earlier  and  with  less 
labor. 

I  would  have  ploughed  oftener  this  season,  but  for 
want  of  corn,  but  I  am  confident  in  saying  I  have 
made  as  much  as  any  uf  my  near  neighbors — and 
could  I  have  had  a  season  one  month  sooner,  I  would 
have  made  a  bale  to  the  acre,  weighing  400  lbs.  Mj 
crop  as  it  is,  will  turn  out  from  GOO  to  1800  lbs.  of 
seed  cotton  to  the  acre' — yielding  30  lbs.  of  picked 
cotton  to  the  cwt.  After  our  severe  rains  ceased. 
May  I3th,  I  did  not  have  a  "season"  until  the  19lh  of 
Auo-.  but  had  several  refreshing  showers  that  assisted 
much  in  maturing  the  eiirly  cotton.  I  had  a  shower 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1st  and  3d  of  July.  Imjversaw 
a  fairer  chance  for  a  crop  than  I  had  about  the  1st 
of  July;  but  it  appeared  as  if  the  cotton  only  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  rain,  alter  getting  a  little.  After  our 
"season"  on  Ihe  1st  of  August,  the  cotton  commenced 
growing — was  in  full  bloom  last  evening  (now  Thurs- 
day morning,)  but  we  had  a  heavy  frost  last  night. 
Thermometer  26°  Fahrenheit,  and  no  doubt  vegeta- 
tion stopt. 


ADAPTING  PLANTS  TO  SOILS. 

The  following  valuable  remarks,  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Agnes  Ibbktson,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  ag- 
ricultural and  economical  skill,  are  extracted  from  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Papers. 

"I  have  been  lately  much  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  show  that  all  plants  should  be  divided,  disposed  or 
placed  according  to  the  different  soils,  congenial  to 
their  habits,  from  which  they  originally  proceed;  and 
that  it  is  to  the  total  inattention  to  this  circumstance, 
that  we  probably  owe  the  very  strange  and  contradic- 
tory results  constantly  to  be  found  in  all  agricultural 
reports.  No  person  can  read  with  attention  the  late 
accounts  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  corn  throughout  this  kingdom, 
wilhout  being  struck  willi  the  contradictory  returns 
transmitted  of  the  whole;  and  without  being  convinc- 
ed that  there  must  be  some  hidden  cause  for  such  a 


strange  diversity  in  the  gains  of  the  farmer:  as  there 
are  many  instances  adduced  in  those  reports,  of  the 
same  excellent  management,  where  the  same  seed 
has  been  sown,  an  equal  degree  of  labor  performed, 
with  the  same  seasoji,  time  and  manure  employed,  and 
one  farmer  has  gained  three  times  as  much  .igain  as 
was  expended  for  putting  in  the  crop,  while  another 
has  scarcely  exonerated  and  repaid  himself  for  the  la- 
bor and  seed;  what  then  could  be  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  latter,  and  the  gain  of  the  former?  It  must,  1 
am  convinced,  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  plant  with  ihe  soil  in  which  it  ie 
placed,  its  situation  and  aspect;  three  lhins;s  of  which 
the  farmer  knows  but  Utile,  or  ever  lakes  into  his  cal- 
culations. He  has  but  one  way  of  putting  in  plants, 
loading  the  earth  with  minure.  But  to  adapt  the 
plant  to  the  soil  from  which  it  originally  came,  to«(t< 
also  the  manure  to  both  that  they  may  exactly  agree, 
and  not  injure  the  vegetable;  that  tlie  situaiion  uf  the 
plant  may  be  consulted,  with  respect  to  humidity  and 
dryness;  and  that  to  complete  the  whole,  ihe  aspect 
also  may  be  fitted,  so  that  the  plant  that  loves  the  sttn 
may  be  exposed  to  it,  while  that  which  prefers  shade 
may  receive  il;  these  are  attentions  truly  wanting  to 
our  agricultural  system,  as  I  hope  loshow. 

"It  has  been  a  subject  ot  considerable  inquiry  among 
agriculturists,  as  in  what  consists  the  food  of  plants. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  water,  some  to  earth,  and 
others  to  air.  To  all  these  sources  vegetation  is  in- 
debted; the  fertilizing  principle  of  all  manures  is  re- 
ferable to  the  extractive  matter  arising  from  decom- 
posed animal  and  vegetable  recrements,  and  in  this 
state  soluble  in  water,  which  is  the  carrying  medium 
into  the  vegetable  substances.  Vegetables  in  general 
will  not  grow  in  pure  earth,  or  pure  water,  some 
plants  are  so  organised  as  tu  require  only  mechanical 
support  from  the  soil,  abstracting  their  nourishment 
frjm  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  their  leaves;  whilst 
others  from  their  roots  depend  upon  the  soil  for  their 
sipport.  Although  many  plants  will  grow  in  differ- 
ent soils,  yet  they  have  all  their  favorite  ground;  and 
it  is  more  easy  10  ai;eommodate  the  plant  to  the  soil, 
than  to  adapt  the  soil  to  the  plant.  By  knowing, 
therefore,  what  sort  of  plant  the  farmer  is  going  to 
put  in,  he  may  of  course  be  regulated  with  respect  to 
the  quaatity  and  species  of  manure  required,  the  as- 
pect wanted,  and  the  degree  of  humidity  and  dryness 
requisite  for  the  plant.  All  plants  came  originally 
from  a  peculiar  earth;  either  Ironi  clay,  sand,  gravely 
chalk,  or  loams  furmed  from  a  mi-vture  of  some  of 
those,  or  from  a  very  wet  or  dry  soil;  and  though 
many  plants  will  grow  indifferently  in  several  species 
of  earth,  ye;  they  have  all  their  favorite  ground,  that 
which  they  "evidently  prefer.  Now  to  make  the  soil 
fit  for  the  plant,  is  certainly  a  very  expensive  thing; 
but  to  adapt  the  plant  to  the  soil,  is  not  only  an  easy 
and  expeditious  mode,  but  one  which  requires  infinite- 
ly less  assistarce  in  dressing,  labor,  seed,  and  care  of 
every  kind,  ft  is  true  that  all  cultivated  plants  de- 
mand some  manure,  because  nature  gives  nut  salt  and 
oil  enough  in  tiny  earth,  to  do  without  some  assistaiice 
of  this  kind;  but  the  plant  that  is  natural  to  the  soil 
requires  infinitely  less  than  that  which  is  adverse  to 
it,  and  may  therefore  be  cultivated  at  a  quarter  of  the 
expense.  Now  nature  is  so  bountiful,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  plant  necessary  to  the  food  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, that,  if  we  choose  with  care,  has  not  one  pecu- 
liar sort,  calculated  for  everij  soil. 

'•Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  plants  peculiarly 
adapted  to  agriculture,  and  in  which  there  are  quite 
as  many  speciei  filled  for  poor  land,  as  for  rich  land; 
and  if  planled  in  their  own  soils,  give  an  infinitely 
greater  return,  and  are  not  subject  to  those  dreadful 
disorders  bui  too  common  to  plants  placed  in  improper 
ground.  I  have  rejicaledly  traced  maladies  arising 
fruin  this  source,  that  tainted  the  very  means  oi  life 
in  a  vei^etable;  and  being  constantly  accustomed, when 
1  heard  of  any  extraotilinary  crop,  to  proceed  to  the 
place,  and  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  causes  and 
management  made  use  of  by  the  farmer,  I  have  gene- 
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rally  found  the  success  to  proceed  from  accidentally 
pulling  the  plant  into  that  ground  from  which  it  ori- 
ginally issued,  and  manuring  it  according  to  the  quan- 
tum ol  juices  it  received  from  llie  earth,  and  with  that 
matter  likely  to  form  a  proper  compound  adapted  to 
its  wants,  in  short,  attending  to  ilie  right  rules  of  ve- 
g«table  economy,  and  the  common  process  of  nature. 

"But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  in  manuring  the  innu- 
merable farms,  divcisly  siluatcd,  I  have  but  loo  often 
found  this  order  reversed;  the  chalU  plant  put  in  sand, 
the  sand  plant  in  clay,  and  so  on:  and  what  is  still 
more,  the  watery  plant  put  in  dry  ground,  and  the 
dry  veseiahle  in  a  wet  soil;  and  in  all  these  cases  they 
cannot  fail  of  making  a  very  bad  crop  A  plant  ac- 
customed lo  a  poor  soil,  placed  in  a  good  one,  ro<s; 
while  the  one  which  prefers  a  rick  lo.,m,  is  starved 
in  a  poor  one.  A  clayey  plant  put  in  sand,  is  blown 
out  of  the  earth,  for  want  of  those  reUnlive  powers 
the  rout  is  used  to;  while  the  sand  plant,  placed  in 
clay,  decays  at  the  root  from  the  under  moisi.ure  which 
it  cannot  bear.  Tlie  chalk  plant,  also  placed  in  gravel, 
is  destroyed  by  iis  own  acidity,  which  is  ?io  longer 
ntbdued;  for  most  plants,  if  the  farmer  do  not  grudge 
the  making  of  the  soil,  he  may  certainly  do  il,  but  it 
can  never  answer  in  point  of  expense.  It  is  a  strange 
mistake,  and  a  most  latal  one,  that  almost  all,  even 
some  of  our  best  gentlemen  furmcrs  fall  into,  viz:  tbat 
they  cannot  manure  too  highly.  Now  this  is  so  com- 
pletely the  cjuse  of  innumerable  failures,  that  I  am 
most  anxious  to  censure  the  practice.  It  always  re- 
minds me  of  the  account  given  by  Miller,  of  what 
was  done  in  the  West  Indies,  when  some  boianisls 
were  desirous  of  bringing  over  some  fine  plants  ol  the 
cactcc  species.  They  inquired  not  what  the  plants 
were,  but  wholly  inattentive  to  their  being  roc/i  p/im<s, 
they  put  them  into  tubs  of  the  richest  soil  they  could 
procure;  the  plants  all  died:  but  ih  s  was  looked 
upon  as  an  accident,  and  the  same  process  again  fol- 
lowed, when  one  of  the  casks  breaking,  they  conclud- 
ed that' the  plants  must  die,  as  the  earth  had  loft 
them;  and  flinging  on  them  some  dry  sand,  which 
bappeiieil  III  be  in  the  way,  orilprpd  the  Casks  down 
to  the  hold,  when  to  their  great  astunlshment,  ilie 
plants  so  ireaied,  lived,  while  those  in  the  uther  cases 
died  as  usual.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  garden- 
ers with  respect  to  rock  plants;  but  to  this  day,  sand 
plants,  instead  of  having  a  poor  soil,  generally  receive 
a  rich  one.  There  is  not  a  more  ruinous  eftV^ct  than 
that  produced  on  the  plant  of  a  poor  soil  placed  in 
rich  ground. 

"Some  time  since  a  gentleman  brought  me  some 
turnip  roots  that  had  failed  (or  several  years;  and  the 
potatoes  had  equally  been  vitiated  the  preceding  year. 
When  I  dissected  the  plant,  I  fuund  the  wood  or  sap 
vessels  of  the  root  were  rolled  off,  and  in  their  steed 
a  number  of  large  bladders  of  putrid  water  remained 
as  a  sort  of  swelled  and  distorted  root.  But  almost  all 
nourishment  from  the  earth  was  suspended,  and  the 
leaves  alone  retained  a  sort  of  life,  from  the  nutriment 
they  received  from  the  atmo.sphere.  Tlie  potatoes 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  the  roots  all  de- 
,cayed,  not  forming  any  bulbs;  but  when  peas  and 
Vetches  were  placed  in  the  same  ground,  they  grew 
remarkably  well.  Now  this  is  certainly  a  proof  that 
a  plant  can  be  destroyed  by  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  placed;  which  will  notwithstanding, 
agree  with  many  other  vegetables;  and  that  the  plants 
of  a  poor  soil  can  be  as  much  hurt  in  a  rich  one,  as 
the  plant  of  a  rich  in  a  poor  soil. 

"1  have  also  known  the  same  disorder  seize  trees, 
on  being  put  into  ground  too  rich  for  them.  A  friend 
of  mine  having  just  made  a  garden,  which  was  not 
yet  walled  in,  left  a  row  of  the  sa/ix  capreo,  [a  species 
of  willow,]  in  a  hedge  to  shade  a  walk.  Being  desi- 
rous of  having  very  good  vegetables  he  nianured  the 
ground  to  the  most  excessive  degree,  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  trees.  In  two  or  three  years  the  trees  began  to 
decline,  and  at  last  got  so  bad  that  he  consulted  me 
what  he  should  do  with  them.  I  advised  the  taking 
one  for  examination.     I   found  most  of  the  wood  of 


the  root  decaying,  while  the  side  radicles  were  turn- 
ed into  putrid  bulbs.  We  uncovered  all  the  rest 
oflhetre's,  and  flung  dry  sand  on  them,  mixing  it 
with  the  earth  that  surrounded  the  roots:  we  saved 
all  but  three. 

"In  tracing  the  various  expedients  necessary  to  a 
plant  put  out  of  its  natural  earlh,  I  shall  fiist  menliun 
mmnrc  as  the  most  considerable.  In  prii])orlion  as 
the  ground  is  adverse  to  the  p'nnt.so  much  more  does 
the  farmer  load  it  with  the  only  remedy  ho  is  ac- 
quainted with  'dressing'  lo  enable  the  plant  to  shoot. 
If  the  manure  do  not  afford  the  juices  it  requires,  and 
which  its  natural  earth  would  certainly  have  6cs(otiiC(/, 
the  irop  fails;  then  the  quantity  of  seeds  must  be 
more  than  doubled,  which  creates  a  second  expense. 

"One  of  the  principal  parts  of  farming  should  be 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  soil  of  each  field,  and 
iis  subsoil,  and  the  sorts  of  jlant  that  suits  thslpecu- 
liar  ground  that  the  farmer  may  be  able  lo  adapt 
them  to  the  earlh  of  which  his  estate  consists,  e.'ipo- 
cially  where,  if  he  wants  more  variety,  they  are  lo  be 
bought  or  exchanged  with  ease.  The  only  desire  of 
most  cultivators  is  to  make  the  farm  answer  in  point 
of  expense.  This  is  all  I  mean  by  the  plan  I  am  sug- 
gesting— 'that  every  plant  will  yield  a  vast  deal 
more  in  its  own  soil,  and  will  repay  for  buying  and 
exchanging  that  which  would  not  grow  without  too 
much  expense.'  Hovv  few  are  the  plants  which  can 
possibly  be  wanted!  ten  or  twelve  at  niost:  how  easy, 
therefore,  to  suit  each  lo  its  estate!  A  couple  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wheat  for  each  soil;  oats  that  agree 
well  with  it,  and  clovers  that  are  naturalized  1)  it. 
There  are  some  plants  that  all  farmers  grow,  but  that 
nature  seems  to  have  made  oss»is/ift(/cs  to  each  oilier 
for  feeding  cattle;  I  mean  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips 
and  cabbage;  they  each  claim  a  different  soil.  The 
turnips  do  admirably  in  sand,  the  carrots  in  sand  also, 
the  cabbage  on  clayey  ground,  and  the  parsnips  in 
good  ground:  as  to  potatoes,  though  preferring  a  drain- 
ed boggy  earlh  to  all  others,  yet  they  are  so  necessary, 
they  must  grow  where  they  can.  IJut  there  is  a  ter- 
rihlf  mistake  in  ihis  country,  in  supposing  they 
should  be  plauiKd  in  dry  ground;  as  the  potatoes  (I 
have  proved  il  by  sixteen  years'  experience)  will  never 
be  mealy,  if  not  grown  in  tolerably  moist  earth.  As 
k)  the  others,  one  of  them  might  be  chosen  as  best 
suiting.  It  is  true  that  a  plant  grows  sick  of  the 
ground  in  which  it  is  placed  loo  frequently;  because 
the  peculiar  juices  are  exhausted,  which  sustained  and 
supported  il.  But  a  year's  interim  is  sufficient  to  re- 
new all,  and  restore  the  earth  to  its  usual  vigor;  es- 
pecially if  a  fallow  intervene. 

"A  sand  plant  lakes  the  greatest  part  of  its  nutri- 
ment from  the  atmosphere;  il  is  therefore  loaded  with 
hairs  of  various  shapes  and  figures,  which,  receiving 
their  juices  from  the  dews,  &c.  prepare  them  accord- 
ing to  chemical  affinity,  and  then  permit  them  (as 
soon  as  completed)  to  run  from  the  hairs  into  the  plant; 
while  the  roots,  which  are  often  thick  and  large,  but 
which  have  very  few  radicles,)  are  almost  incapable 
of  taking  nourishment  from  the  earlh,  and  therefore 
the  plant  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  exposure  to 
the  heavens;  and  il  is  on  that  account,  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary for  these  plants,  that  aspect  should  be  most 
strictly  attended  to,  and  that  they  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  face  the  east  or  southeast.  To  these  plants  the 
soil  or  earlh  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  aspect; 
and  throwing  away  loads  of  manure  is  really  expend- 
ing money  without  cause  or  effect;  since  it  will  be  of 
little  use,  except  warming  the  ground,  which  assists 
tnost  plants,  but  lo  do  which  only  a  small  quantity  of 
dung  is  necessary. 

"A  gentleman  consulted  me  what  he  should  do 
with  his  ground,  plagued  as  he  was  with  tussilago 
[colts-foot.]  He  had  ploughed  the  whole  five  times 
without  effect.  I  only  advised  him  to  dress  it  tho- 
roughly with  dung;  and  then,  the  next  spring,  throw 
on  a  quantity  of  fine  sand,  for  the  soil  was  limestone. 
In  two  years  after,  repeating  this  again,  he  had  not  a 
plant  of  the  tussilagoleh,  though  for  five  years  before. 


he  had  been  laboring  against  il  without  effect:  the 
dung  killed  the  poor  plant.  Then  the  principle  I 
wish  to  enforce  in  this  letter  is,  that  the  plant  shovid 
be  suited  to  the  soil,  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  save  him- 
self the  expense  of  making  the  soil  suitable  lo  iUeplant." 


HOKTZOUXiTURX:. 


N.tTlVE   GllAPlS — WoODSON    AND    CuNMNdHAM. 

,,      „  Farmville,  Prince  Edward  Co.  Va.  } 

'^"•S"'™^  l).c.    II,    1832.      I 

While  in  this  place  to-day,  I  was  looking  over  some 
of  the  lale  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  my  attention  was 
arrested  l)y  your  editorial  remarks  on  "Native  Grapes," 
in  No.  33.  The  information  there  sought  with  re- 
spect to  the  "Woodson"  and  "Cunningham"  grapes 
was  requested  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Norton,  of  Rich- 
mond, from  whom  you  received  specimens  of  those 
varieties.  As  I  do  not  find  any  published  reply  to 
your  queries  in  your  subsequent  papers,  I  hope  you 
will  not  deem  il  intrusive,  if  I  communicate  what  I 
have  gathered  on  the  subject.  I  shewed  your  article 
to  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Venable,  a  gentleman  of  this  vi- 
cinity, who  for  several  years  |iast,  has  paid  inuch  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  grapes, — liaving  made  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  foreign  and  native  varieties — 
and  who  has  tried  numerous  experiments  with  those 
in  question.  1  remember  to  have  seen  some  time 
since  in  Prince,  some  general  account  of  them,  to 
whose  work  you  can  refer,  as  I  have  it  not  at  hand;but 
from  Mr.  V.  I  learnt  minutely  their  respective  histories. 

They  are  both,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  na- 
tives of  this  county, — both  supposed  to  be  seedlings  of 
the  "Bland;"  and  the  original  stock  of  each  is  still 
standing  and  alive.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
supposed  origin  are:  — that  the  "Bland"  was  generally 
and  almost  alone  cultivated  in  the  garden, and  trained 
on  trees  in  the  yards  of  old  settlements  in  this  county 
— that  no  grape  similar  to  them  has  been  found  in 
this  region;  that  all  the  most  valuable  native  varieties 
have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  those  farms 
where  the  Bland  has  been  known  to  grow, — and  these 
too  are  conjectured  to  have  sprung  from  seed  dropped 
by  birds,  or  in  some  such  manner. 

The  "Woodson"  grape  received  its  name  from 
Col.  Charles  Woodson,  a  citizen  of  this  county,  who 
was  its  first  cultivator,  and  who  has  long  been  an 
amateur  and  spirited  raiser  of  vines  and  other  fruits. 
The  parent  vine,  supposed  to  be  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  is  still  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Is.aac  Read, 
near  an  old  family  mansion;  in  the  garden  attached  to 
which,  Bland  grapes  are  remembered  to  have  been 
raised  at  a  very  early  period.  The  leaf  resembles 
that  of  the  "Bland"  in  form,  and  in  almost  every  other 
particular,  except  that  the  furze  on  the  under  side, 
is  of  a  dark  color.  It  stands  on  a  high,  dry  soil — 
climbing  and  turning  itself  about  the  branches  of  an 
oak,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  forinerly  very  thrifty  and  prolific,  al- 
though it  has  much  declined  in  these  respects  from 
age  and  want  of  culture.  The  vine  and  fruit  are  both 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  Mr.  V.  informs  me 
that  he  has  about  forty  stocks  in  his  vineyard;  which 
are  fine  growers  and  highly  prolific,— having  produced 
more  abundantly  than  any  grape  which  he  cultivates 
— some  of  the  bunches  of  the  last  season  weighing 
three  pounds.  It  buds  late  in  the  spring,  is  rarely 
injured  by  frost,  is  hardy  if  planted  on  a  dry  soil, 
will  bear  heavy  pruning.  The  grapes  ripen  from  the 
lOlh  lo  the  15lh  of  Oct.  and  are  nut  subject  to  rot. 
A  little  "domestic  wine"  has  been  made  of  them  after 
the  receipts  of  some  of  the  old  fashioned  house  keep- 
ers in  this  county,  which  was  pronounced  quite  good 
by  those  who,  perhaps,  do  not  plume  themselves  on 
being  critical  judges  in  such  matters. 

The  "Cunningham  grape,"  is  so  called  from  Mr.  Ja- 
cob Cunningham,  on  whose  farm  it  was  first  disco- 
vered. The  parent  vine,  (about  twenty  years  old) 
whose  leaf  is  like  that  of  the  Bland,  except  that  the 
furze  is  of  a  yellow  color,  stands  in  a  dry  part  of  hit 
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garden,  and  at  this  time  covers  thickly  both  sides  and 
the  top  of  an  arched  frame  about  50  feet  in  length, 
by  12  in  height.*  It  was  never  pruned  save  of  the 
slips  which  have  been  distributed  for  propagation,  (of 
which  those  sent  to  Dr.  Norton  were  a  part,)  and  yet 
is  very  prolific.  The  stocks  in  Mr.  Venable's  vine- 
yard are  more  so  than  those  of  any  other  grape  which 
he  cultivates,  except  the  Woodson.  Like  the  latter,  it 
buds  late  in  tho  spring,  and  of  course  but  occasionally 
subject  to  frost — is  thrifty  and  prolific,  and  ripens  from 
the  20th  of  Sept.  to  the  10th  of  Oct.  much  improved 
by  cultivation  and  pruning.  Wine  has  been  made  from 
it  more  frequently  than  Irom  the  Woodson  —  in  body, 
smell  and  flavor  nearly  resembling  Madeira. 

it  was  first  attempted  here  to  propagate  it  by  slips, 
though  frequently  without  effect, — then  by  grufting 
with  some  better  success — and  with  layers  easily. 
Mr.  Venable  succeeded  with  the  slips  as  well  here 
as  with  other  native  varieties,  as  he  thinks  by  set- 
ting them  out  in  November,  those  planted  in  the 
spring  having  failed.  Another  mode  which  proved 
successful  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  was  setting 
out  slips  with  but  one  bud,  having  both  their  ends  her- 
metically sealed  with  tar.  He  has  about  eighty 
stocks  in  his  vineyard.  In  the  years  18iS-9  30,  a 
number  were  distributed  indifferent  parts  of  this  state 
lo  ascertain  the  effect  on  them  of  different  climates, 
situation  and  soil,  from  which  intelligence  will  pro- 
bably be  received  in  the  course  of  the  next  season. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  entirely  irrelevantj  were 
I  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  Mr.  Venable's  vine- 
yard. About  the  year  18'i7  he  determined  on  making 
an  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  rais- 
ing grapes  in  sufficient  abundance  and  of  suitable 
quality  for  making  wine  in  this  climate.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  two  acres  with  a  southern  expo- 
sure on  a  slightly  declining  hill  side.  The  holes  in 
which  the  vines  were  planted  were  twelve  feet  apart, 
each  way, — a  sassafras  pole,  about  seven  feet  in 
height,  standing  by  each  vine,  with  laths  extending 
from  one  to  the  other,  on  which  they  are  trained  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  There  are  in  all,  about  one 
thousand  stocks,  chiefly  procured  of  Messrs.  Parmen- 
tier  and  Adlum,  of  which  the  most  numerous  are 
the  Catawba,  Cimstantia,  Isabella,  Schuylkill,  Mus- 
cadel,  Woodson  and  Cunningham,  all  of  which  have 
succeeded  admirably,  besides  nearly  forty  foreign  va- 
rieties, most  of  which  have  failed,  either  from  the 
frosts  of  spring,  or  sun  or  rain  in  summer,  burning  or 
rotting  the  fruit.  The  experiment  was  an  economi- 
cal one,  as  tobacco  or  some  other  crop  was  planted  in 
the  intervals,  and  the  ploughing  required  by  that,  also 
cultivated  the  vines.  The  holes  were  filled  with 
compost,  made  of  a  mixture  of  stable  mar.ure,  leached 
ashes  and  decayed  wood.  The  vines  from' the  first 
were  thrifty,  lo  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them, 
with  scarce  a  failure, — and  for  three  years  past  have 
been  very  productive.  Should  the  next  season  prove 
favorable,  he  hopes  lo  gather  enough  grapes  to  make 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  gallons  of  wine — 
besides  those  for  table  use.  I  may  hereafter  give  you 
some  account  of  an  experiment  of  his  in  wine  making. 
He  has  also  about  a  dozen  other  varieties  of  native 
grBpes,  some  of  which  he  hopes  will  prove  valuable, 
when  cultivated.    Your  obed't  serv't, 

JN.  Francis  Cabeli,. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 
CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

Brinley  Place,  Roxbury,  ? 
J^ov.  5,  1832.      5 
Dear  StV, — Please  to  publish  the  inclosed  very  in- 
teresting communication   from  N.  Lo^GwoRTH,  Ksq. 
of  Cincinnati,  on   the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
mode  of  making  wine  from  our  native  grapes. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obd't  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 
Prest.  Muss.  Hort.    SocieUj. 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esu. 


Wood  Cutting. — An  experienced  agriculturist  in- 
forms us  that  he  considers  it  as  an  established  fact, 
that  the  same  forest  land  which  produces  sixty  cords 
of  wood  per  acre,  when  cut  once  in  twenty  years, 
would  produce  ninety  cords,  if  the  wood  were  cut 
three  limes  during  the  same  period.  He  thinks  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  wood  depends  much 
upon  the  frequency  of  cutting;  and  that  wood  land  in 
general,  would  yield  a  far  greater  profit,  if  cleared  as 
often  as  once  in  six  or  eight  years. — [Dedham  Adv. 

'  A  pillared  shade.     Qr. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  \ 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq.  Qcl.  10,  lB3i.      \ 

Sir, — A  press  of  business  has  hitherto  prevented 
my  acknowledging  the  honor  done  me,  in  electing  me 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  I  was  at  your  luitticullural  fair,  in 
Boston,  in  Sept.  1831;  and  contrary  lo  my  expecta- 
tion, 1  found  your  specimens  of  fruits,  in  variety  and 
size,  surpassing  those  I  had  seen  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  I  little  expected  lo  see  foreign  grapes 
sncceedinu;  with  you  in  openculture;  but  lliosel  saw  in 
the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  union.  Your  success  is 
in  part  attributable  lo  skillful  cultivation,  but  mure  to 
your  soil,  which  is  better  calculated  for  the  culture  of 
foreign  grapes  than  any  1  have  seen. 

1  did,  this  fall,  intend  sending  to  your  Society  some 
specimens  of  wine,  but  delayed  it  till  too  late.  Next 
season  you  shall  not  be  neglected. 

To  raise  the  grajie  in  perfection,  of  domestic  origin, 
requires  but  little  skill.  The  manufacture  of  wines 
is  an  art  that  requires  many  years'  practice,  since 
wines,  sweet  or  dry,  red  or  while,  may  proceed  from 
the  same  grape.  All  my  German  vine  dressers  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  fermentation, 
and  possess  not  the  lea^t  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  I  presume  they  usually  sold  their  wines  at  the 
press  to  intelligent  wine  coopers.  Most  pprsons,  wlio 
have  made  wine  in  the  United  Slatoo,  have  erred  in 
attempting  to  imitate  foreign  wines.  Amer  lean  wine 
can  be  made  equal  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
foreign  varieties,  but  they  are,  unfortunately,  kinds 
not  generally  used  or  admired  in  the  United  Slates. 
I  believe  we  could,  with  a  little  practice,  make  wine 
equal  to  the  best  Hock;  but  we  should  be  told,  as  Mr. 
Sheallhy,  a  German  merchant  at  Baltimore,  was  by 
his  friends.  When  on  tlie  Rhine  he  procured  a  few 
dozen  bottles  of  old  Hock,  for  which  he  paid  a  high 
price.  On  a  special  occasion  he  produced  a  bottle, 
and  was  told  by  his  friends  that  ''his  cider  was  sour." 
Major  Adlum  manufactures  wine  with  more  skill  than 
any  person  I  have  seen,  but  lo  effect  sales,  is  compel- 
led, against  his  better  judgment,  so  to  manufacture  his 
nmst,  as  to  imitate  popolar  foreign  wines.  Scupper- 
nong  wine  I  have  never  seen.  I  procured  two  barrels 
many  years  since,  from  North  Carolina,  said  to  be  of 
the  best.  They  are  still  in  my  cellar.  They  are  a 
compound  of  grape  juice,  cider,  honey  and  apple 
brandy. 

The  wine  I  saw  at  little  York,  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  inferior  to  that  made  at  Vevay,  in  Indiana.  At 
the  latter  place  they  make  wine  from  one  variety  of 
grape  only,  the  Schuylkill  Muscadel,  and  have  very 
much  neglected  their  vineyards  of  late  years.  If  I 
am  correctly  informed,  fr<im  lliis  grape  they  have  made 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  to  the  acre.  That 
the  culture  of  the  vine  may  be  made  profitable,  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  to  manufacture  good  wine  will  require 
skill;  and  persons  to  admire  it  must  be  accustomed  to 
its  peculiar  flavor.  At  one  vineyard  this  season,  I 
made  twenty-two  barrels  of  wine.  I  measured  off 
one-fourteenth  part  of  an  acre,  which  produced  one 
hundred  and  five  gallons,  equal  lo  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  gallons  to  the  acre.  The  vines 
I  were  planted  six  feet  apart.  In  Europe  they  are  often 
planted  only  three  feet,  sometimes  nearer.  Mine  were 


trained  on  stakes.  If  at  three  feel  they  would  have 
been  equally  productive,  which  i  am  convinced  they 
would  not,  they  would  yield  nearly  six  thousand  gal- 
lons to  the  acre.  I  am  confident  I  can  raise  three 
thousand  gallons  to  the  acre.  All  my  attempts  with 
foreign  grapes  have  thus  far  failed.  Some  seasons 
they  may  succeed,  bat  i  have  met  with  no  kind  that 
would  stand  our  winters,  and  1  have  tried  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties.  With  great  skill  in 
pruning,  and  covering  the  vines  in  winter,  I  believe 
some  kinds  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  My  fo- 
reign vines  often  stand  the  severest  winters,  but  it  is 
when  the  wood  ripens.  In  other  winters,  more  mode- 
rate, they  are  killed  to  the  ground.  Bui  the  mildew 
will  be  found  lo  be  a  greater  enemy  than  our  winters, 
owing  to  the  humidity  of  onr  climate,  lor  which  there 
is  no  remedy. 

As  a  general  rule,  our  native  grapes  will  be  found 
lo  abound  in  leaven,  and  deficient  in  the  saccharine 
principle.  But  this  can  always  be  added,  and  answer 
precisely  the  same  purpose  as  if  contained  in  the  grape. 
Of  this  I  fully  satisfied  myself  by  experiment.  I 
gathered  some  grapes  when  fully  ripe,  and  exposed 
them  several  days  to  the  sun,  housing  them  at  night. 
They  yielded  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  juice, 
the  same  quantity  of  grapes  fresh  from  the  vines  pro- 
duced To  the  latter  I  added  as  much  loaf  sugar  as 
made  the  saccharine  principle  equal.  There  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  ihe  wine.  None  of  our  native 
grapes  this  season,  required  sugar,  and  I  have  one 
variety  so  abundant  in  the  saccharine  principle,  as 
never  to  require  it.  I  shall  this  season  for  the  first 
lime,  lest  its  qualities  as  a  wine  grape.  The  grape 
is  small.  Bunches  large  and  shouldered,  without  the 
tough  pulp,  common  to  our  native  grapes,  and  much 
admired  as  a  table  fruit.  Generally  speaking,  our 
wines,  like  most  of  the  French  wines,  will  be  in  per- 
fection the  first  or  second  year.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  close  fermentation  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  1  triid  it  for  two  years  in 
succession.     The  same  quality  of  must  was  subjected 

to  open  and  close  frrmentntion.       In  tliu  latter  caSe  the 

lermentation  continued  much  longer,  but  there  was 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  qaulity  of  the  wine;  I 
have  therelbre  abandoned  it. 

In  speaking  of  domestic  wine,  I  should  not  omit  the 
name  of  Mr.  Herbemont.  He  sent  me  a  sample  of 
wine  resembling  Madeira,  that,  with  the  addition  of 
the  brandy  usual  in  Madeira  wine,  and  a  few  years 
age  would  have  passed  as  such.  Many  have  suppos- 
ed tliat  foreign  grapes  would  better  stand  our  climate 
if  graf'ied  on  our  native  stocks.  I  have  rather  found 
it  an  objection.  If  raised  from  cuttings  and  killed  to 
the  ground,  fresh  sprouts  will  spring  up  from  the  roots. 
Those  grafted  on  native  vines  were'often  killed  down 
to  Ihe  native  root.  I  regret  that  more  attention  has 
not  been  bestowed  in  collecting  native  grapes  from  our 
forests  and  prairies.  To  them,  and  new  varieties 
raised  from  their  seed,  we  must  resort,  if  we  wish 
success.  I  have  in  my  garden,  a  white  and  a  green 
variety,  raised  from  the  seed. of  the  Schuylkill  Mus- 
cadel. I  have  several  seasons  .tried  raising  from  seed, 
but  Ihev  have  generally,  when  a  few  inches  high, 
been  killed  by  mildew.  I  shall  in  future,  try  them  in 
hot  beds.  But  1  must  close,  having  already  trespass- 
ed more  on  your  patience  than  I  intended. 

Very  respectfully,  N.  Lo.%GwonTH. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
On  the  Doratiok  op  the  Vegetative  Principle 

IK  CoM.MON  Garden  Seeds. 
We  have  frequently  been  asked  the  question,  "how 
long  will  such  and  such  a  species  of  seeds  retain  their 
vegetalive*powers?"and  there  are  few  points  connected 
with  gardening  which  is  more  essential  for  a  practical 
man  to  understand.  We  therefore  subjoin  a  state- 
ment of  the  latest  period  at  which  seeds  most  gene- 
rally in  demand  may  be  expected  to  grow  freely.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  periods  mentioned  are 
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unexcepiioniible,  Inil  it  will  I'uriiish  a  lair  criterion  o' 
the  lengili  ol  time  wliicli  they  may  be  kept  and  ex- 
pected to  grow  Willi  but  lew  e-xcepiiuns. 

Cabbage,  caulitlowers,  brocoli,  savoy  and  kail,  four 
years;  peas,  beans  and  oilier  leguminous  vegetables, 
one  year;  beets,  ten  years;  turnips,  four  years;  carrot, 
one  vear;  parsnip,  one  year;  raddisli,  two  years; 
spinach,  four  years;  onions,  leeks,  and  other  alliaceous 
plants,  two  years;  asparagus,  four  years;  sea  kail, 
three  years;  leltuee,  three  years;  endive,  four  years; 
mustard,  four  years;  celery,  ten  years;  parsley,  six 
years;  cucumber  melon,  gourd  and  puiiikiiis,  ten  or 
more  years.  Annual  and  perennial  flower  seeds  gene- 
rally tAVO  years.  Tree  seeds  are  not  in  geneial  to 
be  depended  upon  alter  the  first  year.  Any  seeds 
which  are  subject  lo  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  turnips,  raddish,  &.C.  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently exposed  to  air  and  friction,  by  passing  them 
throuufli  a  sieve  or  winnowing  machine,  which  clears 
thcin°froiii  dust  and  other  tilth  likely  to  attract  or 
harbor  those  destructive  insects;  but  in  general,  seeds 
should  be  kept  quite  dry  and  excluded  from  the  air  as 
much  as  possible  f. 

(From  the  Men.  n  ,  .  i  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Agriculture.) 

EZFERI.M£.NTS  lr«   1  1.    MTING  ChESTNDTS  FOR  FeNC- 

iKG  Timber. 

BY  Il-l  liOPKlNS,  OP  CAYOO.\. 
To  Jesse  Bcel,  Esq. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  in  your  cir- 
cular, I  send  you  a  detail  of  experiments  which  I 
have  made  :n  planting  chestnuts. 

I  live  in  a  country  where  fencing  materials  are 
likely  to  become  very  scarce,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  as  we  have  no  waste  land  unfit  lor  cultivation. 
Influenced  by  a  desire  to  do  something  fur  posterity, 
I  determined  to  plant  a  field  of  chestnuts.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  fall  of  1821,  I  procured  about  a  peck  of 
nuts,  and  kept  them  very  choice  until  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  for  fear  of  their  being  destroyed  by  mice 
and  other  vermin.  In  December,  [  planted  them  four 
feet  apart  each  way;  but  not  one  of  the  seed  came  up. 

Determined  to  persevere,  in  the  fall  of  18i2  1  ob- 
tained about  ti.e  same  quantity  of  nuts,  and  immedi- 
ately planted  them  about  four  feel  apart  as  before,  and 
covered  thetn  superficially  with  leaves  and  ligjit 
earth. — Most  of  them  came  up,  and  they  appear  to 
grow  well. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  farmers  would  take  a  little 
pains  in  this  way,  they  might;  at  a  trifling  expense, 
have  a  growth  ol  timber  coming  on  to  supply  them 
with  firewood  and  fencing  sluft',  when  our  old  forests 
have  disappeared.  As  chestnut  will  sprout  from  the 
stump,  and  grow  rapidly,  1  am  told  that  it  will  do  to 
cut  off  every  25  or  30  years. 

REMARKS. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hopkins  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended. It  has  been  observed  that  three-fourths  of 
the  timber  now  growing  in  England  has  been  planted 
by  man;  and  hundreds  of  acres  are  annually  appro- 
priated to  new  plantations,  to  supply  the  waste  con- 
stantly making  for  the  use  of  the  arts  and  for  fuel. 
In  many  fertile  districts  of  our  own  country,  where 
the  lands  are  all  capable  of  improvement,  a  scarcity 
of  timber  will  soon  be  experienced,  if  it  does  not 
already  exist.  The  man,  therefore,  who  teaches  by 
example  how  to  raise  plantations  of  timber,  does  a 
service,  not  only  to  posterity,  but  to  his  own  genera- 
tion. 

Of  the  kinds  best  fitted  for  plantation,  by  quick 
growth  and  spontaneous  reproduction,  the  chestnut 
and  locust  are  pre-eminent  among  our  native  trees; 
though  the  oak  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purposes 
ot  naval  architecture.  An  objection  to  plant  the 
locust  in  this  vicinity,  arises  from  their  premature  des- 
truction by  the  insect  which  preys  upon  the  wood. 
The  glutinous  species  (Robina  gluiinosn)  is  similar 
in  growth,  habit  and  wood,  to  the  common  locust. 


though  less   hardy.     It  remains  to  be  seen   whcihtr 
this  will  resist  the  attacks  of  the  insect. 

The  following  fact  has  been  related  to  us  as  evi- 
dence of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  chestnut,  and  of 
Its  power  of  reproducing  a  new  growth  during  the 
natural  decay  of  the  old  wood.  Our  informant  stated, 
that  when  a  boy,  he  assisted  his  father  to  cut  down  a 
chestnut  tree,  which  was  converted  into  shingles,  and 
used  in  covering  a  burn.  Thirty  years  afterwards, 
he  cut  down  one  of  three  sprouts  which  had  started 
up  fiom  the  slump  of  tlie  old  tree,  and  obtained  from 
it  shingles  lo  replace  the  old  ones  which  had  been  laid 
lliirly  years  before  on  the  barn. 

in  llie  iiileriorof  Pennsylvania,  extensive  tracts  are 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  ciieslnut  limber  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  forges  and  other  iron  works;  and  this  timber  is 
cut  off  at  intervals  of  sixteen  yeafs,  and  converted  in- 
to charcoal."  \V  hat  stronger  evidence  do  we  want  ol 
the  value  of  this  wood,  or  of  the  economy  of  making 
plantations  of  it  in  time  upon  light  or  waste  lands? 

In  the  propagation  of  Sorest  trees  by  seeds,  the  na- 
tural process  by  which  they  are  produced  will  be  our 
best  guide,  fcjome  seeds  become  rancid,  without  great 
care,  almost  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  parent  stuck. 
Such  IS  the  case  willi  the  seeds  of  several  kinds  of 
the  magnolia.  The  only  way  in  which  these  can  be 
preserved,  we  are  advised  by  Michaux,  is,  as  soon  as 
they  are  gathered,  and  before  the  pulp  which  surrounds 
the  seed  is  withered,  to  mix  them  with  rotten  wood, 
or  with  sand  slightly  moistened,  where  they  are  kepi 
cool  till  tliey  are  committed  to  the  ground.  Otiieis 
are  enveloped  in  an  acrid  pulp,  and  a  hard  shell,  so 
firmly  cemenled  as  to  require  the  lapse  of  a  year,  or 
the  violent  and  repeated  alternations  of  heal  and 
frost,  to  excite  germination. — Such  are  the  seeds  of 
most  kinds  of  the  thorn,  {cralagus.)  And  others  again, 
which  fall  with  the  leaf, such  as  the  chestnut,  walnut, 
butternut,  &c.  (and  v.'e  may  include  the  seeds  of  the 
stone-fruit.)  should  never  be  suffered  to  become  dry 
before  thoy  are  deposited  in  the  earth.  We  annex 
Michaux's  method  of  planting  the  chestnut,  from  his 
North  American  JSylva,  vol.  lii.  p.  13. 

"After  the  ground  has  been  carefully  loosened  wlUi 
the  plough  and  harrow,  lines  are  drawn  six  feet  apart, 
in  which  holes  about  a  foot  in  depth  and  in  diameter, 
are  formed  at  the  distance  of  four  feet.  A  chestnut 
is  placed  in-each  corner  of  the  holes,  and  covered  with 
three  inches  of  earth.  As  the  soil  has  been  thorough- 
ly subdued,  the  nuts  will  spring  and  strike  root  with 
facility.  Early  in  the  second  year,  three  of  the  young 
plants  are  removed  from  each  hole,  and  only  the  most 
thriving  are  left.  The  third  or  fourth  year,  when  the 
branches  btgin  to  interfere  wiih  each  other,  every  se- 
cond tree  is  suppressed.  To  insure  its  success,  the 
plantat'on  should  be  begun  in  March  or  April,  wilk 
mits  that  have  been  kept  in  the  cellar  during  the  win. 
ter,  in  sand  or  vegetable  mold,  and  that  have  already 
begun  to  vegUate." 

[It  is  the  general  practice  in  Maryland  to  allow  three 
or  four  shoots  to  grow  from  the  old  slumps  of  chestnut 
trees,  for  a  future  supply  of  rail  timber;  and  those 
shoots  not  only  grow  more  rapidly  than  seedlings,  but 
make  belter  rails.  By  this  mode  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  generally  fit  for  nothing  else,  furnishes  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fence  limber.  Cattle  should 
not  be  permitted  to  range  among  the  young  trees. 
[Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 

Cape  Cod  Productions. — I  send  you  a  splendid 
White  Flat  Turnip,  (raised  in  this  town,  Brewster, 
from  seed  purchased  of  you  last  spring)  which  weighs 
17  lbs.  divested  of  its  lop;  with  that  it  weighed  23 
lbs.  It  measures  40  inches  in  circumference,  and  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Dean  Gray.  [JV.  E.  Farmer. 


Large  Apple. — A  writer  in  the  Gen.  Farmer 
states  that  he,  this  season,  had  an  apple  in  his  orchard 
weighing  twenty-eight  ounces. 


•  North  American  Sylva. 
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(From  the  Vermont  Chronicle.) 
New  Mode  or  Making  Winter  Butter. 
Messrs.  Editors: 

With  this,  I  hand  each  of  you  three  samples  of  but- 
ter, made  wiihin  two  miles  from  your  oflTice,  on  the 
days  following,  vi?.:  No.  1,  on  the  3d,  No.  2,  on  the 
9th,  and  No.  3,  on  ihc  17th  of  Nov.  1S32. 

Though  1  do  not  think  1  have  ever  chanced  to  see 
so  good  butter  made  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
no  vain  or  boastful  desire  thai  priuiipts  me  to  exhibit 
these  samples.  My  only  object  is  lo.  communicate, 
with  your  leave,  and  ihroogli  your  columns,  to  the 
public,  what  I  consider  as  a  discovery  in  the  art  of 
making  butler,  and  lo  verify  in  part  what  I  communi- 
cate, by  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  Ihe  experiments 
already  made. 

Without  further  introduction,  I  will  state  the  pro- 
cess; and  I  hope  it  is  not  the  worse  for  being  simple. 
It  is  this:  — Place  the  cream  in  an  iron  kellle,  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  bring  it  near,  but  not  (juile,  to  a  boiling 
heat.  In  doing  this,  observe  two  ihiiigs.  1.  Tostir 
the  cream  frequently,  but  not  while  over  the  fire.  It 
more  readily  imbibes  smoke  when  stirred  Uian  when 
at  rest.  !?.  To  skim  off  all  the  froth*  that  may  rise 
while  heating.  After  thus  heating,  stirring  and 
skimming,  remove  the  cream  and  put  it  into  a  stone 
churn,  and  set  it  away  where  it  will  not  freeze,  and 
let  it  remain  till  the  next  day.  Then  bring  it  to- 
wards the  fire,  and  gradually  and  slightly  warm  it, — 
turning  the  churn  around  occasionally.  It  is  then 
churned  with  a  uniform,  and  rather  animated  motion, 
but  with  no  violence.  The  butter  will  appear  in 
about  tvvenly-five  minutes  after  the  churning  com- 
mences. '1  hat  was  the  time  occupied,  as  we  conjec- 
ture, in  churning,  on  the  said  3d  and  9th  of  Nov.  On 
the  17th,  the  time,  we  know,  was  only  23  minutes. 

You  will  observe  ihat  samples  Nos.  2  and  3,  are 
as  yellow  as  June  butter;  and  thai  though  the  peculiar 
rich  flavor  of  June  butter  may  be  wanting,  still  there 
is  no  bitter  or  unpleasant  taste  in  either  sample. 
Please  to  observe  also,  that  Nos.  2  and  3  have  a  waxy 
quality  and  appearance,  peculiar  to  good  butter. 

The  reason  why  No.  1,  though  made  earliest  in 
the  season,  is  not  as  yellow  and  waxy  as  Nos.  2  and 
3,  we  conjecture  lo  be  this— that  No.  1  was  warmed 
rather  loo  much  at  the  time  of  churning. 

I  milked  but  two  cows  during  the  time  mentioned, 
and  was  only  able,  after  supplying  other  demands  for 
milk,  to  set  about  seven  and  a  half  quarts  of  milk  each 
day  for  cream.  I  did  not  weigh  the  butler,  but  have 
no  reason  lo  suppose  Ihat  the  quantity  was  materially 
altered  by  the  new  mode  of  making.  The  cows  were 
fed  on  frostbitten  grass,  hay,  and  top  stalks,  with  a 
small  allowance  of  pumpkins  or  potatoes,  night  and 
morning. 

The  cream  churned  on  the  3d  had  not  been  frozen, 
but  the  grass  on  which  the  cow  fed  had  been  frozen. 
That  churned  on  the  9lh,  had  been  partially  frozen, 
and  that  churned  on  the  17th  had  been  all  frozen. 

A.B. 

P.  S.  Nov.  23,  1832.  Since  writing  the  above, 
the  experiment  of  making  butter  by  heating  the  cream 
as  above  mentioned,  has  been  this  day  again  repeated, 
with  entire  success.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that,  probably,  many  things  in  the  process  de- 
scribed might  be  varied  without  injury,  ard  perhaps 
with  advantage.  I  conjecture  that  the  secret  lies  in 
removing  the  froth. 

Cattle  in  E.ngland. — It  is  computed  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales  now  contain,  at  least  five  millions  of 
oxen,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  horses. — The  num- 
ber of  sheep  about  twenty  millions,  and  eight  millions 
of  lambs. 


*lt  may  be  that  it  is  this  froth  which  occasions  all 
the  trouble  in  the  usual  way  of  making  butter  in  winter. 
If  mixed  with  skimmed  milk,  this  froth  is  said  to  makQ 
good  "shortening.'* 
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J^rices  Current  in  JVew  Fork ,  December  15. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  18  o  20.    Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .llj 
a  134;  Upland,  .lOJ  o  .12^;  Alabama,  .1 1  a  .13.   Cotton 
.Bogrin-,  Heinp.yd.  .13  «  .214;  Flax,  .13  o  .14^     Flax, 

American,  .7  a  .8.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, o  13.25; 

rough    12.15  a  13.00.     f /cur,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.25  o ; 

Canal'  6.18  a  6.43;  Bait.   How'd  st.  6.62  a ;  Rh'd 

city  mill.S  6.81a .;  country, a  6.25 ;  Alexand'a, 

6.50  a  6.62;  Fredricks'g,  6.18  a ;   Peters'g,  new, 

a  6.25;  Rye   flour,  4.1b  a  ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  .3.87  a  4.00,  per  hhd.  11.50  a .      Grniu,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Vir.  1.32  a  1.33;  Rye,  North,  .—  a 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .88  a  .— ;    Barley,  .—  a    15; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  49;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

aess,  8.25  a  8.15;  prime,  5.25  a  5.15;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.00  a  14.25,  prime,  11.25  a 

11.12;  Lard,  .8j  a  .0. 

MOUBRAY  ON  POULTRV. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.  "A  Treatise  on  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Faltening,  all  kinds  of  Poultry,  Cows, 
Swine,  and  other  domestic  animals.  By  B.  Moubray, 
Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  with 
guch  abridgements,  and  additions,  as,  it  was  conceived, 
would  render  it  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
common  course  of  culture,  in  the  United  States.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fessendcn,  Esq.  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer."— Price,  15  cents. 


FLOWERS. 
Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  "A  Treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
different  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  and  of  Green-house 
Plants  kept  in  rooms,  itc.  to  which  is  added  a  table  of 
the  Linnajan  classes  of  botany,  with  their  order  and 
examples."     Price  50  cents. 


JENNIES  WANTED. 
A  gentleman  wants  one  Jenny  or  more,  and  will  pay 
a  fair  price  for  first  rate  animals  of  the  kind,  but 
no  others  will  answer  his  purpose.  Any  person  hav. 
ing  such  to  dispose  of  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  ad- 
dressing I.  1.   HITCHCOCK. 


BAXiTHaORX:   PRIC£S  CURREMT. 


"SHAKER  GARDEN  SEEDS." 
The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shaktrs,  at  New  LchMwu,  N.  V,  agent  fur 
the  sale  of  their  celebrated  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  He  has  this  day  received  direct  from  ihe  So- 
ciety, 14  boxes,  each  comprising  an  assortment,  more 
or  less  exlcnsive  according  to  its  size.  Of  these  a 
part  are  small  "Familu  boxes,"  containing  a  quantity 
suitable  for  a  common  garden,  with  a  list  of  contents 
annexed.  The  character  of  these  seeds  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  recommendation.  Apply  at  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
vert-slreet.  I-  I-  HITCHCOCK. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEFHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  $1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
I.  I.  Hll'CHCOCK. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &.c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOuRE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  $21.  14  inch  I 
at  §45.  16  inch  at  $15.  20  inch  at  $15.  The  small- 
est (price  $21)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept,  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting:  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  bo 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 

SrNCLAiR  &  Moore,  Bait.  I.  I.  HFrCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  $20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $1.60,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store.  Price,  124  eents  each;  $1.25  per  dozen;  or  $S 
per  hundred.  LL  HITCHCOCK. 


MORUS  MULTIGAULIS,OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  for  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by L  '■  HITCHCOCK^ 

~~        SILKWORM  EGGS  WANTED. 

Wanted  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk- 
worm Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
I.  L  HITCHCOCK. 

WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kiDds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals.     Apply  to 

I.  \.  HITCHCOCK. 


Baltimore  Maruet. — A  further  decline  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  prices  of  flour  and  grain.  Howard  street 
flour  was  selling  from  wagons  at  $5.15  dull;  and  Ihe 
transactions  from  stores  very  limited.  Beef  and  pork 
on  the  hoof  are  beginning  to  be  quite  active;  drove 
hogs  coming  in  in  great  numbers.  The  retail  price  of 
family  pork  from  stores  is  $1.60  to  $4.15. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do^ 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  conimon,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.00  a  6.00;  line  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow  ,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

13.00a  .'6.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  240  hhds.  Md.;  25  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  12  hhds.  Ken. — total  211  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family  ,$6.15  a  1.25;  super 
Howard-street,  5.81^  a  t.OO;  city    mills,  5.62  a  5.15; 

city  mills  extra  6. 00(1 ; Corn  Meal  bbl   3.50;— 

Grain,  best  red  wheal.  1.10a  1.12;    white  do  1.15  o  1.20; 

—Corn,  white,  64  a  55,  yellow, 56  a  56; UvE,  12  o  13 

—Oats,  40  a   42— Bkans,  16  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  10— 

Clover-seed  1.00  a  1.50 Timothv.  —   a Or- 

CHABD    Grass  2.00  o  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrasa 

2.00o2.50 — Herd's,  15  a  81i-Luccrne  —  a  SIJ  lb.— 
Barlev,-1"i,axseeii  1.60  ol.62-CoTrnN.Va.  10,7  12-LoU. 
10  o  14-\lab.  10  n.  I2-Tenn..l0a.l2;  N.  Car.  10  n.  12- 
Upland  10a  12i-\ViiiSKEV.  hhds.  iaii.S3a  — ;  in  bbls. 

34^  ri  35 Wool,  H'asAfd,  Prime  orSaxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  n  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  2So  30;  common  26 
a  28.  Umonshed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  26;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;qiiarterdo  16  a  ISjcommon,  16  o  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,  $206  a  215,  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  1c.  lb.  walei-rotted.1  a 8c. -Feathers, 31^ a  38^;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  6.00  a ,  ground,   1 .50  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2 8. 00  u  30. 00; bar  Sus.perton, 
15.00  a86. 00. — PrimeBeefonthehoof,  4  60  a  5.50— 
Oak  wood.  4.00  a  4.60;  Hickory ,  5  50  n  6.00;  Pine,2.25. 


FOX  &  BORLAND'S  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  subscriber  presents  to  the  public,  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  fiom  James  Sykes,  Esq.  to  whom  lie 
had  forwarded  one  of  his  threshing  machines,  (on  Fox 
&  Borland's  principle)  to  get  out  his  crop  with,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  merits.  Having  received  very 
flattering  accounts  of  their  performance  from  various 
sources,  he  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for  them,  to 
furnish  the  machine  with  or  without  the  horse  power, 
the  latter  he  would  prefer,  if  his  customers  could  furn- 
ish themselves  with  suitables  horse  powers. — Those 
wishing  to  obtain  these  machines  for  the  coming  sea- 
son should  loose  no  time  in  forwarding  their  orders. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

Mb.  J.  S.  Eastman:  Sykesville,  Air,  28,  1832. 

Sir, Your  threshing  machine  would  have  left  here  this 

morning  but  for  the  neglect  of  my  overseer;  I  will 
myself  attend  to  putting  it  upon  Ihe  car  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  have  given  it  a  fair  triai  and  consider  it  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  threshing  machine  which  has  come 
under  my  observation,  and  1  have  seen  and  used 
several. 

On  Saturday  last,  I  got  out  a  rick  of  oats,  running 
the  machine  four  hours  and  two  minutes;  upon  clean- 
ing and  measuring  the  oats  found  them  to  measure  192 
bushels,  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  hour. 
Yesterday  I  threshed  two  stacks  of  wheat,  having  the 
machine  in  opperalion  five  hours  eleven  minutes,  (5  h. 
U  m.)  on  cleaning  and  measuring  the  wheat  to-day; 
find,  113  bushels;  averaging  upwards  of  20  bushels  per 
hour,  the  straw  of  the  wheat  very  long;  this  machine 
is  very  simple,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
threshes  very  clean. 

I  feel  so  much  pleased  Avith  the  performance  of  your 
machine,  that  1  intend  to  get  one  next  season,  although 
I  have  one  of  another  plan,  considering  yours  decidedly 
more  safe  than  any  other. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,        JAMES  SYKES. 
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g^TIi?  reader  will   not  fail   to  jive  ihe  Repoit  of 
the  Comiiii;lee  on   Swine,  of  llie   Miiliilesex  Caiiie 
Show,  a   teaclinfj  — espeeiAlly   those  of  liie '•Laugh 
and-befal"  school. 


A  New  and  Vaui  able  Mi  lov. — For  many  years 
past,  the  Eililorof  Ihe  Aimricaii  Faroier  has  been  en 
deavorinji  to  nblain  the  seeds  of  a  melon  known  to 
exist  in  ibesmiih  of  Kurope,  and  posspssing  ihe  valu- 
able property  of  kei'ping  till  lale  in  winier.  We  have, 
indeed,  several  limes  succeednd  in  obiaining-  the  seed. 
but  unloward  circumstances  as  ofien  frnsirated  our  :it 
tempts  to  cultivate  it.  We  have  been  particularly 
indebted  lo  our  friend,  Mr.  Legare,  Editor  of  the 
Southern  Agiiculiurist,  for  this  seed.  He  has  sue 
ceeded  twice  In  maturing  a  few  melons.  We  have, 
however,  now  been  put  fairly  into  possession  of  not 
only  the  seed,  but  the  fruit  itself.  Near  three  months 
Bince,  Henry  Thompson,  Esq.  received  from  his  cor 
respondent  at  IMalaja,  in  Spain,  two  dozen  melon-;,  in 
fine  preservation.  Their  true  characler  was,  at  first, 
not  suspected,  and  many  of  them  were  cut, and  proved 
insipid;  but  on  onr  sngCTesling  that  they  were  winter 
melons,  the  remainder  were  preserved.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son kindly  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  them,  which 
we  cut  last  week,  and  though  they  had  began  to  de- 
cay, (one  of  them  having  one  third  of  its  substance 
rotten,)  they  proved  very  rich  and  fine.  One  was  cut 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thompson,  week  before  last,  that 
'  was  perfectly  sound,  and  it  scented  the  whole  house 
with  its  fragrance.  These  melons  are  very  large. 
with  a  very  thick  greenish  white  flesh  and  thin  skin. 
They  are  of  a  dark  green,  nearly  smooth,  with  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  Witeratielon,  and  of  an 
oval  shape.  If  we  can  succeed  in  adapting  these 
melons  to  this  climate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
great  value  as  a  new  and  delicious  addition  lo  (he 
dessert,  at  a  season  heretofore  affording  nothing  but 
apples  and  dried  fruit.  Whatever  can  be  di>ne  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  present  atti'mpt  to  cultivate  it, 
the  public  may  be  assured,  will  be  attended  to. 


CORN  R.\ISED  ON  NEW  AND  OLD  LAND. 

Hamilton  County,  Ohio, ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Dec.  1,  183.>.  \ 

The  following  conversation  (or  something  like  it) 
took  place  a  fcw  days  ago,  between  two  farmers,  on 
thebanks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  submitted  to  the  editor 
of  the  A'nerican  Farmer,  or  his  correspondents,  for 
an  opinion,  founded  on  the  laws  of  vegetable  phv.siology. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  premise,  that  a  great  deal 
of  corn  herpabcuiis  was  overtaken  by  frost,  while  yet 
green.  This  has  happened  especially  in  the  over- 
flowed biitioms  of  the  river,  where  a  number  of  rea- 
sons combined  lo  produce  this  slate  of  things, — viz: — 
the  prodigious  flood  of  February  last,  sweeping  away 
fences  which  had  to  be  rebuilt  before  planting;  the 
necessity  of  replanting  several  times,  in  consequence 
of  bad  seed  corn,  who?e  germinating  principle  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  unexampled  severity  of  last 
winter— and  thirdly,  the  succeeding  droughts  in  the 
early  part  of  summer. 

A.  Well,  neighbor  B.  how  goes  it?  I'm  told  you 
have  plenty  of  snft  com  this  year,  to  feed  out  to  your 
favorites  and  old  cows. 

B.  Plenty — much  more  than  I  want.  But  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  you  have  none. 

A.  No,  no,  not  I.  I  wasnt  born  in  a  corn-crib  for 
nothing. 

B.  Well,  I  wish  yon  would  let  me  into  the  secret, 
grant  your  crops  are  generally  good— but  I  will  not 

admit  that  you  are  more  industrious  than  I. 

A.  Not  at  all,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  you  are  more 
stirring— but  from  the  nature  of  your  farm  you  are 
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obliged  lo  plant  every  year  in  new  ground.  Now  my 
only  secret  is  to  plant  in  old  ground,  and  I  never  fear 
having  roasting  ears  in  November. 

B.  "Obliged  to  plant  in  new  ground!"  why  you 
speak  of  this  as  a  misfortune.  I  thought  Ibis  was 
what  every  corn  grower  desired.  I  am  sure  it  is  what 
brought  me  to  the  west. 

A.  Tuke  are.  Our  old  fields  here,  are  not  like 
your  old  fielils,  t'other  side  of  the  mountains.  I  know 
that  corii  ripens  sooner  here  in  ground  that  has  been 
cleared  for  iweniy  or  thirty  years,  than  it  does  in  land 
planted  lor  the  first  time,  or  which  has  not  been  un- 
der the  plough  for  more  than  four  or  five  years. 

B.  Bui  hov/  can  that  be — Ihe  grain  comes  up  soon- 
er in  the  irew  ground;  grows  faster,  then  why  should 
it  not  perfect  itself  and  ripen  sooner  than  that  which 
is  more  ta'dy  ir.  taking  these  necessary  steps. 

A.  Oh  you  must  not  ask  me  the  reason  of  things; 
all  I  can  say  is  that  such  is  Ihe  case.  I  state  facts — 
let  others  who  have  more  leisure,  and  more  learning, 
study  into  the  "why  and  because."  I  say  then  from 
experience  that  you  may  plant  the  same  sort  of  corn, 
on  the  same  day,  in  adjoining  fields  (an  old  and  a  new 
one)  give  them  both  the  same  attention,  and  in  the 
fall  the  crop  in  the  old  field  will  be  fit  to  gather- 
while  that  in  the  new,  is  still  green  and  growing. 

B.  But  is  not  this  the  reason — that  in  new  ground 
as  generally  cleared  here,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
shade  yet  remain  ng  on  the  land,  from  standing  trees. 

A.  I  cannot  tell— but  I  have  a  notion  that'if  you 
cut  your  new  fields  smack  smooth,  and  even  grub  up 
every  stump,  that  still  your  corn  will  not  ripen  as 
soon  as  mine. 

B.  Well,  suppose  we  leave  the  matter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Farmer.  These  "philosophers, 
whose  trade  is  not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  observe 
every  thing,"  can  sometimes  see  farther  into  a  mill- 
stone than  common  folks.  Perhaps  he  will  explain 
the  matter. 

A.  Agreed — and  in  the  mean  time,  neighbor,  as 
you  have  ipore  of  this  sojt  corn  than  you  kn'ow  what 
to  do  with,  and  I  have  none,  you  can  send  your  boys 
with  a  lew  loads  over  to  my  house,  and  I  will  give 
you  sound  corn  in  return.  Between  us  we  can  feed 
it  all  out  before  it  spoils. 

B.  Thank  you  hrartily,  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
know  whenever  I  can  return  the  favor. 


The  reference  of  the  above  questinn  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  American  Farmer,  or  his  correspon- 
dents, is  very  complimentary,  and  of  course  we  can 
do  no  less  than  give  our  opinion.  Our  correspon- 
dents will  be  pleased  also  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  favor  us  with  their  verdict.  With- 
out intending  the  least  exclusivenoss  in  the  selec- 
tion, we  would  respectfully  ask  "D.  T."  to  favor  us 
with  his  views  on  the  subject — premising,  that  the 
respsctability  of  the  gentleman  who  furnishes  the 
subject  for  discussion,  precludes  all  idea  of  a  ficti- 
tious case  having  been  made  in  the  above  dialogue. 

To  have  enabled  us  to  make  a  perfect  investigation 
of  the  cnse,  and  hence  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soils  in  which  this 
phenomenon  in  the  progress  of  vegetation,  takes  place, 
should  have  been  particularly  stated;  if  it  occurs  on 
all  western  soils,  whether  high  or  low,  midland  and 
prairie,  this  also  should  have  been  stated.  From  what 
we  have  heard  of  western  soils,  we  infer  that  they 
are  generally  composed  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter;  that  the  growth  of  timber  is  very 
luxuriant,  and  the  forests  quite  dense,  and  consequent- 
ly the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  very  rarely.  When  such  lands  are  first  cleared, 
there  will  of  course  be  an  over  abundance  of  crude 
vegetable  matter,  and  a  degree  of  coldness  and  inert- 
ness in  the  soil,  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  maturity  of 
fruits,  such  as  the  grains  of  corn.  Sic.  Hence,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season,  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  owing 
to  an  abundant  supply   of  moisture  and  crude  nutri- 


ment loi  ilio  supply  of  the  succulent  plant;  but  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  il,<,  snil  above  alluded  to  pre- 
vents the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  rather  retards  it 
to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  We  see  ibis  theory 
illustrated  every  year  in  pieces  of  ground  accidentally 
over  manured.  Where  there  has  been  an  excess  of 
manure  dropped,  or  where  a  spot  of  sround  has  re- 
ceived Ihe  washings  of  a  stable  yard,  we  find  both 
wheat  and  corn,  and  indeuil  all  other  crops,  retarded 
in  their  malurity,  though  much  increased  In  succu- 
lence, and  the  size  of  ihe  plants.  Now  in  the  case 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  above  dialogue,  we  think 
this  is  the  proper  explanathm;  and  this  conclusion 
will  he  rendered  the  more  obvious,  if  the  maturity  of 
the  corn  is  accelerated  by  each  subsequent  year's  cul- 
tivation of  the  newly  cleared  land,  which  we  infer  is 
the  case,  viz:  if  the  corn  ripens  the  second  year  a 
little  earlier  than  it  did  the  first,  and  the  third  earlier 
than  the  second,  &e,  then  we  ate  authorised  lo  con- 
clude, that  t!ie  exposure  of  the  soil  to  Ihe  action  of 
the  sun,  air  and  frosi,  by  clearing  off  the  m,iss  of  ve- 
getation, that  excluded  the  action  of  these  powerful 
agents,  by  breaking  up  ihe  soil  by  ploughing,  Ste.  has 
had  the  effect  of  causinnr  the  proper  fermentation  of 
the  crude  vegetable  matter,  and  thus  preparing  it  for 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  of  warming  and  enlivening 
the  soil,  &c.  This  would  of  course  lake  place  more 
and  more  every  year,  till  the  soil  is  brought  to  that 
state  most  favorable  to  the  maturity  of  vegetation. 

Different  situations  of  soils  as  to  altitude,  and  dif- 
ferent compositions  of  soils,  a'so  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  vegetation.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  within  a  circle  often 
miles  round  Baltimore,  the  city  being  the  centre, 
there  is  as  much  as  fifteen  days  difference  in  the 
season  of  vegetable  maturity.  Five  miles  south  of 
Baltimore,  where  there  is  a  light  sandy  soil,  almost 
level  with  the  sea,  orn,  peas,  and  all  early  vegeta- 
bles, are  raised  for  our  market  and  brought  here  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  they  can  be 
obtained  one  mile  north  of  the  city.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  city  the  soil  is  cold  ami  stiff,  and  elevated 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  respected  correspondents  must  excuse  the 
above  hasty  sketch  of  our  opinion,  and  should  it 
prove  unsatisfictory  they  must  charge  the  failure  to 
their  own  misfortune  m  the  selection  of  the  arbitrator. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  AND  ARKAiNSAS  PLUM. 

Friend  Smith: 

Last  spring  we  received  from  Col.  John  O'Fallon, 
of  St.  Louis,  a  package  containing  a  quantity  of  plants 
of  the  Buffalo  berry,  Arkansas  plum, and  sand  cherry; 
native  productions  of  Missouri,  accompanied  by  his 
letter,  describing  those  fruits  as  valuable  for  the  des- 
sert and  ornament;  fur  which  favor  we  desire  to  make 
our  acknowledgments  in  this  manner.  Wehopewe 
shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  reciprocate  this,  as  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do  all  similar  favors.  New  and  valu- 
able fruits,  not  .tlfeady  in  our  possession,  will  at  all 
times  be  particularly  acceptable,  and  we  shall  be  hap- 
py to  give  any  article  we  have  in  return.  The  plants 
above  noticed  appear  to  thrive  in  our  climate,  and 
should  they  answer  the  description  given  by  Col.  O'F. 
and  others,  of  which  w'e  can  have  little  doubt,  from 
the  respectability  of  the  gentlemen,  they  certainly 
will  be  agreat  acquisition  to  our  fruits  and  ornamental 
shrubs.  Of  the  two  first,  we  can  spare  a  few  fine 
plants  to  our  customers.  The  Arkansas  plum  grows 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  the  sand  cher- 
ry from  three  to  five  feet.         Sinclair  &  Moore. 


PuNTiNO. — Among  other  instances  of  successful 
plantinor,  "Colonel  Jolines,  of  Hafod,  was  offered 
£100.000,  for  woods  he  had  planted  for  his  amuse- 
ment." There  was  wis.lom  in  the  thrifty  advice  of 
the  Scot  to  his  son,— "Re  aye  sticking  in  a  bit  tree; 
it  grows  while  you  sleep!" — Hort.  Reg, 
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AGRlOUiTUBE 


(from  the  Stale's  Advocate.) 
ADDRESS, 
Delivered  by  James  Merrill,  Esq.  at  the  Cattle 
Show,  in  Lewisburg,  {Pa.)  on  the  30/A  October. 
In  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  your  officers, 
1  appear  before  you,  resolved  not  to  refuse  any  labor 
which  might  be  supposed  suitable  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  our  society.  The  mere  circumstance  of 
being  called  on  to  speak  in  public  cannot  be  supposed 
to  occasion  much  teiror  to  me;  but  when  I  consider 
the  subject  I  am  called  on  to  discuss,  and  feel  my 
ignorance  of  many  of  its  practical  details,  I  am  con- 
strained to  ask  your  indulgence.  Another  might 
feel  a  difficulty  in  telling  what  they  knew.  My  dif- 
ficulty is  to  know  what  to  tell.  If  you  should  fail  to 
hear  any  thing  interesting  now,  you  will  hope  for 
better  things  another  time.  We  have  all  but  one 
object  in  this  association — to  make  it  useful.  We 
feel  sure,  that  so  long  as  it  shall  be  found  useful,  it 
will  continue  to  e.xist.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  it; 
and  how  shall  that  utility  be  increased? 

The  first  great  question  in  farming  is  this:  How 
shall  we  obtain  the  greatest  returns  for  capital  and 
labor?  This  secret  can  be  completely  unfolded  only 
by  repeated  trials.     But  trials  in  one  country  will 
not  always  show  the  truth  in  another.     This  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  but  we  must 
take  notice  that  the  principles  arc  very  different. 
"Very  good  gold  may  be  found  in  one  country  by  a 
way,  which  in  another  will  only  uncover  slate-stones. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  cannot  fully  profit  by 
the  experience  of  European  agriculturists;  or  even 
of  those  of  our  own  country,  a  little  to  the  north  or 
the  south  of  us.     The  question  then  arises,  how  far 
can  we  profit  by  their  experience?  How  many  of 
their  practices  dare  we  imitate?  How  many  of  their 
unsuccessful  e.\periments  may  be  useful  here;  and 
with  what  variations  in  the  details?  If  one  man  must 
try  all  these  experiments,  he  will  probably  not  live 
to  know  and  profit  by  the  results  of  one-half  of  them. 
The  benefit  of  liis  actual  improvements,  will  be  con- 
fine(i  to  his  immediate  neighborhood.     Here  is  one 
very  important  point,  in  which  societies  like  ours  are 
useful.     One  has  tried  one  thing,  and  another  has 
tried  another  thing,  till  at  last  they  are  all  tried. 
The  success  or  failure,  the  profit  or  loss,  together 
with  a  detail  of  the  proceedings,  becomes  known  by 
our  meetings,  or  by  our  publications.     In  all  other 
things,  union  produces  strength.     Why  should  it  fail 
here?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  fail  here. 
It  does  not.     The  universal  experience  of  all  coun- 
tries proves,  that  Agricultural  Societies  have  raised 
the  standard  of  farming;  and,  let  me  be  excused  for 
saying,  have  expanded  and  liberalized,  and  in  every 
way  improved  the  minds  of  the  farmers.     Consider, 
also,  that  agriculture  is  the  great   interest  of  tiie 
country;  that  whatever  importance  may  be  attached 
to  other  pursuits,  agriculture  supports  all  and  pays 
all.     How  important  then,  that  its  modes  of  opera- 
tion should  be  the  best!   Let  it  further  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  society  may  promote  many  improve- 
ments, at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  members,  wliich 
would  be  beyond  the  means  of  an  individual.    But 
how  can  the  usefulness  of  our  society  be  increased? 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place  by  obtaining  more  mem- 
bers; by  giving  our  managers  the  command  of  great- 
er funds;  and  enabling  them,  by  offering  more  and 
larger  premiums,    to   excite   a  greater    emulation 
among  us.     Premiums  are  in  an  especial  manner  ne- 
cessary.    A  man  may  not  be  able  to  do  a  thing  the 
first  time  without  loss,  which  ever  after  he   and  all 
others  may  do  with  a  profit.    Our  government,  by 
its  patent  law,  has  provided  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  labors  of  ingenious  men,  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
their  inventions.    We  ask  them  to  communicate 
their  discoveries  to  the  public,  and  take  from  us  such 
a  reward  for  their  labors  as  we  can  afford  to  give 
them.    But  some  may  Bay,  we  have  the  best  laud 


and  the  best  mode  of  farming  now:  the  rest  may 
copy  after  us.  Indeed!  I  should  be  sorry  to  shake 
any  man's  good  opinion  of  himsell  too  rudely;  but  I 
would  just  say  to  such,  if  such  there  be,  that  tlie 
best  cultivated  acre  in  Buffalo  valley,  would  in  Hol- 
land be  thought  slovenly  and  unprofitable  farming. 
I  freely  admit  there  are  good  farmers  in  Buff'alo 
valley;  but  the  one-half  of  what  was  a  plantation 
fifteen  years  ago,  yields  more  profit  now  than  the 
whole  did  then.  The  time  is  approaching  when  the 
half  of  this  division  of  a  plantation  will  be  a  farm.  It 
must  then  be  better  cultivated  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think,  thnt  any  part  of  our  country  is 
cultivated  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

But  will  any  one  say  tliis  book  farming  is  all  non- 
sense? It  answers  no  goodpurpose?  How  is  a  true 
thing  the  worse  for  being  printed?  and  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  detect  a  printed  lie,  than  one  that  goes 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  instant  variations.  You 
have  the  facts  put  down,  so  that  they  cannot  be  al- 
tered. And  if  it  depends  upon  one  man  tolling  his 
neighbor,  and  he  another,  the  fourth  man's  story 
bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  first.  It 
might,  indeed,  come  back  to  the  first  man  as  a  piece 
of  great  news.  Carpenters,  millwrights,  and  work- 
ers in  metals  all  study  their  books.  Cloth  drapers, 
dyers,  and  distillers  have  their  books.  A  farmer 
will  hunt  up  an  old  newspaper,  to  find  somebody's 
new  way  of  curing  hams;  but  if  he  is  asked  to  read 
in  a  book  a  way  of  increasing  his  crops,  his  answer 
is,  pshaw!  don't  I  know  all  about  it? 

The  adaptation  of  crops  to  soils  and  climates,  is 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  experiment.  It  sure- 
ly cannot  be  necessary  for  every  man  to  make  tlie 
whole  series  of  experiments  himself,  wlien  at  little 
expense,  and  without  any  risk,  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  people's  experience. 

But  some  may  ask,  what  fault  do  I  find  with  the 
prevailing  mode  of  farming?  I  shall  answer  this 
question  candidly,  and  without  any  personal  allusion. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  submit,  whether, 
as  a  general  practice,  we  do  not  farm  too  much  land; 
and  whether  the  excess  is  not  the  greater,  the  poor- 
er the  land  is.  I  repeat,  that  the  returns  for  labor 
and  capital,  the  profit,  is  what  we  all  seek.  Is  it 
not  true,  that  much  land  is  farmed  without  profit,  and 
much  more  without  all  the  profit  it  ought  to  brino? 
In  talking  about  profit,  every  body  understands  that 
the  investment  ought  to  be  preserved  safe.  If  a 
man  gets  the  interest  on  his  money  for  awhile,  and 
loses  the  principal,  he  does  not  talk  of  profit.  Should 
a  man  get  ten  per  cent,  a  year  for  ten  years,  and 
then  get  no  more,  principal  or  interest,  would  he 
talk  of  profit.  So  I  think,  no  farmer,  whatever  his 
apparent  income  may  be,  ought  to  talk  of  profit, 
while  he  suffers  his  land  to  become  worse.  This 
ought  not  to  be  called  farming.  It  is  robbery  of 
those  who  come  after  us.  Tliere  is  an  old  story  of 
a  man  who  had  a  goose  that  would  lay  golden  eggs. 
She  did  not  lay  them  fast  enough  to  supply  his 
wishes,  and  he  killed  the  goose.  He  got  one  eo-tr, 
and  the  supply  ceased.  It  is  so  with  those  improvi- 
dent farmers,  who  push  their  land  too  hard.  This 
principleis  therefore  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  farming, 
to  wit,  we  must  on  no  account  suffer  our  land  to  grow 
worse.  If  this  principle  is  steadily  adhered  to,  it 
will  grow  better.  It  is  almost  impossible  so  to  ad- 
just our  labor  as  that  our  land  shall  not  grow  better 
or  worse.  What  we  take  off"  must  bear  a  propor- 
tion to  what  we  put  on  the  land.  Does  any  one 
doubt  the  truth  of  all  this?  Is  it  sufficiently  consider- 
ed in  our  country?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  a 
very  large  proportion  of  farms  in  our  district,  which 
become  annually  more  and  more  exhausted?  Docs 
this  deserve  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  farming? 
Is  this  the  course  we  should  expect  the  owners  of 
land  to  pursue?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the  very 
course  that  squatters,  those  wlio  sit  down  to  skin 
other  people's  land,  would  be  expected  to  pursue? 
Is  it  not  true,  that  every  man,  who  takes  the  strength 
out  of  his  laud  in  a  few  crops,  really  does  kill  the 


goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  improvident?  While  a  country  is  new,  this  may 
not  be  so  much  thought  of;  but  our  country  is  no 
longer  new,  and  this  principle  presses  itself  upon 
our  attention  as  one  of  first  rate  importance.  But 
why  do  men  practice  on  the  contrary  principle? 
partly  from  imitating  bad  examples,  and  partly  from 
a  habit  of  making  most  of  to-day,  and  letting  to- 
morrow take  care  of  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  benefits 
we  e.xpect  from  our  society,  that  its  members  will 
set  better  examples,  and  make  all  ashamed  to  follow 
such  old  and  injurious  practices.  I  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  a  good 
premium  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  these  four 
counties.  I  would  urge  on  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety to  be  prepared  for  the  contest.  Depend  on  it, 
the  contest  will  be  a  hard  one;  and  the  best  farmer 
in  our  district,  be  he  who  he  may,  standing  as  he 
now  does,  will  not  come  within  a  mile  of  a  premium 
five  years  hence.  And  let  me  further  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, who  live  in  limestone  valleys  or  on  river 
bottoms,  that  such  a  premium  might  stray  away 
among  some  of  our  poor  hills,  where  to  live  at  all, 
argues  greater  agricultural  skill  than  to  grow  rich 
on  your  fertile  soil.  Recollect  that  the  returns  for 
labor  and  capital  would  form  the  criterion;  and  that 
their  capital,  compared  with  yours,  is  almost  nothing. 
Every  man,  then,  farms  too  much,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  employ  capital  enough  to  do  it  well. 

But  many  err  by  using  a  rotation  of  crops  more  ex- 
hausting than  the  land  can  sustain.  All  agree  this  is 
wrong,  and  every  one  may  satisfy  himself  that  the 
practice  is  too  general,  when  he  sees  all  the  land  in  a 
neighborhood,  without  regard  to  quality,  cropped 
nearly  alike.  I  would,  as  an  instance,  refer  to  the 
very  common  practice  of  sowing  rye  on  wheat  stub- 
bles. Unless  land  is  very  strong,  or  well  manured,  it 
cannot  sustain  this  process.  But  it  is  thought  to  save 
labor;  and  in  order  to  make  amends,  many  let  their 
lands  lie  three  years  in  clover.  This  is  curing  one 
mistake  by  another.  Clover  lives  but  two  years.  The 
third  year  you  have  the  product  of  whatever  clover 
seed  has  fallen  out  and  vegetated  in  the  two  years, 
and  the  spaces  filled  with  blue  grass.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  where  we  must  raise  rye,  to  turn  under  a 
clover  sod,  and  sow  clover  seed  on  our  wheat  and  rye 
bolh.  The  clover  might  be  put  under  before  the  blue 
grass  has  become  so  abundant.  It  may  be  said,  this 
takes  more  labor,  inasmuch  as  a  single  jiloughing  of 
the  stubbles  make  the  land  ready  for  the  rye.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  in  this  matter. 
Many  say  a  single  ploughing  is  not  enough.  I  would 
say  that  in  all  cases  where  a  clover  sod  is  well  turned 
over,  it  ought  not  to  be  turned  back  till  it  is  rotten; 
and  it  need  not  be,  if  the  blue  grass  has  not  got  too 
strong  a  hold.  The  difference  of  labor,  then,  is  not 
so  much,  and  the  land,  instead  of  being  impoverished, 
is  improved.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  no  land, 
where  stable  manure  cannot  be  applied,  will  sustain  a 
rotation  in  which  clover  does  not  frequently  recur.  I 
think  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  clover  ought 
always  to  go  between  wheat  and  rye;  and  that  where 
corn  ground  is  intended  to  lie  fallow  for  wheat,  clover 
ought  to  be  sown  after  the  corn  is  sufficiently  worked; 
that  without  this,  or  an  equivalent  in  manure,  land 
cannot  be  kept  from  growing  worse. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  prescribe  the  most  proper  rota- 
lion  of  crops;  nor  would  one  prescription,  the  best  for 
some  parts,  suit  all  through  even  our  narrow  district. 
But  there  ought  to  be  such  a  succession  of  crops,  and 
succession  of  fields  on  every  farm,  that  the  blue  grass 
should  never  drive  the  clover  out  of  the  farm  land; 
nor  should  any  field  lie  so  long  exposed  to  rain,  winds 
and  storms,  as  to  be  worked  into  gullies.  If  every 
farmer  would  bear  this  principle  in  mind,  he  would 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  arranging  a  proper,  and  the 
most  proper,  succession  of  crops  and  fields  for  his  own 
,farm.  By  forming  and  adhering  to  this  system,  the 
industrious  and  punctual  farmer  will  always  be  ready 
for  his  fields,  as  their  turn  comes;  and  will  alwaya 
find  bis  fields  leady  for  him. 
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Again,  the  adaplalion  of  land  to  keeping  stock,  the 
kind  of  stock,  anil  tlic  manner  of  keeping  lliem,  are 
not  enough  attended  to.  Wliere  it  is  llie  fasliion  to 
raise  grain,  every  farmer  raises,  or  ratlier  sows  giain. 
When  this  is  found  unprofit.iblo,  all  go  over  at  once 
to  cattle;  and  that  too  ollen  without  any  regard  to 
tlieir  quality.  A  little  attention  and  information 
would  reineily  this. — There  are  farms  where  more 
grain  is  raised  with  the  stock,  than  without  it. 
There  are  othor  farms  where  stock,  especially  too 
much  of  it,  lakes  every  thing  from  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fields;  and  the  manure  is  returned  to  a  few  of 
them.  When  things  go  to  this  extent,  the  fields  are 
kept  bare,  and  the  cattle  poorly  fed  too,  one  error  on 
the  top  of  another.  In  this  connection  it  is  right  to 
epeak  of  root  cultivation,  a  thing  scarcely  known 
among  us.  In  many  countries  farmers  of  dry  hill 
sides,  by  the  aid  of  turnips  and  other  esculent  roots, 
with  their  foliage,  have  been  able  to  bring  their  stock 
through  the  droughts  uf  summer,  and  the  cold  and 
piercing  storms  of  winter,  with  scarcely  any  stoppage 
in  their  growth.  Until  that  practice  is  introduced 
and  understood  here,  our  farmers  must  attend  to  the 
fitness  of  their  land  for  stock.  But  it  is  right  now  to 
attend  to  one  thing.  Let  what  stock  we  do  keep,  be 
of  the  right  sort;  and  let  it  be  kept  in  a  way  not  to 
ehatne  us,  and  scare  the  crows.  A  good  colt  or  a 
good  steer  costs  no  more  in  the  raising  than  a  bad  one. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cost  is  generally  less. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  or  when  those  improvements 
shall  be  mads.  I  answer,  that  our  farming  will  not 
be  perfect  while  all  are  farmers;  for  our  surplus  pro- 
duce must  so  long  reach  a  foreign  market.  There  are 
many  things  which  a  farmer  ought  to  raise,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  land  from  gro\xing  worse,  which  will 
not  bear  to  be  carried  to  a  foreign  market.  The 
whole  attention  of  the  larmer  is  turned  to  such  things 
as  he  can  sell.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  far- 
mers tliat  there  should  be  a  great  many  people  around 
them  who  are  not,  farmers,  and  who  will  buy  and  con- 
sume those  things  for  which  there  is  no  foreign  de- 
jnand.  The  home  market,  besides  taking  many  things 
the  foreigner  docs  not  want,  is  also  more  steady  than 
any  foreign  market.  It  is  then  very  important  to  have 
the  consumers  among  ns;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  we 
ask  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  join  us  and  show 
what  they  can  do.  Farmers  already  can  buy  from 
their  neighbors,  and  pay  in  truck,  many  articles  for 
which  formerly  they  must  have  sent  to  cities,  and 
perhaps  to  foreign  countries.  Many  here  recollect 
when  a  man  was  not  thought  to  be  genteelly  dressed 
without  an  imported  hat  on  his  head,  and  then  it  was 
•aid  the  imporlP'i  hat  was  cheaper  according  to  its 
quality.  Perb:  i  >  it  might  then  have  been  so  in 
money,  (thou;  -  t  now,)  but  we  should  consider 
how  many  ha  -  re  paid  for  with  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages. Never  -.le. — The  principle  then  is  plain. 
The  land  will  never  be  cultivated  in  the  best  manner, 
till  it  shall  be  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  raise  all 
those  things  which  help  to  keep  his  land  from  grow- 
ing worse.  The  farmer  can  never  be  encouraged  to 
do  this,  so  long  as  his  products  must  seek  a  distant 
market,  for  many  of  these  articles  will  not  bear  the 
eipenseof  transportation.  It  is  said  that  the  improv- 
ed farming  of  England  was  encouraged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  culture  of  turnips  from  the  continent 
more  than  by  any  other  one  thing.  The  manufactur- 
ers bought  the  wool  and  the  meat  of  the  animals  that 
were  fed  on  the  turnips.  This  is  one  of  the  hundred 
ways  in  which  this  thing  works  in  a  circle. — The 
greater  the  variety  of  employments,  the  cheaper  each 
sells  his  production,  and  yet  the  more  profit  each  en- 
joys. 

In  another  point  of  view,  societies  like  ours  have 
been  found  useful.  They  have  patronised  the  best 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  introducing  them  into  general  use  much  sooner 
than  they  could  have  been  in  any  other  mode.  Such 
societies  set  ingenious  people  to  work  to  find  out  some- 
thing new  and  useful;  and  our  show  brings  a  great  | 


many  people  together  to  see  all  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made,  and  I  trust  to  prolil  by  them. 
Let  us  fur  a  moment  turn  our  attention  to  silk.  It  is 
known  that  the  United  States  ])ay  foreigners  nearly 
eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  silk  and  ils  manu- 
factures. It  is  alsu  known,  that  no  country  in  the 
world  is  better  fitted  for  raising  silk  than  a  largo  por- 
tion of  our  own.  Consider  a  moment,  what  a  dill'ur- 
ence  it  would  make  to  our  country,  if  these  eight 
millions  of  dollars  were  distributed  in  payment  of  labor 
among  our  own  people;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
would  sell  silk  to  other  nations  to  pay  fur  arlicles  we 
purchase  of  them.  Consider  also,  how  many  people 
would  be  employed  at  it,  who  would  be  consumers  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  our  fanners.  Our  society  of- 
fers a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry.  Why  should  not  some 
of  our  experimentalists  try  their  hand  at  this?  Silk 
must  some  day  be  one  of  the  great  staples  of  our  coun- 
try: and  by  the  exertions  of  our  members,  and  other 
societies,  that  time  may  be  much  hastened.  Let  the 
trial  be  made  by  one  and  another,  and  belore  long,  the 
best  way  here  will  be  found  out.  As  soon  as  it  shall 
be  found  profitable,  there  will  benolack  ofcompe'.ition. 

It  may  be  thought,  because  I  want  all  to  join  our 
society,  and  to  profit  by  our  discoveries,  that  I  would 
advise  all  to  neglect  their  regular  business,  and  spend 
their  time  in  making  experiments.  Far  from  it.  I 
know  experiments  are  necessary,  but  let  those  who 
make  them  be  careful,  and  not  run  into  any  extrava- 
gance. I  think  no  farmer  ought  to  risk  a  whole  crop, 
or  a  series  of  crops,  on  an  experiment.  In  all  such 
cases,  there  ought  to  be  a  moralcertainty  of  the  results. 
But  almost  every  farmer  may  try  an  acre  or  two  in 
some  new  way,  and  hit  or  miss  he  is  not  ruined.  No 
man  should  forget,  that  a  new  wasteful  way  is  no  bet- 
ter than  an  old  one.  I  would  also  entreat  every  one 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  difference  between  trial 
and  conjecture.  Let  every  one  who  tells  the  results 
of  an  experiment  bind  himself  down  to  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  the  facts.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be 
of  the  least  use. — We  have  made  the  trial  in  order  to 
be  sure;  and  we  have  .no  right  to  induce  others  to  fol- 
low our  example  upon  guess-work.  If  the  thing  is  of 
consequence,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  it  right; 
and  no  one  ought  to  hesitate  at  the  labor  and  trouble 
of  measuring  and  counting,  when  it  enables  him  to  at- 
tain to  perfect  accuracy. 

But  the  number  of  experiments  would  not  need  to 
be  so  numerous,  if  our  farmers  read  agricultural  news- 
papers and  other  publications  on  the  subject  more  ge- 
nerally; or  what  would  be  better,  if  they  would  re- 
quire our  own  newspapers  to  give  more  of  that  infor- 
mation, and  less  of  violent  party  politics.  Our  prin- 
ters would  do  it,  if  it  was  known  to  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  taste  of  our  farmers. — Where  is  the  man  who 
in  cool  blood  would  not  rather  have  his  children  read 
papers  that  give  valuable  practical  information,  than 
those  libellous  personal  denunciations  which  every 
election  is  so  sure  to  produce?  It  is,  in  fact,  worth 
while  to  consider,  whether  the  times  do  not  require 
temperance  in  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
inflammable  and  inflammatory  articles.  On  this,  .is 
on  other  subjects,  the  united  opinion  and  action  of  our 
agricultural  societies  might  do  much. 

1  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  referring  to  one 
other  benefit  to  bederived  from  ourassociation,  which, 
though  last,  is  not  in  any  apprehension  the  least. — It 
is  this,  that  our  fair  country  women  are  associated 
with  us  in  our  labors;  and  by  their  exertions  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  interest  of  our  exhibition.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  freedom  of  our  institutions — of  the 
liberality  and  refinement  of  our  countrymen,  that  the 
female  sex  are  always  treated  with  respect;  and  being 
neither  our  idols  nor  our  slaves,  they  deserve  our  re- 
spect. While  the  love  of  kindness  is  on  their  lips, 
they  open  their  mouths  in  wisdom.  O  may  it  thus 
be  ever!  Let  us  never  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
because  they  "eat  not  the  bread  of  idleness,"  we  are 
at  liberty  to  relax  our  efforts. 


In  conclusion,  I  have  only  tosay  to  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  society,  persevere. — Our  cause  is  a  goi)d  one, 
and  while  it  promises  many  benefits,  it  does  not 
threaten  one  evil  to  our  country.  Let  every  one  try 
to  improve.  In  the  moral  world,  nobody  is  so  great  a 
villain  that  he  does  not  think  somebody  worse.  So 
in  agriculture— no  farmer  is  so  slovenly  and  impro- 
vident, that  he  cannot  point  out  others,  in  his  opinion 
at  least,  worse  than  he.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  com- 
parison we  ought  to  draw.  He  that  would  go  high, 
must  look  higticr. .  Let  every  one  see  wherein  his 
neighbor  excels  him,  and  try  to  overtake  him;  and 
not  rest  contented,  when  he  has  found  a  lazier  man 
than  himself  in  the  neighborhood.  Let  us  never  for- 
get, that  after  all  our  strivings,  there  is  one  that  givelh 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  the  seed  lime  and  the  har- 
vest; and  that  we  are  bound  to  ask  him  and  to  thank 
him  fur  all  his  blessings. 


(From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 
MARL. 

Skellbanks,  M>v.  2\st,  1832. 

The  communication  from  your  correspondent,  M. 
did  not  come  under  my  observation  until  f  saw  it  re- 
published in  the  American  Farmer  [No.  34.  Vol.  xiv. 
page  282,]  nor  do  I  know  what  time  may  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  first  publication  in  the  Enquirer.  When 
thus  called  on,  it  is  my  duty  (and  one  that  is  willing- 
ly performed)  to  furnish  any  necessary  explanations, 
or  additional  information  that  1  may  possess,  on  the 
subjects  that  have  been  recently  treated  in  my  Essay 
on  Calcareous  Manures. 

My  answer  to  the  earlier  inquiries  of  "Henrico," 
to  which  M.  alludes,  referred  to  a  former  publication 
for  details  respecting  the  appearance  and  value  of 
gypseous  earth:  but  in  neither  piece  did  I  leave  any 
grounds  for  the  inference,  (which  M.  correctly  oppo- 
ses,) that  the  mere  existence  of  the  impressions  of 
shells  in  any  earth,  proved  it  to  have  value  as  a  ma- 
nure. On  the  contrary,  it  was  expressly  stated  in  my 
answer  to  "Henrico,"  that,  'If  the  earth  in  question 
contains  enough  gypsum  to  be  valuable  as  manure,  its 
presence  may  be  detected  either  in  small  transparent 
crystals,  or  in  a  powder,"  &c.  It  was  also  stated  that 
this  earth  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime:  and  of 
course  it  can  have  no  value  as  a  calcaremis  manure. 
In  the  whole  distance  that  the  bed  of  gypseous  earth 
is  exposed  to  the  eye  along  the  river  bank  in  Prince 
George,  (about  seven  miles,)  there  are  only  three  or 
four  spots  where  it  is  rich  enough  in  gypsum  to  be 
useful  as  manure,  as  is  more  fully  stated  at  page  139 
of  the  Essay.  When  enough  of  the  gypsum'remains, 
(as  in  the  bank  at  Evergreen,)  this  earth  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  manure  after  marl:  but,  in  most  cases, 
the  gypsum  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at 
some  former  period,  is  entirely  lost,  or  remains  in  such 
small  proportions  as  not  to  be  worth  using.  The  earth 
in  this  neighborhood,  which  retains  the  impressions 
of  shells  without  containing  any  carbonate  of  lime, 
certainly  was  formerly,  what  we  (improperly)  called 
marl — and  the  shells  as  certainly  were  changed  to 
sulphate  of  lime,  before  their  substance  was  principal- 
ly or  totally  removed.  An  examination  of  the  bed 
will  best  establish  the  correctness  of  these  opinions.  ' 
It  is  only  to  earth  of  this  kind  that  I  have  applied  the 
general  name  of  gypseous  earth.  From  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  "Henrico,"  I  supposed  the  bed  he  spoke 
of,  to  be  a  similar  formation:  but  in  that  opinion  I  may 
have  been  mistaken.  The  total  disappearance  of 
shells  that  once  existed  in  the  other  localities  men- 
tioned by  M.  is  even  more  unaccountable  than  in  our 
gypseous  earth.  Many  of  the  loose  stones  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  nearest  the  White  Sulphur  Spring, 
when  broken,  present  innumerable  impressions  of  va- 
rious shells,  without  a  particle  of  either  the  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  lime  being  present — and  such  impres- 
sions may  also  be  found  on  the  silicious  rocks  that  lia 
near  the  spring. 
I  regret  that  the  obscurity  of  my  language,  or  soma 
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other  reason,  has  caused   your  correspondent  to  mis- 
take n)y  meaning  on  another  point,  to  which  he  has 
more  particularly  called  my  attention.     The  quota- 
tions from  Biiiish  airriculturists  presented  in  my  Ap- 
pendix (p.  207  to  219)  were  brought  as  proofs  of  the 
charge  previously  made  (p.  100)  of  the  loose,  inaccu- 
rate, and  contradictory  manner  in  which  the  terms 
marl  and  marling  had  been  generally  used — and  the 
erroneous   impressions  that   cursory  and  even  exten- 
sive readers  would   thence  receive.     So  far  was  I 
from  coinciding  with  the  opinions  conveyed  by  most 
of  the  quotations — or  from  recommending  the  clay  in 
marl  as  an  important  part  of  the  manure,  that  I  en- 
deavored as   much  as  possible  to  guard  the  reader 
against  retaining  any  such  impressions,  and  applying 
them  to  the  practice  I  recommended  under  the  same 
name:  and  the  latter  was  defined  as  being  "simply 
the  application  of  cdcareoiis  carlh  in  any  form  what- 
ever,tosoils  wanting  llial  inp-edient"  (p.  100.)     But 
while   proving  the   remarkable  and   general   want  of 
precision  in   written  authorities,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  marls  they  speak  of,  and  of  the  soils  to  whicli  they 
were  applied,  it  was  far  from   my  intention  to  deny 
that  correct  opinions  were  entertained  (and  sometimes 
expressed,)  by  scientific  agriculturists  on  these  sub- 
jects: Indeed  the  admission  is  expressly  made,  p.  100 
and  214.     But  still  these  are  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  which  is  furnished  not  only  by  the  whole 
mass  of  writings,  but  by  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
each  individual  author.     Tlie  quotation  from  Bund- 
ley  (p.  212)  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  an  extensive  reader  of  agricultural  works, 
among   which  Young's  and   Anderson's  stood  promi- 
nent, could  not  avoid  forming  as  to  the  nature  of  marl. 
We,  in  this  country,  have  increased  the  previously 
existing  confusion  by  applying  the  term  marl  to  a  sub- 
stance which  no  European  author  meant  to  include 
under  that  name,  (for  the  shell  marl,  of  which  Scot- 
tish writers  speak,  is  a   peculiar  formation  in  fresh 
water  lakes)— and  there  seems  but  little  hope  of  the 
essential  quality  and  operation  of  marl  being  clearly 
expressed  and  understood,  until  we  limit  its  applica- 
tion, as  it  should   be,  to  the  calcareous  clay  which 
mineralogists  call  marl,  and  adopt  some  new  term  for 
our  beds  of  fossil  shells.     With  this  view,  I  ventur- 
ed to  propose  the  substitution  of  the  term  calx,  to  de- 
signate calcareous  earth  in  that  and  every  other  forin, 
and  calxing,  for  the  application  of  manures  of  this 
nature. 

In  answer  to  another  general  inquiry  made  by  M. 
I  have  to  slate,  that  I  have  applied  clay  (a  kind  of 
fuller's  earth)  containing  no  calcareous  earth,  to  a 
sandy  loam,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre — and  that  so  little  eflect  was  produced,  that  there 
was  no  inducement  whatever  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Indeed,  the  outlines  of  the  space  so  manured  could  no 
where  be  traced  by  any  superiority  in  the  growth,  nor 
has  the  soil  been  enough  stiffened  by  the  clay,  for  the 
change  to  be  perceptible. 

Respectfully,  Edmund  Rcffis. 


HORTICUXTURE. 


The  Hopetoun  Oat. — No  season, since  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  variety  in  IG29,  has  afforded  so 
complete  a  test  of  its  merits,  as  the  present.  Oats 
of  every  kind  have  a  rich  luxuriant  appearance  this 
season;  but  the  Hopetoun  still  preserves  its  supe- 
riority in  earliness,  length  of  straw,  and  closeness 
of  crop.  A  small  field  of  ten  acres  on  the  farm  of 
Haughland,  near  Elgin,  was  i-own  the  16th  of  March 
on  a  wheat  stubble,  and  had  about  ten  single  cart 
loads  of  manure  per  acre.  Tlie  whole  was  fully  in 
ear  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  should  the  weather 
prove  dry  and  warm,  might  be  expected  to  he  shorn 
on  the  lOlh  or  12th  of  August.  Last  year  the 
Hopetoun  oat  was  cut  on  that  farm,  llth  August. 
Persons  of  skill  have  valued  the  field  at  ten  quarters 
per  acre.  This  variety,  seems  therefore,  well  de- 
serving the  attention  and  culture  of  I'armers. 

[Scotch  paper. 


On  the  Advant.4ges  of  using  Cow-wasii  in  the 
Growth  of  Vf.getables. 

By  MR.  WILSON,  CRESWELL  HALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Register,  may  not  al- 
together be  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  cow-wash  in   the  growth  of  vegetables. 
The   market  gardeners  in   the  vicinity   of  Glasgow, 
use  it  in  great  quantities,  which  they   procure  from 
cow  feeders  in  the  city,  at  the  rate  of  four  pence 
per  barrel,  (a  common    herring   barrel,)  and   I  can 
from  observation  vouch  for  its  efficacy.     Cauliflow- 
er, cabbage,  broccoli,  celery,  and  asparagus  thrives 
amazingly  with  it,  and  I   have  applied  it  myself  to 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c.  with  excel- 
lent effect.     They  apply  it  after  this  manner:  a  lit- 
tle earth   is  draun   round  the  stem  of  the  plant   or 
tree  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  into  which  the  liquid  is 
poured.     If  it  be  dry   hot  weather,  this  is  done   in 
the  evening,  but  if  the  weather  be  moist  it  may  be 
done  at  any  lime.     When  this  has  been  performed 
two  or  three  times,  tlie  plants  are  earthed  up,  and 
receive  no  more  of  it.     They  apply  it  to  their  aspa- 
ragus beds  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  beginning  of  A[inl.     Their  celery  is  planted 
on  ridges  five  feet  wide,  in  rows  across  the  ridge,  at 
twelve  inches  from  row   to  row.     Before  planting 
they  flood  the  ridge  with  the  wash,  having  previous- 
ly dug  the  bed  with  a  little  manure.     Nothing  an- 
swers better  than  this  wash  for  turnips.     I  have  seen 
most  excellent  crops  when  no  other   manure  was 
used.     The  ground  for  this  purpose  was  well  soaked 
with  it  during  winter.     To  try  the  experiment  I  dug 
a  plot  of  ground  without  giving  it  any  manure;  one 
half  of  this  I   watered  with   the  wash  previous  to 
sowing,  and  the  other   half  was  sown  without;  the 
difference  was  very  great;  the   part  watered   bore 
turnips  of  a  fine  clear  skin  and  color,  and  at  least  a 
third  larger  than  the  unwatered  land.     Any  of  your 
readers  who   wish  to  excel   in  growing  vegetables, 
may  stir  up  a  small  quantity  of  cow-dung  with  the 
wash,  and  if  applied  when  the  plants  are  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  I  hesitate  not  to  say   it  will  answer  their 
highest  expectations:  this  I   speak  from  experience, 
as  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and   gooseberries,  which 
have  obtained  the  prizes,  I  have  wctered  with  my 
own  hands.     I  am  satisfied,  if  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try were  to  have  a  barrel  sunk  in  one  corner  of  their 
cow-house,  and  the  wash  drained  into  it,  and  with  a 
water-pot  or  other  means,  apply  it  to  their  land  in 
moist  weather,  they  would  find  their  labor  would  not 
bo  lost.  [Gardener's  Mag. 

(For  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Medina,  Orleans  Co.  Oct.  22,  1832. 
This  vegetable  is  extremely  delicate,  and  is  es- 
teemed equal  to  any  other  for  its  excellence  wherever 
it  is  cultivated  and  known.  To  what  extent  it  may 
liave  been  cultivated  in  this  state,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  state,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  have  never  seen 
much  wrttten  on  the  subject;  it  occurred  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  he  cultivated  to  great  advantage 
in  the  latitude  of  Rochester.  Two  years  passed 
away  before  I  could  obtain  seed.  Last  winter  I  ob- 
tained some, — and  on  account  of  the  backwardness 
of  the  spring,  I  omitted  sowing  until  the  middle  of 
May.  This  produced  me  a  lot  of  sickly  plants, 
partly  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and 
partly  by  being  sown  on  the  north  side  of  a  board 
fence,  which  kept  the  sun  from  them  a  great  part 
of  the  day.  The  middle  of  July  I  transplanted 
them  into  good,  rich,  warm,  quick  soil,  about  two 
feet  apart  each  way,  twenty  in  number;  the  man- 
ner of  cultivation  nothing  different  from  that  of 
cabbage.  On  the  !)th  inst.  I  cut  a  head  which 
measured  fourly-foiir  and  an  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighed  eight  pounds  and  three  ounces. 


making  a  sufficient  quantity  for  lliree  meals  for  a 
lamily  of  nine  per-ons.  1  have  ihirieen  or  fourteeo 
more,  several  of  which  are  super.or  in  quality  to 
tlie  above.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
artitle,  I  need  not  point  out  its  qualities;  and  to 
those  farmers  and  gardeners  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
worth,  remain  so  no  longer.  Get  your  seed  this 
winter,  culiivale  lliern  next  season,  and  if  you  are 
not  well  paid  fur  all  your  trouble,  you  shall  have 
no  more  of  my  advice.  If  any  inluriiiation  should 
be  desired  as  to  cooking  and  preparing  the  cauli- 
flower for  the  table,  all  I  pnasess  shall  be  cheerful- 
ly coniiiiunicated,  as  much  depends  on  the  cooking 
to  make  it  all  you  desire.  Otis  Turner. 


Protection  AOAI^ST  Mice.— Mr.  John  Spicer,  of 
East  Barrington,  N.  Y.  in  an  article  republished  in 
the  N.  E.  Earmer,  vol.  x.  p.  587,  gives  a  method, 
which  he  adopted  with  success  to  protect  his  nurse- 
ry and  other  grounds  from  field  mice.  He  says,  "I 
took  in  a  basket  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  and  sowed 
it  throughout  the  nursery  in  the  grass.  I  then  turn- 
ed in  twenty  or  thirty  young  hogs,  and  after  a  day 
or  two,  I  sowed  another  bushel;  the  shnats  rooted  the 
grass  all  over,  and  destroyed  the  mice  in  their  habi- 
tations. Last  fall  I  practiied  the  same  method,  and 
find  no  appearance  of  mice.  I  have  probably  a 
thousand  apple  trees  that  are  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  standing  in  grass  fields. 
I  pastured  sixty  or  seventy  liogs  in  them  that  con- 
tained the  apple  trees,  and  many  times  the  hogs  ran 
in  the  other  fields,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
mice  in  any  field  wherethe  hogs  have  run.  I  was 
so  much  in  favor  of  the  plan,  that  I  turned  ihem  into 
the  meadows,  and  let  them  into  all  my  fields,  except 
where  grain  was  sowed;  and  although  mice  have 
been  so  numerous,  I  can  discover  very  little  of  their 
work  on  my  farm  containing  three  hundn  d  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  quite  a  portion  of  mucky  land, 
such  as  is  generally  selected  by  mice  as  their  resi- 
dence. I  would  observe,  that  there  have  been  great 
complaints,  and  much  damage  done  about  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Now  it  remains  for  others  to 
say  whether  the  hogs  eat  up  the  mice  as  they  do  the 
rattlesnakes,  or  whether  their  trampling  and  con- 
tinual rooting  drive  them  off." 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

SILKWORMS. 
Mr.  Editor:  York,  JV.  Y.  Oct.  10,  1832. 

Though  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track,  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  is  by  some  thought  a  misdemea- 
nor, yet  I  venture  to  ofl'er  an  experiment  or  two,  in 
the  hope  that  others  will  act  and  judge  for  themselves. 
When  my  silkworms  were  about  ten  days  old,  I  pla- 
ced a  few  of  them  on  the  mulberry,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  they  could  be  raised  in  the  open  air. — 
These  few  remained  fifteen  days  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
were  at  least  one-fourth  larger  than  those  of  the  same 
age,  kept  in  the  house.  They  were  exposed  to  seve- 
ral heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  about  the  17th  of  June, 
to  a  cold  storm,  which  lasted  two  or  three  days,  the 
wind  shifting  from  northwest  to  north  and  northeast, 
and  the  mercury  sinking  from  88  to  40  degrees.  Yet 
the  worms,  at  the  return  of  sunshine,  appeared  as  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  as  ever.  They  continued  to  thrive 
about  a  week  after  this  storm,  when  a  lady  bird  as- 
sumed iheir  superintendence,  much  to  my  disappoint- 
ment; and,  I  believe,  had  she  allowed  them  to  remain 
under  my  care,  they  would  have  done  better  than  those 
reared  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  silkworm  can  be 
raised  in  the  open  air,  in  this  climate, it  will  save  much 
time  and  expense,  besides  being  an  additional  induce- 
ment for  farmers  to  engage  in  its  culture.  I  hope  this 
experiment  will  be  fairly  proved  or  disproved.  Let 
those  who  have  the  mulberry  in  hedge  rows,  supply 
them  with  worms,  and  cover  with  a  light  netting  to 
keep  off  the  birds — a  common  fishing  net  will  answer 
if  nothing  better  is  at  hand.  J.  S.  G, 
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(From  Ihe  New  England  Fanner.) 
MIDDLESEX  CATTLE  SHOW. 

TH   .    COMMITTtC  ON  SWI^£ 

RespeclfuUy  litporl:—' i'hai  iliey  have  diligently 
attended  lu  ilie  duiy  assigned  tlieiii,  and  subuiil  tlie 
folluwiiig. 

From  observation  in  different  parts  of  the  cjunty, 
your  cuniuiillee  bi-'lieve  llial  iliera  is  no  animal  wliuse 
managoMicNi  is  bcuer  nndersioud,  and  more  success- 
fully praeused,  than  liial  ot  tiie  liog.  And  yet  it  ne- 
cessarily iiappt-iis  lliai  llie  annual  exliibiliun  Is  niure 
deficient  in  tins  pan,  ilian  in  the  case  ol'  any  other 
animal.  Tlii:>  leniarlv  is  more  particularly  applicable 
lo  very  large  and  lat  swim-,  which  cannot  be  driven, 
at  all,  nor  itaiisporied,  without  considerable  e.xpense 
and  injury.  Tni^  is  a  inistortune,  not  iiiipuiable  to 
any  one;  but  it  should  be  taken  inlu  consideration,  in 
eslimatinu'  ihe  relative  merits  ul  tlie  different  parts  ul 
the  exliiuiiion. 

It  is  believed  that  no  other  branch  of  husbandry  is 
more  valuable,  on  the  whole,  than  this.  For  if  it  be 
true,  that  sumeiiines,  and  even-  ol'ltn,  the  jiroceeds  of 
poik  in  the  markei,  do  not  much,  if  any,  e.\ceed  what 
might  have  been  taken  tor  the  corn,  siill  the  manure 
is  an  ample  cumpeiisalioii  for  the  labor.  And  it  is 
what  the  larmer  nnisl  have,  and  what  he  could  not 
procure  in  suliicient  quaniuy  in  any  oiher  way.  It  is 
true  that  economy  niusi  be  used,  in  this,  as  in  all 
things  else,  nut  Unit  economy,  which  consists  in  |>ai- 
eimoniously  dealiii<^  out  loud,  afier  the  manner  of  a 
contractor  in  a  |iour  house.  True  ecunumy  consists 
in  replenishing  ilie  trough,  at  regular  and  short  inter- 
vals. Wilhsuch  nianagfmenl,  the  hogs  uillealless, 
and  fat  faster.  A  hog,  lo  lat  well,  should  have  nuili- 
ing  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  It  is  with  him,  as  with 
us,  the  mere  apprehension  of  poverty  often  makes  us 
poor.  Feed  hiiu  well,  Sj  that  he  may  nut  be  obliged 
to  squeal  for  a  living.  Me  is,  in  truth,  a  prolVssiunal 
character.  His  oflice  is  lo  grow  fat.  Let  him  not  be 
disturbed  with  other  cares.  So  shall  his  leisure  hours, 
which  would  be  otherwise  be  wasted  in  idle  squeal- 
ing, be  devoted  to  thuse  sound  and  refreshing  slum- 
bers, whose  end  is  fatness. 

Your  cominitiee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  consideration  that  the  spot,  which  they  now  tread, 
is  no  other  ihan  the  scene,  where  a  celebrated  indi- 
vidual of  this  interesting  class  of  animals,  came  to  a 
most  melancholy  and  untimely  end;  and  they  ask 
leave  to  relate,  generally,  the  facts  connected  wiili 
that  tragical  event.  It  was  on  a  fine  morning,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  the  sun  arose 
in  smiling  splendor  and  cast  his  cheering  beams  on  the 
time-worn  dwelling  of  the  unsuspeciing  viciim.  His 
two  legged  tyrant  was  yet  enjoyii  g  his  morning  slum- 
bers, when  Ins  black  man  Calo,  proceeded  to  e.\ecute 
the  orders  of  the  preceding  evening,  by  removimr 
the  tenant  to  what  they  pleased  to  style  "the  new 
hog-house."  VViihuiit  much  e.\planation,  a  rope  was 
made  fast  to  the  nose  of  the  delendant,  who,  not  iin- 
derstanding  exactly  what  Calo  would  be  at,  and  doubt- 
ing moreover  his  aulhorily  in  the  premises,  made  his 
appeal  to  the  right  of  the  slronoest;  insomuch  that  ilie 
knight  of  the  rope  was  obliged  to  lake  respite,  by  mak- 
ing the  other  end  last  to  a  tree.  It  happened  that  a 
wood  merchant,  from  anolher  town,  had  already  arriv- 
ed with  his  load,  and  had  left  his  learn,  in  search  of 
a  purchaser.  The  thought  struck  Cato.  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  just  trying  the  strength  of  his 
horse;  and  so  loosing  him  from  the  oxen, lie  made  him 
fast  to  the  rope. 

Your  committee  had  well  nigh  forgot  to  mention, 
that  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  had,  all  along,  raised  his 
voice  in  decided  accenis  against  these  proceedings, 
fearing,  no  doubt,  that  some  lawyer  might  I  rap  him 
on  the  ground  of  assent;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
Cato  intended  to  take  advantage  of  horse-power,  his 
iadignation  was  roused  to  a  most  becoming  height, 


and  he  resislod  wilh  an  obstinacy  liitle  less  than  hu 
man.  Your  committee  regret  to  say.  ihai  it  was  all 
in  vain!  The  hursi',  not  understandiiij;  the  precise 
nature  of  his  loading,  and  i.ot  much  fancyiii'r  the 
looks  of  the  drivei.setoff  for  home  at  lull  speed,  with 
the  hog  at  his  heels.  Cato  stood  aghasi!  and  taking 
the  subject  inlo  sudden  eonsideraiion,  cleaied  out, 
leaving  appearances  to  explain  ihem.eKes.  Mean- 
whi.e  the  iinister  had  been  awakened  by  the  remun- 
slrances  of  his  hog,  and  the  owner  of  the  liurte  re- 
rurned  just  in  season  lo  take  a  farewell  glimpse. 
Each  viewed  the  oilier  as  the  undoubied  author  ol  the 
mischief,  and  a  bailie  ot  words  ensued,  which  every 
one  will  Conceive,  according  lo  ihe  jioweis  of  his  im- 
agination. 'I'liey  were  only  resirained  Iroiii  blows, 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  alter  ibeir  deparled  fa- 
vorites. ISullice  it  to  and,  lliat  the  horse  was  louiid 
tale  at  home,  wiih  nooiher  injury,  than  being  a  little 
overstrained  in  his  wondeiing  department;  insomuch, 
that,  to  his  last  day,  he  could  never  lorni  any  saiis- 
lactory  opinion  of  ilie  kind  of  business  they  carry  on 
at  Concord.  But  alas!  for  the  seqm-l.  'i  he  hog  con- 
tinueil  to  resist  maiilully  lo  llie  last;  being  left  by  the 
way  side,  a  mangled  and  breathless  corse;  a  victim  to 
the  spirii  of  Ireedom;  and  a  glorious  example  of  re- 
sislance  to  arbitrary  power!  And  here  was  spill  the 
first  blood  that  was  slied  in  thai  memorable  war. 

lour  conimiuee  would,  on  no  account,  dismiss  this 
part  ot  their  leporl,  wiihout  embodying  theiein,  those 
useful  maxims  which  it  naliirally  suggests. 

And  they  see  not  why  a  plain  ""elation  of  facts 
should  nut  as  well  be  eniiilud  lo  a  mural,  as  a  mere 
(able  of  the  imagination. 

1.  Be  sure  lo  rite  early  and  see  to  your  boa's.  2. 
A'ever  appeal  to  liie  right  ol  the  sUongest,  l°ill  you 
know  wall  whom  yuu  are  dealing.  3.  Uo  not  forget 
that  hogs  have  some  rights  as  well  as  olher  people. 
4.  Never  set  Calo  to  do  what  you  can  do  better  yuur- 
sell.  5.  When  you  come  to  Concord,  keep  watch  of 
your  horse,  (j.  Always  suspecl  Cato.  ,  7.  Remem- 
ber, one  and  all,  that  a  rope  may  bring  you  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Ill  view  of  this  truly  tragical  scene,  your  commit- 
tee cannot  but  consider  il  as  a  specimen  of  that  fla- 
grant injustice,  wlucli  has  been  too  long  exercised  to- 
ward the  lace,  of  wh.cli  the  deceased  was  a  worthy 
member.  From  the  time  ol  the  ancient  Jews,  thisanimul 
seems  to  have  bien  a  common  object  of  obloquy  and 
reproach.  And  your  cummittee  cannot  better  e.vpress 
their  own  views,  than  by  inserting  herein,  enlire,  a 
communicalion  addressed  to  them  by  a  sensible  indi- 
vidual of  a  drove  which  lately  passed  through  the 
county. 

To  ihe  Hog  Commillee  nf  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
ihe  County  of  Middlesex. 

Gentlemen— While  my  feilow  travellers  are  tak- 
ing their  repose,  and  our  drover  his  dram,  I  seize  the 
occasion  to  addiess  you  in  behalf  of  my  species,  with 
a  hope  that  jou  will  abaie  something  of  your  preju- 
dices against  us,  and  be  made  more  sensible  of  our 
merits  and  our  wrongs;  and  1  am  not  without  some 
hope  of  exciting  a  ye/Zow  feeling  in  Ihe  members  of 
your  iSuciety,  and  most  especially  in  yourselves.  We 
Hatter  ourselves  moreover,  that  in  the  report,  which 
yuu  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  make,  you  will  be  in- 
duced lo  exercise,  toward  us,  ihat  charily  which  you 
profess  so  loudly  for  each  other;  and  that  you  will  do 
to  us,  as  you  would  wish  us  to  do,  if  calltd  on  to  re- 
port our  opinion  of  you.  We  all  have  our  failino-s, 
you  know;  and  if  we  find  ours  in  the  Concord  Ga- 
zette, you  may  louk  fur  yours  in  Ihe  Charlestown  Au- 
rora. 

We  think  we  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  ijour  ancestors  towards  ours.  The  prac- 
tice of  yoking  and  ringing,  introduced  so  lonu  airo  as 
the  reign  ol  William  and  Alary,  and  cohtinue°d  in 
lorce  in  your  statute  book  to  Ihe  present  time,  savors 
to  us  strongly  of  what  you  would  call  a  hoggish  age. 
VVe  complain  especially,  (hat,  while youi  constitution- 
al writ  ol  habeas  corpus  secures,  to  you,2/o«r  person- 


al  libi  rty,  oxirs  is  made  lo  depend  on  the  conlradicto- 
ry  decisions  of  what  you  are  jileased  lo  call  your  pri- 
mary assemblies,  in  which  wn  are  generally  repre- 
senud  by  a  small  minoriiy.  15y  your  siamte  of  1788 
Chaptei  5C,  it  is  enaeied  among  other  sirange  things; 
that  ••any  town  may  give  liberty  for  swine  to  go  at 
huge,  from  the  liilh  day  o(  April,  lo  Ihe  Isl  day  of 
November,  provided  they  be  s  jficienlly  yoked,  and 
const  ntly  ringed  in  Ihe  nose."  And  lhat  it  maybe 
known  what  a  sii£icie„t  yoking  dolli  mi  an,  "lie  it 
further  enacted,  iliat  a  yoke,  which  is  ihe  full  depth 
of  the  swine's  neck,  above  the  neck  and  hall  so  much 
below  the  neck;  and  ihe  sual,  or  bottom  of  the  yoke, 
full  three  limes  as  long  as  the  breadth  or  thickness  of 
the  swine's  neck,  on  which  it  is  placed,  shall  be  deem- 
ed and  taken  to  be  a  suliicient  yoking,  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  acl." 

It  is  true,  lhat  these  legal  enaclmenis  have,  in  some 
degree,  become  inopeiative;  but,  wheiher  this  refine- 
ment in  the  manners  of  the  age  is  lo  be  attributed 
principally  to  your  species  or  ovrs,  it  would  not  be 
modesty  in  us  to  say. 

We  know  it  would  be  vain  to  reason  against  your 
practice  of  ending  oiir  existence  in  the  morning  of 
life;  inasmuch  as  your  intere.il  is  your  motive.  VVe 
are  aware  that  you  consider  us  as  created  for  your 
use,  and  we  submit  in  silence;  saving  always,  to  us, 
and  our  successors,  our  ancient  right  of  tqueuking 
ad  libitum,  whenever  you  lay  a  finger  upon  ns.  VVe 
only  ask  that,  during  our  short  sojournment  among 
yon,  you  will  treat  us  with  greater  respect,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  our  situation  morecoinliirlable.  VVe 
do  not  like,  for  instance,  to  hear  you  speak  of  the 
"swinish  multitude."  We  consider  il  an  invidious 
comparison.  We  have  also  been  greatly  astonished 
in  our  minds,  and  shocked  in  our  feelings,  when  we 
have  overheard  you  accuse  each  other  of  '^getting as 
drunk  as  a  beast."  For  we  are  not  so  ignorant  of 
men  and  things,  as  not  to  know  that  man  is  Ihe  only 
animal  that  gets  drunk  at  all.  And  we  think  espe- 
cially that  you  should  cease  such  language,  when 
you  call  to  mind  how  kindly  we  tucked  up  one  of 
your  frail  brethren,  when  he  lately  sougnt  repose  in 
our  bed  of  straw. 

We  would  not  boast  of  our  merits;  but  we  hope 
to  be  excused  for  mentioning  some  of  the  benefits 
which  we  confer  on  your  race.  And,  first  of  all, 
have  we  not  given  name  and  character  to  a  society  in 
your  first  literary  institution?  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  "Pig  Club,"  in  Harvard  University,  has 
grown  immensely  wise  and  fat,  by  the  immolation 
of  our  infant  offspring.'  And  again,  does  not  your 
favorite  dish  of  the  bean  pot,  owe  the  richness  of  its 
flavor,  to  the  once  despised  tenant  of  the  hog  pen.' 
And  do  we  not  often  gratify  your  pride,  aye,  and  fill 
your  empty  purses  too,  by  appearing  at  your  Cattle 
Shows?  And  are  we  not  tolerable  good  company, 
on  your  way  thither,  and  back?  What  supports,  and 
sustains  your  militia  ofiicers,  in  their  loftiest  eleva- 
tion, and  in  their  proudest  moments.''  Does  not  even 
your  Major  General  rest  entirely  on  our  skins  when 
performing  his  most  glorious  achievements  at  a  mus- 
ter.' 

Then  again  you  complain  of  our  want  of  neatness! 
and  who  pray  furnishes  you  with  the  means  of  beinir 
otherwise?  If  wo  were  disposed  io  paint  our  habita- 
tions, inside  and  out,  as  you  do;  or  even  to  white- 
wash them,  as  you  do  your  out  houses;  can  you,  of 
your  own  substance,  furnish  us  with  brushes,  or  any 
thing  else  for  the  purpose?  If  we  were  supplied  as 
you  are,  who  can  say  whether  ymir  parlor  floor  or 
otirs  would  excel  in  neatness?  Without  any  aid  from 
your  Jlesh  brush,  do  we  not  contrive  to  keep  our 
pores  as  open,  and  our  skins  as  cholera  proof  as  your 
own?  With  all  the  aids  you  might  have  from  the 
(hikes  brush,  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  outer  man 
will,  in  all  classes,  compare  with  ourt?  Though  we 
furnish  you  with  the  means  of  preserving  your  teeth, 
are  they,  alter  all,  so  well  preserved  as  our  own.' 
Does  the  dandy  at  his  glass  remember,  that  he  is 
indebted  to  our  race,  for  the  ease,  with  which  he 
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brushes  his  hair  into  those  bewitching  forms,  so  satis- 
factory to  himself,  and  so  taking  with  his  fair  one? 
You  think  you  are  indebted  to  the  boot  black  for 
making  your  boots  shine  like  his  own  skin;  but  you 
foriret  that,  without  the  material,  which  we  furnish, 
the're  would  be  little  diflerence,  between  the  boot, 
which  treads  the  hog  yard,  and  that,  which  trips  the 
parlor  carpet. 

But  I  must  close.  I  have  neither  patience  nor 
time,  to  mention  the  aid  we  furnish  your  shoe  makers 
and  your  e.xtensive  manufactories,  nor  the  thousand 
other  ways  in  which  we  render  you  service.  I  must 
only  add,  that  we  esteem  it  most  unkind  and  unfeel- 
ing in  your  race,  that  you  should  shave  our  murder- 
ed and  helpless  remains,  without  lather,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  taking  from  our  backs,  the  article, 
which  helps  to  smooth  the  passage  of  the  razor, 
over  your  hardened  and  ungrateful  faces. 

But  I  will  hope  for  better  times;  of  which  I  seem 
to  discover  some  faint  dawnings.  And  I  will  not 
conceal  my  satisfaction,  in  seeing  such  men  appoint- 
ed on  the  Hog  Committee,  and  in  being  credibly  in- 
formed that  you  are  not  insensible  of  the  honor. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PORCUS. 

Your  committee  trust  that  the  author  of  the  fore- 
going letter  will  pardon  them  for  thus  putting  it  on 
the  files  of  the  Society.  They  consider  it  an  inva- 
luable document,  and  recommend  it  to  the  serious 
perusal  of  every  member.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted,  Josiah  Adams,  Chairman. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
POULTRY. 
Fowls  of  every  sort  may  be  profitably  fed  on  boiled 
potatoes  and  meal  mixed.  Hens,  which  do  nut  lay 
in  winter,  should  have  access  to  pounded  hones,  oys- 
ter shells,  or  some  other  matter  which  contains  lime, 
in  some  of  its  compounds,  because  something  of  the 
kind  is  necessary  to  form  the  shells  of  eggs,  which 
are  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy  observes,  that  pullets, 
that  is,  birds,  hatched  the  foregoing  spring,  are  the 
best  laying  hens  in  winter.  "At  any  rate  let  them 
not  be  more  than  two  years  old.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  place, and  not  let  out  even  in  the  day  time 
in  wet  weather;  for  one  good  sound  wetting  will  keep 
them  back  a  fortnight.  The  dry  cold,  even  the  se- 
verest cold,  if  dry,  is  less  injurious  than  even  a  little 
wet  in  winter  time.  If  the  feathers  get  wet,  in  our 
climate  in  winter,  or  in  short  days,  they  do  not  get 
dry  for  a  long  time;  and  this  it  is  that  spoils  and  kills 
many  of  our  fowls. 

"The  French,  who  are  great  egg  eaters,  take  great 
pains  as  to  the  food  of  laying  hens  in  winter.  They 
let  them  out  but  very  little,  even  in  their  fine  climate, 
and  give  them  very  stimulating  food;  barley  boiled 
and  given  them  warm;  curds,  bvclcivheat,  (which  I 
believe  is  the  best  thing  of  all,  excepting  curds,)  pars- 
ley, and  other  herbs  chopped  fine;  leeks  chopped  in 
the  same  way,  also  apples  and  pears  chopped  very 
fine;  oats  and  wheat  sifted;  and  sometimes  they  give 
them  hemp  seed,  and  the  seeds  of  nettles;  or  dried 
nettles,  harvested  in  summer,  and  boiled  in  winter. 
Some  give  them  ordinary  food,  and  once  a  day  toasted 
bread  sopped  in  wine.  White  cabbages  chopped  up 
are  very  good  for  all  sorts  of  poultry." 

It  has  been  said  by  other  writers,  that  poultry,  as 
well  as  pigs,  are  much  benefited  by  placing  charcoal, 
broken  into  small  pieces,  in  situations  to  which  they 
have  access.  This  substance,  it  is  said,  adds  to  the 
appetites,  and  helps  the  digestion  of  these  animals; 
and,  as  it  is  cheap,  and  cannot  be  possibly  injurious,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  use  it  as  a  constituent  of  their 
diet. 

A  proportion  of  animal  food,  mi.xed  with  vegetable 
food,  is  said  to  cause  poultry  to  thrive  much  faster 
than  they  would  otherwise.  If  they  have  space  to 
lange  in,  where  they  can  pick  up  grass-hoppers  and 


other  insects,  they  will  thrive  the  faster.  But  they 
should  for  some  time  before  they  are  killed  for  eating, 
be  fed  exclusively,  on  food  which  will  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  give  a  bad  relish  to  their  flesh. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Salem,  JVct).  26,  I8S2. 

If  you  think  the  following  receipts,  which  I  have 
long  followed  in  my  family,  (and  which  have  the 
meritof  beingsimple  and  attainable  by  all  our  farmers,) 
worthy  a  place  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  you  will 
please  insert  them,  and  add  to  your  subscription  list 
the  name  of  A  Lady. 

SALEM  FANCY  CAKE. 

Take  three  pint  bowls  of  sifted  flour,  one  ditto  of 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  the  very  best  butter,  five  eggs, 
two  nutmegs,  a  piece  of  lard  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-eratus, — roll  the  whole  out 
like  short  gingerbread.  It  will,  of  course,  wantbut  a 
little  baking. 

PRESERVED  P1PP[NS  FOR  DAILY  USE. 

Take  a  dozen  fair,  common  sized  apples,  their 
weight  in  sugar  (or  molasses)  with  just  water  enough 
to  dissolve  it,  which  simmer  a  short  time— then  put 
the  apples  in  and  boil  them  a  few  minutes  till  tender, 
grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  them.  They  afford  a  sim- 
ple and  nutritious  preserve;  but  must  be  prepared 
every  week,  as  they  will  not  keep  long. 

SWEET  APPLE    PUDDIKG. 

Take  one  pint  of  scalded  milk,  half  a  pint  of  Indian 
meal,  a  tea  cupful  of  molasses,  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt, 
and  six  sweet  apples  cut  into  small  pieces — should  be 
baked  not  less  than  three  hours— the  apples  will  af- 
ford an  exceedingly  rich  jelly.  This  is  truly  one  of 
the  most  luxurious,  yet  simple,  Yankee  puddings 
made. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CHEAP  FODDER. 

Lancaster,  (Eng.)  Septeinber,  1832. 

Sir,— I  observe  on  page  180  of  your  current  vo- 
lume, that  there  was,  during  the  spring,  a  scarcity 
of  provender  for  your  cattle.  Our  farmers  make  a 
very  cheap  fodder,  which,  as  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  in  America,  I  take  the  liberty  to  communi- 
cate to  you. 

It  is  made  of  wheat  chaff,  or  cut  straw,  and  chap- 
ped potatoes  mixed.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  A 
common  boiler  is  set  in  a  furnace.  Water  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  is  first  put  in;  and  then  a  bot- 
tom fitted  in  over  the  water,  with  holes  bored  in  it. 
The  boiler  or  kettle  is  then  filled  with  the  straw  and 
potatoes,  and  steamed  until  the  potatoes  become 
soft.  This  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  and  cheap 
fodder  for  cattle,  milch  cows,  &,c. 

Several  large  farmers  have  got  steam  apparatus 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  which  they  consider 
to  pay  well.  In  my  next,  I!  hope  to  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  them.  Yours,  M.  Saul. 

As  IT  SHOULD  BE. — Two  farmers,  from  a  town 
near  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire,  each  carried  2  or 
300  lbs.  of  butter,  to  Newburyport,  a  short  time  since, 
for  sale. 

Their  farms  were  close  together,  and  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  Their  pastures  were  similar,  and 
the  number  of  their  cows  the  same.  Yet  the  one 
sold  his  butter  quick,  at  19  cents.  The  other,  after 
offering  his  all  round,  at  the  stores,  made  out  to  get 
10  cents.  The  dijj'crenct  between  the  lots  of  butler, 
— [look  to  it  farmers'  wives  and  daughters!] — was 
simply  this, — one  farmer  had  a  good  dairy  woman  on 
his  farm,  while  the  family  of  the  other  made  bad  but- 
ter.— Portsnumlh  Journal. 


Best  Preparation  of  Black  Lead  for  Clean- 
ing Stoves,  &,c. — Mix  powder  of  black  lead  with  a  lit- 
tle common  gin,  or  the  dregs  of  red  port  wine,jand  lay  it 
on  the  stove  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag;  then  with  a 
clean,  dry  and  close,  but  not  too  hard  brush,  dipped 
in  dried  black  lead  powder,  rub  it  till  of  a  beautiful 
brightness.  This  will  be  found  to  produce  a  much 
finer  and  richer  black  varnish  on  the  east  iron  than 
either  boiling  the  black  lead  with  small  beer  and  soap, 
or  mixing  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  &c.  which  are 

the  methods  commonly  practised Dr.  Cooper''!  Ed. 

of  Domestic  Encyclopedia. 

[Still  Better. — Mix  the  powdered  black  lead  in 
water,  and  apply  it  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  brisk 
"elbow  grease,'" — that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
whole  secret  of  giving  stoves  a  high  polish,  consists  in 
applying  the  lead  and  water  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
brushing  it  briskly  and  perseveringly,  till  perfectly 
dry.  If  the  mixture  dries  before  it  is  brushed  as 
above,  you  cannot  polish  it. — Ed.  Am.  Far.] 


To  Prcserve  Citron  Melons. — Cut  your  citron 
in  quarters,  and  scrape  off  the  green  rind;  pick  out 
the  seeds  carefully,  then  lay  them  in  alum  water.— 
After  they  have  laid  about  one  day,  scald  them  and 
lay  them  in  a  colander.  Make  your  syrup  to  eight 
lbs.  fruit;  take  six  lbs.  of  sugar,  clarify  it,  and  put  in 
the  fruit  while  boiling.  Boll  three  hours  over  a  brisk 
fire,  then  take  out  your  fruit  and  boil  down  the  syrup, 
to  which  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  lemon. 


XKEISCEKiLAIffEOVS. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  "JOURNAL 
Of  an  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Course  and  Termi- 
nation of  the  JViger,  with  a  JVarrative  ofavpyage 
down  that  River,  to  its  Termination;  by  Ricuabd 
&  John  Lander." 

"The  soil  of  Badagry  consists  of  a  layer  of  fine 
whitish  sand,  over  loam,  clay,  and  earth.  The  sand 
is  so  soft  and  deep,  that  no  one  can  walk  on  it  with- 
out considerable  labor  and  diflicnlty.  The  natives 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  chiefly  by  fishing  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  yam  and  Indian  corn.  In  the 
former  employment  they  use  nets  and  spears,  and 
likewise  earthen  pots,  which  they  bait  with  palm-nut. 
These  novel  instruments  are  furnished  with  small 
apertures,  not  unlike  those  of  a  common  wire  mouse 
trap.  Oranges,  limes,  cocoanuts,  plantains,  and  ban- 
anas are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  better  sort  of  people  are  possessed  of  a  small  kind 
of  bullock,  with  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry;  the  chief 
himself  is  a  drover  and  butcher,  and  when  in  want  of 
money  he  orders  one  of  his  bullocks  to  be  slaughtered 
and  publicly  sold  in  the  market.  The  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  are  neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and 
thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  contain  several 
apartments,  all  of  them  on  the  ground  floor.  Some  of 
the  houses  or  huts  are  built  in  the  coozie  form,  which 
is  nearly  round,  and  others  are  in  the  form  of  an  oty- 
long  square:  all  have  excellent  yards  attached  to 
them,  wherein  lime-trees  and  others  are  planted  in 
rows,  and  it  gives  one  pleasure  to  look  at  the  cleanli- 
ness and  taste  which  prevail  in  these  courts.  The 
land  is  excessively  fertile;  and  if  the  natives  could 
only  be  induced  to  lay  aside  their  habitual  indolence, 
and  the  sluggishness  of  their  characters,  and  devote  a 
little  more  atlention  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
the  country  might  soon  be  brought  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  beauty" and  perfection.  As  it  is,  vegetation 
springs  forth  spontaneously,  is  luxuriant  even  torank- 
ness,°and  is  ever  pleasingly  verdant. 

"Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  we  continn- 
ed  our  route  through  woods,  and  large  open  patcheB 
of  ground,  and  at  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  ai. 
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riTed  at  llie  borders  of  a  doe])  glen,  more  wild,  roman- 
tic, and  picluresijue,  than  can  be  eonceived.  It  is  en- 
closed and  overhung-  on  all  sides  by  trees  of  amazing 
height  and  dimensions,  which  hide  it  in  deep  shadow. 
Fancy  might  picture  a  spot  so  silent  and  solemn  as 
this,  as  the  abode  of  genii  and  fairies,  every  thing 
conducing  to  render  it  grand,  melancholy,  and  ven- 
erable; and  the  glen  only  wants  an  old  dilapidated 
castle,  or  a  rock  with  a  cave  in  it,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  to  render  it  the  most  interesting  place  in  the 
universe.  There  was  one  beautiful  sight,  however, 
which  we  would  not  omit  mentioning  for  the  world; 
it  was  that  of  an  incredible  number  of  butterflies, 
fluttering  about  us  like  a  swarm  of  bees;  they  had 
chosen  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the 
fury  of  the  elements.  They  were  variegated  by  the 
most  brilliant  tints  and  colorings  imaginable;  the  wings 
of  some  were  of  a  shining  green,  edged  and  sprinkled 
with  gold;  others  were  of  sky-blue  and  silver;  others 
of  purple  and  gold  delightfully  blending  into  each 
other;  and  the  wings  of  some  were  like  dark  silk 
velvet,  trimmed  and  braided  with  lace." 

"In  the  afternoon,  or,  as  the  natives  express  it, 
'when  the  sun  had  lost  his  strength,'  we  departed 
from  the  town  of  Bidjie,  accompanied  by  its  good-na- 
tured, happy  governor,  and  reached  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  called  Foio  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Butterflies 
were  here  more  numerous  than  can  be  imagined;  mil- 
lions of  them  fluttered  round  us,  and  litterally  hid 
from  our  sight  every  thing  but  their  own  variegated 
and  beautiful  wings." 

"We  therefore  immediately  proceeded,  and  tra- 
versed a  rich  and  varied  country, abounding  plentiful- 
ly with  wood  and  water.  A  fine  red  sand  covered  the 
'  pathway,  which  we  found  to  be  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  any  we  had  before  seen.  Sometimes  it 
wound  through  an  open,  level  tract  of  fine  grazing 
land;  and  then  again  it  diverged  through  forests  so 
thick  and  deep  that  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had 
arisen,  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and  we 
were  frequently  left  in  midnight  darkness.  It  would 
require  greater  powers  than  we  are  in  possession  of  to 
give  an  adequate  description  of  the  magnificence,  so- 
lemnity, and  desolate  repose  of  the  awful  solitude 
through  which  we  passed  this  evening.  They  were 
enlightened,  however,  at  times,  by  the  appearance  of 
glow-worms,  which  were  so  luminous,  that  one  could 
almost  see  to  read  by  their  golden  splendor;  and 
sometimes  by  the  moonbeams,  which  trembled  upon 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees.  A  fragrance 
also  was  exhaled  from  the  forest,  more  odoriferous 
than  the  perfume  of  primroses  or  violets;  and  one 
might  almost  fancy,  when  threading  his  way  through 
scenery  which  perhaps  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  he  was  approaching 
*hose  eternal  shades,  where  in  ancient  times  the  souls 
of  good  men  were  supposed  to  wander.  The  woods 
rang  with  the  song  of  insects  and  night-birds,  which 
caluted  us  with  little  intermission  till  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  when  we  entered  Laatoo,  a  large  and  pleas- 
ant town.  Here  we  were  informed  that  no  house 
would  be  off'ered  us,  the  fetish-priest  having  declared 
that  the  moment  a  white  man  should  enter  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  inhabitants,  they  W'ould  be  seized  by  their 
enemies  and  enslaved.  We  arrived  thirsty  and  ex- 
hausted, bat  for  a  long  time  could  not  procure  even  a 
drop  of  water.  Our  tent  had  been  lefton  the  road  for 
want  of  carriers,  and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
rest  under  a  tree,  when  about  two  hours  afterwards  it 
was  fortunately  brought  into  the  town.  We  fixed  it 
immediately,  and  having  succeeded  in  procuring  wood 
from  the  unkind  inhabitants,  we  kindled  a  fire  in  front 
of  it,  and  our  people  laid  themselves  in  groups  out- 
tide,  while  we  entered,  and  attempted  vainly  to 
sleep." 

"We  have  observed  the  country  to  be  sensibly 
rising  to-day;  and  agriculture  appears  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  a  regular  system,  which  is  an  evident  proof  of 
the  active  and  industrious  habits  of  the  people.  The 


gloomy  f'a.stiirsscs  and  wildcrnossesof  nature,  such  as 
wc  passed  on  the  first  day  or  two  of  our  journey 
froin  Uadagiy,  arc  less  common  as  wc  advance;  and 
open  gUules,  with  plantations  of  bananas,  and  fields 
of  yams  and  Indian  corn,  all  neatly  fenced,  met  our 
view  from  the  path  yesteiday  and  this  morning.  The 
inliabitants  of  Larro  also  exhibit  greater  cleanliness 
of  person  and  tidiness  of  apparel,  than  the  tribes 
nearer  the  sea;  and  importunate  beggars  have  dis- 
appeared entirely." 

"The  women  of  Jenna  employ  themselves  gene- 
rally, either  in  spinning  cotton,  or  preparing  Indian 
corn  for  food.  Much  of  the  former  material  grows 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  is  not  carried  on  with  the  spirit  it  deserves. 
.Silk,  which  is  brought  overland  from  Tripoli,  the 
inhabitants  sometimes  interweave  in  their  cotton 
garments:  but  such,  being  expensive,  are  only  worn 
by  the  higher  class  of  people.  They  have  abundance 
of  bullocks,  pigs,  goats,  sheep  and  poultry,  but  they 
prefer  vegetable  tbod  to  animal;  their  diet,  indeed, 
is  what  we  should  term  poor  and  watery,  consisting 
chiefly  of  preparations  of  the  yam  and  Indian  corn 
notwithstanding  which,  a  stronger  or  more  athletic 
race  of  people  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  Burdens 
with  them,  as  with  the  natives  of  many  parts  of  the 
continent,  are  invariably  carried  on  the  head;  which, 
it  is  more  than  likely,  occasions  that  dignified  un- 
rightness  of  form  and  stateliness  of  walk,  so  often 
spoken  of,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  pleasing  pe- 
culiarities of  the  African  female.  The  weight  of  a 
feather  is  borne  on  the  head  in  preference  to  its  be- 
ing carried  in  the  hand;  and  it  not  unfrequently  re- 
quires the  united  strength  of  three  men,  to  lift  a 
calabash  of  goods  from  the  ground  to  the  shoulder 
of  one;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  amaz- 
ing strengtli  of  the  African  appear.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Janna  have  the  hair  of 
their  head  and  their  eyebrows  shaven;  but  the  gov- 
ernor's ministers  and  servants  wear  their  hair  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  It 
is  confined  to  the  crown  of  the  head  by  large  daubs 
of  indigo;  and  none  of  the  people  presuming  to  imi- 
tate it,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  livery." 

Saturday,  April  l7th. — At  the  usual  hour  this 
morning  we  quitted  Jadoo,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  arrived  at  a  clean,  pretty  little  village  called 
Pooya.  The  appearance  of  the  country  between 
these  places  is  extremely  fine,  and  resembles  a  mag- 
nificent orchard.  On  our  way  we  met  many  hundreds 
of  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats,  together  with 
fowls  and  pigeons,  which  were  carried  on  the  head  in 
neat  wicker  baskets.  Several  of  the  travellers  were 
loaded  with  packages  of  country  cloth,  and  indigo  in 
large  round  balls.  They  are  all  slaves,and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  coast  from  the  interior,  to  sell  the  goods 
and  animals  under  their  charge." 

"The  scenery  of  to-day  has  been  more  interesting 
and  lovely  than  any  we  have  heretofore  beheld.  The 
path  circled  round  a  magnificent  cultivated  valley, 
hemmed  in  almost  on  every  side  with  mountains  of 
granite  of  the  most  grotesque  and  irregular  shapes, 
the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  stunted  trees, 
and  the  hollow  in  their  slopes  occupied  by  clusters  of 
huts,  whose  inmates  have  fled  thither  as  a  place  of 
security  against  the  ravages  of  the  tvar-men  that  infest 
the  plains.  A  number  of  strange  birds  resort  to  this 
valley,  many  of  whose  notes  were  rich,  full,  and  me- 
lodious, [while  others  were  harsh  and  disagreeable; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  plumage  was  vaiious, 
splendid,  and  beautiful.  The  modest  partridge  ap- 
peared in  c.ompany  with  the  magnificent  Balearic 
crane,  with  his  regal  crest;  and  delicate  humming- 
birds hopped  from  twig  to  twig  with  others  of  an  un- 
known species;  some  of  them  were  of  a  dark  shining 
green;  some  had  red  silky  wings  and  purple  bodies; 
some  were  variegated  with  stripes  of  crimson  and 
gold;  aixd  these.chirped  and  watbled  from  among  the 


thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  is  the  contemplation  o 
such  beautiful  objects  as  these,  all  so  playful  and  so 
happy — or  the  more  sublime  ones  of  dark  waving  for- 
ests, plains  of  vast  extent, or  stupendous  mountains — 
that  gives  the  mind  the  most  sensible  emotions  of  de- 
light and  grandeur,  leading  it  insensibly 

'To  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.' 
For  myself  I  am  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  have 
regretted  a  thousand  times  over  that  my  ignorance  in- 
capacitates me  from  giving  a  proper  representation  of 
them,  or  describing  the  simplest  flower  thatadorns  the 
plains,  or  the  smallest  insect  that  sparkles  in  the  air. 
This  consideration  gives  me  at  times  many  unhappy 
reflections,  although  my  defective  education  arose 
from  circumstances  over  which  my  boyhood  had  no 
control." 

They  speak  of  the  bullocks  as  being  as  white  as 
snow;  spotted  like  leopards,  and  dotted  with  red  and 
black,  on  a  white  ground.  They  also  admire  a  very 
largo  and  handsome  species  of  water  lily. 


To  Restore  Sour  Wine. — Take  dry  walnuts,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  gallon  of  wine,  and 
burn  them  over  a  charcoal  fire;  when  they  are  well 
lighted,  throw  them  into  the  wine,  and  bung  up;  in 
forty-eight  hours  the  acidity  will  have  been  correct- 
ed.—i/o»<.  Reg. 

Curds  and  Whet. — A  London  paper  gives  what 
the  writer  calls,  a  ready  and  elegant  mode  of  procur- 
ring  curds,  and  also  a  pleasant  acidulous  whey,  by 
adding  to  a  glass  full  of  milk,  a  little  acid.  Expe- 
rience will  show  the  quantity  necessary  to  eflfect  the 
purpose. 

Fine  Cow.— Mr.  L.  Jenkins,  of  Canandaigua,  in 
communication  of  Oct.  10,  to  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
says,  one  of  his  best  cows  has  furnished  his  family  of 
fourteen  persons  with  a  full  supply  of  milk,  cream, 
and  butter,  until  within  a  few  weeks.  She  is  mostly 
of  the  Durham  breed,— has  yielded  two  pounds  of 
butler  daily, — a  part  of  the  time  more,  and  during 
the  last  of  the  season  less,  and  giving  six  to  seven 
gallons  of  milk  every  day.  From  two  cows  he  one 
season  made  322  lbs. 

Wherever  you  see  a  flower  in  a  cottage  garden,  or  a 
bird  at  the  window,  you  may  feel  sure  that  the  cot- 
lagers  are  better  and  wiser  than  their  neighbors. 


SPRING— BT  Barry  CoawwAtL. 

When  the  wind  blows 

In  the  sweet  rose-tree. 
And  the  cow  lows 

On  the  fragrant  lea, 
And  the  stream  flows 

All  bright  and  free, 

'Tis  not  for  thee,  'tis  not  for  me; 
'Tis  not  for  any  one  here,  I  trow: 

The  gentle  wind  bloweth. 

The  happy  cow  loweth, 

And  the  merry  stream  floweth. 
For  all  below! 

O  the  Spring!  the  bountiful  Spring! 
She  shinelh  and  smileth  on  every  thing. 

Where  comes  the  sheep? 

To  the  rich  man's  moor. 
Where  cometh  sleep? 

To  the  bed  that's  poor. 
Peasants  must  weep. 

And  kings  endure; 

That  is  a  fate  that  none  can  caie; 
Yet  Spring  doth  all  she  can,  I  trow; 

She  brings  the  bright  hours. 

She  weaves  the  sweet  flowers, 

Sbe  dressEth  her  bowers. 
For  all  below! 
O  the  Spring,  he. 
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f rices  Current  in  JYew  Vork,  December  22. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  J8n20.    Cotton,  fiew  Orleans,  .11 

a  ISii  Upland,  .lOi  a  .1:;;  Alabama,  .1 1  o  .  lij.   Cotton 

Bagging,  Hemp,  }d.  .\3  a  .2H;  Flax,  .  13  n  .  UJ     Flax, 

American,  7.  a  .8.       Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean,  — a  13.26; 

rough,  la. 60  a .     i-7oiir,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.00a6.12; 

Canal,  6.18  n  6.43;  Dalt.    How'd  st.  6.62  o  ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6.75  a ;  country, o  6.12;  Alexand'a, 

6.37   a  6.60;  Fredricks'g,  6.00  a ;    Peters'g,  new, 

6.12  o  6.25;  Rye   flour,  4.60  a  ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.87  a ,  perlihd.  17.50  a .     Gndn,  Wheat, 

North, . o ;  \  ir.  1.32  a  1.33;  Hye,  North,  . —  a 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.    North,  .70  a  .90;    Barley,  .—  a    76; 
Oats,  South  acid  North,  .45  o  50;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

6.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  6.25  o  6.75;  cargo, a 

i    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.00  a  14.26,  prune,  11.26  a 

11.72;  Lard,  .9  a  .ILJ. 


BUFP'ALO  BERRY  TREE,  OH  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  $1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


"SHAKER  GARDEN  SEEDS." 
The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  celebrated  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  He  has  this  day  received  direct  from  the  So- 
ciety, 14  boxes,  each  comprising  an  assortment,  more 
or  less  exiensive  according  to  its  size.  Of  these  a 
part  are  small  ^'Family  boxes,"  containing  a  quantity 
suitable  for  a  common  garden,  with  a  list  of  contents 
annexed.  The  character  of  these  seeds  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  recommendation.  Apply  at  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
vert-street.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

RIOUBRAY  ON  POULTRY. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.  "A  Treatise  on  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Fattening,  all  kinds  of  Poultry,  Cows, 
Swine,  and  other  domestic  animals.  By  B.  Moubray, 
Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  with 
such  abridgements,  and  additions,  as,  it  was  conceived, 
would  render  it  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
common  course  of  culture,  in  the  United  States.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer."— fi'ice,  "5  cents. 


RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
For  sale  at   the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store      y'ricc,  124  cents  each;  $l.2b  per  dozen;  or  J3 
per  hundred.  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS.OR  NEW  CHINESE 

MULBERRY, 
Superior  to  all  others  for  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  o^  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  t)y 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

SILKWORM  EGGS  WANTED. 
Wanted   at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk- 
worm Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
ktnds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals.      Apply  to 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


FLOWERS. 
Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  "A  Treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
dill'erent  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  and  cf  Green-house 
Plants  kept  in  rooms,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  table  of 
the  Litinsean  classes  of  botany,  with  their  order  and 
examples."     /"rice  60  cents. 


FINE  FULL  BLOOD  AND  MIXED  DURHAM 
SHOTHORN  STOCK,  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  supply  to  those  who  may  want  them  several 
full  bred  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Hei- 
fers at  from  §150  to  J,300  each  according  to  quality, 
age,  &c.  They  are  generally  in  calf  by  the  celebrated 
bull  Bolivar. 

Also,  a  full  bred  bull,  of  the  same  breed,  near  ten 
months  old— a  fine  animal.     Price  g200. 

Also,  a  bull  calf,  live  months  old,  full  bred  also. 
Price  §175. 

Also  several  heifers  of  last  spring  by  a  full  bred  im- 
proved Durham  Shorthorn  Bull  out  of  cows  of  the  Hol- 
stein  and  Bakewell  cross.     Prii:e$bO  to  <f75  each. 

Also,  several  bull  calves,  of  same  a^e  and  tdood,  at 
from  §i5  to  60  each.     Address     I.I.HITCHCOCK, 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  JVo.  36  west  Pralt-sl  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Rag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  P:iper 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
with  wrought  and  cast  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  the  piece  or  by  the  ton,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Threshing  Machines, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  Likewise  superior  Cast 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scylhc  Snaths 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  Iac. 
Ic^j^'and  all  repairs  done  at  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  are 
in  market  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  not  so  extensive  as  advertised  by  some, 
but  such  as  I  shall  oiler  for  sale  may  be  relied  on  as 
genuine.  The  following  I  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  York  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  latter  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz."  11  inch  box  at  §27.  14  inch 
at  §45.  16  inch  at  §i6.  20  inch  at  $76.  The  small- 
est (price  §27)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I   think  the  instrument  well  deserves   the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &  Moore,  Bait.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  §20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  §7.60,  and  smaller  size  at  §5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  j 


Bj!lI.TIiaOHE   PRICES   CUBRCISIT. 


Baltimore  Market.— Flour  has  fallen  considerably 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  suspension  of  business  by 
the  late  severe  weather.  The  wagoii  price  of  Howard 
street  yesterday  was  $5.50,  but  we  could  hear  of  no 
sales  from  stores,  and.  therefore,  leave  our  quotation 
blank.  There  is  very  little  change  in  other  articles  of 
produce.  Best  family  poik  corn  fed  is  retailing  from 
stores  at  §5. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do- 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a  9.00. Crop,  coii.nion,  3.00  a 

6.00;  brown  and  red  1.50  a  6.00  ;  hue  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,5uitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15  00;yeilowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  i6  00  m20  00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00.— Virginia, 4. 01   ;• .— Jiappahannock, 

i.OOa  4.00 Kentucky,  3  SO  a   S.I  0.     The  inspec- 

tionsof  the  week  comprise  3(j1  hlids.  Md.;  17  hhds. 
Ohio.— total  378  hhds. 

Floor  — tiest  wli:te  wheal  faniilj  ,§6.76  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street, n ;  city'  mills,  5.50  a  ; 

city  mills  extra  5. 62r  a ;  — Cohn  Mkai    bbl   3.50; 

liKAiN,  best  red  wheal,  1.1  On  MS;    while  do  1. 16  o  1.20; 

—Corn,  white,  56  n  o7,  yellow, 66  ii  57; RvE,  72  o  73 

—Oats,  38  a    40— Blans,  75  n  80  — IkAS,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seed  a 1  imotht,  —  o Or- 

■HAP.!'    Grass  £.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGras8 

i.00o2.50— Herd's,  75  a  87^  -Lucerne  —  o  37J  lb.— 
Barlkv.-Flaxseei  1.60  a  1.6.;-riiTii.N.Va  .  10,ilS-Lou. 
12(1  14- A  lab.  I0.i.l2i-Tenn.  .10,i.  12^^;  N.Car.  10ii.l2i 
Upland  lOfi  13-Wimskkt,  hhds.  1st  |..S3ri  — ;  in  bbls. 

34"  35 Wool,  H'asAfrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

(I  60;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33o  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  n  30;  common  26 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  26;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22jbalf  do.  18  n  20;quartei  do  16  a  ISjcommon,  16o  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton,  §200  t:  210,  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  7c  lb.  wale  I -rotted,  7  oSc. — Feathers,  37i  n  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5.26  a  5.37^,  ground,    I  .50  n  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  pei  ton  33. CO  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 28. u On  30. On ; bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. —  Prime  Beet  on  the  hool.  4  60  n  6.60— 
Oak  wood.  4.00  n4.60;  Hickory,  6  50  nO.OO;  Pine,  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  New  and  Valuable  Melon;  Corn  raised  on 
New  and  Old  Land— Buffalo  Birry  and  Arkansas  Plum 
—  Address  delivered  by  J.nmes  Merrill,  Esq.  at  Ihe  Cat- 
tle Show  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.  on  the  30th  of  October — 
Letler  from  Edmund  Rnffin,  Es(|.  on  .Marl — llopetoun 
Oat- -On  the  Advantages  o!  Cow-wash  in  the  Growth 
of  Vegetabk-s — On  the  Cullure  of  Cauliflowers,  by  Otis 
Turner — To  Protect  Nurseries  from  Mice — On  rearing 
Silkworms  in  the  open  air — Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Swine  of  the  Middlesex  Cattle  Show — Rearing 
Poultry — Receipts  for  the  Ladies;  Salem  Fancy  Cake, 
Preserved  Pippins  for  daily  use,  Sweet  .■^pple  Pudding 
— Cheap  Fodder— The  dill'erence  between  Good  and 
Bad  Butter— ISIack  Lead  for  Cleaning  Stoves — To  Pre- 
serve Citron  Melons — Extracts  from  Richard  and  John 
Landers'  Journal — To  Restore  Sour  Wine  — Curds  and 
Whey — Fine  Cow — Poetry,  Spring,  by  Barry  Cornwall 
— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York 
and  Baltimore  Markets— Advertisements. 


Special  Agents  for  the  American  Tarmer. 

The  fullowing  person 9  are  authorised  to  act  as  .\geuls  for  the  Amcii- 
an  Farmer  io  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  B.  Russell.  N.  E.  Furmer  Office. 

'  New-York,  J.  H.  Gourlie,  at  the  Post  OJjicc. 

„,,,,,.  C  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  85  Cliestnut  street. 

PKdadelflua,  ^  g   g,  Freymulh,  Marlte  Court. 

Washington,  D.  C.  \  ^;„^|i'"s,T„°"- 

Pctcrshars,,  Va,  Thomas  Coleman. 

RaUis.li,  A'.  C.  Joseph  Gales  8t  Son. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Pos(  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean. 

Nasltrille,  Ten.  Eichbaom  &   Norrell 

Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunlon. 

Port  Gihson,  Mil.        Passmore  Hoopcs. 

Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  El>vell. 

GeneralJlient/or  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Brenan. 


3^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  tho 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  •trctt*. 
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Baltimore,  Fripay,  January  4,  1833. 


^Will  uur  friends  be  kind  enough  to  remember 
vs  in  the  present  distribuliun  of  the  "complimenis  of 
the  season?'  While  all  seasons  are  alike  to  us  in 
our  labors  for  tlieir  interesl,  it  is  not.  surely,  asking 
too  much,  that  ihey  member  us  once  a  year,  with  a 
new  year's  prtscut  alion  of  their  subscription  fee.  In 
sober  earnestness,  those  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  terms  of  subscription  to  the  American  Farmer  are 
desired  to  do  so  with  as  iitile  delay  as  possible;  for 
however  trifling  the  amount  may  appear  to  lliem, 
they  must  reflect ,  that,  as  even  the  globe  itself  is  com- 
posed ot  minute  ntomies,  so  is  the  aggregate  amount 
of  a  publisher's  income  composed  of  those  small  items, 
called  five  dollar  bills,  and  that  without  these,  neither 
publisher,  printer,  paper  maker,  nor  any  of  the  vari- 
ous personages  employed  in  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  can  continue  theit  occupations  one  week.  We 
feel  assured  that  if  our  subscribers  knew  how  neces- 
sary the  prompt  payment  of  their  subscription  is  to 
the-proper  management  of  the  establishment,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  actual  existence,  e\ery  new  year's  day 
would°tiiid  our  li-t  without  a  solitary  delinquent. 

To  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  paid  us 
promptly,   and  we  are  glad    to  say   there  are  many 

guch, or  we  should  not  i.ow  be  able  to  lay  this  card 

before  our  readers, — we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks 
—they  are  "friends  in  deed," — we  hope  all  others  will 
enable  us  at  least  to  say  they  are  "friends  in  need." 


'  ^The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  takes  this 
method  of  informing  his  customers  at  a  distance,  that 
owing  to  some  delays  in  the  receipt  of  garden  seeds, 
fruit  trees,  and  other  articles,  from  distant  places, 
many  orders  have  not  been  filled  as  promptly  as  was 
desirable;  but  they  may  be  assured  that  their  coin- 
mands  will  all  be  attended  to  in  due  time.  It  has 
been  the  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  fill  every  order  to 
the  letter,  and  for  this  purpose  some  have  been  sus- 
pended till  the  arrival  of  fresh  supplies,  daily  expect- 
ed from  Europe  or  other  paces.  Our  stock  on  hand 
is  always  sufficient  to  fill  most  orders,  within  an  arti- 
cle or  two.  (which  may  happen  at  the  moment  to  have 
been  exhausted;)  but  it  is  the  proprietor's  wish  to  fill 
nil  orders  perfectly,  and  he  hones  this  will  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  any  apparent  delay.  H. 


Americak  Silk. — There  is  no  branch  of  rural 
economy  on  which  we  delight  so  much  to  dwell  as 
that  of  the  domestic  silk  culture.  Indeed,  we  some 
times  fear  our  readers  will  think  us  rather  too  hobby- 
horsical  on  this  subject;  but  we  must  crave  their  in- 
dulgence, for  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  silk  will 
have  become  one  of  the  three  great  staples  of  Ameri- 
can production,  and  it  is  to  these  frequent  jaunts  on 
our  hobhy  that  the  event  is  to  be  in  some  iTicasure 
brought  about.  W'e  have  now  several  interesting 
items  to  notice  on  this  subject,  and  the  most  directly 
appropriate  one  is,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
first  rate  silk  reeler  from  the  north  of  Italy  now  in 
this  country  seeking  employment  in  reeling  silk.  He 
has  paid  us  a  visit, and  we  have  had  long  conversations 
with  him,  which  satisfied  us  perfectly  that  he  is  as 
he  professes,  practically  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  filature.  His  terms  are  very  moderate — pro- 
posing to  engage  at  5400  per  year.  This  gentleman 
has  confirmed  us  in  all  our  previous  opinions  relative 
to  the  practicability  of  the  silk  culture  in  this  country, 
the  capacity  of  our  people  for  acquiring  the  art  of  fila- 
ture with  facility.  Sic.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in 
forwarding  the  address  of  this  gentleman  to  any  per- 
son requesting  it. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  the  following 
paragraph  before  our  readers,  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  Nashville,  Tennessee,  National  Banner 
•ays: — "We  have  now  before  us  a  specimen  of  a  very 
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neat  and  handsome  silk  fabric,  \vhich  we  understand 
was  entirely  the  product  of  the  industry  of  a  lady  of 
Virginia.  The  material  was  produced  under  her  su- 
perintendence, it  was  then  spun  and  seven  yards  were 
woven  by  herself,  out  of  which  a  dress  was  made  for 
her  own  use.  Might  not  any  lady  bo  proud  of  wear- 
ing such  a  garment— a  beautiful  white  silk,  entirely 
of  her  own  manufacture?" 

Now  we  assert  that  every  lady  in  the  United  States 
of  common  intelligence,  can  do  as  this  lady  has  done. 
All  that  is  really  wanting  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  is 
sufficient  confidence  to  begin  and  courage  to  persevere. 
We  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  ladies  to 
reel  and  prepare  silk  for  weaving,  and  have  never 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  when  we  could  induce 
them  to  begin,  and  therefore  make  the  above  assertion 
upon  such  authority  as  is  conclu.-ive  with  us. 

The  follo%ving  article  from  the  New  England 
Farmer,  is  copied  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what 
are  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  new  beginners, 
(for  the  lady  has  stated  them  all,)  and  how  and  by 
what  means  they  are  to  be  overcome: — 

"A  lady,  -who  prohibits  our  making  her  name  pub- 
lic, says,  "  'I  regularly  seek  for  more  information  on 
the  silk  culture,  and  wish  much  to  obtain  such  know- 
ledge of  the  improved  method  of  accommodating  the 
worms  with  mounting  frames,  instead  of  the  old 
fashioned  custom  of  oak  branches.  I  began  last  sum- 
mer the  work  of  feeding  the  worms,  and  aided  by 
Mr.  Cobb's  Manual,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Pascallis, 
produced  twelve  bushels  of  cocoons.  But  after  ob- 
taining the  reel  from  Mr.  Cobb,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  one  here  to  reel  it,  and  have  reason  to  fear  have 
lost  all  the  silk  by  not  having  it  reeled  in  proper. season. 
"  'I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  that  1  have  lately  set  out  3000  trees  of  three 
and  (our  years  old — part  at  regular  distances,  and 
part  thick  in  fences. 

"  'The  plate  of  the  mounting  frame  for  the  silk 
worms  in  Dr.  Pascallis'  book  is  not  such  as  any  com- 
mon carpenter  can  make  them  by.  If  in  Philadelphia, 
or  elsewhere,  you  can  obtain  the  best  mode  of  super- 
seding the  branches  of  trees,  which  spoil  the  floss, 
and  requires  much  labor  to  pick,  you  will  do  the  silk 
culturist  an  important  service;  and  during  the  season 
of  leisure  is  the  time  for  preparing  for  the  next  sum- 
mer. I  visited  Mansfield,  in  July,  when  they  were 
feeding  the  worms,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  best 
improvements,  but  found  the  old  way  was  still  prac- 
tised. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  was  an  agent  in 
this  city,  [New  HavenJ  for  the  purchase  of  cocoons, 
or  the  silk  reeled  according  to  the  improved  reel,  many 
families  among  the  industrious  classes  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  But  during  the  last  silk  season  I 
had  many  persons  bring  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few 
pounds  of  unreeled  silk  to  me  to  try  to  dispose  of 
their  labor,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  a  market  here  for 
my  own;  and  for  this  cause,  I  heard  several  say  that 
they  would  never  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  silk. 
I  am  induced  to  name  this  circumstance  to  you,  sir,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  remedy  the 
evil  and  promote  the  cause.  There  must  be  a  market 
open  for  all  produce  at  the  place,  for  small  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  send  it  to  a  distance.'  " 

"By  the  Editor.  We  are  under  great  obligations 
to  the  lady  who  favored  us  with  the  above  remarks; 
and  should  be  happy  if  soine  friend  to  American  in- 
dustry, who  has  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manufacture  of  silk  would  oblige 
us  with  such  directions  as  might  meet  the  wishes  of 
our  correspondent.  P.  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Esq.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  published 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  ix.  pp.  57  ,  58, 
says,  -I  have  discovered  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  places, 
manufacturers  of  silk  of  almost  every  description. 
We  have  silk  throwsters,  silk  dyers,  silk  weavers, 
silk  manufacturers,  all  butgood  reelers,  without  which 
the  labor  of  the  others  must  be  at  a  stand.  These 
then  are  all  waiting  fur  employment,  some  of  them  in 


very  poor  ciicumstancss.  All  we  want  is  the  art  of 
reeling  and  every  thing  else  will  follow.  As  to  mul- 
berry trees  and  silkworms,  let  but  a  good  price  be 
given  for  the  cocoons,  and  they  will  be  produced  as  If 
by  magic.  Every  thine;,  as  tlie  silk  brokers  say,  de- 
pends vpon  e;ood  reelins^.' " 

Remarks  by  the  Edilrnflhe  American  Farmer. — 
The  best  material  for  the  worms  to  mount  upon  that 
has  ever  yet  been  suggested  is  common  broom  corn. 
The  straw  of  the  broom  corn  is  to  be  cleared  of  the 
seeds  by  an  iron  comb  or  some  similar  apparatus;  Ihe 
stalk  cut  off  just  below  the  bottom  or  juiicliun  of  the 
straws;  so  much  of  the  tops  of  the  straws  cut  ofT  as 
will  make  them  of  proper  length  to  set  between  the 
shelves  with  the  top  spread  out  and  pressing  against 
the  upper  shelf,  and  the  bottom  resting  on  the  lower 
shelf,  thus  forming  an  object  considerably  resembling 
u  small  tree.  As  many  of  these  may  be  put  into  each 
shelf.,  as  will  accommodate  all  the  worms  on  it.  This 
is  our  mode,  and  though  we  have  resorted  to  all  others 
suggested  in  the  books  and  practised  in  Europe,  we 
have  found  none  to  answer  so  good  a  purpose,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  it.  As  to  a 
market  for  cocoons,  we  have  so  often  expressed  our 
opinion  of  it  that  we  might  here  pass  it  over;  but  we 
must  again  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  filatures  can 
be  established  before  the  material  for  them  to  operate 
on  is  obtainable;  but,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  ascertained 
that  cocoons  can  be  obtained,  then  a  market  will  be 
found  for  them.  Then  filatures  will  be  established 
in  every  town  and  city  that  can  supply  cocoons  for 
themtoreel.lt  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  niarkets 
never  can  precede  production,  but  the  reverse.  Was 
there  a  market  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  cotton  be- 
fore it  was  produced? 

In  relation  to  the  paragraph  quoted  from  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau's  letter,  we  have  to  remark,  that  whenever  it 
shall  be  known  in  Europe  that  we  have  cocoons  to 
reel  in  this  country,  and  no  body  to  reel  them,  we 
shall  have  as  many  reelers  corninj;  among  us  as  we 
now  have  of  "silk  throwsters, silk  dyers,  silk  weavers," 
&c.  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  our 
pledge,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  announcement  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  of  a  first  rate  silk 
reeler  now  in  this  country  seeking  employment  at 
moderate  terms,  as  a  reeler.  He  has  been  to  several 
places  to  obtain  employment,  but  cannot  find  cocoons 
enough  in  the  country  to  employ  him  ten  days.  Give 
him  cocoons  to  reel  and  he  will  reel  them.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  reelers  will  come  to  this  country  till 
they  have  some  assuranceof  employment.  We  have 
the  gratification  of  beingable  to  state  that  Mr.  Bellati, 
the  reeler  referred  to,  will  remain  in  this  country  till 
he  does  find  employment  in  reeling  silk — having  wise- 
ly engaged  in  other  occupations  till  the  progress  of  our 
mulberry  plantations,  of  which  there  are  many  exten- 
sive ones  under  way,  shall  give  assurance  of  a  plenti- 
ful and  permanent  supply  of  cocoons. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  the  public  to  dismiss  all  fears 
as  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the  silk  culture  in  this 
country.  We  lake  the  liberty  of  speaking  ex  cathe- 
dra on  this  subject,  however  arrogant  it  may  appear, 
and  even  grossly  egotistical,  and  assert  that  the  progress 
of  the  silk  culture  is  as  rapid  as  a  healthful  condition 
will  warrant.  There  is  as  much  silk  now  produced 
as  the  supply  of  mulberry  trees  will  warrant,  and  as 
many  mulberry  trees  accessible  as  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  time  since  which  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  subject.  In  a  short  time  our 
mulberry  orchards  will  be  ready  to  feed  worms;  then 
we  shall  have  abundance  of  cocoons;  and  then  shall 
we  have  reelers  and  filatures  and  markets  for  cocoons, 
and  silk  to  wear  and  to  sell. 


An  old  picture  founded  on  a  solemn  fact,  represents 
a  king  sitting  in  state,  with  a  label,  "I  govern  all;"  a 
bishop  with  a  legend,  "I  pray  for  all;"  a  spldler  with 
the  motto,  "I  fight  for  all;"  and  a  farmer,  drawing  re- 
luctantly forth  a  purse,  with  the  superscription,  "I 
pay  for  all." 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
CURSION IN  THE  SPRING  OF  183-2. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

(Concluded  from  page  251.) 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  management 

of  the  several  crops   cultivated   in  these  parishes;  a 

few  other  matters  remain   for  us  to  notice,  and  we 

shall  then  conclude  this  year's  excursion. 

Clearing  Land. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  laid  by 
(which  usually  is  by  the  first  of  August)  those  plant- 
ers who  intend  clearing  land,  commence  operations  by 
cutting  all  the  brush  down,  if  possible,  leaving  the 
large  trees  still  to  shade  the  ground.  If  there  be 
time,  it  is  gone  over,  and  the  leaves,  trash,  and  some 
of  the  top-soil  collected  in  small  beds.  As  soon  in 
winter  as  the  hands  can  be  spared  from  other  opera- 
tions, it  is  returned  to:  by  some,  the  large  trees  are 
then  cut  down,  rolled  into  heaps,  and  burned;  by 
others,  they  are  cut  down  and  left  to  rot  where  they 
fall,  not  being  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  crops, 
when  the  beds  run  across,  and  care  is  taken  that  the 
trees  are  felled  in  one  direction  and  the  beds  made  to 
run  at  right  angles  with  them.  Others  merely  ring 
the  trees  and  suffer  them  thus  to  remain  until  they 
decay.  The  trees  being  disposed  of,  the  next  opera- 
tion, by  some,  is  lo  "track  out'  the  field,  that  is,  the 
space  to  be  planted  is  dug  deep  by  the  hoe,  in  rows, 
at  the  distance  at  which  the  crop  is  to  be  planted. 
Some  form  on  these,  small  beds;  whilst  others  plant 
the  crop  (especially  if  of  corn)  in  these  dug  spaces. 
The  intervals,  in  either  case,  are  not  touched  until 
the  first  working,  when  the  ground  is  broken  up,  the 
large  roots  removed,  and  the  smaller  cut  into  pieces 
and  left.  During  the  several  workings,  as  much 
earth  as  possible  is  taken  out  of  the  alleys  and  drawn 
to  the  plants. 

By  some,  the  ground  is  bedded  early  in  winter,  so 
that  the  leaves  and  trash  may  rot;  and  in  the  spring, 
these  beds  are  reversed,  and  formed  where  the  alleys 
were — the  large  roots  only  are  grubbed.  The  crop 
usually  planted  the  first  year  is  cotton,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  It  yields  any  thing  of  consequence  until  the 
second  year,  when  the  best  is  obtained,  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness continues  for  several  years.  Peas  always 
do  well  on  new  ground.  Corn  is  seldom  planted  the 
first  year,  on  account  of  its  precariousness,  rarely 
yielding  uiore  tlian  seven  or  eight  bushels  per  acre. 

J\Jamire$. — We  were  highly  gratified  in  discover- 
ing the  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  planiers  gene- 
rally, in  the  subject  of  manures.  At  one  time,  if  a 
planter  could  get  enough  to  manure  a  portion  of  his 
corn  crop,  he  thought  he  did  well — as  to  manuring 
hia  cotton,  it  was  out  of  the  question;  and  there  are 
some  who  are  now  zealously  engaged  in  the  system 
of  manuring,  who  at  one  liine  absolutely  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  a  planter  ever  having  as  much  manure  as 
would  enable  him  to  apply  any  to  his  cotton  crop. 
Now,  great  attention  is  paid  lo  this  subject,  and  it  has 
become  one  of  considerable  importance.  We  witness- 
ed, with  much  pleasure,  the  preparations  made  on  se- 
veral plantations  for  collecting  and  making  manure. 
In  one  pen,  the  pine-straw  was  at  least  three  feet  deep, 
and  they  were  stiil  etigaged  in  hauling  in  more. 
The  cattle  had  not  been  in  it  long,  and  tliis  depth 
would  decrease  as  it  became  more  trampled. 

The  better  to  secure  all  the  advantages  lo  be  de- 
rived from  penning  cattle,  Dr.  H.  Ravenell  has  recent- 
ly erected  an  extensive  range  of  sheds  for  his  cattle. 
The  space  enclosed  by  these  sheds  and  pens,  is  a 
square  half  acre;  the  principal  range  is  on  the  north 
side,  1 JO  feel  long  and  16  feet  wide,  boarded  on  the 
north  side,  and  shingled;  two  wings  project  from  this, 
one  on  the  western  side.  40  feel  long,  and  the  other  on 
the  eastern,  80  feet  in  length  — these  both  face  inwards 
and  are  boarded   at  the  backs.     The  pen  is  made  by 


large  posts  sunk  into  the  ground,  with  oak  rails  nail- 
ed on;  and  the  whole  capped  by  a  large  piece  fixed 
to  the  posts  with  mortices  and  tenons.  It  is  divided 
into  three  divisions — one  for  oxen,  one  for  milch  cows, 
and  the  other  for  dry  cattle.  This  pen  is  used  only 
during  the  winter,  and  the  cattle  are  here  regularly 
fed  at  night  on  cotton-seed,  corn-husks,  &c. 

But,  although  much  attention  is  now  paid  to  ma- 
nuring, it  is  far  from  being  carried  on  as  systematical- 
ly, or  lo  as  great  an  extent  as  it  might  be.  The  fact 
is,  that  even  those  who  are  most  engaged,  do  not 
employ  all  the  means  within  their  power,  nor  employ 
all  of  the  substances  which  might  be  collected  and  ad- 
vantageously used.  They  all  depend  too  much  on 
the  cow  pen  and  stable;  and  we  have  heard  it  serious- 
ly urged,  that  the  planters  in  that  neighborhood 
never  could  manure  all  of  their  cotton  crops,  because 
cattle  enough  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  supported 
in  the  several  ranges.  This  idea,  we  fear,  has  done 
much  to  retard  the  extension  of  this  system,  and  con- 
sequently been  prejudicial.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  the  planters,  when  no  part  of  the 
cotton  crop  was  manured  at  all,  all  being  retained  fur 
the  provision  crop.  Now,_number3  manure,  not  only 
all  of  their  provision  crops,  but  even  a  large  portion  of 
the  cotton — some  as  far  as  half.  The  knowledge  of 
this  fact  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  use  greater 
exertions.  We  have,  however, little  fear  on  the  sub- 
ject; the  importance  of  manuring  is  duly  estimated  by 
most  of  the  planters.  A  commencement  has  been 
made; — thus  far  the  attempt  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful; and  we,  therefore,  cannot  fear  that,  in  such 
an  intelligent  community,  it  will  either  languish  or 
be  discontinued. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  will  make  one  sug- 
gestion; it  is  this — that  all  the  materials  fit  for  ma- 
nure, and  within  the  reach  of  the  planters  generally, 
are  either  not  used  fur  that  purpose,  or  in  much  less 
quantities  than  they  might  be.  The  pens  and  stables 
are  chiefly  depended  on,  and  each  planter  estimates 
his  capability  of  manuring  by  the  number  of  stock  his 
range  can  support.  Now  we  request  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  planter  to  this  subject — let  him  consider 
well,  and  we  are  certain  he  will  discover  that  he  lias 
the  power  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  his  manures 
greatly.  Some  who  have  but  few  cattle,  do  not  em- 
ploy any  hands  sleadily  at  carting  in  trash  to  the 
pens,  giving,  as  a  reason,  that  the  quantity  would  be 
too  great  for  the  number  of  animals  penned,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  be  weak,  and  when  used,  be  of  lit- 
tle service.  We  would  suggest  to  those  thus  situat- 
ed, that  they  continue  to  employ  one  cart,  and  two 
hands,  steadily,  and  instead  of  hauling  in  pine-straw, 
and  leaves,  every  day,  they  should  bring  in,  only 
enough  to  form  a  thick  layer, and  then  cart  in  on  this, 
swamp  mud,  mud  from  the  ponds,  and  when  these 
cannot  be  had,  top-soil,  from  the  woodland,  and  when 
a  layer  of  this  has  been  formed,  then  place  on  it  ano- 
ther of  pine-straw.  Sic.  thus  making  iilternate  layers, 
keeping  the  cattle  penned  on  it  nightly.  In  this  way 
a  large  addition  would  be  made  to  the  usual  quantity, 
whilst  the  quality  would  not  be  at  all  inferior. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  each  planter  should  have  a 
small  stercorary,  or  receptacle,  made  near  the  offices, 
into  which  all  the  soap-suds,  trash,  and  offals,  wliich 
are  gathered  around  these  may  be  placed,  and  not  left 
lo  offend  the  eye  and  manure  noxious  weeds; — to  this, 
the  sweepings  of  the  hen-house  could  be  added,  and 
earth  be  thrown  in  to  absorb  the  surplus  moisture,  as 
it  became  necessary. 

In  manuring  the  crops  generally,  a  system  should 
be  entered  into,  and  this  persevered  in  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, due  regard  being  had  to  the  crops  and  the  soil 
to  be  manured. 

JVegroes. — The  work  assigned  to  the  negroes  here 
does  not  differ  from  that  in  common  practice  in  the 
lower  country.  They  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
well  lodged. — The  negro  houses,  on  all  of  the  plan- 
tations I  noticed,  are  frame  buildings,  weather-board- 
ed, elevated  from  the  ground  a  foot  or  two,  and  hav- 


ing brick  or  clay  chimneys;  they  are  generally  large 
and  comfortable.  The  negroes  are  employed  alter 
the  crops  are  laid  by  (about  the  first  of  August)  in 
making  fences,  clearing  land,  ditching,  gathering  and 
hauling  in  manure,  and  spinning  and  weaving.  In 
some  one  of  the:-e  occupations,  they  are  engagad  until 
the  crops  are  ready  for  harvesting.  There  is  a  prac- 
tice among  some  of  the  planters  here,  which  we  can- 
not but  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
munity generally,  in  consequence  of  the  favorable  re- 
ports we  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  to  place  all  of  the  lit- 
tle negroes  on  the  plantation  under  the  charge  ol  some 
elderly  person,  who  takes  care  of  them  whilst  their 
parents  are  at  work,  and  has  their  food  prepared  and 
given  regularly  to  them.  At  the  sounding  of  a  horn, 
all  are  brought  up  (on  some  plantations,  three  times 
each  day)  and  being  properly  arranged,  as  much  food 
is  placed  before  them  as  they  can  devour.  The  place 
fixed  on  for  feeding  them  is  usually  near  to  some  of 
the  offices,  and  sufficiently  near  for  the  master  to  in- 
spect them,  and  ascertain  that  all  is  conducted  proper- 
ly. The  principal  advantages  are,  tl,at  each  gets  as 
much  as  he  can  eat  of  wholesome  and  well  cooked 
food,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when  it  is  commit- 
ted to  their  parents;  tine  children  are  more  healthy, 
and  they  improve  much  faster. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. — Most  of  the  planters,  in 
addition  to  their  other  stock,  keep  a  flock  of  sheep; 
and  many  now  make  their  own  negro  clothing  and 
blanketing.  Dr.  H.  Ravenell  made,  the  last  year, 
one  thousand  yards  of  cloth,  for  the  winter  clothing 
of  his  negroes.  No  cloth  is  wove  for  summer,  we 
believe,  by  any,  as  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  at  present 
to  purchase  than  to  weave  it  at  home. 

On  visiting  these  parishes,  one  will  be  struck  with 
the  general  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort,  which 
is  every  where  seen.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in 
the  mansions  of  the  planters,  which  are  large,  and 
many  of  them  elegant,  but  also  in  the  excellency  of 
the  offices  and  out  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  negio- 
houses.  Nor  will  the  visiter  be  disappointed,  when 
he  partakes  of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  Liv- 
ing on  the  productions  of  their  plantations,  and  raising 
on  them  almost  every  thing  absolutely  necessary,  they 
are  indebted  to  the  city  only  for  such  luxuries  as  our 
climate  does  not  produce,  whilst  they  enjoy  in  abun- 
dance all  the  substantial  fare  usually  furnished  by  a 
southern  plantation. 

JNlost  of  the  planters  of  LTpper  and  Middle  St. 
John's,  and  St.  Stephen's,  reside  in  Pineville  during 
the  summer  This  village  is  remarkably  healthy, 
and  so  situated,  that  it  is  convenient  for  most  of  them 
to  visit  their  plantations  every  day,  should  they  deem 
it  requisite;  this  is,  however,  rarely  the  case,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  is  spent  by  many  in  visiting  the 
crops  of  their  neighbors.  By  common  consent  they 
have  adopted  an  excellent  arrangement  among  them- 
selves. It  is  lo  form  parties  and  ride  over  all  the  plan- 
tations within  their  reach.  These  are  termed  "visit- 
ing committees;"  are  formed  pnmiiscuonsly  of  any 
disposed  to  ride, and  often  inspect  plantations  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ftom  the  village;  they  never  wait 
for  an  invitation,  hut  whenever  they  hear  of  any  one 
having  either  a  very  excellent  crop,  or  is  very  much 
in  grass,  they  are  sure  lo  pay  a  visit;  and,  as  these 
are  always  unexpected  both  by  the  planter  and  over- 
seer, they  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  especially  on 
the  latter,  who  usually  hears  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
on  all  his  operations,  which,  coining  ofien  from  expe- 
rienced planters,  serves  to  show  him  his  errors,  and 
instruct  him  in  his  future  operations. 

Pineville  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  healthy 
summer  residence,  and  as  we  wish  to  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  things  as  they  are  at  present  among  us,  we 
have  obtained  from  Dr.  H.  Ravenell  an  account  of  its 
origin,  and  present  condition,  which  we  here  give. 

"Our  village  is  situated  In  St.  Stephen's  Parish, 
Charleston  District,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Charleston,  and  four  miles  south  of  Santee  River. 
Seven    families  from   the   parishes  of  St.  Stephen's 
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anj  St.  John's,  selileil  lliemselvps  lipre  in  the  stim- 
mer  of  1794,  consisling  ot'  ililriylliree  persons— four- 
teen adults  and  nineteen  cliildien.  Of  these  thirty- 
three  pi  rsons,  eighteen  are  now  alive:  (thirty  years 
after  its  settleiiier.t,)  and  from  those  thirty-three  per- 
sons, there  are,  now  living,  one  hundred  and  eight 
descendants,  most  of  whom  reside,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  Pineville. 

"In  179S  it  had  increased  to  fifty-four  inhabitants, 
of  whom  twenty-seven  are  now  alive;  a  few,  liow- 
ever,  of  the  surviving  twenty-seven  are  not  inhalji- 
tants,  of  the  village.  I'lneviUe  has  now  about  forty- 
five  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  fit'iy-lbur  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  one  hundred  and  five  are  below  fifteen 
years  of  age.  A  statistical  representation  afipears  to 
exhibit  the  following  particulars:  There  is  an  ac;ide- 
noy,  incorporated  in  l:;06,  at  which  there  are  from 
forty  to  fitry  scholars,  and  Irom  which  upwards  of 
thirty  students  have  entered  the  different  colleges  in 
the  United  iStaies  since  its  esiahlisliinent.  There  is 
an  Episcopal  church,  built  and  consecrated  in  1811. 
There  is  a  post-office,  established  in  18'20,  producing, 
for  the  last  five  years,  a  net  annual  revenue  to  the 
government  of  about  jJSJOO.  There  are  received, 
quarterly,  at  the  post-office,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  near  si.v  thousand  newspapers,  and  monthly, 
about  forty  periodical  journals;  besides  a  considerable 
number  lor  other  persons,  not  residents  of  the  village. 
There  are  kept  by  the  villagers  forty-eight  four 
wheel  carriages,  and  about  fifty  two-wheel  carriages. 
There  is  a  siore,  with  a  revolving  capital  of  upwards 
of  |35,000,  doing  an  excellent  business.  Theie  are 
two  resident  physicians  in  the  village,  and  three  or 
four  others  who  remove  here  in  summer,  but  are  all 
compelled  to  depend  upon  other  resources  for  their 
support.  This  argues  well  for  the  health  of  our  vil- 
lage." 

We  have  now  brought  the  account  of  our  excursion 
to  a  conclusion,  and  will  here  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present.  On  overlooking  our  note-book, 
we  find  we  have  omitted  many  things  which  we 
wished  to  have  noticed;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  we 
have  already  extended  this  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  and  we  will  not  tire  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers by  further  extracts.  We  have  endeavored  to  give 
a  faithful  account  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  and  have 
purposely  avoided  (except  in  a  few  cases)  expressing 
any  opinion  relative  to  the  courses  of  culture  puisued 
in  these  parishes,  nor  shall  we  deviate  from  this  plan, 
in  any  of  our  future  excursions.  We  wish  not  to  set 
np  our  opinion  as  the  rule  by  which  others  are  to  be 
judged,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  faithful  accounts, 
and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves. We  believe  more  good  will  be  effected  by 
pursuing  this  course,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  knowmg  the  practices  of  different  sections  of  coun- 
try, than  by  entering  into  any  discussion  of  their 
merits  and  demeriis — whatever  we  find  excellent  we 
will  notice,  that  others  may  follow  it,  that  which  we 
may  deem  radically  wrong,  we  will  pass  by  in  si- 
lence. No  good  will  be  obtained  by  exposing  to  the 
public  the  bad  management  of  any  one,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  unpleasant  feelings,  will  certainly  be  gene- 
rated . 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

ON  MANL.RES. 

In  our  estimation,  the  importance  of  manure  is  such, 
that  we  again  allude  to  the  subject,  and  would  most 
particularly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  every  cultiva- 
tor, that  manure  is  the  grand  moving  power  in  the 
production  of  an  abundant  return,  and  according  to  its 
richness,  its  being  in  a  proper  state  when  applied,  and 
the  quantity  given,  the  success  of  the  agriculturist 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  This  is  a  subject 
which,  at  this  season,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
for  now  the  farmer  can  with  propriety  spare  a  portion 
of  his  time  in  collecting  and  properly  preparincr  the 
manures  that  could  not  conveniently  be  done  at  sea- 


sons when  operations  must  be  performed  w  liich  would 
admit  of  no  delay. 

The  proper  places  for  preserving  and  fermenting 
nianun  s,  and  tiie  proper  state  for  applying  it  to  the 
soil,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  farmer,  and  on  the  practices  in  general  pur- 
sued, there  is  very  considerable  room  for  improvement, 
for  on  the  slate  in  which  it  is  when  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  it  will  de- 
pend. It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into 
the  superior  qualities  of  any  particular  species  of  ma- 
nure, as  the  great  mass  of  manures  collected  by  the 
farmer  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
generally  consisting  of  the  excremeutitious  matter 
of  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  mixed  with 
straw  and  other  sorts  of  litter.  But  the  properties  of 
the  various  sorts  of  manures  applied  to  the  soil,  should 
be  studied  by  every  cultivator;  for  as  different  ma- 
nures contain  different  proportions  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  vegetation,  so  they  require  a  different 
treatment  to  enable  them  to  produce  their  full  effects 
in  culture;  for  instance,  all  green  succulent  plants 
which  contain  saccharme  or  mucilaginous  matter,  and 
consequently  very  readily  ferment,  should  be  applied 
immediately  after  their  death,  which  will  prevent 
their  too  rapidly  fermenting  by  compression  and  ex- 
clusion of  air;  while  on  the  other  hand,  manures  ob- 
tained from  the  farm  or  stable  yards,  require  at  least 
a  slight  incipient  fermentaiion  previous  to  its  applica- 
tion, for  putrefaction  is  evidently  the  means  of  render- 
ing these  substances  available  to  plants;  but  if  too 
much  decomposition  has  taken  place,  although  it  may 
be  attended  with  more  immediate  benefit,  still  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  manure,  if  the  decomposition  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  matter  has  become 
a  saponaceous  mass,  must  be  very  great;  much  must 
have  been  lost  in  the  state  of  gases,  and  all  that  is  left 
are  a  few  earthy,  saline,  and  carbonaceous  particles  of 
comparatively  little  value — the  fibrous  texture  of  the 
vegetable  matter  is  entirely  broken  down — the  manure 
has  become  perfectly  cold,  and  all  the  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  are  disengaged,  which,  had  they  been 
applied  and  retained  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  would 
have  afforded  a  very  great  degree  of  nourishment  to 
the  crops,  and  been  particularly  useful  and  advantage- 
ous during  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  first 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  manner  of 
preserving  dung,  therefore, — the  proper  situation  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  kept,  and  the  proper  stage  of  de- 
composition at  which  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
soil,  are  circumstances  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  respects  a  proper  place  for  keeping  manures, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
farmers.  Some  prefer  keeping  it  under  cover,  some 
close  to  walls,  on  the  north  side,  while  others  in  an 
open  yard,  or  take  it  direct  to  the  field  on  which  it  is 
ultimately  to  be  applied,  and  there  laid  up  in  one 
mass,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice  to  accelerate  its 
lermentation.  Our  respected  correspondent.  Judge 
Buel,  has,  in  a  former  number  of  the  "Genesee  Far- 
mer," given  a  description  of  a  shed  for  manure,  recent- 
ly erected  by  Dr.  Hosack,on  his  farm,  at  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  county,  and  which  the  judge  speaks  of  in 
terms  of  admiration.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  paid  a  visit  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  examined  the  shed.  It  has  a  very 
neat  appearance,  but  on  making  some  inquiries  of  the 
gentleman  who  superintends  the  Doctor's  farm,  re- 
specting its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  he  decid- 
edly condemned  it,  as  being  by  no  means  calculated 
for  properly  keeping  manures.  Moisture  being  a 
principal  agent  in  all  processes  of  decomposition,  ren- 
ders a  certain  quantity  of  rain,  Stc.  as  necessary  as  air 
for  accomplishing  the  proper  degree  of  fermentaiion. 

When  it  is  intended,  therefore,  to  form  a  proper 
and  efficient  dung  yard,  or  dung  yard  and  pit,  it 
should,  according  to  Loudon's  Agriculture,  be  placed, 
in  almost  every  case,  in  the  centre  of  the  main  yard, 
with  a  pavement  or  causeway,  carried  round  the  yard, 
next  to  the  houses  or  buildings,  of  about  nine  or  fif- 
teen  feet  in   width,  according  to  the  scale   of  the 


whole;  the  remaining  part  of  the  yard  should  be  en- 
closed with  a  wall,  or  may  remain  quite  open.  From 
this  space  the  earth  should  be  excavated  so  as  to  form 
a  hollow,  deepest  at  the  centre;  and  from  the  lowest 
part  of  this  hollow  should  he  conducted  a  drain  to  a 
reservoir  for  liquid  manure.  The  bottom  of  this  exca- 
vation ought  to  l)e  rendered  hard  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion of  cart  wheels,  and  make  it  impervious  to  mois- 
ture to  prevent  absorption.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is 
as  eligible  a  situation  for  every  purpose  as  probably 
can  be  adopted;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  have 
some  drains  to  carry  off  the  rain  water,  and  prevent  a 
superfluity  from  mixing  with  the  dung  and  diluting 
its  drainings,  which  should  invariably  be  thrown  back 
on  the  manure  heap  as  it  drains  off.  The  proper 
slate  in  which  manure  ought  to  be  decomposed  when 
applied  to  the  soil,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
We  admit  animal  matters  and  dungs  highly  putres- 
cent are  powerfully,  but  transiently  beneficial;  from 
this  cause,  gardeners  prefer  thoroughly  decayed  stable 
manure;  but  the  opinions  of  our  first  rate  chemists  are 
decidedly  at  variance  with  this  practice,  and  the  far- 
mer should  remember  that  the  properties  of  manures 
most  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  are  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  and  that  the  more  the  manures  are 
decomposed,  the  greater  portion  of  those  gases  have 
escaped,  and  the  enriching  qualities  of  the  dung  very 
much  exhausted. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  rapidity 
of  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  manure 
heap,  and  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
period  when  the  material  may  be  wanted  for  use,  by 
turning  frequently  for  accelerating  fermentaiion,  and 
by  spreading  it  about  for  retarding.  As  respects  the 
test  of  its  fitness  for  use,  a  good  criterion  is  when  it 
has  got  to  that  degree  of  tenderness,  that  the  littery 
parts  will  easily  separate  when  a  dung  fork  is  inserted 
in  the  heap,  and  a  fork  full  taken  up. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
On  THE  Importance  of  Draining  Wet  Lands  as 

CONNECTED  WITH  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  are  but  few  points  or  operations  connected 
with  agricultural  pursuits,  that  deserve  more  atten- 
tion from  the  practical  farmer  than  properly  draining 
of  watery  or  moist  lands — The  benefits  attending, 
and  derived  from  the  praclice  of  draining,  require  only 
to  be  known  to  he  duly  appreciated.  The  immense 
quantity  of  first  rate  lands  which  we  have  seen  during 
the  last  six  months,  in,  literally  speaking,  a  sterile 
state,  might,  by  expending  a  small  portion  of  capital, 
be  made  the  most  fertile  and  productive;  but  it  cannot 
appear  strange  to  any  reflecting  mind  that  the  prac- 
tice of  draining  is  so  little  practiced  here,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  but  very  partial  attention  was  paid  to  it 
in  Europe. — This  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  the 
system — for  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  it  has  been 
practiced  even  before  the  Christian  era.  Draining 
was  particularly  attended  to  by  the  Romans,  both  attr- 
face  and  under  draining.  Cato  has  given  very  parti- 
cular directions  how  to  perform  the  operations.  Colu- 
mella has  also  given  instructions,  and  Pliny  has  add- 
ed his  mite  ot  information  on  this  important  subject. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  only  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  real  merits  of  drain- 
ing wet  lands  became  duly  appreciated,  and  its  bene- 
fits to  the  agriculturist  properly  prized.  The  enter- 
prising spirit  which  so  universally  prevails  among  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  cannot  leave  us  room  to  doubt 
that  such  a  beneficial  operation  will  meet  with  such  a 
fate  at  their  hands.  And  this  season  of  the  year  is 
the  best  which  can  be  dedicated  to  such  purposes. 
"Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  and  in  order  to  place 
this  imputant  subject  in  its  true  light  before  even  the 
most  fas'.idious  reader,  we  would  beg  a  re-perusal  of 
the  inteiesting  communication  of  "A  Virginian,"  first 
publishid  in  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  180, 
and  republished  in  this  paper.     We  hope  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary,  fur  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers,  to  enter 
into  the  minulis  of  properly  performing  the  operation 
of  draining;  but  it  may  be  proper  lo  say,  that  the 
successful  practice  of  draining  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  various 
strata  of  which  the  eartli's  upper  surface  is  composed; 
(hence,  to  the  farmer,  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  geological  construction  of  his  pos- 
sessions; with  their  relative  degrees  of  porosity  and 
tenacity.  Another  and  very  important  point  is,  to 
keep  in  view,  and  properly  discriminate,  what  is  ge- 
nerally termed  drainage  level,  and  the  nature,  distri- 
bution and  depth  of  the  various  strata;  fur  on  these 
points  much  of  the  effects  derived  from  draining  will 
depend.  Having  properly  ascertained  these  points,  it 
will  then  be  for  the  farmer  to  decide  whether  h  s 
lands  require  surface  or  under  draining,  as  these  two 
modes  of  draining  are  essentially  distinct,  and  every 
care  must  be  used  in  practice  not  to  blend  them  in  the 
execution.  This  must  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  when  he  considers  that,  if  the  surface 
water  is  allowed  to  get  in'o  the  covered  drains,  the 
sands  and  mud  which  it  will  carry  into  these  subter- 
raneous channels,  will  fill  them  in  a  very  short  period, 
and  completely  do  away  with  the  benefits  they  were 
intended  to  realize. 

In  the  formation  of  drains,  particular  care  should 
be  given  to  make  them  as  straight  and  with  as  much 
exactness  as  possible;  and  instead  of  conducting  them 
according  to  the  inclination,  they  should  be  taken  in  a 
slanting  direction,  across  the  field,  which  will  be  much 
more  efficacious  in  removing  the  wetne.-s  than  if  the 
drains  were  carried  according  to  the  slope:  and  in 
cases  where  the  decliviiies  are  various,  and  have  dif- 
ferent inclinations,  the  drains  should  be  so  formed  that 
they  may  cross  the  higher  sides  of  the  different  slopes 
in  a  slanting  direction.  With  these  few  brief  hints 
we  shall  close  the  subject  at  present,  but  will  recur  to 
it  frequently,  as  we  consider  it  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  cannot  be  too  often  brought  before  the  agricul- 
tural community.  t 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  RAISING  CLOVER  SEED. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Wheatland  Agricultural  Sutiety,  requesting  my 
views  of  the  expense  and  profit  of  raising  clover  seedj 
Sic.  1  submit  the  following: 

This  being  a  suliject  with  which  you  are  all  more 
or  less  acquainted,  1  therefore  do  nut  expect  to  be  able 
to  advance  any  thing  new,  or  particularly  interesting 
to  you.  The  immense  import  nee  of  clover,  taken  in 
connection  with  plaster,  as  an  ameliorating  crop,  no 
less  than  its  value  as  pasturage  and  meadow,  ojjens  a 
vast  field  for  inquiry  and  experiment,  upon  which 
much  has  been  already  said,  and  upon  which  there  is 
yet  room  for  much  more.  As  it  regards  the  profits  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  different  varieties  of  clover  for 
raising  seed,  I  must  confess  that  my  experience  is 
somewhat  limited,  liaving  never  cultivated  but  the 
large  variety  of  red  clover.  I  have  so  far  given  the 
preference  to  this  kind,  in  consideration  of  its  increas- 
ed value  as  an  ameliorating  crop;  and  when  sowed 
sufficiently  thick,  I  think  it  inferior  to  none  either  for 
pasture  or  meadow.  But  the  small  varieties,  mere- 
ly for  raising  seed, so  far  as  I  h:ive  been  able  to  judge, 
are  decidedly  preferable  to  the  large,  lor  the  following 
reasons,  viz:  1.  Being  more  sure  to  seed  well,  the 
straw  being  so  small  that  the  ^eed  does  not  b!ast  by 
its  lodging  and  rotting  on  the  ground.  2.  Being  more 
early,  the  seed  crop  may  be  obtained  as  a  second  crop 
after  mowing  or  late  jiasturing,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  yet  any  difference  in  the  price  of  seed  in 
market.  Although  I  have  uniformly  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  my  own  seed,  yet  I  have  never 
until  last  year  kept  any  account  of  the  quantity  of 
seed  that  is  produced  to  the  acre,  feeling  amply  satis- 
fied that,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days'  work,  I  ob- 
tained seed  enough  for  my  own  use,  and  generally 


have  more  or  less  lo  dispose  of.  In  1831,  I  had  a 
field  of  twenty-seven  acres  that  had  been  under 
wheat  the  previous  year,  and  had  been  seeded  with 
the  large  red  clovet  in  the  previous  spring.  I  intend- 
ed to  have  let  the  clover  attain  a  good  growth,  and  to 
have  ploughed  it  in  for  another  crop  of  wheat.  I 
commenced  ploughing  it  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and,  after  having  plooghed  one  half  of  the  piece,  the 
clover  had  begun  to  lodge,  and  the  ground  being  very 
hard,  I  was  obliged  to  quit  it  as  ttie  ploughs  choked 
incessantly.  I  then  turned  off  ray  stock,  and  con- 
cluded to  save  the  remainder  for  seed  when  it  got 
sufficiently  ripe,  which  was  pretty  late.  I  commenc- 
ed mowing  it,  and  endeavored  to  leave  as  much  of 
the  straw  on  the  ground  as  possible,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  losing  considerable  seed.  As  I  anticipated 
cleaning  the  seed,  I  let  it  lay  in  the  swath  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  have  it  thresh  easier.  I 
raktd  up  in  the  morning  as  much  as  we  could  thresh 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  had  got  quite  dry.  Two 
men  and  two  horses  threshed  it  as  fast  as  a  man 
and  boy  could  draw  it  out  of  the  field,  which 
would  be  about  one  acre  in  an  afternoon.  I  continued 
to  work  it  in  this  way  until  I  had  threshed  five  acres. 
The  time  for  sowing  wheat  having  arrived,  and  not 
being  aware  of  the  value  of  the  seed,  I  let  it  lay 
on  the  ground  until  a  succession  of  wet  weather 
had  sprouted  it,  and  it  was  finally  lost.  Upon  the 
five  acres,  I  had  900  bushels  of  chaff,  which  would 
be  180  bushels  to  the  acre.  Twenty  five  bushels, 
which  was  carried  to  the  clover  machine  for  an  e-'ipe- 
riment,  yielded  45  lbs.  of  clean  seed. 

RESULT  OF  CLEANING  SEED. 

Expense — say  8  Ihs,  of  seed  per  acre  and  sow- 
ing, seed  at  15  cts.  per  lb.  -         -       jll  50 
Mowing  and  raking  per  acre,       -         -         -         2  00 
Drawing  and  threshing  per  acre,  -         -         2  50 
The  expense  of  cleaning  I  cannot  exactly  as- 
certain; the  machine,  when  I  cleaiu'd  mine, 
not  being  in  good  repair;  I  however  easily 
cleaned  two  bushels  per  day — say  draw- 
ing to  mill  and  cleaning,  exclusive  of  the 
use  of  machine,  per  acre,             -         -         4  00 


Expense,  $10  00 
Produce — According  to  the  above  experiment 
of  45  lbs.   to  25  bushels  of  chafT  at  180 
bushels  per  acre,  there  would  be  5  bushels 
23  lbs.  per  acre,       -         .         -         •        jS48  45 


I  have  made  the  estimate  at  $9  per  bushel, 
being  the  price  at  which  I  readily  sold 
what  seed  1  cleaned.  Balance,    38  45 

RESUI^T    IN    CHAFF. 

Expense — 6  bushels  of  chaff  and  sowing,  per 

acre,         ------  gl  00 

Mowing  and  raking  per  acre,     -         -         -  2  00 

Drawing  and  threshing,   -         -         -         -  2  50 


$5  50 
Produce — 180  bushels  of  chaff  per  acre,  at  12i 
cts.  per  bushel,  being  the  customary  price 
of  seed  in  the  chaff,  -         -         -         22  50 


Balance,  $17  00 
Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  cleaning,  of  21  45 

Although  the  above  are  the  prices  at  which  I  sold 
my  clover  seed,  yet  I  am  aware  that  the  clean  seed  is 
estimated  higher  than  the  usual  price  of  the  article 
in  market.  1  find  the  price  quoted  in  the  New  York 
price  current,  for  some  time  past,  is  $6  50,  although 
it  is  generally  worth  more  here.  At  this  price,  the 
])roduce  of  an  acre  amounts  lo  -         -         $35  53 

Deduct  expense  of  cleaning,     -         -        -  10  00 


Balance,  $25  53 
Net  pioceeds  per  acre,  by  selling  in  chaff,  after 

deducting  expense,  -         -         -         17  00 

Leaving  still  a  balance  in  favor  of  cleaning,  of    $8  53 


In  the  above  estimate,  I  have  not  taken  any  notice' 
of  the  value  of  the  feed  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring, 
say  until  the  10th  of  June,  together  wiih  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  land  by  the  mot's  stubble,  yet  I  con- 
sider those  benefits  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the 
whole  expense  of  liarvpsting  the  seed.  It  will  be 
well  to  notice,  however,  that  when  a  crop,  such  as  the 
above,  is  suffered  to  go  to  teed,  that  the  clover  in  a 
great  measure  dies  out,  and  never  flourishes  well 
after.  Such,  at  least  has  been  my  e.^perience:  the 
crop  also  comes  off  too  late  for  following  with  wheat 
the  same  season — but  it  will  be  in  good  order  for 
corn  the  succeeding  spring,  or  for  a  summer  fal- 
low. Div  D  M'Vean. 

I  would  further  rema/k.  that  I  consider  last  season 
to  have  been  particularly  (av(n'able  for  the  cultivation 
of  seed  clover.  This  year  I  saved  five  acres  precise- 
ly under  the  same  circumstances  of  last  year,  except 
that  it  was  not  fed  so  late,  which  I  think  was  no  in- 
jury to  it;  it  proved  an  utter  failure  as  far  as  it  regards 
the  seed  part:  this,  however,  rarely  happens.  I 
would  also  reinark  that,  although  I  nieniiuned  the 
feeding  of  last  year's  crop,  that  it  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  retarding  the  growth  of  it,  except  in  beating 
paths  through  it,  the  growth  being  rapid  and  luxu- 
riant. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 

How  TO  RAISE  Three  Crops  from  Once  Plough- 
ing, viz:   IsT,  Turnips — Jd,  Rye — 3u,  Hay. 

Biiilgrporl,  Conn.  Miv.  22. 
The  31st  of  July,  I  turned  over  the  sward  of  a  piece 
of  meadow  which  had  been  mmved  ihe  beginning  of 
the  month,  because  the  hay  was  foul,  owing  to  bad 
grass  seed;  rolled  it  down,  and  scratched  the  furruws 
lengthwise  with  a  brush,  in  order  lo  fill  op  the  seama 
and  smother  the  grass,  which  it  did  pretty  efi'eclually. 
On  this  acre  I  carted  twenty  five  horse  loads  of  fine 
dung,  consisting  of  the  coarse  yard  dung  which  was 
not  fit  for  the  field  in  April,  having  been  stacked  since 
that  time,  strengthened  however  by  about  a  thou- 
sand white  fish  bedded  in  it  in  June.  This  was  spread 
on  the  inverted  sward,  and  mixed  with  the  loam  with 
an  iron  tooth  harrow,  lengthwise  <if  Ihe  furrow,  with- 
out upsetting  it.  On  tlie  7lh  of  August  we  sowed 
the  turnips  with  a  sprinklinp;  of  twenty-five  bushels 
of  ashes;  they  were  hoed  out  on  ihe  27ih  and  28lh, 
after  sowing  on  the  same  the  usual  quantity  of  rye 
and  grass  seed.  I  soived  a  second  hall' acre,  prepared 
in  a  similar  way,  adjoining  the  same,  on  the  18th; 
and  when  the  tops  were  thesize  of  a  dollar,  we  sowed 
on  the  rye  and  grass  seed  as  befure.  But  these. did 
not  come  up  as  regular  as  the  first;  and  instead  of  hoe- 
ing them  out,  I  had  an  iron  tooth  harrow  run  through 
to  scratch  in  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  turnips  where 
they  were  thick  were  thinned  out,  but  where  they 
were  thin  it  pulled  none  up.  They  have  grown  so 
fast  that  I  commenced  pulling  the  largest  the  15th  of 
last  month,  many  of  which  would  not  go  into  a  man's 
hat;  and  even  now,  the  last  of  which  I  am  getting  in 
today,  will  not  sell  on  account  of  their  size.  I  have 
gathered  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  bushels, 
and  their  size  would  have  warranted  three  or  four 
hundred  on  the  acre,  had  they  come  up  equal,  and 
the  rye  and  grass  now  left  to  itself  looks  well. 

I  make  this  communication,  not  having  heard  or 
read  of  the  mode,  though  I  had  tried  in  once  before, 
in  which  the  rye  and  grass  succeeded  very  well,  but 
there  was  a  partial  failure  in  the  turnips  for  want  of 
a  higher  dressing.  I  shall,  if  necessary,  give  a  fur- 
ther communication  of  the  result  next  year.  On  the 
remaining  three  acres  of  the  f(nir,  of  the  same  field,  I 
sowed  wheat  with  grass  seed,  tilled  the  same  way, 
which  looks  well.  1  have  already  fed  it  down  once. 
N.  B.  The  waeon  (single)  horse  loads  of  dung  are 
about  equal  in  bulk  to  tuenty-five  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn.     I  put  one  hundred  on  the  four  acres. 

There  has  been  actually  three  hundred  bushels 
taken  from  the  acre,  and  1  shall  pull  many  more  small 
ones,  left  in  the  field,  perhaps  two  carl-loads.      B. 
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(Trom  (lie  New  England  rarmcr.) 

PROFIT  A>D  EXPENSKS  OF  FARMING,  &c. 

The  profit  of  farming  jjrcatly  depends  on  the  econo- 
mical lua.iagenient  of  wurkiuy  ealtle,  willi  the  iiii- 
pleaienls  iimuediately  connected  with  iheiu.  An  ac- 
count should  be  opened  for  teams,  and  charged  uilli 
the  cost  of  the  horses  and  working  catile;  also  liie 
wacfons,  carls,  ploughs,  and  other  instruaienis  con- 
nected with  theui;  likewise  shoeing,  and  the  grain, 
roots,  hay,  &,c.  consumed  by  llieni;  and  at  tiie  end  of 
the  year  allowing  a  proper  per  ceiitage,  or  premium, 
for  the  risk  ol  tlieir  lives,  tiie  balance  may  be  struck. 
Perhaps  less  than  live  per  cent,  whicli  seems  to  be 
ihe  usual  |)reniium,  would  cover  this  risk  on  all  kinds 
of  live  stock,  il  a  full  supply  of  nutritive  matter  be 
provided  lor  them,  and  proper  care  be  taken  ol  them. 
A  sum  equal  to  such  deprecation  of  their  value  as  may 
arise  either  from  age  or  accident,  should  also  be  charg- 
ed: likewise  the  annual  wear  and  tear  of  carts, 
ploughs,  and  oiher  instruments  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  teams,  together  with  an  average  interest  on 
the  account,  which  being  previously  credited  with  the 
imuiber  of  days,  the  hoises  and  oxen  may  have  hap- 
pened to  work  during  tiie  year,  will  deiermine  the 
cost  of  a  day's  work  done  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  farmer  may  beas^ured  that  unless  no  more  work- 
ing cattle  be  kept  than  are  absolutely  nece.^sary,  and 
great  economy  be  practiced  in  the  managemunt  of 
iheiu,  and  the  implemenis  connected  with  them,  the 
price  of  a  days  work  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  horses 
or  oxen  will  so  far  exceed  credibility  with  those  who 
have  net  investigated  ihis  impurtant  subject,  that  J 
.will  omit  making  the  i)robable  estiiiiuie,  lest  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  was  not  founded  on  lacts  that  actu- 
ally exist  when  the^genuine  principles  of  rural  ecuno- 
my  are  not  attended  to. 

An  account  similar  to  that  for  the  horses  and  work- 
io»  cattle,  will  determine  the  expense  and  cost  of  the 
animals  reared  or  bought  lor  sale.  'I'he  account  of 
teams  for  the  ensuing  year  will  of  course  be  charged 
v\'ith  the  present  actual  value  ut  the  horses  and  oxen, 
together  with  the  present  actual  value  of  the  imple- 
ments Cunnecled  with  them. 

The  expense  of  each  crop  will  be  determined  by 
charging  it  with  the  cost  of  cultivation,  Sic.  Also  an 
aTerage  imerest  on  the  capital  employed  in  it,  toge- 
ther with  a  rent  for  ilie  ground,  equal  to  an  annual  in- 
terest, on  the  sum  it  cost  per  acre:  this  should  be  es- 
timated by  adding  to  the  first  cost  of  farm,  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  imprcjvements  made  to  place  the  build- 
ings, feivccs,  &.C.  in  a  proper  condition  tor  larming. 
But  after  the  larm  has  been  put  into  proper  order,  an 
account  should  be  opened  for  the  general  expenses  of 
It,  such  as  keeping  the  buildings,  tences,  Stc.  in  order, 
or  such  other  cliarges  as  cannot  be  readily  placed  to 
the  debt  of  any  parucular  crop,  ice.  and  alter  charging 
an  annual  average  on  this  account,  the  balance  should 
be  carried  to  the  account  of  protit  and  loss,  at  the  er.d 
of  the  year.  The  whole  of  the  grass  grounds,  lor  any 
one  year,  will  require  but  one  account,  be  the  fields 
many  or  few.  An  account  should  always  be  opened 
for  such implemenisol  husbandry  as  are  not  connected 
with  the  teams,  and  their  separate  costs  and  repairs 
charged  to  ii;  also  an  annual  average  interest  on  the 
amount;  likewise  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  implements. 
iifter  this  has  been  done,  and  credit  given  for  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  implements  on  hand,  the  balance 
should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss. 


Great  Potato  Stjry. — We  mentioned,  a  few- 
weeks  since,  that  Levi  Lane,  Esq.  of  Hampton  Falls, 
planted  one  potato  last  season,  which  produced  387 
potatoes,  making  two  bushels!  Now  this  we  thought 
a  pretty  good  story — but  our  friend  Harriman,  ol  the 
Haverhill  Iris,  tells  a  belter.  Mr.  Geo.  French,  of 
Andover,  has  raised  from  a  single  potato,  447,  which 
measured  three  bushels  and  one  peck.  ^Ve  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  beat. — Exeter  JVewa  Letter. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  MANGOLD  \\  URTZEL. 

WIIKATI,  \>D    AllKICUl.TURAL    SOCIETY. 

G^'.^T^K;M^•.^: — .\oreedbly  to  your  request,  I  give 
you  my  opinion  on  the  mangold  wurlzel,and  its  com- 
parative value  with  other  roots.  I  consider  it  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  succulent  which  we 
can  raise  for  fall  and  winter  use,  being  admirably 
adapted  to  feeding  catile,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  for 
milch  cows  noiliing  can  surpass  them;  they  suit  our 
climate,  and  will  grow  on  any  soil  when  well  ma- 
nured, but  a  rich  clay  loam  is  the  most  congenial  to  a 
Kreat  growlh.  The  quantity  they  produce  per  acre, 
when  well  cultivated,  is  almost  incredible:  and  the 
labor  per  ton  is  less  than  any  other  forage. 

John  McV  ean  raised  a  fine  crop  this  season,  which, 
considering  the  dryness  of  the  summer,  (which  was 
very  unfavorable,)  cannot  be  calculated  much  above 
an  average  crop.  They  were  planted  in  drills,  34 
feet  apari;  one  rod  in  each  row,  which  was  not  more 
than  an  average,  weighed  with  tops,  145  lbs. 
Roots  without  lops,  -  -  -  116 
Weight  ol  tojis,  -         -         -  29 

Roots  and  tops  per  acre,       -         -  54  tons. 

Roots  per  acre,  -         .         -  43 

Tops,         -         ...         -  u 

Forty-three  tons  of  roots,  which,  (to  value 
at  S3  per  ton)  will  be,     -         -         -         -      ,^215  00 
Value  tops  at  J'i  per  ton,     -         -         -  22  00 


Value  per  acre,  $237  00 
Compare  the  above  amount  with  our  best  crops  of 
potatoes,  and  it  far  exceeds  them.  (I  would  here  re- 
mark that  the  wurlzel  is  preferable  to  potatoes  for 
feeding,  pound  for  pound.)  Admit,  for  comparison, 
that  potatoes  should  yield  300  bushels  per  acre,  which 
is  nearly  double  an  average  crop,  (a  bushel  of  pota- 
toes from  a  bounliful  yield  will  weigh  63  lbs.)  which 
will  be  93  tons,  which  is  less  than  one-lburth  the 
weight  of  the  beets  without  lops. 

Value  potatoes  at  23  cts.  per  bushel,  $75  00 

Value  beet  roots  at  the  same,  $330  75 

"     tops  at  i  -        -        21  25 

$352  00 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHESS 

Mr.  Editor:  Bujfulo  Xursenj,  Jfov.  20,  1332. 

That  chess  will  not  only  vegetate,  but  produce 
abundantly,  I  can  testify.  In  the  summer  of  18J6, 
a  few  log  heaps  were  set  on  fire  in  ray  meadow,  ori- 
trinally  very  low,  wet  land.  It  being  a  time  of  ex- 
treme drought,  the  soil,  which  was  composed  principal- 
ly of  vegetable  mold,  was  burned  to  Ihe  depth  of  from 
one  to  two  feet.  Early  in  October  following,  I  had 
two  acres  of  this  land  ploughed  and  sowed  with  two 
bushels  of  chess,  procured  from  the  screenings  of  a 
flouring  mill.  On  the  setting  in  of  winter,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  seed  had  appeared  to  vegetate, 
and  I  began  to  suspect  that  what  some  of  ray  neigh- 
bors had  often  said  in  regard  to  it  was  true,  viz:  "that 
chess  would  not  grow."  However,  in  the  spring  it 
put  forth  rapidly;  and  by  the  10th  of  July,  it  was 
from  four  to  five  feet  high.  It  was  mowed  soon  after, 
and  before  the  kernel  became  hard,  and  produced  at 
least  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  hay,  not  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  our  common  herdsgrass.  But  a  very 
slight  sprinkling  of  chess  appeared  on  the  land  the 
next  season.  B.  H. 

None  of  your  "Small  Potatoes." — We  have 
been  presented  with  a  Sweet  Potaloe,  raised  by  Mr. 
M.  Chis'.iolm,  measuring  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  four  pounds  and  a  half. 
He  produced  many  others  equally  large.  They  grew 
on  fresh  ground,  but  without  any  extra  cultivation. 
[Southern  Planter. 


HORTZOUI.TURE. 


"THE  AMERICAN  FLOWER  GARDEN  Dl- 
RECTf)RY,"  BY  IIidbert  St  Uuist,  Exotic 
JVur.\cryrnen  and  FlorUts,  Philadelphia. 
A  work  bearing  the  above  title  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  press  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  almost 
silently  and  unaided  finding  its  way  to  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  public.  .'Vs  its  title  page  explains,  it  con- 
tains practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  plants  in 
the  hot-house,  green  house,  flower  garden,  and  rooms 
and  parlors;  It  gives  a  copious  description  of  the 
plants  most  desirable  in  e;ich,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  situation  best  ada|)ted  to  their  growth,  the  proper 
seasons  for  transplanting,  &c.  Besides  these,  the 
work  contains  very  judicious  instructions  for  erecting 
hot-houses,  green-houses,  and  for  laying  out  flower 
gardens;  as  also  a  table  ofsoi's,  most  congenial  to  the 
several  plants  enumerated  in  ihebook.  Such  a  work, 
it  will  be  admitted,  has  long  been  wanted  by  the  ama- 
teur growers  of  flowers,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  espe- 
cially designed.  'I'he  dirertions  are  at  once  simple 
and  lucid,  and  convey  to  the  reader  impressions  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  when  becomes  to  reduce  them 
to  practice.  Written  by  practical  floriculturists,  the 
instructions  are  dressed  in  such  language  as  is  best 
suited  for  teaching  the  art  of  which  they  treat.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  most  happily  adapted  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  inexperienced,  being  arranged  as  a 
munthhj  calendir,  and  the  business  of  each  particular 
month  successively  pointed  out;  thus  serving  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  designating  the  time  and  the  manner 
when  Ihe  several  operations  of  the  year  are  to  be  per- 
formed. To  render  this  pari  of  their  work  still  more 
useful,  Messrs.  Hibbert  &.  Buist  have  prepared  a  table 
of  contents,  in  the  calendar  form.  This  is  prefixed 
to  it,  and  there  are  annexed  to  it  a  very  ample  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  described  in  it,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, with  their  Liiincean  and  EngUsU  names  in  op- 
posite columns;  lists  of  Hakdy  Slim  ds;  of  the  .5»- 
niials  that  may  be  sown  on  a  hot  bed;  of  Hardy  Annu- 
als; and  of  Hardy  Biennials,  as  also  the  Table  of 
Soils,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  The  latter  is 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  nature  of  soils  used 
therein. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  notice  to  review 
the  work  minutely,  but  merely  by  a  general  notice  of 
its  contents  and  plan  to  awaken  a  proper  sense  of  in- 
quiry to  its  merits.  Confined,  as  it  is,  to  the  business 
oi' fluricultiire,  it  embraces  only  a  branch  of  horticul- 
ture, but  that  branch,  it  will  be  conceded,  is,  if  not 
the  most  useful,  the  most  pleasing  and  exciting;  for 
while  the  multiplication  ol  the  means  of  human  sub- 
sistence manifests  a  laudable  desire  in  a  people  to 
emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  so  must  the  scien- 
tific culture  of  flowers  be  viewed  as  an  evidence  .of 
refinement,  alike  indicative  of  virtue,  intelligence  and 
good  taste,  and  as  such  should  be  esteemed  by  all  who 
desire  to  see  the  elegancies  of  life  advancing  in  an 
equal  ratio  with  its  comforts. 

To  give  the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
work,  Ismail  copy  a  few  of  the  notices  of  the  collection 
of  roses,  tak  i  ng  them  indiscriminately,  but  reserving  th« 
numbering  vf  the  book. 

China  Roses. 

No.  5.  Rosa  belle  Chinese,  is  a  beautiful  French 
rose,  and  blooms  in  great  abundance;  flowers  large 
and  double,  color  when  first  expanded  pink,  and 
changes  to  crimson,  making  a  striking  appearance, 
and  greatly  admired. 

No.  8.  Rosa  odorato,  or  Tea  rose,  celebrated  in 
this  country  for  its  fragrance  being  similar  to  fine  Hy- 
son tea.  It  justly  des  rves  the  preference  of  all  the 
China  roses,  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor.  Its  flow- 
ers are  a  cream  colored  blush,  the  petals  round  and  full, 
forming  a  very  large  rose;  when  full  blown  it  is  pen- 
dulous. It  will  withstand  the  winter  of  the  middl* 
states  with  a  little  protection. 
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No.  12.  Rosa  Bengal,  or  yellow  tpa,  is  a  very  free 
flowerer,  the  shape  of  the  flower  like  No.  8;  petals 
large  and  gracefully  set,  having  a  peculiar  scent  or 
flavor,  and  of  sulphur  color. 

No.  2  J.  Rosa Jiorabund  I  multiplex.  This  rose  is 
very  correctly  named.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
immense  clusters  of  various  colored  flowers,  chang- 
ing from  pink  to  dark  crimson;  the  flowers  double  and 
greatly  admired. 

Having  copied  a  few  of  Messrs.  H.  &  B's  descrip- 
tions of  their  collections  of  the  China  rase,  I  shall 
transcribe  a  few  more  of  those  of  their  Climbing 
BOSES  and  thus  give  the  reader  an  imperfect  insight 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 

"No.  1.  Rosa  Cknmpneyana.  This  celebrated 
rose  has  a  situation  in  almost  every  gardon  in  our  city, 
and  forms  a  great  ornament,  flowering  very  profusely 
in  immense  clusters,  from  May  to  November.  Many 
of  these  having  more  than  thirty  buds  upon  them  of  a 
light  pink  color;  it  is  sometimes  called  'pink  cluster.' 
It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  does  well  for  covering  ar- 
bors, fences,  or  any  unsightly  object,  &,c." 

"No.  2.  Rosa  red  JVoisettia,  or  what  we  consider 
more  properly  scarlet  cluster.  It  is  very  distinct  from 
any  other  of  the  Noisettias  in  habit.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  and  blooms  abundantly;  of  a  scarlet  co- 
lor, forming  a  fine  contrast,  &c." 

These  are  among  the  ever  blooming  roses,  being  in 
flower  from  May  till  vegetation  is  ariested  by  the 
frost  of  fall,  and  I  have  selected  them  in  order  that  I 
may  be  able  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  utility  of 
the  work.  In  addition  to  the  sensible  instructions  for 
the  treatment,  in  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  vari- 
ous flowers,  plants,  herbs  and  trees,  which  of  them- 
selves render  this  book  so  acceptable  to  the  reader, 
each  order,  class,  and  variety  is  respectively  de- 
scribed with  so  much  precisiop.  as  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  its  nature  and  beauty.  This  to  the  distant'lover  of 
flowers  and  plants,  is  especially  useful,  as  it  enables 
him,  iinderstandingly,  to  order  such  as  he  may  desire. 
In  this  respect,  "  The  Jlmerican.  Flower  Garden  Di- 
rectory" will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  libra- 
ry of  every  gentlemiin  or  lady,  who  aspires  to  be  in- 
formed correctly  upon  a  subject  of  growing  importance 
in  every  polite  circle  in  our  country. 

Having  early  possessed   myself  of  a   copy  of  this 
work,  I  am  desirous  that  ils  merits  may  be  generally 
known,  believing  that  its  intrinsic  worth  will  com- 
mend it  to  tlie  favorable  consideration  of  every  reader. 
A  Lover  of  Flowers. 


(From  Steuart'si  Planter's  Guide.) 

T.4KINO  up    AND    TrANSPORTINO    TrEES    I^TENDED 

for  Transplanting. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  in  the 
removal  of  trees  that  places  the  superiority  of  the 
preservative  system  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  it  is 
the  management  of  the  roots.  Few  planters  in  the 
taking  up  of  trees,  make  much  account  of  roots,  pro- 
vided that  a  large  mass  or  ball  of  earih  only  adhere  to 
them.  Marshall,  one  of  ihe  most  judicious  writers 
who  has  treated  the  subject,  in  giving  directions  on 
this  point,  says,  that  the  length  of  the  roots,  properly 
speaking,  should  not  be  less  than  the  foiirlh  part  of 
the  whole  height  of  the  tree;  allhouj^h  probably  for 
the  want  of  the  means  of  extricating  ihein  from  the 
soil,  he  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  applyinn 
the  rule  to  trees  of  any  magnitude.  Had  he  been 
better  acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology,  he  would 
have  seen  that  by  the  law  o(  nature,  roots  and  branch- 
es must,  ill  every  case,  be  relative  and  correlative, 
and  that  Ihe  standard  of  judging  with  respect  to  roots 
1.1  not  the  height  of  the  plant,  but  the  actual  length 
of  the  side  branches.  If  we  mean  that  our  subjects 
should  fully  possess  the  protecting  properties,  in  re- 
spect to  those  important  conservative  organs,  they 
must  possess  them  relatively  in  such  proportions,  as 
nature  confers  on  all  trees,  which  are  found  to  thrive 
in  open  exposures. 

Roots  spread   themselves  in  the  ground  in  a  way 


nearly  analogous  to  that  in  which  branches  spread 
themselves  in  the  air,  but  with  a  far  greater  multi- 
plicity of  ramification.  From  the  principal  root  pro- 
ceed the  buds,  that  give  rise  to  the  primary  rootlets; 
and  these  again  give  oil"  finer  ramifications,  which  are 
the  true  absorbents  of  the  root.  To  take  up  such  mi- 
nute and  diminutive  shoots  on  the  preservative  prin- 
ciple, in  any  thing  like  an  entire  slate,  is  obviously 
impossible,  with  the  arboricultural  implements  now 
generally  in  use.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  have 
something  more  eft'ective;  and  the  tree-picker  was 
some  years  since  invented  foi  this  purpose,  and  is  now 
used  in  Scotland  by  many  persons,  who  have  witness- 
ed its  extraordinary  utility  in  my  practice.  This  im- 
plement is  of  very  simple  structure,  resembling  the 
pick  used  by  miners;  but  with  only  one  point  or  prong, 
which  forms  an  angle  somewhat  more  acute  with  the 
handle  than  the  miner's  pick.  The  head,  which  is  of 
iron,  and  fifteen  inches  lung  in  the  prong,  is  made  ex- 
tremely light,  as  also  the  wooden  handle.  The  length 
of  the  latter  is  two  leet  and  a  half,  the  entiie  imple- 
ment weighing  not  more  than  about  four  and  a  half 
pounds.  Ill  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  light  for 
the  purpose  in  question. 

Trees  which  have  been  cut  round  are  more  easily 
taken  up  than  those  that  have  never  been  so  prepared. 
The  trench  made  during  this  operation  serves  as  a 
sure  guide  to  show  the  point  to  which  the  fibrous 
elongation  has  extended;  whereas  in  subjects  which 
have  undergone  no  such  preparation,  the  roots  must 
be  judged  of  from  other  and  sometimes  more  uncertain 
circumstances.  Every  experienced  workman  is  aware 
in  examining  a  tree  that  has  never  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it  up,  that  in  any  tolerable  root- 
ing-ground  he  will  find  the  points  of  the  roots,  if  not 
mechanically  prevented,  running  out  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  branches,  and  sometimes  still  farther  out. 
Hence,  he  should  begin  cautiously  to  try  with  the 
spade  or  picker,  in  order  to  discover  the  extreme 
points  of  the  rootlets.  Whether  the  roots  he  may 
lay  bare  belong  to  the  plant,  or  to  some  other  tree  of 
the  same  species,  he  will  at  a  glance  perceive  from 
what  the  workmen  call  "the  feathering,"  that  is  the 
portion  of  the  capillary  rootlets  upon  the  primary  root- 
lets and  branches  which  are  always  found  pointing 
outwards  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 

Having  ascertained  where  the  extremities  lie,  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  open  a  trench  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  cut  down  to  the  subsoil,  or 
deeper  should  the  roots  have  penetrated  so  far.  The 
bank  is  then  to  be  undermined,  in  which  the  roots 
seem  to  lie,  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  picker.  Two 
workmen  are  next  to  extricate  or  scratch  up  the  roots, 
while  one  is  sufiicient  to  throw  out  the  mold,  which  ' 
in  consequence  fails  down  into  the  tiench,  and  thus 
the  workmen  are  distributed  three  and  three  together, 
according  to  the  number  employed,  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  excavation.  As  every  eflfortmustbe  made 
to  preserve  the  minutest  fibres,  and  capillary  roots 
entire,  the  dift'erence  between  an  experienced  and  an 
inexperiencf  d  workman  is  very  striking  in  an  ojiera- 
tion  of  so  much  nicety;  and  the  surprising  dexterity 
which  some  men  of  ingenuity  and  attention  acquire  in 
this  department,  is  as  valuable  to  the  employer,  as  it 
is  beautiful  and  interesting  to  the  spectator  who  ex 
amines  it.  The  main  thing  which  the  pickman  has 
here  to  study,  is  never  to  strike  across  the  roots,  but 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  of  their  elongation,  al- 
ways standing  in  the  right  line  of  divergence  from  the 
tree  as  a  centre;  that  is,  in  such  a  line  or  lines,  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  represented  to  describe,  in  emanat- 
ing from  that  luminous  body.  In  striking  the  picker 
into  the  ground,  which  must  sometimes  be  done  pretty 
deeply,  there  is  a  certain  dexterous  stroke,  more  easi- 
ly understood  than  described,  which  a  superior  work- 
man knows  how  to  give  with  the  implement;  and 
that,  when  properly  applied,  will  more  eflicaciously 
and  speedily  dscover  and  disengage  the  various  bear- 
ings and  ramifications  of  the  root  tha.nany  other  method. 


It  is  no  easy  matter,  even  in  the  freest  soils,  so  to 
disengage  the  fibrous  and  capillary  roots  of  trees,  ag 
not  to  lacerate  or  disbark  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  and  yet  perform  the  work  with  any  tolerable 
despatch.  But  it  is  the  process  of  all  others  which 
will  least  bear  to  be  hurried.  There  are  some  de- 
partments of  human  labor,  in  which  despatch  and 
economy  are  nearly  allied,  and  almost  convertible 
terms,  and  where  every  one  of  course  will  study  to 
promote  the  former  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  But 
in  the  one  in  question,  the  greatest  deliberation,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  caution  is  the  truest  saving  that  can 
be  made. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PLANTS. 

Grealjielcl,  II    mo.  17,  1832. 

Last  spring  I  sowed  some  seeds  of  Moluccella  la:vis 
which  grew  plentifully;  but  very  little  care  was  taken 
in  thinning  out  the  plants,  so  that  only  a  part  of  them 
have  blossomed.  After  our  late  severe  frosts,  I  ob- 
served that  the  green  leaves  of  the  latter  kind  were 
hanging  lifeless  on  the  stalks,  while  such  as  had  not 
come  into  flower,  appeared  to  have  sufl'ered  no  da- 
mage. 

It  will  be  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  physiologists, 
to  say  that  the  vital  energy  of  the  former  plants  had 
become  greatly  reduced  by  their  flowering;"  and  were 
too  feeble  to  resist  so  low  a  temperature.  Results 
very  similar  to  this,  occur  in  transplanting  certain 
(hardy)  shrubs  from  milder  climates  in  autumn.  We 
take  them  up,  and  it  must  rarely  happen,  when  re- 
moved many  miles,  that  they  do  not  sufl'er  some  inju- 
ry in  their  exceedingly  tender  fibrous  roots  through 
which  they  derive  nourishment;  they  are  enfeebled 
like  my  plants  that  had  flowered,  and  are  subsequent- 
ly killed  to  the  ground  by  a  winter  not  severer  than 
those  which  they  may  afterwards  perfectly  resist 
when  their  roots  shall  have  taken  full  possession  of 
the  soil.  As  an  instance,  I  would  refer  to  the  case  of 
my  English  alder,  none  of  which  survived  above  the 
surface;  and  yet  after  it  became  established,  it  with- 
stood the  last  severe  winter  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury. 

Now  to  apply  this  doctrine:  shelter  such  newly 
transplanted  shrubs  in  some  manner,  either  by  bend- 
ing them  down  and  covering  with  evergreens,  earth, 
sods,  moss  or  dried  leaves;  — or  if  erect,  by  crowding 
round  them  the  branches  of  evergreens,  which  should 
be  secured  by  tying.  This  labor  will  be  necessarily 
in  proportion  to  the  damage  that  has  been  sustained  by 
their  fibrous  roots,— as  a  small  shrub  of  this  descrip- 
tion, carelully  removed  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to 
another  part,  will  need  no  such  protection. 

As  a  general  rule,  evergreens  are  more  delicate 
than  deciduous  shrubs,  when  both  are  natives  of  the 
same  district.  This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  leaves.  Evergreens,  even  when  trans- 
planted from  the  adjacent  woods  to  the  open  ground 
in  autumn,  frequently  perish;  and  this  may  be  ascrib- 
ed to  two  causes:  It  is  difficult  to  remove  shrubs  or 
small  trees  from  the  woods  without  cutting  or  break- 
ing many  of  the  roots;  and  ihey  are  commonly  remov- 
ed from  a  sheltered  to  an  exposed  situation.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  business  of  the  cultivator  to  compen- 
sate for  such  deficiencies.  D.  T. 


Floral  Bf.autv  of  the  Prairies. — In  these  re- 
gions of  natural  beauty  remote  from  civilization,  the 
exhausted  spirits  of  the  weary  pedestrian  are  enliven- 
ed and  fatigue  is  allayed,  as  he  beholds  the  unrivalled 
charms  of  these  vast  prairies  in  their  successive  sea- 
sons of  flowering.  In  May  and  June  they  are  robed 
in  flowers  of  white  and  pale  yellow;  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, in  those  of  sky  blue  and  red;  and  in  September 
and  October,  in  others  of  deep  blue  and  brown.  Flo- 
ra has  here  her  paradise  of  innocence  and  beauty,  and 
vegetable  and  animal  life  know  nothing  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  man.  He  destroys  vegetables  and  animals,  to 
produce  others  in  their  stead,  and  thus  maintains  a 
constant  warfare  with  animated  nature. 
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RVRAI.  ECONOIVIY. 


WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOW. 

MUCH    COWS    AND    FAT    CATTLE. 

Committee: — Ira  Barton  of  Oxford,  Chairman.     Da- 

uiel  13acoii  of  Barre,  Joliii  'Temple  uf  Wesl  Boyl- 

ston,  Lovelt  Peters  of  Westboro',  Luther  Buriielt, 

Jr.  of  Worcester. 

The  coiiiiiiittee  on  milch  cows  and  fat  cattle,  re- 
port, that  they  found  in  the  pens  six  fat  oxen  for  pre- 
mium; one  owned  by  Israel  Putnam  of  Sultun,  aged- 
7  years — weight  -2537  pounds. 

A  pair  owned  by  Win.  Eager  of  Northboro',  aged 
6  years — weight  '3150  and  iOiS. 

One  by  John  Boyd  of  Shrewsbury,  aged  7  years — 
weight  2000. 

One  by  Rejoice  Newton  of  \Vorcester,  aged  2  years; 
weight  1875. 

One  by  Moses  G.  Cheever  of  Princetown,  aged  5 
years — weight  '21-25. 

The  ox  belonging  to  Mr.  Putnam  was  altogether 
a  fine  animal,  and  considering  his  age,  weight  and 
keeping,  the  committee  think  the  owner  entitled  to 
the  first  premium  ot  §20. 

The  pair  owned  by  Mr.  Eager  were  mostly  grass 
fed;  and  considering  that  fact,  the  committee  regarded 
theu  as  very  fine  oxen,  and  recommend  that  the 
second  premium  of  $15  be  awarded  to  the  owner  for 
his  red  ox. 

The  third  premium  of  $10  your  committee  think 
should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Cheever  for  his  fine  grass 
fed  red  ox. 

The  o.\en  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  were 
fine  animals,  but  the  committee  can  recommend  for 
them  no  premium  to  owners,  excepting  the  honorable 
meed  of  being  good  husbandmen. 

The  committee  found  upon  the  ground  fifteen  milch 
cows.  Five  of  them,  belonging  to  Charles  Preston 
of  Charlton,  Levi  Lincoln,  George  Moor,  Silas  Bai- 
ley, Jonathan  Gleason  of  Worcester,  were  entered 
for  exhibition  only,  and  the  committee  cheerfully 
awarded  them  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  the  in- 
terest which  they  have  thus  gratuitously  given  to  the 
show. 

Of  the  ten  milch  cows  offered  for  premium,  the 
committee  are  sorry  to  state,  that,  there  were  five  un 
accompanied  with  the  certificates  of  the  product  of 
milk  and  butter,  absolutely  required  by  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  trustees;  and  in  awarding  the  premiums 
the  conunittee  were  obliged  to  lay  them  out  of  the 
case.  These  were  fine  animals  and  under  different 
circumstances  would  have  had  strong  claims  on  the 
bounty  of  the  society:  they  belonged  to  Chester  Morse 
of  Southbrldge,  Elisha  Flagg,  W  illard  Brown,  Daniel 
Goulding  of  Worcester,  and  Samuel  Daman  of  Hul- 
den. 

The  cows  accompanied  with  certificates  satisfacto- 
rily correct,  were  those  of  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  Na- 
thaniel Stowell  and  Joel  Marble,  Jona'han  Knight, 
Ephraim  Child  of  Wurcesttr,  Wm.  Eager  of  North- 
borough. 

For  the  best  milch  cow  not  less  than  four  years  old, 
and  from  a  stock  of  not  less  than  five  cows,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  society's  first  premium  of  $15, 
to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Eager,  for  his  red  coWj  1-8 
Durham  breed. 

The  second  premium  of  $10  to  Mr.  Eaton. 

The  third  premium  of  $8  to  Messrs.  Stowell  and 
Marble. 

The  fourth  premium  of  $6  to  Mr.  Knight, 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  commend  to  the 
special  and  favorable  regard  of  the  society,  the  in- 
terests of  the  dairy  and  the  dairyman.  They  need 
not  say  that  good  butter  and  cheese  are  necessary  for 
good  living — they  are  rather  necessary  in  order  to 
live  at  all.  Come  what  may,  we  must  have  these 
articles— and  that  too  fresh  from  the  dairy.  We  may 
import  almost  every  thing,  but  save  us  from  imported 
butter  and  cheese.     The  dairy  too,  is  worthy  of  the 


fiist  consideration,  as  a  source  of  unfailing  income  to 
the  fanner.  Your  committee  believe  that  there  is  no 
class  of  agriculturists  in  the  county,  whose  thrift  is 
so  marked  and  sure  as  that  of  (he  dairyman  of  Barre, 
New  Brainlree,  Westboro,'  and  other  grazing  towns. 
Their  farms  are  a  source  of  income  of  two,  four,  and 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  nothing  but  a  policy 
which  would  depopulate  the  commonwealth,  can  de- 
prive them  of  their  well  deserved  living. 

Ika    B,tRTON, 

LovETT  Peters, 
Daniel  Bacon. 


(From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
Account  of  the  OtaheiteanMfthodof  Prepar- 
ing the  Arrow-root. 

Lima,  Dec.  23,  1831. 
Sir, — By  this  I  trust  you  have  received  my  letter 
of  August  last,  which  will  inform  you  of  my  having 
crossed  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Since  then,! 
have  learned  from  Dr.  Hooker  that  he  has  published  a 
description  of  the  route  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks;  I  shall 
therefore  reserve  what  I  intended  to  send  you  on  that 
subject,  till  I  receive  Dr.  Hooker's  publication.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  Otaheitean 
method  of  preparing  the  arrow-root  of  commerce,  as 

1  witnessed  it  performed  in  that  island;  hoping  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
persons  in  Great  Britain  connected  with  those  islands, 
and  be  a  means  of  establishing  a  more  direct  inter- 
course with  the  inhabitants. 

The  root  (Tacca  pinnatifida,  Lin.  Ency.  of  Plants, 
p.  256,  fig.  4321,  the  pea  of  the  natives)  grows  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  all  the  islands  which  we  visited, 
viz,  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Huaheine,  Raiatea,  and  Otaha. 
Its  favorite  situation  is  on  the  sides  and  ridges  of  the 
hills  which  rise  directly  from  the  sea,  and  which  are 
generally  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  on  a  red  sandy 
loam.  The  root  is  round,  white,  smooth,  full  of  eyes 
like  a  potato,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
flower-stem  rises  directly  from  the  root,  simple;  from 

2  to  4  feet  in  height,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  bear- 
ing its  flowers  in  a  loose  simple  umbel  on  the  summit; 
and  when  large  and  full  blown,  it  presents  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  appearance.  The  leaf  is  large,  tri-pinna- 
tifid,  segments  acute,  of  a  rich  shining  green:  it  is 
subject  to  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  segments, 
some  leaves  being  mach  more  cut,  and  having  the  seg- 
ments narrower,  than  others.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  roots  is  collected,  they  are  taken  to  a 
running  stream,  or  to  the  sea-beach,  and  washed;  the 
outer  skin  is  carefully  scraped  off  at  the  same  time  with 
a  shell,  and  those  who  are  particular  in  the  preparation 
scrape  out  even  the  eyes.  The  root  is  then  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  by  rubbing  it  up  and  down  a  kind  of  rasp, 
made  as  follows:  a  piece  of  board  about  3  inches  wide 
and  12  feet  long  is  procured,  upon  which  some  coarse 
twine,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  husk,  is 
tightly  and  regularly  wound,  and  which  affords  an 
admirable  substitute  for  a  coarse  rasp.  The  pulp, 
when  prepared,  is  washed  first  with  salt  or  sea  water, 
through  a  sieve  made  of  the  fibrous  web  which  pro- 
tects the  young  frond  of  the  cocoa  nut  palm;  and  the 
starch,  or  arrow  root,  being  carried  through  with  the 
water,  is  received  in  a  wooden  trough  made  like  the 
small  canoes  used  by  the  natives.  The  starch  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  for  a  few  days;  the  water  is  then  strain- 
ed, or,  more  properly  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  re 
washed  with  fresh  or  river  water.  This  washing  is 
repeated  three  times  in  spring  water;  after  which  the 
deposit  is  made  into  balls  of  about  7  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  this  state  dried  in  the  sun  for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours.  The  balls  are  then  broken,  and 
the  powder  spread  for  some  days  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
after  which  it  is  carefully  wrapped  in  tapa  (the  native 
cloth,)  and  put  into  baskets,  and  hung  up  in  the  houses. 
The  natural  indolence  of  the  people  is  so  great,  and 
their  avarice  such,  that  but  few  of  them  will  give  the 
arrow-root  sufficient  time  to  dry,  if  they  have  an  op- 


portunity of  parting  with  it — which  I  suspect  was  the 
case  with  that  sent  to  England  some  lew  years  back 
by  the  missionaries.  So  abundant  is  the  mot.  that 
several  tons  might  be  |>rcpared  annually  by  proper 
management;  as  it  is,  there  is  a  considerable  (juantity 
prepared:  it  being  not  only  eaten  by  the  natives  and 
strangers  on  the  island,  but  also  by  the  crews  of  the 
vessels  that  touch  there. 

At  present,  when  tlie  roots  are  taken  up,  the  only 
precaution  used  to  secure  a  crop  the  following  year  is 
to  throw  the  smaller  roots  back  into  the  holes  from 
which  they  were  taken,  and  to  leave  Ihein  to  chance. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  proper  care  and  cultiva- 
tion, any  quantity  might  be  produced.  When  we 
visited  the  island,  we  purchased  the  prepared  arrow- 
root, at  2c/.  per  lb.  and  a  missionary  there  informed  us, 
that  he  would  engage  to  procure  any  given  quantity  at 
three-fourths  that  sum  per  pound,  which  is,  I  believe, 
much  less  than  it  can  be  purchased  at,  either  in  the 
East  or  the  West  Indies.  Its  quality  is  excellent — I 
should  say  equal  to  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  far 
superior  to  that  of  Chile,  with  which  I  have,  since 
my  return, had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it.  Though 
there  are  at  present  many  English  and  North  Ameri- 
ca.is  upon  the  island,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  but  few 
of  them  have  set  the  natives  the  exainple  of  industry 
that  might  have  been  expected;  even  the  missionaries 
themselves  are  still  backward  in  that  respect. 

As  I  am  likely  to  remain  some  years  longer  in 
Peru,  1  have  deferred  sending  you  any  remarks  on 
the  stale  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  that  coun- 
try, till  I  become  better  acquainted  wiih  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants;  but  as  1  am  now  in 
possession  of  a  property  of  about  fifty  acres,  which  I 
am  working,  and  in  which  I  have  all  the  fruits  com- 
mon to  the  country,  I  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  fur- 
nish you  with  something  novel  and  interesting  re- 
specting it. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  Andrew  Mathews. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BEES. 
Mr.  Editor:  Sweden,  Jfov.  18S2. 

I  noticed  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  a  communication 
[copied  into  this  paper,  p  262, of  the  current  volume] 
respecting  the  bee-moth,  which  I  think  incorrect. 
As  the  raising  of  bees  is  of  much  importance,  I  think 
that  any  information  rcsultmg  from  experience  will  be 
acceptable,  to  your  readers,  and  therefore  I  will  give 
my  method  of  treatment. 

Until  experience  had  taught  me  better,  I  allowed 
my  hives  to  be  placed  upon  a  board,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice with  my  neighbors.  By  this  treatment  I  lost  se- 
veral swarms,  and  others  received  much  injury;  for, 
unless  the  hive  is  nicely  fitted  to  the  board,  the  moth 
will  deposit  her  eggs  under  the  edge  of  the  hive,  and 
when  they  hatch,  the  worms  are  so  very  small  that 
they  will  crawl  into  the  hive  during  the  night  lime, 
unperceived  by  the  bees;  and  after  they  have  located 
themselves,  and  spun  a  few  webs  over  their  habita- 
tion, they  are  seldom  driven  from  it  by  the  original 
proprietors. 

For  five  or  six  years  past,  my  practice  has  been  to 
support  my  hives  upon  small  blocks  or  nails  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  shall  prevent  its 
coming  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  board.  The 
result  of  this  practice  has  been  favorable,  for  I  have 
not  had  a  swarm  injured  in  the  least  by  the  moth  since 
I  adopted  it.  I  suspect  that  the  hive  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  A^DRF,ws  was  one  in  which  the  egg  of  the  moth 
had  been  deposited  previous  to  its  being  elevated.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  others  who  have  paid  attention  to 
bees  will  give  the  results  of  their  different  experi- 
ments, whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  that  the 
most  profitable  method  may  be  adopted.  W. 


The  vineyards  of  Mr.  A.  Geiger,  of  Lexington  dis- 
trict, S.  C  have  produced  the  present  season  upwards 
of  6500  gallons  of  wine,  from  the  Bland  Virginia  and 
Madeira  grapes. 
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THE  MARYLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
for  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  Garden- 
ing and  the  promotion  of  Horticultural  Science  in  the 
Slate  of  Mar}'land,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment 
of  those  important  objects,  have  determined  on  having 
an  EXHIBITION  01"  PLANTS,  &c.  after  the  manner 
of  other  Horticultural  Societies.  They,  therefore,  give 
notice,  that  they  will  cause  to  be  held  an  Exhibition  of 
Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Culinary  Vegetables,  &c.  &«. 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
days  of  the  month  of  June,  1833.  Further,  as  an  en- 
couragement, they  have  resolved  to  offer  three  premi- 
ums, to  be  awai  ded  to  the  three  most  deserving  objects 
exhibited: 

The  first  premium  will  be  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  of 
the  value  of  $12. 

The  second  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  value  JS. 

The  third  a  silver  medal,  value  J5. 

The  premiums  to  be  handsomely  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Society,  &c.  &c. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  address,  (post 
paid,)  H.  F.  DICKEHUT, 

Chairmnn  Commillee  of  .flrrangcmenls,  Ballimore. 

ICP"  Editors  of  papers,  thioughout  the  State,  are  re- 
quested to  give  the  above  a  few  insertions. 

January  4. 

Prices  Current  in  JYew  Vork,  December  29. 
Beesioax,  yellow,  18  o  20.  Co((on,  New  Orleans,  .11 
o  13;  Upland,  .lOJ  a.llj;  Alabama,  .11  n  .12^.  Cntlon 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .2 1  J;  Flax,  .13  n  .14^.  Flnx, 
American,  1.  a  .8.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean,  — o  13.25; 
rough,  12.50  o  I2.37i.  Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.00o6.12; 

Canal,  6.18  a  G.43;  Bait.    How'd  st.  6.62  a  ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6.15  a ;  country,  6.06  a  6.12;  Alcxand'a, 

6.37   a  6.50;  Fredricks'g,  6.00  a ;   Peters'g,  new, 

6.00  a  6.12;  Rye  flour,  4.18  a  4.25;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  hhd.  11.50  a .     Grain,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Vir.  1.23  a  1.30;  Rye,  North,  .85  a 

.88;  Corn,  Yel.    North,  .80  o  .90;    Barley,  .—  a    75;" 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  52;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  o ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Prorisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.00  a  14.25,  prime,  lI.25o 

11.76;  Lard,  .9  a  .111. 

SPLENDID  PEONIES. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Onice  and  Seed  Store,  a  few  of  the  POPPY  FLOWER- 
ING TREE  P;T;oNY,  (Pajony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Pa3ony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  (he  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  psony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  flowers.'  " — Prince's  Tr«a- 
lise  on  Horlicnitme.  Of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
arc  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  paony,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  $5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  paeony  52. 50  each. 


FLOWKR  SEEDS. 
The  subscriber  has  now  his  assortment  of  Flower 
Seeds  ready  for  his  customers,  and  will  be  happy  to 
receive  their  orders.  A  printed  list  of  them  is  just 
completed,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  shall 
request  it  by  letter  (postage  paid)  or  otherwise.  These 
seeds  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  1932,  In  the  garden  of 
this  establishment,  and  are  known  to  be  from  very  su- 
perior flowers.  I  have  several  books  also  on  floricul- 
ture, which  are  named  in  the  Flower  Seed  Catalogue 
above  referred  to.  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


"SHAKER  GARDEN  SEEDS." 

The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  celebraled  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  He  has  this  day  received  direct  from  the  So- 
ciety, 14  boxes,  each  comprising  an  assortment,  more 
or  less  extensive  according  to  its  size.  Of  these  a 
part  are  small  " Familij  boxes,"  containing  a  quantity 
suitable  for  a  common  garden,  with  a  list  of  contents 
annexed.  The  character  of  these  seeds  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  recommendation.  Apply  at  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  Oflice  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
vert-street.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


JVIOUBRAY  ON  POUJ.TRY. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store.  "A  Treatise  on  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Fattening,  all  kinds  of  Poultry,  Cows, 
Swine,  and  other  domestic  animals.  By  B.  Moubray, 
Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  with 
such  abridgements,  and  additions,  as,  it  was  conceived, 
would  render  it  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
common  course  of  culture,  in  the  United  States.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer." — Price,  75  cents. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOuRE,  offer  for  sale  a  variely  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  §27.  14  inch 
at  §45.  16inchat$i5.  20  inch  at  $76.  The  small- 
est (price  $i7)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  nie  thus,  under  dale  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting-  Knife  answers  well.  1  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  1  think  the  instrument  well  deserves   the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &.  Moore,  Bait.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  sell-feeding  boxes  at  ^20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $7.60,  and  smaller  size  at  JS. 

CORN  SHELI.ERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN   SEEDS. 


BALTIMOai!   PEICES   CUaREWT. 


RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Oflice  and  Seed 
Store  Price,  I24  cents  each;  $1.26  per  dozen;  or  $3 
per  hundred.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
SI  ORE. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  JVo.  36  west  Pralt-st  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Rag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  P.tpcr 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
with  wrought  and  cast  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  the  piece  or  by  the  ton,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Threshing  Machines, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  Likewise  superior  Cast 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scythe  Snaths 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  &c. 
IC^^and  all  repairs  done  at  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  arc 
in  market  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  notso  exlensive  as  advertised  bysome, 
but  such  as  I  shall  offer  for  sale  may  be  relied  on  as 
genuine.  The  following  I  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  York  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  latter  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 


Baltimore  Market. — After  a  careful  ini|uiryinto 
Ihe  state  of  the  market  we  are  unable  to  discern  any 
important  variation  in  our  staple  products.  Flour, 
both  from  wagons  and  stores,  remains  the  same  as  last 
week.  A  slight  advance  will  be  noticed  in  corn  and 
oats.     Corn  fed  family  pork  continues  to  sell  at  ^5. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  6.00;  do. 
•;rouiid  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and' 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a  20.00. —Fine  yellow 

18.00a  26.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   8.(^0.     The  inspec- 

tionsof  the  week  comprise  203  hhds.  Md.;  27  hbds. 
Ohio;  and  7  hhds.  Ken  — total  238  hhds. 

Floor— best  wh:tc  wheat  family  ,$6.75  a  7.25;  supe' 

Howard-street,  5.624  « i  city    mills,  5.50  a  • ; 

city  mills  extra  5. 62i  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl   3.S0;_ 

GRAiN,best  red  wheal.  I.!0nl.l3;    white  do  1. 16  a  1.20; 

—Corn,  white,  57  a  58,  yellow, 58  n  59; Ryk,  72  0  73 

—Oats,  42  a   43— Blans,  76   o  80  — Peas,  66  a  70— 

Clover-seed  a Timotht,  —  a Or. 

■HAP"    (iRAss  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGras* 

2.0Ca2.50— Herd's,  75  a  S7i-Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb.— 
Barlky.-Flaxsk.ei  1.50  nl.62-CoTToN.Va.l0nI2i-Lou 
:2rt  14-Alab.  I0<i.l3— Tenn.  .  lOn.  12i;  N.Car.  10a  124 
Upland  10  a  LJ-Whisket.  hhds.  Ut  i.SSi, — ;  inbbis 

32^  >i  34 Wool,  H'aslied,  Prime  01  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  26 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;  quarter  do  16  a  IS;  common,  16  0  IS 
HtMr,  Russia, ton  ,$200  a  210,  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7c  lb.  watei-rolted,  7  a  Sc. — Feathers,  37i  a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, (I  5.374,  ground,  1.60a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

(ug  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  SO. On ;  bar  Sns.perton, 
75.00  a  35. 00 — I'rime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4  60  a  5.60— 
Oak  wood.  4.00  n  4.60;  Hickory,  5  50  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.28 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  American  Silk;  Account  of  an  Agricultu- 
ral Excursion  undertaken  during  the  Spring  of  1832, 
by  John  D.  Legare,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Agricultu. 
rist,  concluded — On  the  Importance  of  Manure — On 
the  Importance  of  Draining  Wet  Lands  as  connected 
with  Agricultural  Improvements — Expense  and  Profit 
of  Raising  Clover  Seed— To  raise  three  Crops  from 
once  Ploughing,  viz:  Turnips,  Rye,  and  Hay — Farmers 
should  keep  an  Account  of  Profit  and  Loss— Great  Po- 
tatoes—Comparative value  ol  Mangold  Murtzel — Chest 
— The  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  Hibbert 
and  Buisl,  Exotic  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Philadel- 
phia, Notice  of— Taking  up  and  Transporting  Trees  in- 
tended for  Transplanting— Removing  Plants — Floral 
Beauty  of  the  Prairies— Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Milch  Cows  and  Fat  Cattle  at  the  Worcester  Cattle 
Show — Otaheitean  Method  of  Preparing  the  Arrow 
Root — Raising  Bees,  Bee-moth — Prices  Current  of 
Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Mar> 
kets — Advertissments. 


GENERAL 
Agricnitural  and  Horticnltural  Estalilishmentt 

COMI'UlSlNG, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  (jlfice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^y-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &.c. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  lor  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

2:^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  lh» 
proprielor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  January  II,  1833. 


Manurk.— Common  stable  manure  is  composed  ot 
fertilizing  sails  and  vegeiable  fibre.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pariicularise  tlie  difterenl  elements  of  these 
sails;  for  onr  pr^enl  purpose  it  i:i  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  llie  loud  of  tlie  pant? — in  oilier  words 
to  them  is  owing  il.e  lichness  of  the  soil  which  has 
been  manured,  and  tliat  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
volatile.  For  instance,  if  a  quantity  of  stable  ma- 
nure be  placed  in  a  leach,  and  water  passed  ihrcnigh 
it  in  the  manner  of  oblaining  ley  from  ashes,  all  uf 
the  tVriilizing  mailer  of  the  manure  will  be  dissolved 
by  tiic  water,  and  pass  «fl'  with  it  into  the  receiver. 
This  Ky  thrown  upon  the  soil  with  a  watering  pui 
will  enrich  it  just  as  much  as  if  the  manure  itself 
were  spread  on'it.  It  is  true  the  vegetable  fibre  of 
the  manure,  which  is  neither  inore  nor  less  than  the 
woody  fiure  of  the  hay,  straw,  skin  of  grain,  &.c.  of 
which  the  food  of  the  animals  was  composed,  does  act 
beneficially  in  the  soil  in  two  ways:  It  loosens  stitt" 
soils,  and  by  its  gradual  decomposition  adds  to  all 
soils  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  but  this  is  c(jin- 
paralively  of  much  less  importance  than  the  fertiliz- 
ing salts.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  after  very  careful 
experiments  on  this  subject,  concludes  that  the  fer- 
tilizing matter  of  manure  is  mostly  dissipated  by  fer- 
mentation. He  collected  the  vapor  evolved  from  a 
mass  uf  fermenting  horse  dung,  condensed  it  into  a 
liquid,  and  applied  it  to  a  grass  plot,  and  i'ound  it  to 
produce  all  of  the  fertilizing  efTecls  of  the  manure. 
Isow  if  the  above  be  a  correct  view  of  ihe  nature  of 
stable  manure,  and  for  ourselves  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it,  as  it  is  the  result  of  our  e.xpeii- 
ence,  as  well  as  of  our  reasoning,  it  is  perfectly  obvi- 
O'lS,  that  the  common  practice  of  allowing  stable  ma- 
nure to  lie  in  large  heaps  to  ferment— to  rot,  as  it  is 
commonly  called— is  very  bad  economy;  much  of  its 
valuable  properties  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Of  this 
any  person  may  satisfy  himself  by  standing  near  a 
pile  of  hut  stable  manure  a  minute  or  two — if  he 
smells  it  he  may  be  sure  that  a  part  of  its  substance 
is  wasting  in  the  air — the  peculiar  odor  thus  smelt, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ferlilizing  salts  of 
the  manure  Hying  off. 

Tlierej'ore,  stable  manure  should  be  kept  in  vaults, 
under  barns,  or  in  pits  under  sheds,  or  covered  with 
a  coat  of  foil  tu  absorb  the  tails,  or  spread  and  plough- 
ed in  before  a  high  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place. 
We  are  aware  that  many  suppose  it  necessary  to 
let  the  manure  rot  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
large  quantity  of  straw  and  other  vegetable  matter 
mixed  in  the  manure  by  "litieriiig"  the  horses.  But 
they  may  be  assured  they  lose  more  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  fertilizing  salts,  than  they  gain  by  the  vege- 
table matter  obtained  from  the  decomposed  straw  and 
other  litter. 

But  the  worst  mismanagement  of  manure,  and 
that  which  is  by  far  the  most  general,  is  the  exposure 
of  it  to  washing  rains.  It  is  a  matter  of  every  day's 
observation  to  the  writer  to  sec  our  market  gardeners 
carting  out  stable  njanure  to  the  skirts  of  the  city  and 
dropping  it  on  vacant  lots — there  letting  it  lie  for 
weeks.  We  have  seen  rivulels  of  black  liquid  run- 
ning down  the  glitters  from  these  piles  of  njanure — 
bearing  off  the  very  mailer  which  the  industrious  gar- 
dener had  worked  so  hard  to  collect,  and  paid  so 
much  to  obtain,  and  leaving  him  nothing  but  the 
bleached  remains.  Would  any  man  leave  his  salt  or 
his  sugar  exposed  to  a  shower  of  rain?  Why  not? 
Because  it  would  be  dissolved,  and  thus  lost!  Then 
why  expose  his  pile  of  manure  tu  the  same  casualty? 
It  is  of  the  same  nature;  and  is  it  not  of  equal  value? 
Farmers  almost  universally  throw  their  manure  out 
of  the  stable,  through  a  convenient  window.  There 
it  lies  in  a  pile  against  the  side  of  the  stable,  till 
wanted  to  spread  on  the  ground.     Every  rain  washes 
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all  the  sullsdown  the  lull,  or  into  the  neigliboring  soil 
where  they  nro  nut  wanted,  being  already  too  rich  by 
previous  washings  for  any  thing  to  grow  on  them. 
Mow  this  should  not  be.  There  sh<iuld  be  a  cellar 
either  under  the  stable,  or  outt-ide  of  it  under  a  close 
shed,  into  which  the  manuie  "should  be  thrown,  and 
into  which  all  the  urine  should  be  conducted  by  pro- 
per drains.  Thus  would  all  the  manure  be  saved, 
and  thus  every  farmer  would  be  able  to  cart  out  three 
loads  of  real  manure,  for  one  under  the  old  system. 


THE  M.\RYLAND  IIOltTICUI.TURAI,  SOCIETY, 
for  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  Garden- 
ing and  the  promotion  of  ll<irlicultural  Science  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment 
of  thusc  important  objects,  have  determined  on  having 
an  EXHIBITION  01'  PL.ANTS,  &c.  after  the  manner 
of  other  Horticultural  Societies.  They,  therefore,  give 
notice,  that  they  will  cause  to  be  held  an  Exhibition  of 
Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Culinary  Vegetables,  &c.  &e. 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  "eleventh  and  twelfth 
days  of  the  month  of  June,  1833.  Further,  as  an  en- 
courngcment,  they  have  resolved  to  oH'er  three  premi- 
ums, to  be  awaided  to  the  three  most  deserving  objects 
exhibited: 

The  first  premium  will  be  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  of 
the  value  of  $12. 

The  second  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  value  $8. 

The  third  a  silver  medal,  value  $5. 

The  premiums  to  be  handsomely  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Society,  &c.  fac. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  address,  (post 
paid,)  II,  F.   IJICKEHUT, 

Chairman  Commitlee  of  .Arrangements,  LaUimore_ 


branily,  inaile  of  the  first  gleanings,  took  twenty-one 
pounds  of  sugar  to  make  Iho  must  suspend  an  egg  on 
its  side.  But  a  barrel  made  of  later  gleanings  loidc 
but  seven  ])ound&  ui  sugar,  liis  method  of  gleaning 
the  grapes  was  simply  this.  A  sheet  was  suspended 
undernc.ith  and  Ihe  frame  above  was  shaken  with  a 
forked  slick,  when  all  the  ri|ie  grapes  descended — 
and  so  repealed  the  process  as  others  ripened.  Ho 
made  the  wine  by  mashing  the  grapes  by  hand  or 
otherwise, putting  them  in  a  sack  made  of  cotton  bagging 
and  then  pressing  ;:s  for  cider.  He  mentioned  he  had 
safely  sent  the  grapes  to  friends  in  Washington  city, 
and  other  distant  places,  in  boxes  after  they  were 
picked  from  the  vines  by  hand.  But  1  am  becoming 
tedious  and  must  close.  Yours,  with  great  respect 
and  esteem,  Sidney  VVei.ler. 


SCUPPERNONG   GRAPES   AND  WINE. 

Brinkleyville,  Halifax   County,  (.A*.  C.)  ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Jan.  \st,  1833.      J 

The  Scuppernong  does  not  succeed  in  attempts  to 
propagate  it  by  cuttings.  But  is  easily  cultivated  by 
layers  as  well  as  by  grafing.  At  different  times  in 
the  summer,  as  collateral  branches  extend  themselves, 
they  are  buried  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  the  outer  end  above,  and  in  the  fall 
they  are  found  to  have  fine  roots.  Separated  from  the 
parent  slock,  and  properly  transplanted  with  one  or 
two  eyes  above  ground,  and  they  will  grow  and 
flourish  without  fail.  Of  several  hundred  I  planted 
last  year  for  myself  and  governor  Burton,  very  lew 
failed,  and  that  few  I  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
of  planting  them  too  deep  or  not  making  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  sinking  of  the  ground.  Many  grew 
the  past  season  higher  than  tlie  stakes,  or  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  grapes  have  began  ripening  with 
me  the  last  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September, 
and  different  sets  eonlinued  ripening  till  some  time  in 
October.  This  circumstance  presents  the  query  to 
me  how  far  north  this  grape  would  generally  ripen? 
Experience  alone  can  ascertain. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  gentleman, 
from  the  lower  part  of  this  state,  or  the  native  place 
of  the  Scuppernong,  that  the  following  is  the  general 
method  of  making  the  Scuppernong  wine.  After 
mashing  and  pressing  the  grapes,  they  strain  the  juice 
through  two  or  three  (voollen  blankets,  and  put  it  in  a 
clean  new  cask  with  one-seventh  of  brandy,  and  let 
stand  without  further  process.  But  doubtless  the 
best  wine  of  this  kind  as  well  as  others  is  made  with- 
out spirits. 

About  two  years  since,  I  visited  capt.  Barlingham, 
near  Louisburg,  (N.  C.)  having  understood  he  had 
cultivated  the  Scuppernong  with  great  success.  He 
showed  me  twelve  vines,  ixtending  over  aouarterof 
an  acre,  suspended  on  lath  or  scantling,  over  frames, 
supported  by  posts  about  eight  feet  high,  from  which 
the  year  preceding  he  had  made  five  hundred  gal- 
lons of  wine,  (worth  as  many  dollars)  besides  having 
abundance  of  fruit  from  the  same  vines,  for  himself 
and  neighbors.  Some  barrels  he  had  made  with,  and 
some   without   spirits.     One  barrel  saved   without 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,   December  I,  1832. 

Our  cotton  market  this  week,  though  tolerably 
steady,  has  been  quiet  throughout,  and  Ihe  sales, 
taken  altogether,  are  moderate.  The  trade  continues 
10  buy  sparingly,  and  though  generally  holders  have 
nul  pressed  their  cottons  on  the  maikel,  I-Sth  of  a 
penny  per  lb.  here  and  there  has  been  conceded  to  the 
buyers  fur  the  purpose  of  effecting  sales. 

The  uncertainty  attending  the  affairs  of  Holland 
still  operates  against  us;  besides  which  the  late  ao- 
counls  from  the  United  States  lead  us  to  expect  a 
larger  supply  of  cotton,  for  the  nest  few  weeks,  than 
previously  calculated  upon. 

The  entire  import  of  cotton  into  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  since  the  1st  of  January,  amount  to  827,500 
bales,  against  861,000  received  during  the  same  time 
last  year;  and  of  American  the  supply  has  been 
597,000  against  577,000  bales,  the  quantity  received 
within  the  same  in  1831.  The  stock  of  American 
cotton  in  this  poit  is  pretty  similar  in  amount  to  the 
stock  on  hand  this  lime  last  year,  and  the  piices  of 
Upland  range  from  64  a  7i!,  against  4  7-8  a  6d,  the 
current  prices  on  the  1st  Dec.  I83I. 

The  chief  sales  making  in  Uplands  and  Mobile  are 
from  6  5  8  a  7;  in  Orleans  from  5  7-8  a  74;  and  in 
Tennessee  from  6  3-8  a  6  5-8.  The  sales  of  the 
week  (as  relumed  by  the  Brokers)  were  10,360  bales; 
90  S.  Island  1  H  a  14^.;  4030  Upland  7  3-8  a  7  5-8, 
3i  at  7d;  1760  Orleans  63  a  8i;  1730  Tennessee, 
Sic.  64  a  74;  5000  Pernambuco  Si  a  9^;  750  Bahia, 
&c.  7i  a  8.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  about  2000 
bales  more  were  sold,  for  which  returns  were  not 
made. 

Of  tar,  1000  bbls.  have  been  sold  at  12s6dal28 
9d,  and  4300  bbls  turpentine  at  12s  a  12s  Id  per 
cwt.  Of  old  New  York  flaxseed,  150  hhds.  have 
gone  off  at  70s  a  72s  6d  per  hhd.  Our  corn  market 
yesterday  was  not  brisk,  but  prices  tolerably  steady. 
We  quote  sour  flour  in  bond  at  15  a  17s,  and  sweet 
for  export,  21  a  24s  per  bbl. 

Monday,  Dec.  3d. — The  sales  of  cotton,  Saturday 
and  to-day,  amount  to  5300  bags. 

Dec.  ith — At  this  morning's  market  an  advance  of 
Id  bu   on  wheat  was  established. 

Corn  Exclmnge — London,  Dec.  4. — There  was  a 
good  supply  of  wheat  to  day,  from  Kent  and  Esse-V, 
but  scarcely  any  from  the  Suffolk  coast.  Early  in 
the  morning,  a  few  of  the  finest  runs  were  taken  off 
by  the  millers  at  an  advance  of  2s  per  qr.  above  Ihe 
quotations  of  this  day  se'niglit.in  expectation  of  orders 
for  purchasing  for  Yorkshire  when  the  frost  came  in- 
but  no  demand  of  that  kind  took  place,  and  trade  be- 
came exceedingly  heavy;  nor  could  any  further  pro- 
gress be  made  in  sales  at  any  improvement  on  the 
terms  of  last  Monday,  except  for  a  few  superior  pick- 
ed samples,  which  told  Is  per  qr.  higher.  New  fo- 
reign wheat  is  Is  per  qr.  higher,  but  did  not  go  off 
freely  at  that  advance.  It  is  still  unsettled  whether 
flour  shall  or  shall  not  be  at  an  advance  of  5s  per  sack. 
The  actual  advance  realised  is  2s  per  sack,  making 
the  selling  price  50s  for  town  made,  instead  of  the 
I  nominal  price. 
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AGHXCUIiTURS- 


(From  Ihe  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE   CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

Charleston,  Oct.  10,  18S2. 
The  queries  put  to  rice  planters  by  your  correspon- 
dent, "ciift  Observer,"  are  buth  numerous  and  impor- 
tant; too  much  so,  to  be  answered  as  concisely  as  they 
have  been  propounded:  he  is  not  disposed  to  skim 
lightly  over  the  subject;  he  is  evidently  a  practical 
man,  and  I  will,  with  your  permission  endeavor  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  order  they  assume  in  the 
.Agriculturist. 

1.  Is  it  not  observable  on  drawing  off  the  water 
after  each  flowing  of  their  fields  from  tide  water,  that 
a  considerable  deposit  of  mud  remains  on  the  surface 
of  the  field? 

2.  Whether  the  mud  is  not  considered Jertilizing 
and  advantageous  to  the  field? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  the  fertilizing  quality  of 
Ihe  mud;  it  is  a  truism  to  which  every  man  residing 
on  a  river,  must  unhesitatingly  give  his  assent,  but 
the  reason  or  rationale  of  the  thing  is  seldom  adverted 
to.  The  mud  found  in  our  ditches,  consists  of  depo- 
sits from  the  river  water,  during  the  flowing  of  our 
fields,  or  of  soil  washed  from  the  surfaces  of  the  land 
and  the  sides  of  the  banks.  That  from  the  rive--  water 
must  fertilize  the  fields  on  which  it  is  deposited,  be- 
cause it  is,  in  fact,  virgin  soil.  'I'hat  which  is  wash- 
ed from  the  banks  consists  of  soil,  which  originally 
came  from  the  ditches;  (when  newly  cut)  it  has  never 
been  cultivated,  and  of  course  contains  all  the  virtue 
and  freshness  of  new  land,  with  the  advantage  of  beino- 
entirely  pulverized.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  theory, 
and  must  be  received  with  caution;  grant  it,  and  I 
will  state  a  fact  woitha  dozen  such  theories.  The 
planters  (or  some  of  them  whom  I  know)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Georgetown,  raise  their  river  banks  by  cut- 
ting down  the  inner  river  margin,  and  this  dirt  thus 
removed,  they  replace  with  the  mud  thrown  from 
the  river  ditch  in  cleaning  it.  The  river  margin  of 
course,  (if  mud  improves  the  soil.)  is  the  richest  part 
of  the  field,  and  the  fact  is  so.  When  they  think  the 
average  crop  a  great  one,  it  is  common  to  hear  them 
say,  "the  body  of  the  field  is  as  good  as  the  river  mar- 
gin." 

■  3.  Whether  such  additions  of  mud  are  not  more  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  rice  fields  of  light  vegetable 
mold,  and  to  those  of  a  sandy  nature,  by  the  addi- 
tion and  mixture  of  loam  wi'h  sitch  light  soils? 

To  the  third  query,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
unqualified  assent.  I  do  not  think  the  addition  of 
mud  is  more  beneficial  to  light  than  to  clay  soils;  it 
improves  them  both  very  much.  To  the  light  vege- 
table mold,  it  adds  increased  luxuriance,  as  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  growth  of  blades,  depth  of  color,  additional 
height  of  stalk,  and  fulness  of  ear;  while,  to  the  stiff' 
and  compact  clay,  it  gives  looseness  and  facility  of 
working,  and  so  much  to  the  length  of  the  ear,  as  to 
be  perceptible  to  a  practised  eye  before  it  is  har- 
vested. 

4.  Whether  they  flow  their  fields  occasionally 
through  the  winter  with  the  especial  object  of  inter 
cepting  and  obtaining,  as  manij  as  possible,  of  such 
deposits  of  mud? 

A  few  years  since,  it  vpas  not  deemed  judicious  to 
flow  tlie  fields  during  the  winter,  especially  on  those 
rivers  where  salts  prevail  during  portions  of  the  year, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Myrick  forbade  it  on  tho^e 
plantations  which  he  managed  on  Cooper  river.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  the  land  was  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  salt,  that  the  water  did  not  destroy 
it,  but  only  kept  it  down,  and  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  attracted  it  to  the  surface  and  destroyed 
the  rice.  Like  many  other  theories  this  was  plausi- 
ble and  ingenious,  but  is  not  supported  by  facts.  The 
practice  is  now  almost  universal  to  flow  the  lands,  as 
soon  as  the  stubble  caYi  be  removed  either  by  burning 


or  hoeing  it  off,  and  the  quantity  of  deposit  is  very 
perceptible. 

5.  Jp'helher  floiving  the  fields  occasionally  with 
brackish  water  in  the  winter,  ivHl  not  improve  the 
soil  by  the  slight  addilion  of  salt  as  well  as  of  mud? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  fiflli  question  precisely. 
Salt  is  certainly  a  manure,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  fertility  of  some  of  our  best  lands  (as  for  instance, 
those  on  Cooper  river,)  results  very  much  from  the  salt 
which  occasionally  reaches  to  its  source  and  injures 
its  crops.  But  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  salt 
water  on  the  land,  with  the  view  of  enriching  it,  is 
by  no  means  so  certain.  The  late  General  Thomar: 
Pinckney,  (than  whom  I  know  no  higher  authority,) 
used  to  say,  that  salt  water  was  an  e.xcellent  manure, 
but  that  it  was  difficult  to  fi.ic  the  dose.  There  is 
more  in  this  remark  than  appears  at  first  sight.  If 
we  could  always  ascertain  how  salt  the  water  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  and  how  long  it  could  be  kept  on, 
without  injury,  then  we  might  with  propriety  use  it, 
but  until  these  circumstances  are  all  well  understood, 
it  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  hazardous  and  might 
endanger  the  succeeding  crop. 

6.  IVhelher  these  advantages  may  not  be  obtained 
simply  by  inslrucling  the  trunk-minder  to  flow  the 
field  at  every  full  and  new   moon,  and  to  draw  off 

the  water  after  one  week? 

To  the  sixth  question,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  instruct  the  trunk-minder  to  flow  the  fields 
at  the  full  and  new  moon,  and  then  to  draw  ofl"  the 
water  at  the  end  of  a  week;  this  will  not  be  effectual. 
The  water  deposits  its  sediment  in  about  twenty-four 
hours,  if  the  weather  is  calm,  and  of  course  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  in  that 
way.  The  better  plan  is  to  change  the  water  every 
day  or  two,  and  this  can  be  done  without  difficulty. 
If  the  door  is  hoisted  entirely  up,  much  of  the  deposit 
will  be  washed  out  by  the  rush  of  water,  but  if  it  be 
raised  two  or  three  holes,  it  will  be  sufficiently  high 
to  dry  the  field  in  three  tides,  unless  the  squares  are 
disproportioned  to  the  trunk.  The  holes  in  the  up- 
rights of  the  trunk  door  to  which  I  allude,  are  usually 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  we  are  often  compelled 
when  the  land  is  very  light  or  in  very  high  tilth,  to 
flow  our  crops  in  this  slow  and  deliberate  manner. 
If  we  mean  to  derive  all  the  advantages  from  this 
flowing,  which  can  be  obtained,  the  process  should  be 
continued  during  the  whole  winter.  To  this  plan  it 
has  been  (and  very  fairly  too)  objected  that  the  cross 
banks  and  river  banks  are  very  much  washed  and  in- 
jured, that  high  places  cannot  be  levelled,  nor  new 
ditches  cut,  nor  old  ones  cleaned  during  its  continu- 
ance. The  only  reply  I  can  make  to  this  is,  that  from 
the  middle  of  February,  when  we  usually  dry  the 
land,  to  the  last  of  March,  there  is  abundant  time  to 
accomplish  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground. 

7.  Will  flowing  the  fields  after  harvest  effectrudly 
sprout  and  rot  all  the  loose  ears  and  grains  of  rice  that 
may  have  fallen,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mixttire  of  red 
rice? 

No  rice  planter  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tage, not  to  say  necessity,  which  exists,  of  destroying 
volunteer  rice.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it 
from  the  crop  rice  during  the  hoeing,  the  trouble  and 
labor  of  stripping  it,  and  the  great  pecuniary  loss 
which  results  from  its  admixture  with  the  market 
rice,  all  combine  to  urge  upon  us  the  greatest  care  and 
atiention  to  this  subject.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, there  are  some  planters  who  take  little  heed  of 
volunteer  rice,  and  others  who  regret  its  existence, 
wiihout  attempting  to  eradicate  it,  until  the  land  be- 
comes so  entirely  polluted  as  to  set  all  remedy  at  defi- 
ance; while  some  few  even  boast  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  their  people  are  fed  upon  this  extra  crop, 
as  I  have  heard  it  termed.  1  recollect,  distinctly, 
seeing  one  field  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  volun- 
teer rice  occupying  the  whole  land,  and  another,  on 
the  same  plantation,  from  which  four  bushels  to  the 
acre  were  collected  previous  to  the  harvest,  and  all 


this  from  inattention  to  the  simple  precautions  requi- 
site to  guard  against  it,  w^hich  we  shall  presently  de- 
tail. For  several  years,  I  have  not  stripped  an  ear  of 
volunteer  rice,  except  on  the  sides  of  the  banks  where 
it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  water,  and  where  it  will  ne- 
cessarily be  slielli'd  while  the  people  are  carrying  it 
to  the  barn  yard.  But  to  proceed  to  the  reioedy.  So 
soon  as  the  rice  is  removed  from  a  square,  it  is  best  to 
glean  it  and  put  the  water  on,  taking  care  to  flow 
very  shallow,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  ojierate  upon 
the  grain.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  or  ten  days,  it 
will  be  sulficienlly  sprouted,  and  we  then  tuin  off  the 
water:  in  a  few  days  more,  green  .spots  will  show 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  we  are 
ihus  notified  that  it  is  time  to  destroy  this  unwelcome 
visiter.  A  deep  flowing  will  now  put  an  end  to  all 
that  has  sprouted,  or  rot  all  which  has  become  swollen, 
but  which  had  not  forced  its  way  through  the  ground. 
The  only  caution  that  I  think  necessary  to  urge 
particularly,  is,  _/?o!«  s'ifli(oi«.  It  is"  well  known  to 
every  rice  planter,  that  rice  will  not.  sprout  in  deep 
water,  and  that  it  will  remain  sound  at  a  given  depth 
for  an  indefinite  time.  This  subject  has  been  already 
touched  upon  by  one  of  your  contributors,  to  whose 
judgment  and  experience,  great  deference  is  due;  my 
allusion  is  to  Col.  Bryan,  who  is  so  anxious  on  this 
subject,  that  he  is  willing  to  flow  wiihout  gleaning, 
unless  it  can  be  done  immediately  after  the  harvest. 
This  I  have  never  been  compelled  to  do;  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  adopt  it,  rather  than  allow  Ihe  rice  to 
remain,  during  the  winter,  on  the  ground,  with  the 
chance  of  sprouting  it  in  the  spring,  previous  to  crop- 
ping lime. 

8.  Whether,  by  this  alternate  flowing  and  exposure, 
the  seed  of  different  grasses,  which  now  cause  so  much 
labor  to  keep  the  crops  clean,  would  not  be  sprouted 
and  rotted  as  surely  as  the  grains  of  scattered  7-ice? 

Our  rice  fields  are  infested  by  such  a  variety  of 
grasses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  them  all  by  any 
one  process;  some  wither  and  die  in  the  water,  while 
others  literally  flourish  and  thrive  when  apparently 
overwhehned  with  it;  much  of  it  however,  is  no  doubt 
sprouted  and  destroyed  by  the  flowing  noticed  in  my 
answer  to  Ihe  last  query;  yet  we  do  not  sprout  them 
as  certainly  as  we  do  the  rice.  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  any  attempt  lo  account  for  this,  though  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  reason,  at  once  simple  and  effi- 
cient, can  be  pointed  out.  The  seeds  of  most  of  the 
grasses  are  dropped  late  in  July  or  early  in  August, 
and  are  buried  deep  under  the  deposits  and  washings 
of  the  land,  while  the  rice  is  dropped  upon  the  surface, 
after  Ihe  water  has  been  run  off  with  a  view  to  the 
harvest.  The  rice  on  the  surface  is  of  course  expos- 
ed to  the  action  of  both  water  and  heat  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  grass  seed;  while  the  latter 
requires  more  heat  than  the  former  to  swell,  sprout, 
and  cause  it  to  vegetate.  It  is  thus  that  the  grass 
seed  is  left  in  the  ground,  while  the  shelled  rice  is 
sprouted,  rotted  and  deirojed.  In  order  lo  illustrate 
and  prove  my  position,  I  will  stale  a  case.  Suppose 
a  rice  field,  not  in  good  order,  was  planted  in  1832, 
and  treated  for  volunteer  rice,  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  with  success.  Now  if  this  field  is  planted  in 
1833,  and  not  attended  in  any  way,  ihe  rice,  though 
fairly  put  into  the  ground,  and  seen  fairly  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  will  be  overrun  by  grass  during; 
the  summer,  and  at  harvest-time  it  will  be  diflScuIt  to 
find  the  crop.  This  certainly  proves,  that  although 
the  shelled  rice  was  sprouted  by  overflowing,  the 
grass  seed  remained  uninjured,  and  required  the  vivi- 
fyins;  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  to  force  it  from  its 
liidinnr  place.  Trenching  with  Ihe  broad  hoe  and 
open-planling,  we  are  aware,  have  been  proposed  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  we  have  been  deprecating;  but. 
on  litrht  lands,  planting  without  covering,  is  attended 
with  much  and  serious  inconvenience,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  not  noticed  it  more  particularly.  There 
is  one  circumstance  I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  from 
which  I  have  derived  advantage,  and  which  1  strongly 
recommend   to  all  planters  who  suffer   much  from 
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grass.  If  Ihey  will  pass  iheir  sccJrice  over  a  liaml 
sieve,  the  i|uaiitily  of  grass  seed  oblaiiieil''  will  excite 
BStonislmient,  and  il  sliould  not  be  forgotten  how 
small  a  bulk  of  these  diminutive  seeds  will  plant  an 
acre,  and,  consequently,  how  much  of  il  we  sow  with 
our  rice. 

9.  li'helher  a  field,  sojiowed,  would  not  have  the 
stubble  stifficienttij  rotted  to  render  burning  wmeces- 
tary  in  the  sjiriuif'f 

Rice  stubble  "requires  much  lime,  moisture  and 
heal,  10  roi  ii;  a  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  unl.-ss  the  land  is  deeply  dug  and  the 
stubble  turned  entirely  in.  Even  this  will  not  always 
effect  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  thus  the  labor 
of  preparing  ihe  land  for  cultivation  is  n\uch  enhanc- 
ed. 1  once  bedded  several  acres  of  swamp  land, 
which  was  very  grassy,  with  the  stubble  on  it,  sup- 
posing thai  I  sluiuld  destroy  the  grSss,  rot  the  stub- 
ble, and  fertilize  the  soil  by  improving  its  tilth.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  beds  were  hauled  down,  the 
grass  was  certainly  injured,  and  the  soil  was  loosened, 
but  the  stubble  was  nut  rotted  as  i  expected,  and 
after  planting  and  flowing,  a  quantity  of  trash  was 
left  on  the  land.  Now,  this  trash  is  injurious  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  it  all  with 
one  or  two  flowings;  much  of  it  remains  in  and  on  the 
land  during  the  whole  season,  and  at  each  flowing 
produces  fermentation  and  acidity,  thus  rendering  it 
necessary  to  change  the  water  frequently.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  or  producer  of 
bugs,  which  infest  light  lands  so  much,  and  which 
often  compel  us  to  tlow  at  improper  seasons  and  limes. 
In  the  inland  swamp,  I  understand  the  case  to  be  dif- 
.  ferent; — but  I  will  not  touch  upon  this  subject,  as  you 
can  obtain  belter  information  from  those  wlio  cultivate 
them; — but,  for  the  correctness  of  the  views  here 
taken,  I  appeal  to  every  man  who  cultivates  a  mill- 
pond,  on  which  the  stubble  has  been  either  left  or 
turned  in. 

10.  IFlielher,  if  so  flowed  one  week,  and  exposed 
during  the  next  week,  atlernitely,  throiighmit  the 
winter,  the  soil  uould  not  be  sufficiently  soft  and  mel- 
low to  admit  of  trenching  and  plnUing  between  the 
rows  of  the  preceding  year,  without  the  necessity  of 
hoeing  the  whole  f  eld,  as  usual? 

That  our  river  lands  are  sufficiently  mellow  to  al- 
low of  our  trenching  and  planting  between  the  stub- 
ble of  the  preceding  crop,  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  as 
many  very  successful  planters  pursue  this  method 
altogether;  yet,  it  must  nut  be  concealed  that  it  has 
its  adversaries,  n^ho  urge  that  it  is  the  result  of  neces- 
sity with  those  who  do  it,  and  not  choice.  The  gen- 
tleman before  alluded  to  (Gol.  Bryan)  is  favorable  to 
this  mode  of  culture,  and  his  remarks  on  other  sub- 
jects are  so  judicious,  that  it  is  very  probable  he  is 
right  in  this.  My  own  impression  is,  on  this,  (as  on 
most  subjects,)  thut  truth  lies  in^ilie  middle.  In  stiff 
clay,  il  is  certainly  beneficial  to  dig  and  break  up  the 
land;  il  enables  the  water  to  percolate  more  freely  the 
soil,  and  facilitates  the  progress  of  the  rice  roots  in 
pursuit  of  food,  and  thus  enlarges  the  quantity  of 
grain  produced;  but  in  the  light,  black  lands,  the 
water  finds  its  way  very  rapidly  through  the  soil,  and 
the  rice  roots  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  their  search 
after  nourishment,  and,  therefore,  require  no  aid  from 
the  hoe.  In  addition  to  all  ihis,  my  conviction  is,  that 
the  healthy  appearance  of  our  rice,  and  the  hardness, 
which  enables  il  to  resist  the  pestle,  will  be  increased 
by  leaving  the  land  untouched  until  we  plant  it,  es- 
pecially if  we  keep  in  mind  that  in  this  way  we  ap- 
proach (as  near  as  loose  land  can)  to  the  stifT  clay  of 
the  inland,  which  produces  our  best  and  most  beauti- 
ful grain. 

1 1.  tyhether.  by  a  continuation  of  this  simple  pro- 
cess, the  produce  of  Ihe  field  may  not  be  increased 
from  fifty  to  seventy  or  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  with  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  size,  weight,  and 
quality  of  the  grain? 


'  .\bout  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent. 


In  order  lo  settle  this  question,  as  well  as  the  last, 
I  have  this  year  made  an  experiment,  by  planting 
four  adjoining  half  acres,  each  in  adiflerent  way,  and 
subjecting  Ihem  all  lo  ihe  same  treatment.  My  im- 
pressions, from  seeing  the  rico  in  the  field  and  in  the 
barn  yard,  are,  that  boih  the  quantity  is  increased  and 
the  quality  improved;  but  as  1  shall  soon  ascertain 
the  fact  by  measurement,  I  will  only  detain  you  to 
say,  that  ihe  result,  if  desired,  shall  be  given  lo  you 
at  a  future  period. 

1'2.  Whether  mm-e  acres  may  not  be  planted  to  the 
hanil,  or  much  time  saved  for  other  valuable  jmrposcs 
by  some  such  management'!' 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  the 
omission  of  digging  will  enable  us  to  plant  more  to 
the  hand  than  at  present.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  under  no  circumstance  can  wo  begin  to  plant  be- 
fore a  certain  period,  (say  the  10th  of  March,)  and 
we  must  not  forget,  that  early  in  May  the  old  rice 
will  want  the  hoe,  and  must  be  injured  if  it  is  not 
cleaned.  Now,  where  land  is  turned,  it  is  presumed 
to  be  chopped  and  ready  for  planting  by  the  '20th  of 
March,  so  that  it  is  evident  very  little  more  could  be 
planted  in  one  way  than  the  oilier.  The  time  gained 
is  in  the  winter,  and  not  in  the  cropping  season;  and 
this  time  can  be  devoted  to  a  variety  of  improvements 
on  the  high  land,  such  as  clearing  land,  making  ma- 
nure, &,c.  Stc.  &c.  but  not  to  the  swamp  crop.  Plant- 
ing largely  of  rice  to  the  hand  is  objectionable  on  many 
accounts;  il  makes  it  late  before  the  crop  is  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  thus  renders  it  more  liable  to  tlie  disas- 
ters of  the  seasons;  it  is  late  before  the  tbre.-hing  is 
completed,  and  thus  it  is  exposed  to  depredations;  il 
enhances  the  labor  of  the  negro  more  than  is  reason- 
able, and  it  detains  us  too  long  from  the  cleaning  of 
ditches  and  raising  of  banks.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  we  be  willing  to  extend  our  planting  beyond 
five  or  six  acres  lo  the  hand,  and  even  this  will  (if 
provisions  are  planted)  entirely  prevent  our  improving 
the  land  in  any  way,  besides  exposing  the  crop  to 
birds,  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  destructive. 

13.  IVIiether  the  rice  is  not  7nost  apt  to  grow  rank, 
or  tall,  and  therefore,  lodge  or  fall  in  neiu  and  strong 
html?  May  not  this  he  prevented  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  number  of  rows  in  each  task?  On  the 
principle  of  planting  corn,  ^-c.  in  rich  river  bottoms, 
will  not  the  length  of  the  stalks  be  reduced  by  increas- 
ing Iheirnnmhcr  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
land?  Will  they  not,  by  being  nearer  together,  af- 
ford more  support  to  each  other,  yield  greater  crops, 
and  be  less  subject  to  accident? 

Roughness  of  land,  the  first  year  that  it  is  planted, 
precludes  a  full  crop;  in  the  second  year,  or  after  it 
has  been  cultivated,  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  lodge,  and 
so  on  for  several  years,  it  is  more  and  more  luxuriant, 
until  the  surface  (or  cream  of  the  land,  as  it  is  some- 
times called)  is  worn  ofl".  Thick  planting  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  prevent  this;  but  a  free  and  judicious 
use  of  water  in  the  early  stages  of  the  crop,  will,  I 
think,  prove  efficacious.  The  quantity  of  seed  put 
into  a  given  space  of  ground,  will  diminish  the  length 
of  the  plant,  but  that  it  will  increase  the  product  of 
the  land  is,  with  me,  a  matter  of  great  doubt — at  least, 
on  the  lands  I  cultivate.  Indeed,  the  very  reverse 
seems  to  be  correct:  I  have  varied  from  one  bushel 
and  a  half  to  two  bushels,  but  had  no  reason  to  be  sa- 
lisfiod  wilh  the  thick  planting. 

I  will  make  one  observation  more,  Mr.  Editor, 
which  though  not  called  (oihy  "Jin  Observer,'^  il  may 
be  well  to  communicate.  Rice  which  is  so  luxuriant 
as  to  fall  down,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  produc- 
ed a  great  crop;  this.  I  know,  is  the  opinion  of  our 
drivers,  and  I  understand  is  assented  to  by  one  of  our 
oldest  and  best  planters.  If  I  am  correctly  informed 
as  to  the  latter,  it  originated  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  a 
non-resident  in  the  country  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. The  fact,  I  assert  on  ray  own  observation,  is 
not  so;  it  is  the  height  it  attains,  and  ihe  quantity  of 
blade  it  produces  that  causes  it  to  fall;  the  ears,  so 
far  from  being  long  and  abundant,  are  few  in  number 


and  generally  much  shorter  than  those  which  sustain 
theinselv.sin  Ihe  field. 

I  fear  very  much,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  been 
long  tired  of  me  and  my  answers,  but,  like  other  old 
men,  when  I  begin  to  light  my  battles  over  again,  I 
know  not  when  to  stop.  If  my  explanations  are  sa- 
tisfactory to  "Jin  Observer,"  I  shall  be  gratified;  for  I 
am  certain,  from  his  mode  of  asking  (jnesiions,  that,  if 
we  knew  his  pursuits,  and  could  ask  information  of 
him,  we  would  be  both  edified  and  enlightened. 

I  remain  your  well  wisher,  t^.  E.  D. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
The  Selection  and  Management  of  a  FAnii. 

Upon  a  proper  selection  of  his  farm,  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  a  husbandman  mostly  depend;  of 
course  every  one  cannot  be  guided  by  the  same  rules 
in  these  matters,  but  there  are  some  general  princi- 
ples which  it  is  believed  are  applicable  to  every  case, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  an  intelligent 
community  they  are  so  often  disregarded.  The 
wretched  appearances  of  many  of  our  farms — buikl- 
ings  ruinous  and  unsightly,  soil  weedy  and  unproduc- 
tive, fences  fallen  and  falling, — are  to  be  ascribed  in 
a  great  measure  to  one  vast  and  prevalent  failing,  viz: 
the  possession  of  too  many  acres.  An  extensive  farm 
dues  not  consequently  pruve  a  valuable  one;  it  is  not 
the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  but  tlie  manner  in 
which  they  are  cultivated,  that  should  engage  the  en- 
ergies of  Ihe  farmer — for  the  product  of  one  acre  tho- 
roughly husbanded  is  superior  to  the  produce  of  six 
managed  in  the  common  way. 

Another  oversight  which  causes  much  trouble  and 
perplexity,  is  the  disproportion  which  the  dilTerent 
parts  of  a  farm  bear  toward  each  other.  The  pasture 
is  too  extensive  for  the  other  grass  lands  and  hay 
must  be  purchased,  perhaps  at  an  advanced  price,  to 
support  the  stock  through  winter,  or  a  portion  of  that 
stock  must  be  sold  to  preserve  the  remnant  from  stai- 
vation.  The  tillage  is  too  confined  to  yield  the  crops 
which  are  actually  necessary  for  the  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  barn  or  the  wood  lot  must  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. These  are  staring  facts,  but  they  are  never- 
theless true  and  of  often  occurrence. 

Another  subject  which  demands  notice,  is  the  want 
of  capital  among  our  husbandmen  at  their  outset 
This,  though  it  cannot  rightly  be  termed  a  failing,  is 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word  an  oversight. 
Farming  requires  capital  as  well  as  any  other  busi- 
ness, and  a  want  of  it  often  produces  disappointment 
and  failure.  Ready  money  in  this  occupation  as  in 
every  other,  breeds  more,  or  to  say  the  least,  makes  a 
great  saving.  Buildings  must  be  repaired,  tools  must 
be  purchased,  and  various  other  matters  furnished; 
and  if  the  farmer,  to  answer  his  wants,  has  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  his  crops  at  an  unseasonable  time, 
and  in  an  overstocked  market,  he  feels  the  evil  conse- 
quences for  a  long  time.  And  how  is  this  to  be  avoided 
ask  one  and  another?  In  this  way:  never  purchase  a 
farm  until  you  can  pay  for  it  without  summoning  the 
last  cent  f.-oin  your  purse,  unless  you  have  a  speedy 
prospect  of  realizing  a  moderate  and  sure  income,  a 
part  of  which  can  be  saved  to  defray  unlooked-for  ex- 
penses. 

There  is  one  more  general  cause  of  the  disreputable 
appearance  of  so  many  of  our  farms,  and  it  is  the  one 
most  to  be  lamented — it  is  an  actual  ignorance  of  many' 
important  agricultural  subjects.  No  farmer  who  reads 
the  experiments  and  suggestions  of  others  and  prose- 
cutes observations  and  researches  of  his  own,  need  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  any  division  whatsoever  of  his 
employment.  True,  he  may  not  be  expert  and  tho- 
rough in  every  thing,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  will,  but  he  may  easily  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  every  subject  included  in  the  terra. 
Agriculture.  There  are  many  who  neither  strive  to 
belter  themselves  by  instruction  and  hints  from 
others,  or  by  a  minute  attention  to  the  subject  on  their 
own  part;  on  such  men  you  can   place  no  hope,  and 
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you  regret  llieir  negligence  not  su  much  on  their  own 
account,  as  on  account  of  tlie  ruinous  example  they 
offer  to  those  under  their  direction  and  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  is  not  impossible  for  the  seeds  of  an 
evil  tree  to  germinate,  or  for  tlie  vapors  of  a  poisonous 
plant  to  spread  far  and  wide. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  bad 
husbandry,  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  selection  and  management  of  a  farm. 

In  purchasing  a  farm,  let  your  main  object  be  to  ob- 
tain one  of  a  moderate  size  and  suitably  divided. 
The  soil  of  course  should  be  a  primary  object  of  con- 
sideration, but  as  there  are  various  kinds  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  various  crops,  no  general  rule  can  be 
consistently  urged  on  this  point.  A  good  orchard  is 
a.  vast  acquisition  to  a  farm,  and  enhances  its  value 
both  to  the  purchaser  and  the  seller;  especially  to  the 
former,  if  be  is  desirous  to  escape  the  incessant  trou- 
ble attendant  upon  the  management  of  a  young  or- 
chard, and  is  capable  of  prizing  such  an  immense 
source  of  pleasure  and  piofit.  Amongst  other  things 
to  be  noticed  in  viewing  a  farm,  is  the  supply  and 
situation  of  water  in  pastures;  this  is  often  times  over- 
looked, though  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well- 
being  of  cattle,  than  a  good  and  commodious  supply  of 
fresh  and  wholesome  drink,  and  a  sufficiency  of  scat- 
tering trees  whose  shade  they  can  frequent  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  It  is  a  too  common  thing  even  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  casual  passer-by,  to  find  poor 
and  deficient  pasturage,  not  because  the  land  is  too 
barren  to  yield  sweet  and  wholesome  nutriment,  but 
simply,  because  the  same  spot  is  used  by  generation 
after  generation  for  the  same  purpose,  without  being 
assisted  in  any  one  way — or  because  it  is  continually 
overstocked.  At  the  present  day,  a  thrifty  wood  lot 
is  as  indispensable  appendage  to  a  good  farm.  As 
out  forests  are  gradually  disappearing,  the  value  of 
this  important  article  begins  to  be  appreciated;  in 
former  days,  extravagance  in  the  consumption  of  wood 
was  general,  and  at  the  present  time  in  some  tracts  of 
our  country  the  waste  continues;  in  the  thickly  set- 
tled parts  a  scarcity  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  if  the 
injudicious  and  prodigal  method  of  felling  and  con- 
suming this  article  is  continued  where  it  is  now  plen- 
ty, that  scarcity  will  increase  til!  our  markets  are 
scantily  supplied  at  an  enormous  price.  In  selecting 
a  farm,  then,  bear  in  mind  that,  though  an  orchard 
can  be  planted,  and  good  and  durable  fences  erected, 
yet  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  good  soil;  it  is  not 
a  few  years  which  will  put  you  in  possession  of  a 
handsome  wood  lot,  nor  generally  a  small  sum  of 
money  which  will  supply  a  pasture  destitute  of  na- 
tural streams  with  a  good  ■and  commodious  watering- 
place. 

Upon  the  management  of  a  farm,  too  much  cannot 
be  said;  different  individuals  will  pursue  different 
courses,  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  there 
are  some  general  principles  a  neglect  of  which  vv'ill 
tiniversally  and  inevitably  cause  ruin  and  distress.  In 
the  first  place  diligence  and  active,  untiring  zeal  to 
accomjilish  the  tasks  which  are  ever  before  the  hus- 
bandman, are  indispensably  nece.-sary,  and  may  be 
rightly  termed  the  mainspring  of  agricultural  mechan- 
ism. A  sluggard  and  a  loiterer  never  succeed;  the 
one  begins  his  work  late,  and  the  other  is  forever 
about  it.  Again — intelligence,  and  understanding  of 
his  work,  is  esi'ecially  requisite  for  the  farmer,  if  he 
wishes  to  perform  that  work  easily  and  well;  this  he 
can  only  gain  by  strict  attention  and  a  desire  to  profit 
by  the  experiments  of  others,  as  well  as  by  bis  own 
experience.  Let  theory  and  practice  be  eonjbincd  in 
his  occupations,  for  the  one  will  seldom  fail  to  detect 
the  errors  of  the  other,  and  they  are  often  of  mutual 
assistance  to  him,  the  theory  guiding  him  in  practice, 
and  practice  perfecting  the  principles  of  the  theory. 
In  the  management,  then,  of  a  farm,  diligence  and 
intelligence  are  all  in  all;  the  one  calls  you  to  your 
work  in  season,  and  the  other  sets  you  about  it  in  the 
right  way. 

Never  permit  the  duties  of  one  season  or  portion  of 


the  year  to  run  in  and  interfere  with  those  of  another, 
for  the  seasons  are  by  no  means  too  lengthy  fur  the 
farmer  to  accomplish  the  work  peculiar  to  each.  It 
was  truly  said  by  Solomon,  "there  is  a  time  for  every 
thing,"  and  in  no  employment  is  this  assertion  oftener 
verified  than  in  that  of  husbandry;  the  cultivator  of 
the  earth  has  so  many  duties  to  perform,  that  this 
axiom  by  him  should  never  be  forgotten.  In  .spring, 
are  his  pastures  and  mowing  lands  to  be  lop-dressed, 
and  his  fences  viewed  and  repaired  where  they  are 
found  to  be  deficient,  and  many  other  duties  (peculiar 
to  this  season)  lo  be  attended  to?  His  time  is  occupied 
by  other  matters  belonging  to  the  past  season.  There 
was  a  time  for  these  things,  but  it  passed,  and  the 
farmer  has  only  to  bewail  his  lack  of  diligence.  Again, 
he  has  a  piece  of  labor  (no  matter  what)  to  perform, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  advice  from  others  or  per- 
sonal experience,  he  undertakes  it;  it  is  finished,  and 
there  is  either  an  error  or  slight  in  the  manner  of  its 
execution.  There  was  a  proper  and  a  profitable  way 
by  which  he  could  have  done  it,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  this  himself,  and  he  forgot  that  others  might  inform 
him. 

Upon  diligence  and  intelligence,  two  "pearls  with- 
out price,"  depend  a  farmer's  success  in  his  avocation; 
where  they  rule,  you  can  find  no  barren  field,  fallen 
fences,  comfortless  barn,  or  skeleton  stock.      L.  L. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

Agriccltcral  anu  Horticultural  Chemistry — 
Analysis  of  Soils. 

Rochester  J^ursery,  December,  1832. 

Partiality  for  any  subject  ought  never  to  carry  an 
individual  beyond  the  limits  of  general  interest,  by 
intruding  his  opinions  and  partialities  on  the  notice 
of  others.  The  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
science  of  chemistry  at  present  by  the  generality  of 
farmers  and  gardeners,  and  the  above  considerations, 
might  have  deterred  me  from  introducing  such  a  sub- 
ject to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer — but  a 
firm  conviction  of  its  great  benefits,  as  connected  with 
the  discrimination  of  soils,  their  amelioration,  and  im- 
provement by  simple  means,  induce  me  to  venture  on 
a  subject  in  which  I  hope  soon  to  have  many  coadju- 
tors. What  can  be  more  interesting,  instructing  and 
beneficial,  than  for  a  farmer  to  know  by  a  simple  ope- 
ration, the  inheient  qualities  and  nature  of  the  vari- 
ous soils  he  possesses?  to  know  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient means  of  rendering  them  productive?  to  know 
the  proper  system  to  be  pursued  in  arriving  at  such  a 
conclusion?  Such  benefits  he  will  derive  from  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry;  for,  "agricultural  chemis- 
try," says  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "has  for  its 
object  all  those  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  matter 
connected  witli  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants; 
the  comparative  values  of  their  produce  as  food;  the 
constitution  of  soils;  the  manner  in  which  lands  are 
enriched  by  manure,  or  rendered  fertile  by  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  cultivation;"  and  he  adds,  "inquiries 
of  such  a  nature  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant, both  to  the  theoretical  agriculturist  and  the 
practical  farmer."  The  object  of  the  present  com- 
munication is  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
the  simplest  and  easiest  means  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  accomplishing  those  desirable  ends;  and 
as  I  named  in  last  week's  paper,  I  could  not  in  my 
opinion  do  this  more  efficaciously  than  by  quoting  an 
article  on  this  subject,  published  some  years  ago  in 
the  London  Gardener's  Magazine,  by  ISIr.  Johnson, 
and  is  the  method  which  I  have  myself  ever  since  in- 
variably adopted,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
for  simplicity  and  accuracy,  I  consider  it  superior  to 
any  other  instructions  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation.    INIr.  Johnson  says: 

"Two  hundred  grains  are  as  eligible  a  quantify  of 
any  soil  to  analyze  as  can  be  .selected.—  Previously  to 
analysis,  a  proportion  should  have  been  kept,  slightly 
covered  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  for  several 


days,  to  allow  it  to  part  with  all  the  moisture  that 
can  be  obtained  from  it  by  mere  atmospheric  exposure. 
Two  hundred  grains  of  the  soil  thus  dried,  should 
then  be  placed  on  a  small  plate,  and  held,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  pincers,  over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp,  with  a  small  shaving  of  deal  upon  it,  until  this 
shaving  begins  to  scorch.  The  process  is  then  lo 
cease,  and  t.e  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  soil 
being  thus  dried,  ascert.uned.  We  will  suppose  it 
amounts  lo  301  grains.  The  r^idue  must  then  be 
gently  triturated  in  a  mortar,  which  properly  should 
be  of  agate,  and  sifted  through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin; 
what  remains  in  the  muslin  will  consist  of  stones  and 
vegetable  fibres;  the  weights  of  these  must  be  ascer- 
tained, and  this  we  will  suppose  amounts  to  loi  and 
5  grains  respectively.  The  stones  must  be  examined 
by  dropping  some  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriul)  upon 
them;  if  they  effervesce,  they  contain  chalk;  if  not, 
they  are  silicious,  and  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  glass,  and  will  feel  gritty;  or  Ihey  are  clay 
stones,  will  feel  soft,  and  be  with  little  difficulty  cut 
with  a  knife.  That  jiart  which  passed  througfi  the 
muslin  must  now  he  boiled  in  a  small  tea  cup  full  of 
clean  water,  for  about  five  minutes;  being  allowed  to 
cool,  and  a  piece  of  clean  blotting  paper,  previously 
dried  before  the  fire  and  its  weight  ascertained,  em- 
ployed to  strain  the  liquor  through,  care  must  be  taken 
to  get  every  particle  of  the  soil  into  the  strainer  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled,  by  repeated  washings 
with  clean  water.  When  the  liquor  is  all  strained 
away,  place  the  blotting  paper  on  a  plate  over  the 
candle,  with  a  shaving  of  deal  on  the  plate,  and  dry 
it  until  the  shaving  begins  to  scorch.  When  perfect- 
ly dry,  weigh  the  whole,  and  then,  the  weight  of  the 
paper  being  substracted,  the  weight  of  the  residue, 
and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved  by 
the  water,  will  be  afforded;  this,  which  consists  of 
salts  and  vegetable  extract,  we  will  suppose,  amounts 
to  44  grains.  The  watery  solution  must  be  carefully 
set  on  one  side  and  the  analysis  of  the  solid  parts  pro- 
ceeded with. — Half  an  ounce,  by  measure,  of  muriatic 
acid  (spirit  of  salt)  must  be  poured  upon  this  in  a  sau- 
cer and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  full  hour,  being  occa- 
sionally stirred  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain;  this 
must  now  be  strained  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  as  before,  the  matter  left  upon  it  being  frequent- 
ly washed  with  clean  water,  and  the  washings  allow- 
ed to  pass  through  the  paper  to  mingle  with  the  other 
acid  liquor;  the  matter  left  upon  the  paper  being  per- 
fectly dried  and  weighed,  and  the  loss  ascertained, 
we  will  suppose  this  to  be  20  grains.  Into  the  liquor 
must  be  dropped  gradually,  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
iron,  'i'he  blue  precipitate  which  this  will  occasion, 
being  collected  by  filtering  through  paper,  and  wash- 
ed as  before,  heated  redhot  by  means  of  an  iron  spoon 
in  the  fire,  and  then  weighed,  we  will  suppose  it  to 
weigh  2i  grains;  this  is  oxide  of  iron.  This  deduct- 
ed from  the  20  previously  ascertained  to  be  in  the  so- 
lution, leaves  17*  grains,  which  maybe  con-idered 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  (chalk,)  though  probably  with 
the  admixture  of  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
solid  matter  must  now  be  healed  to  redness  in  a  spoon, 
until  upon  cooling  it  does  not  appear  at  all  black;  this 
must  then  be  weighed,  and  the  loss  noted;  that  loss 
consisted  of  animal  and  vegetable  mailers,  we  will 
suppose  it  amounted  to  7  grains. — The  remainder 
must  be  boiled  for  about  two  hours  with  two  drachms, 
by  measure,  of  sulphuric  ac:d,  mixed  with  8  drachms 
of  water,  and,  when  cooled,  strained  ihrough  blotting 
paper  and  washed;  when  dried  at  a  red  heat  in  the 
iron  spoon,  the  loss  sustained  will  be  alumina,  (clay;) 
what  remains  will  be  Silica  (flint).  We  will  suppose 
the  first  to  weigh  15  grains,  and  the  latter  1024 
grains.     The  analysis  will  then  stand  thus: — 

Water, S0.5 

Stones  and  coarse  sand,  .         .         .     15.5 

Vegetable  fibres,  ....  5. 

Saline  matters,       .....      4.5 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.5 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ....     17.5 
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Decomposing  mailer,  destruciible  by  heal,       7. 

Alumina, ■  1^- 

Silica, lO-i.5 

"The  firsi  watery  li.\ivialion, employed  to  obiaih  ihe 
saline  iiialler,  may  now  be  evaporated  to  dryness;  il 
Ota  brown  color,  it  is  chii-lly  vegetable  extraci;  it  ot 
a  whiLisli  color,  it  is  principally  s;iline,  and  probably 
consists  ol' chloride  ot'  sodium  (^ironimon  sail)  with  the 
admixture  of  a  litile  sulphate  ul  lime  (gypsum.) 

'The  above  mode  ol  analysis  I  have  made  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  it  rmuiies  no  oilier  apparatus  than  a 
sel  ot' grain  scales  and  weights,  a  little  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  some  prusiate  ul  potash,  the  whole 
of  which,  sulljcient  tor  examining  any  soil  on  a  large 
estate,  may  oe  obtained  lor  thirty  shillings,  (^tJ  liO  els.) 
'•In  the  above  are  no  processes  requiring  udruilness 
in  the  uianipulaUon,  extreme  nicely  in  the  operation, 
or  the  practised  eye  ot  sciei'.ce  and  experience  to  con- 
duct. All  is  simple,  requiring  noihing  but  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ordinary  carefulness,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  experimenter." 

Such  is  the  simple  but  accurate  system  recom- 
mended by  a  very  scientific  clieiuisl;  and  it  is  a  posi- 
tive I'aci,  by  such  simple  means,  JJr.  Hcrvy,  of  Man- 
chester in  England,  was  enabled  lo  make  experiments, 
numerous,  varied  and  inuiuate,  but  with  the  utmost 
nicety  and  precision.  The  great  object  should  always 
be  to  simplify  every  operation,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has 
done  this  most  eflcclually  in  the  analysis  of  soils.  He 
proves  unquesiionably  that  the  study  of  chemistry  is 
neither  a  difficult  nor  absuuse  pur=uit,  nor  requires 
in  its  elucKlaiion  either  scarce  materials  or  expensive 
apparatus;  but  I  will  go  farther,  and  stale  that  my 
opinion  is,  the  jieneral  principles  of  the  science  may 
be  learnt  from  operations  which  are  conslanlly  going 
on  around  us,  or  which  we  can  command  at  pleasure, 
and  wilh  which  it  would  highly  beneiit  every  one, 
whatever  his  station  in  life,  lo  become  acquainted. 
That  so  many  persons,  not  uninformed  in  other  re- 
spects, should  remain  heedless  and  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  those  commonest  forms  of  matter 
among  which  their  lot  is  cast,  and  upon  which  iheir 
exisleiice  depends,  shows  an  indifterence  to  things  of 
the  highest  interest,  which  to  say  the  least  is  unwar- 
rantable. Let  us  hope  that  the  days  are  at  hand,  if 
not  already  arrived,  in  which  ihe  acquirement  of  such 
fundamental  knowledge  will  be  looked  upon  as  at 
least  equally  necessary  with  the  study  of  languages, 
and  the  culitvalion  of  taste  and  imagination. 

ALEXA^DtK  Gordon. 


My  Lyles  has  thus  given  a  practical  illustration  ol 
the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
n  proper  attention  to  ihe  selection  of  seed  for  planting 
in  all  the  departments  of  agricullure,  and  il  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  sale  of  his  seed  he  will  rrap  the  re- 
ward due  to  his  care.  For  the  present  ho  has  con- 
tracted lo  dispose  of  all  or  most  of  his  slock  at  a  mo- 
derate price  in  such  quantities  as  to  disseminate  it 
pretty  generally  ihrongh  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  lives,  and  if  the  anticipations  of  it  are  rea- 
lized, in  a  few  years  il  will  be  worth  more  to  Soulli 
Carolina,  than  would  be  the  combined  products  of  all 
the  gold  mines  of  Nurlh  Carolina,  Soulh  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  O.  J. 


KORTICUI.TUnE. 


(From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Telescope.) 

A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  Burrell  Lyles,  who  resides  on  the  river  road, 
between  Cannon's  and  Hellor's  creek,  in  Dewberry 
district,  brought  to  this  market  a  few  days  since, 
three  bales  of  cotton  in  store  at  Messrs.  Woods  &  Sa- 
bers', the  staple  of  which  good  judges  say  is  superior 
loany  that  has  been  seen  here,  and  eleven  cents  has 
been  offered  and  refused.  J  learn  from  Lyles  that 
some  four  years  ago  he  discovered  in  his  crop  a  single 
stalk,  remarkable  tor  its  height,  and  a  number  of  puds 
which  came  to  maturity  and  opened  earlier  ihan  the 
Test.  He  saved  and  planted  the  seed  from  this  stalk 
separately,  from  year  to  year,  and  this  year  he  was 
enabled  to  plant  about  fourteen  acres.  The  soi 
is  of  medium  quality  of  upland,  and  tho  average 
height  of  the  stalk  about  eight  feet — occasionally  they 
shoot  up  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  and  he 
calculates  the  product  at  an  average  of  a  bale  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  part  of  Mr.  Lyles'  crop,  and  knows 
that  the  description  of  the  growth  is  not  exaggerated, 
and  with  some  knowledcre  of  cotton  planting,  thinks 
confidenlly  that  the  product  is  not  overrated.  The 
contrast  between  that  and  the  adjoining  crop  of  the 
common  stock,  upon  lands  of  the  same  quality,  is, so 
great  as  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  mere  pas- 
senger. 


(From  the  Soutbern  Agriculturist.) 
On  Eradicating    the    Blessed   Thistle,  with 

SOME  observations    ON  THE  PROPtRTlES    OF    THE 

Poison  Uoot,  Quinoa,  and  Ga.ma  Grass. 
J\Ir.  Editor, — 1  have  often  passed  through  my 
neighbors'  pastures  v\  illi  regret,  at  witnessing  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  mostly  covered  wilh,  what  I  be- 
lieve is  called  by  some,  the '■  blessedlldstlc;"  and,  from 
the  regard  with  which  Ibis  weed  appeais  to  be  held 
in  some  folks'  enclosures,  it  would  really  seem  lo  de- 
serve the  name;  or,  that  it  was  looked  at  with  hal 
lowed  veneration  by  the  owner  as  a  national  emblem. 
This  thistle  keeps  at  a  distance  every  species  of  stock, 
and  wherever  it  grows,  the  grass  around  it  is  looked 
at,  in  vain,  by  some  hungry  beast,  with  anxious  soli- 
citude. It  deteriorates  the  soil  as  much  as  cotton,  corn, 
or  any  other  plant;  and  looks  defiance  at  the  approach 
even  of  the  owner.  To  attempt  to  ride  through  a 
forest  of  these  weeds,  requires  the  fortitude  of  horse 
and  rider,  nearly  as  much  so  as  lo  pass  through  a  mus- 
quiloe  swamp  in  silk  stockinet  pantaloons;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  imperfeclions  and  hostilities,  this  weed 
is  suffered  to  exercise  its  rights  on  our  plantations, 
unheeded  and  uncontrolled.  It  is  lo  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  planters  generally,  that  I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  your  useful  paper,  in  suggesting  such 
measures  as  my  praclic.il  knowledge  affords,  that  they 
may  annually  attend  to,  for  eradicating  this  obnoxious 
and  useless  weed. 

By  way  of  stimulus,  I  will  endeavor  to  convince 
the  reader,  that  he  who  will  reap  it,  may  likewise 
make  it  useful,  eventually.  About  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  labor  ol  the  field  is  lessened,  the  hands 
are  made  to  travel  rapidly  over  the  pasture,  as  a  morn- 
intr's  job;  and,  with  their  hoes,  regularly  cut  down, 
below  the  surface,  every  one  of  these  vexatious, cum- 
brous productions,  until  not  one  is  left  for  seed;  a  wj- 
gon,  or  cart,  is  then  made  to  pass  over  the  same 
ground,  and  a  boy,  wilh  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  wilh 
which  he  forks  each  stalk  and  throws  it  into  his  carl, 
which,  when  filled,  he  drives  into  the  cowpen,  ana 
thus  the  noble  ox  is  made  to  trample  under  foot  an 
enemy  which  has  hitherto  bid  defiance  lo  his  horns 
and  teeth.  This  veg^iable  matter  is  soun  converted 
into  manure,  and  serves  as  good  a  purpose  for  litter  in 
the  pen,  as  any  other  trash  which  may  be  put  there. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,!  send  you  the  seed,  of 
what  is  called  here,  the  "poison  root,'  or  "  poor  man's 
soap^"*  its  botanical  name  I  am  unacquainted  wilh. 
lis  properties  are  eerlainly  valuable  to  families,  and 
were  they  generally  known,  as  an  article  of  trade  it 
mio'ht  be  made  mure  prufiiable  ihan  the  celebrated 
madder,  which  Messrs.  Dickerson  &,  Co.  have  advis- 
ed us  to  subslitu'e  for  cotton,  Ihat  we  may  be,  thereby, 
made  more  thankful  for  tlie  tariff,  as  having  caused 
the  novelty,  at  any  rate,  of  a  change  of  culture  in 
the  soulh.  But  lo  the  poison  root's  properties.  It 
bears,  deep  in  ihe  ground,  a  large  root,  which  is  dug 
and  cut  up  fine,  then  put  into  a  large  pot,  or  kettle,  of 
the  best  water  that  can  be  procured — this  is  boiled 


well  for  an  hour;  the  water  is  then  separated  fiom  the 
chips  or  bils  id'  root,  and  in  this  liquid  may  be  washed 
flannels,  blankets,  and  any  kind  of  woollens  whatso- 
ever, wiiicli  it  cleanses,  and  imparts  a  softness  and 
brightness  to,  I  have  never  seen  done  by  any  thing 
else,  without  injuring  the  color.  It  entirely  subdues 
that  hard  feeling  and  offensive  smell,  which  snap  or 
any  oilier  substance  may  have  previously  imparled  to 
the  woollen.  It  is  necessary,  previous  to  the  use  of 
Ihe  root,  to  deprive  the  cloth  of  grease  spots  by  means 
of  soap,  Stc.  as  it  does  not  possess  the  quality  of  soap 
in  this  respect;  after  using  soap,  the  woollen  must  be 
rinsed  in  clean  water  previous  lo  the  use  of  the  pnison 
root.  It  is  said  (but  this  I  will  not  vouch  for  Irom 
experience)  that  lo  prevent  the  atiacksof  moths,  the 
clothing  which  is  washed  in  the  root-liquid  should  be 
dried  in  that  state,  without  rinsing,  and  be  packed 
away  for  summer. 

I  almost  despair  of  seeing  the  ripening  of  the  Q.ui- 
noa,  or  South  American  rice,  the  seed  of  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  provide  me  with.  It  certainly 
promises  the  most  abundant  crop  of  any  thing  I  have 
yet  planted;  yet,  its  fruit  has  kept  the  same  appear- 
ance of  ripening  that  it  now  has,  for  the  last  three 
months.  The  most  forward  grains  (and  a  new  pro- 
duction seems  lo  go  on  daily)  are  yet  green.  Will 
they  all  cume  lo  perfection  at  the  same  time?" 

As  soun  as  I  saw  the  Gama  grass  seed  you  sent  me, 
I  was  convinced  it  was  a  native  of  this  state,  having 
previously  noticed  it  growing  on  dams  and  banks  arti- 
ficially made.  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  it  1  found  in 
abundance  growing  on  the  side  of  a  bank  thrown  up 
as  a  fence  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  Respectful- 
ly yours,  An  Exotic. 


■It  is  the  Meatus Pavia. — Ed.  So.  Jigriotil. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  WILLOW. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  country,  farther 
than  fur  shade,  and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  they 
have  been  set  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  dikes,  to 
secure  them  from  being  worn  away  by  tho  force  of 
the  water.  By  studying  the  different  varieties  of  this 
family  of  plants,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them 
are  of  consequence  as  connected  with  the  arts.  We 
import  yearly  into  the  United  States,  articles  manu- 
factured from  the  willow  to  a  large  amount,  most  of 
which  is  done  by  that  class  of  laborers  for  whom  wt 
have  not  at  all  times  sufficient  employment,  or  not  of 
that  kind  which  gives  as  great  a  profit  as  the  manu- 
facture of  different  kinds  of  willow  ware  would.  To 
render  each  variety  of  suil,  whatever  'oe  the  location, 
productive  of  the  greatest  net  profit,  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  every  farmer,  who  feels  that  love  of 
country,  blended  with  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of  every 
individual  in  it,  which  we  hope  characterizes  every 
reader  of  our  paper.  In  almost  every  neighborhood 
in  our  country,  there  are  particular  places  which  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culiivation  of  wil- 
lows; in  short,  there  are  but  few  in  which  they  may  not 
be  seen  already  growing  in  greater  or  lesser  quanti- 
ties. Although  among  those  that  are  found  thus 
growing  upon  the  banks  of  small  streams,  or  in  low 
marshy  places,  few  of  them  are  suitable  fur  ihat  kind 
of  manufacture  which  we  have  alluded  to. yet,  as  the 
habits  of  most  of  this  genus  are  the  same,  it  goes  to 
prove  that  where  less  valuable  varieties  spring  up 
spontaneously,  the  more  valuable  one^  would  flourish 
were  they  once  introduced.  Of  all  the  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs  natural  to  our  climate,  none  aremore 
easily  propagated  than  the  willow,  as  cuttings  of  all 
lenoths  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  when 
placed  in  a  favorable  situation,  readily  strike  root  and 
<rrovv,  often  making  shoots  of  considerable  length  the 
first  season.  When  willows  are  once  established, 
they  will  continue  to  produce  young  shoots  from  the 


[•  Don't  despair.  The  Quinoa  will  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  United  States.  It  will  ripen  in  the  middle  states. 
Ed.  Am.  Farmer.] 
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Crown  each  year  for  a  great  lengthortime,  without  ap- 
parent injury  to  the  roots,  allhouwh  they  are  cut  away 
annually  dflrinff  the  winter.  The  manufacture  of 
what  is  generally  called  willow  ware,  as  cradles,  mar- 
ket and  work  baskets,  the  covering  of  many  glass  ves- 
sels, Sec.  is  peculiarly  calculated  for,  and  is  performed 
mostly  in  England,  by  that  class  of  people  who  are 
collected  in  poor  houses,  asylums,  and  such  places 
where  females  and  childen  constitute  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  numbers;  and  we  recollect  having  visited 
a  blind  asylum,  where  many  of  the  inmates  were  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  manufacture,  and  were  surprised 
at  the  accuracy  and  neatness  with  which  they  per- 
formed it. 

Now,  our  particular  object  at  this  time,  in  intro- 
ducing this  subject,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our  su- 
pervisors, and  others  having  charge  of  prisons,  poor 
houses,  asylums  and  houses  of  refuge,  to  it,  as  a 
means  of  giving  profitable  employment  to  such  in- 
mates as  may  enable  them  not  only  to  support  them- 
selves, but  to  assist  in  defraying  tlie expenses  of  build- 
ing such  establishments.  The  employment  is  such 
as  the  most  delicate  constitutions  may  engage  in  with 
safety,  and  nothing  has  been  discovered  attending  it 
which  has  been  deemed  unhealthy.  If  our  farmers 
would  give  this  subject  a  little  attention,  our  country 
might  be  materially  benefited  by  it,  even  if  no  more 
ground  was  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  willows 
than  is  now  permitted  to  be  covered  by  them.  In  se- 
lecting varieties  for  cultivation,  respect  should  be  had 
to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  as  no  one 
variety  will  be  found  suitable  for  all  purposes.  Those 
intended  for  the  frames  of  larger  work,  should  be  such 
as  not  only  grow  long,  but  their  thickness  or  diameter 
should  be  consulted — while  those  for  small  articles 
should  have  length  and  elasticity,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible thickness.  Three  or  four  varieties,  well  select- 
ed, will  he  found  sufficient  for  stocking  most  grounds, 
and  the  variations  of  their  shoots  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  common  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
MISSISSIPPI  TOMATOES. 
Mr.  Editor:  Buffaloe,  Sep.   10.  1832. 

Being  much  pleased  with  your  valuable  paper,  I  ten- 
der to  you  for  acceptance  a  few  seed  of  the  Mississippi 
tomatoes.  They  are  found  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi swamp,  spreading  an  unusual  length,  forming  a 
beautiful  vine,  ornamental;  and  the  seed  growing  in 
clusters  resembling  grapes. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  efforts 
in  favor  of  southern  agriculture,  I  remain,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  Haile. 

We  beg  that  Mr.  Haile  will  accept  of  our  thanks 
for  the  seed  sent.  We  will  give  them  a  trial  next 
summer,  and  feport  our  success.  In  the  mean  time 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  us  to  receive  from  him  a  fur- 
ther account  of  this  vegetable. — Ed.  So.  Jlgr. 


only  draw  their  nouishment   from  the  vine,  but  they    ticularly  the  ease  in  France,  but  not  so  much  so   in 


prevent  the  regular  circulation  of  the  juices  of  the 
vine.  So  long  as  European  vines  can  be  kept  free 
from  this  parasitic  plant,  they  flourish  as  well  in  our 
soil  and  climate  as  they  do  in  the  most  part  of  France. 
Our  native  American  vines  are  not  so  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  mildew  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of 
the  bark  and  wood,  which  will  not  admit  the  roots  of 
the  mildew  to  penetrate,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  very 
hardness  that  cuttings  from  American  varieties  do  not 
strike  root  as  freely  as  those  from  European  varieties. 
We  know  of  no  antidote  against  the  mildew,  but 
would  recommend  washing  the  stem  of  the  vine  seve- 
ral times  each  year  with  lime  water,  which  will  de- 
stroy the  mildew  then  upon  such  parts  as  can  be 
washed  without  injury  to  the  vine,  but  young  branches 
would  be  injured  by  its  application  to  them. — The 
cooler  the  climate  in  which  grapes  are  cultivated,  the 
less  thev  are  subject  to  the  mildew;  and  in  our  coun- 
try, the  northern  are  more  favorable  than  the  southern 
slates  for  their  cultivation. 


RURAI.  ECONOIVIY. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
VINES. 
A  subscriber  asks  whether  "cuttings  taken  from 
such  foreign  vines  as  have  been  longest  in  the  coun- 
try are  affected  witli  the  mildew?"  We  answer  that 
in  all  cases  where  foreign  vines  are  phiuied  in  open 
ground,  after  four  or  five  years  they  will  be  troubled 
with  the  mildew.  From  the  manner  of  the  inquiry, 
we  infer  lltat  our  subscriber  wishes  to  know  whether 
European  vines  may  not  become  so  acclimated  as  to 
continue  healthy  and  productive  with  us.  The  mil- 
dew on  European  vines  in  this  country,  is  no  more  a 
disease  than  that  which  happens  to  our  forests  when 
they  are  felled  by  our  sturdy  yeomanry,  or  to  our  clo- 
ver when  it  is  turned  under  by  the  plough. — The  in- 
jury done  to  vines  by  the  mildew  is  mechanical.  Mil- 
dew is  a  plant  as  much  as  the  vine,  which  propagates 
itself  upon  it;  the  roots   penetrate  the  bark,  and  not 


(From  the  Farmers  and  Grazier's  Guide.) 
ON  WATERING  NEAT  CATTLE. 
Improper  feeding  is,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  injurious  to  neat  cattle  generally;  but  improper 
management,  with  respect  to  water,  is  productive  of 
more  serious  consequences  still ;  and  is  the  chief  origin 
of  what  is  called  among  veterinary  surgeons,  predis- 
position to  disease;  in  other  words,  the  animal  struc- 
ture is,  by  mismanagement,  rendered  peculiarly  liable 
to  disease,  and  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  slightest 
cause. 

Thus,  a  superabundance  induces  the  quarter-ill,  red 
water,  and  scouring;  while  a  smaller  quantity  than 
is  proper,  is  often  a  main  cause  of  inflammatory  dis- 
orders.* 

Filthy  and  impure  water  should  be  avoided,  as 
productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences;  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  impure  water  given 
to  pregnant  cows,  is  a  more  certain  cause  of  abortion, 
or  slipping  of  the  calf,  than  any  other,  and  also  en- 
genders bad  udder,  red  water,  and  scouring,  and  ma- 
terially diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  and  in- 
jures the  quality  of  the  butter  and  cheese. 

Neat  cattle,  but  particularly  cows,  should  be  wa- 
tered twice  a  day,  and  in  summer,  three  times;  this 
is  the  more  necessary  when  they  are  kept  on  dry 
food:  the  water  should  be  pure  and  transparent;  the 
best  of  all  is  that  which  has  been  agitated  by  passing 
through  a  mill  as  it  is  then  softer,  and  mure  favorable 
to  digestion.  It  is  adangerons  prejudice,  that  muddy 
or  stagnant  water  is  not  injurious;  we  have  just  given 
a  decided  opinion  on  tliis  subject,  and  shall,  in  the 
course  of  our  observations,  give  several  cases  to  sup- 
port that  opinion. 

It  is  always  advisable,  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
accomplished,  to  pump  the  water  intended  for  cattle- 
drink,  into  troughs  of  stone  or  cement;  the  best  ponds 
of  water  being  liable  to  impurity  from  several  causes: 
as  one  of  these,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  invaria- 
bly void  their  excrement  either  in  the  pond  or  near 
it,  immediately  after  drinking;  and  as  there  is,gene- 
rally  a  sloping  hank  to  the  pond,  the  dung  must  in 
some  degree  run  down  into  the  water,  and  bj'  engen- 
dering various  descriptions  of  the  insect  and  vermin 
race,  render  it  impure  and  unwholesome. 

The  water  of  ponds  surrounded  with  ash  trees  is 
often  during  the  summer  covered  with  the  cantharis 
or  blistering  fly,  which  the  wind  blows  from  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  These  insects  when  swallowed 
with  the  water,  are  certainly  poisonous.     This  is  par- 


England;  still,  the  same  cause  exists,  though  in  a 
lessjdegree,  wherever  ponds  are  overhung  by  banks  of 
trees. 

Water  is  rendered  much  softer,  and  produces  more 
milk  by  being  blanched,  as  it  is  termed;  that  is,  by 
having  a  little  bran  or  meal  stirred  into  it;  but  water 
so  prepared  must  not  be  kept  too  long,  as  it  is  apt  to 
ferment  and  become  sour.  During  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, cows  are  very  apt  to  become  costive,  particularly 
where  they  are  kept  principally  on  dry  food;  in  this 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  water  in  whicli 
bran  and  linseed  have  been  boiled;  and  even  if  they 
are  not  costive  it  will  be  proper  to  add  occasionally, 
about  a  sixth  part  of  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  every  pail  of 
water,  and  especially  so  when  the  water  is  of  an  in- 
diflferent  quality,  or  when  the  weather  is  very  hot 
and  dry. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  when  cattle  have  been  accustomed 
to  drink  impure  water,  even  the  washing  of  a  dung 
heap,  they  will  acquire  a  relish  fur  it,  and  refuse  good 
water  it  offered  to  them:  but  the  consequences  arising 
from  this  practice,  although  not  always  immediate  in 
their  visible  effects,  are  certain,  and  sap  the  very  vi- 
tality of  the  animal's  constitution.  We  have  stated 
that  such  a  practice  is  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion, 
and  productive  of  various  and  serious  diseases;  and 
we  here  repeat  the  caution  from  a  conviction  that  no 
other  water  should  ever  be  given  to  cattle  than  what 
is  pure,  sweet,  and  wholesome;  and  that  the  use  of 
that  which  is  impure,  although  used  for  a  lime  with 
apparent  impunity,  will  sot  only  inevitably  present 
disease,  but  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  train  of  dis- 
orders, which  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  eradicated. 


[•  Of  course,  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water,  say  a 
running  stream,  in  the  pasture,  is  preferable,  and  not 
intended  to  be  objected  to  by  the  term  "superabun- 
dance."— Ed.  Jim.  for.J 


(From  the  United  States'  Gazette.) 

PUMPKIN  PIES. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Having  recently  travelled  through  the  "Land  of 
Steady  Habits."  or  "Pumpkin  Dominion,"  (I  mean 
the  New  England  States,)  there  was  scarcely  a  family 
but  what,  in  the  article  of  diet,  when  forthcoming  at 
stated  periods,  would  bring  up  the  rear  with  a  com- 
pany or  platoon  of  pumpkin  pies. 

My  motive  in  this  communication  is  to  suggest  to 
the  fair  sex  of  that  region,  a  plan  or  receipt  for  mak- 
ing them,  far  superior  to  any  I  have  learnt  when 
among  them,  viz. 

Take  any  given  pumpkin,  and  after  dividing  it 
horizontally  and  ridding  it  of  its  seeds,  and  superfluous 
contents,  place  the  two  parts  together  upon  a  dish  or 
pan  in  an  ovea  or  stove,  with  a  slow  fire,  without  the 
addition  of  water;  let  it  remain  therein  for  two  hours, 
or  until  sufficiently  baked:  after  which  remove  it,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  pumpkin  may  be  readily  se- 
parated from  the  skin,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  the 
precise  condition  for  pies,  needing  only  the  sugar  and 
spices,  which  can  be  added  according  to  the  common 
rules  of  taste. 

This,  for  simplicity,  will  not  only  save  much  labor, 
but  exclude  the  milk  and  eggs  as  useless  articles:  the 
pies  according  to  the  above  rule  not  only  being  better 
without  them,  but  may  be  made  with  only  one-fourth 
of  the  trouble  attendant  on  the  ordinary  mode. 

As  I  feel  somewhat  indebted  for  tlie  hospitality  1 
received,  and  feeling  a  disposition  to  reciprocate,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  foregoing. 

A.  B.C. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  PORK. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Dec.  10,  1838. 

Mr.  Asa  Littlefield,  of  Framingham,  slaughtered  a 
hog  last  week,  that  weighed  when  dressed  678  lbs. 

It  was  weighed  at  the  scales  of  Wheeler  &.  Stone, 
and  sold  to  Sylvanus  Phipps,of  Framingham;  the  hog 
was  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  months  old.  The 
lovers  of  fat  pork  are  invited  to  call  and  see  so  fair  a 
specimen  of  New  England  production.     Yours, 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


nXISCXSIiIiANEOVS. 


(I'romCapt.  Morrcll's  Journal  of  \o)ages  and  Travels.) 
A  SOUTH  SEA   ROOKEKY. 

The  feathered  tribes  are  very  numerous  on  these 
lonely  isles  of  the  southern  lieinisjiliere,  butli  in  the 
South  Seas  and  in  the  South  I'aciJic  Ocean.  Of  pen- 
guins there  are  four  kinds  wliich  resort  to  tlie  Falk- 
land Islands,  viz.  the  king;  penj^uinj  llie  macaroni,  the 
jackall,  and  the  rookery.  'I'he  first  of  these  is  much 
larger  thau  a  goose;  the  other  three  are  smaller,  dif- 
fering in  appearance  in  several  particulars.  They  all 
walk  upnylit,  as  their  legs  project  from  their  bodies 
in  the  same  diiection  with  their  tails;  and  when  fifty 
or  more  of  them  are  moving  in  file,  they  appear  at  a 
distance  like  a  company  ol  juvenile  soldiers.  They 
carry  their  heads  high,  with  their  wings  drooping 
like  two  arms.  As  the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  de- 
licately while,  with  a  line  of  black  running  across  the 
crop,  they  have  been  aptly  compared,  when  seen  at  a 
little  distance,  tu  a  company  ol  children  with  white 
aprons  lied  round  their  waists  with  black  strings. 
This  leathered  animal  may  be  said  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  men,  fishes,  aud  fowls:  upright  like  the 
first;  their  wings  and  feet  acting  the  part  of  tins, like 
the  second;  and  furnished  with  bills  and  leathers,  like 
the  third.  Their  gait  on  land,  however,  is  very  awk- 
ward; more  so  than  that  of  a  jack  tar  just  landed 
from  a  long  voyage;  their  legs  not  being  much  better 
adapted  for  walking  than  their  wings  are  tor  flving. 

The  next  most  remarkable  bird  to  be  found  on  these 
shores  is  the  penguin's  intimate  associate  and  most 
particular  friend,  the  albatross.  This  is  one  of  the 
.  largest  and  most  formidable  of  Ihe  South  Sea  birds; 
being  of  the  gull  kind  and  taking  its  prey  on 
the  wing.  Like  many  other  oceanic  birds,  the 
albatross  never  comes  on  land,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding;  when  the  attachment  that  exists 
between  it  and  the  penguin  is  evinced  in  many  re- 
markable instances;  indeed  it  seems  as  firm  as  any 
that  can  be  formed  by  the  sincerest  friends.  Their 
nests  are  constructed  with  great  uniformity  near  to 
each  olher:  that  of  the  albatross  being  always  in  the 
centre  of  a  little  square  formed  by  tlie  nests  of  four 
penguins.     But  more  of  this  in  its  proper  place. 

Another  sea  fowl  peculiar  tu  these  islands  is  called 
the  upland  goose,  and  is  about  the  size  of  our  domes- 
tic geese;  very  palatable  when  cooked,  being  sweet, 
tender  and  juicy.  Their  plumage  is  rich  and  glossy; 
that  of  the  gander  a  dazzling  white;  his  bill  being 
short  and  black  and  his  feet  yellow.  'I'he  edofes  of 
the  feathers  which  cover  his  breast  and  neck  are  black. 
The  down  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  swan,  and 
would  make  beautiful  trimming  fur  ladies'  dresses. 
But  the  down  of  the  albatross  is  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  everspen;  though  that  of  the 
shag  approaches  the  nearest  lo  it  in  quality.  If  any 
method  could  be  invented  to  divest  it  of  that  disagree- 
able fishy  odo.-  peculiar  to  all  oceanic  birds,  it  would 
be  the  most  valuable  down  ever  brought  to  this  coun- 
try; and  1  believe  that  their  feathers°might  be  made 
equally  as  valuable  as  geese  feathers. 

The  teal  is  likewise  found  here,  and  surpassing  in 
beauty  those  of  ibis  country.  Their  bills  and  feel 
are  blue,  their  wings  of  a  golden  green;  and  the  plu- 
mage of  their  bodies  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
pintado.  The  ducks  are  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
country.  There  is  also  a  goose  here  called  the  lowland 
goose,  which  somewhat  resembles  our  tame  geese. 
The  males  are  of  a  variegaled  hue,  a  kind  of  mi.\ture 
of  white  and  dark  grey,  chiefly  white.  The  females 
are  moslly  grey,  and  resemble  the  brant  of  the  United 
Slates.  They  are  not  quite  so  large  as  our  geese,  and 
feed  on  shell  fish  and  ruck  kelp,  which  gives  their 
flesh  a  very  unpleasant  flavor. 

October  19.— On  the  day  alter  our  arrival  at  New 
Island,  all  hands  were  set  to  work,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  peculiar  and  various  duties.  A  pari  of  the 
crew  were  engaged  in  refitting  the  scht oner,  by  re- 
pairing her  sails,  rigging,  &.c.     Another  part  were 


occupied  in  filling  water,  and  the  remainder  were  cm- 
ployed  in  gathering  eggs  from  the  rookeries  on  the 
backside  of  ihe  island.  As  the  latter  jirocess  is  not 
destitute  of  interest,  1  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  the  reader  better  acquainted  wilh  a  Souih  Sea 
rookery,  which  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity.  Indeed 
1  know  of  few  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  animated 
nature  that  are  belter  calculated  to  lead  a  reflectinj; 
mind  to  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  merciful  eco- 
nomy of  Providence,  in  his  government  of  Ihe  crea- 
tures to  which  he  has  given  existence,  than  the  one 
now  under  consideration. 

13y  turning  back  to  the  "Introductory  Sketch," 
page  xxiv,  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note  my  defini- 
tion of  the  word  roo/tcri/,  as  applied  to  certain  oceanic 
animals.  It  is  a  temporary  encarapmenl  of  such 
animals,  for  thetpurpose  of  bringing  forth  their  youm/; 
and  they  unite  in  immense  numbers,  and  with  great 
industry  to  construct  it. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  penguins,  albatross, 
&.C.  are  assembled  on  the  shore,  after  a  deliberate  con- 
sultation on  the  subject,  they  proceed  tu  the  execution 
of  the  grand  purpose  for  w  hich  they  left  their  favorite 
element.  In  the  first  place  they  carefully  select  a 
piece  of  ground,  of  suitable  extent,  often  cumprisino 
lour  or  five  acres,  and  as  near  the  water  as  practicabi  °; 
always  preferring  that  which  is  the  least  encumbered' 
with  stones,  and  olher  hard  substances,  with  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  have  their  eggs  come  in  con- 
tact. As  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  on  this  point,  they 
proceed  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  their  projected  encamp- 
ment; which  task  ihey  commence  by  tracino-  g  well 
defined  parallelogram  of  sufficient  magnitude  lo  ac- 
commodate the  whole  fraternity,  say  fiom  one  to  five 
acres.  One  side  of  this  square  runs  parallel  with 
the  water's  edge,  and  is  always  left  open  for  egress 
and  regress,  and  three  sides  are  difl'erenlly  arrano-ed. 

These  industrious  feathered  laborers  next  proceed 
to  clear  all  the  ground  within  the  square  from  obstruc- 
tions of  every  kind,  picking  up  the  stones  in  their 
bills,and  carefully  depositing  them  outside  of  the  lines 
before  mentioned,  until  they  sometimes,  by  this  means, 
create  quite  a  little  wall  on  three  sides  of  therookery! 
Within  the  range  of  stones  and  rubbish  they  form  a 
pathway,  six  or  eight  feel  in  width,  and  as  smooth  as 
any  of  the  paved  or  gravelled  walks  in  the  New 
York  Park,  or  on  Ihe  Battery.  This  path  is  for  a 
general  promenade  by  day,  and  for  Ihe  sentinels  to 
patrol  at  night. 

Having  thus  finished  their  little  works  of  defence 
on  the  three  land  sides,  they  next  lay  out  the  whole 
area  in  litle  squares  of  equal  sizes  formed  by  narrow 
paths  which  cross  each  olher  at  right  angles,  and 
which  are  also  made  very  smooth.  At  each  intersec- 
tion of  these  paths  an  albatross  constructs  her  nest 
while  the  center  of  each  little  square  is  a  peno-uin's 
nest;  so  ihat  each  albatross  is  surrounded  by  four  pen- 
guins; and  each  penguin  has  ar,  albatross  for  its  nei<rh- 
bor,  in  four  directions.  In  this  regular  manner  is  The 
w  liole  area  occupied  by  these  feathered  sojourners,  of 
different  species;  leaving,  at  convenient  distances, 
accommodations  for  some  other  kindsof  oceanic  birds' 
such  as  the  shag,  or  green  cormorant,  and  anolher 
which  the  seamen  call  Nelly. 

Although  the  penguin  and  the  albatross  are  on  such 
intimate  lerms.and  appear  to  be  so  affectionately  and 
sincerely  attached  to  each  olher,  they  not  only  form 
their  nests  in  a  veiy  different  manner,  but  the  pen 
guin  will  even  rob  her  friend's  nest  whenever  she  has 
an  opportunity.  The  penguin's  nest  is  merely  a 
slight  e.\cavaiion  in  the  earth,  just  deep  enough  to 
prevent  her  single  egg  rolling  from  its  primitive  posi- 
tion; while  the  albatross  throws  up  a  hitle  mound  of 
earth,  grass  and  shells,  eight  or  ten  inches  hitrh,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  water  bucket,  on  the  summit  of 
which  she  forms  her  nest,  and  thus  looks  down  upon 
her  nearest  neighbors  and  best  friends. 

None  of  the  nests  in  these  rookeries  are  ever  left 
unoccupied  for  a  single  moment,  until  the  eggs  are 
hatched  and  the  young  ones  old  enough  to  laTe  care 
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of  thoinselves.  The  male  goes  to  sea  in  search  of 
food  until  his  hunger  is  appeased;  he  then  prumptlv 
returns  and  affectionately  lakes  the  place  of  his  mate 
while  she  resorts  to  the  same  element  for  the  like 
purpose.  In  the  inleichange  of  these  kind  oflices, 
they  so  contrive  it  as  not  to  leave  the  eggs  uncovered' 
at  all;  ihe  iiresent  incumbent  (say  the  female;  making 
room  lor  the  partner  of  her  cares  and  pleasures  on  his 
return  Irom  the  sea,  while  he  nestles  in  by  her  side 
until  the  eggs  are  coniplelely  covered  by  his  feathers 

By  this  precaution  they  i)revent  their  eirtrs  beina 
stolen  by  iho  other  birds,  which  would  be  the  case 
were  they  left  exposed;  for  the  females  are  so  ambi- 
tiousof  producing  a  large  family  at  once,  that  they 
rob  each  other  when  they  have  an  opportunity.— Si- 
milar  depredations  arc  also  committed  by  a  bird  called 
the  rook,  which  is  equally  mischievous  as  the  monkey 
1  he  royal  penguin  is  generally  foremost  in  felonies  of 
this  descriplion,  and  never  neglects  an  opportunity  of 
robbing  a  neighbor.  Indeed  it  often  liappens  that 
when  the  period  of  incubation  is  lerminaled,  the  younff 
brood  will  consist  of  three  or  four  different  kinds  ol 
birds  in  one  nest.  This  is  strong  circumstanlial  evi- 
dence that  the  parent  bird  is  not  more  honest  than 
her  neighbors. 

To  stand  at  a  little  distance  and  observe  the  move- 
ments ol  birds  in  these  rookeries,  is  not  only  amusing 
but  edifying,  and  even  aft'ecting.  The  spectacle  is 
truly  w;orthy  the  contemplation  of  a  philosophic  mind. 
lou  will  see  them  marching  round  the  encampment 
in  the  outside  path,  or  public  promenade,  in  pairs,  or 
in  squads  of  four,  six  or  eight,  forcibly  remindino-  you 
of  officer  and  subalterns  on  a  parade  day.  a1  the 
same  lime,  the  camp,  or  rookery  is  in  continual  mo- 
lion;  some  penguins  passing  through  the  different 
paths,  or  alleys,  on  their  return  from  an  aquatic  ex- 
cursion, eager  to  caress  their  males  after  a  temporary 
absence;  while  the  latter  are  passing  out,  in  their 
turn,  in  quest  of  refreshment  and  recreation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  air  is  almost  darkened  by  an  immense 
number  of  the  albatross  hovering  over  the  rookery 
like  a  dense  cloud,  some  continually  lightinw  and 
meeting  their  companions,  while  others  are'constantly 
rising  and  shaping  their  course  for  the  sea. 

To  see  these  creatures  of  the  ocean  so  faithfully 
discharge  the  various  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
Creator;  to  witness  their  affectionate  meetings  after  a 
short  absence  on  their  natural  element;  to  observe 
their  numerous  little  acts  of  tenderness  and  courtesy 
lo  each  other; — all  this,  and  much  more  that  might 
be  mentioned,  is  truly  interesting  and  affecting  to  ihe 
contemplative  and  sympathetic  spectator. 


Habits  op  Ecokomv. — "A  slight  knowledge  of 
human  nature  will  show,"  says  Mr.  Colquhoon,  "that 
when  a  man  gets  on  a  little  in  the  world  he  is  desir- 
ous of  getting  on  a  little  further."  Such  is  the  growth 
of  providtnt  habits,  that  it  has  been  said,  if  a  jour- 
neyman lays  by  the  first  five  shillings  his  fortune  is 
made.  Mr.  'William  Hall,  who  has  bestowed  great 
attention  on  the  stale  of  ihe  laboring  poor,  declares 
he  never  knew  an  instance  of  one  who  had  saved 
money,  coming  to  the  parish.  And  he  adds,  more- 
over, "those  individuals  who  save  money  are  better 
workmen:  if  they  do  not  work  belter,  they  behave 
belter,  and  are  more  respectable;  and  I  would  sooner 
have  in  my  trade  a  hundred  men  who  would  save 
money,  than  two  hundred,  who  would  spend  every 
shilling  they  got.  In  proportion  as  individuals  save 
a  little  money,  their  morals  are  much  better;  they 
husband  that  little,  and  a  superior  tone  is  given  to 
their  morals,  and  they  behave  better  for  havino-  a  lit- 
tle stake  in  society."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  tore- 
mark  ihat  habits  of  thoughtfulness  and  frugality  are  at 
all  times  of  immense  importance. 

Peaches.— In  the  Covent  Garden  market,  Lon- 
don, in  August,  peaches  are  quoted  in  a  price  current, 
at  .fl.  Is.  and  10s.  perdozen.  Nectarines  are  quoted 
at  the  same  prices. 
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Prices  Ciirrenl  in  JVew  i'ork ,  January  5. 

iSffsiilax,  yellow,  18  re  20.    Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .11 

o  13;  Upland,  .lOi  a  .1  lij;  Alabama,  .1 1  n  .12,\.    Cotton 

Baggin:;,  Hemp,  jd.  .13  a  .2|i;  Flax,  .13  a  .HJ.    Ftiix, 

American,  7.  a  .8.       Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean,  — a  I3.25j 

rough,  14.25  a  14.50.     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.00a- ; 

Canal,  6.18  o  6.25;  Bait.    Uow'd  st.  6.62  a  —  ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6.76  a •;  country,  6.06  a ;  Alcxand'a, 

6.37   a   C.50;  Fredricks'g,  6.00  a _;    Pcters'g,  new, 

6.00  a ;  Rye   flour,  4.18  a  4.25;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  perhhd.  17.50  a .      Grnin,  Wheat, 

North, 0 ;  Vir.  1.19  a  1.20;  Kye^  North,  .84  a 

.— ;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .75  a  .85;    Barley,  .—  a    75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .50  o  — ;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.    13.00   o   14.25,  prime,  11.25  a 

11.75;  Lard,  .9  a  .9.^. 


SPLENDID  PiEONIES. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  lew  of  the  POPPY  FLOWEIl- 
ING  THEE  P.-EONY,  (Pa3ony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Paiony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  paeony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  flowers.'  " — Princess  Trea- 
tise on  Horticulture.  Of  the  poppy  flowering  pseony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
arc  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  pa;ony,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  J5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  pa;ony  §2.50  each. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  has  now  his  assortment  of  Flower 
Seeds  ready  for  his  customers,  and  will  be  happy  to 
receive  their  orders.  A  printed  list  of  them  is  just 
completed,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  shall 
request  it  by  letter  (postage  paid)  or  otherwise.  These 
seeds  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  1832,  in  the  garden  of 
this  establishment,  and  are  known  to  be  from  very  su- 
perior flowers.  I  have  several  books  also  on  floricul- 
ture, which  are  named  in  the  Flower  Seed  Catalogue 
above  referred  to.  .  i.  i.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Setd_  Store. 


RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
For  sale  at   the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store      Price,  12*  cents  each;  $1.25  per  dozen;  or  «8 
per  hundred.  ,.  i.  hitchCOCK. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS,OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  for  Silk-ivorms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  ihe  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large-from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
cnes  long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
01  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  lew  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at.  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


FLOWERS. 
Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  "A  Treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
different  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  and  of  Green-house 
Plants  kept  in  rooms,  kc.  to  which  is  added  a  table  of 
the  Einnaian  classes  of  botany,  with  their  order  and 
examples."     Price  50  cents. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  §1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  belter  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


SILKWORM  EGGS  WANTED. 

Wanted   at  the  American  Farmer  OlEce  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk- 
worm Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Olfice  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SliED,  CLOVLK  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals.      Apply  to 

1.  I.   HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
STORK. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  JVo.  36  west  Prall-st  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Kag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  Paper 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
with  wrought  and  cast  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  the  piece  or  by  the  tc,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Threshing  Machines, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  Likewise  superior  Cast 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scythe  Snaths 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  £tc. 
|l3^and  all  repairs  done  at  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  are 
in  market  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  notso  extensive  as  advertised  bysome, 
but  such  as  I  shall  oiler  for  sale  may  be  relied  on  as 
genuine.  The  following  1  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  York  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  latter  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  Stc. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Str;iw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  11  inch  box  at  §27.  14  inch 
at  §45.  16  inch  at  §:)5.  20  inch  at  $75.  The  small- 
est (price  §i7)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Ballimorc,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  methus,  under  date  of 
Sept   20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 

Sinclair  &  Moohe,  lialt.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  §20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  §7.60,  and  smaller  size  at  §5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assoriment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
LMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


BjaZiTIIMIOax:   PRICES   CUHREKT. 


Baltimore  Market — There  is  scarcely  any  change 
in  the  prices  of  produce.  Indeed,  although  our  har- 
bor has  remained  open  to  the  present  time,  and  bids 
fair  to  continue  so  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  busi- 
ness has  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended  The  wa- 
gon price  of  Howard  street  flour  remains  at  §5.60.  The 
store  price  is  nominally  as  quoted. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablefor  segars,  6.00  a  15.00  ; yellow  and 
red,9.0U  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(i0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  105  hhds.  Md.;and35 
hhds.  Ohio— total  140  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family,  J6. 75  a  7,25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.624  a ;  city    mills,  5.50  a  ; 

city  mills  extra 6.624  o' ;— Corn  Meal  bbl   3.50; — 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1.10 a  1.16;    white  do  1.16  n  1.20; 

— Corn,  white,  60  a  — , yellow,  61  a—; Rye,  72  a  1% 

—Oats,  42  a   43. — Be^ks,  75   a  60— Peas,  65  0  70 — 

Cloveb-seed o Timothy,  —   a Or. 

CHiP.r    Grass  2.00  a  2.26 Tall  Meadow  OatGras* 

2.00tt2.50 — Herd's,  75    a  874-Lucerne  —  „  371  |b. 

Barlkt.-FlaxseelI.SO  0  1.62-CoTToN.Va.I0(il24-Lou. 
12ii  14-Alab.  10.1.13— Tenn.  .10,i.  12^;  N.Car.  10,..I24 
Upland  10  n  13 — Whiskey,  hhds.  Ist  |..30(i— ;  in  bbls. 

321  „  S3 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  orSaxony  fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33«38;  half  do.  30  n  33;  quarter  do.  26  a  30;  common  26 
0  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  0  SOj 
American  Full  Blood,  22  o  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  16  n  t'0;quarter  do  16  0  18;commo)i,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,§200  r.  210;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  aSc. — Feathers,  37i  o  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  6.37^,  ground,  1 .60  a  —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  perton33.00o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30. 00; bar  Sus.per  ton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.60  n5.60— 
Oak  wood,  4.00  o4.50;  Hickory ,  5.50  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 
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proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  strceU. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  January  18,  1833. 

The  Farmer  of  Lagrange. — Consistent  as  have 
been  his  principles,  and  constant  as  hss  been  his  de- 
votion to  the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  ul"  iini- 
Tersal  philantluopy,  the  veteran  LaJ'aijetle,  no  where 
displays  his  character  in  a  more  amiable  and  captivat- 
injr  light,  than  in  his/ni'oiiic  occupation  as  n farmer. 
It  is  known  thai  during  his  triumphant  tuur  in 
America,  one  that  caused  the  most  spontaneous,  uni- 
versal and  unadulterated  tlow  of  national  gratitude  that 
was  ever  exhibited,  no  invitation  was  more  cordially 
accepted  than  iheone  Irom  our  .Agricultural  Society, to 
distriinte  its  premiums , — and  those  who  won  what  is 
denominated, ;)artxce//encc,  the  "Lafayette  premium, " 
gave  it  suitable  inscription,  and  still  show  it  as  the 
proudest  trojihy  of  their  agricultural  career.  What 
would  lempt  the  owner  of  Hayfields,  fur  instance,  to 
part  with  his  noble  tankard '-jiresented  hy  the  liands  of 
Lafayeltefor  the  best  cultivated  farm"  We  wish  we 
could  recollect  the  spontaneous  (and  always  happy.) 
outpourings  of  Gov. Harbour, on  receiving  ilfilled  with 
his  native  mint  sling,  and  responding  at  one  of  our 
agricultural  dinners  to  the  eloquent  t-o-n-es,  (we 
wish  it  were  as  easy  to  get  at  the  n-o-t-e-s,)  of  the 

eosftiei-of  the Society.    But  whilst  our  zeal  has 

died  away,  leaving  an  undivided  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
the  venerable  Farmer  of  Lagrange  is  as  much  devoted 
as  the  youngest  agriculturist,  to  his  sheep,  his  hogs, 
and  his  cattle,  and  as  proudly  boasts  of  his  ;)j'eHu'i(»is; 
always  attaching  double  value,  to  those  which  are 
won  for  any  thing  that  has  in  it  American  blood. 
Judcre  by  the  following  exiract  from  a  letter  from  him 
to  Mr.  Skinner,  formerly  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, of  the  enthusiasm  and  noble  simplicity  of  the 
Farmer  of  Lagrange, — he  to  whom  the  king  of  the 
French  in  the  flush  of  gratitude,  acknowledged  he 
owed  his  throne,  and  promised  to  surround  it  with 
"Republican  Institutions:" — 

Lagrange,  October  S,  1332. 
For  the  state  of  political  affairs  I  refer  you  to  the 
papers  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  had  lately 
a  departmental  cattle  slwio  in  presence  of  the  Pre- 
fect, and  a  deputation  from  the  Paris  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  the  Society  we  have  lormed  at  Ro- 
say.  A  jury  of  twenty  members  had  been  selected 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  department  of  Seine  au 
Marne.  Of  the  four  prizes  awarded  to  me,  there  was 
a  first  one  to  a  boar,  coming  from  your  present  of  a 
fine  breed  of  hogs;  and  another  first  prize  to  my  me- 
rino females,  two  others  for  a  cow,  issued  from  Mr. 
Patterson's  Holkham  breed,  (Devons,)  which  has  in- 
creased in  size  on  my  farm,  and  to  a  ram,  rather  a 
small  one,  of  excellent  wool.  You  see  that  America 
had  a  distinguished  part  in  the  show;  my  wool  is  in- 
disputably the  finest  in  this  department;  but  farmers 
set  a  value  by  the  size  of  the  animals,  too  much  so 
perhaps,  as  the  forms  and  qualities  are  the  important 
points.  Yet  you  see  justice  has  been  done  to  my 
flock.  No  race  of  hogs  that  I  know  of,  are  equal  to 
your  black  breed. 

In  a  letter  of  subsequent  date,  by  ten  days,  the  old 
General  displays  again  his  American  partialities, — 
"Would  it,"  says  he,  "my  dear  friend,  be  possilile, 
without  giving  too  much  trouble,  to  procure  for  me 
some  more  wild  turkeys,  some  partridges,  some  deers 
and  terrapins;  this  is  a  great  deal  indeed.  Bull  have 
but  one  American  deer — .fltncricautts  cerviis,  and  am 
afraid  to  lose  him.  My  full  blooded  turkey  wild 
cocks  are  living,  but  some  of  their  kind,  male  and  fe- 
males, would  do.  Your  hogs  are  flourishing,  and 
Mr.  Patterson's  bull,  (Devon,)  that  he  gave  me,  pro- 
duces larger  than  he  was.  Mr.  Morns'  steam  ma- 
chine works  admirably.'  [This  was  a  costly  and 
highly  finished  steam  appaiatus,  presented  to  the 
General  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  by  our  fellow 
citizen,  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris,  Esq.     On  taking  out  the 
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old  veteran  to  see  the  Hon.  11.  Smith's  Orangi' 
Farm,  with  its  hundred  cows,  its  extensive  and  well 
arranged  dairy,  its  apparatus  for  preparing  and 
steaming  their  food;  tl;e  CJeneral  inquired,  "whether 
it  would  be  practicable  to  get  a  model  of  the  steam 
engine."  Mr.  Morris  replying,  "that  ho  had  no 
doubt  of  it;"  caused  a  very  perfect  machine,  upon 
the  largest  scale,  to  be  finished  in  the  highest,  style  of 
workmanship  and  efficiency,  and  seat  it  out  at  his 
own  expense  to  the  General.] 


American  Silk  Filatures. — We  have  several 
limes  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  reply  to  inquiries 
where  a  market  for  cocoons  could  be  found,  and  to 
observations  that,  "if  filatures  were  established,  the 
raising  of  cocoons  would  be  immediately  commenced," 
that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  cocoons  could  be 
secured,  filatures  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  imme- 
diately follow,  and  not  till  then.  The  Cincinnati 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  difl'ers  from  us  in  this  opinion, 
and  thinks  that  filatures  should  be  erected  to  induce 
the  farmers  to  produce  cocoons.  Certainly  this  wonlii 
have  a  good  effect;  but  who  will  do  it?  Who  will 
go  to  the  expense  of  establishing  a  filature  in  Cincin- 
nati or  in  Baltimore,  when  l:e  knows  that  he  cannot 
obtain  cocoons  enough  to  keep  s  single  reel  going  one 
month?  This  is  a  practical  question — and  il  is  prac- 
tically answered  by  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of 
filatures  in  these  places.  But  let  it  once  be  known 
that  mulberry  orc/iords  exist  in  extent  sufiicienl  to 
keep  a  filature  in  operation,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
that  the  filatures  shall  not  be  wanting. 

We  beg  leave  once  more  to  caution  the  people  of 
the  west  against  depending  upon  their  native  mulber- 
ry trees  lor  a  supply  of  leaves  for  silkworms,  and  ear- 
nestly to  recommend  them,  if  they  intend  to  enter 
into  the  culture  of  silk,  to  plant  regular  orchards  of 
either  the  new  Chrinese  or  Italian  mulberry,  conve- 
nient to  their  houses.  They  may  be  assured  that  a 
dependence  upon  the  native  mulberry  in  its  wild  slate 
will  be  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  The 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  encourages  this  depend- 
ence. It  says,  "Here  it  [the  mulberry,]  exists  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  one  of  the  common  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  proper  season,  the 
raw  material  can  be  produced."  If  even  the  Italian 
mulberry  existed  ever  so  plentifully  in  the  forest,  it 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  silkworms.  The  food 
for  worms  must  be  convenient — the  trees  should  sur- 
round the  laboratory,  that  the  labor  and  time  of  gath- 
ering the  leaves  do  not  cost  more  than  the  cocoons  are 
worth.  The  wild  mulberry  we  know  makes  good 
silk,  and  does  very  well  for  feeding  a  small  number 
of  worms;  but  we  also  know  that  the  white,  and  es- 
pecially the  new  Chinese  mulberry,  make  belter  silk 
and  more  of  it,  and  that  if  we  intend  to  raise  worms 
enough  to  make  it  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  we 
must  have  the  trees  at  the  door.  We  have  spent  too 
much  money  in  gathering  leaves  from  the  woods, 
(and  they  are  as  plentiful  here  as  in  the  west,)  to  feed 
silkworms,  to  be  mistaken  on  ihis  point. 

We  recognise  fully,  the  character  of  the  western 
people  for  enterprise,  and  readily  agree  with  the  Far- 
mer and  Mechanic,  that  they  are  disposed  to  engage 
in  new  pursuits.  They  will  ultimately  become  a 
great  silk  producing  people — but  not  till  they  shall  re- 
soit  to  regular  plantations  of  ihe  more  approved  kinds 
of  mulberry.  Nor  will  any  silk  reeler,  skilled  in  the 
art,  ever  establish  a  filature  amongst  them  while  they 
continue  their  dependence  on  the  wild  trees.  We  beg 
the  people  of  the  west  to  take  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration,  and  to  be  assured  that  we  speak  from 
something  more  than  conjecture — having  paid  pretty 
dearly  for  the  experience  on  which  we  found  this  ad- 
vice. 

A  two  shear  sheep  was  killed  at  Hedon,  on  Monday 
week,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Iveson,  of  Paull  Holme, 
weighing  ISst  12  lbs.  or  48ilbs.  per  qr.  the  weight  of 
its  two  fleeces  being  124  lbs.  of  wool. — Hull  Mv. 


AN  IMMENSE  SHEEP. 

In  the  (Irish)  Galway  Free  Press,  of  October  last, 
loaned  by  one  who  has  an  eye  and  a  palate  and  a 
heart  for  good  things,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  ail  enormous  Sioitzcrland  sheep,  nearly  as  heavy 
as  some  of  our  lower  country  bullocks — such  as  are 
put  at  a  week  old,  to  live  on  one  teat  until  they  can 
eat  grass,  of  which  there  is,  usually,  a  plentiful  scar- 
city. Then  starved  for  two  years — then  broke  and 
worked,  and  starved  for  four  more,  and  then  half  fat- 
tened on  nttbbings  and  rotten  com!  ! 

The  height  of  this  sheep  is  most  extraordinary, 
for  it  cannot  be  believed  that  a  gross  falsehood  would 
be  told  on  the  very  spot  of  its  exhibition— ^I'c  _/ee< 
high! — That  is,  to  use  a  parlance  that  farmers  will 
understand,  and  to  give  them  a  standard  of  compari- 
son, Ihe  height  of  a  horse  that  is  fifteen  hands!  larg- 
er than  many  that  have  won  gold  cups,  and  king's 
plates!!  What  a  dish  it  would  require  for  its  saddled 

"A.  prodigious  Switzerland  sheep,  exhibited  at 
Stour-bridge  fair,  (and  which  is  to  visitPetereborough, 
Bury,  and  other  fairs)  caused  a  very  great  sensation 
among  the  farmers,  few  of  whom  anticipated  seeing 
a  sheep  of  the  enormous  weight  of  402lbs.  standing 
five  feet  in  height,  and  being  seven  feet  in  length. 
The  sheep  was  yeaned  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  is  now  three  years  old.  It  has  been  public- 
ly exhibited  to  the  moat  distinguished  naturalists  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  Tuileries  in  Paris,  before  the  roy- 
al family  of  France.  It  has  produced  annually  35lbB. 
of  wool,  and  is  carried  in  a  convenient  caravan  to 
fairs,  as  an  extraordinary  curiosity." 


Caution  to  Mushroom  Eaters. — On  Tuesday 
tlie  'Jotli  ult.  the  son  of  a  laboring  man  residing  at 
Ponsanootli,  on  returning  homo  from  Pengreep,  ga- 
thered a  number  of  large  mushrooms,  which  he  gave 
to  liis  mother  by  whom  they  were  dressed  as  a  stew. 
The  whole  family  partook  of  the  stew  for  supper. 
The  woman  only  ate  a  little;  and  the  boy  by  whom 
the  mushrooms  were  gathered  partook  more  sparing- 
ly of  the  stew  tlian  the  rest  of  the  family.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  they  were  all  taken  ill.  In  the 
morning  they  sent  for  an  emetic,  which  they  took. 
Afterwards  a  medical  man  was  sent  for,  but  he  did 
not  arrive  till  the  evening,  by  which  time  the  young- 
er child,  a  fine  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  died. 
Every  assistance  was  given  to  the  other  sufferers,  hut, 
notwithstanding  tliis,  two  others,  a  girl  about  five, 
and  a  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  died  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  On  Friday  a  girl  of  ten  years  ex- 
pired; and  on  Monday  last  the  father,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  better,  also  died.  The  mother 
has  not  been  very  ill,  owing  to  her  only  having  tast- 
ed tlie  fatal  meal;  and  the  boy  who  gathered  the 
supposed  mushrooms  was  so  far  recovered  on  Tues- 
day as  to  bo  able  to  go  to  the  spot  where  he  found 
them.  On  examining  some  of  a  similar  kind  found 
there,  they  proved  to  be  large  fungi,  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  sprouting  from  the  stock  of  an 
oak  tree  that  had  been  cut  down.     [  fFest  Briton, 


When  Noah  planted  tlic  first  vine,  and  retired, 
Satan  approached  it  and  said — "I  will  nurture  you, 
charming  plant!"  He  quickly  fetched  three  animals; 
a  sheep,  a  lion,  and  a  hog;  and  killed  one  after  ano- 
ther, near  the  vine.  The  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the 
three  animals  penetrated  it,  and  is  still  manifest  in 
its  growth.  When  a  man  drinks  one  bottle  of  wine 
he  is  then  agreeable,  gentle  and  friendly;  that  is  the 
nature  of  tlie  Iamb.  When  he  drinks  two  he  is  a 
lion,  and  says  "who  is  like  me!''  ho  then  talks  of 
stupendous  things.  When  he  drinks  more  hig 
senses  forsake  him,  and  at  length  he  wallows  in  the 
mire — need  it  be  said  that  he  then  resembles  a  hog. 


A  potato,  of  the  long  red  kind,  was  lately  taken 
up  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Bayley,  Washington, 
weighing    forty-nine  ounces. — A'ewcastle  Chronich, 
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AGHICUI.TUIIJE:- 


Some   Observatio.ns  on  Marl,  in  reply  to  Mr. 

KUFFIW. 
Mr.  Smith: 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  sent  a  comiminicatiun  to  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  on  the  subject  of 
marl,  which  was  republished  in  your  valuable  Far- 
mer, of  the  16th  of  November,  and  to  this  Mr.  Ruffin 
has  replied,  in  a  late  number  of  that  newspaper.  If 
you  can  spare  sufficient  spaco  for  tills  communication, 
you  will  oblige  a  constant  reader  by  its  publication. 

I   did  not  state,  that  Mr.  Ruffin  gave  grounds   fur 
the  inference,  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  impres- 
sions of  sheUs  in  any  earlh,  proved  it  to  have  value 
as  a  manure,  or  that  it  contained  carbonate  of  lime. 
On  that  point  I  gave  my  own   opinion  alone,  that  it 
might  stand  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  said  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  I  believed  to  be  a  mere  clay,  and 
without  any  carbonate  of  lime — and   if  it  contained 
gypsum,  it    had  escaped   my  observation.      Mr.   R. 
supposed  it  to  be  a  gypseous  earth,  and  now  states, 
that  the   earth,  "which  retains  the  Impressions   of 
shells  without  containing  any  carbonate  of  lime,  cer- 
tainly was   formerly,  what  we  (improperly)   called 
marl."     Thus  far  we  perfectly  coincide,  and  both  be- 
lieve, that  the  shells  existed  before  they  disappeared, 
leaving  nothing  but  their  impressions  in  the  clay.     It 
is  a  subject  of  much  curiosity,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  explain  what  has  become  of  the  shells;  if  they  have 
been  dissolved,  where  is  the   lime  they  contained;  if 
still  there  what  acid  so   neutralizes  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  detected?     Mr.  Ruffin  says,  "the  shells  were  cer- 
tainly changed   to  sulphate  of  lime,  before  their  sub- 
stance was  principally  or  totally  removed,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the   bed  will  best   establish  the  correct- 
ness of  these  opinions."     I  am  sure  the  bank  he  speaks 
of  in  Prince  George  contains  in  places  crystals  of  gyp- 
sum; but  he  tells  us,  "in  most  cases,  the  gypsum  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  some  former  peri- 
od is  entirely  lost,  or  remains  in  small  proportions." 
He  gives  us  no  proof  by  analysis,  or  otherwise,  that 
the  "shells  were  certainly  changed  to  the  sulphate  of 
lime,"  and  then,  the  gypsum  "that  may  be  supposed 
to 'have  existed  at  some  former  period,  is  entirely  lost." 
If  entirely  lost,  it  cannot  now  be  detected,  and  its  for- 
mer existence  rests  on  supposition  alone,  which  I  fear 
looks   a  little  more   like  theory,  than  practice.     It 
would  be  a  public,  and   individual  benefit  on  a  very 
large  scale,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment tothe  satisfaction  of  the  community,  that  this 
clay  where  impressions  alone  of  shells  are  to  be  found, 
could  be'used  as  a  manure  to  fertilize  our  fields;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  it   would  matter  not,  whether  it  im- 
proved them  by  the  gypsum   it  may  contain,  or  be- 
cause it  "feels  fat  and  oily."     There  is  an  extensive 
range  of  country,  which  lies  just  above  the  district  in 
which  shell  marl  is  found,  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  far 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of  Indian   corn,  than 
wheat,  which  yields  from  two   to  three  barrels  per 
acre,  when  at  its  best,  and  throughout  nearly  its  ex- 
tent, this  blue  clay  with  iitipressions  of  shells  is  to  be 
found;  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  still  bluer  clay  in  which  no 
impressions  are  to  be  met  with,  but  which  is  as  close 
as   wax,  "feels  fat,  and  oily,"  is  "  smooth  like  lead 
ore,"  and  "is  without  a  mixture  of  gravel  or  sand," 
and  can  be  cut  like  soap  with  a  knife,  presenting  very 
much  such  an  appearance  except  in  color.     If  either 
of  these  clays  could  be  used  as  a  manure,  it  would  be 
the  mean  of  fertilizing,  and  bringing   into  cultivation 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which  now  lie  waste  and 
unproductive.     I  will  propose  to  Mr.  Ruffin  to  apply 
as  many  cart  loads  of  this  clay  with   the  impressions 
of  shells  as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  an  acre  of  land, 
and  also  of  the  closer  blue  day  without  impressions  (if 
he  has  it,)  to  another  acre,  and  I  will  do   the  same, 
and  at  a  future  period,  when  sufficient  time  has  elaps- 
ed, we  will  communicate   the   result  of  our  experi- 
ment to  the  public. 
It  was  observed  in  my  former  communication,  that 


much  obscurity  prevails  in  must  of  the  English  au- 
thors, who  treat  on  the  subject  of  marl,  yet  I  thought 
it  was  clear  from  an  examination  of  their  writings, 
that  Ihey  valued  marl  and  clay  which  contained  lime, 
more  highly  than  such  as  did  not.  I  could  not  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  K.  coincided  with  the 
somewhat  confused  opinions  conveyed  by  most  of  his 
quotations,  but  regretted  thU  he  had  not  thrown 
more  light  on  the  subject,  and  brought  the  British 
authorities  ((if  which  he  might  have  collected  a  host) 
to  support  his  own  opinion  of  the  vnUie  of  calcareous 
manure.  It  appears  to  me,  that  a  slight  examination 
of  these  authorities  will  compel  one,  to  infer  that  such 
clay  or  marl  as  effervesces  with  an  acid,  is  far  more 
valuable  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  of  them,  than 
such  as  does  not.  Indeed  I  should  like  to  be  persuad- 
ed by  them  of  the  contrary,  inasmuch  aa  clay  is 
much  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country 
than  marl.  The  quotation  from  Bordley  does  not 
exactly  bear  Mr.  Ruffin  out,  in  saying  it  "is  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  an  exten- 
sive reader  of  agricultural  works,  among  which 
Young's  and  Anderson's  stood  prominent,  could  not 
avoid'hirming  as  to  the  nature  of  marl."  Bordley 
says,  "My  own  farm  had  a  greyish  clay,  which  to 
the  eye  was  marl;  but  because  it  did  not  effervesce 
with  acids  it  was  given  up,  &c."  Here  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  a  clay,  which  to  the  eye  was  marl, 
was  given  up,  because  it  contained  no  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  proof,  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  cal- 
careous manure.  At  page  219,  Essay  on  Calcare- 
ous Manures,  there  is  a  quotation  from  Kirwan  on 
Manures,  that,  "In  Norfolk,  they  seem  to  value  clay 
more  than  marl,  probably  because  their  sandy  soils  al- 
ready contain  calcareous  parts."  Mr.  Ruffin  then 
observes,  "From  this  it  would  follow,  that  the  great 
and  celebrated  improvements  in  Norfolk,  made  by 
marling  had  actually  operated  to  lessen  the  calcareous 
proportion  of  the  soil,  instead  of  increasing  it,  and  if 
Kirwan  was  deceived  on  this  very  important  point,  it 
furnishes  additional  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  draw- 
ing correct  conclusions  on  this  subject  from  European 
books,  when  it  is  left  doubtful,  whether  the  most  ex- 
tensive, the  most  profitable,  and  the  most  celebrated 
improvements  by  marling  in  Europe,  have  in  fact 
served  to  make  the  soil  more  or  less  calcareous."  I 
have  always  understood,  that  the  marl  so  extensively 
used  in  Norfolk,  was  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The 
soil  of  that  country  being  always  described  as  sandy, 
or  a  sandy  loam,  without  any  allusion  to  its  con- 
taining calcareous  matter.  I  believe  the  prac- 
tical farmers  of  that  part  of  England  would  tell 
us,  (the  mineralogists  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standipg,)  that  their  object  in  marling,  was  to  add 
lime  to  their  soil,  and  thus,  as  an  experienced  agricul- 
turist, speaking  of  this  very  soil,  says,  and  thus,  "me- 
chanically bind  it,  and  improve  its  capacity  for  holding 
water  for  plants,  their  soil  being  generally  a  sand, 
and  their  marl  composed  of  clay  and  lime."  Kirwan 
may  have  been  misinformed  on  the  subject,  and  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  given  himself  very  little  trou- 
ble to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  for  he  says, 
"prohablij  because  their  sandy  soils  already  contain 
calcareous  parts."  Had  he  been  very  solicitous  on 
the  subject,  he  might  have  ascertained  the  fact  with 
certainty,  and  not  have  ventured  an  opinion  on  con- 
jecture alone.  Young,  in  his  voluminous  and  clumsy 
Survey  of  Norfolk,  although  he  says,  "the  marl  they 
use  is  generally  calcareous,''  is  not  half  so  satisfactory 
as  he  might  have  been,  had  he  exercised  more  per- 
sonal observation  and  industry.  If  they  value  clay 
more  than  marl  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Norfolk,  one 
would  naturally  conclude  from  their  great  experience, 
that  on  sandy  soils  in  this  country,  clay  would  have  a 
similar  effect,  and  that  those  of  us  who  occupy  such 
soils,  should  (following  their  example,)  apply  clay 
rather  than  marl.  What  is  applicable  in  practice  in 
England  ought  to  hold  good  in  this  country,  and  if 
in  Norfolk,  "most  persons  prefer  such  marl  as  con- 
tains the  most  clay,  and  the  least  calcareous  earth," 


I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  do  the  same  thing. 
They  have  great  experience  on  the  subject,  and  their 
practice  ought  to  have  weight  with  every  one.  But 
yet  1  reject  the  use  of  clay  with  impressions  of  shells 
in  it,  and  the  stiff  blue  clay  described  above,  and  ap- 
ply, from  choice,  shell  marl  as  extensively  as  I  can. 
Indeed  I  am  so  confident,  that  it  is  the  better  manure 
of  the  two,  that  I  cannot  as  yet  prevail  on  myself  to 
apply  the  clay  to  a  single  acre  of  land  even  by  way  of 
experiment.  My  practice  in  this  respect  I  am  sure 
will  be  approved  of  by  Mr.  Ruffin.  I  bidieve  we 
shall  agree  in  another  point,  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  marl  as  a  manure,  and  that  this  value  is,  in  the 
words  of  an  English  author  on  the  subject  of  marl, 
"always  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  matter  it  con- 
tains." M. 


CULTURE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

Brinkkyville,  Halifax  County,  (Jf.  C.)  ? 
Mr.  Smith:  Jan.    \st,   1833.      j" 

Herewith  is  transmitted  a  certificate,  with  some 
accompanying  remarks  respecting  niy  success  in  cul- 
tivating the  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  turnip.  If  by 
this  statement,  I  can  contribute  my  might  of  influence 
towards  promoting  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
this  very  valuable  vegetable,  my  purpose  is  answer- 
ed. I  was  induced  to  attempt  its  cultivation  from  the 
high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  columns  of 
the  American  Farmer,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
agriculturists  of  the  union.  On  suggesting  my  de- 
sign to  a  friend,  he  said  he  believed  several  had  made 
the  attempt  in  the  county  without  adequate  success. 
At  my  solicitation,  however,  we  sent  to  Baltimore 
and  obtained  some  genuine  seed.  The  plot  of  ground 
mentioned  in  the  annexed  certificate,  or  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  on  which  I  made  the  first  trial,  pro- 
duced last  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  is  a  sandy  loam  by  no  means  very  rich. 
I  put  upon  it  this  year  about  four  cart  loads  of  yard 
manure  in  the  drill,  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Cobbett.  As  to  this  able  writer  on  agriculture,  I  can- 
not forbear  here  remarking  that,  lighting  upon  his 
"Year's  Residence,"  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Ame- 
rican Farmer,"  I  obtained  more  valuable  hints  thaa 
ever  I  had  done  in  the  same  compass  of  reading,  not 
only  on  the  Ruta  Baga  but  general  subjects  of  agri- 
culture. This  year  I  planted  the  lot  mentioned  in 
the  certificate  on  the  first  of  July.  And  other  plots 
of  ground  were  planted  at  different  times  in  succes- 
sion, till  near  the  first  of  August.  And  I  continued 
to  transplant  by  thinning  from  the  rows  planted  till 
towards  the  last  of  September.  In  all,  nearly  two 
acres  were  put  in  cultivation.  I  would  here  observe, 
that  I  consider  the  middle  of  July  the  best  time  for 
planting  the  Ruta  Baga  in  North  Carolina. 

About  the  first  of  August,  I  commenced  stripping 
the  under  leaves  of  the  earliest  planted,  for  feeding 
my  stock;  particularly  for  out  hogs.  Through  the 
course  of  the  fall  past,  I  found  the  leaves  fine  for 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  in  short  for  all  domestic  animals; 
even  for  geese  and  poultry.  And  being  very  large 
they  are  gathered  with  great  speed  and  facility. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  leaf,  I  measured  across  seve- 
ral plants,  or  from  end  to  end  of  leaves  e.xtending 
each  way  from  the  slock.  Some  measured  five  feet 
two  inches.  Accordingly,  when  the  raws  are  three 
feet  apart,  the  leaves  lap  thirteen  inches.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  seem  to  stand  unrivalled  for  feeding  stock 
and  for  domestic  cookery.  And  in  our  climate  there 
is  no  need  of  housing  these  plants  for  winter  use. 
Last  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity  here.  But 
by  the  simple  precaution  of  throwing  furrows  towards 
them  late  in  the  fall,  they  were  uninjured.  And  late 
this  spring  when  other  turnips  were  unfit  to  use,  the 
Ruta  Baga  were  still  excellent  for  soups  and  sauce. 
And  I  find  the  leaves  for  greens,  in  the  spring  or  any 
other  time,  are  as  good  as  the  best. 

I  close  by  annexing  the  cirtiflcate  named. 

Sidney  Wellbr. 
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We  hereby  cerlily,  lliat  having,  in  company  wilh 
Mr.  S.  Weller,  examined  his  crop  of  lima  Baga  or 
Swedish  turnip,  the  following  was  the  resnlt.  One 
Ruta  IJaga  weighed  eleven  pounds  and  a  hall",  another 
nine  pounds;  and  of  a  row,  several  of  which  being 
weighed,  the  average  seemed  lo  be  seven  or  eight 
pounds  a  piece. 

This  row  thirty-five  yards  long,  being  one  among 
others  drilled  three  feet  apart,  and  turnips  standing  a 
foot  apart  in  the  drill,  produced  when  measured,  ("our 
heaping  bushels,  which,  according  to  calculation, 
would  make  a  yield  of  about  si.x  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  A  turnip  of  the  kind,  called  early  Dutch, 
was  weighed  at  the  same  time,  and  its  weight  was 
ten  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

Robert  Viksok, 
Jesse  Haile. 
December  26,   1832. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Report  op   a    Committee,  on   Marsh  Mud  as   a 

Mancre  for  Cotton. — Read  before  the  Si.  An- 
drew's  A'rricultural    Society,   of   James^   Island, 

July  3,  liJSi. 

It  is  hut  of  late,  that  the  practice  of  manuring  wilh 
this  substance  has  been  introduced;  your  committee 
are  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  much  on  this  sub- 
ject from  their  own  personal  experience:  they  must 
resort  to  the  result  of  the  investjgatioti  of  others. 
Several  reports,  from  men  of  /i!g-/i  attainments  in  ag- 
ricultural knowledge,  leave  it  beyond  dispute,  that 
salt  mud  possesses  valuable  properties  as  a  manure  for 
the  cotton  plant.  If  our  opinions  were  to  be  guided 
by  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  its  use,  vve  should 
be  nearly  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  a  manure  has 
at  last  been  discovered,  adapted  to  all  descriptions  of 
soil,  and  all  differences  of  season:  but  reason,  as  well 
as  experience,  leaches  us  this  cannot  be. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  introduction  of  mud  as  a  ma- 
nure, is  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  the  encomiums  passed 
upon  it,  are  so  extravagant;  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  planter,  to  proceed  cautiously  in  its  use,  and  not 
too  hastily  and  implicitly  confide,  in  all  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it;  for  no  doubt,  the  same  rule  holds  good 
in  agriculture,  which  is  but  too  truly  applicable  to 
every  other  sphere  of  life,  that  novelties  are  apt  to 
gain  unlimited  respect;  each  new  invention,  and  each 
neio  theory,  immediately  obtains  disciples,  who,  hav- 
ing no  eyes,  but  for  one  side  of  the  subject,  truth  can- 
not be  attained,  until  time,  the  friend  of  truth,  lifts 
the  veil  of  prejudices  and  discloses  the  fact. 

We  have  been  led  lo  these  remarks,  because  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  many  planters  have  al- 
ready been  induced  to  enter  too  largely  into  this  sys- 
tem of  mud  manuring,  and  perhaps  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  requiring  its  use. 

We  propose  entering  into  a  full  consideration  of  this 
subject,  under  the  following  heads: 

1st.  The  nature  of  salt  mud,  and  its  properties. 

2d.  The  description  of  soil  requiring  its  use. 

3d.  The  best  mode  of  applying  it. 

4th.  Some  objections  to  its  use. 

In  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  August,  1829,  are 
contained  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  by  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Seabrook,  who  seems  to  have  labored 
more,  to  acquire  knowledge  concerning  it,  than  any 
other  writer. 

Mr.  Seabrook  sent  two  descriptions  of  mud  to  be 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson;  the  one,  turf  mud, 
the  other,  taken  from  below  the  surface:  the  following 
was  the  result: 


Analysis  of  turf. 
Impure  sea  salt. 
Sand, 
Clay. 
Vegetable  matter. 


480  grains. 
197  grains. 
129  grains. 
lOa  grains. 
49  grains. 

480 


Analysis  of  mud. 

Impure  sea  salt. 

Sand, 

Clay, 

Vegetable  matter, 


480  grains. 
120  grains. 
171  grains. 
141  grains. 
45  grains. 

480 

These  were  specimens  of  the  best  mud,  and  that 
which  was  most  free  from  sand;  yet  it  seems  that  the 
salt  and  sand  were  the  chief  componenls,  the  sand 
existing  in  almost  an  equal  quantity  with  the  salt: 
the  vegetable  matter,  did  not  comprise  one-ninth  part 
of  the  «i/io/e,  and  clay,  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth.  Mr.  Seabrook,  upon  the  re.^ult  of  this  analy- 
sis, remarks — "This  analytical  view,  goes  far  lo  con- 
firm my  opinion,  that  the  most  valuaule  benefits  of 
marsh  mud,  are  derivable  from  its  salinotts  property.^' 
We  agree  with  this  observation,  though  we  likewise 
believe,  the  clay,  the  vegetable  matter,  and  the  sand, 
all  may  contribute  to  benefit  the  plant:  the  clay,  by 
stiffening  a  loose  soil;  the  vegetable  matter,  by  en- 
riching, and  the  sand,  by  .separating  and  diffusing  the 
salt  through  the  mud,  may  thus  act  mechanically,  and 
prevent  the  application  of  the  salt,  in  too  concentrated 
a  state,  which  would  thus  prove  too  stimulating  for 
the  powers  of  the  plant. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  our  subject,  which 
refers  to  the  description  of  soil  to  which  salt  mud  is 
best  adapted.  We  have  already  shown,  that  its  acts, 
by  its  clay  stiffening,  by  its  vegetable  matter  enrich- 
ing, and  the  salt,  exciting:  hence,  light  sandy  land, 
are  those  which  would  seem  to  require  its  use,  and 
the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  such  soils.  We 
beg  leave  again  to  quote  from  Mr.  Seabrook's  valuable 
remarks.  In  ihe  Southern  Agriculturist,  September, 
1829,  he  observes,  "Mud  may  be  denominated  a  cold 
manure,  and  better  fitted  for  high  than  low  lands." 
The  circumstance  which  induces  him  to  style  mud  a 
"cold  manure,"  is  the  attraction  for  moisture,  display- 
ed by  the  salt  which  it  contains,  and  this  is  another 
property,  which  renders  it  applicable  to  high,  loose, 
and  dry  soils.  From  this  attraction,  peculiar  benefit 
is  derived  in  droughts: — but  as  it  is  not  given  to  its, 
to  anticipate  the  future,  this  circumstance  is  liable  to 
cause  as  much  evil  as  benefit;  for  if  a  mudded  crop 
thrive  in  a  dry  season,  excessive  rains  will  most  pro- 
bably blight  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  if  the  soil  in 
both  instances  is  the  same,  and  similarly  treated. 
Our  seasons  are  becoming  every  year,  more  variable 
and  less  to  be  depended  on;  we  would  respectfully 
offer  this  as  another  reason  for  proceeding  cautiously  in 
the  use  ot  mud. 

We  have  given  an  analysis,  and  described  the  soil 
for  which  salt  mud  is  best  suited.  It  has  been  shown, 
that  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  is  very  minute. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  only  ingredient  which  is 
taken  up  into  the  system  of  the  plant,  and  so,  contii- 
butes  to  its  support:  in  other  words,  we  would  distin- 
guish this  by  the  term,  manure  or  aliment;  the  salt, 
it  seems,  acts  differently,  it  stimulates  the  vessels  of 
the  plant  to  a  brisker  circulation,  but  does  not  supply 
them  with  more  fluids. 

The  inference  we  would  draw  is— that  salt  mud  is 
not  sufficient,  applied  alone,  to  ensure  a  crop  from  a 
poor  soil.  The  salt  may  stimulate  the  organs  of  the 
plant,  and  by  its  attraction  for  moisture,  supply  it 
with  >vater  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
thus  it  may  even  flourish  for  a  time:  but  are  you  not 
straining  the  organs  of  the  plant,  to  an  unusual  or 
forced  exercise  of  its  functions?  Nay,  worse;  givino- 
these  organs  a  greater  capacity  for  nourishment,  and 
yet,  withholding  it?  As  well  may  you  endeavor  to 
acquire  health  and  vigor,  by  correcting  a  meagre  diet 
with  intoxicating  liquors — you  had  far  better  le'ave  the 
soil  to  its  own  resources;  the  body  to  its  scanty  fare. 

We  would  advise,  in  this  case,  the  application  of 
well  rolled  vegetable  matter,  cow  pen,  or  any  other 
rich  manure,  in  addition  to  the  mud,  and  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  labor,  so  well  bestowed,  will  not  be  in 
vain.     It  appears  from  others,  who  have  had  experi- 


ence on  this  subject,  that  in  order  lo  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  mud,  it  should  be  properly  pulverized,  be- 
fore its  incorporation  with  the  earth:  care  slunild  be 
taken  not  to  cover  it  in  large  lumps,  as  it  has  beea 
known  lo  continue  in  that  slate  unaltered  for  years. 
Judge  Johnson  advises  that  it  be  dug  early,  that  the 
heaps  be  not  more  than  a  hand-barrow  contains,  and 
placed  between  the  old  beds  in  August  or  September, 
He  lays  some  stress  upon  the  quantity;  we  will  use 
his  own  words: — "It  must  be  distributed  in  bodies  not 
exceeding  the  eontenls  of  a  hand-barrow.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  scattered  about  in  small  bodies,  it  bakes 
in  the  sun,  and  becomes  too  hard  and  dry  for  the 
wind,  sun,  rain  or  frost,  lo  act  upon.  When  dropped 
from  a  hand-barrow,  between  the  rows  of  an  old  corn 
or  cotton  field,  in  August  or  September,  the  operation 
is  a  very  neat  one.  'I'lie  grass  keeps  it  open,  so  that 
Ihe  sun  and  rain  decompose  it  rapidly,  and  when  a 
heavy  rain  falls,  it  washes  oft'  a  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  the  water  being  checked  by  this  succession  of  ob- 
structions, a  black  deposit  is  perceived  all  along  be- 
tween the  beds 'And  if  the  mud  be  distribut- 
ed in  the  same  manner  in  a  planted  field,  a  portion  of 
the  fertilizing  matter  is  carrred  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  the  water,  and  produces  an  obvious  effect 
on  its  growth  and  color.'" 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  mud  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  stiff  lands,  and  instances  are  cited  both 
for  and  against.  It  seems  that  the  only  conclusion  to 
he  dravvn,  where  facts  are  staled  of  so  opposite  a  cha- 
racter, is  the  mud  used,  must  have  been  of  a  different 
description,  or  differently  applied.  Mr.  Seabrook 
condemns  the  practice  from  his  own  experience,  while 
several  other  very  respectable  and  higlily  intelligent 
planters  are  its  advocates,  and  likewise  ground  their 
opinions  on  fact.  We  can  readily  imagine  both  right, 
and  believe,  soft  mud,  free  from  clay,  charged  with 
vegetable  mailer  and  sand,  with  as  little  salt  as  pos- 
sible, most  applicable  to  stiff  lands.  The  best  situa- 
tions fur  procuring  this  kind  of  mud  are,  those  por- 
tions of  the  plantations  most  remote  from  the  sea,  as 
near  the  shore  as  practicable,  and  if  possible,  where 
the  soil  is  richest,  and  immediately  after  a  rain.  If 
these  precautions  are  observed,  the  mud  will  be  ob- 
tained supplied  with  the  vegetable  matter  washed 
down  by  the  rain,  and  wilh  sand  from  the  same 
source,  while  it  will  in  some  measure,  be  freed  from 
salt.  We  apprehend,  that  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  salt,  in  stiff  lands,  will  injure  them;  not 
from  the  mere  nature  of  salt  ilself,  but  from  its  affini- 
ty for  water.  In  ordinary  seasons,  these  lands  are 
sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  for  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  plant.  In  uncommonly  dry  seasons  mnd 
applied  without  discrimination,  to  every  variety  of 
soil,  may  promote  abundant  crops,  and  we  imagine 
this  may  be  another  mode  of  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  opinions  of  planters,  wilh  regard 
to  its  utility  on  stiff  lands:  some  having  been  favored 
with  uncommonly  dry:  others  having  bad  lo  contend 
wilh  remarkable  wet  seasons.  There  are  certain  con- 
ditions of  soil,  not  yet  fully  understood,  which  tend 
to  create  diseases  in  this  valuable  plant;  they  are  not 
discoverable  by  any  outward  signs.  The  diseases  arc 
rust  and  blue  cotton.  For  the  former,  the  use  of  mud 
has  been  highly  recommended.  Wilh  regard  to  the 
"blue  cotton,"  Mr.  Seabrook  has  given  three  such 
remarkable  instances  of  its  decided  efficacy,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  again  quoting  from  him.  He  says, 
"Mud  is  an  effectual  safeguard,  against  what  is  tech- 
nically called,  'blue  cotton.'  The  peculiar  property 
of  the  soil,  which  generates  this  disease,  I  am  igno- 
rant of:  but  so  destructive  are  its  effects,  that  several 
plantations  on  this  island,  that  were  at  one  time  but 
of  liltle  value,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
are  now  among  the  most  profitable,  from  the  steady 
application  of  marsh  earth.  The  lands  of  Daniel 
Townsend,  Ephraim  M.  Seabrook,  jun.  and  William 
M.  Murray,  were  notoriously  distinguished  for  raising 
blue,  or  fruitless  cotton  plants.  From  Mr,  Town- 
send,  whose  information  on  the  subject  of  this  com- 
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munication,  is  very  extensive,  I  learn  that  lie  lias 
used  marsh  muil  loam,  almost  exclusively,  for  fil'leen 
years,  vpilh  itie  most  decided  advantages,  and  that  a 
stalk  of  cotton  of  the  character  alluded  to,  is  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  his  fields,  except  where  some  other  ma- 
nure has  been  applied.  The  plantations  of  Mr.  Sea- 
brook,  and  Capt.  Murray,  afford  signal  evidences  of 
the  power  of  salt  mud  to  neutralize  those  properties  of 
the  soil,  which  are  hostile  to  the  bearing  of  the  cotton 
plant.  On  a  section  of  his  field,  from  which  the  sad 
experience  of  its  former  proprietor,  had  induced  him 
to  believe,  he  would  be  presented  in  the  fall,  with 
naught  but  an  assemblage  of  luxuriant,  but  podless 
stalks,  Mr.  Seabrook,  the  last  year,  strewed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cart  loads  of  mud  to  the  acre.  The 
result  was,  the  unexpected  harvest  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre.  Captain  Murray, 
the  past  season,  tried  the  following  experiment,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  soil  of  the  place  he 
had  recently  purchased  was  adapted  solely  to  the  cul- 
ture of  provision  crops.  He  selected  twelve  contigu- 
ous acres,  three  of  which  he  assisted  with  mud;  the 
others  were  unmanured.  The  mudded  portion  of  the 
field  realized  the  average  product  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  residue,  about  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Many  other  instances,  equally  strong, 
of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  this  manure,  in  reme- 
dying the  disease  to  which  1  have  invited  your  notice, 
could  be  adduced."  Mr.  Seabrouk  remarks,  that  salt 
mud  adds  to  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the  cotton. 

Permit  us  lo  conclude  with  one  or  two  observations, 
No  one  who  will  take  the  trouble,  of  an  impartial  in- 
quiry on  this  subject,  can  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion, than,  that  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
judicious  use  of  tliis  substance:  but  there  would  seem 
to  be  an  invariable  rule  of  Providence,  which  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  deviated  from  of  blending  good 
with  evil.  Nothir.g  is  capable  of  conferring  benefit 
or  pleasure,  but  we  may  likewise  extract  from  it,  evil 
or  pain:  that  which  cannot  harm,  cannot  benefit,  but 
is  altogether  useless  and  inert.  We  should  not,  when 
desirous  of  arriving  at  certainty,  in  any  matter,  rely 
wholly  on  one  side,  but  pay  strict  attention  to  both 
parties,  and  without  partiality,  judge  fur  ourselves; 
thus  shall  we  be  possessed  of  undisguised  truth. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  by  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  be  guided,  we  deem  it  our  duty  in 
laying  before  you  the  result  of  our  labor,  lo  advise  you, 
not  to  proceed  incautiously  in  the  use  of  this  substance, 
and  throw  it  profusely  over  your  fields.  It  is  active, 
and  in  proper  quantities,  capable  of  doing  much  good 
but  improperly  applied,  it  will  assuredly  create  much 
harm.  As  the  chief  virtue  of  salt  mud  seems  to  re- 
side in  the  salt,  all  the  injuries  incidental  to  an  exces- 
sive use  of  the  one,  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  a  similar  use  of  the  other.  Many  instances  may 
be  brought  forward,  to  show  that  salt  in  excess,  will 
not  only  destroy  all  vegetation,  but  render  the  soil 
barren  for  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  application  of  salt  mud  may  ren- 
der the  chance  of  a  crop  more  uncertain;  if  it  meets 
with  a  dry  season,  the  crop  will  be  large,  but  should 
excessive  rains  prevail,  a  short  crop  may  contribute 
lo  shake  the  faith  of  the  mud  manurers. 


(From  the  Southern  Agricullurist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CORN. 
Dear  Sir, — When  I  saw  the  annexed  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper,  1  was  induced  to  write  lo  Mr.  Meggin- 
8on,  and  inquire  his  mode  of  cultivating  a  corn  crop. 
I  received,  in  answer,  the  subjoined  letter,  wiiich  I 
place  at  your  disposal;  with  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  very  useful  journal.  Respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  Clarke. 

"Mr.  A.  B.  Megginson,  manager  upon  a  plantation 
in  the  county  of  Amherst.  (Va.)  raised  the  present 
season,  on  one  acre  of  land,  one  hundred  and  eight 
and  an  half  bushels  of  smind  corn,  and  two  of  inferior 
quality.     This  acre  received  no  other  cultivation  than 


the  rest  of  the  field.  The  same  manager  had  fre- 
quently made  one  hundred  bushels  of  sound  corn, 
and  some  of  inferior,  upon  an  acre  of  land  on  Plea- 
sant's  Island,  in  the  county  of  Goochland." 

Buckingham,  Va.  MarcU  24,  1832. 
Mr.  J.  Clarke: 

Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  24th  of  January,  I  have 
just  received,  and  amsorry  it  was  so  long  reaching 
me,  I,  however,  lose  no  time  now,  in  giving  you  the 
information  asked  for,  which  I  do  with  pleasure  in 
my  lame  manner. 

I  prepare  my  land  for  corn  in  the  fall,  if  I  can,  with 
a  two  horse  plough,  by  throwing  it  up  into  beds  of 
five  feet,  (which  is  the  distance  I  cultivate  my  corn 
rows  apart,  either  upon  high  or  fiat  land;)  but,  if  out 
of  my  power  to  do  it  llien,  at  any  time  before  I  com- 
mence planting.  1  drill  altogether  with  a  machine, 
or  what  we  call  a  "corn  planter,"  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  leave  the  corn  thin  or  thick,  according  to 
the  strength  and  moisture  of  the  land.  If  remarka- 
bly rich,  and  sufficiently  moist,  I  leave  a  stalk  every 
six  or  eight  inches  apart,  if  less  rich,  but  still  of  good 
quality,  about  twelve,  and  I  think,  two  feet  to  one 
stalk,  far  enough  apart  for  any  land  that  will  produce 
at  all.  In  moist  land  I  plant  on  the  bed,  and  in  dry 
thirsty  land,  in  the  sink  or  finishing  furrow,  by  throw- 
ing down  a  little  of  each  bed  into  the  sink  with  a 
small  plough,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  bed  to  plant 
in.  I  plough  our  broken  land  horizontally,  in  order  lo 
hold  as  much  moisture  as  possible  for  the  crop,  and 
also,  to  preserve  it  from  washing  rains.  If  I  break  it 
up  in  the  fall,  I  plough  it  again  just  before  I  plant  it, 
by  reversing  the  bed.=,  as  I  think  it  very  important  to 
prepare  the  land  well  before  we  plant  it.  After  plant- 
ing, I  keep  it  well  stirred  with  a  coulter  plough; 
(three  fixed  in  a  frame,  fur  one  horse  lo  pull,  that  will 
always  finish  a  row  at  the  third,  and  very  generally 
the  second  furrow,  until  it  gets  large  enough  to  bear 
the  dirt  from  the  mold-board,  I  then  commence  giv- 
ing it  my  last  ploughing  with  a  small  turning-plough, 
by  running  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  corn, 
first,  and  then  commencing  again,  and  finishing  out 
the  middle  of  the  row.  As  soon  as  it  will  do  to  thin, 
hoe  it,  and  then  thin  it,  and  if  it  should  require  it, 
hoe  it  again.  I  think  we  should  slop  working  corn, 
as  soon  as  it  will  shade  the  earth  enough  to  keep 
other  growth  down,  as  I  think  it  injurious  to  break 
the  routs  afier  the  stalk  is  generally  jointing. 

I  commence  planting  about  the  lOih  of  April,  or  as 
soon  as  I  think  the  earth  sufficienlly  warm  to  bring 
the  seed  up  regularly,  that  it  may  all  grow  up  toge- 
ther, as  replanted  corn  is  so  much  shaded  by  the  first 
(upon  my  thick  plan)  that  it  seldom  produces  any 
thing. 

For  corn,  we  generally  manure  in  the  drill,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  uf  the  aiticle,  or  I  should  prefer  its 
being  spread  over  the  land  regularly;  stable  manure, 
or  litter  from  a  farm  yard,  well  rotted,  is  very  strong, 
and  should  not  be  put  in  the  drill  too  plentifully,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  fire  the  crop.  I  put  a  great  or  small 
quantity,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  manure.  I 
am  very  little  acquainted  with  lime  or  plaster,  as  a 
manure. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  by  wishing  you  success, 
upon  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  B.  Megginson. 

N.  B.  I  use  the  Farmer  Plough  altogether.No.  3J, 
for  two  horses.  No.  1 ,  for  one  horse. 


A  Hint  to  Farmers. — I  have  known  much  dis- 
tress averted  by  stripping  the  husks  from  the  ear, 
when  the  crop  of  corn  had  been  touched  with  frost,  so 
that  the  mold  consequent  upon  frost  was  thereby  pre- 
vented, and  a  tolerable  crop  secured  by  the  ear  becom- 
ing hard  in  that  situation.  I  have  thought  this  hint 
to  farmers  might  be  useful,  particularly  as  the  back 
ward  slate  of  the  crops  of  corn  this  year  exposes  it  to 
early  frosts  of  autumn — 2Voj/  Budget, 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
CuLTTURc  OP  English  Peas  as  a  Field  Crop. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  a  previous  number  1  promised  to 
communicate  to  you  my  innpressions  respecting  the 
cultivalion  of  green  (or  English)  peas  as  a  field  crop. 
One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  this,  or  any  other 
kind  of  cultivation  which  is  not  connected  with  cot- 
Ion,  coin,  rice,  or  potatoes,  is  the  want  ol'  a  suitable 
enclosure  made  previously  to  the  season  for  the  sow- 
ing or  planting  of  these  extra  crops.  Such  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  charming  climate  of  South  Carolina, 
that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year,  but  what  some 
valuable  seed  may  be  germinated,  lo  the  great  advan- 
tage of  man  and  beast.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact, 
we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  Gardener's  Calendar  in 
our  Almanacs,  and  see  the  great  variety  of  valuable 
plants  and  seeds,  suggested  for  garden  use,  which 
can,  with  very  lillle  more  difficulty,  be  enlarged  and 
made  more  extensive  in  our  fields.  I  planted,  about 
the  6th  of  February  last,  seven  or  ei^ht  varieties  of 
English  peas,  amounting  to  three  bushels,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  A  furrow  was  run  with  the  plough, 
and  the  manure  on  each  side  of  the  bed  where  thecotloD 
stalks  of  the  last  years  were  left  standing;  the  peas 
were  then  drilled  and  lightly  covered  with  the  plough, 
a  hand  following  with  a  hoe,  to  dress  such  places  as 
have  been  left  uncovered.  These  required  a  weed- 
ing and  one  hauling  with  the  hoe.  They  were  ga- 
thered 26th  day  of  May  in  the  following  manner: 
The  vines  were  pulled  up,  and  suffered  to  dry  two 
days  in  the  field;  they  were  then  taken  home  in 
sheets,  and  threshed,  which  required  little  labor,  as 
ihey  shelled  with  great  faciUly.  A  severe  frost  on 
the  17lh  of  March  injured  those  which  were  in  blos- 
som, materially.  Those  which  were  not  so  forward, 
escaped  the  effects  of  frost.  The  land  was  high, poor, 
and  sandy;  the  season  remarkably  dry  and  cold. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  made  but  twenty  bush- 
els  to  four  acres.  Sections  of  the  patch  which  diverg- 
ed lo  low,  flat  soil,  bore  abundantly,  and,  there  is  no 
doubt,  I  should  have  made  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
had  this  kind  of  soil  been  selected. 

This  experiment  has  afforded  me  the  following 
conclusions,  that  English  peas  can  be  planted  at  that 
period  of  the  year,  when  scarcely  any  thing  else  will 
repay  the  labor.  They  require  little  time  for  gath- 
ering and  preparing  for  food.  I  boil  them  as  the 
common  cow  pea;  and  the  hands  expressed  regret 
when  they  ceased  as  an  allowance.  The  vines,  also, 
were  greedily  devoured  by  the  slock,  and  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  too,  when  somelhing  in  the  way  of 
fresh  hay  is  very  desirable.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  flat  lands  are  best  adapted  to  their  growth  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  as,  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  there  is  a 
drought  in  April  and  May. 

Of  all  the  varieties  which  I  planted,  the  dwarf  pea 
seemed  most  fit  for  field  cultivation,  as  their  stems 
near  the  roots  were  so  well  covered  as  not  to  be  injur- 
ed by  dry  and  cold  winds,  as  was  the  case  with  Iho 
tall  peas,  which,  likewise,  invariably  suffered  when 
not  supported  by  a  cotton  stalk.  In  planting  the  dwarf 
pea,  I  would  sow  them  in  drills,  (the  land  being  previ- 
ously prepared  by  the  plough,)  from  len  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  grain  crop 
which  will  admit  of  harvesting  as  early  in  the  year, 
and  in  so  short  a  lime,  from  being  planted,  at  this  sea- 
son, as  English  peas. 

To  preserve  the  seed  for  another  year,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spread  them  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then  pour  them  in  a  dry  cask  which  is  slrongly  fla- 
vored with  spirits,  otherwise  they  will  soon  be  devour- 
ed by  an  insect  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  save  English  peas  seed.* 

About  the  first  of  March  or  last  of  February  will 
be  early  enough  to  sow  these  peas,  as  they  suffer  less 
by  our  late  frosts,  which  injure  them  while  in  blos- 
som. Yours,  respectfully.  Exotic. 

'The  casks  should  be,  then,  as  tightly  closed  against 
air  as  though  it  contained  spirits. 
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HORTZOUIiTURX:. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

VEGETABLli  PHYSIOLOGY. 
1  have  been  liiglily  ileligliled,  and  willial  much  in- 
structed, in  perusing  ilie  notice  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
on  botany,  as  connected  with  horticulture,  recently 
delivered  by  Professor  Lindlev,  before  the  London 
Horticultural  Sociely.  I  have  seen  nothing  better 
calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  this  delightful  science, 
or  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  I 
hope  soon  to  sec  the  entire  series  advertised  by  our  en- 
terprising bouUsellers.  There  are  some  facts  laid 
down  by  the  Professor,  in  the  analogy  which  he  draws 
between  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  sap  of  plants, 
that  may  he  new,  and  I  presume  not  uninteresting,  to 
a  portion  of  your  readers,  and  which  1  take  the  liber- 
ty to  send  you,  with  some  remarks,  for  iiublication. 

The  necessity  of  alternatingcrops  in  husbandry,  has 
been  imputed  to  a  power  in  plants  of  electing  from 
the  soil  the  peculiar  food  adapted  to  their  wants;  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  as  one  crop  ordinarily  ex- 
hausted the  specific  food  of  its  species,  a  succession 
could  not  follow  without  deterioration,  or  a  fresh  sup- 
ply to  the  soil  of  the  needful  pabulum.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor says,  that  plants  absorb  aqueous  particles  indis- 
criminately, "that  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  spon- 
gioles  having  ascended  to  the  leaves,  and  been  elabo- 
rated there  into  sap,  returns,  depositing  by  the  way, 
all  the  nutritious  particles  it  has  acquired;  and  at  last 
throws  off  the  residuum,  in  the  shape  of  a  spongy  ex- 
crescence, at  the  root.  These  excretions,  consisting 
only  of  what  the  plant  has  rejected, are  of  course  un- 
'  fit  for  the  support  of  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  may  be  said  (in  relation  to  such)  to  poison  the  soil." 
This  goes  to  strengthen  the  argument  in  favor  of 
alternating  crops,  in  field  as  well  as  garden  culture.  It 
applies  with  particular  force  to  the  transplatrting  of 
trees;  and  indicates  the  propriety  of  removing  all  the 
soil  from  their  nwis,  and  even  of  washing  them,  in- 
stead of  transplanting  them  with  a  ball  of  earth,  as 
is  often  the  case,  particularly  with  evergreens.  I 
have  heard  of  the  practice  being  successfully  adopt- 
ed, observing  the  precaution  to  prevent  the  drying  of 
the  fibres,  so  as  to  destroy  their  functions.  But  as 
evergreens  have  always  a  foliage  to  sustain,  the  ball 
of  earth  becomes  in  a  measure  necessary  to  preserve 
the  spongioles  (mouths)  it  contains,  till  new  ones  are 
formed,  or  those  injured  by  the  removal  resume  their 
functions. 

The  experiments  employed  to  illustrate  the  depo- 
sit of  vegetable  excrementitious  matter,  served  to 
show  another  remarkable  analogy  between  animals 
and  vegetables.  The  same  poisons,  says  the  Profess- 
or, act  nearly  in  the  same  manner  on  animals  and  ve- 
getables. "All  poisons  are  either  corrosive  or  narco- 
tic; or,  in  other  words,  act  either  by  over  stimulating 
or  relaxing  the  system;  and  these  different  effects 
have  been  shown  clearly,  by  various  experiments,  to 
be  produced  on  plants.  One  branch  of  a  common 
berberry  was  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  another  in  a  decoction  of  opium,  when,  in 
a  short  time,  the  vessels  ol  the  one  were  found  to 
have  become  turgid,  and  of  the  other  relaxed,  the 
natural  irritability  of  the  plant  being,  in  both  cases 
destroyed  "  To  this  suscepiibility  in  plants  to  the 
■deleterious  effects  of  poisons,  1  liave  no  doubt  we 
shall  be  able  hereafter  to  trace  the  new  maladies  which 
injure  our  fruit  trees.  I  consider  that  the  disease 
which  has  destroyed  many  of  our  plum  trees,  has 
been  proved  to  originate  with  an  insect,  which  punc- 
tures the  branches,  and  injects  a  subtle  corrosive  poi- 
son into  the  sap  vessels.  The  precaution,  when  it 
has  been  adopted,  of  cutting  off  and  burning  the  af- 
fected parts,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered,  and  of 
thereby  destroying  the  gerrn  of  the  insect,  has  had  a 
happy  effect  in  diminishing  the  evil. 

While  employed  in  these  remarks,  I  have  met  with 
the  observations  of   M.  Macaire,  inserted  in   the 


Ereiich  .lournal  of  Science  and  .\rls,  upon  this  bra  icli 
of  physiology,  which  coincide  with  those  above  quoted 
from  Professor  LiNUi.EY.     "A  certain  portion  of  the 
juices,"  says  M.  iMacaite,  "which  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  are,  after  the   saluliferous    portions 
have  been  extracted  by  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  again 
thrown  out  by  exudation,  from  the  roots,  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  soil.     It  is  probable   the   existence  of  this 
exuded  matter,  which  may  be  regarded,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  the  excrement  of  the  preceding  crop  of  ve- 
getables, that  proves  injurious  to  a  succeeding  vege- 
tation.    Ft  has  been  compared  to  an  attempt  to  feed 
vegetables  upon  their  own  excrements.     The  parti- 
cles which  have  been  deleterious  to  one  tribe  of  plants 
cannot   but   prove   deleterious  to    plants  of  the  same 
kmd ,  and  probably  to  those  of  some  otiier  kinds,  while 
thoy  furnish  nutriment  to  another  order  of  vegetables." 
Admitting  what  these  eminent  physiologists  seeiri 
to  have  demonstrated,  that  plants  throw  off  by  their 
roots  whatever  is  deleterious  to  their  health,  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  fad  does  not  seem  rationally 
to  follow — I  mean,  it  does  not  result,  that  the  cause 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  second,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deposits  made  in  the  soil  by  the  first  crop.  Wheat, 
in  particular,  is  found  to  deteriorate  on  ordinary  soils, 
and  on  few  will  it  bear  repeating  oftener  than  once  in 
three  or  four  years;  yet  there   are  soils   which  will 
bear  cropping  with  this  grain  for  many   successive 
years  without  diminution  of  product.     Such  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  Genesee  and  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.     Here,  upon  their  theory,  must  be 
an  annual  accumulation  of  poison,  and  yet  the  plant 
does  not  seem  to  be  injured  by  it.     This  excrementi- 
tious of  poisonous  matter,  has,  combined  with  ali- 
ment, once   passed  through  the  sap  vessels   of    the 
plant  without  injury;  and  why  not,  combined  with 
the  aliment  which  is  constantly  preparing  in  the  soil, 
may  it  not  prove  equally  innoxous,  the  second  year, 
to  a  like  plant.     I  suspect  it  is  not  so  much  the  pre- 
sence  of  a   poison,  as   the   absence  of  food,   which 
causes  the  falling  off  in  the  product.     These  gentle- 
men admit,  that  although  plants  cannot  elect,  in  the 
soil,  the  food  which  is  adapted  to  their  wants,  they 
can  and  do  retain  none  other  in  their  system.     This 
is  admitting  that  there  is  a  specific  food  adapted   to 
each  species;  and  that  what  is  aliment  to  one  kind 
may  prove  a  poison  to  another.     Is  it  not  rational  then 
to  conclude,  that  as  a  plant  appropriates  to  itself  all 
the  salutiferous  or  alimentary  particles  which   enter 
its  sap  vessels,  the  subsequent  infertility,  to  this  kind 
of  crop  is  owing  to  the  soil  being  exhausted  of  its 
particular  or  specific  food?  The  annual  application  of 
manures,  containing  this  specific  food,  is  generally 
successful  in  counteracting  this  sterility.     The  deep 
alluvial   deposits   of    vegetable   and   animal   matter, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries  and   to 
which  I  have  alluded,  seem  to  afford  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  specific  pabulum  of  wheat,  without  any 
indications  of  the  imaginary  poisons.  B. 


(For  the  American  Fanner.) 
New  CniNESK  Mulberry— CotoR  of  Cocooni. 

A  lew  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
brought  home  witii  him  from  Parmentier's,  whither  he 
had  been  on  a  visit,  some  beautiful  white  silk  which 
he  shewed  me,  assuring  me  at  the  saine  time,  that  all 
silkworms,  fed  on  the  new  Chinese  mulberry,  would 
produce  while  silk.  I  have  lately  libserved,  however, 
in  some  of  the  prints,  that  Dr.  Pascalia  had  imported 
from  France,  two  kinds  of  silkworms,  one  producing 
silk  entirely  white,  and  the  other  kind,  silk  of  a  nan- 
keen color.  Now  I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  may  not 
be  some  mistake  in  that  matter?  and  whether  it  was 
not  Dr.  P's  white  silkworms  that  happened  to  be  fed 
on  the  new  Chinese  mulberry  that  produced  the  silk 
which  I  saw?  An  1n(iuirer. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. — 
We  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  color  of  the  cocoons 
above  referred  to,  to  some  accidental  circumstance. 
We  have  had  cocoons  of  all  colors  from  the  worms  of 
the  common  sulphur  color  variety.  We  have  also 
had  worms  that  uniformly  produce  white  cocoons. 
There  is  a  small  variety  cultivated  in  Connecticut 
that  are  uniformly  while.  From  our  experience  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  food  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  color  of  the  cocoons;  and  indeed  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  color  is  confined  to  the  gum, 
which,  on  being  extracted,  leaves  the  silk  uniformly 
white — whatever  may  have  been  the  color  of  the 
cocoon. 


Canker  in  Fruit  Trees. — Various  are  the  causes 
said  to  bring  on  this  desolating  disease.  Bad  or  wet 
soil,  or  subsoil;  exposure  to  cold  bleak  winds,  in  high 
situations  especially;  stricture  of  the  bark,  frost  in 
spring,  checking  the  circulation  of  the  sap;  external 
injuries  of  different  kinds;  insects  lodging  in  the  cracks 
and  under  the  old  bark;  the  infirmities  of  decrepit  old 
age  in  those  varieties  long  cultivated;  improper  stocks 
or  improper  grafting.  The  scientific  President  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  thinks  that  no  topical 
application  will  do  any  good,  and  that  the  disease  is 
not  of  the  bark  but  of  the  wood;  (many  others  are  of  a 
very  different  opinion.)  This  may  frequently  be  the 
case;  for  on  removing  cankered  branches,  the  very 
heart  may  often  be  found  infected  and  discolored,  and 
the  wood,  under  all  the  three  different  barks,  rotten 
and  diseased.  From  actual  observation,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  proceeds  from  most  all  of  the  above  causes, 
and  everv  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  them 
-lb.]    '  t 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  TULIP. 

[The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  private  let- 
ter addressed  to  us;  as  it  contains  some  excellent  di- 
rections for  cultivating  the  tulip,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  publishing  it. — Ed.  So.  Agr.] 

"I  believe  you  in  the  south  do  not  understand  bloom- 
ing tulips;  at  least,  I  never  saw  a  good  one  there, 
when  I  was  in  your  country  some  twelve  years  since. 
Make  a  bed  four  feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  con- 
tain your  bulbs  set  six  inches  apart  each  way.  The 
ground  must  be  spaded,  and  made  fine,  and  rich  with 
vegetable  mold.  In  planting,  make  a  hole  four  inches 
deep  for  each  bulb,  and  two  inches  diameter;  into 
which  put  a  little  white  sand — just  enough  to  surround 
and  cover  the  bulb — so  as  to  prevent  its  touching  the 
rich  mold.  Then  fill  up  the  holes  with  the  common 
soil  of  the  bed,  covering  the  bulbs  three  inches  deep. 
Although  tulips  are  fond  of  drawing  nourishment 
from  rich  soil,  by  means  of  their  radicles,  they  do  not 
do  well  if  the  bulb  touches  it.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed in  December,  at  the  latest— best  in  October  or  No- 
vember. 

"When  they  begin  to  show  bloom,  they  must  be 
shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  protected  from  heavy 
rains.  This  you  can  do  by  driving  four  stakes  in  the 
corners  of  the  bed,  three  feet  high,  and  nailing  slats 
on  them  over  the  sides,  to  enable  you  to  spread  a  mat 
over  them,  which  you  can  roll  on  and  off,  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  awning.  Keep  off  the  mat  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther, and  mornings  and  evenings  and  nights,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  it  over  them  durinj;  the  hot  sunshine. 
For  all  this  they  will  pay  you  in  the  spring. 

"Yours,  Stc.  Gideon  B.  Smith." 


The  Butter  Tree. — This  tree,  which  the  Land- 
ers found  abundant  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  yields  a 
very  savory  and  nutritious  kind  of  vegetable  marrow. 
The  tree  is  said  to  resemble  the  oak.  The  nut  is  en- 
veloped in  an  agreeably  pulpy  substance,  and  the  ker- 
nel is  about  as  large  as  our  chestnut.  This  is  exposed 
in  the  sun  to  dry;  after  which  it  is  pounded  very  fine 
and  boiled;  the  oily  particles  float,  and  when  cool 
they  are  skimmed  off  and  made  into  little  cakes  fit  for 
immediate  use. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Kenrick's  New  American  Orchardist,  New 
Varteties  op  Fruits,  &c. 
We  have,  heretofore,  given  our  opinion  of  this  work, 
concisely,  from  a  cursory  view  of  ils  contents;  and  sub- 
sequent perusals  confirm  our  belief  in  its  utility.  We 
shall  not,  at  present,  undertake  a  formal  review  of  the 
book,  but  would  remark  that  such  a  work  was  much 
needed,  notwithstanding  Thacher^s  Orchardist,  and 
other  good  treatises  of  the  kind  would  seem,  in  some 
manner,  to  have  superseded  the  necessity  for  Mr. 
Kenrick's  able  production.  But  the  science  as  well 
as  the  arts  of  horticulture  have,  of  late,  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  a  work  givingclear  and  condensed 
views  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  made  since 
the  publication  of  any  similar  treatise  must,  of  course, 
contain  much  matter  which  is  comparatively  new,  as 
well  as  useful. 

The  following,  relative  to  obtaining  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  fruits  will,  we  presume,  be  -read 
■with  interest  by  orchardisls.  Although  the  opini- 
ons and  theories,  which  it  advances  are  not  in  con- 
sonance with  those  of  our  correspondent  S.  M. 
it  may  lead  to  further  discussion,  and  eventuate  in 
the  establishment  of  a  correct  theory,  relating  to 
important  objects  of  culture. 

"M.  Poiteau,  when  speaking  of  the  decline  of  the 
old  French  varieties  of  pears  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  renewal  of  the  kinds 
has  informed  us  in  the  Annals  d'Horticulture  for 
May,  1828,  that  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  in  that  country  dur- 
ing several  of  the  latter  ages,  by  their  most  intel- 
ligent cultivators,  in  rearing  new  and  valuable  va- 
rieties from  the  seed;  yet  such  attempts  having 
been  conducted  on  wrong  principles  have  resulted 
in  'absolute  nothingness.'  They  must,  he  asserts, 
look  elsewhere  for  new  varieties  to  replace  the  old: 
— any  where  else  but  to  their  own  country; — even  to 
America,  but  more  especially  to  Belgium. 

"The  same  writer  further  informs  us,  that  the 
celebrated  Duhamel,  during  the  long  course  of  his 
scientific  career,  planted  the  seeds  of  all  the  best 
fruits  which  were  eaten  at  his  table,  without  being 
able  to  produce  a  single  fruit  worthy  of  cultivation. 

"Others  in  that  country — as  the  Alfoys,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  generations,  have  adopted  the  same  course, 
planting  the  seeds  of  the  very  best  fruits  with  no  bet- 
ter success. 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  all  the  finest  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears  having  been  raised  in  succes- 
sive generations  of  fruit  from  the  original  crabbed 
and  worthless  origin,  that  after  the  improvements 
has  gone  on  for  five  or  six  generations,  to  the  pro 
duction  of  perfect  fruit,  it  can  be  carried  no  fur- 
ther; that  exhausted  nature,  if  urged  beyond  certain 
bounds  recedes;  and  a  retrograde  course  commences. 
For  the  seeds  of  the  best  fruits,  which  are  sown 
she  generally  gives  back  nought  but  the  worthless. 
In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  M.  Poi- 
teau has  stated  it  as  a  fact,  recorded  by  several 
authors,  that  the  seeds  of  the  Winter  Bon  Chretien 
always  produces  a  detestable  fruit.  And  Mr.  Knight 
has  positively  asserted  that  the  seed  of  the  wild 
pear,  fertilized  by  the  stamens  of  the  blossoms  of 
an  ameliorated  one,  will  yield  a  better  fruit  than 
the  seeds  of  an  ameliorated  pear. 

"The  mode,  however,  adopted  in  Belgium  with 
such  wonderful  success  in  procuring  new  and  extraor- 
dinary varieties,  differs  very  materially  from  the  pro 
cess  of  Mr.  Knight:  for  it  appears  that  they  commenc- 
ed by  simply  sowing  the  seeds,  not  of  the  best  but 
rather  of  the  most  austere  and  indifferent  varieties,  for 
a  succession  of  a  few  generations,  till  the  perfect  sorts 
are  produced." — Kenrick's  Orchardist,  pp.  15,  16. 

Again,  in  treating  of  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  quotes  the  following   passage  from  the  Annals 
d'Horticulture,  for  May,  1828:  — 
"The  Belgians  give  no  preference  to  the  seeds  of 


table  fruits,  when  they  plant  to  obtain  new  amelio- 
rated kinds.  When  their  plants  appear,  they  do 
not,  like  us,  found  their  hopes  upon  individuals  ex- 
empt from  thorns,  furnished  with  large  leaves,  and 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  wood;  on 
the  contrary  they  prefer  the  most  thorny  subjects, 
provided  that  the  thorns  are  long,  and  that  the  plants 
are  furnished  with  many  buds  or  eyes,  placed  very 
near  together.  This  last  circumstance  appears  to 
them,  and  with  reason  to  be  an  indication  that  the 
tree  will  speedily  produce  fruit.  As  soon  as  the 
young  individuals,  which  offer  these  favorable  appear- 
ances afford  grafts  or  huils  capable  of  being  inoculated 
upon  other  stocks,  these  operations  are  performed; 
the  apples  on  paradise  and  the  pears  on  quince  stocks, 
to  hasten  their  fructification.  The  first  fruit  is  gene- 
rally very  bad,  but  the  Belgians  do  not  regard  tliat; 
whatever  it  is,  they  carefully  collect  the  seeds  and 
plant  them;  from  these  a  second  generation  is  pro- 
duced, which  commonly  shows  the  commencement  of 
an  amelioration.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  of  the 
second  generation  have  scions  or  buds  proper  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  transferred  to  other  stocks,  as  were 
the  preceding;  the  third  and  fourth  generations  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  until  there  are  final- 
ly produced  ameliorated  fruits  worthy  of  being  propa- 
gated. M.  Van  Mons  asserts  that  the  peach  and  apri- 
cot treated  in  this  manner,  afl^ord  excellent  fruit  in 
the  third  generation.  The  apple  does  not  yield  su- 
perior fruit  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation. 
The  pear  is  slower  in  ils  amelioration;  but  M.  Van 
Mons  informs  us,  that  in  the  sixth  generation,  it  no 
longer  produces  inferior,  but  affords  excellent  fruits 
intermixed  with  those  of  middling  quality. 


sfiiscEXiiiAZirEons. 


RURAi.  Ecoiroxav. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
HICKORY   BED-CORDS. 

Isl  mo.  1,  1833. 
As  constituting  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  arts, 
I  was  pleased  with  the  notice  of  hickory  bed-cords 
by  Thomas  B.  White.  I  presume  this  manufacture 
is  exclusively  American,  as  no  other  country  possesses 
the  material  except  in  very  limited  quantities.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  this  article  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  since  I  have  resided  in  the  westt  n  part  of 
New  York,  I  have  purchased  hickory  ropes  for  clothes 
lines  of  a  man  who  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  New 
England  states;  this  manufacture,  therefore,  from  its 
being  so  extensively  known,  probably  originated  in  an 
early  period  of  our  colonial  history.  D.  T. 


RICE  MACHINE. 
We  mentioned  a  few  weeks  since,  says  the  North- 
ampton, (Mass.)  Courier,  the  invention  of  a  machine 
fur  cleaning  rice  from  the  hull,  by  some  ingenious  me- 
chanics of  this  town.  At  that  time  the  trial  of  its 
capacities  had  hardly  been  tested  fairly,  as  it  was  not 
perfected  in  all  its  parts  nor  its  exact  powers  graduat- 
ed. Within  a  few  days,  however,  a  machine  has 
been  completed,  and  all  the  improvements  which  ex- 
perience had  suggested  been  done,  and  a  trial  of  its 
powers  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
our  citizens.  It  performed  its  task  to  the  admiration 
of  all,  and  goes  by  horse,  steam,  water,  or  any  other 
power.  It  works  rapidly,  cleans  the  rice  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  without,  as  has  been  the  leading  dif- 
ficulty with  all  other  machines,  breaking  up  the  grain. 
The  Patent  Office  at  Washington  contains  a  number 
of  inventions  for  this  purpose,  and  the  premium  of 
$50,000  has  often  been  claimed,  but  they  all  upon 
experiment,  fail  of  accomplishing  the  great  object  suc- 
cessfully. Gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  think  this  machine  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  successful,  conferring  a  benefit  upon  rice 
plantations  almost  incalculable. 


(From  the  Village  Record.) 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  yoxmg  gentleman,  lately  of 
IVashinglon,  Ky.  now  a  resident  of  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  to  a  relative  in  Chester  county. 

"Jacksonville,  Abv.  1",  1832. 
"Since  I  have  received  your  last  kind  letter,  I  have 
been  roving  about  through  the  western  states, in  search 
of  a  place  to  make  my  permanent  home.  After  tra- 
velling by  land  and  by  water,  over  mountains  and 
plains,  through  wildernesses  and  prairie,  I  at  length 
stopped  here  with  a  view  of  making  this  town  my  resi- 
dence through  life. 

"I  have  seen  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  from 
the  Allegany  mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  on  the  west,  and  from  the  lakes  on  the 
north  to  the  Uulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  I  have 
every  where  endeavored  to  examine  the  soil,  water- 
courses, timber,  and  opening  prospects  of  this  im- 
mense region  of  country.  I  have  studied  its  history, 
talked  with  its  earliest  inhabitants,  witnessed  ils  rapid 
growth  in  commercial,  agricultural,  and  political  im- 
portance. I  have  mixed  with  its  various  classes, 
learned  the  manners,  peculiarities  and  prejudices  of 
each  section  of  its  territory.  I  have  sought  informa- 
tion from  all  these  sources,  and  found  my  reward  in 
the  abundant  fund  of  practical  know  ledge  Ihey  have 
afforded.  I  am  now  in  Morgan  county,  twenty  miles 
cast  of  Illinois  river,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  most  delightful  country  to  be  found  in 
this  magnificent  valley.  To  attempt  a  description  of 
its  ten  thousand  agricultural  and  commercial  facilities 
would  be  folly  in  the  extreme.  It  would  require  the 
descriptive  talents  of  a  Cooper  or  a  Scott,  to  exhibit  in 
their  true  colors  the  fertility  of  ils  soil,  the  beautiful 
intermixture  of  its  woodland  and  prairie,  its  chrystal 
waters  and  its  noble  rivers.  All  visiters  properly  ap- 
preciate its  merits,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
mighty  tide  of  emigration  is  rolling  in — thousands  of 
people  from  almost  every  land.  I  met  with  a  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  at  this  place,  a  few  days  ago,  who 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  country — his  conversa- 
tion to  me  was  as  follows:  'In  Pennsylvania  we  labor 
hard  from  the  first  peep  of  day  in  the  morning  to  the 
last  shades  of  twilight  in  the  evening — we  spend 
much  time  and  money  in  manuring  our  fields  and 
working  them  skillfully — with  the  sweat  of  our  brows 
we  sow,  cultivate  and  reap,  and  with  all  our  efforts 
we  can  only  get  a  decent  competence.  Here,  in  this 
land  of  fatness,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  soil 
is  richer  than  our  manure,  and  loo  deep  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  tillage  in  two  centuries;  here  wheat,  corn,  and 
hemp,  are  produced  with  so  little  labor,  that  they 
seem  to  spring  up  almost  spontaneously — here  the 
farmer  can  raise  stock  of  every  description  to  his 
heart's  content — here  are  rivers  navigable  all  seasons 
by  the  largest  steamboats,  carrying  to  the  markets  of 
the  south,  the  north  and  the  east,  every  variety  of 
farming  productions — here  are  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  honest  people,  increasing  in  wealth, 
as  it  were,  by  magic — towns,  cities  and  colleges,  are 
rising  on  every  hand.  This  then  is  the  land  for  me; 
here  will  I  bring  my  substance  and  my  family.  My 
farm  in  Pennsylvania  will  sell  for  what  will  purchase 
ten  larger  and  better  ones  here.  I  will  return  to  the 
east,  convert  my  property  into  money,  and  bring  my 
wife,  my  sons,  and  my  daughters,  to  live  and  die  in 
this  earthly  paradise.' 

"Such  is  the  country  which  is  now  my  home;  the 
testimony  of  one  from  your  own  slate  will  certainly 
be  atlended  to  by  you.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  such  a  country  exists  no  where  else  on  the  globe. 
I  have  made  an  acquaintance  with  .Mr.  Marshall,  attor- 
ney at  law,  late  of  West  Chester;  he  lives  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  this  place,  in  Rushville.  My  situation 
is  a  pleasant  one,  and  my  prospects  very  flattering. 
Jacksonville  contains  1,600  inhabitants,  it  is  the  seat 
of  justice  of  a  county  containing  a  population  of  18,000; 
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a  very  floiirisliing  college  is  in  operation  here  at  pre- 
sent; it  IS  liU'rally  endowed,  its  funds  on  bonds 
amount  to  §-10,000;  the  principal  edifice  is  five  sto- 
ries, there  are  iwenly-three  dry-aoods  stores  in  this 
town,  an  elegant  brick  court  house,  many  fine  dwel- 
lings, and  two  good  churches. 

"Eight  years  ego  there  were  only  four  families  in 
the  county.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I  fear  you 
will  oot  believe  the  truth." 


(From  the  Staunton  Spectator.) 

The  following  exquisite  lines  were  composed  by  St. 
Leger  L.  Carter,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Senate  ot  Vir- 
ginia. The  subject  was  suggested  to  his  mind  in  the 
streets  of  Richmond,  by  the  happy  and  independent 
bearing  of  a  wagoner  from  Augusta,  who  drives  a 
fine  learn,  and  is  moreover  an  excellent  model  of  health 
and  contentedness. 

THE  WAGONER. 
I've  often  thought,  if  I  were  asked. 

Whose  lot  1  envied  most — 
What  one  I  thouglit  most  lightly  tasked. 

Of  man's  unnumbered  host, — 
I'd  say  I'd  be  a  mountain  boy; 
And  drive  a  noble  team — wo  hoy! 
Wo  hoy!  I'd  cry; 
And  lightly  fly 
Into  my  saddle  seat; 
My  rein  I'd  slack. 
My  whip  I'd  crack — 
What  music  is  so  sweet? 

Six  blacks  I'd  drive  of  ample  chest. 

All  carrying  high  the  head — 
All  harness'd  light,  and  gaily  drest, 

In  winkers  tipped  with  red. 
Oh,  yes,  I'd  be  a  mountain  boy, 
And  such  a  team  I'd  drive — wo  hoy! 
Wo  hoy!  I'd  cry — 
The  lint  would  fly — 
Wo  hoy'  Dobbin— Ball! 
Their  feet  should  ring — 
And  I  would  sing — 
I'd  sing  my  falderal! 

My  bells  would  tingle,  tingle-Iing, 

Beneath  each  bearskin  cap — 
And  as  1  saw  them  swing  and  swing, 

I'd  be  the  merriest  chap; 
Yes,  then  I'd  be  a  mountain  boy. 
And  drive  a  gingling  team — wo  hoy! 
Wo  hoy!  I'd  cry — 
My  words  should  fly — 
Each  horse  should  prick  his  ear! 
With  tightened  chain, 
My  lumbering  wain 
Would  move  in  its  career. 

The  golden  sparks— you'd  see  them  spring 

Beneath  my  horse's  tread; 
Each  tail — I'd  braid  it  up  with  string 

Of  blue  or  flaunting  red; 
So  does,  you  know,  the  mountain  boy. 
Who  drives  a  dashing  team — wo  hoy! 
Wo  hoy!  I'd  cry — 
Each  horse's  eye 
With  fire  would  seem  to  burn; 
With  lifted  head. 
And  nostril  spread. 
They'd  seem  the  earth  to  spurn. 

They'd  champ  the  bit,  and  fling  the  foam. 

As  they  dragged  on  my  load — 
And  I  would  think  of  that  distant  home. 

And  whistle  on  the  road; 
Oh,  would  I  were  a  mountain  boy — 
I'd  drive  a  six  horse  team — wo  hoy 
Wo  hoy! — I'd  cry. 
Now,  by  yon  sky. 


I'd  sooner  drive  those  steeds. 
Than  will  lenown. 
Or  wear  a  crown. 

Won  by  victorious  deeds: 
For  crowns  oft  press  the  languid  head, 

And  health  the  wearer  shuns — 
And  victory,  trampling  on  the  dead. 

May  do  for  Uolhs  and  Huns! 
Seek  them  who  will — they  have  no  joys 
For  mountain  lads  and  wagon  boys. 


Ginger  Nuts. — As  the  hunting  season  is  now  com- 
mencing, we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  give  a  re- 
ceipt I'wr  making  gingerbread  nuts  of  fine  flavor,  as  an 
excellent  stomachic  for  sportsmen.  To  one  pound  of 
the  finest  flour,  well  dried,  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  good  fresh  butter,  and  carefully  rub  it  well  into  the 
flour;  then  add  of  the  best  Jamaica  ginirer  rojt,  (fresh 
grated  and  afterwards  pounded  and  sifted  fine,)  one 
ounce;  ahpice  in  fine  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
half  a  good  sized  nutmeg,  grated  or  pounded  fine,  and 
the  same  weight  of  powdered  cloves;  half  a  pound  of 
good  moist  sugar;  and  fresh  lemon-peel  chopped  fine.] 
Candied  orange  and  citron  peel  can  be  added,  if  their; 
flavors  are  approved  of;  and  when  required  to  be  very  | 


warm  and  more  stimulating — a  quality  much  admired 
by  many — a  good  pinch  of  both  powdered  cardamom 
seeds  and  cinnamon  bark  in  powder  may  by  added; 
and  a  lew  grains  of  very  finely  powdered  cyane  pep- 
per can  also  be  used  for  those'who  like  it.  All  the 
ingredients  are  to  be  thoroughly  and  well  incorporat- 
ed, and  made  into  a  paste  with  one  pound  of  the  best 
and  purest  treacle;  and  after  standing  a  little  time,  to 
be  cut  into  pieces,  rolled  into  round  nubs,  and  pressed 
flat  with  the  hand;  then  set  on  a  tin,  and  baked  in  a 
well  heated  oven.  Abuut  half  a  dozen  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  of  carraway  seeds  is  likewise  a  good  ad- 
dition, and  improves  the  fl;ivor.  In  fact,  for  this  pur- 
pose essential  oils  in  general,  when  pure,  are  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  powders;  but  when  used,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  them  too  bountiful- 
ly, and  to  procure  the  best  and  unadulletated. — Sport- 
ing Magazine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Monkhouse,  of  Durham,  butcher,  has 
in  his  possession  a  turnip  of  the  globe  kind,  grown 
by  him  in  a  field  upon  Crossgate  Moor,  weighing 
sixteen  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  top  and  root,  and 
measuring  a  yard  and  an  inch  in  circumference. — 
Durham  Chronicle. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOUNRAL, 

For  12th  mo.  (December,)  1832,  kept  at  Clermont  Academy,  near  Philadelphia,  by  S.  S.  Gribcom. 
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Mean  at  sunrise,  38.68' 
Mean  at  mid-day,  40.84° 
Mean  for  the  month,  38.76° 
Range,  42° 

Warmest  day,  9th,  50° 
Coldest  day,  23d,  21  5° 
Maximum,  on  1st,  57° 
Minimum,  on  23d,  15° 
Rain  on  10  days. 


Snow  on  3  days,  (very  little.) 
Sleet  on  1  day. 

Fair  16  days.     Cloudy  15  days. 
Wind  east,  11  days. 
Wind  west,  20  days. 
Temperature  above  55°  on  30  days. 
Thermometer  below  32°  on  15  mornings. 
Decrease  in  temperature  from  last  month,  6.39° 
Temperature  of  the  month  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year,  13.63?  warmer. 
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Frices  Current  in  JVew  Vork ,  January  12. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18n20.    Coffoii,  New  Orleans,  .11 

o  13;  Upland,  .10  a  .1  H;  Alabama,  .10^  n  .1-24.   Collon 

Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .]3  a  .2i^\  Flax,  .13  a  .14*.    Flax, 

American,  1.  a. 8.  FlaxsAd,  1  bush,  clean, 16.00  a  16.50; 

rough,  15.00  a  16.25.     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.00a- ; 

Canal,  6.12  a  6.25;  Bait.    Yio\ri  st.  6.25  a  ;  RhM 

city  mills,  6.68  a ;  country,  6.06  a ;  .'Mexand'a, 

6.12   a  6.37;  Fredricks'g,  5. SI  a  6.00;    Peters'g,  new, 

6.00  a ;  Rye  flour,  4.12  a  .1.18;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  lilld.  17.00  a  17.25.    Grain,  Wheat, 

North,  1.19  0 ;  Vir.  1.19  a  1.20;  Rye,  North,  .85  a 

.— ;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .73  a  .75;    Barley,  .—  a    75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  50;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  o ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  re  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,   5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.00  a  14.26,  prime,  11.25  a 

11.75;  Lard,  .9  a  .9i. 


GRAPEVINE  CUTTINGS. 

la  a  few  days  will  be  received  and  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  quantity  of 
cuttings  of  the  CUNNINGHAM  AND  WOODSON 
GRAPES.  An  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  these 
grapes,  both  for  the  table  and  wine,  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Farmer,  vol.  xiv.  No.  33,  October  26. — 
The  price  of  these  cuttings  is  8  cents  each. 

Also  will  be  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  quanti- 
ty of  Norton's  seedling  grape  cuttings.  These  grapes 
are  said  to  be  very  superior  to  most  native  grapes.— 
Price  6  cents  each. 

Also  a  quantity  of  rooted  Vines  of  the  SCUPPER- 
NONG  GRAPE  from  North  Carolina.  The  character 
of  the  Scuppernong  Grape  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description,  price,  for  two  year  old  vines  37^  cents 
each,  one  year  old  25  cents. 

SPLENDID  PjEONIES. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  few  of  the  POPPY  FLOWER- 
ING TREE  P^'EONY,  (Pajony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Pxony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  paiony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  flowers.'  " — Princess  Trea- 
tise on  Horticulture.  Of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  pa;ony,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  $5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  paiony  jJ'-.50  each. 

RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
For  sale  at   the   American  Farmer  Ofiice  and  Seed 
Store      Price,  li\  cents  each;  JI.25  per  dozen;  or  $S 
per  hundred.  1.  L  HITCHCOCK. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  §1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  belter  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
L  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS.OR  NEW  CHINESE 
MULBERRY, 

Superior  to  all  others  for  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establisliment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  L  \.  HITCHCOCK. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 
The  subscriber  has  now  his  assortment  of  Flower 
Seeds  ready  for  his  customers,  and  will  be  happy  to 
receive  their  orders.  A  printed  list  of  them  is  just 
completed,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  shall 
request  it  by  letter  (postage  paid)  or  otherwise.  These 
seeds  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  1832,  in  the  garden  of 
this  establishment,  and  are  known  to  be  from  very  su- 
perior flowers.  1  have  several  books  also  on  floricul- 
ture, which  are  named  in  the  Flower  Seed  Catalogue 
above  referred  lo.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmerican  Farnifr  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  M>.  36  westPrait-st  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Rag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  Paper 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
with  wrought  and  cast  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  the  piece  or  by  the  ton,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Threshing  Machines, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  Likewise  superior  Cast 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scythe  Snaths 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  &c. 
ICPand  all  repairs  done  at  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  are 
in  market  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  not  so  extensive  as  advertised  by  some, 
but  such  as  I  shall  offer  for  sale  may  be  relied  on  as 
genuine.  The  following  I  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  York  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  latter  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 


BAZiTiiyEoaz:  fsices  ciraKEsaT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  not  the  slightest 
change  in  any  article  of  produce.  The  harbor  continues 
open,  but  as  it  was  expected  lo  be  closed  before 
this  time,  every  body  made  arrangements  for  it,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  little  business  doing.  Howard 
street  flour  from  wagons  continues  to  command  $5.50. 
Sales  from  stores  are  made  at  quotations. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00.;  yellow  and 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  23  hhds.  Md.;  and  36 
hhds.  Ohio— total  59  hhds. 

Flooii — best  white  wheat  family  ,$6.75  a  7.25;  sUpei 

Howard-street,  5. 624  a ;  city    mills,  5.50  a  ; 

city  mills  extra 5.624  a ;— CornMeai.  bbl  3.60;  — 

l;  RAIN,  best  red  wheat,  1.10  a  1.14;    white  do  1.16  0  1.20; 

—Corn,  while,  60  a  62,  yellow,  60  a  62; Rye,  72  a  7» 

—Oats,  40  a   41.— Bkans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cl. OVER-SEED    — —  a TlMOTHT, a OR- 

CHAP.p    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OalGrasa 

2.00a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  a  87i-Liicerne  —  n  37i  lb.— 
Barlet,-Fi.axseei.1.S0  0  1.62-CoTT<>N.Va.l0al2i-Lou. 
12a  14-Alab.  10o.l3— Tenn.  .  lOa.  12^;  N.Car.lO(T.I2ij 
Upland  10  a  13 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1  st  |>.  SO n— ;  in  bbls. 

32  a  324 Wool,  WasAfi/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 

33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
o  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;  half  do.  18  a  £0;quarlerdo  16  a  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  5200  a  210,  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rolled,  7  aSc- Feathers,  37a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton, a  5.68,  ground,  1 .50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  Ion  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2  8.00 11  30. OU;  bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  aSS.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.60  a  5.50 — 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a 4.50;  Hickory,  5.60  «  6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals.      Apply  to 

L  L  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &.c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  ofi'er  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  <J27.  14  inch 
31545.  16  inch  at  $55.  20  inch  at  $75.  The  small- 
est (price  ^27)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  ol 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutlers  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept   20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting- Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves   the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &  Moore,  Ball.  L  1.  HPrCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  $20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $7.60,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 

very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 

great  ease   and  rapidity,    price  $20.      CAST  STEEL 

AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 

1  IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  Farmer  of  Lagrange;  American  Silk,  Fi- 
latures; An  Immense  Sheep — Caution  to  Mushroom 
Eaters — Some  Observations  on  Marl,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Ruffin— Sidney  Weller  on  the  Culture  of  Ruta  Baga— 
Report  of  a  Committee  on  Marsh  Mud  as  a  Manure  for 
Cotton,  read  before  St.  Andrew's  Agricultural  Society 
—On  the  Culture  of  Corn — A  Hint  to  Farmers— On  the 
Cultivation  of  English  Peas  as  a  Field  Crop — Vegetable 
Physiologv — Canker  in  Fruit  Trees — New  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, Color  of  Cocoons— G.  B.  Smith  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tulip — The  Butter  Tree — Kenrick's  New 
Orchardist,  New  Varieties  of  Fruit,  &c. — Hickory  Bed- 
cords — Rice  Machine — Some  Account  of  Jacksonville, 
Illinois— Poefri),  Tiie  Wagoner — To  make  Ginger  Nuts 
— Large  Turnip — Samuel  S.  Griscom's  Meteorological 
Journal  for  December — Prices  Current  of  Country  Pro- 
duce in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Adver« 
lisemenls. 


Special  Agents  for  the  American    Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  aulliorised  to  act  as  Ageuls  for  the  Ameri- 
an  Farmer  iu  their  several  places  of  residence: 
Boston,  John  B.  Russell,  N.  E'.  Farmer  Office. 

New-York,  J.  H.  Gourlie,  at  Ike  Post  Office. 

f  D.  &  C.  Landrelh,  85  Clicstnut  street, 
PMadclpkta,  ^  g   g  Freyraulh,  JUurile  Court. 

n'ashi„Ston,  D.  C.  \  cZ^°^Co."' 
Pctcrshnn,  Va.  Thomas  Coleman. 

RaicieA,  N.  C.  Jo!r|.h  Gales  &  Son. 

Camden,  S.  C,  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean. 

Nashville,  Ten.  Eichbaum  &   Norvell 

Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  Slaunton. 

Port  Gthson,  Mis.        Passmore  Hoopes. 
Salem,N.J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

GencralJlsentSoT  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Brentc. 


^:f-  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  lo  the 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  rtrcel». 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  January  t25,  183S. 


Culture  op  Hemp,  by  Mr.  Clav. — We  would 
request  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  excel- 
lent pnpcr  on  the  cnlture  and  preparation  of  hemp, 
in  the  present  nunibor  of  the  Farmer,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay.  The  plan  recommended 
by  Mr.  Clay,  of  stacking  and  sweating,  is  getting 
more  generally  into  favor  in  the  west,  and  appears  to 
answer  an  admirable  purpose.  We  liave  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  hemp,  thus  prepared.  About  three  years 
ago,  we  received  a  lot  of  it  from  Kentucky,  which 
we  sold  at  a  price  approaching  to  that  of  the  best 
Russia.  In  color,  strength  of  fibre,  and  softness,  it 
appears  fully  equal  to  Russia  hemp;  but  whether  it 
will  prove,  on  a  fair  trial,  to  be  equal  in  durability, 
we  believe  is  not  certainly  known,  though  so  far 
every  thing  seems  to  indicate  equality,  if  not  supe- 
riority, even  in  this  respect.  It  is  supposed,  by  some, 
that  "there  is  an  acid  in  the  fibre  of  hemp,  which 
must  be  got  rid  of.  or  it  will  cause  the  ropes  made  of 
it  to  rot  internally,  (similar  to  tlie  dry  rot  in  timber;) 
and  hence  that  hemp  prepared  by  any  of  the  new  and 
expeditious  processes  will  not  answer  for  durable  ship 
rjtrcring;  and  that  the  processes  of  water  rotting  and 
stacking  and  sweating,  (according  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Clay,)  either  destroy  or  neutralise  this  acid. 
The  experiment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  which 
the  ropes  were  found  rotten,  seems  to  favor  this 
idea;  or  rather  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  there  is 
some  principle  (whether  an  acid,  an  oil,  or  something 
else,  it  matters  not)  that  requires  to  be  corrected  by 
processes  similar,  as  to  time  and  application,  to  stack- 
ing and  sweating  and  water  rotting. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  of  recent  date, 
Mr.  Clay  reiterates  the  opinion  that  the  sweating 
process  is  superior  to  all  others.  He  has  discovered 
nothing,  since  the  date  of  his  paper,  by  which  the 
method  of  culture  and  management  of  hemp,  as  there- 
in given,  can  be  improved;  nor  has  his  subsequent 
experience  required  him  to  e.xpunge  or  amend  any 
part  of  the  process. 


Agriculture. —  Gov.  Many,  of  New  York,  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  on  the  2d  inst.  alludes 
as  follows  to  the  farming  interest. 

"From  the  consideration  of  these  important  subjects, 
I  pass  to  one  of  greater  and  more  general  interest,  ly- 
ing more  directly  wiihin  the  reach  of  our  legislative 
action,  and  demanding  from  us  a  particular  attention. 
Agriculture  was  undoubtedly  the  primitive  pursuit  of 
men  in  a  civilized  state  of  society,  and  seems  to  be 
indicated  to  them  by  Heaven  as  their  best  employ- 
ment. Vigor  of  body  and  purity  of  mind  are  emi- 
nently enjoyed  by  the  husbandman.  Without  mean- 
ing to  disparage  any  class  of  men,  or  to  deny  a  due 
measure  of  public  virtue  to  all,  history  and  experience 
warrant  the  assertion,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
have  ever  been  among  the  first  to  cherish,  and  the 
last  to  abandon,  free  institutions.  It  is  not,  however, 
for  this  reason  that  agriculture  presents  peculiar 
claims  for  your  guardianship.  It  not  only  furnishes 
occupation  to  a  much  greater  portion  of  our  citizens 
than  any  other  department  of  labor,  but  it  supplies 
the  materials  for  all  others.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  some  surprise,  that  an  employment  in  which 
so  great  a  number  of  the  human  family  are  directly  en- 
gaged, to  which  all  look  for  their  daily  bread,  and  up- 
on which  commerce,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts — indeed,  all  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind — 
so  necessarily  depend,  should  not  have  risen  to  a  still 
higher  consideration  than  it  has  yet  attained,  and  re- 
ceived from  those  entrusted  with  the  power  of  legis- 
lation more  liberal  aids. 

"The  numerous  agricultural  societies  organised  in 
the  several  counties  in   this  state  in  consequence  of 
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our  legislation,  flourished  for  a  season,  then  languish- 
ed, and  are  now  generally  dissolved.  The  interest 
of  agriculture  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  promoted 
by  these  societies.  The  contributions  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  distributed  principally  in  premiums,  gave 
a  sudden  impulse  to  agricultural  mduslry ,  and  induced 
many  laudable  efloris  among  farmers,  not  only  to  ex- 
cel in  their  productions,  but  lo  introduce  valuable  im- 
provements in  husbandry;  yet  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  benefits  ihus  oblained,  were  of  such  an 
extensive  and  abiding  character,  as  might  have  been 
realized  by  a  different  application  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  government.  Agriculture  is  a  science,  as 
well  as  an  art;  and  both  must  be  systematically  cul- 
tivated, anil  widely  disseminated,  before  it  would  at- 
tain a  high  dtgrce  of  improvement.  The  general 
intelligence  and  individual  enterprise  of  those  devoted 
to  the  pursuit,  have  carried  ilie  art  as  far,  perhaps,  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  without  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  connected  with  it.  With  a  sa- 
lubrious climate  and  fertile  soil;  with  extensive  re- 
gions but  partially  brought  under  the  power  of  culti- 
vation: with  rising  manufactures  and  a  flourishino- 
commerce,  demanding  the  surplus  products  of  hus- 
bandry; with  a  population  full  of  enterprise,  and  dis- 
tinguished fur  native  skill  and  practical  talent;  we 
may  reasonably  expect  great  advantages  from  the 
cultivation  and  diffusion  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  the  art.  The  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  your  attention  and  to  merit  a 
liberal  encouragement. 


Cultivation  op  Bees. — A  valuable  article  on 
bees  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Farmer.  The  author  of  it,  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  adds  the  following  remarks: 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  many  vulgar 
prejudices  current  among  the  community,  relating 
to  bees,  that  cannot  be  too  soon  dispelled.  Some 
believe  that  none  can  ever  prosper  with  them  unless 
a  hive  is  found  by  them  in  the  woods,  or  is  given  to 
them.  They  also  suppose  that  a  death  in  the  family 
owning  the  bees  is  sure  death  to  them;  and  many 
other  equally  foolish  and  absurd  notions  prevail.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is,  to  use  such  discre- 
tion in  the  management  of  bees  as  one  would  apply 
to  any  important  subject,  and  success  will  probably 
follow." 


The  Locust. — Robina  pseudo-acacia — viscosa — 
glutinosa. — The  writer  of  the  following  is  mistaken 
in  ascribing  the  remarks  alluded  to,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer.  The  whole  article  was  co- 
pied, as  he  will  see  by  a  reference  to  the  paper,  from 
the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  re- 
marks were  by  the  editor  of  that  work. 

We  have  ever  been  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  locust,  both  for  fencing  and  other  purposes; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  will  be  in- 
jured by  the  worm  in  this,  as  it  has  been  in  the  eas- 
tern sections  of  our  country,  people  should  not  give 
over  its  cultivation  for  fear  of  an  evil  which  may 
never  happen.  When  speaking  of  the  locust  for 
timber,  we  would  be  understood  as  meaning  the 
Robina  pseudo-acacia,  or  yellow  locust,  as  the  vis- 
cosa is  not  as  rapid  in  its  growth,  nor  as  valuable 
v/hen  grown,  for  timber,  but  as  an  ornamental  tree 
it  is  superior  to  the  other,  as  it  produces  a  greater 
profusion  of  flowers. 
Mr.  EniTOR:  Buffalo  J\lunery,  Dec.  26(ft,  18S2. 

In  the  47th  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  I 
notice  an  article  on  the  subject  of  planting  chest- 
nuts for  fencing  timber,  followed  by  some  editorial 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  locust  tree,  making  an  ob- 
jection to  planting  the  locust  in  your  vicinity  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  destroyed  by  the  insect.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  objection  in  regard 
to  the  insect  preying  upon  the  wood  of  the  locust. 


will  not  apply  to  this  section  of  country.  I  have 
been  engaged  many  yours  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
locust,  iii  connection  with  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
generally,  and  have  now  several  thousands  of  them 
growing  in  the  nursery  and  other  grounds,  and  have 
never  had  any  destroyed  by  the  depredations  of  the 
insect.  That  the  yellow  locust  {Robina  pseudo- 
acacia)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  our 
country,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

In  some  of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  people  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation,  and  I  trust 
the  lime  is  not  far  distant  when  the  attention  of  our 
western  agriculturists  will  be  turned  to  the  subject. 
F'or  durability  of  timber,  they  are  said  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  red  cedar..  For  luxuriant  growtii, they 
are  hardly  to  be  surpassed,  growing  from  the 
seed  the  first  season,  from  three  to  six  feet  high;  as 
an  ornamental  tree,  they  are  truly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Some  have  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  locust 
would  not  survive  our  severe  winters,  as  the  ends  of 
the  limbs  are  not  unfrequently  killed  by  the  hard 
frosts  of  winter.  But  the  last  winter  must  forever 
put  to  silence  this  opinion — a  winter,  more  severe 
than  I  have  ever  before  experienced,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  this  town  of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
A  few  of  the  younger  trees  were  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  but  they  generally  endured  the  winter 
much  better  than  the  plum,  peach,  pear,  nectarine, 
apricot,  or  weeping  willow,  as  not  a  few  of  the  above 
named  trees  were  totally  destroyed,  root  and  branch. 

In  regard  to  the  glutinous  locust,  Ruhina glutinosa, 
a  serious  objection  exists  to  their  cultivation  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  wood  being  so  very  tender 
and  brittle,  that  they  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
broken  by  the  force  of  the  winds. 

Benj.  Hodge,  Jr. 

Genesee  Farmer.] 

Draining. — As  our  winter  has  thus  far  been 
warm  and  wet,  it  may  be  well  for  farmers  to  exam- 
ine their  wheat  fields,  and  see  whether  there  are  not 
places  on  which  water  collects  so  as  to  cover  the 
wheat;  if  so,  such  places  should  be  drained  without 
delay,  or  the  wheat  will  be  destroyed.  When  grass 
grounds  are  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  drainings 
from  roads  or  yards,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
such  drains  open  in  order  to  distribute  the  water  as 
equally  as  possible. — Genesee  Farmer. 


Ergot  or  Spurred-Rye We  caution  those  who 

are  in  the  habit  of  using  rye  for  bread,  to  examine 
it  well  before  it  is  ground,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
contains  any  ergot  or  spurred  kernels;  if  so,  they 
should  be  carefully  separated,  as  they  are  very  poi- 
sonous, and  the  smallest  possible  quantity  has  a  de- 
leterious effect  upon  the  system.  When  the  spurred 
kernels  are  separated,  they  may  be  reserved  to  kill 
flies  with,  as  a  sweetened  decoction  of  them  is  the 
best  preparation  for  that  purpose  that  we  have  ever 
tried,  Genesee  Farmer. 


Marking  Ink. — Dr.  Pajet  Laforet,  of  Paris,  uses 
the  following  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen: — Take 
acetate  of  manganese  crystalized  of  a  reddish  color 
one  ounce;  dissolve  this  salt  in  three  ounces  and  a 
half  of  distilled  water.  When  necessary  lo  make 
use  of  this  solution  do  as  tollows:— dissolve  in  distil- 
led water  one  ounce  six  grains  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
and  gum  arable  in  powder  two  grains;  imbibe  tbe 
part  of  the  linen  intended  to  be  marked  with  this  so- 
lution; let  it  then  dry,  and  polish  it  with  bone  or  po- 
lished ivory,  and  write  on  it  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the 
acetate  of  manganese.  When  the  writing  is  dry 
touch  the  letters  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
caustic,  potash,  and  distilled  water.  After  a  few 
moments  the  chaiacters  will  assume  a  beautiful  black 
color,  which  is  unalterable.  In  order  to  see  the  traces 
of  the  letters  more  distinctly,  the  ink  may  be  colored 
with  some  very  fine  powdered  indigo. 
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AGniCUIiTURi:- 


(From  the  Western  Agriculturist.) 
HEMP. 

Kentucky,  Oclobir,  1830. 

glr, Having  promised  you  some  account  of  the 

method  of  culluringand  preparing  hemp  in  this  slate, 
I  now  proceed  to  redeem  it.  I  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  general  practice  of  the  cultivators,  without 
noticing  all  the  deviations  of  particular  individuals. 

The  district  of  country  in  which  the  plant  is  most 
extensively  cultivated,  is  the  Elkhurn  region  around 
and  near  Lexington,  which  derives  lis  name  from  a 
stream  discharging  itself  inte  the  Kentucky  river, 
whose  branches  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  horns  of 
an  elk.  It  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quanliiies  in 
the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Shelby,  Mercer,  Madison, 
Clarke,  Bourbon  and  Mason.  The  soil  of  that  region 
is  a  rich,  deep  vegetable  loam,  free  from  sand  and 
with  but  little  grit.  Jl  lies  on  a  bed  of  clay,  inter- 
spersed with  small  fragments  of  iron  ore,  and  this 
clay  in  its  turn  reposes  on  a  mass  of  limestone  lying 
many  feet  in  depth  in  horizontal  strata.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  generally  undulating.  The  rich 
land,  (and  there  is  but  little  that  is  not  ricti,)  in  this 
whole  region,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp. 
where  itlias  not  been  too  much  exhausted  by  injudi- 
cious tillage.  The  lands  which  produce  it  best,  are 
those  which  are  fresh,  or  which  have  lain  some  time 
in  grass  or  clover.  JManuring  is  not  yet  much  prac- 
tised. Clover  is  used  in  lieu  of  it.  Lands  which  re- 
main in  clover  four  or  five  years  without  being  too 
constantly  and  closely  grazed,  recover  their  virgin  fer- 
tility. The  character  of  the  soil  in  the  other  counties 
abovementionedjdoes  not  vary  materially  from  that  in 
the  Elkhorn  district. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground ,  for  sowing  the  seed, 
is  by  I  he  plough  and  horses,  until  the  clods  are  suffi- 
ciently pulverized  or  dissolved,  and  the  surface  of  the 
field  is  rendered  even  and  smooth.  It  should  be  as 
carefully  prepared  as  if  it  were  for  flax.  This  most 
important  point,  loo  often  neglected,  cannot  be  atlend- 
ed  to  too  much.  Scarcely  any  other  crop  better  re- 
wards diligence  and  careful  husbandry.  Fall  or  win- 
ter ploughing  is  practised  with  advantage — it  is  indis- 
pensable in  old  meadows,  or  old  pasture  grounds  in- 
tended for  producing  hemp. 

Plants  for  seed  are  ordinarily  reared,  in  a  place  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for  the 
lint.  In  this  respect,  the  usage  is  different  from  that 
which  is  understood  to  prevail  in  Europe.  The  seeds 
which  are  intended  to  reproduce  seeds  for  the  crop  of 
the  next  year,  are  sowed  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart. 
When  they  are  grown  sufficiently  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  stalks,  the  former  are  pull- 
ed and  thrown  away, and  the  latter  are  thinned,  leav- 
ing the  stalks  separated  seven  or  eight  inches  from 
each  other.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  in 
the  blooming  season,  when  the  sexual  character  of  the 
plants  is  easily  discernible;  the  male  alone  blossoming, 
and,  when  agitated,  throwing  off  larina,  a  yellow 
dust  or  flnur  which  falls  and  colors  the  ground,  or  any 
object  that  comes  in  contact  with  it.  A  few  of  the 
male  plants  had  better  be  left,  scattered  through  the 
drill,  until  the  farina  is  completely  discharged  for  an  ob- 
vious reason.  Between  the  drills  a  plough  is  run  suf- 
ficiently often  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and 
grass;  and  between  the  stalks  in  each  drill  the  ho3  is 
employed  for  the  same  object.  The  seed  plants  are 
generally  cut  after  the  first  smart  frost,  between  the 
25th  Scpiember  and  the  middle  of  October,  and  car- 
ried to  a  barn  or  stackyard,  where  the  seeds  are  easily 
detached  by  the  common  thrail.  Tliey  should  be  ga- 
thered  after  a  slight,  but  before  a  severe  frost;  and,  aa 
they  fall  out  very  easily,  it  is  advisable  to  haul  thq 
planis  on  a  sled,  and,  if  convenient,  when  they  are 
wet.  If  transported  on  a  cart  or  wagon,  a  sheet 
should  be  spread  to  catch  the  seed  as  they  shatter  out, 


After  the  seeds  are  separated,  the  stalks  which  bore 
them  being  loo  large,  coarse,  and  harsh,  to  produce 
lint,  are  usually  thrown  away:  they  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  making  charcoal  fo.  the  use  of  powder 
mills.  In  Europe,  where  the  male  and  female  planis 
are  promiscuously  grown  together  in  the  same  field, 
both  tor  seeds  and  fur  lint,  the  male  stalks  are  first  ga- 
thered, and  the  female  suffered  to  remain  growing  un- 
til the  seeds  are  ripe,  when  they  are  also  gathered, 
the  seeds  secured  and  lint  obtained,  after  the  rolling, 
from  both  descriptions. 

After  the  seeds  are  threshed  out,  it  is  advisable  to 
spread  them  on  a  floor  to  cure  properly  and  prevent 
their  rotting,  befc  re  they  are  finally  put  away  for  use 
the  next  spring.  Seeds  are  not  generally  used,  un- 
less they  were  secured  the  fall  previous  to  their  being 
sown,  as  it  is  believed  they  will  not  vegetate,  if  older; 
but  it  has  been  asceitaitied  that,  when  they  are  pro- 
perly cured  and  kept  dry,  they  will  come  up  after  the 
first  year.  It  is  important  to  (irevent  them  from  heat- 
ing, which  destroys  the  vegetating  properly,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  should  be  thinly  spread  on  a  shel- 
tered floor. 

The  seeds — whether  to  reproduce  seeds  only,  or 
the  lint — are  sowed  about  the  same  time.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  the  best  period.  It  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  season.  The  plant  is  very  lender  when  it 
first  shoots  up,  and  is  affected  by  frost.  Some  have 
sowed  as  early  as  the  first  of  April;  but  it  is  general- 
ly agreed,  that  all  the  month  of  May,  and  about  the 
10th  of  it  especially,  is  the  most  favorable  time.  An 
experienced  and  successful  hemp-grower,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lexington,  being  asked  ihe  best  time  lo 
sow  hemp,  answered  immediately  before  a  rain. — 
And  undoubtedly  it  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a  mode- 
rale  rain  directly  after  sowing.* 

When  the  object  is  to  make  a  crop  of  hemp,  the 
seeds  are  sown  broadcast.  The  usual  quantity  is  a 
bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre;  but  here  again  the 
farmers  differ,  some  using  two  bushels  or  even  two 
and  a  half.  Much  depends  on  the  strength  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
prepared,  as  well  as  the  season.  To  these  causes 
may  be  ascribed  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice. 
The  ground  can  only  sustain  and  nourish  a  certain 
quantity  of  plants;  and  if  that  limit  be  passed,  the 
surplus  will  be  smothered  in  the  growth.  When  Ihe 
seeds  are  sown,  they  are  ploughed  or  harrowed  in; 
ploughing  is  best  in  old  ground,  as  it  avoids  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  a  beating  rain,  and  the  consequent 
baking  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  also  beneficial,  sub- 
sequently to  roll  the  ground  with  a  heavy  roller. 

After  the  seeds  are  sown,  the  labors  of  the  cultiva- 
tor are  suspended,  until  the  plants  are  ripe,  and  in  a 
state  to  be  gathered — every  thing  in  the  intermediate 
time  being  left  lo  the  operations  of  nature.  If  the 
season  be  favorable  until  the  i)lanls  are  suflicienlly 
high  to  shade  the  ground  (which  ihey  will  do  in  a 
few  weeks,  at  six  or  eight  inches  height,)  there  is  a 
strong  probability  of  a  good  crop.  When  they  attain 
that  height,  but  few  articles  sustain  the  effect  of  bad 
seasons  better  than  hemp. 

It  is  generally  ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered  about 
the  middle  of  August,  varying  according  to  the  time 
of  sowing.  Some  sow  at  different  jieriuds,  in  order 
that  the  crop  may  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  lime,  and 
that  a  press  of  labor,  in  rearing  it,  may  be  thus  avoid- 
ed. The  maturity  of  the  plant  is  determined,  by  Ihe 
evaporation  of  the  farina,  already  noticed,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  exhibiting  a  yellowish  hue:  it  is 
then  generally  supposed  to  be  ripe,  but  it  is  safest  lo 
wail  a  few  days  longer.  Very  little  attentive  ob- 
servation will  enable  any  one  lo  judge  when  it  is  ful- 


[•  Would  it  not  be  well  to  soak  the  seed  in  water  a 
few  hours  previous  to  sowing?  We  have  found  this  to 
answer  nearly  as  good  a  purpose  as  rain  after  sowing, 
with  all  seeds  with  which  we  have  tried  it.  The  vege- 
tation of  mangle  wurzel  is  wonderfully  accelerated  by 
it. — £(/.  ^m.  Farmer.] 


ly  ripe.  In  that  respect  il  is  a  very  accommodating 
crop:  for  if  gathered  a  little  too  soon,  the  lint  is  not 
materially  injured,  and  it  will  w;iil  the  leisure  of  the 
farmer  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  it  is  entirely 
ripe. 

Two  modes  of  gathering  the  planis  are  practised; 
one  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  an  easy  opera- 
tion with  an  able  bodied  man,  and  the  other  by  cut- 
ting them  about  two  inches  (the  neater  the  betler) 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Each  mode  has 
Its  parlizans,  and  I  have  pursued  both.  From  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  of  an  acre,  is  the  common  task  of  an 
average  laborer,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  mode  is 
practised.  The  objections  to  pulling  are,  that  the 
plants  with  their  roots  remaining  connected  with 
them,  are  not  afterwards  so  easily  handlid  in  the  se- 
veral operations  which  they  innst  undergo;  that  all 
parts  of  the  plant  do  not  rot  equally  and  alike,  when 
exposed  lo  the  dew  and  rain;  and,  finally,  that  before 
you  put  them  to  the  brake,  when  the  root  should  be 
separated  from  Ihe  stalk,  the  root  drags  off  with  it 
some  of  Ihe  lint.  The  objection  to  cutting  is,  that  you 
lose  two  or  three  inches  of  the  best  part  of  the  plant 
nearest  the  root.  Pulling,  being  the  most  ancient 
method,  is  most  generally  practised.  I  prefer  upon 
the  whole,  cutting — and  I  believe  the  number  who 
prefer  it  is  yearly  increasing.  When  pulled,  it  is 
done  with  the  hand,  which  is  better  for  the  protec- 
tion of  an  old  leather  glove.  The  laborer  catches 
twenty  or  thirty  plants  together,  with  boih  hands,  and 
by  a  sudden  jirk,  draws  them  without  much  difficul- 
ty. The  operation  of  cutting  is  performed  with  a 
knife,  often  made  out  of  an  old  scythe,  resembling 
a  sickle,  though  not  so  long,  but  broader.  This  knife 
is  applied  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  sickle,  except 
that  the  laborer  stoops  more. 

Whether  pulled  or  cut,  the  planis  are  carefully 
laid  on  the  ground,  the  evener  the  betler,  to  cure — 
which  they  do  in  two  or  three  days,  in  dry  weather. 
A  light  rain  falling  on  them  whilst  lying  down  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the 
leaves,  of  which  they  should  be  deprived,  may  be 
then  easier  shaken  off  or  detached.  When  cured, 
the  planis  are  set  up  in  the  field  in  which  they  were 
produced,  in  shucks  of  convenient  size,  the  roots  or 
but  ends  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  lops  united 
above  by  a  band  made  of  the  plants  themselves.  Pre- 
vious lo  putting  them  up  in  shocks,  most  cultivators 
tie  the  planis  in  small  hand  bundles  of  such  a  size  as 
that  each  can  be  conveniently  held  in  one  hand.  Be- 
fore the  shocks  are  forined,  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
should  be  rapidly  knocked  off  with  a  rough  paddle  or 
hooked  slick.  Some  suffer  the  plants  to  remain  in 
these  shocks  until  the  plants  are  spread  down  to  be 
rotted.  Others,  again,  collect  the  shocks  together  as 
soon  as  they  can  command  leisure,  (and  it  is  clearly 
best)  and  form  them  into  stacks.  A  few  farmers  per- 
mit these  stacks  to  remain  over  a  whole  year,  before 
the  plants  are  exposed  lo  be  rolled.  I  have  frequently 
done  it  with  advantage,  and  have  at  this  time  two 
crops  in  stalks.  By  remaining  that  period  in  stalks, 
the  plants  go  through  a  sweat,  or  some  other  process 
that  improves  very  much  the  appearance,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  quality  of  the  lint,  and  this  improvement 
fully  compensates  the  loss  of  lime  in  bringing  it  to 
market.  The  lint  has  a  soft  texture  and  a  lively  hue, 
resembling  water  rotted  hemp;  and  1  once  sold  a  box  _ 
of  it  in  the  Baltimore  market  at  the  price  of  Russia  | 
hemp.  In  every  other  respect,  Ihe  planis  are  treated  1 
as  if  they  were  not  kept  over  a  year.  ' 

The  method  of  dew-rotiing  is  that  which  is  gener- 
ally practised  in  Kentucky.  The  lint  so  spread  is 
not  so  good  for  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  rig- 
ginor  and  ships,  as  when  the  planis  liave  been  rotted 
by  immersion  in  water,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
waler-rotled.  The  greater  v;lue,  and  consequently 
higher  price,  of  the  article,  prepared  in  the  latter  way, 
has  induced  more  and  more  of  our  fanners  every  year 
to  adopt  it;  and,  if  that  prejudice  were  subdued,  I 
which  every  American  produclion  unfortunately  en-    •  4| 
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counlers,  when  ii  is  first  iiilroduced  and  comes  iii  com- 
petition Willi  a  rival  European  conimodily,  I  tliink  it 
probable  ilial,  in  a  lew  years,  we  sliould  be  able  to 
dispense  altogether  with  foreign  hemp.  The  obsta- 
cles, which  prevent  the  general  practice  of  water- 
lotting,  are,  the  want  of  water  at  the  best  season  lor 
the  operation,  which  is  the  nionlh  of  Sieptember;  a 
repugnance  to  the  change  of  an  old  habit;  and  a  per- 
Buasioii  which  has  some  loundalion,  that  handling  the 
plants,  al'ier  their  submersion  in  water  during  thai 
month  is  injurious  lo  health.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  oblacles  would  be  removed  by  water-rollinjj 
early  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  spring.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  ihe  operation,  perfuriiieu  at  those  seasons 
and  in  ihe  month  of  iSepieiuber,  would  be,  that  the 
plants  would  have  to  remain  lunger  in  soak  befoie 
they  were  sulficienlly  rolled. 

'Ihe  plains  arc  usually  spread  down  to  be  dew-rot- 
ted, from  Ihe  middle  of  Ociober  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. A  farmer  who  has  a  large  crop  on  hand, 
puts  ihem  down  ai  diflerent  limes  lor  his  convenience 
in  handling  and  dressing  iliem.  Autumnal  rolling  is 
more  apt  to  give  the  liiii  a  dark  and  unsightly  color, 
than  winter  rolling.  The  best  ground  to  e.\puse  the 
plants  upon  is  meadow  or,  grass  land,  but  lliey  are 
not  unfrequentiy  spread  over  the  same  field  on  which 
they  grew.  The  length  of  lime  they  ought  to  re- 
main exposed,  depends  upon  the  degree  ol  moisture 
and  the  lemperaiure  of  the  weather  that  prevail.  In 
a  very  wet  and  warm  spell  five  or  si.t  weeks  may  be 
long  enough.  \\  heiher  they  have  been  sufficiently 
rotted  or  not  is  determined  by  experiment.  A  hand- 
ful is  taken  and  broken  by  the  hand  or  applied  to  the 
brake,  when  it  can  be  easily  asceitaineO,  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  th'e  lint  can  be  detached  Irom  the 
stalk,  if  it  be  propeily  rolled.  If  the  plant?  remain 
on  the  ground  loo  long,  Ihe  fibres  lose  some  of  their 
strength,  ihough  a  few  days  longer  than  necessary,  in 
cold  "weather,  will  not  do  any  injury.  If  they  are 
taken  up  too  son,  that  is  before  the  liut  can  be  easily 
separated  from  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk,  it  is  harsh, 
and  the  process  of  breaking  is  difficult  and  trouble- 
some. Snow  rotting,  that  is  when  the  plants,  being 
spread  out,  remain  long  enough  to  rot,  (which  howe- 
ver requires  a  greater  length  of  lime,)  bleaches  the 
lint,  improves  the  quality,  and  makes  it  nearly  as  va- 
luable as  if  it  had  been  water-rotled. 

After  the  operaiion  of  rolling  is  performed,  Ihe 
plants  are  again  collected  together,  put  in  shocks  or 
stacks,  or  which  is  slill  better,  put  under  a  shed  or 
some  covering.  When  it  is  designed  to  break  and 
dress  them  immediately,  they  are  frequently  set  up 
against  some  neighboring  fence.  The  best  period  for 
breaking  and  diessing  is  in  the  month  of  February 
and  March,  and  the  best  sort  of  weather,  frosty  nights 
and  clear  ihawing  days.  The  brake  cannot  be  used 
advantageously  in  wet  or  moist  wealher.  It  is  almost 
invariably  used  in  this  stale  out  of  doors  and  without 
any  cover,  and  to  assist  iis  operaiion,  ihe  laborer  often 
makes  a  large  fire  near  it,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  drying  the  plants  and  warming  himself. 
It  could  not  be  used  in  damp  wealher  in  a  house  with- 
out a  kiln  or  some  other  means  of  drying  the  slalks. 

The  brake  in  general  use  is  the  same  hand  brake 
which  was  ori;:iually  introduced,  and  has  been  always 
employed  here,  resembling,  ihough  longer,  than  the 
common  flax  brake.  It  is  so  well  known  as  to  render 
a  particular  description  of  il,  perhaps,  unnecessary. 
It  IS  a  rough  coninvance,  set  upon  lour  legs,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  brake  consists  of  two 
jaws  with  slits  in  each,  the  lower  jaw  fixed  and  im- 
moveable, and  the  upper  one  moveable,  so  ihal  it  may 
be  lifted  up  by  means  of  a  handle  inserted  into  a  head 
or  block  at  ihe  front  end  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  has 
three  slats  or  teeth  made  of  tough  while  oak,  and  the 
upper  two,  arranged  approaching  lo  about  two  laches 
in  front,  and  in  such  manner  that  ihe  slats  of  the  up- 
per jaw  play  between  those  of  the  lower.  These 
slats  are  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  six  inches 
in  depth,  and  about  two  inches  in  thickness  in  their 


lower  edges:  they  are  placed  edgeways,  rounded  a 
little  on  their  upper  edges,  which  are  sharper  than 
those  below.  'I  he  laborer  takes  his  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  brake  and  grasping  in  his  Itit  hand  as  many  <j( 
the  stalks  as  he  can  conveniently  hold,  with  his  riijhl 
hand  he  seizes  the  handle  in  ihe  head  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  he  lifts,  and  throwing  ihe  hand&Aoi  slalks 
between  the  jaws,  repeatedly  strikes  them  py  lilting 
and  throwing  down  the  upper  jaw.  Thes^  succes- 
sive strokes  break  the  woody  or  reedy  part  of  the 
stalks  into  small  pieces  or  shoes,  which  lall  off  during 
the  process.  He  assists  their  disengagement  by  strik- 
ing Ihe  handful  against  a  slalie,or  wiih  a  small  wood- 
en paddle,  until  the  lint  or  bark  is  entirely  clean,  and 
completely  separated  Irom  the  woody  particles. 

After  the  above  operaiion  is  perlormed  the  hemp 
may  be  scutched  to  soften  it,  and  to  slrengihen  the 
threads.  That  process,  however,  is  not  thought  to  be 
profitable,  and  is  not  therefore  generally  performed  by 
the  grower,  but  is  left  to  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as 
that  of  beating  and  heckling  it.  Scutching  is  done 
by  the  laborer  taking  in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of 
the  lint,  and  grasping  it  firmly,  then  laying  the  mid- 
dle of  it  upon  a  senu  circular  notch  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar board  of  the  scutching  frame,  and  striking  with 
the  edge  of  the  scutch  that  part  of  the  lint  which 
hangs  down  on  the  board.  After  giving  it  repeated 
strokes,  he  shakes  the  handful  of  lint,  replaces  it  on  a 
notch,  and  continues  to  strike  and  lurn  all  parts  of  it, 
until  it  is  sufficiently  cleansed,  and  the  fibres  appear 
to  be  even  and  straight. 

The  usual  daily  task  of  an  able-bodied  hand  at  the 
brake  is  eighty  pounds  weight,  but  there  is  a  great 
diUerence  not  only  in  ihe  stale  of  the  weather,  and 
the  condition  of  the  stalks,  produced  by  the  greater 
or  less  degree  in  which  they  have  been  rotted,  but  in 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  brake  is  employed. 
Some  hands  have  been  known  to  break  from  130  to 
200  pounds  per  day.  The  laborer  ties  up  in  one  com- 
mon bundle  the  work  of  one  day,  and  in  this  state  it 
is  taken  lo  market  and  sold.  From  what  has  been 
mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  the  fact  is,  that  Ihe 
hemp  of  some  grovvers  is  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  that  of  others.  When  it  has  been  carelessly 
handled  or  not  sufficiently  cleansed,  a  deduction  is 
made  from  the  price  by  the  purchaser.  It  is  chiefly 
bought  in  our  villages,  and  manufactured  into  cotton 
bagging,  bales,  and  other  kinds  of  untarred  cordatre. 
The  price  is  not  uniform.  The  extremes  have  been 
as  low  as  three,  and  as  high  as  eight  dollars,  for  Ihe 
long  hundred — the  customary  mode  of  sellino-  it. 
The  most  general  price  during  a  term  of  many  years, 
has  been  from  four  to  five  dollars.  At  five  dollars  it 
compensates  well  the  labor  of  the  grower,  and  is  con- 
sidered more  profitable  than  any  thing  else  the  far- 
mer has  cultivated. 

The  most  heavy  labor  in  the  culture  of  hemp,  is 
pulling  or  cutting  it,  when  ripe,  and  breaking  it  when 
rotted.  This  labor  can  easily  be  performed  by  men. 
Various  allempls  have  been  made  to  improve  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking,  which  is  the  severest  work  in  the 
preparation  of  hemp.  A  newly  invented  machine 
was  erected  for  that  purpose  on  my  farm  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  to  dress  hemp  by  dispensing  with  rolling 
allogethei,  similar  in  structure  lo  one  which  was  ex- 
hibited about  the  same  time  at  Columbus,  during  the 
silling  of  the  Ohio  legislature.  It  was  worked  by 
horse  power,  and  detached  the  lint  tolerably  well, 
producing  a  very  fine  looking  article,  equalling  in  ap- 
pearance Russia  hemp.  A  ton  of  it  was  sold  to  the 
navy  department,  which  was  manufactured  into  ricr- 
ging  for  the  ship  of  the  line,  the  North  Carolina, 
prior  to  her  making  a  voyage  of  three  years  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Upon  her  return,  the  cordatre  was 
examined  and  analyzed;  and  although  its  exterior 
looked  very  well,  it  was  found,  on  opening  it,  to  be 
decayed  and  affected  sontewhat  like  the  dry  rot  in 
wood.  I  considered  the  experiment  decisive;  and  it 
is  now  believed  that  the  process  of  water  or  dew- 
rotting  is  absolutely  necessary,  either  before  ot  after 


the  hemp  has  been  to  the  brake.  There  is  a  sappy  ot 
glutinous  property  of  which  it  should  be  divested, 
and  that  is  the  only  process  that  has  been  hitherto 
generally  and  successfully  employed  to  divest  it. 

An  ingenious  and  enterprising  genllemen  in  the 
neighborhood  ot  Lexington,  has  been,  ever  since  the 
erection  of  llie  above  mentioned  machine,  trying  va- 
rious experiments,  by  altering  and  improving  it,  to 
produce  one  more  perfect,  which  might  be  beneficial- 
ly employed  on  rolled  hemp,  lo  diminish  the  labors  of 
the  brake.  He  menlioiied  the  other  day  that  all  of 
them  had  lailed;  that  he  had  returned  to  the  old 
hand  brake,  and  that  he  was  convinced  thatit  answer- 
ed Ihe  purpose  belter  than  any  siibsliiute  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  I  observe  Mr.  H.  L.  Barnum  has 
recently  adveiliseda  machine,  which  he  has  construct- 
ed for  breaking  and  dressing  hemp  and  flax,  which 
can  be  procured  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Cincinnati.  I  most  cordially  wish  him  success;  but 
the  number  of  failures  which  I  have  witnessed,  du- 
ring a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  the  allempls  to  su- 
persede manual  labor  by  the  substitution  of  that  of 
machines,  induces  me  to  fear  that  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore this  desideratum  is  attained. 

The  quantity  of  net  hemp  produced  to  the  acre, 
is  from  600  to  a  1000  weight,  varying  according  to 
the  fertility  and  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  state 
of  the  season.  It  is  said  that  the  quantity  which  any 
field  will  produce,  may  be  anticipated  by  the  average 
height  of  the  plants  throughout  the  field.  Thus — if 
the  plants  will  average  eight  feet  in  height,  the  acre 
will  yield  800  weight  of  hemp,  each  foot  in  height 
corresponding  to  a  hundred  weight  of  the  lint. 

Hemp  exhausts  the  soil  slowly,  if  at  all.  An  old 
and  successful  cultivator  told  me  that  he  had  taken 
thirteen  or  fourteen  successive  crops  from  the  same 
field,  and  that  the  last  was  the  best.  That  was  pro- 
bably however  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  favorable 
circumstances.  Nothing  cleanses  and  prepares  the 
earth  better  for  other  crops  (especially  for  small  grain 
or  grasses)  than  hemp.  It  eradicates  all  weeds,  and 
when  if  is  taken  off,  leaves  the  field  not  only  clean, 
but  smooth  and  even. 

The  rich  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are, 
I  have  no  doubt,  generally  well  adapted  to  Ihe  culti- 
vation of  this  valuable  plant;  and  those  states  enjoy 
some  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  which  this 
does  not  possess.  Their  streams  do  not  dry  up  as 
much  as  ours,  and  they  consequently  employ  better 
than  we  can,  the  agency  ol  waler,  in  Ihe  preparation 
of  it.  Their  projected  canals,  when  completed,  will 
admit  of  its  being  earned  to  the  Atlantic  capitals  at 
less  expense  in  the  transporlalion  than  we  can  send  it. 
On  the  other  hand  the  unfortunate  stale  of  slavery 
among  us,  gives  us,  at  present  probably  a  more  cer- 
tain command  of  labor  ihan  those  slates  have. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  serv't. 

HfiNKY   Clat. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 
HINTS  TO  FARMERS. 

Weslerlo,  Dec.  12,  1832. 

Preliminary. — Now  that  the  bustle  of  election, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  have  somewhat  subsided; 
our  crops  secured,  and  the  bleak  winds  of  December 
have  driven  the  husbandman  from  his  fields  to  his 
fireside,  I  propose,  Mr.  Editor,  to  devote  an  occasional 
evening  to  the  enlerlainment,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
to  the  improvement,  of  your  agricultural  readers; 
provided  you  are  disposed  to  second  my  efl'orts  by 
publishing  what  I  may  chance  to  write:  For  as  yet  I 
feel  Ihe  wish,  without  being  conscious  of  the  ability, 
either  to  instruct  or  entertain  them. 

My  essays  shall  never  be  tediously  lono-.  They 
may  sometimes  be  practical,  sometimes  theoretical, 
and  perchance,  sometimes  political;  but  partaking 
neither  of  personal  or  party  politics. 

You  have  now  my  proposition,  sir;  and  I  shall  con- 
sider you  as  according  to  it  when  you  publish  these 
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preliminary  remarks,  and  shall  proceed  without  delay 
to  fulfil  ray  task.  "■ 

No.  1. 
The  adapting  crops  to  the  soil  and  market,  are 
among  the  first  considerations  which  present  them- 
selvea  to  the  discreel  farmer.  The  same  soil  that  will 
produce  a  profitable  crop  of  one  kind,  may  not  repay 
the  labor  of  cultivating  another.  The  hills  and 
mountains  that  make  the  richest  pastures,  may  be  illy 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain.  And  the  same 
farm  product  that  is  profitable  to  the  farmer  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  towns  or  navigable  waters,  may  be  wholly 
unprofitable  in  a  district  remote  from  them.  In  new- 
ly settled  districts,  where  the  opportunities  of  inter- 
change and  marketing  are  precarious,  it  becomes  in  a 
measure  necessary,  that  the  farmer  should  adapt  his 
husbandry  to  the  immediate  wants  of  his  family,  and 
produce  his  own  bread,  meat  and  clothing.  Like 
causes  often  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  also  be 
his  own  mechanic  — as  carpenter,  shoemaker,  &c. 
Distance,  bad  roads,  and  the  want  of  means,  leave 
him  no  other  alternative.  But  in  old  settled  districts, 
where  the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  trade  are  abun- 
dant, considerations  of  economy  suggest  a  wiser 
course— that  the  farmer  should  apply  his  labors  to 
such  objects  as  will  ensure  him  the  best  profit. 

If  we  look  to  our  fields  and  woods,  we  shall  see 
that  the  natural  products  vary  in  different  soils;  that 
many  trees  and  plants  which  spring  up  spontaneous- 
ly in  clayed  grounds,  are  not  to  be  found  in  those 
which  are  sandy,  and  vice  versa;  that  some  are  pe- 
culiar to  wet  and  others  to  dry  grounds;  and  yet  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  alternate  or  change — 
new  species  of  trees  and  plants  taking  the  place  of 
other  species  which  have  been  felled  or  have  died. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  chance;  but  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  nature,  which  has  endued  plants 
with  different  habits  and  wants,  and  provided  in  dif- 
ferent soils  the  food  best  suited  to  those  habits  and 
wants  respectively.  It  is  analogous  to  what  we  see 
in  animals— almost  every  class  of  which,  as  the  ox, 
the  dog,  the  hog,  &c.  has  its  peculiar  food.  Those 
who  vTould  profit  from  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom, 
therefore,  will  do  well  to  study  the  aptness  of  their 
soils  for  particular  crops,  and  to  select  those  for  staple 
culture,  which  promise  the  best  reward. 

Heavy  and  cold  grounds  are  found  to  be  most  con- 
genial to  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  peas,  &c.;  light  and 
warm  soils  to  corn,  barley,  rye,  and  turnips;  moist 
grounds  to  potatoes  and  fibrous  rooted  grasses;  dry 
grounds  to  clover,  lucerne,  turnipsand  other  tap-rooted 
plants.  Yet  all  these  crops  fail,  or  are  comparatively 
worthless,  on  lands  habitually  wet.  Hence  it  is  of 
the  first  importance,  in  order  to  obtain  good  tillage 
crops,  or  the  fine  nutritious  grasses,  upon  wet  lands, 
first  thoroughly  to  drain,  and,  if  flat,  to  ridge  them. 
The  farmer  who  undertakes  to  raise  all  kinds  of  crops 
upon  one  kind  of  soil,  misapplies  his  labors.  He  had 
better  confine  himself  to  those  which  make  the  best 
return,  sell  the  surplus,  and  buy  with  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  that  for  which  his  neighbor's  soil  is  better 
adapted  than  his  own.  If  his  land  will  yield  per  acre 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  and  only  twenty-five 
of  corn,  he  had  better  raise  more  wheat  and  buy  his 
corn;  for  the  corn  cost  him  double  what  his  wheat 
crop  does;  and  is,  witiial,  but  a  little  more  than  half 
as  valuable.  If  it  will  not  produce  good  barley,  let 
him  forego  the  culture  of  that  grain,  and  if  his  situa- 
tion is  near  market,  he  should  raise  more  grain,  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  and  less  stock. 

The  expense  of  transporting  his  surplus  produce  to 
market,  is  an  important  consideraiic)n  to  the  farmer. 
A  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  to  the  grower  in  Che- 
nango, less  than  to  the  grower  in  Albany,  by  the  ex- 
pense of  its  transportation  to  market,  which  may  be 
two  shillings,  or  twoniy-five  per  cent.  A  bullock, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  as  profitably  fattened  by  a 
farmer  in  Otsego  as  one  in  Westchester,  the  expense 
of  drivino-  him  from  Otsego  to  New  York  being  coun- 


terbalanced by  the  enhanced  value  of  his  feed,  and 
of  the  land  which  produces  it,  in  Westchester.  Up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is 
worth  from  two  to  four  shillings;  while  their  value, 
for  market,  in  the  interior,  is  scarcely  half  this;  be- 
cause they  will  not  bear  distant  transportation,  and 
find  a  p^v'^sriuus  market  at  home.  While  again,  the 
wool,  liheese,  butter,  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep, 
from  tie  hills  of  Delawaie  or  Lewis,  from  the  cheap- 
ness 0  conveyance  or  transportation  of  these  articles, 
and  the  relative  cheapness  of  lands,  are  able  to  com- 
pete fiuccessfully  in  the  market,  with  like  products 
from  the  counties  of  Dutchess  and  Orange. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  would  seem  to  re- 
sult 4S  a  general  rule,  that  farmers  contiguous  to 
markets  or  navigable  waters  will  best  consult  their 
interests,  by  confining  their  labors,  so  far  as  regards 
their  marketable  products,  to  tillage  crops,  hay  and 
fruits;  and  that  it  would  comport  with  the  policy  of 
those  more  remote,  to  rely  upon  cattle  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry as  the  main  source  of  wealth.  These  sugges- 
tions derive  force  from  the  wise  provisions  of  Provi- 
dence, in  adapting  the  valleys  to  grain,  and  the  hills 
and  mountains  to  the  subsistence  of  flocks  and  herds. 

B. 


HORTZCVIiTURi:. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
AMELIORATION  OF  FRUITS. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Berlin,  Cl.  Dec.  24,  1S32. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions  and 
remarks  in  your  paper  on  the  ideas  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  and  particularly 
the  amelioration  or  introduction  of  new  fruits.  In 
the  8th  volume  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  p.  221,  was 
published  a  memoir  by  Professor  Poiteau,  containing 
what  appeared  to  be  considered  as  a  new  discovery  in 
relation  to  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruit. — 
It  was  translated  by  the  able  and  accomplished  Pre- 
sident of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  to 
whom  may  I  be  allowed  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of 
respect,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  may  not  re- 
linquish the  delightful  scenes  of  the  garden,  to  min- 
gle in  the  stormy  arena  of  political  life.  Although 
the  talents  of  Gen.  Dearborn  qualify  him  to  shine  in 
any  sphere,  yet,  may  he  not  rather  leave  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  great  principles  and  interests  of  our  go- 
vernment to  the  Websters  and  Everetts,  and  let  his 
be  the  more  peaceful,  exalted  and  enduring  fame  of 
Duhamel,  of  Evelyn,  of  meek  Isaac  Walton,  of 
Knight  and  Van  Mons.  Having  mentioned  Isaac 
Walton,  allow  me  to  grace  the  pages  of  your  journal 
with  a  quotation  from  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Sketches,  in  which  Walton's  biographical  pieces  are 
extolled  in  some  of  the  sweetest  strains  to  be  found  in 
the  compass  of  English  poetry. 
"There  are  no  colors  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these.     The  feather  whence  the  pen  was 

shaped 
That  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men 
Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing.     With  moisten'd  eye 
We  read  of  faith  and  purest  chanty 
In  statesmen,  priest  and  humble  citizen. 
Oh,  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die! 
Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and  bright, 
Apart  like  glow  worms  in  the  woods  of  spring, 
Or  lonely  tapers,  shooting  far  a  light 
That  guides  and  cheers,— or  seen  like  stars  on  high, 
Satellites  turning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton,  heavenly  memory." 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  fruits.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  in  support  of  the  views  of  Professor 
Poiteau,  1  cannot  perceive  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  reasoning  on   which   they   are  based.     He 
maintains  (if  I  correctly  understand  him,)  that  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  particularly 
peats,  that  instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  best 


varieties  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  poorest  and  most  austere  sorts;  and,  as  a  reason 
for  this  practice  asserts,  "that  it  is  only  progressively 
and  slowly  that  she"  (nature)  "grants  us  what  we 
demand  of  her,  while  she  receives  back,  and  iromedi- 
ately  again  causes  to  re-enter  her  domain,  the  ameli- 
orated fruits  which  we,"  Sic.  In  support  of  this  doc- 
trine he  appeals  to  the  results  of  nature  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly,  and  likewise  to  the  practice  of  Van 
Mons,  and  other  Dutch  Pomologists. 

As  to  the  results  of  nature  in  this  country,  when- 
ever the  origin  of  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  is 
known,  it  has  been,  1  believe,  generally  derived  from 
the  ameliorated  varieties,  and  when  not  known,  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  the  same  source.  Neither 
does  the  practice  of  Van  Mons,  as  far  as  I  have 
learned  it,  bear  him  out  in  his  new  views.  In  one 
statement  I  have  seen  of  the  process  of  Van  Mons  in 
raising  new  ameliorated  fruits,  he  is  asserted  to  take 
the  seeds  promiscuously,  without  regard  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fruit.  He  indeed  says,  according  to  ano- 
ther account,  that  the  seeds  of  the  new  varieties  are 
more  likely  to  produce  fruits  of  good  quality  than  the 
seeds  of  the  best  old  established  kinds,  but  this  if 
true,  may  be  explained  upon  another  principle,  which 
I  shall  presently  stale,  much  more  rational  than  that 
adopted  by  Professor  Poiteau.  Indeed,  does  not  the 
doctrine  of  Professor  Poiteau  carry  an  absurdity  in  its 
very  face,  for  on  his  theory,  when  a  species  of  fruit 
has  become  improved  to  a  certain  degree  by  successive 
ameliorations,  it  immediately  returns  by  reproduction 
to  its  original  austerity.  Nay,  he  further  requires  us 
to  believe  thai  all  our  cultivated  sorts  have  arrived  at 
that  particular  (and  of  course  the  same)  point  of 
amelioration,  the  contrary  of  which  we  well  know; 
and  of  course  upon  his  theory  those  which  have  not 
arrived  at  this  point  should  continue  to  improve  by 
reproduction,  and  thus  destroy  the  practical  inference 
which  he  deduces  from  his  theory,  or  rather  disprove 
the  facts  from  which  he  incorrectly  draws  his  theory. 
It  is  at  war  also  with  the  analogy  of  other  modes  of 
vegetable  and  animal  existence  in  which  it  is  a  gene- 
ral law  that  like  produces  like.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  gardener  who  should  direct  us  to  save  the 
seeds  of  the  poorest  vegetables  to  plant  and  sow  in- 
stead of  the  best.  It  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
distinguished  writers  on  vegetable  physiology  and 
economy.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  remaiks,  "A  hundred  seeds  of  the  golden 
pippin  will  all  produce  fine  large  leaved  apple  trees 
bearing  fruit  of  a  considerable  size,  but  the  tastes  and 
colors  of  the  apples  from  each  will  be  different,  &c. 
All,  however,  will  be  much  more  perfect  than  those 
from  the  seeds  of  a  crab,  which  produces  trees  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  all  bearing  sour  and  diminutive 
fruit." 

That  the  seeds  of  young  and  healthy  varieties  will 
be  mote  likely  to  produce  good  fruit  than  those  ot  old 
and  decayed  varieties  of  the  same  quality  "reposes 
upon  well  attested  analogies"  and  is  doubtless  true. — 
This  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  it  is 
also  asserted  by  a  writer  in  your  paper,  vol.  7,  p.  28, 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Mons,  and  it  is  probably 
the  ground  of  his  extraordinary  success,  connected 
with  the  discovery  that  a  product  of  a  tree  the  first 
year  of  its  bearing  affords  no  fair  criterion  of  the  fu- 
ture merit  of  the  fruit.  This  doctrine  will  explain 
the  opinion  of  Van  Mons  before  adverted  to,  that  the 
seeds  of  new  varieties  are  more  likily  to  produce 
good  fruit  than  the  seeds  even  of  the  best  old  estab- 
lished sorts. 

The  variation  of  fruits  produced  from  seed,  affords 
an  interesting  subject  for  speculation  to  the  horticul- 
turist and  vegetable  phyf  iologi^t,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  examination  and  more  extended  experi- 
ment. From  all  the  well  attested  facts  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
nature  acts  by  no  fixed  rules  in  the  production  of  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  an  admixture  of  the  pollen  of  different 
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varieties,  which  causes  ihe  offspring  lu  vary  from  the 
parent,  but  if  this  were  iho  case,  how  did  the  first 
varieties  originate?  There  is  probably  a  difference  in 
the  tendency  of  different  varieties  to  break  inio 
other  varieties,  as  we  know  thi-re  is  in  the  spe- 
cies, and  this  may  account  for  the  facts  lliat  liave 
led  persons  to  6up|)ose  that  tlie  seedling  would 
produce  the  same  fruit  as  the  parent  were  there 
no  admixture  of  llie  pollen.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  fruit  of  a  seedling  peach  is  much  more  likely  to 
produce  fruit  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  than  that  of 
the  apple.  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Esq.  a  high  auihority  on 
such  subjects,  in  describing  a  certain  kind  of  peach, 
states  that  it  jxissesses  the  iiualiiy  of  producing  very 
nearly  the  same  fiuil  from  the  seed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  rather  intimated  my  be- 
lief in  the  theory  of  iMr.  Knight,  ooncernini;  tlie  de- 
terioration of  fruits  by  age.  As  however  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  practical  importance  to  culiivators  of 
fruits  and  fruit  trees,  I  could  wish,  notwilhslanding 
the  subject  was  formerly  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  your  columns,  to  see  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  cultivators,  together  with  such 
additional  facts  as  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
them.  It  is  generally  believed  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  what  is  here  called  the  Bell  pear  (which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with  the  Summer  lion  Chre- 
tien) is  nearly  run  out,  as  il  seldom  produces  any  good 
fruit,  and  this  is  the  fact,  as  well  of  the  young  as  of 
the  old  trees. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Kentish  morello,  or  common 
cherry,  thrives  so  badly  and  seldom  produces  any  fair 
fruit?  Is  it  owing  to  its  having  been  propagated  from 
suckers,  or  is  this  also  one  of  the  varieties  approach- 
the  nihility  of  old  age?  I  observe,  however,  they 
produce  much  better  in  the  more  recently  settled  parts 
of  the  country. 

Although  this  communication  has  extended  to  an 
unexpected  length,  yet  1  ca.nnot  dismiss  the  subject 
without  referring  to  the  facts,  shown  by  an  examma- 
tion  of  it  that  are  of  practical  importance  to  the  culti- 
vators of  fruits  from  the  seed  and  these  are,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  varieties  known  to  be  young  and  vicror- 
ous;  and  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  viz.age, 
vigor  of  growth,  &c.  to  prefer  the  seeds  of  good 
fruits,  especially  of  large  and  fair  kinds,  to  those  of 
an  opposite  quality;  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
first  product  not  answering  your  expectations,  but  to 
wait  a  year  or  two  more,  for  the  fuller  development 
of  the  qualities  of  the  fruit.  Engrafting  the  seedling 
on  an  older  stock  likewise  appears  to  hasten  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits.  Attention  is  also  to  be  paid  to  the 
varieties  sown,  as  it  is  rendered  quiie  prob'able  that 
seedlings  of  some  varieties  of  ail  liuiis  will  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  the  parent  than  of  others. 
M.S. 

RURAI.  ECOyoiWY. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  BEES. 
As  I  have  lately  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  these 
useful  insects,  and  having  succeeded  iully  to  my  ex- 
pectations upon  the  plan  that  1  have  adopted,  I  think 
that  a  few  hints  on  ihe  subject,  drawn  fiom  my  own 
experience,  may  not  be  unprofiiable.  I  obtained  last 
winter.  Doctor  Smith's  Utile  Treatise  on  Bees,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  wiili  his  observations,  that  I  de- 
termined  at  once  to  enter  upun  their  cultivation. 

Accordingly,  I  obtained  two  guud  hives  early  in  March, 
and  removed  them  into  the  garreis  ol  two  separate 
buildings.  One  into  a  three  elury  biick  store  in  the 
compact  part  of  the  town  I'ronting  the  north,  and  the 
other  into  my  dwelling  house,  sUoaied  in  the  more 
scattered  and  open  situation,  and  fronting  the  east.— 
As  I  have  managed  them  rather  clifferenTlv,  I  will  re- 
late the  history  of  each;  and,  as  I  conceive,  in  order 
to  fully  understand  the  matter,  the  failures,  and  the 
reasons  of  them,  should  be  related,  as  well  as  the 


successful  part  of  the  experiment.  In  my  commence- 
ment I  had  one  failure,  and  it  was  caused  bv  the  ne- 
glect of  laying  down  one  simple  fact  in  the  treatises 
I  have  read;  for  of  all  that  I  liad  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  had  never  learned  that  bees  will  not  Jlij  in  the 
dark. 

I  have  assumed  the  gim-et  plan  as  the  bast;  that 
is,  housing  the  bees  in  ilie  highest  part  of  the  dwell- 
ing or  out  house.  The  advantages  of  this  pbn  over 
any  other,  I  conceive  to  be  these:  ) 

They  are  thus  kept  perfectly  dry,  comfortable  and 
healthy. 

They  are  out  of  the  way  of  disturbance  from  Ihe 
family  and  other  annoyances,  which  often  intirrupt 
their  labors.  Mine  have  so  far  been  uniforml  good 
natured,  having  as  yet  never  slungany  of  the    family. 

They  are  more  convenient  to  approach,  either  to 
obtain  their  honey  or  for  inspection. 

I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  them  in  a  large 
box  or  hive,  rather  than  that  of  letting  them  go  at 
large  in  the  garret,  as  having  them  under  belter  control 
than  if  they  were  in  the  open  room.  Now  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  swarm  in  the  brick  building: 

1  made  a  gallows,  by  nailing  some  strips  of  boards 
on  the  rafters,  across  which  1  laid  a  wide  board.  This 
was  placed  about  four  feet  from  a  large  door,  throuuh 
which  were  bored  half  a  dozen  holes  of  li  incires 
diameter.  The  room,  of  course,  was  quite  dark,  no 
light  coming  in  except  from  these  holes.  I  set  the 
hive,  one  of  the  common  wooden  kind,  on  this  board, 
leaving  a  space  sufficient  for  them  to  light  upon  in 
front  of  the  hive,  very  simply  supposing  they  could 
fly  well  enough  from  the  door  back  and  forth  to  the 
hive  inside.  In  a  short  lime,  as  the  warm  weather 
commenced,  Ihe  bees  came  out  in  great  numbers  and 
played  around  the  door  in  the  air.  But  in  a  few  days 
they  disappeared,  and  as  they  ceased  to  fly  at  all  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  fine  weather,  I  was  led  to  examine 
the  hive.  It  was  almost  empty  of  inhabitants,  not 
more  than  a  gill  of  bees  being  scattered  among  the 
comb,  in  which  was  several  pounds  of  honey.  I  soon 
found  out  that,  although  the  bees  could  find  their  way 
from  the  hive  through  the  door  into  the  air,  yet,  for 
want  of  a  conductor,  they  could  not  find  their  way 
back  again  to  the  hive.  Of  course,  in  this  adventure, 
I  was  bankrupt.  But  I  purchased  another  hive  and 
commenced  again. 

I  then  altered  my  gallows,  and  removed  it  close  to 
the  door,  and  laid  a  board  across  it  which  came  up 
snug  to  the  door  directly  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
holes.  By  this  operation,  the  bees  could  walk  direct 
ly  from  their  hive  lo  the  open  air  and  take  wing.  I 
then  placed  Ihe  hive  about  fifteen  inches  back  from 
the  door.  The  hive  was  very  populous  and  lively.— 
They  immediately  went  to  work,  and  as  the  season 
progressed,  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  The  hive 
was  soon  filled  to  overflowing;  but  as  the  room  was 
entirely  dark,  they  showed  no  disposition  lo  swarm, 
but  commenced  building  comb  on  ihe  outside  of  the 
hive.  I  then  took  Ihe  hive  that  had  failed,  cleaned  it 
of  the  comb,  and  set  it  in  the  rear  of  the  inhabited 
hive,  as  near  as  it  could  be  placed,  and  raised  them 
both  on  liltle  blocks  about  half  an  inch  high,  so  that 
the  bees  could  have  free  access  to  both.  °They  im- 
mediately commenced  operations  in  the  empty  hive, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  made  several  piers  of  beauti- 
ful white  comb,  and  stored  it  with  honey.  They  still 
had  no  disposition  lo  swarm,  and  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  numbers  that  I  feared  they  would  be  unmanao-ea- 
ble,  I  determined  to  alter  my  plan  and  get  them  tn  a 
box.  I  accordingly  made  one  six  feet  long,  one  foot 
high,  and  one  foot  wide,  wilh  two  partitions  inside, 
making  three  rooms,  wilh  communications  from  one 
10  the  other.  (See  description  of  the  first  hive.) 
These  rooms  hold  upwards  of  a  bushel  each.  Throucrh 
the  top  in  each  room  is  a  hole  three  inches  in  diarrre- 
ter,  to  communicate  with  other  hives  which  may  be 
set  on  Ihe  top.  This  large  new  hive  I  placed  on  a 
new  galluws  below  the  old  ones,  about  a  foot  from  Ihe 
door,  through  which  I  bored  a  new  set  of  holes,  seven 


m  number,  and  laid  a  smooth  planed  board  between 
the  bottom  board  of  the  hive  and  the  door,  so  that 
nothing  should  interrupt  their  passage.  Now,  to  re- 
move the  hive   with   such  an   enormous  quantity  of 

bees,  and  so  heavy  wilh  honey,  was  no  small  labor. 

But  it  must  be  dune.  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  an 
experienced  bee-keeper,  in  ihe  common  way,  to  assist 
me,  and  with  the  aid  of  thick  gloves,  and  binding  up 
our  faces,  we  commenced  the  work.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  a  hot  day  in  July,  and  the  bees  were 
out  all  over  the  hives  and  board.  We  first  took  the 
spare  hive,  which  they  had  partially  filled,and  placed 
it  over  the  room  at  one  end  of  the  new  one.  Wo 
then,  wilh  great  caution,  removed  the  board  on  which 
the  remaining  one  stood  to  Ihe  new  hive,  and  placing 
one  end  of  it  on  the  top,  lifted  the  old  hive  carefully 
on  to  the  centre  of  the  box,  and  placed  it  over  the 
hole  in  the  lop.  We  were  slightly  stung  in  the  ope- 
ration, but  the  bees,  after  being  properly  placed,  soon 
became  settled.  We  then  left  them,  and  the  next 
day,  wilh  some  common  lime  mortar  and  a  trowel, 
I  plastered  all  around  the  base  of  the  old  hive,  so  that 
no  avenue  of  escape  was  open  except  through  the  new 
one.  The  other  hive  that  had  been  partially  filled  I 
closed  in  the  same  manner.  ' 

I  now  had  two  old  hives  placed  over  two  of  the 
rooms  in  the  new  one;  all  one  family,  with  open  com- 
munication to  each  part.  The  entrance  from  the 
door  was  common  to  each  room.  The  hole  through 
the  top  of  the  vacant  room  was  covered  wilh  a  board 
lid  made  for  that  purpose.  The  bees  still  kept  at 
work  wilh  great  industry,  increasing  enormously.  I 
think  it  was  the  most  numerous  hive  I  ever  saw.  In 
less  than  a  month,  the  main  apartment  under  the  old 
hive  was  completely  filled  down  wilh  comb  and  ho- 
ney, being  in  quantity  upwards  of  a  bushel.  They 
still  kept  at  work  in  the  other  hive,  but  towards  fall 
entirely  quit  it,  and  went  wilh  the  others  to  the  main 
establishment.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  I 
took  off  the  spare  hive.  It  was  entirely  free  from 
bees,  and  had  almost  thirty  pounds  of  the  finest  white 
honey.  Finer  I  never  saw.  As  the  bottom  board  to 
the  Urge  new  hive  was  hung  on  the  back  side  with 
butts,  and  held  up  by  iron  hooks  and  staples  in  front, 
I  could  let  it  down  at  any  lime,  and  see  the  progress' 
they  made.  The  bees  are  so  numerous,  that  in  order 
lo  make  sure  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter, 
I  have  left  the  old  hive  upon  the  other  for  this  winter, 
and  shall  not  remove  it  nil  next  summer,  when  I  in' 
tend  lo  drive  the  bees  all  into  the  large  one.  The 
quantity  of  bees  is  now  so  great  that  they  cannot  all 
get  into  the  old  one,  although  it  will  hold  a  bushel. 
i  calculate  that  there  are  equal  to  three  good  swarms 
in  it. 

My  plan  of  operation  now  is,  to  keep  the  large  hive 
as  the  main  establishment  for  Ihe  dwelling,  habitation 
and  breeding  place  of  the  bees;  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  SIX  ordinary  swarms.  Every  year  I  can 
place  hives  or  boxes  over  the  separate  apartments,  in 
which  can  be  taken  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  honey 
each.  So  long  as  the  bees  have  room  to  labor,  Ihey 
will  not  be  apt  to  swarm,  and  if  they  increase  beyond 
the  capacity  of  this  large  hive,  I  can  put  them  into  a 
still  larger  one. 

OPER.tTION  or  THE  SECOND  HIVE. 

This  was  placed  in  the  garret  of  my  house  near  a 

glass    window.     'J'he   room    was   of  course   liirht. 

While  the  weather  was  cold,  it  was  all  well;  but  Ihe 
first  warm  day,  the  bees  issued  out  quite  freely;  aa 
the  sun  shone  through  the  glass,  they  buzzed  ao-ainst 
il  in  great  quantities,  and  not  being  able  to  get  out 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  hive,  the  stupid  things' 
staid  about  the  window,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  when  I  went  up  to  visit  them,  found  full  a  quart 
of  them  dead  on  the  floor.  So  much  for  not  knowing 
enough  to  keep  glass  windows  out  of  a  bee  house.  I 
now  look  out  the  sash,  and  closed  up  three-fourths  of 
the  window  with  tight  boards,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
at  the  bottom  for  their  entrance  to  the  hive.    I  made 
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a  kind  of  gallows  like  the  one  before  described,  and 
set  the  hive  upon  it,  placing  a  board  from  the  hive  to 
the  window-sill  to  facilitate  their  passage  out  and  in, 
a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  This  hive  was  a  small 
one  when  I  obtained  it,  and  was  now  reduced  by 
losses  to  about  half  its  original  numbers.  As  summer 
came  on  they  began  to  increase,  and  to  carry  in  bee 
bread  and  honey  to  the  hive.     In  short,  they   were,. 

although  small,  a  thriving  industrious  community 

They  increased  rapidly,  so  much  so,  that  1  immedi- 
ately constructed  a  large  new  hive,  on  the  Charlies- 
hope  plan,  invented  by  IVIrs.  Griffith  of  New  Jersey, 
a  description  of  which  is  given  below.  This  hive, 
as  before  mentioned,  was  a  large  one,  being  on  an  ave- 
rage fifteen  inches  square,  and  twenty  inches  high, 
capable  of  holding  about  ten  pecks  of  grain.  The  old 
hive  probably  held  about  three  pecks.  'I'his  new  hive 
was  made  very  stout,  put  together  with  screws,  and 
the  joints  perfectly  snug.  Having  all  things  ready, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  at  night,  when  the  bees 
were  all  still,  I  carefully  raised  the  old  hive  from  its 
place  and  set  it  aside.  I  then  hung  the  new  hive  on 
the  gallows  on  which  the  old  one  had  stood.  This 
hanging  I  will  e.xplain  in  describing  the  hive.  I  had 
previously  bored  three  holes  of  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  near  together  on  a  line  in  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  top  of  the  new  hive,  so  that  they  could  en- 
ter it  from  the  old  one.  When  the  new  hive  was 
well  placed  and  every  thing  right  about  it,  I  removed 
the  old  one  back  on  to  the  top  of  it,  which,  being  so 
much  broader  than  the  old  one,  made  a  fine  lighting 
board  for  the  bees.  Before  I  placed  back  the  old  hive, 
I  examined  and  found  it  very  full  of  inhabitants,  and 
thoroughly  filled  with  comb.  I  then  left  them  for  a 
few  days  to  get  acquainted  with  their  newly  intended 
habitation. 

The  bees  next  day  went  to  work  as  usual,  paying 
no  sort  of  attention  to  the  new  hive,  other  than  using 
the  top  as  a  lighting  board  to  enter  the  old  one  upon; 
and  I  doubt  whether  they  ever  would  have  noticed  it 
if  I  had  not  obliged  them  to  do  it.  Fearing  that  they 
would  swarm,  as  they  had  increased  to  great  num- 
bers, I  completely  stopped  up  the  old  hive  with  mor- 
tar, and  compelled  them  to  go  down  through  the 
new  one.  This  operation,  however,  they  disliked  ex- 
ceedingly. Although  they  passed  out  of  the  old  hive 
down  through  the  new  one,  they  would,  on  returning, 
all  fly  up  to  the  old  lighting  place  at  the  top  of  the 
new  hive,  where  they  assembled  in  immense  num- 
bers, running  about  uneasy  and  discontented.  After 
running  about  awhile,  they  would  fly  off  again  to  the 
window,  and  then,  buzzing  about  a  little,  again  alight 
at  the  old  place,  and  pursue  the  same  course  as  before. 
They  began,  however,  before  long  to  discover  the  en- 
trance at  the  bottom  of  the  new  hive,  when,  as  even- 
ing approached,  they  would  all  enter;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  dissatisfied  and  perplexed  at  the 
change,  and  performed  much  less  labor  than  before. — 
The  room  was  still  quite  light,  and  the  window  was 
open  for  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  new 
hive,  although  a  smooth  board  was  laid  from  the  win- 
dow sill  to  the  entrance.  I  confess  I  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  but  it  soon  occurred  to  me  to  shut  up  all 
the  windows  but  a  small  space  at  the  bottom.  I  now 
did  this  by  nailing  a  well  jointed  board  across  it, 
leaving  only  a  space  above  the  sill  about  fuiir  inches 
high .  This  aperture,  although  it  slill  left  the  room  par- 
tially light,  answered  every  purpose.  The  bees  now, 
instead  of  flying  directly  through  the  space  in  the 
window  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  hive  as  before,  al- 
though it  was  noonday  when  I  did  it,  alighted  on  the 
window  sill,  and  followed  the  board  placed  there  to 
receive  them  immediately  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
new  hive,  and  from  that  moment  entered  them  as  re- 
gularly as  if  they  had  never  known  any  other;  not 
one,  that  I  recollect,  attempting  to  fly  up  to  the  old 
hive  as  before.  This  was  another  conclusive  evidence 
to  me,  that  bees  will  not  fly  any  distance  in  the  dark, 
although  they  will  travel  some  feet  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face after  alighting,  to  their  habitation. 


Here,  howeverj  I  wish  to  make  a  passing  remark. 
It  is  better  always  to  have  the  entrances  to  the  hives 
as  close  as  may  be  to  the  lighting  places;  and  if  a 
dark  rcom  or  garret  be  used  as  a  bee  house,  let  the 
hrve  or  swarm  be  not  to  e.\ceed  eighteen  inches  or 
two  fe."'  IVom  the  outer  entrance,  and  a  smooth  board 
always  placed  from  the  outer  entrance  to  the  hive  it- 
self. I'lly  reason  for  it  i.*;,  that  the  bee,  on  returning 
to  the  hive,  is  generally  loaded  and  fatigued,  and 
every  lacility  given  to  its  labors  by  cutting  short  its 
travel,  renders  the  task  easier.  It  is  certainly  im- 
possible for  bees  to  do  so  much  labor  if  the  passage 
to  the.r  liive  be  difKciilt,  as  if  it  were  otherwise. 
This  is  known  from  actual  observation. 

As  tlie  bottom  board  of  my  new  hive  is  hung  with 
hinges  on  the  back  side,  and  held  up  by  hooks  and 
staples  on  tlie  front,  where  it  projected  about  four 
inclies,  to  .-illowsufficitnt  room  for  the  bees  to  alight 
upon,  I  could,  as  often  as  necessary,  inspect  the  la- 
bors of  tlio  hive  by  letting  it  down  and  looking  at 
tliem.  They  forthwith  commenced  building  comb 
in  the  now  hive,  and  in  a  very  short  time  had  covered 
the  whole  upper  region  of  the  hive,  and  down  below 
the  cross  sticks  for  supporting  the  comb,  filling  con- 
siderably more  tliau  half  the  hive  with  it.  After 
four  or  five  weeks,  the  amount  of  comb  did  not  ma- 
terially increase;  but  the  bees  still  labored,  and  car- 
ried in  honey  and  bee  bread  while  the  season  lasted. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  swarm.  The  drones 
made  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  at  the  usual 
time,  and  disappeared  in  September.  In  the  early 
part  of  October,  finding  the  new  hive  quite  heavy, 
I  concluded  to  take  oft"  the  old  one,  and  transfer  the 
bees  all  to  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  dark,  I 
lifted  off  the  old  one  quickly,  while  my  man,  who 
assisted  me,  immediately  laid  a  cover  over  the  holes 
through  the  top  of  the  new  one,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  bees  that  were  in  it.  I  then  turned  the 
one  I  had  taken  off  upside  down,  and  set  it  on  the 
floor,  expecting  next  morning  to  see  the  bees  all 
leave  it,  for  the  one  that  remained,  and  left  them  for 
the  night. 

Next  morning,  although  clear  and  sunny,  it  was 
not  very  warm;  and  I  found  the  old  hive  very  full 
of  bees,  and  clustered  at  the  top  of  the  comb,  as  it 
riow  stood  inverted  on  the  floor.  They  appeared 
listless  and  idle,  while  the  occupants  of  the  new  one 
were  busy  as  usual  at  their  labors,  seeming  not  at 
all  to  notice  the  removal  of  their  fellows.  To  rid 
the  old  hive  of  its  tenants,  was  now  my  object;  so 
I  turned  it  down  on  one  side,  and  placed  it  near  the 
entrance  to  the  otiier,  and  rapped  hard  on  it;  but 
they  took  no  noticeof  it,  only  by  a  continual  buzzing 
and  piling  closer  together.  I  then,  with  an  augur, 
bored  an  inch  hole  through  the  top  board,  and  pufted 
in  large  quantities  uf  tobacco  smoke  to  drive  them 
out.  But  this  did  no  good.  They  still  buzzed  and 
clustered  closer  together.  The  only  effect  that  I 
observed  was  to  make  them  drunk  or  stupid.  I  then 
took  the  axe  and  went  to  work  in  good  earnest.  I 
pried  off  the  top  board,  which  I  did  as  carefully  as 
I  could;  but  not  without  breaking  some  of  the  comb. 
Still  I  found  I  could  not  take  it  out  without  great 
loss  and  trouble.  I  then  deliberately,  with  the  axe, 
pried  and  split  the  liive  apart,  as  it  was  of  no  value; 
so  that  the  whole  contents  lay  open  in  broad  com- 
pact masses  before  me.  The  bees  did  not  offer  to 
sting  or  disturb  me;  and  the  only  vigorous  move- 
ments that  I  could  perceive,  were  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic effort  of  the  bees,  in  the  other  hive,  to  plun- 
der the  old  one,  and  carry  away  all  the  honey  they 
could.  I  presume  the  plan  of  operation  was  fully 
agreed  upon,  as  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  imme- 
diately joined  the  others  as  they  were  disengaged 
from  the  comb.  I  now  took  up  a  piece  at  a  time  of 
the  comb,  which,  altliough  old  and  black,  was  tole- 
rably filled  with  honey,  and  with  a  wing  brushed 
off  the  bees  on  to  tlie  entrance  board  to  the  new 
hive.  This,  as  the  comb  was  in  some  instances 
broken,  and  the  honey  dropping  out,  was  rather  a 


sticky  job;  and  many  ol  the  bees  were  perfectly  en- 
veloped in  it,  and  tell  in  large  connected  bunches 
on  the  board.  This,  however,  was  no  disadvantage 
to  them.  The  others  quiculy  relieved  them  of  all 
the  honey,  vvlio,  as  soon  as  iliey  were  dry,  imme- 
diately went  to  work  also.  The  process  of  lakina 
out  the  comb  and  brusli  ng  off  the  bees,  took  me 
upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  1  accomplished  it  with 
the  loss  of  but  very  few,  perliaps  not  to  exceed  a 
hundred  in  all.  A  good  deal  ot  honey  was  dropped 
on  the  floor,  but  the  bees  took  it  up  perfectly  clean 
and  deposited  it  in  ttieir  hive.  The  amount  of  bees 
that  I  took  out  of  tlie  old  hive  was  five  or  si.\  quarts 
and  from  appearances  I  tliould  judge  there  were  as 
many  in  tlie  new  one.  Tfiere  are  now,  probably  at 
least  what  are  equal  to  two  full  swarms,  and  they 
appear  as  brisk  as  any  bees  1  have  ever  seen,  and 
as  likely  to  live  well  tlirougli  the  winter. 

Among  the  old  comb  wiiicli  1  look  out,  I  saw  no 
bee  bread  at  all.  Tliere  were  some  empty  breeding 
cells,  and  a  few  young  bees  in  one  piece  of  comb 
only.  As  1  observed  tlie  bees  carrying  considerable 
quantities  of  bread,  both  before  and  alter  takino-  up 
the  old  hive,  1  inferred  that  it  was  deposited  in^tha 
low  one,  as  I  am  iiilbrnied  by  experienced  bee  keep- 
ers that  they  do  not  deposit  bread  in  any  but  the 
lower  hive,  where  more  than  one  is  inhabited. 

As  this  hive  will  now  hold  what  may  be  equal  to 
three  swarms,  I  can  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  honey 
from  it  next  season;  and  if  they  become  too  nume- 
rous, I  must  place  a  larger  box  under  this  and  re- 
move them  into  it.  As  I  have  holes  in  the  top 
tlirough  which  they  can  pass,  I  can  place  a  vacant 
box  over  it  to  receive  their  surplus  honey. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  hives  I  have 
used  are  different,  the  plan  is  essentially  the  same; 
being  that  of  keeping  them  in  one  great  community, 
and  preventing  their  spreading  by  swarms.  That 
the  same  number  of  bees  are  easier  and  less  expen- 
sively managed  in  this  than  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  swarming  in  small  hives,  I  fully  believe;  and  were 
I  perfectly  sure  that  they  will  increase  as  fast  in  this 
manner  of  keeping  them  as  in  the  common  way,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  plan  that  I  have 
ever  known.  That  it  is  better  than  to  kill  the  bees 
to  take  the  honey,  I  am  well  convinced,  as  they  can 
certainly  be  of  no  further  benefit  in  such  case. 

The  only  question  of  which  I  have  any  doubt  is, 
whether  as  many  bees  will  be  produced  in  one  large 
hive,  holding  a  number,  say  equal  to  ten  swarms,  as 
may  be  produced  from  as  many  distinct  swarms  in 
separate  hives.  I  know  of  but  one  objection,  and 
that  is  only  known  to  me  as  a  debateable  one,  to 
wit:  it  is  asserted  by  many,  and  perhaps  generally, 
that  there  is  in  every  hive,  after  being  properly  or- 
ganized, but  one  queen,  or  mother  bee;  that  that 
queen  is  the  female,  and  of  course  the  only  female, 
and  propagator  of  bees  in  the  hive;  that  such  female 
can  produce  and  lay  but  a  limited  amount  or  number 
of  eggs;  that  the  number  laid  by  each  female,  in  the 
ordinary  hives,  will  throw  oft'  from  one  to  three 
swarms  per  annum,  besides  making  good  the  num- 
ber lost  by  deatli  and  other  accidental  causes.  Now, 
if  s'lcli  be  the  fact,  that  is,  only  one  propagating  bee 
residing  in  a  hive,  when  such  hive  has  increased  to 
such  a  number  as  that  it  will  require  all  the  progeny 
of  the  mother  bee  to  supply  tlie  annual  loss  to  the 
hive,  the  number  inhabiting  such  hive  cannot  there- 
fore be  increased  to  any  further  extent. 

This  question,  relative  to  there  being  but  one  fe- 
male in  a  hive,  I  have  said  is  a  debateable  one;  and 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
queen  bee  at  all.  Doctor  Smith,  to  whose  treatise  I 
before  alluded,  doubts  the  fact,  although  the  bee, 
which  others  called  the  queen,  has  been  shown  to 
him.  I  have  now  three  dead  bees  in  my  possession, 
which  were  given  to  me  by  an  experienced  bee  keep- 
er in  Buffalo,  which  he  says  are  queens.  He  found 
them  in  front  of  a  young  swarm  of  his  that  had  just 
been  hived,  and  said  that  the  workers  had  but  an 
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hour  before  drawn  out  and  disposed  of  lliem.  One 
was  nol  dead  when  he  broughl  ii  lo  me.  They  «eie 
certainly  very  difl'ereni  in  iheir  apjiearance  fiom  com- 
mon bees,  or  (roni  drones,  being  long  and  slender  in 
their  bodies,  and  having  yelluwish  legs.  These  bees 
also  had  eggs  in  them,  as  I  found  on  e.\amlnatiun.  1 
think  upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  dispute  of 
the  fact  ujxin  wliith  ihe  great  majority  of  opinion  is 
agreed.  Now,  does  there  exist  more  than  one  queen 
in  a  hive?  If  nui,  then  a  swarm  cannot  be  incieased 
bej'ond  a  certain  number.  But  if  more  than  one 
queen  can,  or  does  exist  in  a  hive,  or  a  queen  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  given  number  of  woiking  bees,  I  can 
find  no  objection  to  confining  almost  any  amount  of 
bees  to  one  community. 

To  this  problem  1  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  an 
answer  from  any  genlleman  of  observaiion  through 
the  columns  of  the  tienesee  Farmer,  and  although 
the  question  may  not  be  so  generally  important,  nor 
elicit  such  geneial  observation  as  the  article  of  chess 
has  of  late,  still  it  is  an  imporiant  one  in  matters  of 
rural  economy,  and  not  less  so  lo  natural  history. 

1  have  read  many  accounts  of  bees  w  hich  were 
kept  in  garrets,  eaves  of  houses,  &.c.  but  the  accounts 
of  their  particular  management  have  been  so  loose, 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  form  any  distinct  data  lo 
govern  my  ow  n  conduct  toward  them.  Some  anec- 
dotes have  been  published  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
paper,  from  Boston,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere, 
relating  to  their  managemeni,  which  have  interested 
and  pleased  me;  and  all  these  accounts,  more  and 
more  convince  me  that  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  of 
the  proper  management  of  these  useful  insects,  the 
best  way  of  which  apjiears  to  be,  lo  obtain  the  great- 
est quantity  of  honey  from  a  given  number  of  bees 
without  destroying  their  lives. 

ADVAMAOES  OF  THE  BOX  PLAN. 

If  I  meet  with  no  accident,  I  intend  keeping  my 
swarms  together,  and  all  in  one  community;  so  long 
as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  If  my  present  hives  get  too 
full,  I  can  build  larger;  and  ir.  one  season  drive  them 
all  into  it.  1  am  satisfied  that  a  swarm  of  bees  can 
collect  honey  and  bread  enough  in  two  months  of  the 
honey  making  season,  to  support  them  through  the 
winter.  If  they  have  sufficient  room,  they  will 
work  so  long  as  they  can  find  materials;  and  of  course, 
the  more  room  they  have,  if  properly  arranged,  the 
more  honey  they  will  make.  The  bees  are  by  this 
method  kept  together:  they  are  strong,  powerful  and 
fearless;  able  to  repel  any  invasion,  and  to  afford 
themselves  complete  protection.  They  are  thus  more 
easily  managed  than  when  in  separate  hives;  and 
when  kept  in  a  sheltered,  tight  building,  and  a  dark 
one  loo,  which  ought  always  to  be  the  case,  an  equal 
temperature  prevails  among  them,  keeping  them  more 
healthy  and  regular.  Darkness  is,  besides,  more  na- 
tural to  them  when  at  rest  than  llglit;  and  it  affords 
also  less  opportunity  for  attacks  from  other  insects 
and  vermin.  There  is,  too,  much  labor  always  per- 
formed by  every  swarm  of  bees,  in  glueing  up  the 
open  joints  and  cracks  in  their  hives;  of  course,  if 
few  joints  e.xisl,  the  less  such  waste  labor  they  will 
have  to  perl'orm.  The  labor  of  seekimr  out  new  ha- 
bitations, and  all  the  nameless  matters  of  preparation 
for  removal  of  young  communities  is  saved;  each 
young  bee,  as  it  emerges  into  life,  having  nought  to 
do  but  take  its  place  among  the  ranks  of  the  hive  and 
commence  its  round  of  duty.  This  last  advantaue  I 
conceive  a  very  great  one,  as  much  time  and  pain's  is 
often  consumed  in  preparing  their  habitations,  and 
guarding  against  the  rigors  of  the  climate.  They  are 
not  at  all  liable  to  be  robbed  when  in  such  large  com- 
munities, and  are  always  safer  from  depredation  than 
smaller  tribes. 

Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
bee  moth  or  worm  would  not  disturb  them  when 
placed  in  a  dark  and  high  garret.  This  I  have  found 
not  to  be  so.  There  have  been  many  worms  in  and 
about  my  hives,  but  no  injury  has  been  sustained  by 


them.  I  have  watched  them  prelty  narrowly,  and 
destroyed  many,  yet  ihey  were  coniinually  there,  and 
they  breed  with  a  rapidity  that  .-urprised  me.  Owing, 
I  presume  to  the  great  population  of  the  hive,  they 
could  not  efl'ect  a  Uidjement  within  them,  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  do  them  any  harm.  I  often  ocoght 
worms  and  laid  them  near  ihe  mouth  of  the  hive. 
One  or  more  bees  would  forthwith  seize  it  iti  great 
anger,  and  carry  it  completely  out  of  the  b(uilding, 
and  fly  ofl"wilh  it  to  some  distance  before  it  was 
dropped.  1  know  of  no  better  way  to  dispose  Of  these 
troublesome  insects  Ihan  lo  watch  and  destroy  them 
as  opportunity  may  offer. 

Bees  managed  in  this  manner  may  be  kept  in  the 
midst  of  our  largest  towns  and  cities.  One  of  my 
hives  stands  in  the  most  populous  and  compactly 
built  part  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  high  brick  build- 
ings. There  are  always  some  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  they  can  easily  range  the  fields  out  of 
town  to  obtain  their  food.  Besides  this,  they  search 
every  store  and  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  grocer's 
sugar,  honey  and  molasses  casks  receive  abundance  of 
their  visits,  from  the  refuse  of  which  they  gather 
much  treasure.  While  on  their  excursions  of  labor 
Ihey  are  perfectly  docile,  never  attempting  lo  sting 
unless  assaulted,  and  even  then  more  disposed  to  leave 
the  ground  than  retaliate. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIRST  HIVE. 

The  hive  is  six  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide  in 
the  clear  at  top,  twelve  inches  at  bottom,  and  one 
foot  high;  witli  two  partition  boards,  making  three 
rooms,  with  an  open  cnmiiumicalion  to  each,  and  all 
having  openings  to  the  lighting  board  in  front. 

The  lop  board  of  the  hive  is  six  feet  long  and 
eighteen  inches  wide,  with  a  hole,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  over  the  centre  of  each  room,  through 
which  the  bees  can  pass  when  a  box  is  placed  over 
the  top  to  collect  honey.  There  might  be  two  pas- 
sages over  each  room,  if  small  boxes  were  used. 

The  front  of  the  hive  is  si.x  feet  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide,  with  small  openings  at  the  lower  side 
for  the  bees  to  pass  through,  six  inches  long  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high. 

The  back  board  of  the  hive  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  front. 

The  bottom  board  is  six  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  wide.  This  board  is  sawed  into  three  parts. 
A  piece,  eight  inches  long  at  each  end,  is  nailed  to 
the  upper  boards,  so  as  lo  rest  upon  the  stand  or 
frame  thai  supports  the  hive.  The  middle  part,  be- 
ing four  feet  eight  inches  long,  is  hung  with  bulls 
to  the  back  board,  and  may  be  swung  down  at  plea- 
sure. It  is  fastened  up  with  hooks  and  staples  in 
front.  A  narrow  strip  in  front,  four  inches  wide, 
for  the  lighting  board.  The  bottom  board,  as  well 
as  the  outside  of  all  the  others,  should  be  perfectly 
smooth;  the  inside  should  be  left  rough,  that  the 
comb  may  adhere  better  to  the  lop  and  sides. 

The  two  end  boards  of  the  hive  are  sixteen  inches 
wide  at  lop,  twelve  inches  at  bottom,  and  twelve 
inches  high. 

The  partition  boards  are  the  same  size  as  the  ends, 
having  a  passage  way  at  top  and  bottom,  each  six 
inches  long  and  one  inch  high,  and  a  circtilar  open- 
ing in  the  middle  of  four  inches  diameter.  If  it  be 
intended  to  confine  the  bees  lo  any  one  room  or 
rooms  ill  the  hive,  these  passages  may  be  slopped  by 
placing  boards  over  them,  and  removed  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  swarms  may  demand. 

It  does,  in  fad,  appear  to  me,  thai  )/  bees  will  go 
on  increasing  ad  injinilum  in  one  coinmunily,  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  hives;  for  it  can  be 
extended  lo  any  reasonable  length,  and  room  after 
room  may  be  added,  as  may  be  necessary.  If  it  should 
even  be  extended  to  forty  feet,  I  Ihiiik  the  height 
nor  width  would  nol  need  increasing;  as  there  would 
be  space  suflicionl  lo  hold  all  the  bees,  and  afford  an 
easy  passage  lo  the  boxes  on  the  lop  for  the  surplus 
honey.  I  do  nol  know  of  any  gre.iter  objection  lo 
this  length  of  hive,  and  the  harmony  of  their  opera- 


tions, Ihan  in  those  swarms  which  occupy  twenty 
feet  of  a  dead  tree,  and  issue  out  from  three  or  four 
dilVerent  holes  in  its  trunk,  which  I  have  witnessed. 
I  was  once  at  the  taking  up  of  a  bee  tree  that  had 
strips  of  comb  six  feet  long,  and  yielded  upwards  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  honey. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SECOND  HIVE. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  I  consider  this  the  beet 
plan  that  I  have  seen  for  ordinary  sized  swarms.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  given  by  the  inventress: 

"The  Charlieshope  hive,  is  thirteen  inches  square 
at  the  top;  but  as  the  sides  decrease  in  width  to  tht 
bottom,  the  base  is  narrower,  being  only  seven  inches 
on  the  flanks,  and  thirteen  inches  in  front  and  at  the 
back.  The  hive  is  in  height  about  twenty  six  inches 
in  front,  and  twenty  behind.  Of  course,  the  floor  is 
an  inclined  plane.  It  is  fastened  behind  with  hinges, 
and  at  the  sides  with  hooks  and  staples.  The  roof  or 
cover,  is  like  the  rest  of  the  hive,  made  of  common 
inch  board,  w  ith  cleats  screwed  on  the  top  to  prevent 
it  from  warping.  The  top  is  screwed  to  the  hive  in 
two  places.  Three  holes  are  bored  in  this  cover,  of 
one  inch  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  on  a  line  with  each  other,  and  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  hive.  Thiee  holes  are  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  bees  would  otherwise  build  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  close  them  and  prevent  their  ascent  to 
the  upper  box,  when  that  becomes  necessary.  The 
under  part  of  the  top  or  cover  is  rough,  as  the  propo- 
lis, or  bee  glue,  does  not,  at  all  times,  adhere  suffici- 
ently well  to  a  smooth  surface.  Every  other  part  of 
the  hive  is  as  smooth  as  possible;  and  the  whole  hive, 
box  and  all,  is  well  made  and  joined.  The  upper  box 
is  thirteen  inches  square,  and  the  width  of  a  board 
deep,  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  This  box  is  likewise 
smoothly  planed,  excepting  the  inside  of  the  top 
board,  which  is  rough. 

"The  box  sits  snugly  on  the  top  of  the  hive;  the 
cleats  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  cover,  as  to  fix  the  box  firmly. 

'•When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  hive  is  full  of  ho- 
ney, the  plugs  in  the  three  holes  are  taken  out.  The 
bees  may  then  ascend,  and  if  the  season  be  favorable, 
they  will  fill  the  box  with  comb  and  honey. 

"About  three  or  four  inches  from  Ihe  top  of  the 
front  and  back  of  the  hive,  are  two  cleats,  which 
serve  to  sustain  the  hive  in  a  moveable  frame,  made 
of  narrow  slats  of  wood,  which  frame  enables  any 
one  to  carry  the  hive  from  place  to  place,  as  the  hiv- 
ing and  other  operations  make  it  necessary.  The  hives 
are  likewise  suspended  by  these  cleats,  on  permanent 
joists  or  scantlings  in  the  apiary. 

"Hives  thus  suspended  are  out  of  the  reach  of  mice, 
and  they  are,  too,  better,  on  a  variety  of  accounts. — 
The  opening  and  shutting  of  the  floor  allows  of  daily 
inspection.  The  floor  can  be  cleaned  often.  The  in- 
clinalion  of  the  sides  and  bottom  allows  Ihe  perspira- 
tion of  the  bees  to  flow  off  rapidly.  This  is  a  great 
point  gained,  as  dysenteries  are  induced  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  such  acrid  matter.  The  slope  in  the  floor 
enables  the  bees  to  remove  all  extraneous  matter,  and 
to  defend  themselves  belter  from  robbers  and  intrud- 
ers. 

"The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  about  three  inches 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  high.  A  door  of  wire,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  small  enough  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  miller,  rests  behind  two  door  posts  made 
of  needles.  These  needles  are  driven  into  the  floor, 
close  to  the  entrance.  The  little  doors  are  always 
put  behind  Ihe  needles  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  in  for 
the  night;  and  they  are  removed  at  daylight.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  the  doors  are  first  used;  and  they 
are  disconlinued  in  two  months.  After  the  middle  of 
June  the  floors  are  let  down  and  are  suffered  to  hang 
until  daylight,  when  they  are  gently  raised  up  and 
hooked." 

I  have  made  my  hive  larger  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing several  swarms;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  so  good 
for  that  purpose  as  the  first — the  bees  having  to  tra- 
vel too  far  to  get  intj  the  surplus  boxes  from  tht 
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main  entrance.  I  intend,  however,  making  holes  ii. 
the  sides  of  my  hive,  and  pulling  on  cleats  at  proper 
distances  to  slip  in  boxes  for  deposits  of  honey.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  work  through 
the  side  as  well  as  through  the  top  of  the  hive.  My 
hive  is  suspended  through  a  frame  stand  by  the  aid  of 
cleats,  as  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Griffith. 

I  will  here  make  one  remark  which  I  consider  im- 
portant. Were  I  to  build  another  hive  on  the  plan  of 
the  first,  (he  end  and  partition  boards  should  be  at 
bottom  in  the  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  second  hive. 
I  find  that  my  bees  perspire  so  much  as  to  collect  in 
considerable  quantities  on  the  floor  board.  On  the 
inclined  floor  this  passes  off  rapidly,  leaving  them 
free  from  the  unhealthy  odor  arising  from  that  and 
other  impiirilies,  which  would  oihprwise  remain  on  a 
level  surface.  Cross  sticks  should  also  be  placed  in- 
side the  hive,  at  proper  distances,  to  prevent  the  comb 
from  falling.  Ulmus. 

Frices  Current  in  J^ew  York ,  January  19. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.    Cotion,  New  Orleans   .11 

fl  13;  Uplaud,  .lOo.lli;  Alabama,  .10^  «  .124.   Collon 

Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .21^;  Flax,  .13  n  .141.    Flax 

American,  7.  o.S.  Flaxseed,  ^  bush,  clean, 15.00  o  15.25- 

rough,  14.00  a  14.25.    Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6  00a ■ 

Canal,  6.12  a  6.25;  Bait.   How'd  st.  6.25  a  ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6.68  a ;  country,  5.87  a ;  Alexand'a, 

6.12   a  6.37;  Fredricks'g,  uncertain;     Peters'g,  new, 

6.00  a ;  Rye  flour,  4.12  o  4.18;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  perhhd.  17.60  a  17.75.    Grain,  Wheat, 

North,  1.19  a ;  Vir.  1.15  a ;  Rye,  North,  .86  a 

.88;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .73  a  .75;  Barley,  .—  a  75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  o  50;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu.' 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Piomions,'Beef, 

mess,  8.26  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

i    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.00  a   14.25,  prime.  11.25  a 

11.75;  Lard,  .9  a  .94. 


GRAPEVINE  CUTTINGS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  received  and  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  quantity  of 
cuttings  of  the  CUNNINGHAM  AND  WOOUSON 
GRAPES.  An  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  these 
grapes,  both  for  the  table  and  wine,  will  be  found  in 

the  American  Farmer,  vol.  xiv.  No.  33,  October  26 

The  price  of  these  cuttings  is  8  cents  each. 

Also  will  be  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  quanti- 
ty of  Norton's  seedling  grape  cuttings.  These  grapes 
are  said  to  be  very  superior  to  most  native  grapes. — 
Price  6  cents  each. 

Also  a  quantity  of  rooted  Vines  of  the  SCUPPER- 
NONG  GRAPE  from  North  Carolina.  The  character 
of  the  Scuppernong  Grape  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Price,  for  two  year  old  vines  37^  cents 
each,  one  year  old  25  cents. 


SPLENDID  PJEONIES. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  few  of  the  POPPY  FLOWER- 
ING TREE  P^EONY,  (Paeony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Pa;ony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  paeony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  fiowers.'  " — Prince's  Trea- 
tise on  Hm-LicuUure.  Of  the  poppy  flowermg  paeony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
arc  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  paeony,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  J5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  pseony  $2.50  each. 


RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store.     Price,  I24  centt  each;  $1.25  per  dozen;  or  (8 
per  hundred.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


MORUS  MULT1CAULIS,0R  NEW  CHINESE 

MULBERRY, 
Superior  to  all  others  lor  Silkworms  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  stalk  is  low,  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
more  easily  gathered  than  from  large  trees. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  large— from  ten  to  fourteen  in- 
ches long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  hence  much 
of  the  usual  labor  of  gathering  is  saved. 

3d.  A  method  of  cultivation  will  be  imparted  to  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  trees  at  this  establishment,  by 
which  he  will  in  three  years  have  a  full  supply  of  leaves 
for  any  desirable  silk  establishment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  trees  are  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Oiiice  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16  South 
Calvert  street,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


FLOWP.R  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  has  now  his  assortment  of  Flower 
Seeds  ready  for  his  customers,  and  will  be  happy  to 
receive  their  orders.  A  printed  list  of  them  is  just 
completed,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  shall 
request  it  by  letter  (postage  paid)  or  otherwise.  These 
seeds  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  1832,  in  the  garden  of 
this  establishment,  and  are  known  to  be  from  very  su- 
perior flowers.  1  have  several  books  also  on  floricul- 
ture, which  are  named  in  the  Flower  Seed  Catalogue 
above  referred  to.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmir  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  at  No.  36  West  Pratt  Street, 
has  just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Samuel  Ault,  whose  seeds  have  been  so 
highly  estimated  by  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and 
which  he  feels  a  confidence  in  recommending  to  his 
customers,  whose  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  public  has  been  informed  from  another  source, 
that  I  have  parted  with  some  of  my  late  workmen  in 
my  manufacturing  establishment;  and  while  I  acknow- 
ledge this  fact,  1  would  also  inform  the  public,  that 
their  places  have  been  tilled  with  equally  laithful  and 
experienced  workmen,  who  are  fully  competent  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  my  shop;  and  my  customers  may  de- 
pend on  my  continued  exertions  to  do  them  justice  in 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  to  aflbrd  my  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  they 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Jan.  25. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  §27.  14  inch 
at  <545.  16  inch  at  $55.  20  inch  at  $75.  The  small- 
est (price  $27)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemek:  Baliimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting-  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &  Moobe,  Bait.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  can  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  $20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $7.50,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals.     Apply  to 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


BAZ.TIKCOBE   FBXCrS  CUaRENT. 


Baltimore  Market. — Business  has  been  nearly  sus- 
pended in  the  produce  market,  and  of  course  our  quo- 
tations are  merely  nominal.  There  are  few  sales  of 
Howard  street  flour  from  wagons;  the  millers  and  far- 
mers preferring  to  store  their  fljur  to  selling  it  at 
the  price  offered  by  dealers,  which  is  $5.60.  Beef  is 
now  worth  from  g5.50  to  $6.25. 

ToBAcco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  6.00-  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a' 
S.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  16.00;  yellow  and' 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow 

18.00a  26.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  0 —Rappahannock' 

3.00a  4.00— Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  2  hhds.  Md.;  and  28 
hhds.  Ohio— total  30  hhds. 

Floor- best  white  wheal  family  ,$6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  b.6i{  a ;  city    mills,  6.50  a  ; 

city  mills  extra  5. 624  a ;— Corn  Meai,  bbl,  3.50;— 

Grain-, bestred  wheat,  l.lOal.14;    white  do  1.16  0  1 .20; 

— Corn,  white,  62  a  63,  yellow,  62  n  63; Rye,  72  a  7& 

— Oats,  40  a   41. — Beans,  75  o  80 — Peas,  66  a  70 

Clover-seed  a Timothv,  —   a Or- 

CHABP   Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2.50— Herd's,  75  a  87i-Lucerne  —  a  S7il  lb.— 
Barlet.-Flaxseei  1.60  ol.62-CoTinN.Va.l0  a  12-Lou. 
12  a  14-Alab.  10  n.  12^  — Tenn  .  .lOn.  12  ;N. Car. 10  n.I2; 
Upland  10  a  12J-Whiskev.  hhds.  1st  p.  29  a—;  in  bbls. 

32  a Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  60;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 

33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20 o 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $206  n  217,  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  a 8c. — Feathers, 37«  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  90  o  6.00,  ground,  1.60  a  —     bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  «  SO.on;bar  Bus. per  ton, 
76.00  a85. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a6.26— 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a  4.50;  Hickory ,  5.50  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Culture  of  Hemp,  by  Mr.  Clay;  AgricuK 
ture;  Culture  of  Bees — The  Locust — Draining — Ergot 
or  Spurred  Rye — Communication  from  the  Hon.  Henry 
Clay,  on  the  Culture  of  Hemp;  Lands  most  suitable  for 
ils  Culture;  Preparation  of  the  Ground;  Time  and  Man- 
ner of  Sowing  the  Seed;  Modes  of  Gathering;  Methods 
of  Dew'and  Water  rotting;  Process  of  Breaking,  &c — 
Hints  to  Farmers;  Adapting  Crops  to  the  Soil  and  Mar- 
ket— Amelioration  of  Fruits;  best  sorts  raised  from 
Seeds  of  Improved  Varieties — Cultivation  of  Bees;  the 
Result  of  two  diSerent  Experiments  given;  Description 
of  the  Hives  used,  with  the  cause  of  their  Failure  and 
ultimate  Success;  Inquiry  in  relalion  to  Queen  Bees; 
Bee-moth;  more  Particular  Description  of  the  first  Hive, 
as  also  of  the  Charlieshope  Hive;  Improvement  in  Hives 
suggested — Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the 
New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricnltnral  and  Horticultural  Establishmentt 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

5^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  ko- 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shaU  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

$3^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  tho 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  etrceU. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Kebiiuary  I,  1333. 


Barley. — An  old  English  larmer,  by  the  name  of 
Markmellor,  who  prolesses  lo  understand  the  culture 
of  barley,  called  on  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  gave  us 
the  following  paniculars  of  an  e.\periiiient  in  raising 
barley  in  Baltimore  county.  He  prepared  a  piece  oi 
ground  well,  by  manuring  and  plougliing.and  planted 
8000  grains  of  bailey  on  108  scjuare  yards — or  a  piece 
18  yards  long  and  6  wide.  The  grains  were  planted 
about  9  inches  apart  each  way.  The  produce  was 
one  bushel  and  tix  quarts,  weighing  45  lbs.  lo  the 
bushel. 

Mr.  Markmellor  has  no  doubt  that  by  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  cullure,  barley  might  be  raised  lo  greai  advan- 
tage in  this  country;  and  indeed  he  has  succeeded  in 
raising  two  crops  Irom  the  same  piece  of  ground  the 
same  season  in  a  small  way.  He  says  ihe  ground 
should  be  well  prepared  and  well  manured;  and  that 
ashes  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  The  barley 
should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  can  be  got 
in  the  ground — the  season  of  sowing  oals  is  the  proper 
time.  If  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  cultivated 
either  with  the  hoe  or  a  small  double  mold  board 
plough,  it  will  pay  for  the  additional  labor.  When 
the  barley  is  sown  in  March  it  will  be  ripe  in  June, 
and  the  ground  being  immediately  prepared  and  ma- 
nured with  some  fine  manure  may  be  sown  again,  and 
the  second  crop  will  be  ready  lo  harvest  in  October. 
He  says  the  straw  of  the  second  crop  will  be  better 
for  fodder  than  that  of  the  first,  and  that  the  grain  is 
fully  equal.  He  has  left  at  our  office,  a  rout,  with  the 
stubble  allachrd,  produced  from  a  single  grain,  that 
persons  interested  may  examine  it. 

We  do  nut  profess  to  know  any  thing  of  the  culture 
of  barley,  and  therefore  can  give  no  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Markmellnr  appears  to  undeistand  it 
perfectly,  and  is  very  confident  of  the  correctness  of 
the  opinions  he  has  advanced  as  above. 

EXHIBITION  OF  SHEEP. 
Mr.  Smith:  Talbot  County,  (Md.)  Dec.  26,  1S32. 

During  the  past  fall,  we  have  been  amused  with 
the  various  performances  of  the  high  blooded  steeds 
over  the  diflerent  courses,  and  lately  have  witnessed 
the  highly  interesting  political  contest  between  Jack- 
son, Clay,  and  U  iit.  The  laJies  in  various  parts  of 
the  slate  have  held  their  fairs,  and  I  see  more  pro- 
gressing in  your  respectable  city  for  the  promotion  of 
charily.  Tlie  trustees  of  the  agricultural  society  of 
Maryland  still  hold  their  festive  meeting  monthly 
on  the  Eas'ern  shore.  Notwilhstandingall  those  amus- 
ing, impoitint,  charitable,  and  agreeable  proceed- 
ings, I  regret  to  see  our  cattle  shows  abandoned, 
which  have  done  so  much  real  good  to  the  com- 
munity. As  this  is  the  age  of  improvement  and 
invention,  I  am  about  to  propose  a  new  exhibition, 
which  perhap-,  may  renovate  the  dying  embers  of 
agriculture— and  I  know  no  gentleman  to  whom  I 
can,  wilh  more  propriety  call  to  aid  roe  in  this  new 
plan  than  one  of  your  valuable  correspondents  from 
Virginia,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  personal- 
ly knowing  him,  I  admiie  his  exertions  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  land  and  stock;  I  allude  to  Mr. 
R.  K.  Meade,  and  hope  he  will  at  once  see  my  mo- 
tive is  only  lo  endeavor  to  raise  an  ambilion  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  and  not  to  make  money.  It  is  only 
through  the  .American  Farmer  thai  I  have  become 
acquainted  wilh  Mr.  iMeade,  where  I  find  he  is  a 
lover  of  fine  sheep  and  other  stock,  and  have  reason 
to  believe  he  has  bestowed  due  attention  on  that  ani- 
mal, and  perhaps  has  as  fine  sheep  as  any  other  gen- 
tleman in  Virginia.  What  I  propose  is,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  different  slates  (who  may  feel  disposed 
so  lo  do)  throw  in  a  sweepstake  of  twenty  dollars, 
and  exhibit  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  some  lime  in 
November  next,  one  ram — two  ewes,  and  two  we- 
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thers,  from  two  lo  three  years  old  ihe  preceding 
spring.  Thai  there  be  three  or  more  judges  appoint- 
ed, who  shall  take  into  consideration  the  size,  beauty. 
form,  and  quolity  of  wool,  (the  Wool  to  bo  estimated 
agreeably  to  ihe  breed  of  sheep)  and  other  good  r,iiali- 
ties,  minutely  observing  all  the  good  and  bad  points, 
belonging  to  each  animal,  and  when  all  is  sunimad  up, 
to  award  to  the  genileman  possessing  a  maji/rity  uf 
such  sheep,  having  the  greatest  number  of  good  points 
or  qualifications,  the  sum  of  money  which  inay  be 
deposited,  or  if  more  agreeable  to  be  divided  between 
any  two  gentlemen  having  such  sheep — as  the  exhi- 
biuon  is  only  intended  to  stimulate  the  l'arm>;r,  and 
more  may  grow  out  of  it — as  great  effects  are  some- 
times produced  from  small  causes.  I  have  just 
thrown  out  those  hints  without  my  own  signature  at 
Ihe  spur  of  the  moment,  should  Mr.  Meade  and  any 
other  gentleman  think  such  an  exhibition  worthy  of 
attention, — ihej'  can  communicate  through  your  pa- 
per— and  my  name  can  be  made  known. 

An  Eastern  Shore  Farmer. 
[We  lake  the  liberty  of  saying,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  the  plan  into 
consideration,  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Md' 
In  reply  to  the  private  note  of  our  correspondent,  we 
would  observe  that  he  cannot  "trouble  us  too  often," 
as  lie  appears  lo  suppose. — Ed.  Jim  Farmer.] 


TREE  COTTON  OF  PERU. 

Mr.  Smith:  Lima,  Peru,  Sept.S,  1S32. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  from  Valparaiso, 
(Chile,)  under  dale  of  20ih  April,  and  of  forwarding 
you  a  small  box  containing  a  lew  seeds,  Stc. — among 
other  articles,  a  sample  of  Peruvian  cotton.  Since 
then,  on  my  passage  hither,  the  vessel  on  board  which 
I  embarked  touched  al  several  intermediate  ports, 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  growth, 
&.C.  of  the  much-talked  ol  cotton  tree. 

While  the  ship  lay  al  Arica,  (ihe  southernmost  port 
of  much  note  in  Peru,)  1  visited  the  fertile  valleys  of 
of  Asapa  and  rociia;  in  the  latter  of  which  there  is 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  forty  miles  interior  from 
the  port  of  Arica,  containing  a  population  of  some  eight 
thousand  souls,  and  which  carries  on  considerable 
trade  with  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  other  towns  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  Among  olher  productions  of  these  valleys, 
which  attracted  my  curiosity,  was  Ihe  cotton  of  the 
country — a  small  quantity  of  which  I  gathered  myself, 
from  the  trees  on  which  it  was  borne!  This  cotton 
tree  grows  spontaneously  in  most  of  the  valleys  of 
Peru, near  the  sea  coast, and  sometimes  thirtyor  forty 
leagues  interior.  It  is  perennial,  thriving  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  without  renewal;  and  frequently  rises 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  exhibiting 
a  beautiful  sight  in  the  season  when  the  largest  num- 
ber of  bolls  are  open.  The  size  and  conformation  of 
the  leaves  and  bulls  are  very  similar  to  those  of  our 
annual  plant.  One  species  of  this  tree  produces  yel- 
low cotton,  resembling  the  East  India  nankeens;  but 
the  yellow  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  white,  both  as 
regards  the  size  of  ihe  tree  and  staple  of  the  cotton. 
The  trees  are  cultivated  in  huerlos,  (or  orchards,) 
somewhat  as  we  rear  fruit  trees;  and  they  require 
considerable  attention  in  trimming,  &C.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Payla,  the  staple  of  the  cotton  is  belter 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Peru. 

I  inclose  you  small  samples  of  both  the  white  and 
yellow  kinds,  that  some  of  your  southern  friends  may 
tiy  its  adaptation  tp  the  climate  and  soil  of  our  country. 

The  difficulty  of  gathering  Ihe  cotton,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  lo  the 
profitable  culture  of  this  cotton  tree.  The  people  here 
shake  the  cotton  from  the  trees,  as  we  do  apples,  and 
then  pick  it  up  from  the  ground;  but  this  is  neither 
a  clean  nor  an  economical  mode;  and,  as  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  bolls  on  the  trees  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  person  standing  on  the  ground,  it  does  not  occur  to 
me  how  the  objection  could  be  obviated.    In  my  judg- 


nenl,  the  cotton  /Want  of  our  country  possesses  a  most 
decided  advantage  over  the  cotton  (I'ce  of  Peru. 

As  regards  political  matters,  this  country  is  truly 
p-issing  through  a  fiery  ordeal,  in  her  transit  from 
despotism  to  liberty.  Faction,  intrigue  and  personal 
ambition,  still  maintain  their  blighting  sway  over  un- 
lortnnate  Peru — expelling  from  their  homes,  or  ren- 
dering nugatory  the  eflforts  of  all  the  best  patriots  in 
the  cijuntry.  Foreign  commerce  is  nearly  destroyed, 
and  the  country  is  becoming  more  impoverished  every 
day;  so  that  very  liille  now  remains  of  what  these 
proud  people  once  were,  but  their  unsubdued  self- 
esteem,  llieir  extravagant,  luxurious  and  indolent  ha- 
bits. 

Permit  me  to  renew  to  you  an  assurance,  that  I 
shall  al  all  times,  and  under  every  circumstance,  take 
great  pleasure  in  reciprocating  favors  with  you,  when- 
ever o|)portunities  are  presented  of  doing  so. 
I  am,  wilh  sincere  regard. 

Your  friend,  and  most  obedient  servant, 
Philo  White. 

[5^  As  the  quantity  of  cotton  seed  contained  in  the 
above  was  very  small, — only  as  much  as  could  be  in- 
closed in  a  common  letter, — we  have  judged  it  best  to 
send  il  lo  Mr.  While,  (the  delegate  in  congress  from 
Florida,)  that  it  might  be  first  tried  in  the  soulhern- 
raosl  part  of  the  country.  If  it  prove  valuable,  it  can 
then  be  gradually  introduced  further  north. — Ed.  Jim. 
Farmer.] 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 
Extract  of  a  letter  lo  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Farmer 
dited  JVaynesborough,  Geo.  Jan.  14,  1833. 
"Some  experiments  that  I  made  wilh  the  silk- 
worm a  few  years  back,  not  with  a  view  to  profit 
but  lo  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  might 
be  done  wilh  them  in  this  country,  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cullivation  of  the  silkworm  mi^ht  be 
made  as  productive  of  profit  as  any  of  the  staples  of 
the  south;  and  I  am  now  inclined  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  business,  in  case  I  may  at  any  future  day  dis- 
cover that  I  can  turn  my  attention  to  the  business  pro- 
fitably. I  have  now  several  hundred  white  mulberrj^ 
trees  on  my  plantation,  and  1  am  sanguine  that  my 
good  wife  will  this  year  wear  some  silk  of  her  own 
cultivation." 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  22,  1832. 

Cotton. — To-day  the  sales  of  cotton  are  said  to 
amount  to  1500  bales,  viz: — six  hundred  Brazils  and 
Egyptians,  the  former  in  Cearas  at  Sid,  Bahias  at  Sd 
and  84d,  and  Maranhams  lid  and  8  7-8d,  the  latter 
at  Sid  to  8  7-8,  and  about  100  in  American  descrip- 
tions from  G  3-8d  to  lid. 

Tobacco  has  again  been  in  limited  demand,  bat 
prices  are  without  alteration;  the  business  of  the  week 
consists  of  50  hhds.  Kentucky  leaf  for  speculation, 
and  75  hhds.  Virginia  leaf  and  stemmed,  chiefly  to  the 
trade. 

Corn  Market. — Though  this  week's  imports  of 
wheat,  oats,  flour,  and  oatmeal  are  small,  they  have, 
in  conjunction  wilh  the  quantity  remaining  from  pre- 
vious arrivals,  kept  the  market  over  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and,  on  Tuesday,  wheat  again  declined  in  va- 
lue about  3d  per  70  lbs.  at  which  reduction  even  the 
best  qualities  were  difficult  of  sale.  P'lour  in  which 
scarcely  a  transaction  occnred,  was  also  Is  per  sack 
cheaper.  Al  Friday's  market,  the  choicest  samples 
of  Irish  new  wheat  being  a  little  more  inquired  after, 
brought  7s.  4d,  but  good  runs  might  have  been  bought 
al  6s  10dand7sper70ibs,and  the  trade  generally  must 
be  noted  dull.  Flour  was  still  neglected,  though  good 
marks  were  offering  al  42s  to  43s  per  sack.  Nothing 
to  report  in  the  bonded  market. 

London,  Dee. HI. 

Corn  Exchange. — The  week's  arrivals  of  both  grain 
and  flour  are  very  moderate.  The  buyers  who  attend 
to-day  showed  very  little  disposition  to  purchase. 
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AGHXCUIiTURE- 


(From  the  Farmer's  Chronicle.) 

Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Yellow  Tobacco, 
Containing  evei-y  necessary  informulion  respecting  the 
whole  process  of  raising,  managing,  curing  and 
conditioning  of  thit  article,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. — 
By  JosKPH  H.  Ijams,  Tobacco  Merchant,  of  West 
Rushvilte,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio. 

Hmv  to  ctdlivale,  manage,  and  coiutition  the  Fine 
Yellow  or  Small  Tree  Tobacco,  ichich  is  most  ap- 
proved of. 

OF  SOIL,  PREPAIIATION  AND    CULTURE. 

The  first  inquiry  which  presents  itself  to  the  view, 
is,  wliat  Soil  is  the  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco  plants,  and  in  what  manner  should  the  ground 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seed? 

The  ground  intended  fur  seed  beds,  should  be  of  a 
fertile  and  light  nature,  and  pretty  well  situated  to 
the  rising  sun. 

After  the  selection  of  your  ground,  you  should 
then  proceed  to  make  your  beds,  by  first  removing  all 
manner  of  leaves  and  filth,  and  then  lay  off  a  piece 
of  land  about  eight  yards  square,  and  Ihereon  heap  a 
considerable  quantity  of  brush,  to  the  height  of  four 
or  six  feel;  after  burning  your  bed  remove  the  ashes 
and  coals  therefrom,  then  break  the  surface  of  your 
bed  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  with  a  hoe  or  small 
mattock;  then  with  a  rake  pulverize  the  earth  com- 
pletely; and  to  a  bed  of  the  aforesaid  dimensions,  one 
table  spoonful  of  good  seed  well  intermingled  with  a 
peck  of  clean  ashes  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  good  policy  to  sow  the  principal  part  of  your 
seed  in  the  month  of  December,  some  in  January, 
and  the  residue  in  March;  and  when  you  are  of  opi- 
nion that  you  have  a  sufficient  quantity  sown,  sow 
about  as  much  more;  for  as  the  old  proverb  says,  "a 
■wise  man  will  not  suffer  in  time  of  a  famine."' 

The  second  question  for  inquiry,  is,  what  soil  is 
most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  tobacco?  I,  as  a 
grower  and  purchaser  of  tobacco,  conceive  that  a  san- 
dy or  loamy  soil,  interspersed  with  blackoak,  hickory, 
chestnut  and  dogwood,  is  unquestionably  the  mostcon- 
genial  to  the  growth  of  fine  gold-leaf  and  silky  tex- 
tured tobacco;  and  that  prelly  fully  situated  to  the 
south;  but  from  observation  fur  many  years  1  am  in- 
duced to  believe  that  any  land  which  lies  not  too  low, 
by  proper  management,  will  produce  in  a  greater  or 
less  proportion,  good  yellow,  spangle  and  red  leaf 
tobacco. 

You  should  clear  your  land  through  the  winter, and 
be  careful  to  have  the  principal  part  of  the  timber 
taken  off,  and  burn  on  it  as  little  as  possible,  by  which 
means  you  will  avoid  the  large  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  plant,  which  no  man  can  cure  fine  in  texture 
or  complexion. 

Planters  should  be  particular  to  have  their  ground 
well  raked  and  ready  for  the  plough  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  break  their  land  about  from  two  to  three 
inches  deep;  and  then  harrow  it  well  both  ways,  tak- 
intr  care  to  have  the  roots  picked  up,  then  cross-plough 
the  ground  in  like  manner  from  two  to  three  inches, 
harrow  the  soil  twice,  and  have  the  roots  removed  off. 
Now  proceed  to  lay  off  your  land,  say  from  two  to 
three  feel  wide  in  a  ridge  form,  and  when  you  com- 
mence planting,  plant  on  the  ridge,  say  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  asunder,  if  your  land  should  be  of 
the  ordinary  fertility;  but  if  a  very  strong  soil  then 
make  your  distance  on  the  ridge  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches;  lake  care  before  you  set  out  your  plants,  to 
have  the  sharp  ridges  a  little' flattened  by  running 
over  the  same  with  an  iron  rake,  lightly. 

If  your  plants  on  the  10th  or  15th  days  of  May 
should  be  of  the  size  of  a  fifty  cent  piece,  I  would 
advise  you  to  plant;  taking  care  to  have  your  plants 
as  uniform  as  possible,  and  at  that  planting  do  nut 
have  less  put  in  the  ground  than  would  make  a  house 


or  two  of  tobacco; — thereby  it  will  be  ripe  about  the 
same  time,  and  your  chance  much  better  for  yellow 
and  spangle  tobacco. 

'i'he  ground  which  you  prepare  through  the  day  in 
the  moutli  of  May,  can  be  planted  in  the  evening  just 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  without  rain,  as 
the  land  is  then  fresh  and  moist,  and  if  the  plants 
should  be  well  stuck  in  the  ground,  but  few  of  them 
will  die,  if  the  bud  be  not  injured.  One  precaution 
in  this  mode  of  plar.ling  will  be  necessary  for  plan- 
ters 10  observe:  the  evening  previous  to  setting  out 
their  plants  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  the  beds  in 
wliich  the  plants  are  growing  well  watered,  and  when 
you  (yJimmetice  drawing  your  plants,  make  use  of  a 
fork,  to  prevent  injuring  them.  Planters  should 
finish  planting,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  June;  as 
it  is  a  gloomy  prospect  after  that  time.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  this,  as  well  as  al!  other  rules;  for 
1  have  raised  very  handsome  tobacco  that  was  not 
planted  until  the  8th  day  of  July  or  as  late  as  the 
1 5th  of  the  same  month.  These  circumstances,  how- 
ever, occur  but  seldom,  all  depending  on  the  favora- 
bleness  or  otherwise  of  the  fall. 

Your  tobacco  is  now  planted;  it  is  then  necessary 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
When  it  shall  be  large  enough  to  bear  a  little  stirring 
with  the  hoe,  then  go  over  the  tobacco  ground  and 
cut  down  the  weeds  and  grass,  so  that  the  plant  may 
get  the  ascendency  of  them,  thereby  giving  it  astart 
to  grow;  and  as  soon  as  your  tobacco  will  bear  a  lit- 
tle dirt,  1  w-ould  advise  you  to  plough  it  with  a  shovel 
plougli,  say  twice  in  a  row,  and  put  as  much  earth  to 
the  plant  as  it  will  bear;  work  your  tobacco  in  this 
way  two  or  three  times. 

A  mistaken  idea  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  in  not  working  the  tobacco,  in  consequence 
of  which,  many  persons  will  not  make  more  than  half 
a  crop,  even  if  the  season  be  favorable. 

One  acre  of  land  well  prepared  and  cultivated  in 
the  aforesaid  manner,  will  produce  from  seven  to 
ei'J'ht  hundred,  and  in  some  instances  one  thousand 
pounds,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  or  stamina  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  shall  be  grown. 

The  same  field  will  produce  two  crops;  the  second 
will  not  be  so  fine  as  the  first,  and  will  require  more 
labor.  Tobacco  will  not  impoverish  your  land  much 
faster  than  Indian  corn  or  small  grain. 

Worming  Tobacco.— When  a  quantity  of  worms 
make  their  appearance,  it  will  be  necess^iry  to  watch 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk  for  these  depredators,  as  they 
in  a  short  time  will  do  great  injury  in  destroying  and 
ragging  your  tobacco,  similar  to  hail. 

Topping. — 1  would  suggest  to  you  the  propriety 
of  topping,  about  the  16th  day  of  August,  and  the 
26th,  and  so  on,  until  the  10th  day  of  September, 
owing  to  the  time  of  year  your  tobacco  was  planted, 
leaving  on  a  stalk  from  twelve  to  twenty  leaves,  in 
proporuon  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  It  will  be  advisa- 
ble after  you  have  topped,  to  sucker  it  vvell,  and  as 
often  as  necessity  may  require;  and  by  that  means 
you  will  bring  the  top  leaves  to  perfection. 

i/ot(si»g-.— The  next  question  is,  how  to  know 
when  to  commence  housing?  By  the  following  obser- 
vations: When  your  tobacco  has  come  to  maturity, 
you  will  discover  the  bottom  leaves  to  decline  and 
die;  your  tobacco  will  be  very  gummy,  and  light  spots 
will  appear  interspersed  upon  the  leaf.  Your  early 
planting  may  be  housed  from  the  10th  to  the  20lh  of 
Aiigusl,  if  the  season  be  favorable  for  ripening  and 
housing  tobacco. 

Tubacco  Houses.— 1  now  suppose  your  crop  ready 
for  housing,  consequently  let  me  give  you  some  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  your  houses,  which  I  would  ad- 
vise jou  to  have  built  during  the  winter,  as  it  will 
lessen  ynur  labor  when  you  are  engaged  in  working, 
in  worming  and  in  topping  your  tobacco. 

For  a  crop  of  four  acres,  a  house  twenty  feet 
square  in  the  clear,  will  be  sufficient  to  fire  it  in,  by 
having  other  houses  suitable  to  re-hang  in,  after  firing. 
In  raising  your  tobacco  houses,  it  would  be  advisable 


to  have  your  first  set  of  joisls  seven  feet  high,  which 
are  properly  called  scaffolding  joists,  and  then  a  space 
of  three  feet  until  you  get  to  the  top.  Four  sets  of 
joists,  exclusive  of  the  scaffolding,  and  as  many  col- 
lar beams,  will  be  sufficient  to  hang  half  an  acre  of 
good  tobacco.  Your  houses  should  be  prelly  tight,  as 
I  conceive  much  light  is  injurious  to  the  plant  when 
the  fire  is  under  it.  Your  houses  should  be  daithed 
in  the  inside  up  to  the  top,  and  outside  as  high  as  the 
first  set  of  Joists;  taking  care  to  have  two  air  holes  in 
each  end,  and  as  many  on  both  sides  of  your  house, 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground;  and  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  air  admitted  in  the  gable  ends,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  tobacco;  this  air  you  may  admit  or  preclude  by 
a  trap  door,  as  you  would  discover  it  necessary. 

The  pits  for  your  fires  should  be  dug  within  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  walls,  three  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  two  at  the  bottom;  making  an  oval  form,  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  feed  itself;  and  extend  the  pits 
entirely  across  the  house  so  as  to  use  long  wood  in 
firing  your  tobacco. 

The  joists  should  be  four  feet  asunder  or  apart,  and 
your  slicks  well  shaved,  and  four  feet  six  inches  long. 
From  experience  I  find  it  the  better  plan  to  have  the 
sticks  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  by  that  means  your 
tobacco  will  be  clear  of  any  ragged  appearance,  and 
will  be  much  inore  valuable  when  in  market,  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  second  mode  to  construct  tobacco  houses, 
is,  to  build  sixteen  feet  square,  and  your  joists  twenty 
inches  asunder,  and  the  tiers  of  joists  three  feet  and 
six  inches  apart;  and  construct  through  the  above  di- 
menlioned  house  two  cat-and-clay  flues;  say  by  clear- 
ance of  all  the  loose  surface  of  earth,  yon  will  then 
get  good  wood, say  one-half  hickory,  ash, or  sugar,  and 
the  balance  rails,  and  bark  and  build  the  wood  up  in  an 
oval  form;  say  twenty-eight  inches  at'  the  bottom;" 
and  have  the  flues  constructed  near  the  sides  of  the 
house,  and  have  the  logs  cut  away  from  the  place  to 
the  distance  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  by 
which  means  you  will  render  your  house  much  less 
subject  to  take  fire,  and  have  the  mortar  and  straw 
well  tempered  before  the  same  is  applied,  and  the 
wood  thereby  making  a  strong  cement,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  applying  the  mortar,  at  spaces  of  eighteen 
inches  apart  a  small  plug  of  wood,  say  three  inches 
in  diameter,  or  two  will  do,  on  each  side  of  the  flue, 
which  will  enable  you  to  heat  your  house  with  more 
care  when  firing,  and  you  can  when  firing  with  small 
fires,  shut  up  those  holes  with  a  small  stone  or  brick, 
but  after  your  flues  have  been  built  about  ten  days, 
you  may  burn  them  out;  you  will  not  have  your  flue 
less  than  five  to  seven  inches  thick  wiih  mortar. — 
Your  house  should  be  very  tight,  and  as  high  as  you 
please  to  build,  say  twenty-five  feet,  if  you  think  pro- 
per, and  the  sticks  should  be  small  enough  to  admits 
tin  or  iron  socket,  thereby  enabling  you  to  put  the 
leaves  on  without  any  difficulty;  say  just  so  as  to 
touch,  and  the  sticks  shaved  in  the  neatest  manner, 
rather  sword  fashion. 

Hoitsing. — I  now  suppose  you  ready  to  commence 
housing  your  tobacco.  If  so,  and  you  calculate  to 
fire  on  Tuesday,  it  will  be  good  policy  to  begin  split- 
ting on  Monday;  and  split  half  an  acre,  which  will 
fill  your  house  aforesaid,  of  twenty  feet  square. 
Take  great  care  in  splittins,  that  your  tobacco  does 
not  fall,  as  the  sun  will  be  very  injurious  or  perhaps 
fatal.  Split  within  five  inches  of  the  ground.  Then 
commence  on  Tuesday  evening  and  cut  down  some- 
thing like  three  or  four  sled  loads,  taking  good  care  to 
put  your  tobacco  thereon  as  carefully  as  possible;  and 
have  it  in  your  house  before  the  departure  of  the  sun. 
As  your  hands  lake  the  tobacco  into  the  house,  be  par- 
ticular to  have  it  laid  on  smooth  planks  upon  each 
side  of  the  building.  By  taking  the  above  course, 
you  can,  on  the  next  morning,  keep  your  hands  em- 
ployed until  the  dew  gets  off.  When  sticking,  you 
should  have  as  much  stuck  as  will  employ  your  hands 
sometime  to  hang  it  in  the  house. 

The  best  and  most  expeditious  mode  in  filling  your 
house  is,  when  you"  put  the  hanger  and  conveyors  up. 
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you  should  have  enough  ot  iheiii  lo  carry  to  ihe  man 
who  is  engaged  in  hanging;  and  he  should  be  a  care- 
ful person,  taking  care  lo  have  the  stick  on  which 
you  have  put  from  seven  lo  ten  plants,  according  to 
their  size,  equally  regulated,  and,  hang  it  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  asunder  on  the  jusls.  A  house 
should  always  be  tilled  in  one  day,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  rive  good  hands. 

Be  careful  not  to  put  your  tobacco  in  the  house  wet, 
either  by  dew  or  rain,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
So  sure  as  it  gucs  in  wet,  it  will  take  a  scald  and 
housebvirn. 

After  you  have  succeeded  in  filling  your  house, 
then  make  your  hands  clear  out  the  house  completely. 
But  you  may  in  a  great  measure  avoid  trash,  by  leav- 
ing the  old  dead  leaves  in  the  field  when  you  are  en- 
gaged in  hauling  your  tobacco  to  the  house. 

Housing,  directly  af  er  a  rain,  is  very  bad  policy; 
as  the  tobacco  is  then  destitute  of  gum,  which  causes 
it  to  be  very  light,  and  it  will  not  cure  well.  It  is 
the  better  plan  to  wait  two  or  four  days  after  the  rain, 
until  the  plant  shall  be  again  replenished  with  gum, 
unless  it  be  late  in  the  season,  and  an  appearance  of 
frost. 

Firing.  —  }  have  already  given  you  the  theory  ne- 
cessary to  be  used  in  housing.  It  is  now  requisite  to 
Bay  something  about  firing  the  house  above  filled. 

You  should,  on  the  following  morning,  make  six  or 
eight  very  small  fires  under  your  tobacco,  just  warm 
enough  without  blaze  lo  make  your  house  milk  warm. 
Keep  the  fire  in  that  s'ate  until  you  discover  the  to- 
bacco lo  turn  a  light  goslin  gieen,  or  green  yellow, 
and  well  wilted;  that  is,  when  the  majority  of  the 
plant  shall  be  of  that  color.  Then  have  your 
larger  wood  taken  into  the  house,  and  this  dry  elm  or 
hickory  and  old  rails,  with  some  green  wood.  When 
your  fires  shall  commence  to  burn  clear,  and  without 
a  smother  of  smoke,  then  will  be  the  time  to  put  on 
some  green  wood.  But  be  very  particular  not  to  have 
rnuch  blaze.  A  mediocrity  should  be  observed  until 
the  house  of  tobacco  shall  be  completed;  which  may 
be  done  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  days  from  the 
time  the  fire  is  first  put  under. 

Whilst  firing  tobacco,  you  must  sleep  but  little; 
otherwise  your  fires  will  either  be  too  large  or  too 
small, and  thereby  spoil  the  house.  Recollect  this  max- 
im, that  a  good  soldier  will  not  sleep  when  on  guard, 
neither  will  a  good  firer  of  tobacco. 

It  will  be  well  when  you  have  completed  firing 
your  house  of  tobacco,  if  the  weather  may  be  very 
dry,  for  you  to  sprinkle  over  the  Hoor  one  or  more  bar- 
rels of  water,  and  thereby  bring  the  tobacco  in  order 
to  remove  out  of  your  firing  house  to  your  re-hanging 
house;  which  will  contain  four  times  as  much  tobacco 
as  the  house  in  which  you  fire,  admitting  it^  lobe  of 
the  same  size. 

The  re-hanging  or  stowing  houses  should  be  made 
pretty  close,  as  much  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  fine 
yellow  tobacco,  both  in  weight  and  color,  and  will 
change  a  deep  yellow  to  a  dingy  red,  by  being  much 
exposed. 

In  regard  to  firing  in  y oar  flue  houses,  yoa  should 
pursue  the  same  cnurse  as  in  open  fires;  but  be  very 
careful  to  have  your  degrees  of  heat  or  temperature 
well  ordered. 

And  you  may  have  your  tobacco  much  earlier  in 
the  season,  if  you  cure  in  the  leaf.  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  commence  housing  as  soon  as  the  bottom 
or  ground  leaves  begin  lo  ripen.  You  must  have  a 
very  careful  hand  to  snap  the  leaves  from  the  stalk; 
and  he  must  also  have  prelty  good  judgment  to  know 
what  to  take  oflf  when  snapping  leaves.  You  can 
string  on  twine  or  on  very  smooth,  shaded  sticks,  but 
I  would  prefer  the  sticks  with  socket'-,  as  aforesaid. 

When  you  finish  firing  a  house  -.c ith  flues  and  in 
the  leaf,  I  would  recommend  you  ',o  have  a  very  dry 
place  to  remove  your  tobacco  intr,,  and  you  will  find 
that  if  your  tobacco  has  been  well  killed  in  firing, 
that  it  will  be  good  policy  lo  ».ake  the  same  off  of  the 
sticks,  place  it  in  a  very  ne?^t  bulk,  and  let  it  remain 


So  until  you  wish  to  house  it.  I  prefer  tobacco  cured 
in  the  leaf,  and  wiili  Hues  lo  any  oilier  mode  yet 
known.  It  is  evident  that  you  will  find  it  more  te- 
dious and  expensive;  but  the  additional  weight  and 
superior  color  of  your  tobacco,  will  well  recompense 
you  lor  the  extra  expense  or  tediousness  of  the  pro- 
cess. Be  very  particular  when  firing  ymir  crop  al- 
ways to  have  each  and  every  house  well  killed  and 
the  stems  perfectly  dried  out,  thereby  avoiding  all 
loss  by  mulu,  rol,  or  mildew;  either  of  which  would 
lessen  ihe  value  of  your  crop  much. 

Jl.^soifiiig  and  Handing. — I  now  suppose  your 
crops  thus  far  secured.  The  next  question  is  how 
are  we  to  assort  and  hand  the  same? 

If  yiiu  should  make  a  good  and  proportionable  crop, 
I  Would  adv.so  you  to  make  four  sorts,  namely,  a 
good  yellow  or  fine,  a  hindsome  spangle,  the  third  a 
fair  or  clear  red  and  red  >p  ingle,  and  laslly,  a  green- 
in  all  cases  have  your  hands  uniform  in  color  and 
length,  and  put  from  twenly  five  to  thirty  leaves  in  a 
hand,  and  wrap  with  a  good  leaf,  nearly  or  quite  co- 
vering the  heads  of  the  hand,  always  cominencino- 
with  the  wrapping  leaf,  turned  inside  out,  and  with 
the  hut-end,  and  finishing  with  the  tail,  making  all 
uniform.  Let  me  assure  you  of  one  certain  fact,  and 
that  is,  there  is  more  depending  on  Ihe  manner  in 
which  you  assort  and  manage  your  tobacco  than  in 
the  quality;  and  a  good  or  bad  sale  greatly  depends 
on  proper  management  through  all  the  different  pro- 
cesses. 

That  which  you  strip  through  the  day  I  would  ad- 
vise to  have  placed  on  neat  shaved  sticks,  say  with 
the  heads  two  inches  apart,  and  not  loo  nearly  filled 
to  the  ends  of  the  sticks;  and  if  this  tobacco  should 
not  be  too  very  soft,  I  would  recommend  you  to  have 
the  same  put  in  hulk,  say  nut  too  larne,  the  tails  in- 
ward and  heads  outward,  thereby  giving  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  tobacco  an  opportunity  to  dry. 
But  should  the  tobacco  you  strip  through  the  day  be 
so  soft  that  it  will  clam  in  handing,  in  that  case  you 
had  better  hang  the  tobacco  up  for  a  few  days,  so  as 
to  prevent  injury  when  in  bulk.  The  above  mode  of 
bulking  is  what  1  call  the  stripping  or  first  bulk,  and 
only  calculated  to  remain  in  that  siluation  for  a  short 
lime,  or  until  you  get  done  stripping.  If  you  find  it 
is  not  likely  lo  injure,  which  you  can  easily  discover 
by  once  a  week  examining,  by  raising  the  bulk  and 
inseriing  your  hand,  and  if  you  find  the  tobacco  sweet 
and  cool,  it  is  in  good  order,  and  if  you  discover  your 
tobacco  to  be  getting  in  a  sweat,  it  will  be  best  to 
hang  it  up  forthwith,  and  by  that  means  save  your 
crop  from  rotting. 

Conditioning  or  Qitahfying  Tobacco. — I  would 
advise  all  planters  when  it  is  their  intention  to  quali- 
fy by  air,  to  let  their  tobacco  remain  in  first  bulk  un- 
til the  last  of  February,  or  the  first  of  March;  then 
if  Ihe  weather  has  an  appearance  of  being  settled. 
hang  up  your  whole  crop,  if  you  have  it  stripped,  or 
have  room;  placing  your  yellow  in  the  roof,  your 
green  next,  spangle  following,  and  the  red  below. 
Let  your  tobacco  remain  hanging  unlil  you  can  take 
a  hand  of  tobacco  in  your  hand  and  with  ease  break 
it  short  off,  at  the  head,  shoulder,  or  any  other  part. 
Now  I  would  just  observe  Ihat  if  the  weather  should 
be  quite  favorable  for  drying  tobacco,  that  your  tobac- 
co will  get  in  the  a'love  slate  in  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks,  at  farthest. 

The  next  thing  for  you  lo  know,  is  how  and  when 
to  take  down  your  tobacco?  Have  your  bulking  places 
raised  off  the  ground  from  two  to  four  feet,  owino-  to 
the  siluation  of  your  house,  and  eight  feet  wide"  or 
according  to  the  size  of  your  crop;  and  put  your  to- 
bacco down  in  double  bunches,  that  is,  twice  the 
length  of  the  sticks.  And  just  as  the  leaf  begins  to 
toughen,  so  as  to  admit  of  bending,  and  the  head  and 
stems  break  freely,  is  the  order  in  which  to  put  your 
tobacco  in  bulk;  what  I  term  as  it  comes  in  case. 
And  when  put  down  in  the  above  order,  the  tobacco, 
if  packed  in  a  suitable  time,  will  be  in  shipping  order. 

A  second  mode  of  qualifying  is  by  your  flues,  which 


may  be  done  in  two  or  three  days  quite  effectually; 
and  your  lobacco  when  well  dried,  will  admit  of  [,„. 
ing  taken  down  somewhat  softer  ihan  if  qualified  by 
air;  and  will  also  stand  the  test  if  p;icked  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Just  proceed  as  though  you  were 
firing  a  house  of  lobacco,  only  not  quite  "as  strong  fires 
as  your  hirge  fires,  when  firing  green  tobacco.  The 
proper  order  to  pack  your  tobacco  in,  is  when  the  to- 
bacco can  be  handled  without  breaking  or  crumbling 
too  much;  in  short,  when  it  is  in  a  spongy  Male  in  re- 
spect lo  the  leaf,  and  the  stems,  and  heads  break  pret- 
ty freely.  Or  if  in  Augnsl,  you  can  venture  lo  pack 
when  your  lobacco  is  prelty  sol'l. 

Hogsheads.— You  should  have  your  hogsheads  made 
of  the  following  dimensions:  say  four  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  and  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  as  little  bulge  as  possible.  The  headimx  should' 
be  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  staves 
scant  half  inch,  and  from  four  lo  five  inches  broad. 
The  preferable  timber  for  slaves  is  poplar,  gum  or 
sycamore,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  when  completely 
kiln-dried;  and  indeed  all  the  stuff  should  be  well 
seasoned  before  the  hogsheads  are  put  up. 

Fellow  planters,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
conceive  the  above  treatise  on  tobacco  as  full  an  illus- 
tration on  the  growth  and  managemont  of  that  arti- 
cle as  is  necessary  to  enable  any  man  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity to  go  through  with  the  whole  process  with  suc- 
cess; and  I  have  been  actuated  by  the  purest  motives 
for  Ihe  promotion  and  welfare  of  that  part  of  the 
community  wlio  may  particularly  wish  lo  turn  their 
attention  to  the  lobacco  business  either  as  growers  or 
purchasers.  This  article  has  unquestionably  become 
one  of  the  first  in  importance  in  Ohio;  and  will,  this 
present  year,  circulate  near  three  hundred  Ihomand 
dollars,  in  our  western  country. 

Another  good  effect  tobacco  has  produced,  has  been 
the  bringing  into  market  a  large  portion  of  our  south- 
eastern section  of  congress  lands,  thereby  affurdimr  a 
revenue  to  government,  and  homes  to  hundreds"  of 
poor  individuals  who  have  for  many  years  until  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  in  Ohio,  been  living  in  a  slate 
of  almost  abject  poverty  and  want. 

In  truth,  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged 
in  the  tobacco  trade  prelty  extensively  as  a  grower, 
firer,  stripper,  qualifier,  seller  and  buyer,  and  can  as- 
sure you  Ihat  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  diflicullies 
in  the  different  processes  of  llie  lobacco  business  and 
trade.  And  I  think  that  should  any  person  or  per- 
sons wish  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  fine  tobacco 
that  in  all  probability  he  or  they  will  be  benefitted  by 
having  one  of  these  treatises  on  the  subject  before 
him  or  them. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ROTATION  IN  RICE  L\NDS. 

There  is  no  drawback.  Mr.  Editor,  to  which  the 
rice  planieris  exposed;  which  surpasses  in  magnitude 
thai  resulting  from  volunteer  rice.  It  germinalls  with 
the  planted  seed, submits  kindly  lo  the  labored  tillan-e 
bestowed  upon  the  latter,  participates  without  scruple 
in  the  attentions  designed  for  ils  legitimate  compeer, 
keeps  up  delusive  show  of  waving  fields  and  joyful 
harvests;  and  it  is  not  unlil  ihe  rice  has  shot  forth  its 
ear,  that  the  dismayed  cultivator  looks  out  upon  the 
fields  whitening  beneaih  his  eye,  and  is  left  to  reap  a 
full  crop  of  disappointed  expectation. 

Almost  every  other  difliculiy  of  the  rice  culture 
may  be  obviated  by  good  trunks,  good  banks,  good 
drains,  and  good  tillage;  but  against  volunteer  rice 
these  preparations  constitute  no  effectual  measure  of 
prevention.  The  processes  of  turning,  ploutrhino-  and 
possibly  of  draining,— all  so  essenliafto  the°siiccessful 
culture  of  the  grain,— conlrihule  lo  ao-o-ravale  the  evil 
If  the  land  be  infested,  the  finer  thTtilth,  the  more 
abundant  the  volunteer. 

Various  are  the  remedies  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  abatement  of  this  nuisance;  and  IhouAi 
I  acknowledge,  that  if  they  be  rigidly  pursued,  it  may 
be  commonly  kept  within  bearable  limils,  still  they 
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do  not  effect  radical  cures.  Flowing  after  harvest. 
the  exclusion  of  cattle  from  the  fields,  burning  the 
slubble,  and  exposing  the  waste  nee  to  the  birds; 
hand-pickinrr  the  seed,  turning  and  plonghing  as 
rarely  as  possible,  planting  in  a  deep  trench,  covering 
li<rhtly  and  hoeing  carefully ,  are  a  part  ot  the  means 
usually  employed  to  mitigate  the  evil.  It  is  notorious, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  the  diligent  employ- 
ment of  all  these  measures,  volunteer  nee  will  not 
only  maintain  its  position,  but  will  go  on  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

It  is  admitted,  by  planters,  that  a  change  from  rice 
to  some  dry  culture  crop  will  effect  a  radical  cure 
But  to  this  the  objections  aio,  that  the  production  ot 
the  field  in  rice  for  one  entire  season  must  be  lost, 
that  the  high  ground  crops  rarely  succeed  in  the 
swamp;  and  thirdly,  that  there  will  be  the  labor  of 
cultivatino-  the  land  without  any  immediate  remune- 
ration. Being  firmly  persuaded,  Mr.  iLditor,  that 
with  proper  precaution,  such  need  not  be  the  issue; 
and  thinl<in<r  that  a  detail  of  my  experience  on  this 
subject,  may  possibly  be  benefical  to  some  one  whose 
lands  are  infested  with  volunteer  rice,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  send  you  the  following  history  of  a  small 
swamp  field,  which  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  in 
dry  culture.  .  _     . 

Square  No.  3  was  planted  in  nee  in  1828.  Uunng 
the  winter,  the  stubble  was  burnt  off.  In  February, 
1820,  the  field,  without  any  farther  preparation,  was 
trenched  and  planted  in  oals.  They  were  hoed  in 
April,  and  harvested  in  June;  early  in  July,  the  held 
was  planted  in  slips,  which  were  dug  at  the  usual 
time.  The  product  in  neither  case  was  measured, 
but  in  both  instances  it  was  small.  . 

Not  being  discouraged  by  this  failure,  and  believing 
that  it  arose  not  from  any  incapacity  of  soil,  but  allo- 
oether  from  defective  tilth  and  defective  drainage,  1 
proceeded,  early  in  the  winter  of  1829,  to  place  a  new 
Irunlc  in  the  square,  to  open  some  additional  section 
drains,  and  to  deepen  its  marginal  ditches.  Un  the 
24th  of  December,  1829,  No.  3  was  again  sowed  in 
oats:  they  were  hoed  only  once,  and  though  attacked 
and  injured  by  the  May  tides,  the  product  was  forty- 
seven  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  spring  tides,  on  the 
oSlh  of  June,  the  land,  being  thrown  into  good  beds, 
was  atrain  planted  in  slips.  These  were  gathered  in 
November,  and  the  product  ascertained  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  bushels  of  large  potawes  ^lo  ^the 
acre.     I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning 


that  the  oats 
grew  about  five  feet  high;  that  they  were  thrown  by 
a  squ 
that  the  losses 
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'  squall  of  wind  in  May,  and  became  much  entangled; 
.hat  the  losses  in  harvesting  them  were  very  heavy, 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  actual  production  was 
over  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  quantity  wasted  was 
so  larrre,  that  the  surface  of  the  beds,  alter  the  land 
was  planted  in  jlips,  became  perfectly  green  from  the 
sprouted  oals. 

On  the  15lh  of  February,  1831,  No.  3  was  again 
plan'ed  in  oats.  They  were  hoed  once  in  April,  at- 
tacked fiercely  by  the  rice  bird  in  .May,  harvested  in 
June,  and  the  product  was  forty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
It  is  notorious,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1831  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the 
oat  crop;  for, after  the  heavy  rain  of  the  ir,th  of  April, 
there  was  no  rain  of  any  importance  until  the  middle 
of  June,  and  this  long  period  of  heat  and  drout;ht  was 
exceedini'-ly  injurious  to  that  crop  every  where  on  the 
hiffh  lands.  During  this  season  of  suftering,  my  oals 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  by 
occasional  flowings.  It  was  my  practice,  about  once 
a  fortnight,  to  admit  the  night  tide  to  flow  on,  and 
then  to  run  off  immediately;  and,  during  the  seventy 
of  the  drought,  this  was  dune  for  several  successive 
nights.  That  there  might  be  no  risk  of  scalding,  the 
day  tides  were  carefully  excluded. 

In  July,  18J1,  No.  3  was  planted  in  slips;  owing 
to  the  dilBcully  of  procuring  vines,  a  portion  of  the 
field  was  not  planted  until  the  very  last  of  that  month. 
Upon  gathering  them  in  November,  the  product  was 
a  hundred  bushels  of  large  potatoes  per  acre,  exclusive 


of  seed.  This  was  much  less  than  1  had  anticipated' 
Had  the  square  been  planted  as  I  wished,  at  the  lasi 
spring  tides  in  June,  I  have  no  doubt  the  produc 
would  have  equalled  that  of  the  preceding  year — say 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

And  here,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  slate,  that  the  mode 
of  pl-.nting  slips  in  the  swamps,  differs  from  that  pur- 
sued on  the  high  ground.  In  the  swamp,  we  plant 
by  tides,  and  not  by  showers.  Just  before  the  spring 
tides  the  field  is  well  listed;  and,  as  this  cannot  be 
neatly  done  if  there  be  much  stubble,  it  is  our  rule  to 
cut  the  oats  as  long  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  tides 
come,  they  are  admitted  for  three  or  four  nights  in 
succession,  and  in  the  day  we  plant  our  slips.  1  would 
remark  further,  that  to  promote  the  setting  of  the 
slips,  it  is  our  practice  to  haul  them  op  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted;  and  this  operation  is  so  important 
that  it  should  on  no  account  be  postponed.  Our  rice 
lands  consist  of  a  heavy  loam;  and  even  under  the 
best  drainage,  when  thrown  into  potato  beds,  the  to|'S 
of  the  ridges  will  contain  a  large  admixture  of  clods 
and  lumps.  It  is  in  this  rough  mass,  which  cannot 
lie  compactly,  that  the  slips  are  planted;  and  should 
we  neglect  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  clods,  by  a 
speedy  hauling  up,  the  atmosphere  will  penetrate  the 
bed,  gain  access  to  the  vines,  and  exceedingly  endan- 
ger the  setting  of  the  crop.  By  postponing  or  omitting 
this  operation,  we  shall,  to  say  the  very  least,  pre- 
vent the  slips  from  starting  vigorously;  and  when 
this  occurs,  the  crop  will  inevitably  be  curtailed. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  I  expressed 
my  firm  persuasion  lliat  high  ground  crops  could  be 
successfully  grown  in  our  tide  swamps,  and  I  think 
have  advanced  facts  which  fully  warrant  that  opinion. 
An  objector  may,  indeed,  say  that  I  did  not  succeed 
the  first  year.  To  this,  my  reply  is,  that  the  failure 
evidently  arose  from  want  of  tilth  and  want  of  proper 
drainage.  My  subsequent  success  fully  demonstrated, 
that  these  were  the  sole  impediments  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  upland  crops  in  our  rice  swamps. 

I  am  aware  the  opinion  prevails,  that  these  dry  cul- 
ture crops  do  not  succeed  well  in  our  tide  lands;  and 
I  can  only  account  for  this  impression  by  supposing 
that  the  experiments  have  been  made  in  fields  not  in 
proper  condition.  It  is  the  practice,  with  many  rice 
planters,  to  throw  out  for  a  year  or  two,  squares  much 
infested  with  volunteer  or  water  grasses;  and  in  these, 
without  any  proper  preparation,  some  ot  the  upland 
crops  are  occasionally  attempted.  Failure  in  such  a 
case  is  inevitable;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  general 
prejudice  existing  on  this  subject,  has  arisen  from  ex- 
periments made  under  circumstances  thus  unfavorable 
to  success. 

It  may  be  asked  what  mode  of  preparation  is  deemed 
the  best  for  lands  which  have  been  in  rice,  and  which 
it  is  proposed  to  try  in  dry  culture.  At  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  I  will  answer  these  inquiries  by  stating 
the  treatment  designed  for  square  No.  1,  now  in  rice, 
but  which  I  propose,  on  account  of  volunteer,  to  plant 
this  coming  year  in  oats  and  potatoes.  Being  admo- 
nished by  my  former  failure,  that  without  deep  tilth 
and  good  draining,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  success, 
I  propose,  as  soon  as  my  fields  are  gleaned,  to  have 
the  square  deeply  broken  up.  My  riext  step  will  be 
to  deepen  all  the  drains,  both  large  and  small;  to  cut 
new  ones,  if  found  necessary:  and  to  place,  if  need  be, 
the  trunk  down  to  low  water  mark.  These  matters 
I  shall  execute  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall;  and  I 
confidently  anticipate,  that  the  pulverizing  influences 
of  the  frost  and  deep  draining,  will  give  me  the  requi- 
site degree  of  tilth.  Should  the  winter  be  dry,  I  shall 
occasionally  throw  a  tide  over  the  field;  so  that  when 
the  frosts  do  come,  they  may  not  find  the  surface  en- 
tirely destitute  of  moisture.  In  February,  I  propose 
harrowing,  and  on  the  loth  of  that  month  sowing  in 
oats.  The  alter  treatment  will  consist  of  two  hoe- 
ings  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore,  and  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  night  tides.  As  it  is  my  sincere  wish  to 
give  useful  information,  and  not  to  excite  delusive 
hopes,  I  will  add,  that  as  no  winter  preparation  can 


be  equal  to  one  year  of  dry  culture,  1  do  not  expect 
that  the  production  of  the  first  year  will  exceed  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  oats,  or  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre. 

The  foregoing  details,  Mr.  Editor,  may  possibly  be 
valuable  to  some  of  your  readers,  whose  lands  are  in- 
fested with  volunteer  rice.  I  would  say,  to  any  one 
disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  that  if  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  the  land  to  be  placed  in  the 
finest  condition,  1  would  certainly  dissuade  from  the 
attempt.  Where  the  land  is  in  fine  order,  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  rotation  will  be  numerous,  as  well 
as  enduring.  Two  valuable  crops  may  he  taken  from 
the  land  in  one  year.  All  sourness  arising  from  the 
long  culture  of  rice  will  be  totally  removed;  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  fur  years  to  come,  will  be  bettered  by 
being  made  more  porous  and  less  adhesive;  and,  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  volunteer  rice,  water 
grasses,  and  noxious  weeds,  will  all  be  effectually  ex- 
lerniinaled.  The  ensuing  year,  the  field,  having  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  these  fallow  crops,  will  be 
in  the  finest  possible  condition  for  the  rice  culture; 
and,  if  planted  with  pure  seed,  will  give  the  planter 
not  only  an  abundance  of  seed  for  himself,  but  possibly 
a  surplus,  for  which  there  is  always  a  fair  price  and 
a  steady  demand.  Praikie. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

UTILITY  OF  FREQUENT  PLOUGHING. 

In  a  communication  from  the  well  known  pen  of 
that  able  writer  on  agriculture,  Dan  Bkadley,  Esq. 
in  the  fiftieth  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  he  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  commencing  ploughing  in  the  fall 
and  continuing  it  until  the  next  fall,  fur  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Canada  thistles,  and  then  sowing  the 
land  so  ploughed  to  wheal;  and  thinks  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  extra  labor  will  be  amply  remune- 
rated by  the  greater  value  of  the  crop  of  wheat.  If 
that  be  correct,  that  the  land  will  be  better  fitted  for 
a  crop  of  wheat  by  tilling  it  for  the  term  of  a  whole 
year,  then  it  remains  to  be  asceitained  how  long  it 
might  lie  and  be  tilled  to  good  advantage,  or  how  long- 
it  would  continue  to  improve  by  such  management, 
and  whether  it  is  the  frequent  ploughing  or  the  length 
of  time  of  lying  without  a  crop,  or  both  together,  that 
produces  the  fertility,  and  what  are  the  immedial* 
causes. 

I  have  supposed  that  if  the  ground  were  ploughed 
sufficiently  to  mellow  it,  and  mix  all  the  vegetable 
substance  it  contained  well  with  the  soil  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  the  wheat  sowed  before  the  vegetables 
commenced  a  decomposition,  that  it  was  then  in  the 
very  best  situation  for  a  crop  of  wheat  that  it  could 
possibly  be.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  substance 
it  contained  would  then  be  placed  in  the  best  possible 
situation  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  plant  as  soon  as 
the  rojts  commenced  growing,  and  would  probably 
begin  to  decay  nearly  or  quite  as  soon  as  it  would  be 
needed;  and  the  most  substantial  part  of  such  vege- 
tables (which  1  suppose  are  the  roots)  will  remain  to 
support  the  plant  after  the  more  tender  parts  have 
been  exhausted,  and  they  will  keep  the  soil  sufficiently 
loose,  so  as  to  let  the  roots  extend  without  much  im- 
pediment. If  this  theory  be  correct,  then  it  will  fol- 
low, I  think,  that  wheat  may  be  sown  immediately 
after  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  if  the  land  be  suffi- 
ciently mellowed  and  well  mixed  with  the  vegetable 
substances;  and  in  this  way  two  crops  might  be  raised 
in  the  same  term  of  time  that  would  produce  one  by 
following  the  other  course  of  husbandry. 

Summer  fallowing  green  sward  undoubtedly  fits  it 
well  for  a  crcip  of  wheat.  It  is  most  generally  ploughed 
up  in  the  fore  part  of  the  summer,  and  then  ploughed 
two  or  three  ti.-nes  subsequently  before  sowing,  which 
gives  the  grass  roots  time  to  decay  sufliciently  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of /nellowing  it  and  mixing  them  with 
the  soil,  and  probably  they  may  be  in  such  a  state  of 
decay,  and  so  siluatc'd  as  to  afford  as  much  nourish- 
ment for  the  crop  of  wAeat  as  it  would  do  io  any  8tat» 
of  decomposition. 
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I  have  been  very  good  crops  of  wheal  raised  on 
green  sward  which  was  only  turned  over  once,  and 
that  shorlly  before  sowing  ihe  wheat,  which  was  har- 
rowed in,  and  only  mellowed  on  the  surface.  In  that 
case,  the  land  is  not  mellowed  at  all,  except  on  the 
surface,  and  proliably  not  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  wheat 
will  extend.  Ii  tlie  grass  roots  in  that  case  decay 
soon  enough  for  the  roots  of  the  wheat  to  take  their 
place,  then  they  will  aftord  it  nourishment  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  making  room  by  such  decay  for  ihc 
roots  of  wheat  loextend.  Il  is  generally  believed  that 
decayed  vegetables  afford  food  for  plants,  and  1  am  of 
the  opinion,  that  if  they  can  be  so  placed  in  the  soil 
as  to  keep  it  loose,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  may 
easily  spread,  and  at  the  same  lime  be  placed,  when 
in  a  slate  of  decay,  where  they  will  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots  and  afTird  the  plant  nourishment,  that 
the  object  of  culiivalins  the  land  so  as  to  procure  ll  e 
best  possible  crop  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  know- 
that  ploughing  land  for  a  year,  or  a  number  of  years, 
without  a  crop,  will  not  continue  to  increase  its  fer- 
tility; but  I  have  given  my  views  of  ihe  subject,  that 
those  who  are  belter  able  to  do  it  justice  than  I  am 
may  take  il  up  and  give  it  a  thorough  investigation. 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  some  importance  that  it  should 
be  done.  C. 


HORTZCUI.TURX:. 


by  the  cow,  is  secreted  either  in  (Icslior  milk.  If  she 
is  a  good  milker,  she  seldom  lakes  on  much  flesh, 
without  extraordinary  keep;  and  if  she  grows  re- 
markably in  fle.-^h,  she  is  but  a  bad  milker.  VVe  can- 
not have  an  abundance  of  milk  and  meat  from  ihe 
cow,  nor  of  wood  and  fruit  from  the  tree.  By  (he 
way,  speaking  of  cows,  recalls  to  my  mind  a  con- 
clusion which  is  the  result  of  some  observation  and 
reflection,  viz:  thai  taking  into  account  the  expense  of 
keeping  and  the  product,  the  little  Dutch  cows  of  N. 
York  are  superior  to  the  improved  breeds  on  the  score 
of  profit,  for  dairy  purposes.  They  are  probably  of 
the  true  Ilolslein  slock,  introduced  with  Ihe  ficsl 
Dutch  settlers  from  the  Faderland.  B. 
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(From  Ihe  Genesee  Farmer.) 
VEGETABLE  PHY.SIOLOGY. 

Professor    Lindi.ey,  in  his  lectures  which   formed 
the  subject  of  my  laie  commun  cation,  lays  it  down  as 
an   axiom,  that  flowers  and  fruits  "are  only  stunted 
branches,   produced  by  accumulations  of  sap,  or  in 
fact,  by  partial  disease  or  imperfecticm  in  Ihe  circula- 
tion."    VVhatever  lends  to  retard  the   descending  or 
elaborating  sap,  in  the  fruit  tree,  induces   blossoms, 
and  consequently  fruil.     This  may   be    either   ring- 
barking,  ligatures,  wounds,  or  bent  or  crooked  branch- 
es.    The  best  means  within  Ihe  reach  of  the  garden- 
er, are  found  m  judicious  pruning.     Those  who  select 
straight  upright  growing  trees,  or   train   them  so  by 
cutting  off  the  horizontal    branches,  with    a   view   of 
gratifying  the  sight,  are  often   disappointed   in  their 
expectations  of  realizing  early   or  abundant  crops  of 
fruit.    The  aliment  which  Ihe   roots   take  from  the 
soil  and  elaborates  by  the  leaves,  goes  merely  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  wood.     A  crooked  tree,  although 
less  thrifty,  generally  produces  earlier  and  is  a   more 
abundant  bearer,  than  a  straight  one.     Fruit   trees 
growing  wild,  or   which  are  neglected  to  be  pruned, 
are  much  less  productive  ihan  those  which  are  culti- 
vated,  or  judiciously    pruned.     Tliis   is   particularly 
remarked  of  the  grape,  the  ciirranl  and  the  gooseber- 
ry.   The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be,  to  give 
the  branches  of  his  fruit  trees  a  horizontal  or   oblique 
direction,  which  causes  somewhat  of  a  stricture   at 
their  intersection  with  the  hole,  and  thus  retards  the 
free  descent  of  the  sap.     This  is  one  object  of  train- 
ing trees  to  walls,  that  their  branches   may  be  pre- 
served in  a  horiziintal  or  oblique  direction.     And  it  is 
this  law  in  the  vegetable  economy  which  has  suggest- 
ed a  new  mode  of  training!  denominated  en  quenoille 
(distaff  foim,)  which  is  done  by    bending  and   tying 
the  branches  down  in  a  drooping  or  inverled  position. 
The  professor  relates  a  case  of  a  stone  beioo-  success- 
fully placed  in  the  cro'ch  of  a  tree,  which,  by  press- 
ing against  the  vessels  of  the  doscending  sap  induced 
fruitfulness.     It  is  a  good  way  to  divest  fruit  trees,  at 
a  proper  height,  of  their  leading  shoots,  and  train 
them   low  and  flat.     Forest  trees,  on   the  contrary, 
where  the  object  is  ornanjent  or  limber,  require  to  be 
trimmed  wiih  a  straight  clean  bole,  preserving,  how- 
ever, at  least  one-third  of  the   height  in   Uip,  lest  you 
too  much  diminish  the  foilage — for  leaves  make  roots, 
and  roots  make  leaves. 

This  trait  in  the  vrgelaWe.  has  a  familiar  analogy 
!Q  the  animal  economy.     The  food  that  is  consumed 
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BUFFALO  BERRY  OR  SHEPHERDI  \. 

The  notice  of  the  Buffalo  berry  tree  (Shepherdia 
argenlea)  in  a  late  number  of  this  journal,  took  my 
attention.  I  have  not  yet  procured  I'.iis  plant,  but 
have  it  at  the  head  of  my  list  of  des  di-ia  n;  ami  1 
therefore  wish  to  inquire  in  what  manner  il  is  propa- 
gated? As  this  species  is  dicecious,  I  presume  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  pair  of  trees  if  we  expect  to 
have  I'ruit,  unless  scions  of  one  kind  are  engrafted  on 
the  other.  But  I  do  not  discover  how  ihe  jiuichasers 
of  seedlings  that  have  not  flowered  are  to  escape  dis- 
appointment. 

It  appears  from  Professor  Nuttall  that  this  tree  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, even  to  their  sources;  and  consequently  ii  will 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  quarter.  He  eslimaies  the 
height  of  those  trees  (or  shrubs)  in  their  native  locali- 
ties fiom  twelve  to  eighteen  feel;  and  as  one  at  Bos- 
ton has  already  attained  thegreateslof  tliesealtitudes,I 
infer  that  tliey  do  nut  deteriorate  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  Slates.  According  to  Loudon  they  had 
not  been  introduced  into  England  in  18i9. 

Another  species  of  Sliejjherdia*  (S.  canadensis) 
grows  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes,  commonly  on  hard 
clayey  banks  above  the  reach  of  the  water.  In  Lou- 
don il  is  called  an  inelegant  shrub  to  which  I  do  not 
subscribe.  Nuttall  considers  the  fruil  scarcely  edible.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  transplant  il  wiih  success  from  our 
shores,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  plants  of 
a  suitable  size;  but  when  established,  it  grows  well 
in  garden  soil.  I  ihink  it  merits  a  place  in  shrubber- 
ries.  D.  T. 

121ft  mo.  10,  1832. 

Pruning  Orchards. — We  have  observed  that 
some  of  our  farmers  have  already  commenced  this 
operation.  To  such  we  would  say,  you  are  not  four 
months  too  early  but  eight  months  too  late.  May  is 
the  proper  month  for  pruning  orchards  in  this  lati- 
tude. Apple  orchards  should  be  moderately  pruned 
every  year,  as  too  much  pruning  at  one  time  is  not 
good.  In  pruning' young  plum  and  cherry  trees  never 
cut  away  the  spurs,  as  these  produce  the  fruit.  With 
peaches  reverse  the  order,  and  cut  away  old  woodf 
and  reserve  the  most  thrifty  shoots,  as  these  produce 
the  finest  sized  peaches.  Unlike  many  other  kinds 
of  fruit,  the  flower  buds  will  be  found  npon  strong 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year's  growth.  In  many  in- 
stances  such  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  advanlacre, 
and  after  the  curculio  has  ceased  to  puncture  them, 
the  wounded  ones  should  be  picked,  and  others  thin- 
ned where  loo  many  remain. — Geji.  Farmer. 


The  Burnopfield  carrot-show  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rippon,  on  the  3d  inst,  when  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  for  a  carrot 
weighing  33  pounds.  There  were  also  some  extra- 
ordinary potatoes  exhibited,  one  of  which,  grown  by 
Mr.  Jewel,  of  Ebchester,  weighed  504  ounces. 

[JYewcttslle  (Eng.)  Chron. 


*  Hippophae  canadensis  of  our  older  botanists, 
[t  The  difficulty  is,  how  are  we  to  cut  aivay  the  old 
wood  witfiout  taking  the  young  with  it.'J 


PARKINSON  BREED  OF  HOGS. 

Lucky  Hit  Farm,  near  JVhite  Post,         7 
Mr.  Smith:  Frederick  Co.  Va.  Jan.  26,  1833.  J 

In  October  last,  I  promised  you  a  portion  of  my 
experience,  as  a  new  year's  present,  in  reply  to  a 
call  for  information,  in  relation  particularly  to  the 
Parkinson  hog,  and  generally,  where  discriminate 
breeds  of  any  kind  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
usefulness.  The  manner  in  which  the  call  was  made 
entitled  it  to  more  success  than  I  fear  it  has  received 
as  yet.  However,  it  is  not  loo  late  for  your  friends 
to  remember  your  earnest  solicitations  to  procure  in- 
formation to  diffuse  amongst  your  subscribers.  I  do 
not  presume  to  come  forward  wiih  much  hope  of  say- 
ing or  doing  any  thing  that  will  materially  help  the 
cause,  especially  when  I  recollect  that  I  have  been 
laboring,  tor  many  years,  to  raise  the  reputation  of  an 
animal  having  more  powerful  claims  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  and  a  far  greater  general  connection 
with  the  deep  and  diversified  interests  of  our  common 
country,  with  very  limited  success;  and  when  the 
kind  sympathies  of  slate  relationship  shall  be  frittered 
down  to  mere  matteis  of  form  amongst  us,  (which 
God  forbid,  though  awfully  threatened^)  then  will  our 
stimulus  for  improvement  be  in  proporiion  to  the  di- 
minished love  and  respect  we  cultivate  towards  each 
other.  Reasoning  by  this  kind  of  comparison,  we 
might  fear  a  total  failure  in  recommending  some  plans 
for  the  improvemeni  of  the  humble,  though  univer- 
sally useful  hog,  if  it  were  not  well  known°ihat  man- 
kind are  not  less  engaged  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
appetite  than  in  the  comfort  and  pride  of  their  apparel. 
But  Ihere  are  some  very  material  points  in  your  ap- 
peal to  us  farmers,  who  too  often  stand  directly  in 
our  own  light,  and  reject  it  most  obstinately,  as  if  it 
vvere  darkness  and  error,  that  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  lightly  touching  in  its  proper  place.  With  an  in- 
telligent and  highly  respectable  correspondent  of  mine, 
(an  Englishman,)  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.  you  are  at 
issue,  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  hog  introduced  by  Par- 
kinson.    He  says:  "No  man  has  been  more  unjustly 

spoken  of  than  Parkinson:  he  was  an  honorable  man 

my  neighbor  and  friend.  I  have  often  heard  him  re- 
late his  adventures  in  the  LTniled  States.  The  hogs 
he  brought  were  not  Bedford  pigs,  but  Berkshire.  It 
is  all  a  lodge  about  the  Duke  of  Bedt'ord  and  his  pigs. 
They  were  black;  (thai  is,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  pigs 
were  of  a  black  color,)  but  the  Berkshire  are  all  black 
and  white,  or  black  and  sandy;  as  are  the  Parkinson 
pigs  to  this  day.  I  have  often  heard  him  mention 
them.  The  duke  had  his  pigs  from  Mr.  Weston,  of 
Sussex,  and  named  Sussex  hogs;  but  the  best  hogs  in 
England  are  called  the  White  China.  I  have  seen 
their  necks,  at  the  back  of  the  ears,  rise  up  so  high 
as  to  hang  over  their  eyes  and  prevent  their  seeing; 
and  so  fat,  with  bones  so  small,  that  they  could  not 
rise;  and  my  boy  had  fed  them  for  six  weeks  together, 
as  they  lay  on  their  side,  by  pulling  the  food  into 
their  mouths  with  his  hand.  Weight  about  four  hun- 
dred.    Nothing  could  exceed  these  hogs." 

To  this  authority,  let  me  add,  for  the  information 
of  farmers,  some  extracts  from  Dickson's  Farmer's 
Companion, — a  valuable  work,  imported  for  me,  some 
sixteen  years  since,  by  that  distinguished  farmer  and 
revolutionary  patriot,  Judge  Peters, — that  ourbreeders 
may  be  enabled  the  better  to  discriminate  between  the 
offspring  of  the  different  British  breeds  which  have 
been  iinporled  into  this  country.  Though  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  there  is  but  little  certainty  in  tracing 
any  of  our  breeds  up  to  the  original  stock,  so  pertina- 
ciously contended  for  by  many  who  have  partialities 
and  prejudices,  for  and  against  this,  that,  or  the  other 
breed;  because  it  appears  that,  when  certain  breeds 
have  established  a  very  high  character  under  some 
distinguished  leader,  critical  and  influential  breeder, 
they  are  thenceforth  dispersed,  and  crossed  on  all  the 
inferior  breeds  of  the  kingdom;  when  they,  in  their 
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turn,  having  succeeded  in  raising  up  a  peculiar  race 
through  the  minute  observation  of  some  more  talented 
breeder,  claim  a  victory,  and  are  prepared  to  renovate 
by  a  cross  on  their  recent  improvers,  to  save  them 
from  that  degeneracy  which,  I  believe,  will  be  an 
inevitable  attendant  on  a  system  of  in-and-in  breeding, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Query. — How  far  W'll  a  change  of  clime  and  food, 
with  a  careful  attention  to  selecling,  occasionally,  such 
animals  as  are  seen  to  differ  in  some  degree  from  the 
general  race,  but  clear  of  material  faults,  go  to  the 
extension  of  any  particular  breed,  and  prevent  the 
occurrence,  as  it  is  commonly  said, of  a  breed  running 
out? 

Extract — Swine. 
"These  are  a  kind  of  live  stock  that  bri  ng  great  profit 
to  the  farmer,  when  proper  attention  is  bestowed  on 
the  breeding,  rearing,  and  other  management.  The 
■well-formed  hog  should  not  bo  too  long,  but  full  in 
the  head  and  cTieek;  thick  and  rather  short  in  the 
neck;  fine  in  the  bone;  thick,  plump,  and  full  in  the 
carcass;  full  in  the  quarters;  fine  and  thin  in  the  hide; 
and  of  a  full  size  in  proportion  to  the  kind,  with  a 
disposition  to  fatten  well  at  an  early  age.  The  breeds 
of  those  animals  are  very  numerous,  as  almost  every 
district  is  in  possession  of  a  different  sort.  Of  the 
larger  kinds,  the  most  valuable  breeds  are  probably  the 
following:  the  Berkshire  breed,  which  is  distinguished 
by  being  in  general  of  a  tawny  or  reddish  color; 
spotted  with  black;  large  ears,  hanging  over  their 
eyes;  thick,  close,  and  well  made  in  the  body;  legs 
short,  and  small  in  the  bone;  disposition  to  fatten 
quickly.  This  useful  breed  has  e.xtended  itself,  from 
the  district  which  furnishes  its  name,  over  most  parts 
of  the  island.  It  is  the  breed  most  fattened  at  the 
distilleries:  it  feeds  to  a  great  weight,  and  is  good  for 
either  pork  or  bacon.  The  Hampshire  breed  of  hogs 
is  very  large,  being  longer  in  the  body  and  neck,  but 
not  of  so  compact  a  form  as  the  Berkshire.  They  are 
mostly  of  a  white  color,  and  are  well  disposed  to  fat- 
ten, coming  up  to  a  great  weight  when  properly 
managed. 

"The  Shropshire  breed  is  another  large  sort  of  hogs, 
which  are  found  valuable  where  the  keep  is  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  for  their  support.  They  are  not, 
however,  so  well  formed  as  those  of  the  Berkshire 
kind,  or  equal  to  them  in  their  disposition  to  fatten. 
The  Gloucestershire  breed  is  likewise  a  large  breed, 
but  inferior  to  either  of  the  above,  being  tall  and  long 
in  shape,  and  by  no  means  well  formed.  The  color 
is  in  general  white.  Mr.  Marshall  supposes  this  to 
have  been  formerly  the  prevailing  breed  of  the  island. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  thinner  in  the  skin  than  the  Berk- 
shire breed.  These  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  what 
we  call  the  English  hog  in  the  United  Slates — hard 
to  keep  fat  on  much  food — when  poor,  forming  a  ser- 
pentine in  their  lazy  progress. 

"The  Herefordshire  breed  is  also  a  large  useful  breed, 
but  without  possessing  any  advantage  over  those  that 
have  been  mentioned.  It  is  remarked,  by  the  author 
of  the  Survey  of  Middlese.x,  that  the  largest  breed  in 
the  island  is  supposed  to  be  kept  about  Rudewick, 
on  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Surry.  They  feed  to 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  weigh  at  two  years  old 
nearly  double  or  treble  the  usual  weight  of  other  sorts 
of  hogs  of  that  age.  As  large  breeds  pay  the  farmer 
the  best  in  many  cases,  such  a  breed  deserves  to  be 
attended  to. 

"Among  the  smaller  breeds  of  these  animals  there 
is  much  variety . 

"The  Chinese  breed  is  distinguished  by  the  neck 
being  thick,  the  body  very  close,  compact,  and  well 
formed,  the  legs  very  short  and  the  size  small;  the 
flesh  delicate;  the  color  various,  as  white,  brown, 
black,  and  tawny.  This  breed  is  particularly  dis- 
posed to  fatten  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  the  most  adapted  for  being  used  as  pork, 
but  is  much  too  small  for  being  cured  as  bacon. 


"Another  breed  of  the  small  kind  of  hogs  is  met 
with  in  many  districts,  it  is  of  a  white  color,  thick 
compact,  and  well  made  in  the  body;  short  in  the  leg; 
ihe  head  and  neck  well  formed,  and  the  ears  slouch- 
inc  a  little  downwards.  It  is  well  disposed  to  fatten 
and  perfectly  hardy. 

"'Ihe  swing-tailed  breed,  is  an  useful  sort  of  the 
smaller  kind  of  hogs,  being  hardy  in  its  nature  and 
of  considerable  weight  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

"Some  farmers  prefer  mixed  breeds,  as  being  more 
beneficial,  than  either  the  large  or  small  perfect  breeds. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  Berkshire,  with  a  cross 
of  the  Chinese,  has  been  found  a  very  profitable  sort, 
as  being  capable  (if  feeding  to  a  considerable  weight, 
with  a  moderate  portion  of  food.  A  sort  kept  by  Mr. 
Western  in  Essex  is  likewise  found  valuable. 

"In  order  to  have  hogs  of  the  most  perfect  kinds 
the  same  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  breeding  of 
them  as  in  other  sorts  of  animals,  by  selecting  the 
most  perfect  and  best  formed  males  and  females  of 
the  several  l:.reeds,  and  carefully  raising  the  stock 
from  ihem.  Those  intended  to  be  kept  as  sows  and 
boars  should  be  constantly  well  fed  from  the  first,  as 
when  they  are  pinched  for  food  they  are  never  so  fine 
or  healthy  afterwards. 

"The  breeds  of  hogs,  like  those  of  other  animals, 
should  be  provided  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
keep.  Where  it  is  abundant,  or  cultivated  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  raising  of  pigs,  the  large  breeds 
will  mostly  be  found  the  most  advantageous,  and  the 
difference  in  the  proportions  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  profitable  weight  is  said  by  some  to  be  al- 
ways the  least  in  the  largest  sized  animals. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  management 
of  swine,  both  in  the  view  of  economy  in  the  labor  of 
their  attendance  and  the  raising  of  a  large  proportion 
of  manure  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  hogs,  to 
have  convenient  sties  or  piggeries.  The  method  of 
constructing  them  with  their  relative  advantages  are 
of  singular  importance.  To  annex  a  certain  space  of 
grass  or  artificial  grasses,  in  divisions,  into  which  the 
hogs  may  be  let  at  pleasure,  is  an  additional  of  ad- 
mirable use  if  the  spot  permit  it.  Those  who  do  not 
posses  a  convenient  pig  apparatus  can  have  but  little 
idea  of  the  great  use  of  it  in  making  manure.  This 
alone  becomes  an  object  that  would  justify  any  good 
farmer  in  going  to  a  certain  expense  for  attaining  so 
profitable  a  part  of  what  ought  to  be  his  farm-yard 
system.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  farmeries  in  the  king- 
dom it  is  lamentable  to  see  so  many  parts  of  a  right 
piggery  scattered  and  unconnected,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  convenience,  increase  labor,  and  pre- 
vent the  making  of  dung.  A  great  mistake  seems  to 
have  been  committed  by  fanners  in  the  management 
of  hogs,  from  the  supposition  that  they  can  only  be 
kept  with  profit  in  so  far  as  they  may  consume  the 
materials  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  There 
cannot  however,  be  any  doubt  but  that  swine  will  pay 
for  their  keep  as  well  as  any  other  sort  of  live  stock, 
where  a  judicious  system  of  cultivating  crops  pur- 
posely for  them  is  pursued. 

"Swine  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases;  but 
few  of  them  have  been  sufficiently  investigated  to 
ascertain  the  proper  means  of  cure.  Much  exposure 
to  cold  is  liable  to  bring  on  affections  of  the  lungs,  by 
which  the  animals  gradually  decline,  and  waste  in 
the  flesh,  having  a  frequent  husky,  dry  sort  of  a  cough. 
Warmth,  with  good  keep  of  the  less  dry  and  heating 
kinds,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  advantageous  method 
of  removing  such  complaints." 

It  will  not  be  expedient  at  present  to  make  further 
extracts  from  this  valuable  work;  but  it  may  be  well 
to  say  to  those  who  have  tracts  of  land,  (and  there  are 
many  who  have  such  who  never  dreamed  of  improving 
them  in  the  manner  designed  to  be  most  profitable  by 
their  Creator,)  thai  they  must  have  recourse  to  books 
to  improve  them  to  advantage,  both  in  their  cultiva- 
tion and  simple  architectural  fitness  for  swine  raising. 
It  is  a  serious  fact  that  many  farmers  are  raising  pork 
and   bacon  for  sale  who  should   never  raise  a  pound 


beyond  their  domestic  consumption;  while  others,  with 
tracts  of  land  adapted  to  their  profitable  production, 
are  forcing  nature  in  the  cultivaiion  of  some  preca- 
rious crop,  which,  in  a  term  of  years,  will  produce 
debt  instead  of  profit.  Instance  a  farm  with  a  portion 
of  rich  bottom,  uncertain  in  wheat  or  any  small  grain 
crop,  but  highly  productive  in  a  variety  of  vegetables, 
calculated  to  sustain  a  piggery. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  and  the  author 
of  the  F.triner's  Companion  (Mr.  Dickson)  well  coin- 
cide in  their  opinion  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  hotrs. 
For  fear  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  editor  have 
already  been  forgotten, — fur  repetition, as  well  as  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  will  altogether 
be  hardly  enough  to  stimulate  thp  doubting,  delaying 
and  infidel  farmer, — we  will  briefly  recapitulate  some 
of  his  facts  and  arguinenls. 

"While  the  hog  contributes  more  to  the  larder  than 
any  other  animal,  and  is  indeed  the  most  profitable  of 
all  stock  when  judiciously  managed,  it  is  the  most 
neglected  of  all.  If  a  good  breed  be  obtained,  it  is 
soon  allowed  'to  run  out'  by  inattention  and  bad  selec- 
tion from  the  same  breed.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  any  bree*  of  animals,  however  good  origi- 
nally, if  the  best  and  finest  formed  are  nut  selected  as 
breeders,  will  soon  degenerate.  The  most  general 
fault  is  the  carelessness  of  obtaining  good  breeds." — 
"In  1828  the  editor  obtained  from  New  York  some 
fine  pigs,  and  desired  to  let  some  one  have  them  who 
would  attend  to  them;  but  he  could  find  no  one  who 
would  pay  their  expenses  and  take  them,  although  all 
confessed  they  were  every  way  superior  to  any  breed 
amongst  us.  Having  no  means  of  keeping  them  our- 
selves, we  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  a  man  for 
killing,  and  he  willingly  paid  us  more  than  they  cost 
us,  even  to  make  pork  of." 

Should  we  not  be  ready  to  cry  out,  O  shame,  shame 
to  us  farmers,  for  suffering  such  murder,  for  permit- 
ting such  an  opportunity  to  escape  for  improving  our 
hogs!  But  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  editor  will 
persevere  in  further  attempts,  and  inform  his  friends 
when  successful. 

"Many  persons  suppose  that  one  breed  of  hogs  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  therefore  pay  no  attention  to 
the  matter."  This  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence,  hap- 
pening some  twenty  years  since.  Seeing  one  of  my 
neighbors  with  a  most  degenerate  breed,  I  begged  him 
to  accept  of  a  young  boar.  He  thanked  me  kindly, 
but  observed  that  "he  reckoned  that  his  hogs  were  as 
good  as  mine."  One  of  his  sons  being  in  company, 
observed  that  he  would  accept  the  offer  with  plea- 
sure. But  the  old  gentleman, — whose  faith  was  in- 
finitely stronger  in  more  important  matters  than  in 
stock  improvement, — defended  his  breed  of  hogs  from 
all  imputations,  and  looked  upon  his  son  as  rather  an 
intruder  on  common  sense  matters.  However,  the 
pig  was  sent  for,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  old 
man  ingenuously  acknowledged  his  error. 

I  have  already  lived  long  enough,  sir,  to  witness 
prejudice  after  prejudice  dismissed,  by  a  succeeding 
generation  in  the  employmen's  of  agriculture;  but 
there  is  a  wide,  wide  field  for  improvement  still,  and 
when  talents  come  to  be  employed  as  faithfully,  zea- 
lously, and  industriously,  1  would  have  said  ambiti- 
ously, if  the  term  could  well  apply  to  so  ennobling 
and  virtuous  a  pursuit,  as  they  have  been  to  perfect 
the  professions  springing  out  of  the  vices  of  mankind, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  agriculture  be  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  reason  and  wisdom — the  ex- 
tremes of  opinion  and  prejudice  will  be  cast  away — 
simple  truth  will  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  Iruth — the 
earth  will  perform  its  functions  under  the  guidance  of 
better  experience  and  enlightened  philosophy — its 
animals  all  occupying  their  proper  places,  under  the 
control  of  the  improved  reason  of  man;  repaying  by 
their  improvement  his  attpniion  to  their  wants  and 
comforts,  who  finally  surrender  their  all  to  his  mercy 
and  convenience.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  forgotten 
myself.  The  hogs  of  this  old  gentleman  were  just 
such  as  you  go  on  to  describe,  eating  more  corn  than 
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llieir  carcassi's  would  sell  lor,  wliili'  others  renuireil 
no  more  IVoiiiiig  in  ihe  suiiiiiier  than  a  good  pasture 
would  afford,  and  not  more  llian  a  forlniglu's  ieeding 
with  corn  to  make  iliem  cut  tlirrc  inches  on  the  ribs. 
Again  we  have  seen  hogs  that  would  only  atiain  lo  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  in  twelve  months,  and  ulhers 
that  would  weigh  200  and  300  pounds  in  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  keeping.  Again,  we  have 
seen  hogs,  whose  long  faces,  long  legs,  long  ears, 
and  long  bo-ies,  weighed  as  much  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  carcase;  and  others,  whose  olTals  were  exceed- 
ingly small;  and  the  former  would  consume  three 
times  as  much  corn  in  preparing  for  the  knife.  And 
now.  says  the  editor,  alter  enumeraling  a  number  of 
im|iorlant  qualilies  to  enhance  ihe  value  of  improved 
breeds,  is  there  not  a  very  great  difference  in  their 
value?  We  say,  from  experience,  yes,  in  this  quarter 
of  cur  country,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the 
zeal  of  the  editor,  which  might  be  supposed  lo  be  theo- 
retical, we  propose  to  shew,  by  facts,  that  he  is  sub 
slantially  and  materially  in  the  right,  sometimes  even 
under  the  truth.  He  ne.\t  alludes  to  the  hogs  of  Rlr. 
Carnilz,  a  cr<jss  of  the  China  breed  on  the  Chester 
County  Hog,  weighing  at  a  twelve  month,  more  or 
less,  from  iOO  to  2j0  pounds,  and  doubts  whether 
they  are  not  perhaps  superior  to  the  Bedford  breed  so 
called,  and  winds  up  with  an  earnest  suiicitalion  fur 
useful  information  on  the  subject.  The  liberty  is  taken 
of  referring  the  readers  (and  it  is  feared  there  are  too 
many  careless  ones,)  of  the  American  Farmer,  back 
again  to  No.  27  of  the  present  volume,  fur  one  of  the 
most  encouraging,  e.\ciiing  and  slimulating  papers  it 
has  ever  presented  agriculturists  on  that  subject. 

I  had  intended  to  have  added  other  reflections  to 
this  introduction,  but  it  may  be  very  readily  conceived 
how  difficult  it  is  to  proceed  with  any  ordinary  mat- 
ter, however  interesting  and  useful,  while  the  imagi- 
nation is  bunhened  with  doubts  and  fears  for  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  our  beloved  country,  not  knowing 
how  soon  our  peacelul  aoricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
pleasure  of  devoting  a  leisure  hour  to  a  little  scrib- 
bling about  them,  may  be  disturbed  by  the  horrid  din 
of  war.  But  hoping  for  the  best,  and  intending  for 
the  best,  while  doing  our  duty,  we  will  endeavor  to 
collect  our  thoughts  and  facts  as  speedily  as  practica- 
ble,to  report  to  you  the  weight  of  our  pigs, and  theevi- 
dence  in  favor  of  the  Parkinsons,  &.C.  &c.,by  some  of 
our  successful  and  intelligent  neighbors  who  are  well 
known  for  their  general  progress  in  agriculture. 

Respectfully,  R.K.  M, 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
FENCES. 

The  making  and  keeping  in  repair  the  necessary 
fences  upon  a  farm  is  not  only  of  vital  interest  to  the 
farmer,  but  nex\  to  the  purchase  of  his  lands  involves 
in  many  seoiions  a  heavy  portion  of  his  capital. 

From  the  impoitance  of  the  subject,  much  has  been 
written  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  method  of 
enclosing  farming  lands.  As  yet  no  one  has  been 
able  lo  discover  an  effectual  mode  of  doing  this 
which  can  be  applied  in  all  cases  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  equal  advantage.  Stone  fences,  where 
the  materials  abound  upon  the  surface,  is  undoubtedly 
the  cheapest  for  time,  because  it  is  the  most  durable; 
but  stone  fences  have  their  inconveniences,  as  they 
harbor  many  small  animals,  which  in  some  seasons 
multiply  to  that  extent  as  to  le  very  destructive  to 
crops.  But  there  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  fine  farm- 
ing lands,  now  under  cultivation  in  this  or  other  coun- 
tries, where  slone  can,  at  any  reasonable  expense,  be 
procured.  In  the  primitive  formations, stones  may  be 
procured  more  g.  nerally  than  in  the  secondary,  as  they 
abound  in  mountains,  at  the  base  of  which  fragments 
of  broken  rocks  may  be  found  to  any  amount.  "These 
fragments,  w^hen  laid  in  a  wall,  are  nnt  so  apt  to  tum- 
ble down  as  boulders  whicR  are  gathered  free  from 


the  surface.  In  most  of  the  great  secondary  formation  | 
which  covers  western  New  York,  most  of  Ohio,  In 
diana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  stone  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  may  be  found  near  the  surface;  these,  when 
the  present  growth  of  limber  shall  have  disappeaired, 
will  be  lound  as  invaluable  as  they  are  inexhaustjble; 
but  from  the  unilormiiy  of  surface,  the  quarrying  of 
them  will  be  attended  with  more  inconvenience  than 
where  the  country  is  more  mountainous.  In  much  of 
the  above  space  of  couiilry,  necessity  has  not  as  yet 
driven  farmers  lo  adopt  this  mode  of  fencing. 

Most  of  the  fencing  in  the  above  ineniioned  ciiun- 
Iry  is  done  with  rails  split  from  forest  trees,  and  made 
either  into  ciooked,  post  and  rail,  or  slake  fence. 

The  winter  months  are  not  only  the  proper  lime  for 
felling  limber  for  rails,  but  from  the  routine  of  business 
upon  the  farm,  seems  lo  be  the  most  favorable  season 
for  making  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  repairing 
fences  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  In  preparing  the  materials  lor  fencing,  re- 
ference should  be  had  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fence  is  lo  be  built.  The  first  fence  generally,  where 
new  land  is  cleared,  is  the  common  crooked  rail  fence. 
Circumstances  favor  the  making  of  this  as  the  first. 
Tliere  is  but  few  districts  in  which  there  is  not  an 
immense  quantity  of  timber  to  be  burned  in  clearing 
new  lands;  therefore,  the  extra  quantity  required  in 
making  crooked  fence  is  no  objection  to  it.  Beside 
these,  land,  where  fences  are  to  be  made,  are  full  of 
stumps,  which  would  require  much  labor  lo  remove 
;hem,  otherwise  they  would  disturb  the  direction  of 
the  fence;  but  byslighlvariations  in  the  positions  of  the 
different  lengths,  most  of  these  may  be  avoided  in 
making  crooked  fence.  As  this  kind  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  more  common  fence  in  our  new 
countries,  pains  should  be  taken  by  every  farmer  to 
commence  with  an  uniformity  in  length  of  the  rails. 
Twelve  and  fourteen  feet  are  the  more  common 
lengths  to  which  rails  are  designed  to  be  cut,  but 
through  carelessness  of  workmen,  they  may  be  found 
ofalUhe  intermediate  lengths.  This  inequality  is 
found  a  great  inconvenience  when  fences  require  to  be 
repaired,  therefore  the  length  to  be  used  upon  a  farm 
should  be  established  and  never  departed  from. 

Next  lo  the  crooked  fence,  post  and  rail,  or  staked 
fence,  are  introduced,  either  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
better  calculated  as  second  fences  than  the  pioneer  or 
crooked  fence. 

For  front  fences  there  is  more  neatness  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  post  and  rail  than  those  made  with  stakes, 
but  for  cross  and  rear,  s'ake  fences  are  altogether  more 
economical.  The  quantity  of  limber  lijr  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fences  does  not  differ  materially,  but  for 
the  former  a  superior  quality  is  required,  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  use  of  old  rails  than  when 
stakes  are  used,  the  ground  occupied  by  either  being 
the  same. 

In  making  stake  fence,  the  timber  for  stakes  should 
be  cut  seven  feel  and  a  half  long,  and  split  lo  abuui 
the  size  of  common  rails;  they  should  be  sel  in  the 
ground  about  eighteen  inches,and  each  pair  of  sufficient 
distance  the  one  from  the  other  to  admit  a  rail  between 
them.  When  the  slakes  are  thus  placed,  a  slone  of 
sufficient  size  to  raise  the  lower  rail  trom  the  ground 
should  be  placed  between  them,  on  which  to  place  the 
bottom  rail,  and  proceed  to  fill  up  by  placing  the  ends 
of  the  two  adjoining  lengths  of  rails  alternately. 

After  the  fence  is  about  four  rails  high,  a  hole  should 
be  bored  through  the  two  slakes  with  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  augur,  and  a  pin  of  good  oak,  or  some  other 
durable  wood,  drove  through  it,  and  the  smaller  end 
made  fast  by  wedging.  This  pin  should  be  placed 
so  high  that,  as  the  slakes  at  the  top  of  the  ground 
will  first  fail,  their  length  will  be  sufficient  lo  allow 
them  to  be  reset;  and  the  lower  hole  bored  in  theiti 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ground  as  will 
prevent  its  being  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  second 
setting. 

There  should  be  two  of  these  pins  put  through  the 
stakes;  the  upper  one  only  calculated   to  support  the 


two  ends  of  the  upjjer  rails,  w  liich  may  be  raised  a 
little  above  the  other,  and  thus  a  fence,  with  six  rails, 
may  be  made  the  height  of  seven  when  allowed  to 
rest  upon  each  other.  Such  fence  requires  less  labor 
for  making  than  post  and  rail,  by  about  the  amount 
required  to  hole  the  post  and  sharpen  the  rails — ia 
equally  as  durable  as  post  and  rail,  and  not  more  liabla 
lo  be  blown  down  by  high  winds. 


(From  the   Farmer's  Reporter.) 

FEEDING  CATTLE. 

We  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  history  and  differ- 
ent breeds  of  cattle,  for  the  present,  in  order  to  give 
room,  in  this  number,  for  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  feeding,  or  foddering,  as  the  season  has  now 
commenced,  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed 
stock  with  hay,  or  other  prepared  food.  Ill  our  selec- 
tions on  this  subject,  we  have  consulted  authors  who 
have  had  experience  in  raising  cattle. 

"Cattle  well  summered,"  says  Mr.  Lisle, "are  Aay 
wintered,  that  is  to  say,  cattle  going  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  high  condition  will  preserve  a  good  plight 
throughout  the  winter;  whereas,  such  as  have  been 
fed  upon  short  commons  during  the  summer,  and  go 
lo  hay  or  straw  in  a  weak  condition,  are  liable  to  be- 
come worse  or  even  to  drop  off,  in  the  winter,  parti- 
cularly if  it  be  unfavorable. 

"Every  farm-yard,  where  any  considerable  Block  is 
kept,  should  be  furnished  with  a  shed  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  shelter  the  stock,  under  which  should 
be  placed  a  rack  into  which  all  the  fodder  should  be 
put." 

"Dr.  Deane  observes,  that  neat  cattle  and  horses 
should  not  have  so  much  laid  before  them  at  once,  as 
will  quite  serve  to  fill  them.  The  hay  they  have 
breathed  on  much,  they  will  not  eat  up  clean,  unless 
when  they  are  very  hungry.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
fodder  them  four  times  a  day,  at  proper  intervals." 

Let  your  cattle,  if  stabled,  have  "fresh  air  let  in 
upon  their  food,  when  it  is  too  cold  and  stormy  to 
have  the  windows  open.  What  one  sort  of  cattle 
leave,  should  be  thrown  lo  another  sort.  It  is  known 
to  farmers,  that  what  cattle  leave  in  the  barn,  they 
will  eat  abroad  in  the  open  air,  and  most  freely  when 
it  IS  laid  on  the  clean  sward  or  snow.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  poorest  straw  should  be  given  them  in  this 
way.  What  is  left,  will  increase  the  manure  in  the 
yard." 

Sir  John  St.  Clair  says,  "straw  given  to  stock, 
should  be  made  use  of  as  soon  after  it  is  threshed  as 
possible;  for  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  becomes  either  musty  or  loo  dry;  and  in  that 
state,  cattle  neither  relish  nor  thrive  on  it  so  well.  If 
it  must  be  kept  a  length  of  time  for  fodder,  it  should 
be  bound  in  trusses  (sheaves)  in  which  stale  it  is 
easier  moved,  lies  in  less  room,  and  retain  its  strength 
and  flavor  longer  than  when  loose;  or  it  may  be  se- 
cured in  a  slack  properly  built,  and  trodden  down  and 
covered."  Wheat  or  rye  straw,  cut  fine,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  corn  meal  or  mashed  potatoes,  is  excel- 
lent food  for  feeding  cows  or  working  cattle. 

Judge  Peters,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  1S27.  says:  "Cut  or  chaff  your 
hay,  straw,  corn  lops  or  blades,  or  even  your  stalks, 
with  a  straw  cutter,  and  you  will  save  a  great  pro- 
portion, which  is  otherwise  wasted,  or  passes  through 
the  animal  without  contributing  lo  its  nourishment. 
One  bushel  of  chaffed  hay  at  a  mess,  given  in  a  trough 
three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  sufficient  for  an 
ox  or  cow;  a  bushel  of  chaffed  hay,  lightly  pressed, 
weighs  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  pounds.  A  beast 
thrives  more  on  fifteen  pounds  thus  given,  than  on 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  jiounds,  as  commonly  ex- 
pended, including  waste,  in  the  usual  mode  of  feeding. 
Salt  your  clover  and  other  coarse  hay;  but  over  salt- 
ing diminishes  the  nutriment.  More  than  a  peck  to 
a  ton  is  superfluous;  half  that  quantity  is  often  suf- 
ficient. If  hay  be  salted  by  using  salt  in  subslaace, 
it  should   be  done  at  the  time  ii  is  deposited  in  the 
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mow.  Damaged  or  poor  hay  may  be  much  improved 
and  rendered  palatable  by  sprinkling  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  water.  Straw  may  also  be  made 
equal,  at  least,  to  pour  hay,  managed  in  this  way." 

Dr.  Deane  observes,  that  "we  should  take  care  not 
to  begin  to  fodder  till  it  is  really  necessary;  because 
cattle" that  fodder  will  not  graze  so  diligently.  When 
it  is  once  begun,  cattle  will  expect  it,  and  it  must  be 
continued.  When  we  first  begin,  we  should  fodder 
early  in  the  morning  only;  for  at  that  lime  of  the  day 
the  frost  is  usually  on  the  grass,  so  that  cattle  will 
not  graze. — The  poorest  fodder  should  be  dealt  out 
first.  The  husks  and  stalks  of  Indian  corn  are  suita- 
ble for  this  season." 

Straw  and  the  worst  hay  should  be  reserved  to  give 
them  in  the  coldest  weather;  fur  it  is  then  that  they 
have  the  keenest  appetites.  Regularity  with  regard 
to  feeding  cattle,  is  of  more  consequence  than  super- 
ficial thinke.s,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, can  possibly  imagine. 

If  cattle  miss  their  customary  meals,  they  will  fret 
away  more  flesh  in  an  hour  than  can  be  put  on  again 
in  a  week.  Feeding  cattle  is  like  rowing  a  boat 
against  a  current;  if  you  miss  a  stroke  or  two,  you 
not  only  cease  to  advance,  but  are  driven  backwards. 

Prices  Current  in  JVctu  Fork,  January  :G. 

Betswax,  yellow,  18  o  20.    Cotlon,  New  Orleans,  .11 

«  IS;  Upland,  .10  a  .IH;  Alabama,  .10^  a  .laj.   Cotlon 

Bogging:,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .13  n  .  MJ.    Flax, 

American,  7.  a. 8.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a ; 

rough,  14.00  a .    Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.00 o- ; 

Canal,  6.00  a  6.31;  Bait.   How'd  st.  6.12  a  — — ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6.68  a ;  country,  5.75  o  5.81;  Alexand'a, 

6.12  a  6.3T;  Fredricks'g,  uncertain;  Peters'g,  new, 
5.15  a  5.81;  Rye  flour,  4.00  a  4.12;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  o ,  perhhd.  11.60  o  11.15.    Grain,  Wheat, 

North,  1.19  a ;  Vir.  1.15  a ;  Rye,  North,  .88  a 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .13  o  .15;  Barley,  .—  a  15; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .42  a  46;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.15;  prime,  5.25  a  5.15;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   IS. 00  a  14.25,  prime,  11.25  o 

11.15;  Lard,  14.  a  .9. 


A  FINE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 
The  Subscriber  is  authorized  to  sell  a  fine  Jack  of  the 
breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  and  Rotal  Gift,  about 
six  years  old;  a  very  powerful  animal,  a  sure  foal  get- 
ter, very  gentle  and  easily  managed.     Price  §200. 
Apply  to  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


WHITE  TURKEYS. 

The  Subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
Milk  White  Turkeys,  so  much  sought  after  for  their 
picturesque  effect  in  parterres  and  lawns.  Price,  )^4  a 
pair.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


GRAPEVINE  CUTTINGS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  received  and  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  quantity  of 
cuttings  of  the  CUNNINGHAM  AND  WOODSON 
GRAPES.  An  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  these 
grapes,  both  for  the  table  and  wine,  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Farmer,  vol.  xiv.  No.  33,  October  26. — 
The  price  of  these  cuttings  is  8  cents  each. 

Also  will  be  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  quanti- 
ty of  Norton's  seedling  grape  cuttings.  These  grapes 
are  said  to  be  very  superior  to  most  native  grapes. — 
Price  6  cents  each. 

Also  a  quantity  of  rooted  Vines  of  the  SCUPPER- 
NONG  GRAPE  from  North  Carolina.  The  character 
of  the  Scuppernong  Grape  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Price,  for  two  year  old  vines  314  cents 
each,  one  year  old  25  cents. 


SPLENDID  PEONIES. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  few  of  the  POPPY  FLOWER- 
ING TKEE  P.T.O.NY,  (Paeony  arbcrea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Paiony  arborca.)  To  ex- 
perienced Horists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  pceony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  flowers.'  " — Prince's  Trea- 
tise on  Horticulture.  Of  the  poppy  flowering  pseony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
arc  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  pa;oiiy,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  J5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  pseony  $-60  each. 
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BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  §1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store.     Price,  124  eenta  each;  $1.25  per  dozen;  or  «S 
per  hundred.  L  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  off'er  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  11  inch  box  at  $21.  14  inch 
at  $45.  16  inch  at  pb.  20  inch  at  $15.  The  small- 
est (price  $i1)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  ol 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 

Sinclair  &.  Moobe,  Bait.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  ca-:i  be  furnislicd  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  $20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $1.50,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  at  No.  36  West  Pratt  Street, 
has  just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Samuel  Ault,  whose  seeds  have  been  so 
highly  estimated  by  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and 
which  he  feels  a  confidence  in  recommending  to  his 
customers,  whose  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  public  has  been  informed  from  another  source, 
that  1  have  parted  with  some  of  my  late  workmen  in 
my  manufacturing  establishment;  and  while  I  acknow- 
ledge this  fact,  1  would  also  inform  the  public,  that 
their  places  have  been  filled  wilh  equally  laithful  and 
experienced  workmen,  who  are  fully  competent  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  my  shop;  and  ray  customers  may  de- 
pend on  my  continued  exertions  to  do  them  justice  in 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  to  afford  my  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  they 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Jan.  ia. 


Baltimore  Market. — Business  continues  excessive- 
ly dull  in  all  articles  of  produce.  With  the  esceplion 
of  small  quantities  for  immediate  consumption,  there 
are  no  sales  of  flour,  and  very  few  of  gi  ain  of  any 
kind.  We  do  not  alter  our  quotation  of  any  thing,  as 
there  is  no  change,  except  in  articles  in  which  there  is 
nothing  doing,  and  of  course  the  prices  of  such  are 
nominal.  Howard  street  flour  continues  to  be  stored 
by  the  millers;  the  dealers  refusing  now  to  pay  J5.50. 

Tobacco — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do- 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  s.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,suitablefor  segars,  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a 20.00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  2  hhds.  Md.j  and  1 
hhds.  Ohio— total  9  hhds. 

Flocr — best  white  wheal  family, $6. IS  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5. 624  a ;  city    mills,  5.50  a  ; 

city  mills  extra  6.624  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl  3.60; — 

Grain, bestred  wheat,  1.10al.l4;    white  dol.l6o  1.20; 

— Corn,  white,  62  a  63,  yellow,  62  n  63; Rte,  12  a  IS 

—Oats,  40  a  41.— Beans,  15  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seee  — —  a Timothy,  --  a Or- 
chard  Grass  2.00  0  2.26 Tall  Meadow  OalGrass 

2.00o2.50 — Herd's,  75  n  874-Lucerne  —  o  374  lb.— 
Barlet,-FlaxseelI.60  al.62-CoTTON.Va.l0  a  12-Lou. 
12  a  14-Alab.  10<i.l24— Tenn.  10«.12;N.Car.l0n.I2; 
Upland  10al24-WiiisKET,  hhds.  1st  p.29o— ;  in  bbls, 

32  n  • — Wool,  W'osAti/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 

33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20a 
22;  half  do.  18  n  I'O;  quarter  do  16  a  18;  common,  I60  18 
Hemp, Russia, ton, «; 206  ii2f7.  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
0  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  8c. — Feathers,  STn  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  ilO  n  6.00,  ground,  1 .60  a  —     bbl. 

lron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. -Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  o6.26— 
Oak  wood.  4.00  o4. 50;  Hickory, 6  50n6.00;  Pine,  2.26. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  February.  8,  \t 


American  Wine  and  Grapes. — We  have  tlie 
pleasure  of  preseiilino;  our  readers,  in  tlie  present 
number,  with  the  lirst  part  ol'  an  essay  on  making 
wine,  by  Mr.  Ilcrbeniont.  Tlie  second  and  conclud- 
ing part  will  be  given  next  week.  This  little  trea- 
tise will  be  invaluable  to  vigncrons,  and  to  persons 
about  entering  upon  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  we 
bespeak  for  it  an  universal  reading  and  entire  confi- 
dence. For  ourselves  we  consider  it  very  far  supe- 
rior to  any  treatise  e.xtant,  becauee  it  is  so  brief,  and 
withal  so  plain,  that  any  person  may  follow  its  direc- 
tions without  diliiculty.  Mr.  Herbeniont  has  been 
able  in  this  short  es.say  to  concentrate  all  necessary 
information  on  the  subject;  and  being  a  practical  vig- 
neron,  and  the  results  of  his  practice  being  very  liir 
superior  to  any  ever  before  accomplished  in  this 
country,  every  word  of  the  essay  is  entitled  to  the 
most  unlimited  confidence.  We  may  add  another 
recommendation  to  this  essay: — It  is  the  result  of 
patriotism  exclusively, — unbiassed  by  the  ambition 
of  literary  fame  and  uninfluenced  by  the  prospect  of 
pecuniary  reward.  As  to  the  result  of  the  process 
detailed  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  for  we  have  often 
put  it  to  the  lest  in  drinking  the  wine  produced  by  it. 
We  have  also  very  often  treated  our  friends, — those 
who  are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of 
wine, — all  of  whom  have  concurred  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  excellent,  and  for  some  purposes 
very  far  superior  to  imported  wines.  It  being  the  un- 
adulterated juice  of  the  grape,  it  is  not  of  course  as 
strong  as  the  brandied  wines  imported;  but  then  this 
objection,  if  it  be  one,  can  be  very  readily  and  cheap- 
ly obviated  by  the  addition  of  brandy  by  the  con- 
sumer. We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Herbemont's 
modesty  has  deprived  his  essay  in  a  measure,  of  an 
important  advantage.  He  might  very  easily  have 
shown  that  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  must  is  in  fact 
no  adulteration  of  the  juice;  because  saccharine  mat- 
ter being  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  wine, 
the  addition  of  it  when  known  to  be  deficient  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavorable  seasons,  is  merely  supplying 
an  element  by  artificial  means  that  would  have  been 
supplied  by  nature  in  more  favorable  circumstances. 
What  difference  can  it  make,  whether  we  supply  su- 
gar by  a  judicious  selection  of  a  site  for  the  vineyard, 
or,  if  that  v^'ere  in  our  power,  by  securing  a  greater 
degree  of  Sunshine  and  obviating  the  effects  of  long 
continued  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  at  and  just  pre- 
ceding the  vintage,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  power 
to  supply  it  by  these  means,  by  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary saccharine  matter  from  another  plant,  which 
more  certainly  yields  it  and  adding  it  to  the  must? 
The  addition  of  sugar,  therefore,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed an  adullerationof  the  juice  of  the  grape,  any  more 
than  availing  of  any  other  favorable  circumstance 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  qualities  of  the  grape  can  be 
60  considered.  Let  us  here  be  understood: — The  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  the  unfermented  must,  to  bring  it 
to  a  due  degree  of  strength,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  resort  to  this  article  to  sioeeten  and  render 
palatable  to  undisciplined  tastes  the  poor  and  sour 
wines  produced  from  grapes  incapable  of  making  wine 
of  themselves  under  any  circumstances.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  brandy  must  also  be  added  generally,  and 
the  article  produced  by  this  process  is  not  wine,  nei- 
ther is  it  cordial,  (the  mixture  being  unworthy  of 
even  such  a  name,)  nor  can  it  be  drank  by  any  one  as 
wine— it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  poor  attempt 
at  artificial  wine,  with  so  much  of  which  our  coun- 
try is  inundated,  and  no  way  superior  to  the  logwood 
port  and  claret  so  cheaply  obtainable  in  our  shops.  We 
do  not  feel  competent  to  render  justice  to  this  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Herbemont;  but  having  bestowed  much 
attention  to  ihe  subject,  and  carefully  ascertained  the' 
elements  of  good  wine,  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  of 
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the  propriety  of  perfecting  the  juice,  when  deficient, 
in  this  way.  If  all  European  vignerons  were  to  re- 
sort to  this  process,  the  grades  of  imported  wines 
would  be  reduced  to  as  regular  standards  as  toi  quali- 
ty, as  brandy,  gin,  &.c.  now  are.  This  practice  Ijhere- 
I'ore  of  Mr.  Herbemont  is  actually  an  improvement  on 
the  European  practice,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
considered  an  adulterative  process. 

We  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Herbemont,  that  we  shall  immediately  put  it  to  J)ress 
in  a  compact  pamphlet  form,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  persons  desirous  of  correct  information  on 
this  subject.  In  this  form  it  will  be  very  convenient- 
ly transmissible  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  union  and 
llie  postage  will  not  be  more  than  six  cents. 

EXHIBITION  OF  STOCK— SHEEP,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith:  February  '>,  1S33. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  liberal  and  free  spirit 
of  an  "Eastern  Shore  Farmer,"  as  published  in  your 
last  number,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  our  Exhibi- 
tions of  Cattle  Shows,  and  although  he  only  calls  in 
aid  of  his  proposition,  a  celebrated  breeder  of  stock 
in  Virginia,  yet  I  feel  well  assured  he  did  not  mean 
to  exclude  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  renovate 
"the  dying  embers  of  Agriculture"  in  our  state;  but  I 
have  no  flock  of  sheep,  yet  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
improvement  of  cattle,  and  I  hope  ihey  may  be  admit- 
ted in  the  proposal  of  your  correspondent.  If  such  an 
addition  is  adopted,  I  promise  not  only  to  subscribe  to 
the  sweepstakes,  but  to  produce  some  stock,  that  will 
at  least  be  worthy  of  inspection. 

1  am  of  opinion  a  spring  exhibition  will  be  prefera- 
ble to  the  fall,  (say  early  in  May)  being  in  general 
the  most  pleasant  season  for  such  an  object, — this 
however  for  consideration. 

I  understand  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  on  hand  several  pieces  of  plate 
unawarded  at  former  exhibitions;  would  it  be  asking 
too  much  of  the  Trustees  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  offering  said  plate  as  prizes  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  proper  judges,  for  aiiy  description  of  ani- 
mals which  may  be  deemed  worthy  thereof? 

A  Baltimore  County  Farmer. 

[We  like  the  spirit  of  the  above  communication  ex- 
ceedingly, and  hope  our  respected  correspondent,  "An 
Eastern  Shore  Farmer,"  will  accept  the  amendment 
proposed  to  his  proposition.  Let  us  have  a  general 
sweepstakes,  for  all  kinds  of  slock,  useful  in  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture.  We  feel  persuaded  that  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  can  be  got  up,  allogethersuperior 
to  any  heretofore  known  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  would  not  be  considered  as  meddling  imperti- 
nently, and  therefore  request  our  correspondents  to 
consider  these  remarks  as  ihe  mere  suggestions  of  a 
looker  on.  We  would  suggest  that  all  persons,  whe- 
ther of  this  or  any  other  state,  be  admitted  as  subscri- 
bers and  competitors;  and  that  they  be  permitted  to 
bring  forward  any  animal  they  may  think  proper, 
whether  cattle,  swine,  horses,  sheep,  asses,  or  mules. 
But  to  prevent  any  difficulty  in  the  awards,  let  there 
be  a  sweepstakes  for  each  distinct  kind;  one  for  cattle, 
one  for  horses,  one  for  sheep,  &c.;  thus  each  individual 
would  be  able  to  enter  for  the  particular  sweepstakes 
to  which  the  animals  he  intended  to  exhibit  might  ap- 
propriately belong.  The  arrangement  miglit^be  ef- 
fected without  any  great  trouble.  All  persons  wish- 
ing to  subscribe,  might  send  their  names  to  us,  to  be 
entered  on  the  list  for  such  of  the  sweepstakes  as 
they  might  designate;  and  we  would  give  due  notice 
of  the  number  of  subscribers,  and  if  it  should  appear 
that  a  sufficient  number  had  entered,  the  subscribers 
would  attend  with  their  animals,  appoint  a  committee 
of  discreet  practical  men  as  judges,  and  put  the  sub- 
scription money  into  their  hands,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
owners  of  the  best  animals.  There  would  be  little 
trouble  in  all  this,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  most  impor- 
tant impetus  would  be  given  by  it  to  this  branch  of 
rural  husbandry. 


We  like  the  suggestion,  by  a  "Baltimore  County 
Farmer,"  of  an  early  day  for  the  exhibition.  It  would 
show  the  usual  management  of  slock,  and  not  give 
time  for  pampering  a  particular  animal  for  this  special 
occasion.  Ibis  we  consider  the  best  part  of  the  pro- 
position; for,  when  more  time  and  money  are  expend- 
ed on  an  animal  than  the  creature  is  worth,  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  follow  the  example.  But,  if  the 
usual  managementof  a  farmer  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  superior  animal,  or  any  new  mode  of 
management  has  resulted  thus,  without  extra  cost,  or 
in  the  absence  of  any  expectation  of  obtaining  extra 
compensation, — in  the  nature  of  a  premium,  or  the 
like, — the  demonstration  of  such  facts,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  animals,  would  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

We  also  like  the  suggestion  that  the  plate,  belong- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Society,  be  handed  over  to  the 
judges,  to  be  awarded  at  the  proposed  exhibition;  and 
would  suggest  to  the  trustees  of  that  society ,— if  they 
deem  it  too  troublesome  to  hold  a  meeting  for  such  a 
purpose, — that  each  trustee  address  a  note  to  the  trea- 
surer, in  the  nature  of  a  vote,  yea  or  nay,  thus: 

"The  treasurer  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
will  consider  this  as  my  vote  in  favor  of,  (or  against, 
as  the  case  may  be,)  handing  over  the  plate  °in  his 
hands,  belonging  to  this  society,  to  the  committee  that 
may  be  appointed  to  award  premiums  at  the  proposed 
sweepstakes,  &c." 

We  hope  this  thing  will  be  entered  into  with  spirit, 
and  offer  our  services  to  aid  and  assist  in  any  way  in 
which  they  may  be  considered  worth  commanding. 
Let  none  hold  back;  but  rather  let  every  one  who  has 
animals  of  any  kind  come  forward,  and  make  an  effort 
to  revive  the  dormant  spirit  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
APPLICATION  OF  MANURE. 

I  observed,  in  one  of  your  editorial  articles,  lately 
some  remarks  on  the  particular  time  at  which  manure 
ought  to  be  used.  The  observation  is  made,  that  at 
the  time  when  it  is  partially  decomposed,  so  as  to 

part  easily  when  taken  up  with  a  fork,  is  the  best. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Hosack's  yard  is  mentioned,  together 
with  the  remark  of  his  manager,  that  his  plan,  by 
which  the  manure  is  sheltered,  and  therefore  kept  dry 
and  undecomposed,  is  a  bad  one;  he  being  of  opinion 
that  the  manure  ought  to  rot. 

Now  I  contend  that  Dr.  Hosack's  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  correct,  and  the  manager  wrong.  The  nearer 
manure  can  be  kept  in  its  natural  slate,  until  it  is  car- 
ried out  for  use, the  better.  All  the  gasses  that  escape 
frorn  manure,  either  by  absorption  or  evaporation,  are 
enriching  to  the  ground  and  to  vegetation.  Of  course, 
the  greener  it  can  be  carried  on  to  the  land,  the  more 
beneficial  it  will  be.  Fresh  manure,  to  be  sure,  may 
not  be  the  most  convenient  for  all  uses,  particularly  in 
gardens.  But  even  there,  if  trenched  in  when  spaded 
up,  it  may  be  very  profitably  used. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Hosack  has  already  been  described 
in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  by  Judge  Buel.  I  have  seen 
it;  and  it  is.  in  my  estimation,  the  best  plan  for  pre- 
serving yard  manure  that  I  have  known.  In  thii 
way  it  is  kept  dry  and  in  good  order  till  used,  when 
all  its  valuable  properties  are  imparted  to  the  soil.  All 
kinds  of  decomposable  matter,  1  believe,  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Moisture  and  heat  will 
decompose  them  when  properly  applied,  which  is  al- 
ways the  case,  as  their  properties  are  required  in  the 
growing  season.  From  my  own  observation,  I  am 
convinced  that  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount  of  manure  throughout  the  country 
is  annually  lost  for  want  of  proper  protection  while  in 
the  yard,  and  from  ignorance  in  the  manner  of  using 
it.  It  is  truly  the  gold  mine  of  the  farmer,  and  ought 
to  be  most  carefully  husbanded.  Ulmus. 


Repaik  all  your  farming  utensils,  now  you  have 
leisure. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
LIME. 

The  theory  of  vegetation  presents  a  great  field  for 
discovery.  What  constitutes  the  food  of  plants?  In 
what  degree  is  nutrition  derived  from  the  soil?  In 
what  from  the  atmosphere?  To  what  e.xtent  does 
manure  operate  on  the  soil?  How  on  the  atmos- 
phere? 

This  is  an  important  as  well  as  intricate  subject, 
and  much  may  be  expected  from  the  increasing  light 
and  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  from  the  diligent  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  is  now  in  progression. 

You  have  yourself,  INIr.  Editor,  broken  a  lance  in 
the  controversy  with  a  scientific  cultivator  of  Albany 
on  the  effects  of  lime  on  soil. 

Differences  of  opinion,  like  those  exercised  in  this 
case,  must  doubtless  lead  to  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge. But  the  danger  is  that  whilst  very  opposite 
theories  are  strongly  urged,  an  improper  distrust  may 
be  excited.  The  subject,  though  important  and  bene- 
ficial may  thus  fall  into  neglect  and  disuse,  whilst  a 
decision  is  waited  for,  at  which  we  may  never  arrive 
with  the  wished  for  accuracy. 

From  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  lime  in  its  application  to  soil  in  Europe,  I  have 
been  induced  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  succes- 
sively, to  make  use  of  it  for  agricultural  purposes  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred  casks  annually. 

One  of  my  first  experiments  arose  from  a  desire  to 
give  a  top-dressing  to  a  piece  of  land,  which  it  was 
otherwise  inconvenient  to  do..  The  soil  was  a  heavy 
black  loam.  Having  a  quantity  of  black  earth  from 
a  trench,  (or  top  stratum,)  I  procured  a  quantity  of 
lime.  A  bottom  of  four  or  five  buck  loads  of  earth 
was  first  placed;  then  a  couple  of  casks  of  lime  were 
spread  thereon;  then  earth  and  lime  again,  till  my 
materials  were  used,  or  the  quantity  needed  was  had 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  casks  to  the  acre.  Thus  a 
cask  being  supposed  to  produce  about  five  bushels  of 
slaked  lime,  the  cost  of  which,  if  the  casks  are 
swelled  and  the  lime  partly  slaked  is  eight  to  ten 
cents  a  bushel.  This  is  the  most  moderate  applica- 
tion in  Europe,  and  the  cost  is  about  the  same. 

This  mixture  after  lying  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
was  shovelled  over,  and  after  some  days  being  found 
fine  and  well  mixed  was  spread  from  the  cart  on  the 
ground.  To  my  surprise  I  found  the  effect  produced 
to  be  equal  to  what  is  usual  from  common  compost 
manure! 

In  England,  where  lime  is  most  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  it  is  considered  that  in  its  crude  state, 
or  uncalcined  slate,  it  is  most  beneficial,  if  pounded 
or  made  fine.  This,  where  limestone  abounds  it  is 
well  to  know;  but  there  is  little  of  it  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. Encouraged  by  this  experiment,  I  continu- 
ed to  purchase  and  apply  considerable  quantities  of 
damaged  and  air  slaked  lime*  in  my  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly for  a  low,  flat  piece  of  land.  This  being  in- 
tersected with  small  ditches,  furnished  the  earth.  I 
was  not  able  otherwise  to  procure  to  mix  with  the 
lime.  It  is  not  well,  however,  in  such  cases,  to  low- 
er the  surface  by  taking  off  more  than  will  keep  the 
ditches  open.  Wlien  the  earth  is  tough  with  sward, 
&c.  it  may  be  made  finer  by  being  carted  out  and  put 
in  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  spread  afterwards.  In- 
deed this  is  done  to  great  advantage  in  the  winter. 
The  poaching  the  land  or  making  a  rough  surface  for 
the  scythe  being  then  well  avoided. 

As  this  land  cannot  advantageously  be  ploughed, 
I  have  in  applying  every  third  year  a  top-dressing  as 
my  custom  is,  alternated,  giving  first  a  dressing  of 
earth  and  lime,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
a  coat  of  compost  manure. 

This  has  been  done  on  the  principle  that  a  more 


*  Lime  long  exposed  to  the  air,  such  as  sweepings  of 
stores,  &c.  is  of  less  value  and  more  cheaply  obtained. 


judicious  mixture  would  be  made,  and  a  better  com- 
position of  soil  be  had.  1  have  been  guided  herein 
from  -general  reasoning — not  from  any  proof  that  the 
lime  inight  not  be  repeated. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion, 
whe.e  liine  has  been  most  in  use,  that  it  opens  tlie 
sod  ai.d  makes  it  more  porous,  giving  thereby  a  better 
action  to  other  manures,  which  a  judicious  husbandry 
should  in  succession  apply.  In  tliis  application  of 
lime  to  a  grass  sward,  in  a  deep  springy  soil,  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time  well  satisfied.  It  was  several 
years  before  I  undertook  the  same  practice  on  a  light 
soil,  and  I  did  it  with  less  expectation.  But  I  vvas 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  equally  beneficial. 

So  far  lime  has  been  mentioned  as  a  component 
article  in  top-dressing  for  a  green  sward.  Its  effect 
will  be  shown  on  ploughed  land,  and  in  a  grain  crop. 

With  a  view  of  increasing  fertility,  I  frequently 
have  applied  on  the  side  of  the  hills  of  Indian  corn  a 
small  liandful  of  slaked  lime.  I  so  placed  it,  lest 
the  caustic  quality  of  the  lime  should  prove  injurious 
to  the  tender  plant  when  it  first  started  from  the  soil. 
This  is  my  opinion  and  practice.  Though  I  have 
often  since  seen  large  pieces  slaked  and  expand  on 
the  soil  without  injury  to  the  grass,  which  in  a  lively 
green  color  pierced  through  it.  This  application  of 
lime  to  the  hill  I  continued  for  some  time,  and  though 
small  in  quantity  or  effect,  I  still  thought  it  of  some 
advantage.  I  was  led,  however,  to  a  more  extensive 
and  satisfactory  experiment. 

I  had  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  four  acres,  of  ra- 
ther light  soil,  which  gave  promise  of  a  very  small 
crop  of  grass.  Being  without  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing manure,  as  I  had  a  quantity  of  earth  of  the  top 
stratum,  taken  up  on  building  a  wall,  I  forthwith  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  lime,  and  mixed  it  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned.  About  the  middle  of  June  I  had 
the  grass  mowed  and  the  land  ploughed.  The  lime 
compost  was  then  spread  and  lightly  harrowed  in. 
An  early  sort  of  yellow  corn,  which  when  ripe  husk- 
ed itself,  was  procured.  And  my  neighbors,  who 
knew  the  process,  were,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  much 
surprised  by  the  stout  ears  of  golden  grain  thus  un- 
folded to  view! !  ! 

I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  beneficial 
use  of  lime.  Whether  it  acts  on  the  atmosphere 
only,  or  as  a  stimulant  to  the  soil,  or  actually  con- 
tains (as  is  strongly  maintained  by  some)  within  it- 
self the  food  for  plants  is  well  worthy  of  discussion. 

But  whether  either  of  these  causes  separately  or 
they  altogether  conduce  to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  an 
advantageous  effect  of  the  use  of  lime  on  soil  seems 
conclusively  to  follow.  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
nice  discriminations  and  have  stated  my  practice 
plainly,  not  from  its  novelty  to  many  of  your  readers, 
but  because  not  only  a  great  waste  is  made  of  this 
article  but  it  is  believed  that  at  iis  average  price  in 
good  condition,  about  ten  cents,  it  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  So  also  it  is  with  mortar,  rubbish 
of  walls  and  chimneys,  plaster,  &c.  from  old  build- 
ings. These  (and  it  is  somewhat  relative  to  this 
discussion,)  I  have  made  use  of  as  a  top-dressing  to  low 
soil  to  very  good  effect. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  lime  is  a  fertilizer  of 
soil  why  is  it  that  where  it  abounds  and  often  forms 
an  under  stratum  a  greater  fertility  does  not  prevail? 
To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  lime  is  a  constituent 
principle,  it  is  believed  in  all  soil,  and  may  be  sup- 
plied, where  from  experience  a  deficiency  is  found. 
But  when  it  superabounds  as  in  most  other  things 
excess  may  be  injurious.  In  all  this  more  experience 
is  wished  for  as  the  only  safe  and  profitable  guide. 
Yours,  &c.  John  Welles. 


In  George  Shaw's  garden  (under  keeper  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Offfey,  at  Madeley,)  were  grown  this 
year,  from  three  roots,  the  following  potatoes.  In 
number  367,  weight  72  lbs.  and  upon  a  square  yard 
of  land:  one  of  them  weighed  2*  lbs.  and  twenty  36 
lbs.  the  whole  as  above — Staffordshire  (Eiig.)  Jldv. 


(From  the  Southern  Planter.) 

RUST  IN  COTTON. 

Read  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia 

Agricultural  Socielj;  addressed  to  their  Secretary. 

Sir, —  Since  observing  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Southern  Planter  a  notice  from  your  society  request- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  rusl  in  cotton  as 
popularly  termed,  I  have  been  induced  to  make  some 
inquiries  and  observation  on  this  important  subject, 
which  I  beg  through  you  to  present  to  the  notice  of 
the  society. 

Considering  the  term  rust  as  applied  to  the  oxyde 
of  metallic  substances  which  is  the  only  application 
properly  known  to  the  writer,  there  is  perhaps  no 
greater  misnomer  in  our  language  than  such  applica- 
tion to  the  animate  living  blight  that  has  passed  over 
the  cotton  fields  in  our  vicinity.  Within  a  few  years 
the  writer  recollects  one  peculiarly  fatal  season  to  the 
crops,  to  which  the  present  term  was  applied,  and 
from  which  this  is  doubtless  deii\ed.  The  wheat 
crops  in  the  southern  states  have  been  long  known  to 
suffer  occasionally  with  a  disease  called  rust!  The 
planter  when  the  first  disease  of  this  character  ap- 
peared in  the  cotton  crop,  was  doubtless  induced  from 
some  resemblance  in  the  effect  rather  than  appear- 
ance to  transfer  so  popular  a  name  to  an  origin  so  very 
dissimilar. 

So  far  as  our  experience  in  this  matter  goes  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  two  years  in  which  this  disease 
has  appeared,  a  very  abundant  share  of  rain  in  the 
spring  season  was  followed  by  a  long  drought  during 
the  summer;  hence  vegetation  sprang  up  with  unu- 
sual verdure  and  the  earth  was  prematurely  shaded 
with  a  luxuriantly  growing  crop.  The  growth  being 
in  this  state  arrested  from  above  by  the  dry  and 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  while  the  earth  protected 
by  its  luxuriant  covering,  refused  in  equal  progress  to 
assist  the  process  of  evaporation,  numerous  insects 
seek  the  protecting  shelter  thus  aftbrded  them,  and 
within  this  safe  retreat  the  generation  of  animalculas 
commences  with  a  rapidity  which  none  but  the  na- 
turalist whose  laborious  researches  have  been  direct- 
ed to  these  objects  could  ever  divine.  The  first  ap- 
pearance discoverable  of  the  approach  of  the  des- 
troyer is  a  small  globular  liquid  substance  resting  on 
the  stem  of  each  leaf,  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
from  the  expanding  point  of  its  filmy  covering,  on  re- 
moving of  which  substance  a  small  puncture  will  be 
discovered  in  the  stem  as  if  made  with  the  sharpen- 
ed point  of  a  small  knife  or  lancet.  Thi^  incision  is 
supposed  to  be  made  by  the  parent  insect,  and  the 
juices  to  be  drawn  therefrom  an  intended  deposit  for 
the  ova  and  subsistence  for  the  progeny  until  such 
period  as  the  animal  functions  become  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  enable  it  to  derive  its  support  from  the  leaf 
itself,  the  commencement  of  which  process  is  the  des- 
tructive operation  of  the  disease. 

It  is  known  to  naturalists,  as  a  fact  favorable  to  our 
theory,  that  the  decay  of  all  substances,  either  vege- 
table or  animal,  is  attended  by  a  vast  creation  of  ani- 
malcula;,  and  indeed  that  each  body  of  putrid  or  de- 
caying matter  even  down  to  the  drop  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter is,  when  placed  before  the  microscope,  a  minia- 
ture world  of  animated  creation  as  perfect  in  its  form 
and  as  regular  in  its  attendant  evidences  of  organiza- 
tion and  circulation  as  are  the  more  gifted  beings  de- 
rived from  the  same  divine  origin,  known  as  man.  It 
will  be  further  observed  that  the  greatest  destruction 
in  the  cotton  crop  by  these  minute  beings  will  be  found 
in  the  fields  which  have  been  the  fewest  years  in  cul- 
tivation, and  where  abundant  decay  of  the  primitive 
growth  is  yet  left  in  the  fields  or  adjacent  thereto. 

These  animalcula;  in  their  perfect  state,  when 
riotin<T  in  the  luxurious  growth  of  the  cotton  leaf, 
present  an  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  somewhat  re- 
sembling what  is  usually  known  as  the  red  bug,  ex- 
cept being  of  a  less  bright  color  and  not  quite  so  large. 
Their  ravages  are  confined  mostly  to  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  where  they  are  generated,  and  from  whence 
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they  eal  tlie  vt'gel..ble  substance  between  the  fibres  or 
branchin"  particles  entirely  llirou<i[h.  E.\piisure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  destroy  them  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments, as  may  be  seen  by  Jctaehing  a  leal'  and  e.\- 
posing  the  u;  der  part  to  solar  heal.  JJut  as  this  is  a 
process  altogether  iin;iraclicable  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  only  means  which  Providence  has  direct- 
ed to  their  timely  destruction  is  a  plentiful  season  of 
rain,  after  which  they  entirely  disappear.  This  in 
the  present  season,  as  many  ol  our  cotton  fields  bear 
witness,  came  too  late  to  arrest  the  evil  before  the 
iieslruction  of  the  labors  of  the  industrious  planter. 

A  very  intelligent  planter  whose  views  on  this  sub- 
ject I  was  induced  to  learn,  suggests  as  the  only  re- 
medy against  so  deadly  a  scourge  to  the  cotton  plant, 
that  the  brealcing  up  of  the  cotton  lands  in  the  win- 
ter season,  and  thus  e.\posing  in  their  torpid  state 
iJiose  insects  concealed  in  the  soil,  or  in  roots  of  ve- 
getable substances  to  the  action  of  frosts  might  effec- 
tually extirpate  them;  i)ut  the  writer  is  more  induced 
to  believe  the  deposit  of  the  ova  in  the  first  state  as 
noticed  in  this  essay,  is  the  work  of  a  fly  or  some  in- 
sect whose  wintry  torpor  is  more  generally  confined 
lo  the  bark  or  bodies  of  decayed  trees  from  whence 
they  issue  in  the  spring  sea^on  where  they  generate 
in  myriad.*,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  what  few 
escape  the  destructive  influence  of  the  seasons,  arrive 
at  the  parent  state  at  autumn  to  continue  its  ephe- 
meral existence  as  successor  to  its  parent  until  the 
following  season  in  the  same  convenient  asylum  — 
thus  so  far  as  the  industrious  agriculturist  is  con- 
cerned we  can  only  louk  to  a  Providence,  to  whose 
behests  we  should  bow  in  submissive  silence,  while 
we  are  left  lo  witness  and  contemplate  the  minute 
organization  of  these  tiny  but  destructive  beings, 
without  obtaining  a  remedy  for  the  object  of  our  anx- 
ious inquiries. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Chronicle.) 
SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  husbandry  in  the 
west,  is  the  size  of  the  farms.  Very  generally 
they  are  too  large.  The  cheapness  of  land  offers  an 
inducement  to  the  farmer  to  procure  a  large  tract. 
And  the  fashion  being  set,  he  who  has  not  3,  4,  5  or 
600  acres  of  land,  is  not  considered  a  farmer  on  a  re- 
spectable scale.  This  thing,  1  have  no  doubt,  ope- 
rates detriiiienlally  to  the  general  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  individual  disadvanlage  of  pro- 
prietors. If  a  man  possesses  the  means  of  purchasing 
a  farm  of  500,  or  even  5000  acres,  and  then,  of 
suitably  improving,  stocking,  and  cultivating  it,  it 
might  operate  well  enough,  as  regards  himself.  But 
it  too  generally  happens,  that  the  farmer  settling 
among  us,  purchases  land  to  the  tnll  extent  of  his 
means.  Then  it"  unimproved,  his  improvements 
must  progress  very  slowly,  and  will  be  at  least  im- 
perfect, if  not  very  inferior.  His  grounds  partially 
cleared,  his  enclosures  insecure,  his  barns  and  stables 
(if  perchance  he  have  any  at  all)  mere  temporary 
sheds,  and  his  own  dwelling,  a  poor,  contracted,  un- 
comfortable cabin;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  havinc 
a  large  farm.  But  the  mischief  ends  not  here;  it  is 
perhaps  still  more  injuriously  manifest  in  the  cultiva- 
tion. A  large  farm  requires  large  fields  and  crops. 
Accordingly,  you  see  a  field  set  apart  for  corn,  of  the 
contents  of  100  acres.  But  the  deficiency  of  means 
will  not  admit  of  thoroughly  breaking  with  the 
plough,  perhaps  not  at  all  — and  the  poor  substitute 
of  furrowing  out,  as  some  call  it,  is  resorted  to.  The 
after  culture  of  the  crop  is  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
mencement, and  nature  would  not  be  true  to  herself, 
if  she  did  not  give  such  a  harvest  as  such  culture  de- 
serves. What  there  is,  lies  neglected  in  the  field,  or 
unhoused  at  some  other  point,  until  unruly  animals, 
allured  by  bad  fences,  claim  a  large  tithe  of  the  pro- 
duct, or  till  the  storms  of  winter  destroy  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  summer's  labor.  Now  suppose,  this  whole 
business  put  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  graduated  by 


the  means  of  the  proprietor, — suppose  the  quantity  of 
ground  tilled  20,insteadof  100  acres.  This  wcll'broke, 
and  pUiughed  and  hoed,  and  weeded  in  after  culture; 
timely  gaiher(^d,  and  well  secured,  the  profit  would 
have   been  probably  a  hundred  per  cent,  better., 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  only  where  farming  is  ckrried 
on,  on  a  smaller  scale  generally,  that  you  Witness 
that  universal  neatness,  and  lasle  and  finish  which 
throw  around  the  whole  scene  a  sort  of  rural  Cijcl'anl- 
ment,  which  attracts  and  impresses  every  beholder. 
And  the  thing  is  most  easily  accounted  for.  The 
whole  is  under  the  farmer's  own  eye,  and  within  his 
own  means,  and  wrought  chietly  if  not  e.xclusiveiy  by 
his  own  hands,  and  those  of  his  healthy  sons.  He 
seeks  not  to  be  proprietor  of  an  agricultural  empire, 
in  extent,  but  to  create  an  agricultural  paradise  of 
concentrated  attractions  and  beauties. 

It  is  to  the  small  farms  in  every  country,  that  you 
are  to  look  generally  for  the  best  models,  the  finest 
taste,  the  most  pleasure  and  the  largest  profits  upon 
the  investment. 

I  am  confident,  that  50  acres  cultivated  in  the  very 
best  style  of  modern  improvements,  would  yield  more 
profit,  than  many  of  your  500  acre  farms  now  yield. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule,  never  lo  take  in  hand  more 
ground  than  you  can  cultivate  in  the  best  manner; 
for  be  assured,  that  if  you  calculate  to  make  up  the 
defects  ot  culture,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
ground  thus  defectively  cultivated,  you  will  find 
yourself  greatly  in  error. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Chronicle.) 
MANURES. 

The  reliance  of  the  farmer  is  upon  the  soil  for  the 
success  ot  all  his  operations  To  have  then  a  soil 
suitable  to  the  different  varieties  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions he  may  wish  lo  cultivate, — to  have  a  soil 
of  sufficient  richness  to  bring  him  ihe  best  pos- 
sible return  for  his  labor  and  expenditures,  and  to 
perpetuate  that  profitable  degree  of  fertility  from 
year  lo  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation;  are 
objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  tiller  of  the 
ground,  and  of  which  he  should  never  lose  sight. 
And  as  these  great  advantages  cannot  be  fully  rea- 
lized, but  by  the  application  of  manwts,  I  know  of  no 
more  suitable  subject  with  which  to  commence  the 
year  and  the  Chronicle,  than  this  same  subject  of  ma- 
nures. 

To  the  manuring  system  however,  there  is  an  ob- 
jection raised  by  some,  which  I  have  never  met  with, 
save  in  our  own  rich  valley  of  the  west.  It  is  that 
the  superior  richness  of  our  soil  renders  manuring  un- 
necessary. Accordingly,  we  find  a  laige  proportion 
of  our  farmers  making  no  account  whatever  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  valuable  manure,  which  is 
continually  accumulating  around  them.  And  in  our 
own  country  I  believe  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
point  out  barn  yards,  in  which  20  or  30  head  of  cat- 
tle and  horses  have  been  fed  for  near  twenty  years, 
from  which  the  first  carl-load  of  manure  has  never 
yet  been  removed.  Indeed  the  chief  trouble  most  of 
our  farmers  have  about  their  manure,  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  getting  around,  or  over,  or  through  the 
immense  mass;  or  that  of  extending  a  stable  door 
ypward  so  as  to  admit  the  animals  intended  lo  occupy 
it;  or  that  of  occasionally  removing  a  stable,  to  avoid 
the  greater  labor  of  removing  the  manure  of  20 
years'  accumulation  from  around  it. 

That  our  soil  generally  possesses  exceeding  fertili- 
ty, is  a  fact  well  known,  but  it  would  be  very  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  this  fertility  inexhaustible.  The 
richest  mine  of  gold,  is  reduced  in  value,  by  every 
dollar  of  the  precious  metal  taken  from  it:  so  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  is  reduced  in  value,  by  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  produce  it  yields;  for  if  we  except  ihe 
nourishment  derived  from  the  air,  every  plant  or  fruit 
grown,  is  formed  of  the  nourishment  of  the  soil,  that 
is  of  the  particles  which  give  the  soil  its  richness  or 
productive  property,  so  that  no  field  can  possess  as 


much  fertilily  immediately  after  having  yielded  a 
rich  crop  as  before,  for  a  jiart  of  that  lertility  has  be- 
come transformed  into  the  grain  or  fruits  which  con- 
stitute the  crop. 

But  as  u  large  proportion  of  mankind  are  destined 
to  procure  their  sustenance  by  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  all-bounteous  nature  has  provided  for  the  per- 
petual renewal  of  the  earth's  fertilily,  while  a  mine 
of  the  precious  metals  continues  to  decrease  in  value 
and  productiveness,  without  the  possibility  of  pre- 
vention, unlil  it  becomes  exhausted  and  utterly  worth- 
less, and  so  it  must  forever  remain.  But  in  regard 
to  the  soil,  that  immense  store-house  of  nature,  it  is 
happily  ordered,  that  the  very  productions  which 
consume  and  exhaust  its  richness,  alter  having  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  of  man,  restores  again  its  di- 
minished fertility.  But  if  the  healthful  restoratives 
provided  by  nature,  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  be 
neglected  by  the  husbandman,  his  rich  treasure  will 
gradually  waste  down  to  barreness,  sterility  and  ut- 
ter worthlessness.  For  if  the  manuring  of  the  soil 
be  neglected,  it  will  not  only,  in  Ihe  process  of  lime 
become  unproductive,  but  will  actually  degenerate 
beyond  ihe  possibility  of  recovery,  and  the  now  fer- 
tile fields  and  rich  plains,  will  become  barren,  naked, 
worthless  commons. 

And  even  now,  much  of  our  best  land,  and  per- 
haps all,  unless  we  except  only  those  which  are  quite 
new,  would  produce  much  better  crops  for  manuring, 
and  aside  from  future  advantage,  reward  the  indus- 
trious farmer  with  a  large /)»-escn<  increase  of  crops. 

It  is  nolnowmy  intention  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
kinds  of  manure,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil  and  their  effects  upon  those  soils,  but 
only  lo  excite  the  farmer,  if  possible,  to  appropriate 
whatever  time  he  can  redeem  this  winter,  to  the 
work  of  collecting  his  manure  and  spreading  it  upon 
his  soil.  No  labor  he  can  engage  in  will  better  com- 
pensate him  than  this.  It  is  gratifying  lo  find  that 
more  attention  is  being  paid  lo  this  important  matter 
than  heretofore;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  very  soon,  the 
matter  will  be  properly  appreciated. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

On  the  Cultivation  or  Corn,  Cotton,  &c.  neab 

Paris,  Tennessee. 

We  are  situated  near  the  S6°  north  latitude;  where 
it  crosses  the  Tennessee  river,  our  land  is,  generally 
speaking,  undulating— not  so  level,  but  bad  cultiva- 
tion permits  the  land  to  wash  in  many  places.  Our 
produce  is  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat 
and  rye,  &c.  &c.  Forty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  I 
suppose,  is  the  average  crop;  some  think  they  make 
fifty  or  sixty— though  I  do  not.  The  corn  is  planted 
from  March  to  15th  June,  at  four  lo  four  and  a  half 
feet  from  hill  to  hill,  and  from  two  to  four  stalks  left 
in  the  hill;  the  plough  is  used  almost  entirely;  and 
but  little  hoeing  done  to  it— never  more  than  two 
given,  and  more  often,  none.  There  is  no  manure 
used  for  corn,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  but  our  gardens. 
We  usually  strip  the  blades  from  the  stalk  as  soon  as 
the  shuck  on  the  corn  begins  to  whiten,  or  as  soon  as 
it  is  hard  enough;  the  blades  are  lied  up  wilh  the 
blades,  and  stacked  around  a  pole  twelve  lo  eighteen 
feel  high  in  single  or  double  rows.  When  dry 
enough,  the  corn  is  gathered  and  hauled  to  the  crib, 
the  shucks  taken  off  and  put  in  the  crib; — the  shucks, 
by  most,  are  put  in  a  pen  to  feed  the  stock — by  others, 
they  are  permitted  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

The  cotton  is  planted  in  drills,  four  to  four  and  a 
half  feet  apart — five  furrows  thrown  together,  and 
opened  with  a  gofer,  or  helve  of  wood,  made  for  the 
purpose; — three  lo  five  bushels  of  seed  are  sown,  and 
covered  with  a  small  rake,  block  of  wood,  or  board, 
drawn  by  a  horse,  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
"Agriculturist;" — as  soon  as  it  comes  up,  the  grass  is 
hoed  off,  and  picked  out  from  among  the  cotton  with 
the  fingers — (some  put  iheir  geese  in  the  field  at  this 
stage,  and  make  a  small  boy  follow  after  ihem  very 
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slowly,  so  as  to  make  them  pass  all  over  the  field, 
^nd  they  say  that  ten  will  pick  as  much  grass  as  a 
jand  will— I  never  tried  it,  though  I  have  seen  it 
one;  they  must  be  driven  to  water  every  day.)  As 
soon  as  the  grass  is  again  up,  the  plough  is  run  with 
the  bar  next  the  cotton,  and  dirt  thrown  into  the  al- 
leys, hoed  and  picked  again,  and  partially  thinned; 
the  third  time,  the  stalks  are  thinned  to  eight  inches 
in  the  row,  and  cultivated  with  the  plough,  or  skim- 
mer, cultivator,  rake,  Sic.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent ploughs  here;  every  one  has  his  own  notions,  and 
consequently  has  his  plough  shaped  to  please  himself; 
the  bar-shear,  dagon,  half-shear,  gofer,  &c.  &c.  with 
their  different  parts,  and  selections  from  each;  the 
gofer  and  skimmer  are  both  used  on  the  same  helve, 
and  worked  together  at  the  same  time.  We  usually 
commence  picking  out  about  the  1st  October,  or  soon- 
er, and  pick  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
according  to  the  hand— eighty  to  one  hundred  is  the 
common°day's  work,  at  the  best  time.  Whitney's 
gins  are  the  only  kinds  used — I  never  saw  any  other. 
We  usually  calculate  to  work  about  seven  acres  in 
cotton,  and  five  to  seven  in  corn,  besides  potatoes, 
oats,  &c.  &c. 

Tobacco  is  not  much  cultivated;  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  good  rich  new  ground,  about  the  1st  to  20th  Feb- 
ruary, the  ground  is  previously  burnt,  and  if  they  do 
not  thrive,  or  if  the  fly  injures  them,  they  are  wa- 
tered with  water  in  which  stable  or  fowl  manure  has 
been  soaked.  The  land  in  which  they  are  to  grow, 
is  made  into  hills  about  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  at 
any  time  after  the  frosts  are  over.  The  planting 
commences  in  April  and  continues  till  June;  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner  as  corn.  The  bottom 
leaves  are  stripped  off  when  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  about  four  to  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  topped  to  ten  leaves  on  each  stalk.  The  stalks 
stand  separate,  at  about  four  feet  apart,  it  must  be 
suckered,  and  the  worms  taken  off  with  the  hand;  or, 
some  drive  their  turkeys  into  the  field,  and  they  will 
catch  the  worms;  they  are  managed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  geese  among  the  cotton.  Judgment  is  requir- 
ed to  know  when  it  is  in  proper  stage  to  cut.  The 
curing  is  managed  according  to  the  quality  of  tobacco 
required,  which  requires  great  judgment  and  expe- 
rience. It  agrees  with  cotton  very  well,  as  the  time 
required  to  manage  it  is  a  damp  time,  when  cotton 
cannot  be  picked  out.  Many  plant  it  among  their 
cotton  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  cotton  dy- 
ing, Sac. 

The  wheat  is  sown  among  the  corn  or  cotton,  from 
the  15th  October  to  the  15lh  November.  The  early 
wheat  does  best  with  us;  it  is  subject  to  rust,  fly,  Stc; 
fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  is  a  common  crop. 

Rye  and  oats  grow  as  fine  here  as  in  any  country  I 
ever  saw.  Rye  sometimes  grows  as  high  as  eight 
foet,  oats  as  high  as  six;  rye  is  very  common  at  six 
to  seven,  oats  at  five;  they  are  remarkably  heavy, 
though  1  cannot  say  how  many  bushels,  as  we  usual- 
ly cut  them  up  without  threshing  them  out,  and  feed 
them  to  stock. 

Our  horses  and  cattle  are  miserably  abused;  many 
have  a  rail-pen  fur  their  horse  to  stand  in,  and  none 
have  shelters  for  their  cattle.  The  best  stables  are 
made  of  logpens,  without  any  thing  in  the  crevices  to 
exclude  the  cold  and  rain.  We  have  many  diseases, 
consequently,  among  us;  the  most  common  among  the 
horses  are  the  big  head,  the  big  jaw  and  shoulders, 
swinney,  spavin,  blind-staggers,  and  glanders,  &c. 

I  have  said  enough,  and  lear  your  patience  will  be 
exhausted  before  you  get  through  it.     Yours,  &c. 
James  Jokes. 


HORTICUI.TURE. 


Extraordinary  Produce. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Carlisle  (Eng.)  Journal,  states  that  a  short  lime 
since,  whilst  taking  up  potatoes  in  a  field  at  Liddell 
House,  Nichol  Forest,  no  less  than  162  potatoes 
were  found  at  one  stem. 


WINE  MAKING. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C.  Jan.  23,  1833. 

My  Dear  Sir,— The  very  flattering  and  pressing 
request  of  Pomonkey,  and  so  urgently  backed  by  you, 
that  1  should  communicate  fully  to  the  public  through 
your\aluable  American  Farmer,  my  process  for  mak- 
ing ihe  wines  which  yourself  and  several  very  respect- 
able gentlemen  of  Baltimore  have  been  pleased  to 
speak  favorably  of,  renders  it  a  very  willing  duty  on 
me  to  do  as  you  request,  to  the  best  of  my  slender 
abilities.  I  should  have  done  so  long  ere  this,  had  I 
not  been  prevented  by  a  multiplicity  of  engagements, 
which  together  with  my  waning  strength  and  ability, 
have  put  it  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  comply  before 
this.  I  shall  then  proceed  without  further  apology  to 
do  my  best  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  re- 
quest, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  vine  and  any  thing  pertaining  to  its  culture, 
and  such  other  preliminaries  as  may  suggest  them- 
selves to  my  mmd  as  I  go  on. 

That  the  culture  of  the  vine  does  not  involve  any 
great  mystery,  and  that  it  is  not  carried  on  through 
very  difficult  processes,  is  abundantly  evident  by 
the  great  variety  of  methods  used  in  the  dift'erent 
parts  of  the  world  where  that  culture  is  attended  to; 
for,  not  only  do  the  practices  of  various  countries  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  but  perhaps  also  there  are  no  two 
sections  of  the  same  country  where  the  practice  or 
mode  of  culture  is  precisely  the  same.  Although  we 
cannot  doubt  that  some  of  these  are  preferable  to 
others,  yet  all  are  attended  with  a  success  more  or 
less  perfect;  besides  which  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  infinite  varieties  of  sites,  soils  and  climates,  as 
also  the  most  innumerable  varieties  of  the  vines  them- 
selves must  render  some  difference  necessary  for  the 
various  particular  circumstances.  Admitting  these 
observations  to  be  correct,  the  choice  of  the  particular 
methods  of  culture,  and  of  all  the  cares  it  requires, 
must  rest  chiefly  on  the  judgment  of  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard,  or  of  the  practical  man  that  works  it.  It 
necessarily  follows,  from  these  premises,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  is  nut  only  unattended  with  difficul- 
ties, but  that  any  variation  from  the  best  mode  may 
not  necessarily  be  followed  by  ruinous  consequences. 
General  principles  are  then  all  sufficient  with  persons 
possessed  of  any  judgment,  and  it  is  useless  to  write 
for  others.  An  enlightened  cultivator  of  this  or  any 
other  plant  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  vegetable  physiology,  and  from  his  practice  form 
his  own  judgment  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  plant 
he  cultivates,  and  of  the  various  circumstances  that 
may  properly  modify  its  culture. 

Plants  grow,  increase  in  bulk,  and  are  kept  in  a 
healthful  state  from  the  abundance  and  nature  of  the 
food  that  nourishes  them,  and  this  they  extract  from 
the  earth  by  means  of  their  roots,  and  from  the  air  by 
their  leaves  and  other  tender  parts.  The  vine  is  na- 
turally disposed  to  push  shoots  of  very  great  length, 
so  that  in  rich  soils  it  climbs  to  the  tops  of  very  high 
trees.  The  roots  of  plants  are  usually  proportionate 
to  their  tops;  hence  it  follows  that  the  vine  thrives 
best  in  a  soil  that  is  loose  and  easily  penetrated  by  its 
long  roots  which  go  to  a  considerable  depth  in  search 
of  moisture  as  a  necessary  supply  for  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  it  which  it  must  suffer  by  its  very  ex- 
tended ramification  and  abundant  foliage.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  imbibes  from  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  a  great  proportion  of  the  moisture  necessary 
for  its  support,  and  also  to  furnish  for  this  expendi- 
ture during  the  day.  The  abundance  and  quality  of 
its  fruit  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  just  equi- 
librium between  this  supply  of  food  and  moisture  and 
If  there  be  a  superabundance  of 


these  circumstances.     To  obtain  good,  sound  and  ricii 
grapes,  it  is  probably  better  that  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture be  rather  deficient  than  over  abundant,  and  under 
any  ciicumstance,  the  soil  and  situation  for  a  vine- 
yard ought  to  be  selected  with  this  object  in  view, 
and  also  that  the  supply  of   moisture    be    as   regu- 
lar as   the   nature   of  things    will  admit,  and    that 
as    much    as    is    practicable,  independently    of  the 
seasons,   whether   these   are   dry   or  wet.     A  light, 
deep  and  permeable  soil  seems  to  offer  these  condi- 
tions; for  in  such,  the   roots    of  the  vines,  if  these 
have  been  planted  at  a  sufficient  depth,  will  reach  n> 
where  water  is   never  very  greatly   exhausted,  nor 
ever  greatly  superabundant.     In  a  severe  drought  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  is  only  diminished,  but  never 
exhausted,  below   a   few  inches  of  the  surface;  and 
this  is  rendered  evident  from  this,  that  during  such  a 
season,  when  most  other  plants  are  deficient  in  dew 
in  the  morning,  a  little  drop  of  it  is  usually  found  at 
every  point  of  the  leaves  of  the   vine,  which  shows 
either  that  its  roots  furnish  the  supply  from  the  great 
depth  to  which  they  descend,  or   that  the  leaves  by 
their  temperature,  probably  occasioned  by   this  very 
supply,  condense  during  the  night  what  little  mois- 
ture  is  in  the  air;  though  during  such  periods  of  great 
drought,  the  neighboring  plants  seem  not  to  have  this 
property,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree.     On   the  other 
hand,  when  the  season   is  uncommonly  wet,  particu- 
larly when  this  is  not  so  much  caused  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  rains  as  by  the  great  quantity  of  water 
that  sometimes  falls  in  a  very  short  time,  the  roots  of 
the  vine  which  are  at  a  considerable  depth,  are  not 
suddenly  affected  by  it;  for  rain  does  not  sink  rapidly 
and  deep.     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  observed  by 
any  person,  that  after  a  spell  of  wet  weather  of  seve- 
ral days  continuance,  the  water  has  penetrated  only  a 
few   inches,  at  least  in   any   considerable   quantity. 
The  roots,  then,  are  not  drenched  with  a  superabun- 
dant moisture,  unless   they   are  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.     The  management  and  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  must  then  be  with  a  view  to  these 
effects,  and  the  same  precautions  tend  to  guard  against 
both  cases.     It  is  endeavored  to  attain  these  desirable 
objects   by  various  means.     First,   in   planting   the 
vines,  the  holes   or  trenches  should  be  made  much 
deeper  than  its  present  roots  will  reach,  and  if  ma- 
nure is  used,  a  portion  of  it  should   be  spaded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  for  the,'  purpose  of  inducing  them 
to  grow  downwards.     The  vine  is  also  planted  some- 
what deeper  than  it  was  in  its  natural  situation,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  fill  up  the  hole  even  with  the  surface, 
lest  the  plant  should  suffer  after  its  transplantation 
from  the  want  of  the   due   influence  of  the  air  and 
other  atmospherical  action  on  its  roots.     It  is  thought 
best  to  leave  the  holes  unfilled  by  eight  to  twelve 
inches,  and  gradually  to  fill  them  up  in  the  course  of 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years,  according  to  the  depth 
to  be  thus  filled  up.     By   this  means  the  plant  gels 
accustomed   to  grow    with   its  roots  deeper  than  it 
would  otherwise  do.     Another  practice  followed  with 
the  same  view,  or  rather  to  obtain  a  continuance  of 
the  same  end,  is  every  fall  to  take  away  the  earth  at 
the   foot  of  the   vine   to  the   depth  of  six  to  eight 
inches,  or  thereabout,  and  to  cut  off  all  the  surface  or 
horizontal  roots  within  that  depth.     It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  operation  must  induce  the 
vine  to  have  its  dependence  on  its  lower  roots,  the 
upper  ones  having  been  suppressed.     Now  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  drought  does  not  very  materially  affect 
the  earth  below  a  few  inches,  except  very  gradually, 
the  supply  of  moisture  will  then  be  rendered  more 
uniform  by  the  roots  being  deep,  and,  in  wet  weather, 
the  upper  roots  having  been  suppressed,  they  cannot 
furnish  to  the  vines  so  great  an  addition  to  its  usual 
moisture,   as   would  be   the  case  if  these  roots  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  within  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  weather.     This  practice,  therefore,  also  tends 
to  equalize  the  supply  of  moisture  during  a  rainy  season 


its  due  evaporation 

it,  the  grapes  are  too  watery  and  deficient  in  saccha-  .----, ...  "    •       ■  u     ■ 

rine  matter  and  other  necessary  ingredients  to  form  a  i  as  well  as  during  one  of  drought.     Experience  having 

perfect  fruit,  and  it  is  moreover  very  liable  to  rot  under  |  proved  that  the  grapes  are  very  liable  to  rot  when  the 
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"eason  is  vety  wet,  it  appears,  therefore,  advisable  to 
adopt  the  practice  here  above  noticed,  so  as  to  coun- 
teract, as  much  as  in  llie  power  of  man,  the  irregula 
rilies  or  inteniperalurij  of  the  seasons.  As  il  has  been 
showed,  il  is  huped  salislactorilv,  that  il  is  desirable 
to  have  the  vine  rather  dry  tlian  moist,  il  follows,  of 
course,  that  a  high,  clear  and  open  place  is  the  most 
suitable,  and  that  llie  proximity  of  dense  forests  is  in- 
jurious, by  retaining  a  damp  atmosphere,  when  on  the 
contrary  a  free  circulation  of  dry  air  is  beneficial. — 
This  observation  is  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  years,  and  Virgil  has  said,  "Dcniqiic 
aperlos — Bicclms  amat  colics." 

The  cultivation  or  the  stirring  of  the  soil  is  next 
10  be  considered.  The  general  practice  in  Europe  is 
to  stir  the  soil  deep  and  often,  and  it  is  therefore  uni- 
versally recommended  as  a  sine  qua  non.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  doubt  the  advantages  of  this 
practice  in  every  situation  and  climate;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  reasoning  on  the  objects  in  view,  it  may  be 
more  injurious  than  useful  in  a  climate  subject  to  long 
and  heavy  rains.  The  oftener  and  the  deeper  the 
soil  is  stirred,  either  by  the  spade,  hoe  or  plough,  the 
more  rain  it  will  imbibe,  and  if  it  be  desirable  to  have 
less  of  it,  it  Ibllows  that  in  such  a  climate  the  earth 
ought  not  to  be  stirred  either  often  or  deep,  but  just 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  field  clear  of  grass  and  weeds. 
In  support  of  this  heretical  ojnnion,  I  will  ask,  whe- 
ther it  is  not,  in  this  country,  universally  seen  that 
vines  planted  in  yards,  in  towns,  and  similar  situa- 
tions, where  the  surface  is  never  stirred  up,  but  al- 
ways beaten  hard  and  frequently  paved,  generally 
succeed  better  and  much  more  seldom  fail,  than  in 
more  open  cultivated  situr.tions  and  in  field  culture? 
And  are  not  our  abandoned  old  fields  proverbial  for 
producing  great  crops  of  our  native  grapes?  These 
facts  cannot  be  doubted.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  in 
such  situations  the  earth  imbibes  very  little  water 
from  the  rains  compared  with  the  cultivated  fields; 
for  it  runs  off  as  fast  as  it  falls,  and  the  number  of 
houses  which  cover  the  ground  of  their  vicinity,  must 
undoubtedly  keep  the  earth  much  mure  dry  than  in 
the  country.  Add  to  this  the  streets  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and  which  are  always  hard  and  many 
of  them  paved,  suffer  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rain 
that  fall  on  them  to  run  off,  whereby  the  earth  in  all 
the  neighborhood  is  necessarily  much  more  dry  than 
the  fields.*  If  it  is  true,  then,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  vines  growing  in  such 
places  bear  better  and  more  surely,  it  follows  that  the 
nearer  the  situation  and  other  circumstances  of  a  vine- 
yard approaches  to  this  state  of  things,  the  more  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  success  in  our  attempts  at  cul- 
tivating the  vine  extensively  in  this  country.  As  the 
abundance  of  moisture  is  not  opposed  to  the  growing 
of  the  vine,  but  on  the  contrary  assists  it,  a  young 
plantation  should  be  treated  differently,  and  the 
ground  should  be  kept  loose  and  perfectly  free  from 
weeds  and  grass,  until  the  young  vines  have  taken  a 
permanent  hold  of  the  soil,  and  the  better  to  secure 
this,  I  would  advise  the  application  of  some  well  rot- 
ted manure,  vegetable  earth,  or  the  like,  mixed  with 
the  natural  soil  into  which  they  are  planted.  This 
will  insure  to  them  a  strong  growth  which  is  desira- 
ble at  first. 

The  pruning  is  also  to  be  noticed.  And  here  I 
shall  observe,  that  we  ought,  in  all  our  attempts  at 
cultivating  the  vine,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  else,  our 
first  object  ought  to  be  to  assist  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions; but  never  to  oppose  her  with  right  down  con- 
tradiction in  her  modes  of  proceeding;  though  we 
may  avail  ourselves  freely  of  her  willingness  to  change 
somewhat  her  ordinary  course  to  accommodate  us. — 
The  usual  method  in  Europe  is  to  keep  the  vines  low, 
and  to  prune  very  close,  by  which  means  the  young 


•  It  is  evident  that  the  chief  argument  refers  princi- 
pally to  the  vines  in  yards  and  in  towns.  Those  in  the 
old  fields  partake  of  the  advantage  of  trodden  ground, 
though  in  a  less  degreej  but  they  are  natives. 


shoots  arc  proportionably  large,  vigorous  and  pappy. 
Every  part  of  ihe  vine  of  tlie  summer's  gro<v'h,  is 
larger  and  more  succulent  than  if  it  had  noi  been 
pruned.  Tliis,  it  appears,  has  soniewlial  thp  same 
effect  that  a  greater  degree  of  ferlilily  of  t4ic  soil 
would  produce.  Another  effect  is,  that  by  sufic'ringa 
much  smaller  number  ol  slioots  to  grow,  tho  vines 
are  more  o))en,  by  which  a  freer  circulatioa  of  air 
among  them  is  obtained.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  within  certain  limits,  the  poorer  and  drier  the 
soil  is,  the  richer  the  fruit,  though  less  abundant. — 
The  more  freely  the  sap  runs  up  to  the  ends  of  the 
growth,  the  more  vigorous  and  large  this  growth 
seems  to  be.  To  procure,  therefore,  as  great  a  crop 
as  desirable,  without  running  tho  risk  of  having  the 
fruit  loo  weak  in  saccharine  matter,  the  practice  fre- 
quently obtains  to  prune  short,  viz:  to  three  or  four 
buds,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
vine,  every  shoot  of  a  vine  except  one  which  is  kept 
two  or  three  feel  long,  but  bent  round  so  as  to  form  a 
circle  by  tying  the  end  of  it  to  the  foot  of  the  vine, 
near  about  the  place  where  this  shoot  takes  its  rise. 
Mr.  Forsyth  aims  at  the  same  object  when  he  recom- 
mends to  trim  the  young  shools  of  the  preceding 
year's  growth,  which  he  keeps  much  longer  than  is 
done  in  vineyaids,  horizontally  in  a  serpentine  form, 
by  which  the  movement  of  the  sap  is  rendered  more 
slow.  When  we  understand  the  object  and  effect  of 
these  practices,  we  can  govern  ourselves  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  same  effect  by  similar  means  adapted  to  our 
circumstances.  That  the  grapes  of  old  vines  are 
richer  than  those  of  young  ones,  must  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principles;  for  young  vines  push  with 
a  much  greater  luxuriance  than  old  ones,  and  bear  ac- 
cordingly a  more  watery  fruit.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
case  generally  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  when  the  trees  are  planted  into 
too  fertile  a  soil,  they  bear  little  or  no  fruit;  the  little 
they  bear  being  very  inferior.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
case  with  the  peach. 

'Whether  it  be  owing  to  our  soils  and  climate,  or  to 
the  nature  of  Ihe  vines  which  we  cultivate  most  suc- 
cessfully, or  to  both  causes  combined,  certain  it  is  that 
our  vines  grow  larger  here  than  in  Europe.  We 
should,  therefore,  adapt  ourselves  to  our  circumstan- 
ces, and  prune  and  train  them  accordingly.  Young 
vines,  about  six  to  twelve  years  old,  are  often  seen  to 
put  forth  shoots  in  the  course  of  one  summer,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long.  It  is  impracticable  to  keep 
such  vines  within  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  al- 
together, as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  vineyards  of 
France.  The  object  that  nature  seems  to  have  in 
view  is  to  form  a  large  tree,  and  if  we  employ  all  our 
art  and  skill  to  defeat  her,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
must  be  to  our  disadvantage.  During  these  years  of 
great  growth,  then  the  pruning  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
moderate  only  this  propensity  of  the  vine  to  its  en- 
largement, but  not  to  destroy  it. 

At  the  first  planting  of  a  vine,  il  ought  to  be  cut 
down  to  one  or  two  buds,  so  as  to  give  it  no  more  to 
do  than  its  impeded  vigor  will  allow  it  to  perform. — 
By  this  means,  instead  of  having  a  number  of  slender 
weakly  shoots,  we  shall  have  one  or  two  strong  ones, 
Ihat  will  give  us  the  prospect  of  a  luxuriant  healthy 
vine.  The  second  year,  the  vine  ought  to  be  pruned 
short  again,  to  about  three  or  four  buds,  and  suffer 
only  one  or  two  of  these  to  grow.  'I'his  course  may  be 
followed,  gradually  increasing  the  length  of  the  vine 
until  it  has  attained  to  a  considerable  extension.  The 
longest  and  strongest  shoots  ought  to  be  shortened  in 
proportion  to  their  strength,  and  trained  horizontally, 
or  nearly  so,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  up  as  evenly 
as  possible  the  space  allotted  for  it,  suppressing  en- 
tirely all  the  weaker  ones,  those  that  are  misplaced, 
and  cutting  down  to  four,  to  eight  or  ten  buds,  the 
middle  sized  ones,  and  be  sure  not  to  leave  too  many 
of  them,  that  in  the  summer  the  vine  be  not  too  bushy 
and  confused. 

I  train  mine  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  and 
then  lead  them  horizontally  overhead  on  a  coarse  trel- 


lis formed  of  lathes,  cither  split  or  sawed.  This 
trellis  is  supported  by  posts  merely  split  as  if  intended 
for  a  common  worm-fence,  or  sawed  when  a  saw  mill 
is  convenient.  These  being  made  of  the  most  dura- 
ble wood  I  can  get,  (hero  we  use  light  wood.)  This 
frame  or  trellis  forms  squares  of  about  two  feet  and  a 
half,  and  to  it  1  tie  the  vines  with  willow  twigs. 
There  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  tying  the  vine 
on  the  under  part,  instead  of  on  the  top,  which  is  this: 
When  in  the  spring  the  shouts  are  growing  luxuri- 
antly, they  are  easily  broken  off  by  the  wind,  if  they 
are  not  supported,  and  they  are  loo  tender  to  be  bent 
down  to  the  trellis.  The  frame  of  the  trellis  is  formed 
of  laths  four  inches  wide  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick,  placed  edgewise.  The  vine  being  tied  under 
this,  the  young  shoots  readily  find  a  support  against 
the  smaller  laths  nailed  on  the  top  of  the  larger  ones; 
or  they  may  be  gently  inclined  towards  them  and  fas- 
tened by  some  soft  substance,  and  very  few  are  broken 
down  by  the  wind.  In  this  manner  of  attaching  the 
vine  to  the  frame  or  trellis,  all  the  old  wood,  even 
that  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  is  fastened  under- 
neath the  laths,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  the  young  growth, 
rests  on  the  top,  fastened  down  to  any  part  of  the 
trellis,  and  the  grapes  hang  down  between  the  laths, 
the  foliage  being  thereby  above,  protecting  the  fruit 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  sun  and  direct  influ- 
ence of  intemperate  weather.  A  full  grown  vine 
well  trained  and  spread  in  this  manner,  with  its  fruit 
hanging  down,  and  surmounted  by  the  green  canopy 
of  the  leaves,  is  a  very  beautiful  sight.  Another 
slight  advantage  of  this  manner  of  training  is,  that 
the  grapes  cannot  be  seen  from  above,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  birds  are  much  less  attracted  by  them. 
An  old  vine  is  to  be  pruned  according  to  the  same 
principles,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  as  the 
younger  ones,  viz:  to  leave  only  as  many  bearing 
branches  as  are  necessary  to  fill  up  the  space, and  less 
than  this  if  the  space  is  great,  and  prune  them  shorter 
or  longer  according  to  their  strength  and  the  number 
of  them;  figuring  to  one's  self  whilst  pruning,  the 
effect  of  the  future  shoots,  both  in  filling  the  space, 
and  in  being  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other,  as 
not  to  be  crowded  and  impede  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air.  It  is,  of  course,  better  that  there  should  be 
some  vacancies  between  the  growing  shoots  than  that 
these  should  be  too  close. 

As  the  vine  is  growing,  it  is  advantageous  to  take 
off  the  interleaves  or  side  shoots,  called  by  some 
"robbers,"  and  also  the  claspers,  at  least  as  high  as 
two  or  three  buds  above  the  fruit;  but,  as  you  thereby 
deprive  the  vine  of  its  natural  means  of  fastening 
itself  to  the  frame  for  support,  their  place  (the  clasp- 
ers) should  be  supplied  by  tying  them  in  their  suitable 
places,  with  some  soft  substance,  such  as  bass-mat- 
ting, bullrush,  or  even  corn-shuck,  softened  in  water. 
The  claspers,  if  left  near  the  fruit,  are  apt  to  entwine 
round  it  and  injure  it  greatly.  I  call  "interleaves,'" 
those  secondary  shools  that  grow  on  the  primary  ones, 
at  every  joint,  and  seem  destined  lo  protect  the  buds 
that  are  intended  for  ihe  following  year's  growth,  and 
it  may  be  better  to  cut  them  off,  leaving  about  half  an 
inch  of  it,  than  break  them  off  close  to  the  principal 
stem  and  the  buds  they  protect.  Be  this,  as  it  may, 
if  they  are  all  left,  some  of  them  do  sometimes  grow 
too  large,  shade  the  fruit  too  much,  and  seem  to  nearly 
obliterate  the  bud  which  we  think  they  feed  and  pro- 
tect. The  leaves  ought  never  to  be  pulled  off,  particu- 
larly near  ihe  fruit,  except  perhaps  when  it  is  nearly 
ripe;  for  they  are  a  provision  of  nature  to  procure 
food,  sustenance  and  protection  to  the  buds  destined 
for  the  following  year's  growth;  for  if  the  leaves  are 
pulled  off,  these  buds  would  thereby  be  starved.  If 
such  leaves  are  ever  suppressed  from  necessity,  they 
should  be  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  their 
footstalk  or  stem,  ^feither  should  the  principal  shoots 
be  shortened,  nor,  at  any  rate,  until  late  in  the  sea-  - 
son,  and  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  The  shorten-^ 
ing  of  them  induces  the  interleaves  to  grow  much 
more  ihan  they  would  otherv^ise,  and  if  they  are  cut 
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now  under  culture  in  Europe.*  It  is  said  to  be  as 
liardy;  and  to  gruvv  as  well  as  the  other  species;  but 
we  are  without  information  as  to  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties it  possesses  when  raised  there,  compared  with  the 
imported,  nor  are  we  informed  whether  it  can  be  used 
in  deserts  as  the  others  ate,  or  is  valuable  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  medicinal  virtues. 

The  rhubarb  has  been  used  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  for  making  tarts  and  conserves,  but 
when  first  introduced  there  is  uncertain,  nor  is  it  of 
any  consequence  to  know. '  In  the  southern  states,  we 
are  not  avare  in  a  single  instance  of  its  successful 
culture  prior  to  this  time.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  introduced,  but  certain  are  we,  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Charleston,  it  is  altogether  a  new  plant. 
It  is,  also,  unknown,  except  by  name,  in  all  those 
sections  of  this  slate  which  we  have  visited.    How 


off  only  a  few  budsabove  the  fruit,  this  operation  usu   I  and  the  difference  discovered  between  the  roots  grown 
ally  forces  the  growth  of  the  buds  depended  upon  for     in  England  and   that  imported,  was  ascribed  to  cli- 
Ihe  followino-  fear's  fruit  as  well  as  its  accompanying     mate.     Mo.e  recent  investigation  has  resulted  in  de- 
appendacres  of  leaves,  &c.     This  operation,  in  several     terniining,  that  it  is   not  the  R.  palmatum,  vihich 
kinds  of'vines  makes  them  produce  a  second  crop  of     produced  the  Rhubarb  of  commerce,  but  the  R.  cms- 
grapes  which  may  ripen  tolerably  late  in  the  fall,  but     (cde,  which  has  been  more  recently  introduced,  and 
seldom  uniformly  and  as  perlectly  as  the  first;  and  this 
is,  moreover,  as  stated  above,  at  the  expense  of  the 
following  year's  crop  and  to  the  injury  of  the  vine.— 
If  this  be  ever  done  fur   '.he   purpose  of  obtaining  a 
second  crop  of  grapes,  only  one  branch  or  rather  shoot 
ought  to  be  so  treated,  unless  the  vine   is  large  and 
very  luxuriant,  when  two  shoots  to  each  such  a  vine 
may  be  made  thus  to  perform  a  double  task.     I  know 
that  this  operation  of  shorten'ng  the  shouts  is  recom- 
mended by  many  writers  on  the  subject,  and  this  with 
the  view,  as  they  say,  to  throw   more  sap  and  nour- 
ishment into  the  fruit.     In  this  I  believe  they  are  mis- 
taken; or,  if  not,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  not   answer  a 
good  purpose  in  our  climate  and  with  our  luxuriantly 
growing  vines.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasoning  ot 
these  writers  is  not  correct;  for,  if  plants  take  in  nour- 
ishment from  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves,  the  sup- 
pression of  a  considerable  part  of  the  leaves  bearing 
shoots,  must  deprive  the  vine  of  a  part  of  its  expect- 
ed food;  though,  perhaps,  the  fruit  may  be  rendered 
thereby  the  richer  in  saccharine  matter,  by  subtracting 
from  the  luxuriance  of  the  vine.     This  may  be  the 
case,  though  my  experience  seems  not  favorable  to 
such  a  conclusion;  besides  the  inconvenience  of  losing 
the  buds  of  the  next  year's  crop.     In  order  to  ascer- 
taiti,  in  some  degree,  the   effect   of  shortening  the 
shoots  on  the  fruit,  and  to  prevent  the  growing  of  the 
interleaves  and  buds,  I  have  several  limes  operated  as 
follows,  on  shoots  which  I  intended  to  be  cutoff  at  the 
following  pruning:     After  cutting  off  the  shoot  two  or 
three  buds  above  the  fiuit,  I  carefully  with  a  penknife 
scooped  out  all  the  buds  of  the  shoot,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  principalleaves.    The  effect  on  the  fruit 
vpas  so  insignificant  as  not  to  he  observable.    The 
grapes  ripened  well,  but  were  neither  larger  nor  bet- 
ter than  the  others;  indeed  they  were  rather  smaller. 
I  have  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  given  you  a  very  long  and 
prolix  account  of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  in  this  country.     In  my  next  commu- 
nication, which  I  hope  to  send  you  in  a  few  days,  I 
shall  terminate  this  essay  by  giving  you  my  notion  as 
to  the  making  of  the  wine. 

i  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obd't  seiv't. 

N.  Herbemoht. 
(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


*  The  following  information  relative  to  this  spacies, 
is  derived  from  the  British  Flower  Garden,  by  Kobert  I 
Sweet.  "The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  large,  their 
margin  set  with  little  red  glands;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
blood-red,  as  are  the  seed  vessels;  and,  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  easily  distinguished  from  every  other 
species  of  the  genus  yet  known.  Dr.  VVillich,  of  Cal- 
cutta, first  transmitted  seeds  of  this  species  to  England ; 
from  which  plants  were  raised  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 
of  Boyton  House,  and  flowered  in  June,  18i8.  Mr. 
Don  and  Mr.  Sweet  consider  it  'undoubtedly  the  hand- 
somest species  of  the  genus,'  independently  of  'the  in- 
terest attached  to  it  as  a  medicinal  plant.'  The  follow- 
ing description  is  by  Mr.  David  Don: 

"The  stem  in  the  cultivated  plant  is  from  1  to  10  feet 
high;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  ample,  and  of  a  grassy 
green;  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  of  a  dark  or  blood-red  color,  and 
disposed  in  many  branched  clusters;  the  seeds  that  af- 
terwards appear  are  dark  red,  with  a  highly  polished 
surface,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  clusters  of  glittering 
When  bruised,  they  emit  a  powerful  odor  of 


it  has  happened  that  whilst  it  has  been  cultivated  and 
used  fur  some  length  of  time  so  near  to  us,  and  must 
have  been  partaken  of  by  very  many  of  our  citizens, 
it  has  never  been  introduced  either  into  our  private  or 
market  gardens,  is  one  of  those  occurrences  which  we 
sometimes  meet  with,  and  are  scarce  able  to  assign  a 
satisfactury  reason  fur.     It  could  not  be  its  want  of 
good  qualities  to  recommend   it,  for  wherever  it  is 
known,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after  as  affurdina  the 
earliest  and  certainly  the  most  wholesome  article  that 
can  be  used  for  tarts,   far   surpassing  most  of   the 
fruits  used  for  that  purpose.     It  is  probable,  we  think, 
owing  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  great  difficul- 
ty which   it  has  hitherto  had   to  encounter  the  first 
season,   when  raised    t'rom   seed.     The   little    then 
known,  by  us,  of  the  habits  (if  this  plant,  rendered  its 
culture  precarious:  in  fact,  failure  is  certain  to  ensue, 
when  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  followed   for 
other  plants.     In  what  way  this  was  to  be  varied,  re- 
quired several  experiments  to  test,     fc'eeds  sown  and 
the  young  plants  treated  as  is  usual,  that  is,  kept  free 
from  grass  and  weeds,  and  left  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  would  thrive  at  first,  whilst  the 
heat  -was  moderate,  but   as  its  intensity  increased, 
they  would  gradually  die  off,  and  finally,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  would  be  left  to  reward  the  cultivator  for  his 
I  trouble  and  expense. 

I  An  improper  situation  of  ground  may  also  have  had 
some  effect  in  producing  the  result,  although  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  they  could  not  be  carried 
through  our  summers  the  first  year  from  seed  in  any 
locality,  if  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
obstacles  to  its  successful  introduction  and  general 
diffusion  among  us,  are  certainly  considerable,  but  we 
hope,  are  not  insurmountable,  and  if  we  can  place  re- 
liance on  the  experiments  of  two  successive  seasons, 
we  have  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  principal 
difficulty  which  has  hitherto  retarded  the  extensioQ 
of  its  culture,  even  in  more  favorable  climates,  can  be 
overcome.  There  may  be  others  to  be  met  and  con- 
quered before  we  can  successfully  cultivate  it  here, 
but  science  and  skill  can  accomplish  much,  and  we 
hope  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  this  society 
will  not  be  wanting  to  aid  in  its  introduction.    With 


beads,  ,        .  .  _ 

rhubarb,  are  highly  astringent,  and  dye  the  fingers  red,     ji^gj,opg  that  the  little  experience  we  have  gained 
from  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  |  ^^^  ^^  ^f  sejyice;  we  will  give  an  account°of  the 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

Read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  Oct.  16th,  1832 

Of  the  various  vegetables  which  it  appears  desira- 
ble at  present  to  introduce  into  this  state,  we  know  of 
none  more  deserving  the  attention  of  the  horticultu- 
rist, and  of  all  the  encouragement  this  society  can  of- 
fer than  the  Rhubarb,  whether  we  consider  it  as  ad- 
ding to  the  luxury  of  our  table,  or  the  collection  of 
eur  Materia  Medica. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  few  remarks  we  shall 
offer  to  enter  into  the  history  of  this  valuable  plant, 
but  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  society  more 
to  it. 

The  three  species  most  cultivated  for  tarts  and  con- 
serves, are  the  Rheum  rhaponticum,  a  native  of  Asia, 
the  R.  hybridum,  a  native  also  of  Asia,  and  the  R. 
palmatwn,  a  native  of  Tartary .  These  are  all  peren- 
nials, and  cultivated  solely  for  the  petioles  of  the  root 
leaves,  which  made  into  tarts  or  conserves  are  scarce- 
ly surpassed  by  any  of  our  fruits.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  -R.  undulatum,  and  the  R.  aiistrak,  to 
sether  with  numerous  varieties  originating  from  some 
one  or  other  of  the  above  enumerated  species.  The 
R  palmatum,  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the 
species  which  produced  the  true  Turkey  Rhubarb,!  Gor.  Jtfog.  vol.  v.  p.  161 


testa.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  appears  to  ripen  its 
seeds  even  more  copiously  than  the  other  species;  and, 
from  some  trials  that  have  been  made  with  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves,  it  seems  disposed  to  vindicate  its 
medicinal  claims  even  in  our  own  climate.  The  color 
of  the  flowers  would  alone  be  suflicient  to  distinguish 
it  among  its  congeners.  The  late  period  of  flowering 
deserves  also  to  be  remarked.  As  all  the  species  are 
endowed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  similar  pro- 
perties, much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen,  both 
among  botanists  and  pharmacologists,  respecting  the 
one  that  yields  the  rhubarb  of  commerce.  Linnaeus 
considered  it  at  first  as  the  produce  of  his  R.  rhabur- 
bmum  or  uniidalum,  but  he  afterwards  appears  to  have 
altered  his  opinion  in  favor  of  R. palmatum;  which  opi- 
nion has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  pharmaco- 
logical writers,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  root  of  R-  palmatum  diff'er  materially  from 
the  Turkey  rhubarb  of  the  shops:  but  this  deterioration 
has  been  attributed  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  R.  axislraU  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  great  table 
lands  of  central  Asia,  between  the  latitudes  of  31  "and 
40",  where  it  is  found  to  flourish  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  the  roots  are  annually  collected  for  exportation, 
in  the  Chinese  provinces  within  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  best  is  that  which  comes  by  way  of 
Russia,  as  greater  care  is  taken  in  the  selection;  and 
on  its  arrival  at  Kiachta,  within  the  Russian  frontiers, 
the  roots  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  damaged 
pieces  removed." 

Mr.  Sweet  has  been  "informed  that  the  stems  of  the 
leaves  have  the  same  effect  as  the  root;  only,  of  course, 
a  greater  portion  of  them  will  require  to  be  used.' 
They  may  be  made  up  in  a  small  tart,  like  the  stems  of 
the  common  rhubarb."  Culture  as  in  the  other  species, 
covering  the  roots  a  little  in  very  severe  winters — 


experiments  made  and  their  results,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  determine  what  alterations  they  will  make 
in  such  as  they  may  institute. 

In  England,  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  this  plant  in  any  quantities;  at  least,  we  know 
not  of  a  single  writer  who  mentions  any.  In  the 
norlhern  states,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  partially 
protected,  during  the  first  summer,  and  we  find 
Messrs.  G.  Thorburn  St  Sons,  in  their  directions  for 
its  culture,  recommending  that  a  board  be  placed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  row,  partly  inclining  over, 
which  would  protect  it  from  the  sun  without  depriv- 
ing it  of  sufBcient  light  and  heat.  This  precaution 
is  necessary  only  the  first  year,  for  it  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely hardy  ever  after.  The  mode  recommended 
by  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Son,  would  not,  we  are  cer- 
tain, answer  in  this  climate,  owing  to  the  greater  in- 
tensity of  our  heat.  Fortunately  for  us,  however,  we 
have  discovered  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  per- 
fect shade,  in  localities  where  the  sun  never  shines. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  again  when 
we  relate  that  part  of  our  experiment. 

The  first  attempt  we  made  to  cultivate  this  plant 
was  in  the  spring  of  1831.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
we  sowed  seeds  of  the  Rheum  rhaponticum  and  R. 
undidatum.  We  sowed  seeds  also  of  other  varieties, 
but  as  they  did  not  vegetate,  we  shall  omit  noticing 
them.  The  ground  selected  was  a  light,  dry  and 
sandy  spot,  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
Another  parcel  was  sown  a  few  days  after,  on  what 
the  gardeners  here  technically  call  "medium  ground," 
that  is  somewhat  low,  but  yet  not  so  much  so,  as  to 
have  any  water  lodge  on  it,  from  heavy  falls  of  rain. 
It  might  be  called  a  sandy  loam,  in  which,  however. 
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the  sand  greatly  predominaloi.).  It  was  llie  lermina- 
tiou  of  a  [liece  of  sloping  grouiul,  and  was  formed  in- 
to beds  of  six  feet  widlli,  by  drains  which  served  to 
keep  the  whole  dry  and  carry  off  all  surface  water. 
The  beds  were  prepared  by  having  soine  well  rotted 
manure  spread  over  them,  and  spaded  in.  Rows 
were  then  made  twelve  inches  asunder  and  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  seeds  sown  therein  and 
lightly  covered. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  they  were  up,  and 
were  fated  at  the  very  commencement  to  e.xhibit  their 
hardiness,  for  they  had  not  been  long  up,  (the  oldest 
not  more  than  three  weeks,  and  youngest  one  week.) 
when  we  were  visited  with  one  of  those  violent  and 
destructive  cold  northwest  winds,  which  destroyed 
almost  every  vegetable  (sown  that  spring)  on  the 
farm,  although  the  most  of  them  were  well  protected, 
and  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  been  preserved. 
The  young  rhubarb  plants  were  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected, and  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  plant  pe- 
rished in  consequence  of  it.  although  some  were  left 
unprotected.  Scarcely  had  they  escaped  this  danger 
when  they  encounter  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  at 
this  early  stage  proved  very  destructive,  beating  down 
the  young  plants  and  burying  them  in  the  earth,  by 
this  casuality,  we  lost  a  kirge  portion  of  them;  it, 
however,  can  always  be  guarded  against. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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OUT-BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  SMrTH:  Woodside,  (Dd.)  Jan.  30,  1S33. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  out-buildings,  it  is  one  our  farmers  are  generally 
too  little  interested  in,  but  which  in  my  opinion  ought 
to  command  their  earliest  attention;  I  allude  particu- 
larly to  shedding  for  the  stock,  contrived  so  as  to 
hold  their  provender  at  the  same  time  form  a  cover- 
ing for  them.  I  have  myself  given  it  a  fair  trial  and 
am  convinced  of  its  importance;  instead  of  building 
such  very  large  barns  as  appears  commonly  to  be  the 
aim  of  our  agriculturists,  let  them  be  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  hold  all  the  grain  and  hay  enough  for  the  stock 
which  is  quartered  under  it,  erect  shedding  connected 
with  it  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  all  the  ani- 
mals which  the  provender  will  maintain  to  be  kept 
under  it,  each  having  a  separate  stall;  then  they  all 
fare  alike,  the  coward  as  well  as  the  master  animal, 
and  no  hay  is  wasted,  as  each  one  can  eat  his  own 
without  being  incommoded  by  the  rest;  the  other,  and 
I  am  suiry  to  say,  by  far  the  most  general  plan  of 
giving  them  their  hay  in  cribs,  dispersed  through  the 
yards,  is  attended  with  great  waste,  as  the  hay  from 
remaining  in  a  bulk  in  the  mov/  adheres  together,  is 
dragged  from  the  cribs  as  they  Hre  constantly  driving 
each  other  about,  and  always  carry  more  or  less  with 
them,  the  most  of  which  is  droptand  trampled  under 
foot,  they  also  receive  a  great  drawback  from  lying 
onl  at  night,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  obliged  to  make 
their  beds  where  they  best  can,  in  the  wet  and  dirty 
yards,  (which  they  will  always  be  in  moderate  and 
wet  weather,)  or  if  they  have,  as  sometimes  is  the 
case,  a  shelter  to  go  under,  it  will  be  occupied  by  a 
few  of  the  master  animals,  leaving  the  others  entirely 
unprotected  from  the  weather;  on  my  plan,  all  are 
sheltered  alike,  each  one  having  a  comfortable  dry 
bed  to  repose  on  and  allowed,  unmolested,  to  enjoy 
his  food  and  it.  I  believe  in  this  plan  one-fourth  as 
many  mure  may  be  kept  on  the  same  provender;  my 
corn  fodder  I  feed  in  cribs,  in  the  yard,  which  I  give 
them  at  noon,  but  all  the  hay  is  eaten  by  them  in 
their  stalls.  Perhaps  it  will  now  be  proper  to  men- 
tion my  plan  of  shedding,  it  juins  with  the  barn  on 
the  west  end,  runs  round  the  north  and  west  side  of 
the  yard  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  forming  an  L, 
which  protects  the  cattle  entirely  from  the  north  and 
northwest  winds,  and  leaves  it  open  to  the  south,  it 
is  sixteen  feet  wide,  a  wall  is  carried  up  seven  feet 


high  on  the  back,  with  pillars  ne.xt  the  yard,  up(^n 
wliich  the  shod  rests,  the  back  from  top  of  wall  •to 
eaves  is  nine  feet,  the  front  from  top  of  pillars  eifjli- 
teen  feet,  is  divided  underneath  into  stalls  eight  l>et 
nine  incites  long,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
(they  are  required  to  be  narrow  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  turning  round  after  they  are  in  their  places,) 
each  stall  has  a  gate  in  front  fastened  with  a  wooden 
bolt,  there  is  an  entry  back  of  them  four  feet  wide, 
into  which  are  funnels,  convenient  distances  ajiart  for 
putting  diiwn  the  hay;  each  stall  has  a  crib,  the  width 
of  the  stall  for  both  hay  and  meal,  after  putting  the 
hay  into  the  cattle,  by  going  over  the  entry  with  a 
rake,  none  need  be  lost  or  trampled  under  foot;  this 
entry  connects  with  the  entry  of  the  barn.  With 
shed  and  barn  I  stall  si.xty  head,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  the  number  my  farm  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing. I  have  another  shed,  which  connects  with  the 
east  end  of  the  barn,  of  the  same  width  and  height, 
but  instead  of  opening  towards  the  yard  it  is  reversed 
and  makes  an  e.xcejlent  cart  shed.  Also  under  the 
same  shed,  a  room  is  petitioned  off  for  a  tool  house,  in 
which  are  kept  all  our  small  working  implements,  so 
that  when  a  hand  is  sent  to  a  job,  he  need  not  spend 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  looking  for  a  tool,  which  has 
been  left  where  it  was  last  used  for  want  of  a  proper 
place  to  put  it  away.  Convenient  to  the  barn  is  a 
wagon  house,  divided  over  head  into  two  rooms,  one 
fitted  up  as  a  work  shop,  (which  is  indispensible)  the 
other  a  receptacle  for  many  different  articles;  against 
this  building  is  another  for  our  larger  tools,  such  as 
ploughs,  harrows,  &c.  My  corn  cribs  are  on  each 
side  of  the  gangway  into  the  barn — which  is  much 
more  convenient  for  getting  it  out,  but  is  rather  more 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  vermin,  under  this  is  a  cellar 
for  Ruta  Baga,  which  joins  with  the  entry  of  the 
barn,  trap  doors  are  fi.xed  in  the  floor  for  shooting  the 
roots  directly  down. 

I  have  written  much  more  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended, and  for  fear  of  becoming  tiresome,  I  will  con- 
clude, with  my  sincere  wishes  for  increasing  patron- 
age to  your  very  valuable  paper.  S. 

Hatching  Chickens  in  the  bark-bed  of  a  hot- 
house.— A  friend  of  mine  was  very  successful  last 
year  in  hatching  chickens  in  the  tan  pit  of  a  hot- 
house.  His  method  was  to  place  a  half  hogshead 
barrel  in  the  tan,  which  was  brought  up  all  around  it 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  and  was  merely  cov- 
ered with  a  flat  board.  The  eggs  were  placed  in  a 
basket  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  The  heat  required  is  104  degrees  Fahren- 
heit; a  degree  or  two  above  oT  below  that  point  will 
not  destroy  the  eggs,  but  the  nearer  it  is  kept  to  that 
heat  the  better.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  it  up  to  this 
nicety,  but  it  is  not  so  troublesome  as  may  at  first 
sight  be  imagined.  It  may  also  be  asked,  what  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  derived  from  this  process,  when  plenty 
of  setting  hens  can  be  procured?  I  answer,  that  the 
chickens  may  be  hatched  much  earlier  than  hens  will 
want  to  set;  in  fact,  the  hatching  may  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  eggs  can  be  procured;  and,  of  course,  the 
poultry  to  be  obtained  will  fetch  a  much  greater  price 
from  their  early  production.  They  may  be  easily 
reared  by  being  kept  in  the  house  when  they  are 
hatched,  until  they  are  big  enough  to  be  put  out  of 
doors,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  When  the  cask  is  once  at  the  proper  heat,  it 
may  be  kept  up  to  the  desired  point  without  much 
(rouble,  for  several  months;  and  the  average  number 
of  chickens  will  exceed  what  is  obtained  from  hens. 
1  have  read  a  French  work  by  De  Reaumur,  giving  a 
very  circumstantial  and  interesting  account  of  hatch- 
ing chickens,  by  heat  produced  by  horse  dung,  and  I 
have  produced  chickens  by  that  means  myself;  but 
the  heat  requires  to  be  very  often  renewed  by  fresh 
dung,  and  the  place  must  be  particularly  favorable  to 
the  undertaking.  There  is  also  great  risk  of  the  germ 
in  the  eggs  being  destroyed  by  the  damp  efiluvia  aris- 


ing from  the  dung,  which  causes  the  success  to  be 
very  uncertain.  Besides,  every  gentleman's  gardener 
has  a  tan  bed  at  his  command.  1  am  also  of  opinion 
that  many  of  your  currcs|>ondents  might  connect  a  hut 
closet  with  the  stove  used  for  heating  their  houses,  or 
might  allow  the  pipes  for  circulating  hot  water,  where 
that  system  is  adopted,  to  pass  through  it,  by  which 
means  it  might  be  kept  up  to  the  requiied  heat  with 
very  little  trouble.  With  respect  to  the  tan  bed,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  experience  of  my  friend. 
He  has  hatched  several  broods  this  spring,  and  1  can 
assure  you  that  the  chickens  brought  up  in  this  way 
have  thrived  and  increased  in  sizu  much  more  than 
those  hatchen  and  brought  up  by  a  hen;  and  that  this 
has  been  proved  several  times,  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween chickens  hatched  in  the  different  modes  in  the 
same  day. — London  Gardener's  Magazine. 


Receipt  for  coon  House  Soap,  &c. — Having 
lately  returned  from  the  sea  shore,  where  the  house- 
keeper had  but  twenty  bushels  of  ashes,  he  informed 
me  that  he  made  a  barrel  of  superior  soft  soap 
with  ten  bushels  of  clam  shells  burnt,  added  (o  the 
above  quantity  of  ashes.  Clam  shells  not  only  make 
good  soap  but  the  whitest  and  the  best  cement,  and 
the  best  of  lime  for  mortar  and  whitewash  for  ceil- 
ings. [JVew!  E)igland  Farmer. 


Cure  for  the  headache. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  an  old  almanac.  We  do  not  undertake  to  in- 
sure its  efficacy,  but  are  sure  that  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  would  therefore  advise  its  trial. 

"A  medical  friend  informs  us,  that  after  exercising 
his  utmost  skill  to  cure,  or  even  alleviate  a  very  dis- 
tressing case  of  headache,  in  a  distinguished  charac- 
ter, in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,after  the  use  of  bark, 
valerian,  steel,  assafoetida,  magnesia,  volatile  alkali, 
mineral  acids,  mercury  and  arsenic;  an  old  woman 
proposed  the  use  of  milk,  by  taking  a  tumbler  three 
times  daily,  which  effected  a  cure.  A  headache  very 
generally  proceeds  from  the  disordered  state  of  the 
liquor  of  the  stomach,  (gastric  juice.)  Perhaps  the 
milk  may  produce  its  beneficial  effects  by  neutraliz- 
ing* acids  and  thereby  removing  the  irritation  in  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,which  directly  sympathize  with 
those  of  the  head." 


Fungi. — The  natural  history  of  these  plants  is  re- 
plete with  interest,  and  they  are  constantly  laboring 
for  the  general  advantage.  The  quickness  of  their 
growth,  says  !Professor  Burnett,  is  astonishing,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  increase  all  but  past  belief.  The 
bovista,  or  full-puff  ball,  has  been  computed  to  grow 
at  the  rate  of  many  million  cells  per  minute,  upwards 
of  a  million  per  second;  and  to  be,  when  at  maturity, 
so  many  times  larger  than  when  beginning  to  germi. 
nate  that  figures  shrink  from  the  expression  of  the 
sum;  and  Fries  asserts  that  he  has  counted  in  a  single 
individual  plant  of  the  smaller  kind  called  smuts,  ten 
millions  (!)  sporales,  so  subtile  that  they  rise  into  the 
air  like  smoke;  and  hence,  although  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  their  prolific  powers,  our  wonder  ceases  that 
they  should  be  every  where  dispersed  and  colonize 
every  spot  that  affords  fit  nutriment  for  their  growth. 
There  are  three  groups  or  orders  of  fungi:  blights, 
blasts,  and  mildews;  puff-balls,  truffles,  &c.  and  mush- 
rooms and  toadstools. 


Oil  of  Noveau. — This  oil,  according  to  a  recent 
French  scientific  journal,  may  be  thus  made: — Take 
five  pounds  of  bitter  almonds  and  digest  them  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  for  eight  or  nine  days  in  ten 
pints  of  brandy  at  25  deg.;  then  distil  the  mixture  in 
a  balneum  raariae,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  six  pints; 
afterwards  add  25  pounds  of  syrup  of  sugar,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  care. 


[It  may  clihite,  but  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  milk 
can  neutralize  an  acid. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer.] 
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Frieet  Current  in  JVew  Fork,Ffbrtiary  2. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  n  20.    Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .11 

o  13;    Upland,  .9J  o  .11^;    Alabama,  .9^  «  .12.     CoHon 

Bagging,  Hemp,  )d.  .13  o  .21^;  Flax,  .13  a  .14^.    Flax, 

American,  7.  a. 8.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 60  a  15.75; 

rough,  15.00  a .      Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  S.75a5.8T; 

Canal,  6.00  a  6.31;  Bait.  How'd  st.  a ;  Rh'd 

city  mills,  6.680 ;  country,  5.75  o  5.87;  Alexand'a, 

6.00  a  6.25;  Fredricks'g,  uncertain;     Peters'g,  new, 
5.75  0  5.87;  Rye   flour,  4.00  o  4.12;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  perhhd.  17.00  a .    Grniii,  Wheat, 

North,  1.18  a  1.20;  (Vir.  1.15  a ;  Rye,  North,  .88  0 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .73  0  .75;    Barley,  .—  a    75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  50;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  o  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   12.50  a   13.50,  prime,  ll.OOo 

11.25;  Lard,  7^.  a  .9. 


A  FINE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 
The  Subscriber  is  authorized  to  sell  a  fine  Jack  of  the 
breed  of  the  K.vicnx  of  Malt.\  and  Roial  Gift,  about 
six  years  old;  a  very  powerful  animal,  a  sure  foal  get- 
ter, very  gentle  and  easily  managed.     Price  $200. 
Apply  to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


WHITE  TURKEYS. 

The  Subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
Milk  White  Turkeys,  so  much  sought  after  for  their 
picturesque  effect  in  parterres  and  lawns.  Price,  $4  a 
pair.  I   I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


GRAPEVINE  CUTTINGS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  received  and  for  sale  at  the 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  quantity  of 
cuttings  of  the  CUNNINGHAM  AND  WOODSON 
GRAPES.  An  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  these 
grapes,  both  for  the  table  and  wine,  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Farmer,  vol.  xiv.  No.  33,  October  26. — 
The  price  of  these  cuttings  is  8  cents  each. 

Also  will  be  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  quanti- 
ty of  Norton's  seedling  grape  cuttings.  These  grapes 
are  said  to  be  very  superior  to  most  native  grapes. — 
Price  6  cents  each. 

Also  a  quantity  of  rooted  Vines  of  the  SCUPPER- 
NONG  GRAPE  from  North  Carolina.  The  character 
of  the  Scuppernong  Grape  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Price,  for  two  year  old  vines  37J  cents 
each,  one  year  old  25  cents. 

RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store.  Price,  12J  cents  each;  ^1.25  per  dozen;  or  JS 
per  hundred.  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

"SHAKER  GARDEN  SEEDS." 

The  Subscriber  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakcis,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  celebrated  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  him  hereafter,  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  He  has  this  day  received  direct  from  the  So- 
ciety, 14  boxes,  each  comprising  an  assortment,  more 
or  less  extensive  according  to  its  size.  Of  these  a 
pari  are  small  " Family  boxes,"  containing  a  quantity 
suitable  for  a  common  garden,  with  a  list  of  contents 
annexed.  The  character  of  these  seeds  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  recommendation.  Apply  at  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  No.  16,  South  Cal- 
yert-street.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

SILKWORM  EGGS  WANTED. 

Wanted  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  a  quantity  of  Silk- 
worm Eggs,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid,  by 
1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 

WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Domestic  Animals.     Apply  to 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


SPLENDID  PJEONIES. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  few  of  the  POPPY  FLOWER- 
ING TREE  P^ONY,  (Pa;ony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P-EONY,  (Pajony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  pa;ony. 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  flowers.'  " — Prince's  Trea- 
tise on  Horticulture.  Of  the  poppy  flowering  pa;ony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  paeony,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  |5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  pasony  g2.50  each. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE,  OR  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equally  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  $1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  at  No.  36  West  Pratt  Strket,- 
has  just  received  a  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Samuel  Ault,  whose  seeds  have  been  so 
highly  estimated  by  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and 
which  he  feels  a  confidence  in  recommending  to  his 
customers,  whose  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  public  has  been  informed  from  another  source, 
that  I  have  parted  with  some  of  my  late  workmen  in 
my  manufacturing  establishment;  and  while  I  acknow- 
ledge this  fact,  I  would  also  inform  the  public,  that 
their  places  have  been  filled  with  equally  faithful  and 
experienced  workmen,  who  are  fully  competent  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  my  shop;  and  my  customers  may  de- 
pend on  my  continued  exertions  to  do  them  justice  in 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  to  aflbrd  my  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  on  as  reasonable  terras  as  they 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Jan.  25. 


STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  ofi"er  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Str.-iw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  1 1  inch  box  at  jJ27.  14  inch 
at  $45.  16  inch  at  $56.  20  inch  at  $75.  The  small- 
est (price  §27)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting-  Knife  answers  well.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  1  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Yours,  truly, 

Sinclair  &.  Moobe,  Bait.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power. — 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  now  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  ca-:i  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  $20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $7.60,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  oPAGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  I 


BAX.TZSXOSZ:   PRICES  CUBREMT. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  produce  market  continues 
inactive— literally  nothing  doing.  Millers  continue  to 
store  Howard  street  flour  in  preference  to  receiving 
$5.25,  which  dealers  appear  willing  to  give.  Our  quo- 
tations exhibit  the  slate  of  the  grain  market  pretty  accu- 
rately;  but  the  very  small  business  doing  even  in  wheat 
and  corn  renders  it  impossible  to  say  what  effect  a  re- 
vival  of  business  may  have  upon  it. 

ToBAcco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15.00;ycllow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a20. 00. —Fine  yellow 

18.00a  26.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a —Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  2  hhds.  Md.;  and  IS 
hhds.  Ohio— total  15  hhds. 

Floor— best  white  wheat  family, $6.75  n  7. 25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.50  a ;  city    mills,  5.31\  a  ; 

city  mills  extra5.50  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl  3.50; 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1.10a  1.14;    white  do  1.16  a  1.20; 

— Corn,  white,  65  a  — ,  yellow,  65  a  — ; Rve,  72  a  73 

— Oats,  40  a  41. — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70 

Clover-seed  a Timothy,  —  a Or- 
chard  Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  75  a  87i-Lucerne  —  a  37^  lb.— 
Barlet,-Flaxseed1.60  al.62-CoTTON.Va.lO  a  I2-Lou. 
12a  13-Alab.  lOa.lli— Tenn.  .lOn.  12;  N. Car. 10  a. 12; 
Upland  10  a  12 — Whisket,  hhds.  1st  p.  28^  a — ;in  bbls! 

30  a Wool,  irasAcrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarterdo.  28o30;common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece, «5  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarterdo  16  a  lS;commoD,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,$180  a  210;  Country,  dew-rotted, & 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a 8c. — Feathers,  37a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  6O0 ground,  I.6O0   —     bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2  8.0  Ou  30.00;  bar  Sus.pertOD, 
75.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6. 26 — 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a 4.50;  Hickory,  5.50  a 6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 
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Special  Agents  for  the  Americaa    Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  authorised  lo  act  as  Agents  for  the  Amer: 
an  Farmer  in  their  several  places  ofresideuce: 

John  B.  Russell,  N.  E^Farmer  Office. 


J.  H.  GoarWc,  at  tie  Post 


Philadeliiliia, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Petcrshnrs^,  Va. 
Raleigh,  iV.  C. 
Camden,  S.  C. 
New  Orleans, 
Naslit>itle,  Ten. 
Natchez,  Mis. 
Port  Oilison,  Mis. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


C  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  85  Chestnut  street, 
i  B.  E.  Freymuth,  Marble  Court. 


The 


sCole: 


ph  Gales  &  Son. 
P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 
Wm.  McKean. 
Eichbaum  i  Norvell 
Frederick  Staunton. 


Ho 
H.  H.  Elwell.' 


)peB, 


General  ^Ji^ent  for  the  State  of  Ma-rgland,  T.  B.  Brenfta. 


§3^.  Direction  of  Letters. — .Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agencyj  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  etrcetg. 
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Baltimore,  Fhipay,  February  15,  1833. 


Letters  of  Character. —  Why  will  not  gentle- 
men be  mure  particular  in  giving  letters  of  character 
to  persons  w  ho  have  been  in  their  employ?  \Ve  have 
seen  instances  of  persons  of  the  most  dissipated  ha- 
bits, and  quite  deficient  in  their  professional  qualifica. 
tions,  exhibiting  letters  of  recommendation  from  gen- 
tlemen of  undoubted  responsibility!  Indeed  but  a  few 
days  since  an  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  our  own 
establishment.  Many  gentlemen  resort  to  our  Agri- 
cultural agency  for  overseers,  gardeners,  &c.  and  be- 
fore any  applicant  for  such  situations  is  listened  to,  he 
is  required  to  produce  testimonials  of  character  and 
qualifications.  In  the  case  referred  to,  a  man  applied 
for  a  most  responsible  situation  as  overseer  and  sole 
manager,  on  a  place  that  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  such  a  person.  He  produced  a  letter  from  his  last 
employers,  setting  forth  his  character  and  qualifica- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  we  could  not  harbor  a 
doubt  for  a  moment.  The  man  was  promptly  en- 
gaged, and  was  about  removing  his  family  upon  the 
place,  when  he  was  accidently  discovered  on  the 
road,  in  a  stale  of  beastly  into.\icalion,  rioting  and 
committing  outrages  on  every  one  he  met.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  was  promptly  dismissed;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  gave  him  the  let- 
ter of  recommendation?  What  ought  the  public  to 
think  of  such  an  act?  Suppose  this  man  had  been 
able  to  abstain  from  his  beastly  habits  till  he  had  got 
fairly  in  possession  of  the  property,  who  can  tell 
what  the  consequences  might  have  been  to  the  em- 
ployer? The  truth  is,  that  gentlemen  are  too  careless 
in  this  matter.  No  doubt  they  act  from  the  most  be- 
nevolent intentions,  wishing  to  serve  the  man,  and 
thinking  they  can  do  so  in  this  way  the  most  cheap- 
ly, indulging  the  hope,  probably,  that  he  will  "re- 
form," as  he  of  couise  promises  to  do,  they,  without 
Bcruple,  certify  to  his  good  character  and  qualifica- 
tions, knowing  at  the  same  time  that  he  possesses 
neither.  Now  there  is  no  benevolence  in  such  an 
act — they  neither  serve  the  object  of  their  false  be- 
nevolence, nor  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  em- 
ploy him;  for  the  act  encourages  him  irrhis  unworthy 
course  by  saving  him  from  its  most  direful  consequen- 
ces. Gentlemen  should  reflect  upon  this  subject; 
they  should  consider  it  in  its  true  light.  A  letter  of 
character  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  word  of 
one  gentleman  given  to  another,  for  the  truth  of  a 
fact  stated.  If  one  gentleman  pledges  his  word  to 
another  that  the  fact  he  states  is  true,  he  must  be  be- 
lieved— no  gentleman  would  harbor  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  And  yet  the  same  gentleman  shall  write  a 
letter  describing  such  a  man  as  worthy,  and  well  quali- 
fied for  a  certam  trust,  having  served  him  in  such  ca- 
pacity faithfully,  and  to  his  entire  satisfaction;  while 
at  the  same  time  lie  knows  the  subject  of  it  to  be  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  such  a  character!  Such  things 
have  been,  and  are  of  too  common  occurrence,  and  we 
leave  to  a  reflecting  public  the  task  of  giving  a  name 
to  such  an  act.  We  believe  ihe  public  press  would 
exercise  its  legitimate  authority  by  publishing  the 
names  of  persons  so  acting,  with  all  the  particulars, 
that  the  public  might  be  put  upon  its  guard;  but  such 
conduct  has  become  so  common,  we  are  not  sure  the 
press  would  be  supported  in  it. 

Another  evil  is  very  common  in  these  letters  and 
probably  more  so  than  that  above  described,  and  also 
more  injurious.  It  is  almost  always  the  case  that  in 
giving  the  really  good  qualities  of  the  man,  all  his 
faults  and  deficiencies  are  omitted.  Thus  a  man  is 
represented  as  being  a  first  rate  farmer  and  overseer, 
being  practicablly  acquainted  with  this,  that,  and  the 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  methods  and  systems; 
but,  that  he  is  an  inveterate  drunkard  and  utterly  un- 
trustworthy is  entirely  omitted.  Now  this  is  worse 
than  the  first  subject  of  complaint;  for  in  the  sentence. 
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"a  first  rate  farmer  and  overseer,"  the  sober  habits 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  subject  are  considered  as 
included,  for  he  cannot  be  so  qualified  without  such 
habits  and  integrity. 

Agriculturists  are  not  alone  subject  to  these  evils — 
they  pervade  all  professions  and  are  rife  in  all  depart- 
ments of  society,  from  the  stable,  and  the  kitchen,  up 
to  the  public  service.  A  good  recommendation  of  a 
kitchen  servant  is  as  easily  obtained,  and  no  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  a  pulilical  fibel;  and  there  is 
no  man  so  poorly  utt'  for  friends,  let  his  character  be 
what  it  may,  but  can  get  govd  recommendations  for 
any  oflice  of  trust  and  profit  to  which  he  has  impu- 
dence enough  to  aspire.  These  evils  however,  are 
not  within  our  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  as  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  which  we  have  a 
right  to  lake  cognizance,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  a  passing  and  very  slight  allusion  to  them. 

We  hope  gentlemen  will  be  more  cautious  in  giv- 
ing recommendations;  and  that,  when  they  do  give 
them,  they  will  give  the  full  character — it  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  an  employer  to  know  the  faults  as  the 
qualifications  of  those  in  his  employ,  and  they  should 
never  be  omitted. 


Asparagus. —  We  had  made  up  our  horticultural 
department,  before  the  following  excellent  article 
reached  us. 

Asparagus. — The  valuable  qualities  of  this  plant, 
I  believe  are  so  generally  known  as  to  require  but 
little  description,  and  these  remarks  arc  only  intend- 
ed to  direct  the  young  practitioner  in  the  most  mate- 
rial items  in  its  culture.  I  therefore  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused from  noticing  the  various  ways  recommended 
for  its  culture,  but  to  state  a  plain  method  founded  on 
practice. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  this  plant,  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam  made  very  rich;  if  rather  stiff  it  may  be 
made  of  the  proper  consistence  by  the  addition  of 
sand.  A  warm  pi-otected,  unshaded  situation,  will 
bring  the  plants  into  use  early.  The  ground  intended 
for  the  beds,  should  be  made  mellow  and  rich  at  least 
twelve  inches  deep.  Some  say  two,  three  and  even 
five  feet  deep  is  necessary  to  the  most  prosperous  cul- 
ture of  asparagus;  but  the  above  is  sufKcient  when 
the  alleys  are  shovelled  on  the  beds.  The  ground  being 
well  fined  and  manured  lay  out  the  beds  four  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  the  alley  between  them  two  feet, 
and  shovel  the  mellow  soil  out  of  the  alleys  so  as  to 
raise  the  beds  four  inches  above  them,  rake  the  beds 
lovely  and  drive  a  good  slake  at  each  corner,  to  keep 
for  years  to  come  ttie  exact  corner  of  the  beds.  Then 
proceed  to  plant  as  follows,  when  the  ground  is  nut 
frozen  and  works  well  from  first  of  November,  to 
middle  of  April.  Having  first  obtained  good  plants 
of  one  or  two  years'  growth,  strain  a  line  along  the 
bed  nine  inches  from  its  edge,  and  open  a  trench  or 
remove  the  earth  six  inches  deep  along  the  line  and 
rather  wide  in  the  bottom;  then  set  the  plants  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  aforesaid  trench  and  cover  them 
with  the  mold  taken  out,  then  remove  the  line  one 
foot,  and  open  along  it  one  o'.her  such  trench,  and 
plant  as  before  and  so  proceed,  giving  four  rows  to 
each  bed  twelve  inches  apart.  If  planted  in  the  fall 
or  winter  cover  the  beds  one  inch  thick  with  manure. 
If  planted  in  the  spring  and  soil  not  sandy,  add  the 
same  thickness  of  sand,  which  is  congenial  to  this 
plant,  keeping  Ihe  surface  loose  and  clear  of  grass. 
Then  keep  the  beds  and  alleys  clear  of  weeds  all 
summer,  and  late  in  November,  cut  down  the  tops, 
and  shovel  out  the  alleys,  on  to  the  beds,  if  clear  of 
grass;  if  not  carry  it  to  the  compost  heap,  and  cover 
the  beds  an  inch  thick  with  manure,  which  will 
strengthen  the  plants  and  protect  them  from  frost. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild  in  March, 
loosen  and  mix  the  grain  and  manure  on  the  beds  with 
a  dung  fork,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  crowns  of 
the  plants;  then  lay  on  an  inch  of  sand  as  was  done 
the  first  spring.    If  the  plants  and  ground  are  good. 


a  few  heads  may  be  cut  this  spring,  but  not  many, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cutting  is  over,  cover  Ihe  beds  one 
foot  thick  with  straw,  which  keeps  the  beds  cool  and 
damp  during  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and 
prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  so  difTicult 
to  eradicate  trom  among  the  aspnragus,  and  continue 
to  dress  the  beds  spring  and  fall  as  above,  and  the 
asparagus  will'be  in  great  perfection  for  a  much  longer 
period,  and  at  less  expense,  by  Ihe  simple  addition 
to  former  piactico  of  an  annual  dressing  of  sand  and 
straw — for  further  information  and  more  minute  di- 
rections, see  C.  M'Intush,  Wm.  Cobbet,  M.  M'Ma- 

hon.  RoDEKT  Sl^CLAIR. 


CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Lowell, Mass.  Fibruary  6,  I83S. 

The  subject  of  Silk  culture  and  manufacture  in  this 
country  is  one  in  which  we  have  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  upon  which  we  have  indited  many  a  jjaragraph, 
without  being  able  to  witness  any  such  influences 
therefrom  as  every  one  wishes  to  see  the  result  of  his 
eflToris  to  do  goud.  It  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
that  we  should  attain  perfection  in  raising  and  manu- 
lacturing  silk  in  this  country  in  a  single  year,  or  a 
dozen  years.  The  introduction  of  a  scheme  of  in- 
dustry, which  will, 'we  trust,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
give  employment  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen,  must  be  gradual,  in  order 
to  be  generous  and  lasting  in  its  effects.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  see  nurseries  of  mulberiies  spring  up  as  the 
reward  of  our  well  intended  paragraphs,  we  can  at 
least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  will 
not/ui7  to  spring  up  on  account  of  our  neglect. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Legislature  of 
this  Commonwealth  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  good 
earnest.  From  the  report  recently  submitted  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  of  Warwick,  we  learn  that 
this  important  branch  of  industry,  is  becoming  an  ob- 
ject of  increased  attention,  and  that  successful  efforts 
in  raising  it  have  been  made  in  almost  every  county 
of  the  State.  The  consumption  of  this  article  in  the 
United  Slates  is  believed  to  amount  to  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  annually;  of  which  Massachusetts  abne 
is  believed  to  consume  not  less  than  $300,000. 

One  acre  of  full  grown  mulberry  trees,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, will  produce  J200  worth  of  silk — and  the  com- 
mittee are  further  led  to  believe  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  labor  of  producing  Ihe  article,  "  requires  only 
the  efforts  of  females,  children  and  aged  persons,  in 
and  about  their  homes,  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
in  this  commonweallh  is  very  considerable,  and  that 
a  field  is  here  opened  for  a  species  of  industry  which 
at  present  is  scarcely  available  at  all,  but  if  slightly 
encouraged  might  greatly  add  to  the  general  mass  of 
productive  employment  and  wealth.  Almost  every 
farm  in  this  commonwealth  is  capable  of  being  mafie 
to  produce  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  tree, 
which  by  a  natural  process,  are  converled  into  the 
rich  and  durable  material  (jf  silk.  Every  farmer 
might  raise  in  his  family,  at  least,  enough  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  pay  his  taxes,  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  requisite  labors  of  the  farm,  or  diminishing 
the  usual  amount  of  other  agricultural  productions." 
If  each  farmer  in  this  state  would  devote  a  little  at- 
tenlion  to  the  raising  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  allow 
his  daughters  to  raise  the  silkworms,  the  profits  to 
the  state  in  a  few  years  would  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  raw  silk  are  impelled  into  France  and 
England  every  year.  The  committee  recommend  a 
bounty  of  one  dollar  on  every  pound  of  silk  reeled  in 
this  commonwealth,  that  is  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured into  various  silk  fabrics;  also  a  bounty  of  one 
dollar  a  hundred  on  while  mulberry  trees,  transplanted 
in  a  proper  manner  for  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  The 
art  of  reeling  from  the  cocoons  is  rather  di/Boult  and 
discouraging  at  first;  so  that  without  some  public  aid 
few  will  be  found  to  undertake  it.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  the  proposed  bounty  is  recommended. 

[Jottrnal. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

Omthe  Grasses — Varieties  best  adapted  to  our 
Use — Times  and  Mankee  of  Seeding,  &.C. 

Marcellus,  January  1,  1 833. 

[The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  wri- 
ter of  (he  following  article  speaks  of  herdsgrass,  he 
means  timothy,  and  vice  versa— owing  to  the  singular 
fact,  that  ihe  timothy  of  the  north  is  the  herdsgrass 
of  the  south,  and  the  timothy  of  tlie  south  is  the 
herdsgrass  of  the  north.] 

The  varieties  of  grass  best  adapted  to  our  husban- 
dry— the  times  when  grass  seed  should  be  sown — the 
manner  of  doing  it,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  requisite 
to  be  used,  are  all  subjects  of  interesting  considera- 
tion. These  will  be  the  subjects  of  my  present  essay. 

1st.  What  varieties  of  grass  can  we  cultivate  to 
the  greatest  profit?  Fortunately,  we  have  the  herds- 
grass,  or  timothy,  and  the  clover.  These  stand  at 
the  head  of  our  artificial  grasses,  or  rather  they  stand 
with  usalmost  alone.  Undoubtedly, as  relates  tograss 
husbandry,  they  are  the  true  seek  no  farthers.  It  is 
believed  no  other  grasses  of  equal  excellence  have 
ever  been  cultivated  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  desire  substitutes  for  these 
grasses.  If  we  did,  we  should  probably  seek  in  vain 
for  any  others  that  would  be  equal  to  them  in  value. 
Yet  these  grasses,  excellent  as  they  are  justly  sup- 
posed to  be,  are  not  enough  for  all  the  various  pur- 
poses of  our  husbandry.  There  are  iii  the  country 
some  varieties  of  soil  to  which  neither  of  them  is 
adapted.  Besides,  it  is  profitable,  in  many  cases,  to 
cultivate  several  sorts  of  grass  together;  and  in  all 
cases,  where  fields  are  seeded  with  intent  to  occupy 
them  for  pasture,  it  would  be  good  practice  to  sow  an 
intermixture  of  seeds,  containing  many,  no  matter 
how  many,  varieties.  I  cannot  stop  hereto  detail 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  a  prac- 
tice. No  doubt  they  would  be  considerable,  and 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  remunerate  all  extra  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  obvious  that  herdsgrass  and  clover  do  not  form 
a  catalogue  of  grasses  large  enough  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  grass  husbandy.  Orchard  grass  (Dacty  lis 
glomerata)  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  though  I  be- 
lieve farmers  in  general  have  neglected  to  introduce 
it  to  their  husbandry.  Many  writers  have  given  it  a 
high  recommendation.  Judge  Bt;EL  has  spoken  well 
of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  essay  on  grasses,  in  the 
third  volumeof  INIeraoirs.  I  myself  havemadesome 
use  of  orchard  grass  to  evident  advantage.  It  beino- 
understood  that  this  kind  of  grass  would  resist  drouo-lu 
better  then  any  other  in  use  among  us,  I  introduced  it 
some  years  since,  in  connection  with  other  gasses,  to 
a  small  field  intended  for  pasture,  which,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  texture,  was  remarkably  quick  to  feel 
the  effects  of  drought.  The  advantages  resultino- from 
its  use  on  that  field  have  been  most  apparent."  The 
field  hasBubsequently  been  much  more  productive  than 
it  had  been  before;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
orchard  grass  does  not  yield  to  drought— does  not  re- 
tire and  give  place  toother  grasses, but  gains  streno-ih 
and  extends  its  possessions  annually. 

Orchard  grass  comes  to  maturity  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  herdsgrass.  Would  it  not  for  that 
reason  be  the  better  of  the  two  to  mix  with  clover  ."or 
mowing? 

The  variety  of  grass  known  by  the  name  of  red 
top,  grows  extensively  in  the  country,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved there  are  but  few  farms  on  which  some  of  it 
may  not  be  found.  It  frequently  produces  larcre  crops, 
and  makes  good  hay,  yet  I  think  its  culture  should 
not  be  recommended,  because  when  once  it  has  trained 
possession  of  the  soil,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis 
possess  it. 

It  happens  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  several 


varieties  of  grass,  celebrated  in  other  countries,  but 
which  have  not  been  much  cultivated  among  us.  In 
times  long  since  gone  by,  I  cultivated,  for  experi- 
ment, the  sainfoin,  the  lucerne,  the  rye  grass,  and 
some  others  of  less  celebrity.  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  bestow  upon  these  some  passing  remarks 
As  to  the  sainfoin,  the  result  of  my  experiment  was 
such,  as  for  a  while  to  raise  my  expectations  of  its 
usefulness  in  this  country.  It  grew  with  great  luxu- 
riance, appearing  to  be  perfectly  at  home  as  to  soil 
and  climate.  But  alas!  after  a  year  or  two,  it  was 
discovered  that  an  insect  annoyed  it  at  its  rout.  Af- 
ter that  it  had  dwindled,  and  although  I  had  extend- 
ed it  to  different  parts  of  my  farm,  yet  it  soon  disap- 
peared. 

The  rye  grass  did  not  at  any  time  recommend  it- 
self as  worthy  of  being  put  in  competition  with  our 
timothy  or  herdsgrass. 

As  to  the  lucerne,  I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did 
not  conduct  my  experiment  more  thoroughly,  and  ex- 
tend it  to  a  greater  length.  I  never  introduced  this 
to  my  field  husbandry.  It  grew  in  my  experiment 
garden  many  years,  occupying  about  three  rods  of 
ground.  It  always  produced  great  burdens,  and  was 
successful  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  other 
grasses.  This  grass  is  of  the  clover  family,  and  is 
remarkable  for  starting  early  in  the  sprinir,  and  hold- 
ing on  till  late  in  autumn.  If  cultivated  for  mowing, 
it  may  be  cut  three  or  lour  times  in  a  .season,  yielding 
a  good  burden  at  each  cutting.  I  have  the  impres- 
sion, that  lucerne  is  adapted  to  our  husbandry,  and 
may  be  cultivated  here  to  good  advantage.  Espe- 
cially, if  it  isdesired  to  practice  thesoilingsystem  to  any 
extent,  that  is,  to  keep  stock  during  the  summer  up- 
on grass  cut  daily  for  their  use,  the  lucerne  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  that  use. 

Herdsgrass  and  clover  being,  after  all,  the  grasses 
most  tobereliedupon  in  the  husbandry  of  western  New 
York,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  some  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  their  comparative  merits.  They  are  both  so 
intrinsically  excellent,  and  so  happily  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  could  be  spared  with  the  least  injury  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  I  am  content  that  herds- 
grass  and  clover  should  be  considered  as  equally  me- 
ritorious, and  as  having  equal  claims  to  the  favorable 
regards  of  husbandry.  Yet  as  they  difl'er  essentially 
in  their  characteristics,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  soils, 
and  many  of  the  uses  required,  the  cultivator  not  un- 
frequently  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
will  be  likely  to  subserve  his  interest  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. When  pasture  is  the  object,  both  should 
be  cultivated  together.  The  practice  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  cultivating  them  together  >vhen 
the  intention  is  to  occupy  the  ground  for  mowincr. 
But  this  practice  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Is^t. 
Herdsgrass  and  clover  are  uneven  as  to  the  times 
when  they  come  to  maturity — the  clover  being  ripe 
and  needing  to  be  cut  some  weeks  before  the  herds- 
grass  is  ready  for  that  operation.  2d.  Clover  grow- 
ing in  meadows  with  herdsirrass  generally  overpow- 
ers the  latter,  and  gains  such  an  ascendency  over  it  as 
almost  to  render  it  unproductive.  Besides,  if  the 
land  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  the  growth  of  clover 
is  generally  so  rank  and  exuberant  as  to  injure  its 
quality,  and  render  it  of  little  value  for  hay.  3d.  It 
stands  confessed,  that  of  the  two,  herdsgrass  makes 
the  better  hay,  and  is  attended  with  less"  expense  in 
preparing  and  securing  it  for  that  use.  From  these 
considerations  and  others,  I  have,  after  contending 
many  years  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  clover,  come 
to  the  following  conclusions.  1st.  That  on  strong 
and  vi'ell  cultivated  soils,  where  the  object  is  mowing", 
it  is  better  to  sow  herdsgrass,  and  that  alone.  2d. 
As  clover  is  better  adapted  to  light,  loose,  and  dry 
soils,  and  is  itself  a  great  improver  of  Ihe  soil,  that 
on  these  it  is  better  to  sow  clover,  and  if  herdsgrass 
be  sowed  with  it,  no  injury  will  be  done.  Perhaps, 
on  soils  of  the  latter  description,  it  would  be  better, 
instead  of  sowing  herdsgrass  with  clover,  to  sow  clo- 


ver and  orchard  grass  together.     It  certainly  would, 
so  far  as  relates  to  even  maturity. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tall  meadow  oat  gras', 
(Avena  elatior,)  would  be  better  to  cultivate  with 
clover  than  any  other  variety  of  grass  known  to  us. 
This  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  this  state,  and 
more  extensively  in  some  of  the  other  states.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  judge  Buel,  and  many 
others,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  derived  from  my 
own  experience. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  relating  to  the  preparation 
and  management  of  mowing  grounds,  is  the  general 
practice  of  farmers  more  exceptionable  than  in  their 
slack  and  careless  manner  of  seeding  them.  To  have 
meadows  well  seeded  is  a  fundamental  concern.  A 
failure  in  this  will  be  fatal  to  the  prospect  of  a  good 
meadow,  until  the  field  shall  have  undergone  another 
course  of  tillage,  and  be  seeded  again.  It  is  not 
enough  to  go  over  the  field  once,  as  the  practice  is, 
and  strew  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed.  It  should 
be  seen  to,  that  the  seed  lakes  effect;  and  on  a  failure 
thereof,  seed  should  be  applied  again,  and  perhaps 
again,  until  it  does  take  effect.  If,  after  all,  there 
should  be  a  failure,  which  I  think  rarely,  if  ever, 
need  to  happen,  it  will  be  better  to  plough  up  the 
field  forthwith,  than  to  occupy  it  as  a  half  seeded 
meadow. 

Some  years  since,  I  adopted  a  practice  which  I  am 
pleased  with  myself,  and  which  I  can  recommend  to 
others.  It  is  that  of  going  over  my  field  tioice  toper- 
form  the  seeding  process.  The  first  process  of  seed- 
ing, and  sometimes  the  second,  is  performed  in  the 
fall,  but  generally  I  defer  the  second  till  spring.  A 
direction  in  going  over  the  field  is  taken  the  last  time 
different  from  that  which  had  been  taken  before.  The 
object  of  this  is,  to  secure  a  more  even  distribution  of 
seed,  and  its  application  to  every  portion  of  the 
ground. 

The  best  time  to  sow  herdsgrass  seed  is  in  the  fall. 
My  practice  is  to  sow  it  at  the  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
and  on  ground  prepared  for  a  wheat  crop.  It  may  be 
slightly  covered  with  a  drag,  but  it  is  equally  well, 
perhaps  better,  to  sow  it  soon  after  the  tilling  process 
is  completed,  and  let  it  remain  uncovered. 

The  practice  of  sowing  herdsgrass  seed  in  the  fall 
merits  high  commendation.  I  consider  it  as  almost 
an  essential  requL-site  to  a  good  system  of  husbandry. 
The  certainly  that  it  affords  of  a  successful  result,  is 
reason  enough  to  be  assigned  in  favor  of  the  practice. 
But  there  is  another  considerable  advantage.  This 
will  be  found  in  a  better  crop  of  grass  at  the  first  cut- 
ting than  could  have  been  obtained  if  the  seeding  had 
been  deferred  till  spring.  Such  will  be  the  natural 
consequence,  because  the  young  grass  will  have  had 
more  time  to  gain  strength,  and  establish  for  itself  a 
firm  root  hold  upon  the  soil. 

In  order  to  aflTord  opportunities  for  seeding  in  the 
fall,  a  system  of  husbandry  should  be  adopted  that 
will  allow  wheat  to  be  the  closing  crop  of  every 
course  of  tillage.  But  I  stop  here,  with  intent,  at 
another  time,  to  resume  the  subject. 

Dan  Bradlet. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
FLAX  AND  CHESS. 

Palmyra,  1  mo.  14,  1835. 
An  idea  has  been  communicated,  through  the  Gene- 
see Farmer,  that  flax  will  turn  to  chess  also.  The 
subject  being  new  'o  me,  1  conclude  the  notion  must 
be  of  a  very  modern  date;  therefore,  I  wish  to  com- 
municate, through  the  same  mt-dium,  what  has  come 
under  my  notice  respecting  flax  and  some  of  its  asso- 
ciates. New  England  being  the  land  of  my  nativity, 
when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  I  remember 
that  flax  had  two  kindsof  plants  for  associates,  which 
were  injurious  to  the  crop  in  that  section  of  country 
where  1  lived:  the  one  called  no  flax,  or  yellow  seed; 
the  other  commonly  called  tangleweed,  and  sometimes 
blackspod.  The  latter  I  never  have  seen,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  this  western  country;  therefore,  I  will  give 
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gome  description  of  it:  It  being  a  kind  of  creep",  witli 
eaiall  vines  running  several   leet,  and   attaching  lis 
claws  or  fibres  to  the  top  of  the  (lax;  and,  when  this 
was  the  case,— that  there  was  much  of  the  blackseed 
sowed  with  the  flaxseed,  by  dews  and   rains,  before 
(he  flar  came  lo  maturity,— il  lodged  down  and  was 
rendered  useless.     In  those  days  1  have  alluded  to, 
my  father  made  a  flax  machine,  and  when  it  was  put 
in  operation,  it  answered  the  purpose  about  lo  perlec- 
lion.     So,  in  course,  flaxseed  began  to  be  brought  to 
our  mill,  as  we  termed  it.     Alter  a  lillle  instruction, 
it  was  my  business  to  attend  lo  cleaning  Uie  seed  in 
the  season  of  it,  and  so  on  for  five  or  six  years— ihe 
seed  being  brought  from  the  diflerent  parts  ol   the 
town,  and  the  adjoining  towns.    1  lived  in  New  Eng- 
land until  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  do  not 
recollect  of  ever  hearing  of  such  a  plant  as  flax  chess, 
orof  seeing  oneof  its  grains,  till  I  came  to  this  western 
country.    1  well  remember  one  circumstance  that  hap- 
pened, which  I  will  relate;  perhaps  it  may  throw  some 
liaht  concerning  Zebra's  chess  field;  and  also,  by  a 
similar  cause,  the  possibility  that  one  acre  of  land, 
sowed  with  clean  v.heat,  might  produce  a  peck  ol 
chess,  or  more,  wiihout  transmutation.    An  aged  far- 
mer brought  a  grist  to  our  mill;  it  was  the  loulest  I 
ever  saw;  it  was  principally  blackseed.    In  cleaning, 
it  reduced  it  about  one  half.     I  being  at  his  house  m 
seventh  month  after,  he  invited  me  to  go  and  see  his 
flax.     I  was  surprised,  it  being  all  overrun  with  this 
kind  of  creeper,  called  taiigleweed.     So  of  course  the 
flax  was  spoiled.  He  expressed  himself  thus:  "There, 
yoa  see  how  it  is.     1  had  calculated  for  a  great  crop 
of  flax  here.    I  have  drawn  forty  or  fifty  loids  of  ma- 
nure on  this  acre  of  ground.     Now  do  you  not  think 
I  ought   to  have  damage  for  not  cleaning  the  seed 
clean"?"  (as  he  had  paid  a  round  price  for  it.)     I  re- 
plied, I  thought  he  had,  if  the  fault  were  in  me,  or  in 
the  machine,  and  asked  him  if  he  discovered  but  what 
it  was  clean  when  he  sowed  it.     He  replied,  he  did 
not  discover  any  thing  but  what  it  was.     I  then  said, 
I  believed  there  was  another  cause.     On  our  return 
to  the  house,  he  bein^  silent,— pondering  over  his 
damages,  as  I  supposed, — it  occurred   to  my  mind  to 
ask  him  when  he  cleaned  that  seed  from   the  chaff. 
Ans.  The  latter  part  of  winter.     Q.  What  was  done 
with  the  chaff?     A.  My  seed  was  so  foul,  1  did  not 
clean  all  the  seed  that  I  had,  and  what  remained  with 
the  chaff  was  carried  into  the  yard  for  the  cattle  to 
eat.     Q.  And  that  same  manure  carried  on  the  flax 
ground?     .3.  Yes.     I  then  replied,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent what  had  spoiled  his  flax.     He  replied,  he  had 
never  thought  of  the  thing  before;  but  part  of  the  ma- 
nure was  taken  from  the  stable.     Then,  I  remarked 
to  him,  that  would  not  make  much  difference,  if  the 
cattle  that  were  stabled  had  access  to  it;  for  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  blackseed  Would  nearly  all  escape 
their  grinders.    He  being  silent  a  short  space,  he  then 
said,  Now  I  am  fully  satisfied;  strange  I  never  thought 
of  the  thing  before.     And  now  I  will  state,  that  the 
first  flaxseed  I  sowed  in  ihis  country,  1  discovered  the 
plant  called   flax  chess;  and  found,  by  inquiry,  that 
there  was  more  or  less  in  all  the  seed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  continued  so  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Then  the  same  person  I  have  alluded  to,  in  a  former 
communication,  cleaned  one  peck  of  seed  from  two  of 
its  former  associates, — chess  and   yellow  seed, — by 
spreading  about  half  a  gill  on  a  table  at  a  time,  and 
carefully  picking  out  those  seeds.     And  this  kind  of 
seed  has  been  sown,  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
succession,  nearly  every  year.    And  I  now  have  three 
bushels  of  seed  that  grew  this  last  season,  and,  as  far 
as  I  have  examined  it,  I  have  not  seen  a  chess  or  yel- 
low seed  in  it.    And  I  think  if  we  use  common  sense, 
on  account  of  association,  there  is  no  more  ground  to 
believe  that  this  kind  of  chess  originated  from  flax, 
than  that  the  different  kinds  of  ducks  originated  from 
the  various  kinds  of  beets.    As  to  Webster's  definition 
of  Iht  word  chess,  I  have  no  reason  lo  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  it;  for  I  know  nothing  to^he  contrary  but 
what  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  New  England  people 


to  this  day.  And  admitting  the  doctrine  of  transmu- 
tation to  be  very  ancient,  1  think  it  would  no  more 
prove  the  jmint  at  issue,  than  the  conceived  idea  of 
the  ancients  proved  that  the  earth  was  flat  like  a  table, 
and  had  legs  or  pillars,  and  there  rested  upon  some- 
ll,ii,g — no  one  knew  what.  And  now,  admitting  that 
all  the  people  of  Europe  had  rejected  the  discoveries 
of  astronomers  on  the  principle  that  they  never  had 
travelled  around  the  earth;  and  of  course,  they  knew 
more  about  eating  the  produce  of  it  than  the  shape. 
And  therefore  they  would  pound  them  in  their  own 
mortars;  having  no  other  but  tradilioii  for  a  mortar — 
a  conceived  idea  the  pestle;  and  had  they  continued 
to  do  so  to  the  present  day,  America  might  have  re- 
mained a  vast  howling  wilderness,  and  the  savage 
yell  and  the  howling  of  the  wolf  still  echoed  from 
dale  to  hill — from  Manhattan  to  Erie's  shore;  nor  as 
yet  the  sound  of  a  millstone  been  heard  in  western 
New  York.  P.  H. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

On  the  Use  of  Fallow  Crops;  Sowing  Wheat 

AFTER  Oats,  Sic. 

Marcdlus,  January  II,  1633. 
It  is  believed  that,  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
the  wheat  crop  yields  to  the  culturist  better  profits 
than  any  other  that  has  been  brought  into  general  cul- 
ture. Wheat  stands  pre-eminent,  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  grand  staple  of  western  New  York.  The 
culiurists  of  the  country  should  consider  themselves 
as  distinguishedly  favored  by  the  Providence  of  God, 
in  liavin.r  possession  of  a  soil  so  happily  adapted  to 
the  nrowth  of  this  precious  grain.  What  motives 
shoutd  induce  them  to  pervert  it,  and  apply  it  losucli 
uses  as  have  no  tendency  to  sustain  lite,  promote 
comfort,  and  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Creator? 
What  should  tempt  them  to  put  it  in  requisition  \'ox 
muUiplying  the  causes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
and  scattering  fire-brands  and  death  throughout  the 
country?  Should  there  not  be  felt  some  misgivings 
when  such  are  the  objects  of  culture? 

The  wheat  crop  is  not  often  applied  to  uses  so  ne- 
farious. As  the  culture  of  wheat  is  confessedly  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  our  husbandry,  it  becomes 
farmers  to  adopt  a  system  of  practice  that  will  allow 
them  to  cultivate  it  to  the  greatest  extent,  compati- 
ble with  sustaining  their  farms  in  a  good  condition. 
To  this  end,  they  should  avail  themselves  of  all  prac- 
ticable opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  fallow 
crops.  By  fallow  crops  are  meant  all  such  crops  as 
can  be  substituted  for  summer  fallows  in  preparing 
ground  for  wheat.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
this  is  the  exact  difinition  of  the  phrase,  as  lexico- 
graphers would  give  it,  but  this  is  what  I  mean  by 
it.  With  us,  tlie  principle  fallow  crops  are  peas, 
barley,  corn  and  oats.  To  these  might  be  added 
clover  lays,  that  is,  crops  of  clover,  produced  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  turning  under  to  improve  the  soil, 
and  form  a  preparation  for  wheat.  But  of  these,  al- 
thouch  they  have  strong  claims  to  the  attention  of 
farmers,  I  shall  not  speak  at  present. 

It  is  so  well  and  so  generally  understood  that 
wheat  succeeds  well  after  peas  and  barely  that  lit- 
tle or  nothing  needs  to  be  said  on  that  subject.  Yet 
it  docs  not  appear  that  peas  are  cultivated,  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  pea  crop  seems  to  be  held  in  much  lower  esti- 
mation among  the  farmers  of  the  country  than  it 
was  formerly.  The  truth  I  believe  is,  that  as  our 
lands  have  receded  from  their  primeval  condition, 
the  pea  crop  has  deteriorated-  It  is  not  then  to  be 
expected  that  this  crop  will  be  used  very  extensive- 
ly as  a  preparation  for  wheat. 

Barley  justly  possesses  a  good  reputation  as  a  fal-< 
low  crop.  And  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
our  soil  is,  in  all  respects,  happily  adapted  to  its  cul- 
ture, yet  it  often  produces  good  crops.  It  may  be 
profitable  to  cultivate  it  to  an  extent  limited  to  its 
demand  in  inarlCet;  but  this  is  not  great,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  probable  circumstance  that  will  be 


likely  mulerially  to  increase  it.  This  crop,  there- 
fore, although  good  for  the  purpose,  so  fur  us  it  can 
be  brought  into  use,  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  all 
Ihe  wants  of  farmers  as  to  preparations  for  wheat. 

Corn  is  classed  among  the  fallow  crops;  yet  I  can 
scarely  admit  its  claims  to  a  standing  am  )ng  them. 
Whether  my  views  are  correct  or  not,  ethers  may 
judge.  Bo  that  as  il  may,  1  am  decidculy  opposed 
to  following  corn  with  wheat.  My  rcaspns  are:  Ist. 
That  to  cut  up  the  corn  and  remove  it  from  the 
ground  in  season  to  prepare  for  sowing  wheat,  gen- 
erally produces  at  the  time  an  inconvenient  pressure 
of  business,  and  the  work  is  rarely  finished  in  season 
lor  the  intended  object.  Wheat,  sown  under  these 
circumstances,  is  generally  got  in  out  of  season. 
2d.  Corn  fields  can  always  be  reserved  for  a  more 
profitable  use.  Instead  of  being  required  to  pro- 
duce only  one  crop  of  grain,  and  that  too  at  extra 
expense,  and  under  circumstances  by  no  means  fa- 
vorable to  success,  such  fields  stand  in  readiness, 
and  are  in  the  best  order,  to  produce  two  first  rate 
crops  of  grain,  the  latter  of  which  should  be  wheat. 
I  advise  then  to  let  corn  ground  remain  till  spring, 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  use  of  a  true  fallow  crop. 

The  fallow  crop  yet  remaining  to  be  consider- 
ed, is  that  of  cats.  "  I  am  aware  that  the  subject 
which  I  am  now  approaching  will  bring  me  into  con- 
flict with  deep  rooted  prejudices,  which  prevail  to  a 
great  extent.  The  sentiment  has  long  prevailed, 
and  it  prevails  now,  that  wheat  will  not  succeed  af- 
ter oats.  Bold,  and  perhaps  presumptuous,  as  it  may 
be  in  me  to  combat  opinions  so  prevalent  and  so 
deeply  rooted,  yet  I  hazard  the  experiment,  and 
hope  to  show  that  the  popular  sentiment,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  is  not  correct. 

For  thirty  years  or  more,  I  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice, almost  annually,  of  sowing  wheat  after  oats. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  over  failed,  in  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  of  harvesting  a  full  average  crop 
of  wheat,  and  in  many  instances  my  crops  have 
been  of  the  first  rate  order.  In  one  instance,  at  the 
time  of  agricultural  societies,  I  obtained  a  premium 
on  wheat  that  grew  after  oats.  I  still  continue  the 
practice  of  sowing  wheat  after  oats,  and  it  is  my  in- 
variable practice  to  apply  my  oat  ground  to  that  use. 
My  success,  as  is  well  known  to  the  most  of  my 
neighbors,  is  always  good.  In  the  last  season  I  had 
a  small  crop  of  wheat  which  grew  after  oats.  It 
was  a  fine  crop,  and,  as  admitted  by  all  wiio  noticed 
it,  quile  superior  to  any  other  in  the  vicinity. 

Having  attempted,  by  evidence  derived  altogether 
from  my  own  practice,  to  establish  a  theory  so  much 
at  variance  with  general  opinion,  it  becomes  me  to 
make  some  remarks.  1st.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
oat  crop  is  not  like  that  of  peas  or  barley,  a  natural 
preparation  for  wheat.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strictly 
proper  to  class  oats  among  the  fallow  crops,  because 
they  do  not  appear  to  pertbrni  the  office  of  a  summer 
fallow  in  preparing  the  ground  for  wheat.  Yet 
wheat  will  grow  as  well  after  oats  as  any  other  crop, 
but  the  ground  must  be  prepared  for  it  independent- 
ly of  any  preparation  made  by  the  oat  crop.  It  ap- 
pears then,  that  the  oflice  of  the  oat  crop  is  only  to 
yield  its  own  valuable  produce,  and  to  hold  the 
ground  in  keeping  for  a  wheat  crop  to  follow  it. 

2d.  It  is  important,  when  wheat  is  to  follow  oats, 
that  the  oats  be  got  into  the  ground  as  enrly  in  the 
spring  as  practicable,  in  order  that  the  crop  may 
come  to  maturity  early,  and  be  got  off  in  season  to 
afford  time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat.  Due 
caution  in  this  respect  having  been  used,  the  crop 
will  generally  be  ready  to  be  taken  off  early  in 
August.  This,  supposing  as  I  do,  the  middle  of 
September  to  be  the  proper  time  to  sow  wheat,  will 
allow  five  or  six  weeks  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
wheat  crop.  In  that  time  it  can  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  brief  summer  fallow.  The  tillage  being 
easy,  it  can,  at  a  small  expense,  be  put  in  fine  order 
for  wheat.  It  should  be  ploughed  immediately  afler 
the  oats  are  removed  and  remain  in  that  situation 
two  weeks  or  more,  until  all  the  scattered  oats  shall 
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have  vegfltated  and  attained  to  some  growth.  Then 
it  should  tie  ploughed  again  and  harrowed.  After 
that  it  may  rest  until  time  to  sow  wheat.  I  gener- 
ally harrow  the  ground  before  the  seed  is  put  on, 
and  then,  h  iviug  done  the  sowing,  cover  the  seed 
with  a  very  shallow  furrow,  for  which  a  light  plough 
is  used,  ani'  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  Harrowing 
again  finishes  the  process,  and  lot  me  remark,  now 
is  the  time  to  sow  hordsgrass  seed. 

3d.  I  am  all  along  supposing  that  the  field  of  oat 
stubble  to  be  sown  with  wheat  is  in  a  condition  of 
good  husbandry;  that  before  the  oats  grew  upon  it, 
it  had  undergone  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of 
tillage;  had  been  well  manured,  and  brought  into  a 
state  of  fine  cultivation.  I  never  grow  oats  only  in 
connection  with  a  regular  course  of  tillage,  using 
that  crop  as  one  of  my  rotation.  It  always  occu- 
pies the  penultimate  place  in  the  rotation,  being  the 
last  crop  of  the  series  except  the  closing  one,  which 
is  wheat. 

If  at  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  and  closing  the 
series  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  soil  is  not 
so  rich  as  it  should  be,  a  light  coat  of  partially  rot- 
ten manure,  slightly  covered  beneath  the  surface, 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  sub- 
sequent crops  of  grass. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  latter  part  of  my  sub- 
ject. I  have  done  so  because  I  knew  that  the  theory 
which  I  was  laboring  to  sustain  was  at  variance  with 
general  opinion.  For  that  reason  it  was  thouglit  ne- 
cessary to  be  quite  e.xplicit,  especially  in  giving  the 
details  of  my  practice.  I  hope  what  I  have  written 
will  satisfy  my  readers  that  wheat  may  grow  after 
oats  very  advantageously.  I  hope  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  planning  hus- 
bandry so  as  to  allow  wheat  to  be  the  closing  crop 
of  every  course  of  tillage.  This  I  regard  as  a 
grand  desideratum  in  husbandry.  To  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theory  admitting  this,  my  aim  in  this  es- 
say and  in  my  preceding  one,  has  been  constantly  di- 
rected. If  I  mistake  not,  the  object  is  attained. 
My  next  will  be  on  the  subject  of  summer  fallows. 
Dan  Bradley. 


HOnTZCUIiTURZ:. 


WINE  MAKING. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C.  Jan.  28,  1833. 

My  Dear  Sir, — According  to  my  promise  in  my 
last  communication,  I  forward  to  you  the  sequel  of  the 
article  on  tlie  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of 
wine. 

Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape;  any 
thing  else,  though  it  may  be  called  by  this  name  isnot 
wine,  but  only  an  adulteration  or  an  imitation  of  it, 
which  may  be  palatable,  pleasant  and,  perchance, 
wholesome.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  liquors 
that  are  generally  known  by  the  names  of  "home 
made  wine,"  "manufactured  wine,"  &C. and  even  many 
that  are  sold  aa  genuine,  are  compounds  which  are 
frequently  injurious  to  health,  and  very  seldom  inof- 
fensive as  a  usual  beverage.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  people  of  this  country  ate  more  liable  to  dis- 
pepsia,  liver  complaints  and  other  diseases  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  that  the  frequent  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
even  in  a  very  diluted  stale,  or  disguised  under  the 
form  of  various  wines,  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
cause  of  it.  A  taste  for  strong  wines  has,  unfortu- 
nately for  us,  been  produced,  probably  by  the  first  im- 
porters of  wines  across  the  ocean,  who,  fearing  lest  it 
should  not  resist  the  effect  of  so  lone  a  voyage, 
thought  of  securing  it  by  adding  to  it  a  quantity  of 
brandy;  and  a  wine  which  is  not  strong  enough,  when 
drank  in  a  very  moderate  quantity,  to  produce  some- 
thing like  an  incipient  stale  of  intoxication,  has  been 
rejected  as  trash;  and  a  decided  preference  given  to 
such  as  had  a  powerful  effect.  Really  good  and  ge- 
nuine wine  is  among  the  best  of  the  numerous  bless- 
ings that  a  kind  providence  has  bestowed  on  man,   to 


assist  him  in  supporting  the  many  vicissitudes  to 
which  he  is  exposed;  and,  without  it,  this  would  tru- 
ly be  "a  valley  of  tears."  But  like  most  other  valuable 
gifts,  it  has  been  abused,  and  what  was  intended  to 
induce  good  and  social  feelings  between  man  and  man, 
to  produce  cheerfulness  and  a  becoming  hilarity,  tem- 
perance and  health,  has  been  converted  into  an  engine 
of  mischief,  ill  temper  and  disease. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  counteract  habits  and  opinions 
of  long  standing,  even  when  they  are  admitted  to  be 
founded  on  error  and  very  injurious.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  to  gain  an  unqualified  assent  to  the 
propositions  here  above  enounced,  or  that  implicit  sub- 
mission will  be  yielded  to  them.  Believing  firmly  as 
I  do,  (hat  the  promulgation  of  them,  and  the  offering 
as  a  proof  of  the  assertions  here  made,  an  opportunity 
of  giving  them  a  full  trial,  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to 
exert  rny  feeble  efforts  to  induce  the  real  philanthro- 
pists of  this  country,  to  make  a  full  trial  of  cultivating 
the  vine  and  of  making  wine  which  they  will  know 
to  be  unadulterated;  satisfied  that  good  genuine  wine, 
like  virtue,  need  only  to  be  truly  known  to  be  truly 
loved. 

The  methods  of  making  wine  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  as  diversified  as  the  culture  of  the  vine 
itself.  They  are  founded,  however,  on  general  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  understood  before  success  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  needless  here  to  give 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  wine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  grapes  being  fully  ripe,  contain,  besides  other  in- 
gredients necessary  to  produce  fermentation,  a  quanti- 
ty of  sugar  which  the  process  of  fermentation  dis- 
poses to  be  converted  into  alcohol,  which  may  he  ob- 
tained from  it  by  the  process  of  distillation.  The  un- 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  which  is  called  "must," 
is  very  sweet;  but  when  it  has  become  wine  by  fer- 
mentation, scarcely  any  reinnant  of  a  sugary  taste  is 
perceptible.  It  has  then  become  fit  fur  use,  being  nu- 
tritive, stomachic  and  exhilarating  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  sugar  it  originally  contained,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  fermenting  process.  Fermentation 
goes  on,  though  insensibly,  for  a  long  time,  even  for 
years,  when  the  liquoi  becomes  more  perfect,  more 
mellow  and  pleasantr  in  short  it  becomes  good  old 
wine. 

Before  one  proceeds  to  the  gathering  of  the  grapes, 
every  implement  used,  vats,  press,  casks,  &c.  must 
have  been  prepared  before  hand  with  the  utmost  care. 
Great  nicety  and  perfect  cleanliness,  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance;  for  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that 
takes  so  readily  ihe  taste  of  substances  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact  as  wine.  Every  vessel,  then,  that 
is  to  contain  it  in  any  stage  of  the  process  must  be 
properly  cleansed,  and  if  new  casks  are  used,  great 
care  must  be  had  that  they  have  been  well  charred 
inside,  and  purified  by  repeated  washings  wilh  water, 
common  salt  and  lime  or  ashes.  Some  recommend  a 
decoction  of  grapevine  leaves  poured  hut  into  the  casks, 
and  afterwards  well  rinsed  with  pure  water  and  well 
drained.  If  the  casks  have  contained  wine,  one  of 
the  heads  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  inside  will  be 
found  incrusted  with  tartar  which  must  be  scraped 
out,  and  then  it  is  to  be  cleansed  as  above  slated  lor 
the  new  ones,  except  that  they  need  no  charring,  nor 
long  soaking  to  extract  the  taste  and  coloring  mailer 
of  the  wood,  as  new  vessels  do.  I  have  generally 
found  that  vessels  that  have  contained  French  brandy, 
particularly  that  which  is  not  highly  colored,  are  the 
best  seasoned  of  any  for  wine.  Other  spirits,  such  as 
whiskey,  apple  or  peach  brandy  and  rum  give  ihe 
casks  a  taste  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  got  rid  of 
After  the  casks  have  been  well  drained  and  are  dry 
inside,  Ihe  finishing  preparation  is  to  burn  a  sulphur 
match  within  them,  and  put  in  the  bung,  when  it  is 
fit  to  receive  the  liquor.  The  sulphur  matches  are 
made  by  dipping  strips  of  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth 
into  melted  brimstone.  A  piece  of  it  about  an  inch 
wide  and  three  or  four  inches  long  is  enough  for  a 
quarter  cask.  It  is  lighted  and  suspended  by  a  wire 
so  as  to  be  about  Ihe  middle  of  the  cask.     The  bung 


is  used  to  stop  Ihe  hole  and  hold  the  wire  to  its  place 
while  the  match  is  burning,  which  takes  place  in  a 
minute  or  so.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  casks  used 
for  new  wine  ought  to  be  very  strong  and  of  very 
thick  staves,  or  else  after  the  sensible  fermentation  is 
over,  and  the  bung  is  driven  in  close,  the  insensible 
fermentation  which  still  goes  on,  will  force  the  wine 
through  many  places  that  would  have  contained  al- 
most any  other  liquid  without  the  least  leakage. 

There  isnot  much  danger  of  the  grapes  beimr  too 
ripe  for  wine,  and  the  vigneron  must  be  aware  that 
it  is  only  when  grapes  have  acquired  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  maturity,  that  they  contain  as  much  sugar  as 
it  is  their  nature  to  do,  and  that  it  is  only  during  the 
last  part  of  the  maturing  process  that  they  acquire 
this  most  desirable  ingredient;  for  grapes  are  fit  to  eat 
long  before  they  are  ripe  enough  for  wine.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  select  good,  dry  and  pleasant  weather  for 
the  vintage,  and  to  have  gatherers  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  gather  in  one  day,  or  two  at  the  most,  all  the 
grapes  that  are  to  be  made  into  wine  at  one  time. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious;  for  fermentation  begins 
as  soon  as  they  are  together  in  quantity  and  before 
they  are  mashed;  so  that  any  that  had  been  gathered 
several  days  before,  if  mixed  with  the  last,  will  be 
in  different  stages  of  fermentation,  which  may  dis- 
turb the  process  in  some  degree.  In  gathering  the 
grapes  great  attention  must  be  given  to  the  gatherers, 
that  they  pick  out  all  such  berries  as  may  be  rotten 
and  all  the  green  ones,  and  that  they  do  not  unneces- 
sarily bruise  them.  Common  scissors  with  both 
points  sharp,  are  the  most  convenient  implement  to 
gather  the  grapes  with  and  take  out  the  bad  ones. 
The  stems  should  be  cut  short  and  each  bunch  care- 
fully deposited  into  baskets  or  other  suitable  and  con- 
venient vessels.  These  are  occasionally  emptied  by 
the  carriers  into  large  tubs  and  carried  immediately 
into  the  vat,  if  near  enough,  if  not,  into  hogsheads 
with  one  head  out  and  set  up  in  a  wagon  to  receive 
the  grapes,  and  thence,  when  full,  carried  to  the  vat. 
This  is  a  large  vessel  made  of  oak,  very  strong  and 
of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  grapes  to  be 
made  into  wine  at  one  time,  and  the  larger  it  is  ihe 
better;  for  it  is  believed  that  the  fermenting  process 
goes  on  the  better,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  fermentation.  The  grapes  are  then  to  be  mash- 
ed. There  are  various  methods  of  doing  this.  The 
most  common  one  is  for  men  to  get  into  the  vat  with 
their  naked  feet  and  legs  and  trample  them  down  un- 
til they  suppose  every  berry  is  bruised.  Abetter  and 
neater  way  is  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  the  grapes 
at  a  time  into  a  box  jdaced  on  pieces  of  timber  over 
the  vat,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  box  being  perfo- 
rated with  holes.  A  man,  then,  gets  in  with  a  pair 
of  wooden  shops  used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
the  contents  are  sufficiently  bruised,  one  of  the  sides, 
which  is  made  to  slide  in  and  out,  is  taken  out  and 
the  mashed  grapes  are  shoved  into  the  vat,  when 
another  supply  of  grapes  is  put  in._^and  so  on  till  the 
whole  of  it  is  done.  A  better  way  still  which  I  never 
have  seen  in  use  or  ever  heard  of  until  I  had  contriv- 
ed it  for  my  own  onn\  enience;  but  which  I  have  since 
seen  delineated  and  recommended  in  Thiebault  de 
Bernaurd's  Manual,  &c.  It  is  two  rollers  wilh  each  a 
crank.  These  rollers  are  about  two  feel  long,  more 
or  less  as  may  be  needed  and  about  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  so  placed  on  a  frame  as  to  be 
easily  brought  closer  or  farther  apart,  so  as  to  crush 
Ihe  berries  without  cracking  the  seeds;  to  prevent 
which  bad  effect,  I  selected  a  very  soft  wood,  the 
Uipelo,  so  that  the  seeds  would  rather  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  rollers  than  the  lalleron  Ihem,  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  much  too  close  together.  I  found 
the  proper  distance  to  be  about  a  full  eighth  of  an 
inch.  A  hopper  is  so  fixed  above  them  as  to  bring 
tliegrapes  readily  to  pass  between  the  rollers.  These 
are  turned  iiy  two  children,  and  it  is  so  easy  a  work 
for  them,,  that  they  inust  be  continually  checked  for 
turning  too  fast.  Il  is  almost  incredi')lo  what  quanti- 
ty of  grapes  can   be   most  completely   mashed   in  a 
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short  lime  hy  iiic^iisul'  this  iiiacliiiie.     ll  perlornis  its 
operation  certainly  belter  anJ   mure  tliorouj;lily  llian 
can  be  done.  I  think,  by  any  olher  means.     It  is  most 
surprising  iliat  so  obvions,  simple  and  convenient  a 
contrivance  should  noi  have  been  in  use  generally  in 
Europe  for  cenlories  pasi!   .At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  quanlily  of  saccharine  matter  conlained  in 
the  juice  is  to  be  ascertained;  for  it  would  be  a  very 
useless  and   nncerlain  operation,  if  the  feimentalion 
had  gone  on  for  some  time.     This  may   be  done   by 
trying  whether  an  egg  will  float  in   it,  so  as  to  have 
a  small   portion  of  it  out  of  the  liquid.     Or  by   an 
areometer,  which  is  the  instrument  I   use.     That  of 
Beaume  lor  syrop  or  that  for  sails  is  the  suitable  one. 
The  juice  of  my  Madeira  grape  raises  the  instru- 
ment usually  about  10'^  and   it  requires  about  half  a 
pound  of  good  sugar  per  gallon  supposed  to  be  in  ihe 
val  to  raise  it  lo  13^  or  14",  which  is  fully  enough  to 
make  a  good  and   durable   wine.     Some  grapes,  ihe 
Lenoir,  for  instance,  are  richer  and  ihe  laller  some- 
times raises  the  insliument  to  13*^  full;  so  that  it  is 
sufficienlly  rich  lo  make  a  good  wine  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  sugar.     After  the  whole  has  been   well 
stirred  in  the  vat,  so  as  to  have  completely  mixed  the 
suoar  with  the  mashed  grapes,  some  of  ihe  must  is 
again  taken  out  and  tried  wiih  Ihe  egg  or  the  areo- 
meter, when  sugar  is  again  added,  if  insufficient.     If 
otherwise,  the  vat  is  covered  wilh  boards  and  a  clolh, 
and  the  whole  suffered  lo  ferment  for  one,  two,  three 
or  more  days,  according  lo  the   temperature  and  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  activity  of  the  fermenlalion. 
As   the  weather  is  usually  hul  here  at  the  season  of 
vintatre,  I  find  usiuliy  twenly-four  to  thirly-si.\  hours 
sufficient,  particularly  as  the  object  is  not  to  ob'.ain  a 
hi'^hly  colored  wine,  and  also  fur  fear  a  longer  fermen- 
tation with  ihe  murk  would   extract  from  it;  that  is, 
from  the  skins,seeds  and  stems  too  much  lar.nin,  which 
inio-ht  make  the  wine   loo  astringent,  which   though 
very  wholesome  is  not  generally  so  palatable  as  a  less 
decree  of  it.     During  the  lime  of  fermentation  in  the 
vat,  its  contents  should  be  stirred  several  times,  and 
the  lop,  which   has  been  raised,  is  lo  be  depressed 
down  into  the  more  liquid  pari  at  the  bottom.     This 
is  deemed   necessaiy  lest   the   top  having  immediate 
access  to  the  air,  should  become  loo  acid  and   impair 
the  quality  of  the  wine.     I  usually  stir  and  push   it 
down  twice  in  about  twenty-four  hours.     The  vat  be- 
ing provided  with  a  large  cock  two  or  three  inches 
above  ils  bottom,  this  serves  to  draw  off  all   the  li- 
quor that  will  run  out  without  pressure,  and  it  is  at 
once  put  into  the  casks  ready  lo  receive  it.     The  re- 
maininn  contents  of  the  vat  are  then   carried  to  the 
press  10  extract  all   the  juice,  and   this  last  is  either 
mixed  with  the  former,  or  is  put  into  separate  vessels; 
for  that  from  the  press  is  more  astringent  than   that 
which  has  run  freely  from  the  val.     When  only  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  is  made,  it   is   not  usual   lo 
keep  these  two  qualities  separate,  as  it  gives  a  great 
deal  of  additional  trouble  to  have  two  sets  of  vessels, 
the  contents  of  wiiich  are  to  be  kept  always  separate. 
The  casks  into  which  this  must  is  put,  (for  it   is  not 
yet  wine,)  are  not  filled  by  about  three  or  four  inches, 
according  lo  iheir  sizes.     The  object  of  this  is  to  al- 
low room  for  the  continued  fermentation,  and  prevent 
loss  by  the  must  running  over.     The  bung  holes  are 
then  covered  by  two  or  three  vine  leaves  and  loaded 
with   a  double  handfull  of  moistened   sand.     Some, 
instead  of  this,  use  small  bags  full  of  sand.     Either 
act  as  a  valve  that  will  rise  if  the  fermenlalion  is 
violent,  and  suffer   carbonic  acid  gas  to  escape.     It  is 
yet  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  the  casks  should 
be  filled  up,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  froth  and  other 
matter  excited  hy  the  fermentation  should  run  out  of 
the  cask;  but  the  only  difference  thai   I   ever  could 
find  is,  that  in  the  latter  case,  some  of  the  wine   is 
lost  with  the  foam,  &,c.     Whereas,  by  the  former 
process,  it  setlles  to  the  bottom  and  adds  that  much  lo 
the  lees.     The  fermentation   will  go  on   fur  two  or 
three  weeks,  decreasing  gradually  in  energy,  till  at 
last  it  is  insensible  and  is  no  longer  heard  by  applying 


the  ear  to  Ihe  cask.  ^Vhen  ihis  is  the  case,  the  casks 
are  to  be  filled  up  lo  within  about  an  inch  of  the  top 
and  Ihe  bung  driven  in  close.  In  this  stale  great 
care  is  to  he  taken,  and  the  casks  visited  at  first  often, 
about  twice  a  day,  lest  the  fermenlalion  increasing 
should  burst  the  cask  or  produce  some  leaks.  The 
belter  to  guard  against  this,  a  gimblet  hole  is  made 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bung  and  stopped  wilh  a 
peg  that  can  be  loosi.Mied  and  taken  out  for  a  moment 
occasionally  at  the  Irequeut  visits  lo  Ihe  casks.  The 
taking  out  of  this  peg  fur  a  minute  allows  the  escape 
of  the  gas  and  precludes  all  danger.  The  whole  is 
finally  left  undislurbed  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  except 
that  the  casks  are  often  filleil  up;  for  as  the  fermen- 
tation increases  the  biilk  of  the  liquor,  the  vessel, 
which  should  be  kepi  full,  must  be  filled  up  when  il 
has  subsided.  Alter,  this,  taking  advantage  of  a 
clear  cold  day,  Ihe  wine  is  lo  be  drawn  off  its  first 
lees,  and  put  into  other  casks  which  must  have  under- 
gone a  due  preparation  to  receive  it.  The  fumiga- 
tion with  sulphur  match  is  by  no  means  to  be  omitled 
here;  for  it  is  then  more  necessary  than  at  first.  Its 
object  is,  besides  purifying  Ihe  air  contained  in  the 
cask,  to  prevent  an  undue  renewal  of  the  fermenta- 
tion lo  which  the  wine  is  liable  after  being- stirred  and 
thus  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air.  Until  this  pe- 
riod the  must,  in  its  progress  to  becoming  wine,  is  very 
harsh  and  unpalatable,  and,  lo  a  person  not  accustom- 
ed lo  il,  it  would  seem  that  it  has  spoiled  and  never 
can  make  good  wine.  It  has  now,  however,  become 
very  pleasant,  palatable  and  wholesome,  although  its 
fermentation  is  not  fully  completed.  It  becomes  again, 
at  certain  periods,  as  if  about  to  spoil  and  turn  to  vine- 
gar; but  the  owner  or  his  substitute  need  not  be  alarm- 
ed; for  it  is  only  produced  by  a  slight  renewal  of  fer- 
mentation, which  though  not  otherwise  perceptible, 
has  in  reality  produced  this  effect;  which  will  have 
disappeared  in  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two,  with  an 
evident  improvement  of  the  wine.  These  periods  of 
renewed  fermentation  are  said  to  be,  first  when  the 
sap  rises  in  the  vine  in  the  spring,  second  when  it  is 
in  bloom,  and  then,  when  the  fruit  is  acquiring  its 
maturity.  Although  these  are  Ihe  observations  of  il- 
literate men  who  attribute  to  these  periodical  circum- 
stances of  the  vine,  the  renewed  fermentation  of  the 
wine,  the  fact  is  true,  though  the  cause  must  be  look- 
ed foi  elsewhere;  jirobably  ihat  which  affects  the  vine 
and  that  which  affects  the  wine,  are  the  same  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with 
the  stale  of  the  wine. 

The  above  described  manner  of  rnaking  wine  is  the 
general  practice  founded  on  experience  from  time  im- 
memorial. (I  must  except  the  addition  of  sugar, 
which  is  not  done  in  Europe,  except  by  very  few; 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  that  their  wines  vary 
more  in  quality,  according  to  the  seasons,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case)  There  are,  however,  many 
alterations,  probably  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of 
varying  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  wine.  If 
a  highly  colored  wine  is  desired,  and  this  is  much  re- 
garded in  France,  il  is  suffered  to  ferment  longer  in  the 
vat.  The  coloring  matter  is  obtained  from  skins  by 
fermentation,  which  also  extracts  from  the  stems  and 
seeds  an  astringent  principle,  which  is  very  manifest 
in  all  red  wines,  and  strongly  marked  in  port.  This 
astringency  is  certainly  one  of  the  good  qualities  of 
wine,  when  not  in  excess.  I  believe,  that  for  one  cask 
of  while  wine  that  is  made  in  France,  one  thousand 
of  red  is  produced.  Some  of  the  white  wines  are, 
however,  more  pleasant  lo  delicate  palates,  (I  mean 
generally, for  ihere  are  many  exceptions,)  and  in  some 
cases  are  as  wholesome,  though  their  properties  are 
different.  The  best  white  wines,  if  we  except  a  very 
few  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are  probably  those  made  of 
black  grapes,  of  which  champagne  is  the  most  noted. 
In  making  these  wines,  great  precautions  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  acquiring  any  degree  of  color 
from  the  skin.  It  is  according  to  the  process  of  making 
champagne,  that  I  make  a  white  wine  of  my  Madeira 
grape,  which  is  known  to  a  few  gentleman  in  Balti- 


more, and  to  many  in  South  Carolina.  T"he  process 
is  as  follows:  Tlie  grapes  being  fully  ripe,  and  the 
weather  favorable,  the  gathering  comiuonces  as  early 
as  possible,  by  day  break  if  practicable,  for  il  ought  to 
be  discontinued  hy  the  middle  of  the  day,  unless  the 
sky  is  cloudy,  for  fear  the  heat  ol  the  sun  should 
tinge  the  juice.  They  are  gathered  and  picked  with 
uncommon  care,  so  as  nut  lo  bruise  them  and  leave  no 
rotten  berries  in  the  bunches,  the  finest  of  which  are 
selected.  As  fast  as  the  baskets  of  Ihe  jalherers  are 
filled,  ihey  are  very  carefully  and  gently  emptied  into 
the  press,  if  near  enough,  if  not,  in  tubs  lo  be  carried 
lo  it  by  men;  taking  the  utmost  precaulion  lest  they 
should  be  bruised  by  either  removal,  fur  fear  Ihe  fer- 
mentation should  commence  and  color  the  must.  The 
grapes  are  gently  arranged  by  hand  in  the  press,  and 
when  it  is  full,  they  are  pressed  down,  though  not 
very  hard,  without  their  having  been  previously  mash- 
ed. The  juice  thus  obtained  has  at  this  lime  a  little 
color;  but  this  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  with  the  lees. 
It  is  then  put  into  casks,  and  treated  afterwards  in  the 
same  manner,  as  according  to  the  olher  process  above 
described.  Before  it  is  pul  into  the  casks,  the  strength 
of  the  must  should  be  tried,  and  such  sugar  added  as 
may  be  needed.  In  order  lo  have  the  wine  effervesce, 
it  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  air  as  much  as 
practicable,  the  vessels  kept  full,  bunged  very  close, 
and  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  its  first  lees,  it  should 
be  twice  fined  wilh  the  while  of  eggs  or  isinglass  at 
shor.l  intervals  of  lime,  so  as  to  he  able  to  bottle  il  in 
March.  Very  strong  buttles  should  be  selected  for 
this  purpose;  the  champagne  ones  being  made  for  the 
express  purpose,  are  probably  the  best.  The  corks 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  fastened  down 
with  wire,  or  tied  over  wilh  bladder,  which  answers 
both  purposes  of  wire  and  wax. 

Wine  made  in  this  manner  is  necessarily  more  cost- 
ly than  according  to  the  other,  for  three  reasons:  — 
much  more  care  and  attention  are  required  during  the 
process;  il  is  made  of  the  ripest  and  most  perfect 
juice;  and  lastly,  because  only  a  portion  of  ii  (about 
one-half)  can  be  obtained  by  this  process;  for,  on  un- 
screwing the  press,  it  is  found  tliat  only  the  ripest 
berries  are  broken;  all  the  others,  though  ripe  enough 
for  the  usual  purpose  of  making  wine  are  left  entire. 
The  contents  of  Ihe  press  have  then  lo  be  passed 
through  the  rollers,  or  to  be  otherwise  mashed,  and  put 
into  the  vat  wilh  the  rest  of  the  crop.  This  wine, 
when  made  with  all  due  care,  is  nearly  colorless,  and, 
whether  il  is  made  lo  effervesce,  as  champagne,  oi  not, 
is  a  very  delicate  and  pleasant  liquor,  not  having  any 
of  the  astringency  of  colored  wines.  I  have  reasons 
lo  believe,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar-candy,  about  half  an  ounce  per  bot- 
tle, is  added  at  the  time  of  bottling  it.  This  may  add 
lo  its  briskness,  as  it  does  to  its  taste.  It  is  surprising 
to  observe  the  diflerence  between  this  colorless  wine 
and  the  other  made  at  the  same  lime  and  with  Ihe 
same  grape,  the  latter  being  fermented  in  the  val  for 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  more  or  less,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  Those  which  I  make  with 
my  Madeira,  which  is  a  very  suitable  grape  for  the 
purpose,  have  apparently  no  points  of  resemblance. 

Rather  than  inierrupt  the  description  of  ihe  usual 
process  of  making  wine,  I  have  not  inserted  in  ils 
proper  place,  a  subject  on  which  writers  as  well  as 
practical  men  do  not  yet  agree.  It  is  whether  il  is  best 
lo  separate  the  berries  from  the  stems,  or  to  leave  these 
and  ferment  the  whole  together.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Ihis,  as  on  most  subjects  of  difference,  both  sides 
are  riorht  in  particular  circumstances.  The  advocates 
for  stemming  the  grape,  say,  that  by  this  operation, 
the  wine  is  more  delicate,  and  has  none  of  the  rough- 
ness imparted  to  it  by  the  stems  in  the  other  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  that  the  skins  and  seeds  are  sufficient 
to  give  it  a  due  degree  of  astringency.  'J'he  other 
party  say,  that  the  wine  fermented  with  the  stems  is 
much  more  durable,  and  that  its  roughness  disappears 
in  a  great  degree  as  the  wine  acquires  age,  and  that 
the  greater  quantity  of  tannin  which  it  has  acquired 
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from  the  stems,  and  vvhicli  ])roduces  its  astringency, 
lenders  it  a  more  tunic  and  wliolesume  wine,  as  well  as 
a  more  durable  one.  Ijolli  are  certainly  correct  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  vvliere  the  grapes  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient richness  to  make  a  desirable  wine  without  the 
stems,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  warm  countries,  it 
is  certainly  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  where  the 
grapes  are  deficient,  the  stems  are  properly  left  to 
add  the  very  desirable  quality  of  durability  to  it. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  stem  the  grapes,  it 
is  well  to  be  informed  of  the  speediest  manner  of  do- 
ing it.  Of  the  various  ways  which  I  have  read  of 
and  tried,  the  following  appears  to  me  entitled  to  the 
preference.  Tlie  grapes  are  thrown  into  a  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  made  of  canes,  or  narrow  strips  of 
wood,  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  leave  open  squares 
ol  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  This  box  being 
placed  over  a  small  vat  or  large  tub,  hogshead  or  the 
like,  the  grapes  are  rubbed  by  hand  hard  against  the  bot- 
tom, by  which  means  the  berries  fall  through  and  the 
stems  being  well  shaken,  are  thrown  into  an  empty 
vessel  ready  to  receive  them.  These  may  be  after- 
wards mashed  and  ,  help  to  fill  the  vinegar  cask. 
Some  considerable  time  will  be  saved,  when  the 
grapes  are  stemmed,  by  placing  the  riddle  or  stem- 
ming box  over  the  hopper  of  the  rollers;  for  the  ber- 
ries, though  a  good  deal  mashed  and  bruised  by  the 
operation  of  stemming,  are  not  sufficiently  so.  This 
operation  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  time  and  trouble,  at 
a  season  when  both  are  precious. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  my  process  of  making 
wine,  that,  as  I  add  some  sugar  to  it,  it  is  not  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape.  True;  but  if  the  Iruit  is  not 
sufficiently  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  it  seems  to  ine 
allowable  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  has  been  ob- 
served before,  tliat  the  grapes  of  old  vines  are  richer 
than  those  of  ytung  ones.  The  deficiency  of  sugar 
is  therefore  correcting  itself  gradually  every  year. 
Besides  this,  some  seasons  being  very  wet  and  cool, 
do  not  produce  as  rich  a  fruit  as  more  dry  and  hot 
ones  do;  and  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  remedy  the 
defect.  Some  persons  recommend  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  the  addition  of  brandy,  which,  I  think,  is 
objectionable — unless,  perhaps,  it  be  added  before  fer- 
mentation, when  it  is  possiblea  chemical  mixture  may 
be  the  consequence,  whereas,  if  it  be  added  after  the 
fermentation  is  over,  the  mixture  is  only  mechanical. 
Whether  it  is  prejudice  in  me  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is 
always  injurious  to  the  wine  to  add  brandy  to  it,  un- 
less it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  process;  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  probably  evaporated  during  the  fer- 
mentation My  little  experience  tells  me,  that  spirits, 
either  mixed  with  water  or  with  wine,  attack  the 
nerves,  and  are  productive  of  many  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  health,  destroying  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach, &c.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  brandy 
is  never  added  to  wine  in  France,  unless  it  be  to  pre- 
pare it  and  make  it  suitable  for  certain  markets 
abroad.  1  never  have  read  any  book, or  seen  any  per- 
son having  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  denied 
stoutly  such  addition  being  made  for  home  consuin]i- 
lion,  until  very  lately,  when  I  read  in  the  "Manual 
of  the  Wine  Drinker,"  (a  new  book,)  that,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  a  certain  kind  of  spirit, 
called  "trois-six,"  is  ])ul  into  the  wine  in  specified 
quantities;  and  about  the  same  time  I  saw  a  lady, 
who  is  the  owner  of  vineyards  in  that  country,  who 
avowed  the  same  thing.  What  "Irois  six"  is,  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  say  from  the  name;  but  1  pre- 
sume it  is  alcohol,  of  a  certain  degree  of  strength. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  only  a  recent 
practice  in  France,  and  I  doubt  its  extension  beyond 
the  country  where  i!  is  said  to  be  adopted  Whether 
the  practice  is  good  or  bad,  I  have  no  experience  to 
determine;  but  it  is  very  |)ossible  that  the  preference 
is  given  in  that  country  to  spirit  over  sugar,  because 
the  latter  is  much  dearer  than  the  former,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  efiect. 

There  are  various  other  processes  of  making  wines 
of  particular  qualities,  and  in  certain  districts;  but,  as 


I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  them,  I  shall 
only  notice  them  very  briefly.  In  places  where  they 
wish  to  make  a  strong  wine,  without  the  addition  of 
either  sugar  or  brandy,  they  reduce  the  must  by  boil- 
ing,— evaporating  a  quantity  of  its  water, — whereby 
the  proportion  of  the  saccharine  matter  to  the  liquor  is 
increased.  Others  attain  the  same  object  by  laying 
the  very  ripe  grapes  on  an  extensive  liuor  on  straw; 
so  that  they  dry  almost  to  raisins.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  in  a  coun- 
try of  beginners,  is,  that  the  quantity  of  wine  made 
is  thereby  considerably  diminished,  and  we  naturally 
enough  aim  at  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  to  which 
advantageous  state  o(  things  we  aim;  and  it  appears 
to  me  more  economical  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
sugar  by  sugar  itself,  than  to  do  it  by  evaporating  a 
part  of  tlie  liquor. 

There  is  another  subject,  intimately  connected  with 
wine  making,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed.  It  is 
the  cellar.  A  good  cellar, — one  calculated  to  keep 
light  and  delicate  wines, — ought  to  be  so  deep  that  no 
change  of  temperature  is  experienced  in  it  throughout 
the  year.  It  should  also  be  rather  dry  than  damp; 
for  too  much  moisture  is  injurious  to  the  casks.  If  I 
had  such  a  cellar,  I  could  easily  make  and  keep  wine 
without  sugar;  but  i:]  such  as  we  have  here, — dug 
only  one,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  merely  covered 
by  the  floor  of  the  house  over  it, — such  wine  would 
probably  be  too  often  affected,  by  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature, to  resist  long.  I  have  seen  champagne,  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  old,  that  had  been  kept  in  a 
cellar  at  least  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  it  was  as 
brisk  as  if  it  had  only  been  two  or  three  years  old. 
We  have  then,  as  yet,  no  chance  of  getting  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  very  light  wines,  which  are  gentle 
in  their  eft'ects,  tonic,  exhilarating,  and  not  producing 
intoxication,  unless  drank  to  a  very  great  excess;  and 
even  then,  the  consequences  of  intoxication,  by  such 
wine,  are  not  as  injurious  as  that  jiruduced  by  the 
stronger  ones.  If,  however,  intoxication  is  the  object, 
it  is  much  more  readily  obtained  by  brandy  itself,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  farce  of  drinking  if  mixed  with 
wine  and  calling  it  exclusively  by  the  latter  name. 

Where  they  have  good  and  deep  cellars,  it  is  not 
usual  to  put  the  wine  into  them  before  it  has  been 
drawn  ofi"  its  first  lees;  but  it  is  kept  until  that  lime 
in  what  is  called  a  "celicr,"  which  corresponds  more 
wiih  our  cellars  here.  A  good  cellar,  then,  should 
be  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  vaulted  with  stone  or  brick,  and  have  apper- 
lures  leading  to  the  external  air.  Wine,  in  good 
casks  well  filled,  or  still  better,  in  good  bottles  filled 
to  very  near  the  cork, — about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  at  most, — well  corked  and  waxed,  and  kept  in 
a  cellar  where  there  is  no  light  or  any  change  of  tem- 
perature, must,  if  it  were  sound  when  put  in,  remain 
sound  fur  many  years,  though  it  be  not  a  very  strong 
wine. 

I  have,  sir,  given  you  a  very  diflTuse  and  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  the  making  of 
wine,  in  compliance  to  Pumonkey's  and  your  wishes. 
I  hope,  however,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, and  that  your  readers  will  be  able  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  abundant  chaff. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  you)  obedient  seivant, 
N.  Herbemont. 


ExTUAoRDisART  Ml  LON. — On  the  lOth  of  Octo- 
ber there  was  cut  in  Mrs.  Chepe's  garden,  at  Strath- 
tyrun,  Fifeshire,  by  John  M'Kinlay,  her  gardener,  a 
most  enormous  melon,  supposed  to  be  the  largfst 
which  has  been  grown  in  Scotland.  Its  circumfer- 
ence measured  in  the  one  direction  363  inches,  and 
in  the  other  3Si  inches,  and  the  mass  weighed  a7 
lbs.  avoirdupoise;  and  what  is  singular,  this  gigantic 
specimen  of  the  royal  george  melon  was  grown  on  a 
light  sandy  soil." — Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 

*  [It  would  have  been  still  more  singular  if  such  a 
mellon  had  been  grown  on  any  other  soil. — Ed.  Am. 
Farmer.] 


CFrom  the  Southern  Agi'iculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  IIHUBARB. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

Read  before  the  Honicultural  Society,  Oct.  16th,  1832. 
(Continued  from  page  3b3.) 

The  great  difficulty  which  has  to  be  encountered 
in  the  culture  of  rhubarb  in  our  climate,  is  from  the 
great  heat  ol  our  summers,  and  this  proves  peculiarly 
latal  to  the  young  plants,  if  nut  guarded  against. 
VVe  accordingly  endeavored  to  mitigate  it,  by  erect- 
ing temporary  serenes  over  the  btds— that,  over  those 
sown  on  the  high  ground  was  erected  on  the  18th  of 
Apiil,  and  consisted  of  a  scaffolding  three  feet  high, 
cuvered  with  palings  laid  at  intervals  of  from  three 
to  five  inches.  Tliat  over  those  sown  on  the  medium 
ground,  was  not  erected  for  several  weeks  after,  and 
also,  consisted  of  a  scaffolding,  but  instead  of  being 
cuvered  with  palings,  bushes  wiiich  had  lust  their 
leaves  were  placed  over.  The  object  in  both  cases 
w'as  to  break  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
diminish  its  intensity,  without  entirely  excluding  it 
irom  the  beds.  Light  and  heat  were  therefore  afford- 
ed in  sufficient  quantities  for  all  the  purposes  of 
vegetation.  The  plants  on  the  high  ground  con- 
tinued to  flourish  uniil  llie  very  dry  weather  we  had 
in  May,  when  they  commenced  dying,  and  gradually 
disappeared  one  alter  the  other,  so  that  out  of  one  or 
two  liundred  plants,  nut  more  than  six  or  seven  sur- 
vived through  the  season.  'I'huse  on  the  medium 
ground,  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  no  doubt, 
would  have  succeeded  admirably,  had  not  an  almost 
unprecedented  high  tide,  in  June,  broken  over  our 
banks  and  penetrated  to  where  iliey  were  planted, 
flowing  into  all  of  the  ditches  and  partly  coverintr 
some  of  the  beds.  Soon  after  the  plants  became  sicl^ 
ly,  and  finally  almost  all  perished— five  jilants  only 
survived.  These  were  manured  in  the  spring.  On 
the  3lst  of  January,  we  found  one  plant  sending  up 
leaves,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  leaves  from  all 
were  generally  through,  and  some  of  good  size.  The 
weather  was  mild,  and  peach  and  plum  trees  were  in 
bloom— eaily  in  March  tiiey  had  progressed  so  ra- 
pidly, that  had  we  not  feared  to  injure  The  plants,  we 
might  have  gathered  them  for  use.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  occurred  tliat  spell  of  severe  cold  weather, 
which  not  only  destroyed  almost  all  vegetables,  but 
even  the  branches  of  indigenous  and  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs.  'I'he  fig  trees  in  many  instances  were  killed 
to  the  roots.  Most  of  the  rhubarb  plants  were  pro- 
tected by  small  quantities  of  straw  placed  over  them, 
but  this  was  of  little  service,  for  it  was  blown  from 
many  of  them  during  the  night,  and  the  greatest  in- 
jury appeared  to  have  been  done  by  the  vvind,  which 
possessed  such  a  piercing  coldness,  that  few  vegeta- 
bles  cuuld  withstand  it.  From  the  15th  to  the  20th, 
it  was  intensely  cold,  on  the  iTtli  it  froze  very  hard 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  ISth,  there  was  ice  of 
consideiable  thickness  during  the  whole  day  in  the 
shade.  We  feared  much  fur  our  plants,  but,  to  our 
great  surprise,  they  passed  unhurt  through  this  un- 
lavorable  weather.  Not  a  single  plant  was  killed, 
and  but  two  or  three  leaves  (which  were  just  emerg- 
ing, and  of  cuu  se  extremely  tender)  were  injured; — 
these  were  of  plants  which  had  been  iinporled  and 
planted  out  about  a  month  previous,  not  a  single  leaf 
of  those  which  remained  nndistutbed  where  they 
first  grew,  was  at  all  affected.  These  plants  have 
continued  to  grow  with  considerable  luxuriance  during 
the  present  season,  and  we  have  had  three  gatherings 
from  them.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  exhibited  at 
the  horticultural  exhibition  in  May  last,  and  took  the 
Society's  premium. 

Having  received  another  supply  of  seeds  last 
spring,  we  again  sowed  a  parcel  on  the  medium 
ground:  from  what  we  had  seen  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants  last  year,  we  determined  to  venture  tlie  whole 
there  It  was  sown  on  the  same  beds  on  the  24th  of 
March,  and  came  up  in   the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
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The  seeds  were  not  good,  and  comparalively  but  a 
small  portion  germinated.  The  treatment  of  these 
plants  was  thmughont  the  same  as  those  grown  last 
year,  except  that,  instead  of  placing  palings  or  dried 
bushes  over  the  scatloldinjr,  green  pine  bushes  were 
laid  on,  in  such  quantities  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  consequently  these  plants  grew  altogether  in 
the  shade,  and  had  no  light  except  what  was  admitted 
from  the  sides:  yet.  notwithstanding  thjs,  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  almost  all  plants,  these 
continued  to  amw  with  considerable  luxuriance.  We 
have  succeeded  far  better  this  year  than  the  last  in 
growing  them,  as  to  size.  In  order  to  judge  of  this 
we  will  stale,  that  a  leaf  which  we  gathered  from  one 
of  the  plants  measured  as  (ullows— petiole  nineteen 
inches,  length  of  leaf  upwards  of  twelve  inches,  (the 
end  being  broken  off,  the  exact  length  could  not  be 
ascertained.)  breadth  ten  inches,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  choicest,  for  it  was  not  selected  until  after  most 
of  the  leaves  had  decayed,  and  we  think  we  saw 
several  prior  to  that  time  which  were  larger.  The 
leaves  generally  commenced  dying  in  July,  and  by 
the  last  of  August,  many  were  entirely  destitute  of 
them,  others  had  a  few  left.  We  at  first  thought 
that  we  had  experienced  a  total  failure,  and  that  the 
plants  were  dying;  but  on  examination,  we  found  the 
roots  perfectly  sound,  and  the  decay  of  the  leaves  was 
only  in  consequence  of  their  having  obtained  their 
growth  for  the  season.  The  rains  in  August  and 
September,  combined  with  the  heat,  have  caused  some 
few  to  put  ou.t  leaves,  generally,  however,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  to  each  root,  and  these  are  small  and 
feeble. 

We  have  thus  given  all  the  information  we  arc  in 
possession  of,  relative  to  these  two  experiments.  As 
yet,  we  have  gone  no  further  than  the  seed  bed,  and 
therefore,  can  say  nothing  of  our  own  knowledge  re- 
lative to  their  future  management.  Fortunately, 
however,  ample  instructions  are  to  be  found  in  all 
works  on  gardening;  from  sowing  the  seeds  to  forcing 
the  plants  in  winter.  As  the  subject  is  an  interesting 
one,  we  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  society  if  we 
trespass  on  their  patience,  whilst  we  give  an  abstract 
of  the  modes  of  management,  selected  principally 
from  works  which  we  believe  are  not  in  common  cir- 
culation among  us. 

The  following  directions  for  its  propagation  and  cul- 
ture are  taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening, 
"All  the  sorts  may  be  raised  either  from  seed  or  by  di- 
viding the  roots.  If  from  seed,  which  is  the  best 
mode,  sow  in  light  deep  earth  in  spring,  and  the 
plants  if  kept  eight  or  nine  inches  assunder  will  be 
fit  for  transplanting  in  autumn,  and  for  use  next  spring. 
When  the  roots  are  divided  care  must  be  had  to  retain 
a  bud  on  the  crown  of  each  section:  they  may  be 
planted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  When  a 
plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  ground,  which  should  be 
light  and  rather  sandy,  but  well  manured,  should  be 
trenched  three  spits  or  as  deep  as  the  subsoil  will  ad- 
mit, adding  a  good  manuring  of  well  rotted  hot-bed 
dung.  Then  plant  in  rows  three  feet  wide  by  two 
feet  in  the  rows  for  the  R.  raponliciim  and  pahnatum, 
and  five  feet  wide  by  three  feet  in  the  rows  for  the 
R.  hybridum.  No  other  culture  is  required  than  keep- 
ing the  ground  free  of  weeds,  occasidnally  stirring  it 
during  summer  with  a  three  pronrfpd  fork,  and  add- 
ing a  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  every  autumn  or 
spring,  stirring  the  earth  as  deep  as  possible.  Such 
a  plantation  will  continue  good  many  years.  Some 
never  allow  the  flower  stalks  to  produce  flowers,  and 
others  cut  them  over  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flow- 
ering to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  exhausted  by 
the  production  of  seeds.  The  former  seems  the  pre- 
ferable method,  as  the  flower  stalks  of  plants  cannot, 
like  the  leaves,  be  considered,  as  preparing  a  reserve 
of  nourishment  for  the  roots  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

No  man  ought  to  be  contented  with  any  evils  which 
he  can  remedy  by  his  own  industry  and  exertion. 


RURAI.  ECONOIUCY. 


Import.\nce  op  Selecting  the  best  Breeds  of 

Live  Stock,  p.iRTicuL.vnLV  or  Swine. 
Mr.  Ebitor:  Alio  Haven,  Jan-  20,  1833. 

I  have  noticed  frequently  and  with  pleasure,  your 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  careful  se- 
lection of  the  various  sorts  of  live  stock  raised  in 
our  country.  If  farmers  were  more  particular  to  se- 
lect the  best  breed  of  all  the  animals  they  raise,  un- 
doubtedly they  would  find  it  much  to  their  advaiilage. 
There  is  perhaps  in  our  country  no  animal  in  which 
there  is  a  greater  neglect  than  in  swine;  and  it  be- 
comes every  man  who  fattens  a  single  hog,  to  look  to 
it,  that  he  gets  one  of  the  right  sort.  And  if  this  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  man  that  has  but  one,  how 
important  is  it  fur  farmers  throughout  our  country, 
that  they  raise  only  from  the  best  and  most  approved 
breeds.  It  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  several 
persons  in  this  region,  during  the  last  two  years,  that 
the  advantages  in  the  improved  breed  is  greater  than 
was  before  imagined.  Trials  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  hogs  of  the  common  sort  called  good,  and  a 
breed  introduced  into  this  neighborhood  by  Mr.  W. 
K.  Townsend.  They  were  imported  from  England 
three  years  ago,  and  are  called  by  Idm  the  JVorfolk 
Ihiii  rind  breed.  They  are  small  bone,  thin  rind,  the 
meat  very  fine  grained,  remarkably  thrifty,  and  in- 
clined to  fatten  early,  or  will  continue  to  thrive  until 
eighteen  months  old.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fall 
pigs  kept  over  the  season  to  the  next  fall,  to  weigh 
from  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty  lbs.  and  for  spring  pigs  butchered  in  the  fall 
to  go  over  three  hundred  lbs.  and  this  with  ordinary 
feed.  One  of  my  neighbors  who,  three  years  since, 
tried  hard  to  get  two  pigs  of  the  old  breed  to  weigh 
in  the  fall  two  hundred  lbs.  each,  has  the  last  season, 
with,  he  says,  no  more  care,  or  no  better  feed,  made 
two  of  this  breed  weigh  six  hundred  and  sixty  lbs. 
He  considers  that  he  has  gained  at  least  one  hundred 
lbs.  of  pork  on  each  hog,  by  the  change  of  breed. 
Tliefe  pigs  weighed  the  1st  April  twenty-four  lbs. 
each.  A  farmer,  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  butch- 
ered two  at  thirteen  and  a  half  months  old,  that 
weighed  rising  four  hundred  and  forty  lbs.  each,  and 
he  says  he  gave  them  the  same  care  as  he  always  had 
given  his  hogs;  he  asserts  that  he  has  gained  fully 
two  hundred  lbs.  of  better  pork  than  he  generally  had, 
which  he  says  he  credits  to  the  breed.  An  old  revo- 
lutionary pensioner  purchased  one  of  this  breed  from 
Mr.  Townsend's  farm  in  the  fall  of  1S3I,  then  a 
sucking  pig,  weighing  about  thirty-five  lbs.  and  as  he 
had  made  one  from  the  same  pen,  just  butchered, 
weigh  rising  of  four  hundred  lbs.  he  declared  that  he 
meant,  by  the  next  fall,  to  make  this  weigh  five 
hundred  lbs.  The  hog  was  butchered,  say  the  last  of 
December,  and  the  old  soldier  has  gained  one  pound 
over  his  mark. — These  facts  are  stated  to  induce 
others  to  try  the  experiment  of  selecting  their  pigs 
trom  the  best  breeds.  I  am  convinced  myself  of  the 
importance  of  it,  and  wish  others,  and  especially 
farmers,  to  practice  on  this  principle.  D. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BEES. 

I  presume  not  to  be  one  of  those  persons  of  whom 
Ulmus  asks  information  relative  to  the  queen  bee, 
not  being  an  experienced  bee-keeper;  but  I  have  read 
his  article  with  attention,  and  am  sure  that  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Genesee  Farmer  ought  to  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  him.  The  only  little  service  that  I  can 
[lerform  on  this  occassion,  is  to  copy  the  published 
opinions  of  others;  but  if  he  has  already  seen  them; 
or  if  any  other  correspondent  has  furnished  any  thing 
better,  I  hope  the  editor  will  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
this  paper. 

Ulmas  asks,  "Does  there  exist  more  than  one  queen 
bee  in  a  hive?"    The  reviewer  of  the  Honey  Bee, 


published  in  lS-i7,  on  the  authority  of  Or.  Levan, 
(the  author,)  speaks  as  follows:  "The  queen  is  the 
parent  and  mistress  of  the  hive."  Again,  "The 
queen  bee  is  distinguished  from  the  drones  and  work- 
ers by  the  greater  length  of  her  body,  by  the  thorl- 
ness  of  her  wings,  and  her  bent  sting — hhe  lays  all 
the  eggs  of  the  colony."  Further,  "Such  is  the  in- 
stinctive enmity  against  her  rivals  in  power,  that  the 
instant  she  is  lelt  alone,  she  proceeds  with  full  intei  t 
to  slaughter  all  the  young  princesses  of  the  blood 
royal."  Dr.  litvan  says,  "Mr.  Dunbar  observed  a 
hot  pursuit  ol  the  younger  queen  by  the  elder;  but 
being  called  away,  on  his  return  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  lormer  was  dying  on  the  floor,  no  doubt 
the  victim  of  the  other." 

That  there  is  but  one  queen  bee  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  apiarians;  and  in  proof 
of  this,  may  be  cited  the  names  of  Swcimmerdam, 
Reaumur,  lyilJman,  Schirach,  Boimet,  Ruber,  and 
others. 

This  point,  I  think,  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
settled;  and  the  inference  of  Ulmus  is  inevitable: 
"Then  a  swarm  cannot  be  increased  beyond  a  certain 
number."  If  that  number,  however,  is  great  enough, 
this  circumstance  will  not  be  an  objection;  but  of  this 
matter  I  presume  not  to  judge.  Dr.  Bemn  says,  "A 
moderate  swarm  has  been  calculated  to  consist  of 
from  twelve  thousand  to  twenty  thousand,  which  is 
about  a  two  month's  laying.  Schirach  says  that  a 
single  queen  bee  will  lay  from  seventy  thousand  to 
one  hundred  thousand  eggs  in  a  season." 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  bee-moth  confined 
its  flight  within  a  few  feel  of  the  ground,  and  that  it 
would  not  trouble  bees  in  a  garret.  Ulmus  has  cor- 
rected this  error.  We  are  not  informed  however  that 
he  has  employed  any  means  to  expel  or  destroy  the 
moth  except  by  watching;  and  I  would  therefore  res- 
pectfully recommer.d  to  his  notice  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  article  written  by  Judge  Buel,and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"I  asked  him  if  the  bee  moth  did  not  plague  him? 
he  answered  no.  He  adopted  the  simple  precaution 
of  sprinkling  spirits  of  lurpenline  occasionally,  say 
every  two  weeks,  about  his  ordinary  hives,  and  around 
the  holes  of  entrance  into  his  large  ones,  which  whol- 
ly repelled  the  moth.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with 
this  plan  of  managing  bees  that  immediately  or.  my 
return  I  had  a  house  constructed  for  them,  and  de- 
sign to  put  into  It,  the  first  swarm  which  I  can  save." 
Judge  Buel  would  greatly  oblige  us  by  a  report  on 
this  subject,  whether  he  has  been  successful  or  un- 
successful. 

What  follows  ia  from  the  Western  Tiller;  "A 
friend  informs  us  he  has  discovered  by  experiment 
that  dry  comb  laid  about  hives,  forms  a  trap  for  the 
bee-moth,  by  attracting  the  miller  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  comb,  where  they  are  easily  destroyed. 
A  piece  of  comb  which  he  placed  for  the  purpose  was 
completely  filled  with  the  moths." 

Jaco6  Shepard,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bristol 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  says,  "I  frequently 
strew  ^/ie  salt  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives  to  prevent 
the  worms  from  troubling  the  bees.  I  have  kept  bees 
four  or  five  years,  and  have  never  been  troubled  with 
any  kind  of  insects." 

Ulmus  has  read  Dr.  Sniif/i's  Essay  on  Bees,  and  of 
course  the  following  extract, — which  is  designed  for 
such  as  have  not  read  it, — will  not  be  new  to  him:  „A 
very  simple  plan  consists  in  placing  a  burning  lamp 
in  apail  near  the  apiary.  I  have  been  quite  sifccess- 
ful  in  taking  prisoners  by  this  device,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  A  keg,  because  it  is  smaller  at 
the  top,  by  reason  of  the  incurvation  of  the  staves, 
having  in  the  mean  time  but  one  head,  is  the  best 
trap.  Some  fresh  honey,  or  if  not  readily  obtained, 
even  molasses,  spread  over  the  bottom,  is  the  bait. 
All  insects  are  particularly  charmed  by  a  bright  light; 
and  none  more  than  the  bee-moth.  As  soon  as  they 
discover  the  light,  they  fly  towards  it.  Anothersense, 
smell,  is  gratified  by  the  odoi  of  the  food;  and  hence 
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they  have  a  double  inducement  to  enter  into  the  trap, 
when  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  on  their  thin  spread  wings, 
give  them  the  finishing  blow,  and  tumbles  them  to 
the  bottom.  With  a  little  management,  thousands 
may  be  caught  in  a  little  time.''  A  Farmer. 


Frices  Current  in  JYeio  Vork,  February  9. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.    Cotlon,  New  Orleans,  .11 
o  13;    Upland,  .9J  a.IH;    Alabama,  .9^  «  .12.     Cotton 
.Bugging-,  Hemp,  )d.  .13  o  .2 1  J;  Flax,  .13  o  .14^.    Flax, 

American,  1.  n.8.    Flaxseed,"!  bush,  clean, 15. 25  a ; 

rough,  15.25  a  14.50.    Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.'5o ; 

Canal,  6.00  a  6.25;    Bait.  How'd  st.  5.70  a  6.00;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a ;  country,  5.50  a  5.62;  Alesand'a, 

6.00a   6.25;  Fredricks'g,  6.50u5.62;      Peters'g,  new, 

5.75  o  5.S7;    Rye   flour, a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl a ,  perhhd. a .    Grain,  Wheat, 

North, a  — ;    Vir. a ;  Rye,  North,  .83  o 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .73  o  .75;    Barley,  .—  a    75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  50;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  9.50;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo,  a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   12.50  a   13.50,  prime,  11. 00a 

11.25;  Lard,  7^.  a  .9. 


FRESH  GARDEiN  SEEDS-NEW  STOCK. 
I  am  now  receiving  from  Europe  my  supply  of  those 
Garden  Seeds,  which  it  is  necessary  to  import,  which 
together  with  those  of  my  own  raising,  and  other  Ame- 
rican Seeds,  make  my  assortment  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete ever  offered  in  this  market. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds  I  offer,  I  can 
only  say  1  am  confident  they  are  good— pei/ecl/i/  so,  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  circumstance  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  myself  than  to  any  of  my  customers.  It 
is  under  this  conviction  that  1  •tfer  my  present  stock 
to  the  public.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


BUFFALO  BERRYTREE.ORSHEPHERDIA- 

A  small  number  of  these  splendid  trees,  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  etiually  desirable  for  their 
fruit,  and  their  beauty,  have  just  been  received  and 
are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  No,  16,  South  Calvert  street.  Price  §1  each. 
Those  who  want  them  would  better  make  early  appli- 
cation, as  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  scanty. 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

A  FINE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 
The  Subscriber  is  authorized  to  sell  a  fine  Jack  of  the 
breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  and  Rotal  Cift,  about 
six  years  old;  a  very  powerful  animal,  a  sure  foal  get- 
ter, very  gentle  and  easily  managed.     Price  §200. 
Apply  to  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


WHITE  TURKEYS. 

The  Subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
Milk  White  Turkeys,  so  much  sought  after  for  their 
picturesque  efi'ect  in  parterres  and  lawns.  Price,  jJ4  a 
pair.  I-  I-  HITCHCOCK, 

Americ.in  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


SPLENDID  PiEONlES. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  lew  of  the  POPPY  FLOWER- 
ING TREE  P.'F.ONY,  (Paiony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Pa:ony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  It  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  tlio  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informal.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  pajony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  Ihis  splendid  plant,— some  of 
wbicTi  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  Uowcrs.'  "—Prince's  Trea- 
tise on  Horticnlturc-  Of  the  poppy  flowering  pieoiiy 
the  same  work  thus  speaks;  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
arc  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  pa;oiiy,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  paeony  §5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  piony  $2.50  each. 


SCIONS  FOR  INGRAFTING,  &c.  &.c. 
LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES. 

William  Prince  St  Sons,  Proprietors  of  this  Estab- 
lishment, having  annexed  thereto  very  extensive  Speci- 
men Orchards,  containing  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  enu- 
merated in  their  Catalogues,  will,  to  accommodate  dis- 
tant correspondents,  furnish  Scions  suitable  for  engraft- 
ing, of  any  varieties  that  may  be  required  on  tiie  terms 
stated  at  page  39  of  their  Fruit  Catalogue,  viz.  fifty 
cents  per  dozen,  for  scions  of  any  one  kind  where  the 
price  of  the  tree  does  not  exceed  that  sum;  ami  where 
it  does,  the  same  price  for  a  dozen  scions  as  for  a  tree, 
in  no  case  is  a  less  charge  made  than  for  a  dozen. 

Scions  of  Grapevines  and  of  various  Trees  and 
Shrubs  can  be  supplied.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
above  is,  their  small  bulk  and  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion. 

They  have  also  imported,  by  the  last  arrivals,  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars  worth  of  vegetable  seeds  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  will  furnish  supplies  to  venders 
at  low  rates,  and  of  a  quality  not  to  be  surpassed. 

They  have  two  hundred  pounds  of  Yellow  Locust,  or 
Robinia  pseudoacacia  Seed  of  the  fine  Long  Island  va- 
riety, so  famed  for  ship  timber,  and  expect  by  the  first 
arrival  one  hundred  pounds  finest  White  Italian  Mul- 
berry Seed  for  silkworms. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  every  department  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  direct,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and 
the  prices  have  been  much  reduced. 

N.  B.  No  articles  are  guaranteed  by  them,  unless  the 
invoice  has  their  printed  heading  and  signature. 
Feb.  15. 
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FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &.c. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  offers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET,  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  WHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION  SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
food  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 


Baltimore  Market. — We  make  no  alteration  in  our 
quotations,  because  there  are  no  transactions  to  war- 
rant it.  Dealers  are  willing  to  give  §5  for  Howard 
street  flour  from  wagons;  but  the  article  is  generally 
stored.  We  leave  all  our  quotations  of  flour  blank 
for  the  above  reason.  What  little  grain  there  is  com- 
ing in  varies  so  much,  according  to  cii-cumstances,  that 
we  do  not  alter  our  rates,  but  wish  them  to  be  consi- 
dered nominal. 

ToBACCo.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  o.OO  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00 • 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  5.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .—Rappahannock' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  3  hhds.  Md.;  22  hhds. 
Ohio;and  6  hhds.  Ken. — total  31  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheal  family  ,J6. 75  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-street, a ;    city  mills,  a  • 

city  mills  extra- a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl   3.50; 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1.10 a  1.14;    white  do  1.16a  1.20; 

— Corn,  white,  65  a  — ,  yellow,  65  a  — ; Rve,  72  a  73 

—Oats,  40  a  41.  — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Cloveb-seed  a Timotht,  —  a Or- 
chard  Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2. 50— Herd's,  75  n  87i-Luccrne  —  a  S7Ji  lb.— 
Barlev.-FlaxseeiI.sO  ol.62-CoTTON.Va.lO  o  12-Lou. 
12a  13-Alab.  lOa.ll  i— Tenn. .  lOu.  12;  N.Car.lO  a .12; 
Upland  10al2— WmsKET,  hhds.  Itt  p.  28^  n— ;in  bbls. 

294  "  30 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  ha  If  do.  30  a  33;  quarterdo.  28  a30;common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  £0;quarlerdo  16  a  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,ton  ,§180  c  210;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a 8c. — Feathers, 37a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  50  a ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a 85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6. 25 — 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a 4.50;  Hickory,  5.50  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


again. 
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STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  Sac. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  offer  for  sale  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  Straw  Cutters,  the  Cylindrical  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz.  11  inch  box  at  $27.  14  inch 
at  §45.  16  inch  at  §i5.  20  inch  at  $75.  The  small- 
est (price  $27)  will  cut  300  bushels  of  straw  one  inch 
long  per  day,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  spoken  of  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  us  by  the  proprietor  ol 
the  American  Farmer: 
Gentlemen:  Baltimore,  October  2,  1832. 

John  G.  Eliot,  for  whom  we  bought  one  of  your 
Straw  Cutters  last  year,  writes  me  thus,  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1832: 

"The  Cutting-  Knife  answers  well.  1  would  not  be 
without  it  for  the  price  of  two." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  above, 
for  I  think  the  instrument  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment thus  bestowed  on  it.     Y'ours,  truly, 
Sinclair  &  Moore,  Bait.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  second  size  has  cut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
seven  hundred  bushels  per  day,  with  manual  power.— 
The  third  and  fourth  are  capable  of  much  more,  par- 
ticularly with  horse  or  water  power.  These  machines 
may  no^v  be  expected  to  go  into  more  general  use,  as 
they  c-a:i  be  furnished  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Also  circular  knife  self-feeding  boxes  at  $20.  Com- 
mon Dutch  box  at  $7.60,  and  smaller  size  at  $5. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  with  vertical  cast  iron  wheels, 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  in  order,  which  shell  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  price  $20.  CAST  STEEL 
AXES,  with  a  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  Letters  of  Character — Robert  Sinclair  on 
the  Culture  of  Asparagus — Culture  of  Silk  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates— On  the  Grasses;  Varieties  best  adapted  to 
our  use;  Times  and  Manner  of  Seeding,  &c. — Flax  and 
Chess— On  the  use  of  Fallow  Crops;  Sowing  Wheat 
after  Oats,  &c  — Essay  on  the  Culture  of  Grapes  and 
Making  Wine,  containing  every  direction  necessary  to 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  business,  as  deduced 
from  the  practical  experience  of  the  author,  by  N.  Her- 
hemont,  concluded  — On  the  Culture  of  Rhub3rb,by  Juo. 
D.  Legare,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  con- 
tinued—  Importance  of  Selecting  the  best  breeds  of 
Live  Stock,  particularly  of  Swine— Culture  of  Bees; 
Bee-moth — Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the 
New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Otfice  of  the  American  Far.mer,  at  No.  IG 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^f-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  kc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  lor  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  nest  week.) 

S^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  llio 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Preserved  Yeast. — E?ery  good  housewife  will 
lliank  us  for  the  following  method  of  making  yeast— 
al  least  aliir  she  has  tiied  it;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  articles  used  in  family  economy.  W'egive 
the  method  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Editor's  family, 
and  assure  our  good  housewives  that  il  is  superior  to 
any  other  yeast,  in  every  particular,  and  has  the  great 
advantage  over  all  other  kinds,  of  keeping  perfectly 
good  for  months  and  years. 

Take  a  good  handful  of  fresh  hops  and  boil  them  in 
one  quart  of  water  till  they  settle  to  the  botlom  of 
the  kettle;  strain  the  liquor  after  cooling,  upon  a  pint 
of  good  wheat  flour  in  a  stone  jar,  and  stir  it  well, 
breaking  all  the  lumps,  and  making  s.  tliin  batter. 
When  the  hand  can  be  borne  in  il  without  pain, 
put  in  half  a  pint  of  common  baker's  yeast,  or  any 
other  yeast  that  is  fresh  and  good,  e.xcept  brewers' 
yeast,  which  will  not  do,  cover  the  ja:  and  set  it 
away  to  rise.  In  eight  or  ten  hours  this  will  rise  and 
become  such  as  is  used  by  the  city  bakers.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  rise  as  higl'i  in  the  jar  as  it  will  go,  (for 
this  purpose  the  jar  should  at  first  be  only  half  full,) 
and  begin  to  fall;  then  take  good  corn  meal  and  slir 
into  it,  till  it  becomes  quite  stiff.  This  dough  must 
now  be  rolled  out  on  a  table  into  a  cake  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
square,  and  placed  on  boards  in-  a  dry  airy  room,  and 
turned  over  once  a  day  till  the  cakes  become  tho- 
loughJy  dried,  when  thej  must  be  put  away  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  place — in  a  common  linen  bag  is  the  best. 
When  wanted  for  use,  one  of  the  cakes  is  to  betaken 
for  each  loat  of  a  moderate  size  intended  to  be  made, 
put  into  a  bowl  or  other  vessel,  and  a  gill  of  warm 
water  for  each  cake  is  to  be  poured  on  to  it;  as  scon  as 
it  dissolves,  which  will  be  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  stir 
it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  flour  in  the  usual  way  of 
using  yeast. 

Now  let  us  tell  them  how  to  make  good  wheat 
bread.  Always  measure  your  water  and  salt,  (hat  is 
a  rule  not  to  be  omitted  with  impunity.  A  pint  of 
water  will  make  a  moderate  sized  loaf.  Say  you 
want  to  make  four  loaves.  In  cold  weather  take  a 
quart  of  water  as  warm  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in, 
and  make  a  stiff  batter  over  night,  say  at  bed  time, 
put  in  the  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  to  rise  till  morning, 
when  it  will  have  risen  and  began  to  sink  in  the  mid- 
dle, if  not,  keep  it  warm  till  it  does.  This  is  called 
"setting  spunge."  In  the  morning,  take  another 
quart  of  warm  water,  put  into  it  a  small  handful  of 
fine  salt,  pour  it  into  the  "spunge,"  and  make  the 
dough,  working  il  well  till  il  becomes  perfectly  fine 
and  siiky.  Let  the  dough  rise  till  it  becomes  quite 
iicht.  Now  begin  to  heat  your  oven;  mold  the  dough 
into  loaves  immediately,  and  let  them  stand  till  your 
oven  is  hot,  when  you  will  put  them  in  and  bake  them 
one  hour.  In  warm  weather  the  water  should  be 
milk  warm  for  the  "spunge,"  and  the  "chill"  merely 
taken  off  for  the  dough.  Bread  made  in  this  way 
will  be  as  light  as  any  baker's  bread,  and  yet  preserve 
all  the  sweetness  of  home  made  bread. 

To  makejliie  rusk,  take  some  of  the  dough  made 
as  above  for  bread,  after  you  have  made  your  loaves; 
put  in  some  butter  and  sugar,  with  such  spices  as  you 
prefer;  work  it  well,  set  it  aside  to  rise,  when  very 
light  mold  the  rusk,  put  them  in  pans,  set  them  aside 
to  rise  again,  and  when  light  bake  them.  No  better 
rusk  than  these  were  ever  made  by  the  bakers.  Milk 
is  not  good  for  any  kind  of  bread  or  rusk,  for  the  little 
butter  that  is  in  it  is  more  easily  supplied  by  working 
butler  itself  into  the  dough,  and  then  you  iiave  not 
the  cheesy  matter,  which  injures  bread.  A  small  lump 
of  butter  or  sweet  lard  worked  into  the  douglF  is  a 
great  improver  of  bread. 

To  make  apple  dumplings,  take  some  of  the  well 
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raised  dough  prepared  for  bread,  work  in  some  butter 
or  lard,  and  put  in  the  apples  in  the  usual  way. 
Dumplings  made  thus  are  as  wholesome  as  bread, 
being  very  light,  and  free  from  clamminess,  and  of 
course  easily  digested;  they  are  much  better  than 
when  made  in  tlie  common  way.  Pie  crust  made  in 
the  same  way,  but  tolled  very  thin,  is  far  heller  and 
more  wholesome  ilian  the  common  kind. 


Remarks    on    the   Waurenton    Grapevine,  bv 
Thomas  McCall. 

Retreat,  Laurens  Co.  Georgia,  ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Feb.  S,  1S33.      ) 

I  procured  cuttings  of  the  Warronlun  grapevine 
from  my  neighbor,  who  brought  tlicm  from  VN'airen 
county,  Georgia,  and  planted  llieiii  in  the  spring  of 
1810.  Tlie  place  it  was  brought  from  induced  a  be- 
lief that  it  had  been  one  of  the  vines  planted  by 
Henry  Hunt,  from  which  he  made  wine,  prior  to  the 
Kevolution.  But  my  neighbor  has  sincein  formed  me 
that  cuttings  of  that  vine  were  brought  from  the 
lower  country  by  a  traveller  who  gave  some  cuttings 
to  a  Mr.  Neal,  and  by  him  planted  near  some  oak 
trees  wheie  they  now  grow-;  and  from  ihence  they 
have  been  planted  in  different  places.  The  Hon.  J. 
Alilledge  procured  cuttings  of  this  vine,  and  planted 
them  al  liis  residence  near  Augusla, calling  it  a  native 
variety,  and  hence  the  opinion  in  that  neighboihood 
of  its  being  indigenous  to  our  soil. 

In  1823  I  made  wine  from  this  grape,  which  was 
of  superior  flavor;  and  in  Feb.  18i4  (published  18i3 
by  mistake)  I  communicated  my  experiments  to  Major 
Adlum,  which  communication  was  published  in  the 
Am.  Far.  vol.  vi.  No.  47.  A  subsequent  notice  of  this 
vine  and  others  was  made  in  Feb  182.')  to  the  editors 
of  the  Southern  Recorder,  MiUedgeville,  and  repub- 
lished in  American  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  No.  9,  10,  11. 

Some  years  bef.)re  the  late  war  with  England, 
grapevines  were  imported  from  Madeira  to  Savannah 
in  the  Louisa  Cecelia,  some  of  which  were  procured 
by  Capl.  Abrahams  and  planted  in  his  garden  at 
Thunderbolt.  In  18-23  I  procured  cuttings  from  Gapt. 
Abrahams'  vines;  and  at  the  same  time  cuttings  from 
several  vines  in  Mr.  Young's  collection  of  foreign 
plants,  among  which,  one  was  called  var  blue  grape 
(variety  blue  I  suppose,)  another  a  brown  grape: 
when  the  vines  grew,  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
wood  and  foliage  from  the  Warrenton;  and  when  they 
produced  grapes,  I  thought  that  the  bunches  of  Abra- 
hams' Madeira  graps  were  a  little  different  from  the 
Warrenton,  in  shape  of  the  bunch  and  the  color  of  the 
grapes.  In  autumn  1826,  I  procured  vines  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Prince,  one  was  called  violet  cluster  Madeira, 
in  1828  shewed  the  fruit  which  was  ova'l  shape,  and 
dark  blue  color;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  Abra- 
hams' Madeira  from  Princes'  I  called  the  former 
round  violet  Madeira.  But  Abrahams'  Madeira, 
Youngs'  var  blue  and  brown  grapes,  and  the  War- 
renton are  the  same. 

A  gentleman,  near  Darien,  imported  vines  from 
Madeira  which  had  lost  the  labels  and  were  planted 
promiscuously — he  sent  me  some  routs  and  cuttings 
labelled  mixed  Madeiras — amongst  them  I  recognise 
the  Warrenton  and  Meunier  or  Miller's  grape. 

J.  B.  Maengen,  a  vine  dres=er  from  JMeurlhe, 
France,  brought  to  me  cuttings  of  the  black  Spanish, 
and  of  the  black  Lisbon  vines: — they  are  the  War- 
renton. Dr.  Eowen  brought  me  a  rout  and  cuttings 
of  vines  as  Chasselas  royal  rouge;  (he  rooted  vine  is 
the  Warrenton,  and  the  cuttings  have  produced  vines 
which  appear  to  be  natives,  but  have  not  borne  fruit 
yet.     1  have  the  Warrenton  vine  by  other  names. 

Mr.  Herbemontat  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  made 
wine  from  a  vine,  which  in  that  neighborhood  was 
called  Madeiia — this  was  in  1826 — tlial  vine  he  has 
asceilained  to  be  the  same  as  Warrenton.  Mr.  War- 
ing planted  a  vineyard  near  Columbia  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  made  wine;  perhaps  Mr.  Herbemont's 
vine  may  have  been  from  that  vineyard. 


I  brought  the  Warrenton  vine  into  notice  as  a  val- 
uable one  for  wine,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  I  know 
of:  from  all  the  information  I  possess,  and  is  mention- 
ed above,  1  believe  of  foreign  origin. 

(For  tbo   American  Farmer.) 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  CALORIC. 

12  mo.  31,  1832. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  bodies  part  with  caloric 
in  two  distinct  and  separate  modes,  namely:  1,  By 
the  absorption  of  heat  by  colder  substances  which 
come  in  contact,  and  2,  By  radiation,  by  which  the 
body  becomes  colder  than  the  surrounding  medium. 

In  the  last  number  of  SiHimaii's  Journal  there  is  an 
account  of  "New  Experiments  in  Caloric  by  M  M. 
JVhLili  and  Mcloni,  performed  by  means  of  the  Ther- 
mo-niultiplier — which  is  so  delicate  an  indicator  of 
temperature,  as  to  be  sensibly  aft'ected  by  the  natural 
heal  of  a  person  placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet."  From  the  experiments  it  appears  that 
while  heal  radiates  through  glass,  rock  chrystal,  se- 
lenite,  mica,  oil,  alcohol,  and  nitric  acid,  with  more 
or  less  facility  according  to  the  degree  of  their  tran- 
sparency,— water  entirely  interceptsthe  calorific  rays. 
In  the  abridgment  of  the  article  by  C.  U.  Shepard, 
it  is  remarked,  that  "the  obs-acle  which  [water]  op- 
poses to  them  is  so  insurmountable  that  it  is  in  vain 
for  us  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  to  the 
least  possible  film;  or  even  to  heat  the  iron  ball  to 
redness,  and  to  pass  il  slowly  over  the  Therrao-mul- 
tiplier:  the  index  always  preserves  the  most  perfect 
immobility. 

"After  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  could  nol  be 
imagined  that  this  singular  property  of  water  should 
be  owing  to  its  fluidity;  since  the  alcohol,  the  oil,  and 
the  nitric  acid,  all  partake  of  the  same  physical  con- 
stitution, wliile  they  conduct  in  a  manner  totally  dif- 
ferent. We  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  attribute  the 
effect  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  water.  Never- 
theless we  were  disposed  to  resolve  the  question  di- 
rectly, by  performing  the  experiment  upon  solid  water. 
With  this  intent,  we  took  two  thin  layers  of  very 
transparent  ice;  we  applied  them  to  the  appendices  of 
the  Thermo-multiplier,  w-hich  in  the  present  instance, 
were  two  equal  cylinders.  By  this  means,  the  radia- 
tion towards  the  ice  being  the  same  on  both  sides  the 
needle  assumed  the  place  of  zero  on  the  scale.  We 
then  presented  the  hea'.ed  ball  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  upper  layer  of  ice:  the  needle  experienced  no  al- 
teration in  its  position." 

This  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature.  Water, 
either  liquid  or  solid,  only  imparls  its  caloric  to  colder 
substances  that  come  in  contact,  and  radiates  il  nol, 
like  other  bodies,  through  the  atmosphere.  Hence 
streams,  and  pools,  and  lakes,  remain  longer  unfrozen; 
and  hence  the  freshness,  with  which  many  plants 
comparatively  lender,  come  from  under  the  snow-  after 
a  long  and  severe  winter.  D.  T. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London  Market,  Jan.  11. 
The  Wool  Trade. — Y'esterday  afternoon  the  first  of 
a  series  of  public  sales  of  colonial  and  foreign  wools 
commenced.  The  quantity  offered  yesterday  was 
554  bales;  of  which  310  were  Australian  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  w-ool  of  recent  importation.  The  at- 
tendance of  buyers  was  numerous  from  Yorkshire, 
and  the  demand  for  good  combing  qualities  very  ac- 
tive. The  wools  from  our  colonies  were  in  general 
good  condition;  the  finest  Australian  offered  fetched 
from  2i.  to  4J(i.  and  inferior  sorts  from  Is.  to  Is.  Id. 
per  lb.  Van  Diemen's  Land  wools  for  the  best  fleeces 
fetched  from  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  Id.  and  inferior  samples 
from  Is.  to  Is.  lid.  per  lb.  The  German  wools  of- 
fered sold  at  Is.  to  Is.. lid.  Good  Cape  at  1  Id.  to  Is. 
4d.  and  inferior  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  and  Russia  at 
9d.  per.  lb.  The  sales  were  continued  this  afternoon, 
and  the  demand  continues  brisk.  The  cjlonial  wools 
are  fetchiog  full  prices. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
REMARKS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 
DuKG.     Theie  are  several  kinds  of  dung,  as  there 


Ere  of  soils  on  which  to  lay  it. 

Ashes.  Best  fur  low,  mossy  lands,  spread  evenly 
on  the  ground.  A  few  bushels,  sowed  just  before  a 
rain,  a  good  top  dressing  for  an  acre  — fifteen  bushels 
a  full  dressing — it  will  be  seen  for  several  years- 
peat  ashes  best — fifteen  bushels  to  an  acre.  Door- 
DDKG  for  melons — cow-dung  for  a  warm,  sandy  soil. 
Hoos-DUNG  fur  flax,  corn  and  potatoes,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  vines  Horses-du.no  for  a  low,  wet  soil. 
Human  ODURE  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  soil, 
for  cold,  sour  land,  and  for  recruiting  old  pear-trees. 
Sheep  and  fowls-uu.ng,  fora  wetsour  soil.  Slauqh- 
TERHOUSE-BUNC  is  Very  excellent.  And  beside  these 
several  kinds  of  dung,  there  are  other  manures,  such 
as  LIME,  for  a  cold  stiff  clay  soil,  130  bushels  to  an 
acre— it  destroys  moss,  mixed  with  green  sward,  in 
layers,  the  composition  will  be  fit  for  use  in  six 
month  in  summer.  Urine  or  stale  is  also  excellent 
manure,  and  when  saved,  of  as  much  value  nearly, 
as  the  dung  itself  of  the  stock.  And  to  save  it  in 
SUMMER,  as  soon  as  your  barn-yard  is  cleared  out,  in 
the  spring,  take  the  first  leisure  hour,  and  take  care 
to  find  such  an  hour,  to  cart  in  a  large  quantity  of 
loam,  mud,  clay,  rubbish,  broken  peat  or  even  sand; 
whicli  will  absorb  the  urine,  and  being  mixed  with 
the  dung,  make  a  most  excellent  manure.  In  winter, 
a  great  part  of  the  stale  may  be  saved,  if  you  have  a 
light  floor,  by  giving  the  cattle  a  plenty  of  litter: 
every  night  a  fresh  layer  of  chaflF,  flax-dressings,  or 
whatever  the  barn  affords.  Mud  from  ponds,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  farmers,  is  equal  to  good  dung  for 
Indian-corn,  planted  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil:  sea-mud 
also  is  very  good;  but  all  kinds  of  mud  are  better 
when  laid  in  the  barn-yard  and  trodden  into  the  dung 
and  stale  of  the  cattle.  They  should  be  shovelled 
into  heaps  and  lay  a  few  days  before  they  are  carried 
into  the  fields  for  use.  Some  farmers  have  long  and 
narrow  cow-yards  by  the  sides  of  roads,  or  elsewhere, 
in  which  Ihey  yard  their  cattle  every  night;  and  every 
two  or  three  days  they  plough  them  deep.  This  mix- 
ture of  soil,  dung  and  stale,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any 
manure  which  is  made.  It  must  be  very  good  for 
grass  land,  spread  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  mowed  off". 

Ewes.  Breeders  should  have  long  and  fine  wool. 
From  October  first,  to  November  twentieth  keep  the 
males  from  them  —  feed  Ihem  well  for  some  days  be- 
fore yeaning.  Let  them  have  good  feed  from  their 
first  going  to  pasture,  till  the  middle  of  July— this 
will  make  fat  lambs,  and  the  ewes  themselves  will 
be  fit  for  market. 

Fi.AX ,  a  most  useful  and  profitable  crop  to  the  farm- 
er— dues  best  in  inoist  land— at  nine  pence  per  pound, 
one  acre  will  gain  six  pounds  clear  profit.  After  the 
ground  is  well  manured  with  old  and  rotten  cow- 
dung,  or  with  the  contents  of  the  hogstye,  plough  and 
mix  the  soil  well — it  cannot  be  too  much  pulverized, 
and  then,  in  early  season,  which  will  give  the  best 
coat  to  the  flax,  sow  from  seven  to  eight  pecks  of  seed 
on  an  acre — fresh  and  new  seed  every  year,  and  from 
a  good  distance,  the  crop  will  be  the  better.  Pull  it 
when  the  leaves  are  fallen  from  the  stalk,  and  when 
they  begin  to  have  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  the  bolls 
are  j  11  St  beginning  to  have  a  brownish  cast.  It  you 
water  rot  it,  pull  it  when  the  blossoms  are  generally 
fallen.  If  you  dew  rot  it,  when  it  is  done  sufficiently, 
the  coat  will  separate  from  the  stalk,  at  the  slender 
branching  parts,  near  the  top  ends. 

Foals  should  l)e  fed  when  weaned  with  sweet  hay, 
oats  and  wheat  bran.     For  the  first  winter  allow  one 


which  it  will  ever  after  retain — you  may  then  see 
your  future  horse  in  minature. 

Fowl-Meadow  Grass  does  best  on  low  lands, 
swamps,  &.C. — keeps  green  a  long  limo — bears  a  great 
burden — is  excellent  fodder  especially  fur  horses,  and 
may  be  mowed,  from  last  of  July,  to  first  of  October. 

Foddering  should  not  take  place  till  really  neces- 
sary; and  then  only  in  mornings. — The  worst  fodder 
should  be  given  out  in  the  coldest  weather.  Never 
lay  so  much  before  your  cattle  as  will  serve  to  fill 
them — fodder  twice  in  the  morning  and  twice  in  the 
evening.  The  leavings  of  horned  cattle  may  be  laid 
before  horses,  and  the  leavings  of  horses  before  those 
who  divide  the  hoof;  they  will  eat  after  each  other. 
If  any  thing  be  left  in  the  mangers  of  the  cattle,  car- 
ry it  out  into  the  open  air,  and  spread  it  on  clean  snow. 
Young  and  hardy  stock  will  winter  well  on  coarse 
meadow  hay  and  straw.  Every  farm-yard  should 
have  a  long  shed,  and  a  rack  under  it.,  in  which  to 
fodder  in  a  clean  and  profitable  manner — very  neces- 
sary for  sheep. 

Goose,  more  profitable  than  a  dung-hill  fowl. 
Pluck  your  goose  but  once  in  a  year,  and  at  moulting 
time,  or  when  they  shed  their  quills. 

Grazing.  Kill  grass  fed  beeves  by  the  first  of 
November,  for,  after  that  the  grass  soon  loses  so  much 
of  its  virtue,  that  it  will  not  fatten  cattle  at  all — they 
will  fall  away. — Vales  for  tillage,  hill  for  pasture. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

On  the  Culture  of  Corn  with  the  Plough,  ttn- 

assisted  by  the  Hoe. 

RocJcey-Grove,  Mbeville,  December  10,1832. 
Dear  Sir, — Up  to  the  period  at  which  I  emigrated 
from  the  lower  country  to  this  district,  the  plough  was 
but  little  used  as  an  agricultural  implement  in  that 
section  of  countiy  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  the 
chief  (I  might  say  the  whole)  reliance  being  on  the 
hand  hoe;  whereas,  in  the  upper  country,  crops  are 
made  principally  with  the  plough.  Not  being  ac- 
quainted with  what  alterations  may  have  taken  plaQC 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements  since  that  period 
in  the  lower  country,  I  have  thought  that  a  statement 
of  my  mode  of  cultivating  Indian  corn  with  the  plough, 
unassisted  by  the  hoe,  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers.  As  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  I  observe  the  following  rotation  in  the  culture 
of  my  crops.  First  year  small  grain,  second  year 
cotton,  and  third  year  Indian  corn. 

As  sweet  potatoes  are  not  extensively  cultivated 
among  us,  they  form  no  part  of  a  rotatory  crop.  'I'hat 
part  of  my  corn  crop  which  succeeds  cotton,  is  culti- 
vated entirely  with  the  plough,  without  the  use  of  the 
hoe;  but  if  1  am  compelled  to  plant  any  part  of  my 
corn  after  small  grain,  the  hoe  in  such  a  case,  I  find 
indispensable,  as  the  crop  which  succeeds  small  grain 
will  be  infested  with  weeds,  and  some  of  them  will 
escape  the  plough,  especially  such  as  have  sprung  up 
near  the  corn  hills.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  cut-worm  is  destructive  to 
the  young  corn  when  thai  crop  follows  small  grain,  I 
prefer  planting  cotton  after  small  grain  and  corn  after  it. 
in  preparing  for  a  corn  crop,  I  break  up  the  land 
with  mold-board  ploughs,  where  they  can  be  used, 
as  deeply,  as  thoroughly,  and  as  early  in  the  winter 
as  possible,  that  the  frosts  may  mellow  the  ground; 
for  if  this  operation  is  not  well  done,  it  is  fruitless  to 
expect  a  good  crop,  unless  the  seasons  are  indeed  very 
favorable.  A  few  days  before  I  commence  planting,  I 
lay  off  my  corn-fields  in  furrows,  at  the  usual  dis 
tances,  with  a  gofer  or  bull-tongue  plough,  but  do  not, 
as  in  common  practice,  lidge  thereon.  Being  now 
ready  for  planting,  I  cross  tliese  furrows  with  others, 
being  very  careful  to  make  them  cross  each  other  at 


^ht  angles;  to  ensure  which,  I  personally  superin 
sixteen  bushels  of  oats;  afterwards  he  will  do  with  j  tend  and  direct  the  laying  off  of  the  first  cruss-furrow 
good  hay.  A  late  foal  should  not  be  weaned  before  in  each  field  or  division,  as  this  furrow  regulates  the 
March,  and  have  oats  all  winter.  Within  one  montli  rest,  and  as  I  have  found  by  experience  that  if  this  is 
after  the  foal  is  dropped,  it  receives  its  shape.  Sic.  j  left  to  negroes  they  will  (even  the  most  careful  of 


them)  frequently  make  a  wrong  start,  and  consequent- 
ly lay  off  the  whole  field  catacornered,  (a  very  com- 
mon and  expressive  word,  though  not  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary,)  rendering  it  incapable  of  being  worked 
to  advantage,  and  causing  mortification  and  vexation 
to  the  agriculturist  as  often  as  he  views  it.  The 
droppers  follow  the  ploughs  (as  they  lay  off  the?e 
cross-furrows)  and  drop  the  corn,  which  is  immedi- 
ately covered  by  running  a  furrow  on  each  side  with 
a  narrow  gofer  or  bull-tongue  plough,  made  out  of 
wagon  tire  iron,  run  at  such  a  distance  from  the  corn, 
as  that  whilst  they  cover  the  corn  they  do  not  form  a 
sharp  ridge  over  it,  or  cover  it  too  deeply.  I  thus 
ridge  my  ground  sufficiently  for  all  uselul  purposes, 
and  cover  the  corn  by  the  same  operation  In  this 
way  all  the  labor  of  covering  the  corn  with  the  hoe  is 
saved:  and  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  from  the  result  of 
repeated  experiments,  that  corn  so  covered  will  come 
up  with  more  regularity,  and  require  less  replanting 
in  a  given  number  of  years  than  that  which  is  covered 
with  the  hoe. 

I  will  offer  a  few  reasons  why  this  result  might  be 
expected.  First,  a  careless  hand  will  often  in  cover- 
ing with  the  hoe  displace  the  corn,  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  which  are  so  evident  where  the  crop  is  to 
be  worked  with  the  plough  that  they  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  Secondly, some  liills  will  be  covered  too 
deeply,  when  from  the  coldnessof  the  earth  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  much  of  it  will  rot,  especially  if  the 
spring  should  be  a  late  and  cold  one;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause, give  what  orders  you  may,  the  laborers  when 
they  cover  the  corn  will  generally  push  or  draw  the 
hoe  over  the  hill  with  a  view  to  level  it;  or  from  habit, 
which  by  somewhat  packing  the  soil,  and  filling  the 
little  crevices  with  fine  earth,  will  cause  it  to  bake  or 
form  a  hard  crust  over  the  corn  should  a  beating  rain 
fall  before  it  comes  up,  through  which  crust  much  of 
the  corn  will  not  penetrate.  This,  at  least,  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  in  stiff  soils,  and  such  as  are  dis- 
posed to  run  together  after  a  rain  and  bake.  It  will, 
also,  sometimes  happen,  be  as  careful  as  you  may, 
where  hogs  are  raised  as  a  part  of  the  farm  stock,  that 
the  pigs  or  small  shoats  will  find  some  hole  to  get  in 
at,  and  when  the  field  is  ridged  up  before  planting, 
and  the  corn  covered  with  the  hoe,  the  pigs  will  root 
up  hill  after  hill  with  astonishing  expedition,  being 
guided  to  the  spot  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
as  well  as  by  their  noses,  and  may  do  considerable 
mischief  before  they  are  discovered;  whilst  by  ridging 
and  covering  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  they  are 
put  completely  at  fault  as  regards  the  assistance  of 
their  eyes,  and  guided  alone  by  their  noses  they  will 
be  discovered  before  they  do  much  mischief. 

One  remark  about  dropping  the  corn.  In  doing 
this,  I  put  my  most  intelligent  and  careful  hands  to 
it,  differing  from  some  who  trust  this  to  mere  boys 
and  girls,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  greater 
the  exactness  is  with  which  the  corn  is  dropped  in  its 
proper  place,  the  easier  and  better  can  the  crop  be 
worked  by  the  plough.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
corn  is  well  up,  1  give  it  its  first  working  by  running 
a  furrow  on  each  side  of  it  with  a  gofer  plougti  of  the 
usual  size,  and  plough  the  middles  with  a  mold-board 
plough,  assigning  to  my  best  ploughmen,  and  most 
careful  hands  the  duty  of  running  the  furrows  next 
the  corn,  that  the  young  corn  may  not  be  carelessly 
covered  and  yet  ploughed  as  close  to  as  possible.  The 
next  ploughing  is  done  with  muld-bnard  ploughs,  as 
the  corn  is  now  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  careful 
hand  to  throw  the  soil  up  to  it  and  cover  the  young 
grass  about  it.  'I'he  more  indifferent  ploughmen 
plough  the  middles.  When  I  plough  the  corn  the 
third  lime  I  have  it  ploughed  as  close  and  as  much 
soil  thrown  up  to  it  as  passible,  and  the  middles  or 
alloys  again  well  ploughed,  and  if  this  ploughing  is 
done  well  with  proper  im))lements,  any  grass  about 
the  corn  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  corn  well  molded 
or  hiTled  with  earth.  Tlie  fourth  or  last  ploughing  I 
give  when  the  corn  is  about  or  has  commenced  tas- 
seling.     I  now  neither  plough  near  the  corn  nor  deep. 
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•my  object  being  to  destroy  yoiiiiir  orrass,  loosen  and 
move  the  soil  on  top.  A  plough  called  the  scraper  is, 
I  think,  ilie  best  lur  this  purpose.  This  is  the  mode 
of  culture  1  pursue  in  ordinary  or  wet  seasons,  but  if 
at  the  time  the  corn  should  receive  its  third  working, 
it  is  suflcring  from  a  long  and  severe  drought,  I  do 
not  think  it  expedient  to  plough  the  ground  deeply  or 
very  close  lo  ihe  corn,  but  lo  use  the  scraper;  but  in 
Buch  ease  a  hill  should  then  be  put  to  the  corn  with 
■the  hoe,  or  this  may  be  done  at  the  last  working. 

The  soil  I  cullivate  is  a  close  soil,  requiring  to  be 
kept  well  stirred,  as  afier  every  rain  it  runs  more  or 
less  together,  according  as  the  rain  is  more  or  less 
hard  and  beating.  If  I  plant  corn  in  very  cloddy 
ground,  1  tiien  ridge  before  I  plant,  and  ihink  it  ad- 
visable to  cover  with  the  hoe  instead  of  the  plough. 
Kespeclfully,  Thomas  Parker. 


here  but  further  north,  for  I  am  sorry  lo  say,  we  are  I  (1827.)  for  sevenly-five  cents  per  bushel,  when  the 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
AcconKTOF  SLVERAL  Premium  Crops  of  Corn  and 
PoT.iTOEs,  wnH  Observations. 
Dear  Sir, —  1  would  have  sooner  sent  you  the  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  n|ron  an  acre 
of  ground,  for  which  prizes  have  been  given  by  the 
St.  Helena  Island  Agricultural  Society  for  several 
jeais  past,  but  being  desirous  of  sending  also  the  mode 
of  culture  (which  1  have  been  unable  lo  obtain)  has 
caused  the  delay.  These  papers  went  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  and  cannot  be  found.  I  have,  there- 
fore, taken  the  following  from  the  minutes  of  the  so- 
•ciely  of  which  1  am  secretary. 

OnlheSd  of  December,  lSi9,  Mr.  Benjamin  Chap- 
lin, Jr.  obtained  the  premium,  he  having  produced  to 
the  acre  53.i  bushels  of  flint  corn.'  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 18iO,  M.  Chaplain  again  obtained  the  pre- 
mium, having  produced  tliat  year  73  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Joseph  Hazel  also  stated  that  he  had  pro- 
duced to  the  acre  69i  bushels. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cocherolt,  the  same  year  obtained 
the  premium  for  rout  potatoes,  having  produced  90«7 
'lbs.  upon  one  task,  (80  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  and  of  slip 
potatoes,  13  255  lbs.  upon  the  half  of  an  acre.  Mr. 
William  Pope,  Jr.  staled  that  he  had  produced 
•10,100  lbs.  upon  the  same  space  of  ground.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  Society  increased  the  quantity  of  corn 
to  75  bushels,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium:  no  one 
to  my  knowledge  has  yet  certified  that  he  has  pro- 
duced that  quantity. 

The  melliod,  these  gentlemen  pursued,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  was  by  selecting  good  land  and  manur- 
ing highly  with  compost  and  cotton  seed,  and  working 
the  land  very  often.  From  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments I  have  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  land  may  be  attended  in  this  manner  with 
profit,  but  in  an  extensive  field  it  would  be  too  labo- 
rious and  expensive;  and  1  must  also  add,  that  the 
.great  quantity  of  manure  used  in  these  cases  would 
not  be  advantageous  during  a  dry  and  warm  season. 
Our  rainy  seasons  generally  commence  about  the  last 
of  June  or  first  of  July,  sometimes  a  little  later;  and 
our  most  judicious  planters  generally  divide  the  times 
of  planting  their  corn.  The  first  is  planted  in  March, 
the  last  in  April.  Should  the  drought  be  protracted 
to  a  late  period,  the  leaves  dry  up  or  fire  as  they  here 
term  it,  the  silk  perishes,  the  farina  is  Scattered  about 
to  no  purpose,  and  v.e  have  a  cub  with  searely  a  ker- 
nel of  corn  upon  it.  It  is  true,  that  cotton-seed  is  not 
only  an  auxiliary  as  a  manure,  but  assists  very  much 
in  keeping  the  plant  in  a  green  and  flourishing  state, 
yet  the  quantity  used  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  after  all  it  could  be  employed  (o  any 
extent.  I  consider  the  flint  corn  grown  upon  our 
islands  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  as  the  best 
which  I  ever  saw  produced  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Stales.  From  the  month  of  November  until  June  it 
sells  with  us,  commimihui  annis,  for  fifty  cents.  After 
that  period,  until  the  new  crop  is  gathered  in,  from 
sevenly-five  cents  to  one  dollar.  The  price  of  corn 
must  depend  upon  the  quantity  produced,  not  only 


I'rcqucnily  under  tho  uccessily  of  purchasing  from 
abroad.  During  Ihu  time  that  cotton  sold  at  high 
prices,  oiir  planters  paid  but  little  altenlion  lo  the 
provision  crop,  because  they  could  easily  give  a  dollar 
per  bushel  for  corn,  and  yet  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  cultivate  cotton.  Hut  with  Ihem,  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions,) this  cotton  age  is  passed,  and  it  is  a  deside- 
ratum with  most  that  provisions,  (at  least  for  the  use 
of  the  plantation,)  should  be  produced.  It  was  with 
this  spirit  our  Society  were  induced  lo  offer  these 
premiums;  I  conceive  they  have  gained  nothing  more 
by  it  than  a  knowledge  of  how  much  can  be  raised  lo 
one  acre.  The  common  product  of  our  island  one 
year  with  another,  is  from  five  lo  ihirly  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre;  but  twenty  bushels  lo  the  acre  is 
Considered  a  very  good  crop.  When  I  make  this  dit- 
ference  in  the  product  pe^  acre,  1  mean  dilferent  quali 
ties  of  land.  It  would  of  course  follow  that  it  would 
be  of  more  advantage  to  the  planter  to  learn  how  to 
make  his  whole  field  produce  twenty  or  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  than  to  have  one  acre  produce  seventy-five 
bushels,  and  the  rest  only  five  or  ten. 

Since  I  am  writing,  I  will  mention  a  circumstance 
which  had  somewhat  escaped  my  memory  until  look- 
ing over  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  I  beheld  it  there 
recorded.  In  the  month  of  June,  182S,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  brought  to  the  mee'ing  a  cot- 
ton stalk  in  full  blossom.  'I'his  stalk,  among  a  num- 
ber of  others,  he  had  cut  from  the  field  and  stuck 
down  in  a  bed  of  peas.  They  had  all  taken  root  and 
were  at  that  lime  in  full  bearing  of  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. I  left  the  island  immediately  afterwards,  and 
did  not  return  for  several  months,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  whether  the  fruit  came  to  perfection. 
The  winter  previous  was  so  mild  that  the  cotton  with 
us  w-as  killed  in  but  few  places;  but  I  was  not  before 
aware  that  a  cutting  from  the  cotton  stalk  would  take 
root  in  this  manner,  and  this  one  was  at  least  five 
feet  in  length. 

1  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obd't  serv't. 

Charles  W.  Capers. 


market  price  of  ordiriary  wheat  was  but  fifty  cents. 

The  pigeons  were  very  plenty  in  the  fall  of  1827, 
and  I,  having  procured  a  net  and  prepared  a  "bed" 
in  my  wheat  stubble,  which  I  bailed  with  some  of  my 
clean  wheal,  commenced  catching  them.  One  day, 
after  bailing  my  bed,  I  left  il:  Ihe  next  morning  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  lehenl  all  gone,  and  considerable 
(hess  left  in  its  stead.  I  concluded  that  the  pigeons, 
after  filling  their  crops  in  some  neighboring  field  with 
chess,  had  found  my  wheat  and  made  an  exchange. 

■From  these  facts  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  farmers  will 
sotu  wheat  on  clean  ground,  they  may  expect  to  reap 
wheat,  unless  pigeons,  or  some  other  animals,  ex- 
change seed  wilh  them.  W.  11. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SEED  WHEAT,  CHESS,  Stc. 
Mr.  Editor:  JV.  Jllmond,Jan.  2,  1833. 

I  am  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale,  but  as  I  have  had 
a  little  experience  in  raising  wheat,  I  will  state  what 
little  I  have  seen  and  know  about  seed  wheat  and  chess. 

In  the  fall  of  1824,  1  sowed  a  field  of  wheat,  one 
bushel  of  which  was  as  molley  a  mixture  of  seed  as 
was  ever  sown  for  wheat.  There  was  four  or  five 
varieties  of  wheat,  two  varieties  of  rye,  together  with 
chess,  cockle,  &c.  Sic.  but  I  could  get  no  other.  The 
next  season  1  discovered  now  and  then  a  head  of  beau- 
tiful white  berried,  red  chaff  bald  wheat  among  it. 
Before  I  cut  the  wheat,  I  went  through  the  one  bush- 
el's sowing,  and  opening  the  chaff  wilh  my  fingers, 
to  be  sure  of  the  kind,  in  about  two  days,  I  picked 
out  and  shelled  in  my  hands  six  quarts  aiul  a  pint  of 
that  variety,  which  1  sowed  on  ?.  piece  of  new  ground, 
in  the  centre  of  my  field  of  wheat,  and  left  a  strip  of 
land  six  feet  wide  around  it  vacant,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  not  mix  any  other  kind  wilh  it.  The  next  season 
I  harvested  a  little  short  of  two  bushels  of  the  most 
beautiful  wheal  that  I  ever  saw  from  it.  I  sowed  the 
whole  of  this  on  clean  new  ground,  the  produce  of 
which  was  thirty  bushels  of  wheat — nut  chess  and 
wheat — but  witeat,  as  good  as  ever  was  raised,  with- 
out a  kernel  of  chess,  rye,cockle,  or  other"  foul  stuff." 
My  neighbors  who,  when  I  was  "  fooling  away  my 
time"  in  picking  out  the  seed,  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
now  began  to  want  a  little  of  it,  if  not  more  than  a 
half  bushel,  or  a  peck,  "  just  so  that  they  could  get 
into  the  seed,"  and  were  willing  lo  pay  me  almost  any 
price  for  it.  The  next  fall  I  sowed  five  acres  of  new 
land  with  the  same  seed,  in  the  whole  of  which  there 
was  not  a  single  kernel  of  chess,  cockle,  or  other  foul 
seed.    1  sold  about  eighty  bushels  of  seed  this  fall, 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POPPV. 

There  are  many  practitioners  of  medicine, residing  in 
cuunlry  situations,  who  might  very  conveniently  raise 
all  the  opium  necessary  in  lljeir  practice,  and  for  sale. 
'I'Ue papaver  somniferum  has  yielded  excellent  opium 
to  many  of  our  citizens,  on  a  small  scale,  and  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
a  student  presented  me  with  a  small  portion  of  this 
article  raised  by  his  own  hands,  and  of  superior 
quality.  But  it  has  been  raised  largely,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  American  Journals,  and  es- 
pecially the  Medical  Museum  for  1810. 

The  plant  thrives  in  the  southern  states,  and  any 
where  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  The  slate  of 
Ohio,  therefore,  and  all  the  south  western  stales  will 
answer  for  ihe  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared, 
and  the  better  the  soil  the  larger  the  crop.  I'hey 
may  be  planted  pretty  much  as  corn  is,  only  that  the 
rows  need  nut  be  so  far  apart,  and  the  plants  may  be 
closer  together  in  the  rows.  At  first  they  require  a 
little  hilling,  and  if  the  season  be  dry,  they  should 
be  watered,  until  they  gain  the  height  of  ten  inches, 
after  which  they  may  be  left  to  themselves. 

A  day  or  two  after  they  have  shed  the  petals,  four 
incisions  are  to  be  made  in  each  poppy  head  longitu- 
dinally, wilh  a  sharp  knife,  and  at  equal  distances 
apart.  These  incisions  should  be  made  from  6  to  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  and  at  noon,  the  juices  will  be  found 
to  have  exuded,  and  lo  be  collected  in  tears,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  The  same  num- 
ber and  kind  of  incisions  may  be  made  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.  and  at  6;  the  same  sort  of  tears  will  be  seen, 
as  in  the  morning.  The  color  of  the  juice  is  from  a 
reddish  brown  lo  an  almost  black  color,  by  the  action 
of  the  air. 

In  this  way,  a  single  head  will  yield  from  15  to  40 
grains  of  pure  opiuio,  according  to  the  testimony  oi 
Dr.  Anthony.  Will  not  our  medical  brethren  avail 
themselves  of  so  simple  a  method  of  procuring  their 
own  opium,  in  an  unadulterated  form? 

[West.  Med.  Gazette. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
POTATOES. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  R.IISINO  THEM    TO  SELL 
OR  HAVING  TO  BUV. 

Hume,  Allrgany  Co.  Dec.  4,  1S32. 
A  few  years  since,  as  I  was  measuring  some  pota- 
toes to  my  neighbor  \V.  he  put  the  following  question 
to  me:  How  does  it  happen  that  you  always  havo 
potatoes  to  sell  and  I  always  have  to  buy?  As  to 
that  mailer,  I  replied,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  can  tell 
how  it  is  with  some  men.  How?  In  the  first  place 
they  have  to  buy  their  potatoes,  and  thinking  they 
will  be  economical,  and  will  not  buy  more  than  they 
can  help,  they  pick  out  all  that  will  do  to  eat,  and 
save  the  rest  lo  plant.  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
they  calculate  that  any  ground  will  do  for  potatoes; 
of  course  the  poorest  part  of  the  lot  is  selected  for 
that  purpose.  They  say  potatoes  will  do  to  plant  any 
time;  they  are  left  until  all  other  crops  are  put  into 
the  ground.    Then  the  potato  ground  is  probably 
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ploughed,  as  potatoes  will  grow  any  how;  the  small 
potatoes  are  planted;  pretended  to  be  hoed  once,  and 
peradventure  not  at  all.  In  the  fall,  it  is  the  last 
work  they  do,  before  the  ground  shuts  up,  to  dig  their 
potatoes.  Some  of  them  are  spoiled  by  the  frost,  and 
the  others  are  injured  before  dug.  They  are  carried 
to  the  cellar,  or  put  into  a  heap  to  Ijury,  what  few 
they  have,  for  depend  upon  it  they  have  a  small  crop, 
and  if  they  are  secured  so  that  the  frost  does  not 
effect  them,  ihey  rot,  and  in  the  spring  they  want  to 
buy  more  potatoes,  saying  they  planted  enough,  but 
ihey  did  not  do  well. 

That  is  the  very  way  that  I  have  worked  it,  he 
replied.  I  could  not  have  given  a  better  description 
myself.  Now  tell  me  how  you  do  to  raise  potatoes, 
and  always  have  them  to  sell. 

Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  select  the  best  piece 
of  land  I  intend  for  a  spring  crop,  or  at  least  as  good 
as  any  for  potatoes.  I  get  my  land  in  good  order  as 
early  as  the  ground  will  admit;  if  I  assort  my  pota- 
toes I  plant  the  largest;  Ijoe  them  well  and  in  season, 
and  always  calculate  to  dig  them  before  I  husk  my 
corn.  I  get  my  potatoes  dug  before  the  heavy  rains 
come  in  the  fall;  my  potatoes  are  dry  when  buried, 
and  in  the  spring  I  generally  have  potatoes  to  sell. 

What  time  in  the  moon  do  you  plant,  says  he?  I 
don't  plant  in  the  moon,  I  replied:  1  say,  I  select  good 
ground — get  my  ground  in  good  order,  and  plant  in 
good  season,  and  don't  regard  the  moon  at  all.  But, 
says  he,  I  always  thought  I  must  plant  in  the  full 
moon.  Well,  you  always  have  to  buy  potatoes  you 
say,  and  may  be  that  is  the  cause.  Well,  says  he, 
I  have  as  good  land  as  you,  and  I  will  try  and  see  if 
1  can't  raise  potatoes  to  sell  as  well  as  you.  The 
next  season  he  told  me  he  had  potatoes  to  sell,  so  I 
lost  one  good  customer.  L.  C. 


HOZlTZCVIiTURi:. 


Carrots. — This  valuable  root,  so  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  so  extensively  and  profitably  cultivated  m 
England  and  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  is  al- 
most wholly  neglected  here.  The  carrot  is  found  on 
very  few  tables  in  this  vicinity,  though  an  excellent 
vegetable,  a  fine  ingredient  in  soups,  and  an  elegant 
garnish  for  various  dishes.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a 
food  for  domestic  animals,  all  varieties  of  which  eat 
it  freely.  Containing  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter,  it  is  highly  nutritious.  Horses,  cows,  and 
other  animals,  thrive  well  upon  it,  and  kept  upon  this 
food  chiefly,  instead  of  grain,  they  are  certainly  much 
less  liable  to  various  diseases,  than  when  fed  on  grain 
only.  Its  tendency  is  to  keep  the  system  in  a  regular 
and  healthful  condition,  being  neither  of  a  healing 
nor  binding  nature,  but  the  reverse.  My  own  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  this  root  as  food  for  horses,  in- 
clines me  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that  bushel  for 
bushel,  it  will  go  further  than  oats  or  Indian  corn. 

Now  if  only  the  half  of  this  be  true,  why  should 
it  not  be  brought  into  more  general  cultivation  and 
use?  Its  culture  may  be  about  the  same  as  corn  in 
drills,  and  will  require  very  little  more  labor  than 
that  article,  while  at  the  same  time  Jiue  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  is  no  more  above  an  average  crop 
of  carrots,  than  sixlij  bushtls  to  the  acre  is  of  corn. 
And  eight  hundred  bushels  have  been  grown  on  an 
acre,  where  the  ground  was  very  good,  and  the  culture 
of  the  best.  I  myself  grew,  the  last  season,  twenty 
bushels  of  very  fine  carrots  off  of  about  Va6  fiftieth 
part  of  an  acre!  This  sort  of  yield  however,  is  not 
to  be  cjnsidtred  a  common  crop.  But  with  the 
prospect  of  a  far  less  productive  crop,  it  would  be 
■worth  while  for  farmers  to  make  the  experiment,  if 
it  be  but  upon  a  small  scale.  A  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  would  help  your  corn-crib  and  oats  granary 
much.  And  besides,  if  your  horses  should,  like  many 
other  folks,  be  so  fearful  of  innovations  upon  estab- 
lished usages,  as  to  rtfuse  to  eat  them,  why  in  that 
case  you  know,  you  have  only  to  do  as  Franklin  did 
with  his  horse  when  he  refused  to  eat  oysters — he 
called  him  a  "saucy  fellow,"  and  ate  them  himself. 
[Farmers^  Chronicle. 


VINES 
Best  adapted  to  Culture,  fyc.  in  the  Latitiide  of  Bal- 
timore, after  ten  years  Experience  and  Observation, 
by  RoBEiiT  SI^■CI.AIR. 

February  20,  1833. 

In  1823  I  planted  upwards  of  two  acres  in  a  vine- 
yard, with  plants  and  cuttings  of  the  Catawba,  Bland's 
Madeira,  Isabella,  Conslantia,  Miller's  Burgundy, 
White  Sweet  Water,  and  many  other  kinds,  which 
was  cultivated  with  care  until  18-27,  when  I  sold  the 
farm  it  was  on;  since  which  it  has  been  much  neglect- 
ed until  last  season;  the  productiveness  and  quality 
of  the  Catawba  grape,  and  or.e  or  two  others,  en- 
couraged the  present  proprietor  to  more  care  and  at- 
tention. In  the  year  1828,J  purchased  the  farm  I  at 
present  occupy,  for  nursery,  and  other  purpose?,  on 
which  I  planted  a  small  vineyard,  to  which  I  am  an- 
nually making  additions,  as  plants  or  cuttings  are  left 
on  hand,  in  which  I  have  tried  the  various  kinds  of 
those  delicate  choice  grapes  called  the  Chasselas, 
Frontignac,  Muscats,  &c.  also  Black  Prince,  White 
Tokay"  and  many  other  European  grapes,  mostly  in 
high  repute  in  England,  all  those  latter  kinds  are 
regularly  killed  to  the  ground  every  winter  by  Irosr, 
if  left  uncovered  in  field  culture,  yet  they  stand  well 
in  yards  in  the  city.  From  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation I  have  had,  and  made  on  the  grape  in  my  own, 
and  other  vineyards,  from  my  comiriencement  to  the 
present  time,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  service  to 
persons  now  disposed  to  cultivate  the  grape  wHh  re- 
spect to  a  proper  selection  of  kinds,  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses and  location.  In  field  culture  we  must  adopt 
such  kinds  of  grapes  as  will  stand  our  winters  with- 
out the  wood  being  injured  by  frost,  which  would  ren- 
der the  vine  fruitless,  unless  it  is  covered  with  some- 
thing (earth  is  best)  during  the  frosty  season,  which 
may  be  done  with  a  few  choice  kinds,  but  would  be 
too  costly  in  a  large  vineyard,  especially  when  the 
vines  are  grown  to  a  large  size. 

I  therefoie  would  recommend  the  better  kinds  of 
native  grapes  of  this  country,  unless  it  would  be  in 
paved  yards  or  where  it  would  be  convenient  to  cover 
the  vines  so  as  to  protect  them  from  frost;  even  those 
brought  from  our  southern  states  do  not  all  stand  our 
winters,  but  there  may  probably  be  grapes  obtamed 
from  the  northern  sections  of  Germany  that  will  suit 
our  climate  well.  But  the  grapes  of  our  own  country 
are  good  enough,  if  vi'ell  ripened,  for  both  wine  and 
table  use,  which  also  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  William  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1G8J,  when  writing  home  a  description  of  the 
fruits  of  the  province,  in  speaking  of  grapes  observes, 
"It  seems  inost  reasonable  to  believe,  that  not  only  a 
thing  groweth  best  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will 
hardly  be  equalled  by  any  other  species  of  the  same 
kind  that  doth  not  grow  therein,"  In  order  to  have 
our  native  grapes  well  ripened,  they  ought  to  be  train- 
ed on  high  trellises  out  of  reach;  some  kinds  will  hang 
on  a  long  time  after  they  are  ripe,  if  left  there,  others 
look  so  rich  and  handsome  before  they  are  ripe,  as  to 
tempt  even  the  proprietor  to  pull  them  before  they  are 
near  perfect,  unless  they  are  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  find  the  following 
kinds  give  the  least  trouble  and  afford  large  and  cer- 
tain crops,  and  if  well  ripened,  will  make  good  wine, 
and  will  be  delicious  for  table  use: — No.  1,  Catawba, 
No.  2,  Bland's  Madeira,  No.  3,  Isabella,  No.  4,  Con- 
slantia, Schuylkill  Muscadel,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
grape,  which  are  all  three  nearly  or  quite  the  same. 

The  Catawba  is  very  lu.xuriant  in  its  growth,  and 
unusually  productive  of  fine,  large,  juicy ,  oval  grapes, 
of  a  red  color,  and  frequently  covered  with  a  purplish 
bloom,  ripen  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  will  hang 
on  until  the  first  of  November,  when  they  are  a  very 
pleasant  table  grape,  and  make  decidedly  the  best 
wine  I  have  tasted  of  American  manufacture.  (N. 
Herbeinonl's  wine  I  have  not  lasted  for  three  years.) 


The  Bland's  Madeira  is  also  a  flourishing  produc- 
tive grape,  berries  and  bunches  of  medium  size,  of 
reddish  color,  and  round  shape,  very  sweet  and  rich 
when  well  ripened,  but  requires  a  warmer  exposure 
than  the  Catawba,  as  they  ripen  about  the  Iw-elfth  of 
September,  is  recommended  for  making  good  wine. 
The  Isabella  is  an  excellent  table  grape,  of  large  siae, 
of  a  blue  color,  and  oval  shape,  is  very  productive, 
and  is  said  by  William  Prince  to  make  good  wine, 
who  has  had  it  in  possession  a  long  time,  and  has  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging — it  ripens  rather  ir- 
regularly. Conslantia  is  a  strong  growing  and  very 
productive  grape,  berries  and  bunches  large,  fruit  of 
a  round  shape  and  blue  color,  flavor  rough  until  very 
ripe,  hangs  on  late,  when  I  understand  they  make  an 
excellent  wine. 

This  communication  was  designed  mostly  to  inform 
my  friends  and  customers  of  the  kinds  of  grape  most 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  not  intended  to  go  into  di- 
rections for  culture,  pruning.  Sic.  as  every  person 
who  plants  only  a  few  vines,  ought  lo  possess  a  small 
volume  on  the  subject  to  refer  to,  selected  from  the 
many  excellent  works  now  extant  on  the  subject.  The 
one  proposed  to  be  published  by  that  experienced 
scientific  cultivator,  N.  Herbemont,  will  no  doubt 
contain  much  practical  information,  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate, if  I  may  judge  from  what  he  has  already 
written. 

Nicholas  Brewer,  Jr.  Attorney  at  Law,  of  Annapo- 
lis, is  doing  much  towards  the  improvement  ol  horti- 
culture by  planting  many  useful  plants,  the  most  im- 
portant is  about  five  acres  of  grape  vines,  from  about 
one  acre  of  which  (the  others  being  small,  are  not 
bearing  much)  he  informed  me  he  had  sent  about  four 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  grapes  to  Baltimore  market 
in  the  fall  of  1S.?1 — I  saw  his  crop  last  fall  when 
hanging  ripe  on  the  vines,  estimated  by  the  owner  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  bushels.  To  a 
lover  of  good  fruits  and  rurnl  affairs,  this  was  a  sight 
truly  pleasing;  and  would  be  much  more  so  to  a  per- 
son who  has  only  heard  of  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  grapes  in  France  and  Italy,  but  has  not  seen 
them  in  either,  or  here.  The  principal  amount  of 
sales  was  made  from  the  Catawba  grape,  and  the  ba- 
lance was  mostly  from  the  Lsabella  and  Bland,  here 
my  favorable  opinion  of  the  Catawba  grape  was  con- 
firmed, by  cash  received  for  it,  as  a  table  grape. 
Col.  John  Adluin,  near  Georgetown,  D.  C.  who 
gave  the  first  general  impulse  to  the  raising  of  the 
grape  and  making  wine,  in  at  least  the  Atlantic  states, 
informed  me  he  believed  the  Catawba  grape  to  be 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  grapes  in  the  United  States, 
who  has  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  correctly, 
having  been  for  30  years  trying  very  many  kinds, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  on  a  large  scale;  five  yeara 
ago  when  at  his  vineyard  he  showed  rne  seven  pipes 
of  wine  just  made,  and  he  thought  he  had  grapes 
enough  to  make  three  pipes  more,  and  the  principal 
part  was  made  from  the  Catawba  gtape. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

BY    THIi    EDITOR. 

Read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  Oct.  16th,  1832. 
(Continued  from  page  391.) 
The  Rev.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  in  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of- Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,  and  New-Castle  upon  Tyne," 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  sown 
much  thicker  than  as  slated  in  the  extract  from  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.  In  a  very  successful 
experiment  he  made,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  March, 
and  thinned  in  June,  to  twelve  inches  apart  each  way. 
In  the  auiuinn,  the  beds  were  covered  three  inches 
thick  with  manure,  which  was  taken  off  in  the  spring, 
and  the  surface  "pointed  over  between  the  rows,'' 
care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  roots.  Numerous 
stalks  were  sent  up  in  due  time,  "long,  thick,  and 
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tender,,"  ;iii<]  "as  Cuie,"  lie  observes,  "as  he  ever  saw 
in  Enu;laiiJ.  As  the  leaves  uie  the  parts  used  and 
not  the  roots,  the  cultivator  must  endeavor  to  pto- 
inole  a  production  of  the  furnier,  and  not  of  the  latter. 
This  is  best  afteoted  by  having  a  soil  "Not  too  deep, 
but  very  rich,  and  the  subsoil  perfectly  dry,  and  as 
poor  as  may  be.  The  first  will  cause  the  seed  to 
sprout  with  great  vigor,  and  encourage  roots  to  spread 
near  the  surface,  the  second  will  hinder  tap-roots 
striking  deep  into  the  soil.  The  plants  should  stand 
pretty  thick,  which  by  diminishing  the  light  and  air 
about  them,  will  also  retard  the  sending  up  flower 
stems,  and  consequently  increase  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  leaves,  which  by  iheir  own  shade  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  blanch  each  other,  and  be  thereby 
rendered  tender  and  pulpy.  The  situation  sliould  be 
close  and  sheltered,  where  the  plants  will  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  the  leaves  be  more  succulent  and  less 
stiingy  than  in  a  more  e.\posecl  place,  as  e.xposure  al- 
ways has  a  Itndency  to  increase  the  stoekiness  and 
strength  of  fiure  of  all  plants  which  in  this  case  evi- 
dently is  not  desirable.  Another  thing  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  is  that  the  crowns  of  the  plants  be 
not  injured  by  trust  in  winter,  as  it  greatly  retards 
their  shooting  in  spring.  This  may  be  securely  ef- 
fected by  covering  the  beds  in  autumn  with  a  dressing 
of  rotten  dung  three  or  four  inches  thick,  which  will 
at  the  same  tune  enrich  the  soil.  In  spring,  it  should 
be  raked  off,  and  the  beds  neatly  pointed  over,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  wound  the  roots." 

The  two  e.Mracts  we  have  made  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  modis  of  culture  adopted  in  England  for 
Rhubarb.  The  fir=t  is  the  most  general;  which  will 
answer  best  in  our  climate, remains  to  be  determined. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  soil  recommended  is  not 
the  best  adapted  fur  us.  We  would  prefer  one  as 
deep  and  as  rich  as  possible,  and  rathermoist  than  dry. 
Our  opinion  may  be  erroneous,  but  it  is  formed  on 
what  we  have  witnessed  of  the  growth  of  these  plants 
on  dry  and  moist  soils  on  our  farm. 

The  propriety  of  growing  the  Rhubarb  in  shade, 
even  in  England,  is  evident  from  the  following  ex- 
periment, taken  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  The 
writer  (At.thony  Todd  Thompson,  Esq.)  strongly  re- 
commends the  Rlieum  pulmutuin,  as  superior  to  any 
other  species  for  making  tarts,  it  is  not  so  early  in  the 
season,  but  yields  leaves  later  than  the  others.  It 
had  not  been  a  lavorite,  which  he  appears  to  think, 
owing  to  the  small  product  yielded  by  the  plants  cul- 
tivated in  the  usual  way.  He  remarks:  "From  the 
observations,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  Rheum  palmatum 
in  market  gardens,  ;ind  even  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  general 
stunted  appearance  of  the  plants,  which  is  the  chief 
objection  made  to  this  species,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  st.ffness  of  the  soil,  and  the  too  free 
exposure  of  the  plant  to  light.  We  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Rehman,*  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  species  of  rhubarb  growing  in  its  native  soil  and 
climate,  the  declivities  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
near  the  lake  Kokouor  in  Tartary,  that  the  soil  is 
light  ami  sandy,  and  the  Bucharians  assert,  that  the 
best  grows  in  the  shade,  on  the  southern  sides  of  the 
mountains.  I  planted  two  roots  of  the  R.  palmatum, 
five  years  since,  in  the  open  part  of  my  small  garden, 
and  found  that  whilst  they  continued  fully  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  leaves 
were  moderately  expanded  only,  and  the  foot-stalks 
not  more  succulent  than  those  of  the  other  species; 
but  on  removing  them  to  a  part  shaded  by  rose  bushes, 
the  leaves,  which  have  been  put  tiirth  in  each  suc- 
ceeding season,  have  been  very  luxuriant." 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  this  ex- 
tract, is  first,  that  the  best  is  obtained  in  its  native 
climate  from  plants  growing  in  the  shade;  and,  se- 
condly, that  the   plants   experimented   on,  did   not 


flourish  until  they  were  removed  from  the  inlluence 
of  the  light  of  the  sun.  If  shade  is  so  necessary  in 
England,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  our  climate, 
where  the  heat  is  so  much  more  intense.  When  we 
made  our  experiment  on  growing  these  plants  in  total 
shade,  we  had  not  seen  this  article,  although  this 
\olunie  had  been  in  our  possession  for  many  years; 
we,  therefore,  lelt  much  gratified  in  meeting  with  an 
experiment  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  one  we 
made.  It  will  not  be  diflicult  for  us  to  find  shade 
enough  to  grow  as  many  plants  in,  as  will  be  amply 
suflicieiit  for  private  families.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  vine  trained  on  high  arbors,  and 
open  at  the  sides,  in  the  manner  described  by  pr. 
Davis,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Southern  Agricul- 
turist, would  aftord  much  the  best,  yielding  ample 
protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without,  in  the 
least,  obstructing  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  leaves  are  fit  for  use  when  they  are  half  ex- 
panded, but  the  market  gardens  leave  them  until  they 
are  fully  so,  as  a  larger  product  is  thus  obtained.  By 
some,  they  are  blanched,  being  supposed  to  be  ren- 
dered more  pleasant,  and  to  require  less  sugar  in  pre- 
paring them  for  deserts.  It  is  performed  by  placing 
pots,  boxes,  or  any  hollow  vessel  over  them,  or  by 
earthing  them  up  early  in  spring.  By  many,  this  is 
not  done,  being  considered  unnecessary. 
(To  be  continued.) 


•  Vide  Mem.  de  la  Sociele  ImperiaU  des  Aat.  de  Moscow, 
IS 09,  torn.  ii. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUIT. 

Mbany,Jan.  12,  1833. 
I  accept,  Mr.  Editor,  the  invitation  of  your  corres- 
pondent, M.  S.  and  send  you  my  opinions  and  obser- 
vations as  to  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  fruits,  Stc. 
produced  from  seeds. 

I  consider  that  plants  are  governed  by  as  fixed  laws 
in  regard  to  propagation,  as  animals  are;  that  the 
character  of  the  progeny,  in  both,  partake  of  the 
qualities  of  the  parents,  and  of  these  alone;  and  that 
a  cross  of  two  varieties  of  fruits,  of  like  species,  may 
be  obtained  with  as  much  certainty,  as  a  cross  from 
two  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  animal.  There 
is  this  difference — though  the  progeny  of  the  animal 
can  have  but  one  father,  that  of  the  vegetable  may 
have  a  plurality  of  fathers.  Hence  the  uncertainty 
of  seeds,  of  which  differait  varieties  of  the  same 
species  flower  at  the  same  lime  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other,  producing  like  the  female  parent.  The  female 
organ  of  an  apple  blossom  may  be  fecundated  with 
the  pollen  of  fifty  different  kinds,  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour.  The  seeds  of  all  plants  where  but  a  single 
variety  is  cultivated  or  grows  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  the  butternut,  chestnut,  wheat,  corn,  Stc.  will  uni- 
formly produce  their  kind.  An  isolated  tree,  far  re- 
moved from  all  others  of  its  species,  say  of  the  apple 
or  pear,  will  do  the  like;  and  the  peach  produces  its 
kind  with  more  certainty  than  the  apple,  from  the 
fact,  that  a  single  variety,  or  single  tree,  is  more  fre- 
quently grown  at  a  distance  from  other  varieties  than 
is  the  apple.  We  see  this  law  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom beautifully  illustrated  in  our  ct)rn-fields.  When 
there  is  but  one  kind  planted,  as  the  white,  yellow, 
flint  or  gourd,  there  will  be  but  one  kind  in  the  pro- 
duct. Where  there  are  two  kinds  in  adjoining  rows, 
they  will  intermix.  The  pollen  of  the  male  organ 
of  the  blossom  must  come  in  contact  with  the  pisiil 
or  female  organ,  or  the  seed  will  be  abortive.  Cut 
off  the  tassels  as  they  begin  to  develope,  of  a  hill  of 
corn  standing  alone,  or  cover  or  destroy  the  silk  of  a 
particular  ear,  so  as  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  pol- 
len, and  you  will  find  at  harvesting  nothing  but  a 
naked  cob. 

Upon  this  law  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  florists 
have  based  their  practice  of  multiplying  the  varieties 
of  the  most  esteemed  flowers,  as  the  rose,  the  dahlia, 
the  Cornelia,  geranium — the  new  varieties  being  the 
product  of  artificial  or  accidental  fecundation  of  the 
pistil  of  one  with  the  pollen  of  another  variety.  And 
the  experiments  of  Knight  and  other  pomologists  have 


left  no  room  to  doubt  upon  this  subject.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  I  have  named  has  not  only,  by  ar- 
tificial ciossing,  produced  new  and  superior  varieties 
of  garden  and  orchard  fruit,  but  many  new  varieties 
of  culinary  vegetables.  I  have  in  my  grounds  seve- 
ral of  his  apples  and  cherries  produced  in  this  way, 
and  know  the  parents  from  which  they  were  produced. 
So  far  as  I  can  now  judge,  the  wood  partakes  more 
of  the  female,  and  the  Iruit  of  the  male  parent.  The 
Faxley  and  Siberian  Harvey  apples,  from  the  seed  of 
the  Siberian  crab,  fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  the 
golden  harvey,  resemble  in  hardness  of  wood,  shape 
of  tree,  and  beauty  of  foliage,  the  male  parent;  while 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  in  the  new  kinds,  is  generally 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  parents.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  wood  of  all  the  new  kinds 
is  remark.ibly  clean  and  healthy,  and  would  seem  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Knight's  theory,  of  the  deterioration 
of  old  varieties. 

In  regard  to  the  fecundating  process,  your  corres- 
pondent asks,  by  way  of  doubt  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  "how  did  the  first  varieties  of  fruits 
originate?  I  am  a  yankec,  and  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion by  asking,  how  did  the  first  varieties  of  animals 
originatef  A  solution  of  my  question  will  afford  an 
answer  to  his. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Van  Mons, 
that  the  seeds  of  young  and  healthy  varieties  will  be 
more  apt  to  produce  good  fruit,  than  those  of  old  and 
decayed  varieties  of  the  same  quality;  because  the 
progeny,  as  I  have  observed,  will  partake  largely  of 
the  youthful  vigor  of  the  male  parent — and  I  suspect 
your  correspondent  has  misapprehended  Prof.  Poiteau; 
and  that  the  Professor  prefers  seed  of  austere  pears, 
not  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  which,  I 
conceive,  is  not  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  seed, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  slated,  but  because  the  poorer 
sorts  grow  only  upon  seedlings,  or  young  and  healthy 
varieiies — poor  pears  never  being  perpetuated  by 
grafting  and  budding. 

There  is  a  fact  in  vegetable  physiology  which  to 
me  is  inexplicable,  and  which  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  for  an  explana- 
tion, it  is  this: — It  is  well  known  to  njirserymen  that 
the  roots  of  a  grafted  or  budding  tred  take  the  habits 
of  the  scion,  that  is,  they  are  numerous  and  ramified, 
horizontal  or  deep,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  va- 
riety from  which  the  variety  is  taken,  and  generally 
conform  in  their  direction  and  volume  to  the  shape 
and  abundance  of  the  lop;  and  yet  the  sprouts  which 
spring  from  these  roots  invariably,  I  believe,  take  the 
character  of  the  original  stalk.  1  will  state  a  case: 
bud  a  peach  on  a  plum-stalk,  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  when  it  has  but  a  few  inches  of  root,  the  bud 
not  only  gives  a  character  to  the  branches  and  fruit, 
but  apparently  to  the  roots  which  succeed,  and  which 
are  alone  produced  by  the  sap  elaborated  in  the  peach 
leaves,  and  yet  the  sprouts  which  shoot  from  the  roots 
will  be  plum  sprouts.  My  wonder  is  why  the  roots 
should  retain  the  character  of  the  stock,  after  they 
have  been  enveloped  and  seemingly  lost  in  the  growth 
produced  by  the  scion.  The  quince  and  the  paradise 
apple  are  the  only  cases  that  I  remember  in  which 
the  character  of  ilie  mots  are  not  materially  changed 
by  the  scions  engrafted  into  them. 

The  process  of  obtaining  good  fruits  from  seed,  is 
tedious  and  uncertain.  Perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand 
will  be  worth  preserving,  and  years  must  elapse  ere 
the  question  can  be  solved.  Whereas  by  grafting 
crood  kinds  may  be  obtained  with  certainty.  Our 
nurserymen  make  it  their  business  to  collect  and  propa- 
gate all  the  good  varieties,  whether  native  or  foreign; 
and  any  gentleman  who  is  not  acquainted  with  their 
relative  merits,  and  very  few  are,  will, find  it  his  in- 
terest to  confide  to  them,  partially  or  wholly,  the  se- 
lection of  his  fruit  trees.  The  difference  in  the  profit 
of  cultivating  good  or  bad  fruit  is  immense.  A  neigh- 
bor this  year  sold  pears  from  two  trees  for  ^-15;  while 
other  neighbors  did  not  realize  this  amount  from  fifty 
1  trees  of  bad  or  indifferent  fruit.  B. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

yELLOW  LOCUST. 

There  is  probably  no  tree  in  the  American  forest 

which  is  more  valuable  or  more  easily  cultivated  than 

the  locust,  and  yet  none  which  is  more  neglected  by 

agriculturists.  •      c  i  ■ 

I'he  locust  is  the  Robina  pseudoacacui  ot  i^m- 
nseus  and  bears  a  fine  white  and  fragrant  blossom. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  was  not  known 
north  or  east  of  Maryland  at  the  settlement  of  this 
country.  Since  that  lime  it  has  been  conveyed  in  all 
directions  by  the  settlers,  and  is  now  well  known 
ihroucrhout  the  United  States.  In  New  England  it 
has  not  flourished  as  could  have  been  wished,  not- 
withstanding much  care  was  early  bestowed  upon  it. 
An  insect,  commonlly  called  the  borer,  attacked  it 
with  great  energy,  and  destroyed  its  beauty  and  use- 
fulness. In  this  state,  and  further  south,  the  borer 
seems  not  to  have  penetrated,  and  locusts  continue  to 
be  reared  in  all  their  pristine  beauty  and  vigor. 

The  delicacy  and  fragrance  of  its  foliage  renders 
it  not  only  agreeable  for  its  shade,  but  delightful  to  the 
eye,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  worms  and  other  disagreeable  insects.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  our 
country,  and  should  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
both  for  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  odor  of  its 
blossom  is  truly  delightful,  and  sheds  its  balmy  in- 
fluence to  a  great  distance  around  the  tree. 

The  locust  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  its  growth, 
and  though  the  wood  is  "very  hard  and  durable,  no 
tree,  except  the  lombardy  poplar,  increases  in  bulk 
with  so  much  rapidity.  It  is  this  quality  which  ren- 
ders it  so  desirable  to  be  cultivated  by  our  farmers  as 
an  article  of  profit.  _         •     •     , 

Its  uses  are  very  extensive,  though  its  principal 
and  most  certain  applicaiion  is  fur  ship  building. 
The  demand  for  this  purpose  is  almost  unlimited,  so 
that  where  the  locust  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of 
profit,  it  is  hardly  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  requisite 
size  before  it  is  taken  for  ihe  ship  yard. 

The  live  oak,  the  locust,  the  cedar  and  the  pine, 
are  the  four  ingredients  which  comprise  most  of  the 
wood  work  of  dlour  ships,  the  locust  forming  no  in- 
considerable item  in  the  structure,  and  it  is  to  the 
■combination  of  these  materials  that  the  great  excel- 
lence of  American  shipping  is  to  be  attributed. 

Their  culiivaliun,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  counuy,  and  deserves  the  highest 
consideration.  Aside  from  this,  in  all  places  where 
wood  is  scarce,  or  fencing  timber  in  demand,  the  lo- 
cust becomes  invaluable.  No  tree  except  the  cedar 
is  so  durable  for  posts,  and  none  can  be  reared  with 
more  rapidity  iaxfire  wood. 

In  this  vicinity  the  locust  thrives  with  great  luxu- 
riance. Its  cultivation  is  ea-.y,  and  is  not  retarded 
by  the  borer,  or  any  other  insect.  It  delights  most, 
however,  in  rich  loamy  soils,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
witness  the  progress  a  tree  will  make  in  one  season 
in  such  a  situation. 

The  locust  is  raised  either  from  the  seed  or  suckers. 
The  former  mode  is  the  one  to  be  adopted  at  the  outset 
for  profit.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  transplanting 
them,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  small 
fibrous  roots,  it  is  rare  that  a  plant  will  die.  Seed  is 
■easily  procured  in  this  vicinity,  as  almost  all  our  trees 
of  any  size  produce  abundance.  To  make  them 
vegetate  freely  it  is  desirable  lo  soak  them  a  lew 
hours  in  water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  boiling 
hot.  Then  sow  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
they  will  come  up  as  regularly  and  as  certainly  as 
beans.  Let  them  remain  in  their  seedling  looation 
two  years,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  trans- 
plant them  to  the  ground  prepared  fur  the  purpose. 
The  ground  should  be  well  mellowed,  and  the  richer 
the  better,  .\fter  a  year  or  two  the  ground  can  be 
used  as  pasture,  without  any  detriment  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  trees. 

Spring  before  the  last,  I  sowed  in  my  garden  a  few 


seeds  to  observe  their  progress.  The  first  season 
they  grew  about  four  feet  high,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  last  summer  the  increase  was  enor- 
mous, and  they  now  measure  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  diameter  two  feet 
from  the  ground. 

To  test  the  profit  in  rearing  locust  trees,  we  wiH 
resort  to  figures.  An  acre  of  land  contains  160  square 
rods,  and  most  land  will  easily  sustain/our  trees  to 
the  rod.  On  an  acre  then,  we  can  raise,  for  the  pur- 
pose in  questiun,  640  trees. 

1  propose  to  let  them  grow  from  the  seed  twelve 
years;  two  years  in  the  nursery,  and  ten  in  the  field. 
One-I'onrth  of  an  acre  will  be  abundant  nursery  room. 
Let  us  take  ten  acres  for  our  field  data.  Ten  acres 
will  sustain  6,400  trees.  We  will  average  the  cost 
uf  an  acre  of  ground  at  twenty-five  dollars.  At 
seven  per  cent,  compound  interest,  it  will  nearly 
double  in  ten  years.  Call  the  cost  then,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  ten  years,  fifty  dollars.  A  thrifty  locust 
tree,  twelve  years  old,  is  worth,  at  a  ship  yard,  five 
dollars.  We  will  suppose  it  to  nelt  three  dollars. 
We  shall  then  calculate  as  follows: 
Interest  on    10  acres  of  land,  cost  $25,  for 

10  years,  is  §25  per  acre, 
Labor  of  cultivating,  by  occasional  manuring, 

&e.  $40  per  year,       -         -         .         - 
Seed,  and  two  years  in  nursery,  say  - 


$250 

400 
100 


$750 
Deduct  this  from  6,400  trees,  12  years  old,  at 

$3  each,        -----        $19,200 


Net  profit  for  ten  years,        -        -        -        $18,450 
Now,  if  you  please,  deduct  one-half,  for  pa- 
per cidculation,  and  you  still  have  left 
the  enormous  sum  of,      -         -         -  $9,22o 

To  what  more  profitable  use  can  a  farmer  apply 
ten  acres  of  ground,  supposing  he  has  enough  beside 
to  cultivate  lor  his  yearly  living  and  profit. 

Contrast  this  statement  with  the  profit  on  wheat. 
The  average  crop  is  about  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  average  price  we  will  call  one  dollar. 
About  one-half  of  the  proceeds  is  consumed  in  interest, 
expense  and  labor  of  cultivation.  We  then  have, 
fur  ten  years,  nearly  as  follows: 
Wheat  fur  ten  years,  from  ten  acres,  it  25 

bushels,  and  $1  per  bushel,      -         -         $3,500 
Deduct  one-half  for  interest,  expense,  Stc.  1,250 


Net  profit  for  ten  years,  -         -        -        $1,250 

Aside  from  ship  building,  every  locust  tree,  twelve 
years  old,  is  worth  at  least  one  dollar,  at  the  place  of 
its  wrowlh,  for  posts.  According  to  the  above  calcu- 
lation, we   should   net,  even  fur  this  purpose,  over 

«,5,000.  QUERCUS. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  BARBERRY. 

1  mo.  8,  1833. 

Our  barberry  bush  is  loaded  with  fruit;  and  at  this 
season  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  shrubs.  A 
British  author  calls  it  "an  ornamental  shrub,  a  fruit 
tree,  a  hedge  plant,  a  dye,  a  drug,  and  a  reputed 
enemy  to  the  corn  farmer."  He  continues:  "VV  hen 
covered  with  flowers  in  spring,  or  with  fruit  in 
autumn,  it  is  a  fine  object.  The  leaves  are  gratefully 
acid  to  the  taste.  The  smell  of  the  tlowers  is  offen- 
sive when  near,  but  pleasant  a  certain  distance.  The 
berries  are  so  very  acid  that  birds  seldom  touch  them. 
The  barberry  boiled  with  sugar  forms  a  most  agree- 
able rob  or. jelly;  they  are  used  likewise  as  a  sweet- 
meat."* 

It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  this  fine  shrub  is  so 
rarely  introduced.  This  neglect  is  probably  owing  to 
an  old  notion  that  it  causes  the  blight  in  wheat;  but 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  innocent  until  it  be  proved 


guilty.  "It  is  supposed  by  some,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"to  cause  wheat  growing  near  it  to  become  mildewed; 
but  this  is  denied  by  others.'*  A  later  author  in  re- 
ference to  mildew  says:  "It  has  been  often  asserted, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  believed,  that  the  neighbor- 
hood of  barberry  bushes  was  hurtful  by  attracting  the 
noxious  fungus,  but  this  idea  is  now  classed  among 
unfounded  prejudices."! 

All  the  evidence  that  1  have  seen  against  the  bar- 
berry bush  is  of  the  most  improbable  kind;  and  the 
witnesses  are  not  agreed  among  themselves.  A  fun- 
gus  peculiar  to  this  plant  called  JEcidium  berberides 
has  been  strangely  supposed  to  produce  another  fun- 
gus! called  Puccinia  graminis  which  causes  mildew. 
Not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  connection  has  been 
furnished. 

Another  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  treated,  is  afforded  by  the  following 
question  and  answer. 

"Why  has  the  barberry  been  banished  from  Ihe 
hedge-rows  in  England,  where  it  formerly  grew  in 
great  abundance?" 

"Because  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  corn.  This  belief  has  been  treated 
as  a  vulgar  prejudice;  but  the  tructification  of  the  bar- 
berry is  incomplete  unless  the  stamens  be  irritated  by 
insects,  when  the  filaments  suddenly  contract  towards 
the  germ.  The  flowers  are  therefore  by  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  nature  peculiarly  attractive  to  insects, 
and  thus  barberry  may  become  injurious  to  neighbor- 
ing plants," 

A  full  reply  to  the  question  is  probably  contained  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  answer;  but  it  proves  nothing 
against  the  barberry  but  a  general  prejudice.  It  is 
not  shown  that  the  irritation  of  insects  is  necessary 
to  the  fructification  of  the  barberry,  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  If  it  were  shown  it  would  only 
be  a, parallel  case  to  that  of  melons  or  cucumbers;  and 
what  then?  Insects  that  visit  the  barberry  flowers 
have  never  been  proved  injurious  to  wheat;  and  all 
those  which  I  have  had  a  chance  to  observe  remain 
even  unsuspected  of  committing  any  such  depreda- 
tions. This  attempt  at  jrgument  is  therefore  entirely 
abortive. 

Some  reason  for  the  mildew  on  wheat  which  may 
sometimes  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barberry, 
perhaps  may  be  found  in  the  following  extract;  but  it 
IS  to  be  observed  that  the  objection  against  it  is  not 
stronger  than  against  any  other  shrub  with  a  foliage 
equally  dense.  Speaking  of  blight  or  mildew  the 
author  says,  "ThisJ  disease  has  been  ascertained  to 
result  from  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  specie  of 
fungus.  »  *  ■•  Fungus  thrives  best  in  damp  and 
shady  situations  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  point 
out  naturally  the  propriety  of  providing  means  for 
the  free  ventilation  of  the  fields,  keeping  low  the 
hedges  and  fences  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that  thin  crops,  and 
such  as  are  sown  by  drilling  or  dibbling,  are  the  most 
likely  to  escape." 

Wherever  I  have  seen  the  barberry  growing  in 
grass  plats,  it  had  a  stunted  appearance;  and  to  insure 
its  beauty,  the  ground  near  it  ought  to  be  well  culti- 
vated. D-  T. 


'  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants. 


PoT.vTO  Fructification. — On  the  14th  of  May 
last,  Mr.  James  M  Duft",  at  Brooklands,  picked  a  large 
potato  from  his  heap,  cut  it  up,  and  planted  the  sets 
on  a  square  piece  of  ground,  and  occasionally  added 
more  earth  as  the  stalks  waxed  in  length  and  strength. 
The  produce  of  the  single  root,  v/hen  dug  up  on  the 
6th  curt,  yields  a  potato  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
or  in  other  words  no  less  than  365,  and  giants  of  their 
kind  into  the  bargain;  many  of  them  weigh  from  one 
■pound  seven  ounces,  and  one  pound  one  ounce  each — 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound.— i>i«)«/n'es  Courier. 


•Gray's  Nat.  .4rr.  Vol.  2. 

t  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge,  Part  29,  p.  41  &  48. 

J  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge,  Part  29,  p.  47  &  43. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PEBBLE  STONE  FEiNCE. 

Lockporl,  1  mo.  8,  1S33. 
As  much  of  the  land  in  this  section  of  our  country 
»bounds  in  small  slone,  which  are  not  only  useless  on 
the  land  where  ihey  are  found  in  such  abundance,  but 
sometimes,  and  in  some  places,  amount  to  a  serious 
inconvenience,  I  have  frequently  thought  they  might 
be  advantageously  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner: 
Whenever  a  permanent  fence  is  designed  to  be  built, 
let  a  trench  be  opened  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep;  let  this  trench  be  filled  with  stone  without  mor- 
tar, closely  laid  in;  this  will  secure  the  wall  to  be  laid 
on  it  from  frost.  On  ihese  slone  commence  the  wall 
for  fence,  which  may  be  dune  as  follows:  First  prepare 
a  box  or  mold,  si.xleen  and  a  half  feet  long,  four  and 
one-half  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  half  foot  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  nine  mclies  at  the  top,  of  plank  one 
and  a  half  inch  thick.  The  sides  of  this  bu.\  or  mold 
should  consist  of  several  pieces  of  plank,  but  all  of 
the  same  thickness,  width,  and  of  the  above  length. 
These  may  be  supported  in  their  proper  places  by 
four  or  six  pieces  of  three  by  three  scantling,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  may  be  placed  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  wall  in  the  trench,  and  the  upper  ends  held  to- 
gether by  a  clamp  of  wood  fastened  to  one  of  those 
posts  or  pieces  by  a  hinge.  Through  the  other  end 
of  the  clamp  let  a  hole  be  made  with  an  inch  and  half 
auger,  and  a  tenon  to  suit  it  made  on  the  opposite  post, 
and  so  of  all  the  others.  This  done,  and  the  posts 
set  in  their  proper  places,  let  another  fastening  be 
made  of  a  piece  of  large  iron  wire,  to  be  fastened  to 
one  post  by  a  staple,  to  which  this  small  iron  rod  is 
permanently  attached;  into  the  other  post  put  a  staple 
also,  into  which  the  end  of  the  rod,  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  hook,  is  to  be  placed.  This  rod  should  pass  from 
one  post  to  the  olher  just  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  or 
where  the  top  of  it  will  be  when  finished.  This  will 
hold  all  firm  and  steady.  This  done,  place  the  two 
bottom  planks  in  their  places,  and  to  prevent  their 
falling  in,  lay  a  stone  against  each,  and  commence  the 
wall  by  laying  on  a  coat  of  Ihiii  lime  mortar,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  sand  in  it,  say  twelve  to  one  at 
least  of  sand,  viz.  to  one  of  unslaked  lime,  if  the 
lime  and  sand  are  both  of  {\k  first  quality;  twenty  of 
sand  to  one  of  unslaked  lime  will  be  better,  or  at 
least  full  as  good;  but  in  this  case  the  sand  must  be 
free  from  earth,  and  coarse.  Lay  on  this  mortar,  for 
the  first  layer  of  stone,  at  least  one  inch  above  the 
bottom  stone;  then  more  slone,  then  more  mortar, and 
so  on,  till  the  mold  or  box  is  filled.  Let  all  remain 
in  this  situation  till  the  mortar  is  set,  or  become  stiff 
enough  to  support  itself.  Then  the  clamp  at  the  top 
may  be  removed,  as  also  the  iron  fastening,  and  the 
plank  taken  away.  This  should  be  done,  if  practica- 
ble, on  a  lair  dry  day,  so  that  the  wall  may  dry  as 
soon  as  possible.  'J  he  mold  may  then  be  placed  on 
another  section  of  the  basement  wall,  and  proceed  as 
before,  and  in  this  way  continue  to  operate  till  the 
contemplated  fence  is  finished. 

A  more  espediiious  mode  of  constructing  the  above 
kind  of  fence,  if  not  the  best,  would  be  to  throw  in 
the  stone  promiscuously  into  the  mold,  or  dump  them 
in  from  a  cart,  and  spread  them  along  with  a  latere 
toothed  iron  rako,  or  any  other  more  convenient  im- 
plement, especially  if  the  stone  be  quite  small,  till  it 
is  filled  to  the  top  of  the  first  plank;  then  pour  in  the 
mortar  of  the  above  proportions,  in  the  form  of  grout, 
so  then  as  easily  to  find  its  way  into  all  the  interstices 
between  the  stone,  and  the  mold  allowed  to  remain 
till  the  mortar  becomes  hardened,  and  the  pebbles  be- 
come fixed  in  it,  then  to  be  removed  as  from  the  other. 
If  easily  obtained,  coping  should  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  it;  as 
in  that  case,  and  when  suddenly  frozen,  the  ice  would 
expand  and  injure  the  wall.    When  coping  stone  are 


not  eisy  to  be  had,  thick  heavy  slabs  from  a  saw-mill, 
which  can  be  had  for  a  cent  each,  will  answer  every 
purpose.  Slabs  are  to  bo  preferred  to  plank,  as  they, 
from  their  thickness,  are  not  so  liable  to  warp,  or  to  be 
blown  olT  with  the  wind.  The  above  kind  of  fence, 
when  the  materials  can  be  easily  procured,  or  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  the  fence  to  be 
built,  it  ran  bo  built  for  one  dollar,  or  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  rod;  and  it  has  many  advantages 
over  most  other  kinds  of  fence,  some  of  which  are, 
1st,  its  durability;  'id,  its  coinpactness.  which  entirely 
prevents  mice,  and  other  such  like  troublesome  ani- 
mals, from  burrowing  in  it,  as  in  loose  stone  wall;  3d, 
it  may  be  covered  with  vines,  such  as  the  trumpet 
honcy.suckle,  and  the  whole  family  of  that  plant;  or 


even  with  some  of  our  indigenous  grapes,  such  as  the 
Isabella  for  instance,  whose  fruit  would  soon  repay 
the  whole  expense  of  erecting  the  wall;  besides,  it 
would  become  a  fit  haunt  for  birds,  who  would  nestle 
there  and  rear  their  young,  and  not  only  subsist  them, 
but  themselves,  on  insects  and  catlerpillars,  worms, 
&.C.  which  often  prove  so  destructive  to  our  fruits  and 
plants,  and  even  to  the  foliage  of  our  trees  and  shrubs. 
Now  a  wood  fence  would  not  bear  the  shade  and 
dampness  of  those  vines  without  suffering  immediate 
and  great  deterioration,  and  oven  destruction.  Not  so 
with  the  wall.  That  suffers  nothing  from  shade  and 
moisture,  or  next  to  nothing.  Such  a  fence  carefully 
constructed,  and  slabs  or  coping  kept  on  it,  will  enduie 
for  centuries.  J.  W.  Smith. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 
For  1st  mo-  (January,)  1833,  kept  at  Clermont  Jlcadcmy,  near  Philadelphia,  by  S.  S.  Griscom. 
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Mean  heat  at  sunrise,  31.39.  * 

Mean  at  mid-day,  39.45. 
Mean  for  the  month,  35.42. 
Range,  51°. 
Warmest  day  55.5,  Cth. 
Coldest  day,  16°,  11th. 
Wind  west  on  twenty  days. 
Wind  east  on  eleven  days. 
Maximum  temperature.  63°  on  6th. 
.Minimum  temperature,  12°  on  Uth. 
Rain  on  nine  days. 
Snow  or  hail  on  seven  days. 
Fair  nineteen  days. 
Cloudy  and  stormy  twelve  days. 
Temperature  above  55°  on  three  days. 
Temperature  below  3-2°  on  sixteen  days. 
Temperature  compared  with  last  month,  3.34°  colder. 
Temperature  compared  with  same  month  of  last  year, 
3.92°  warmer. 


MEMORANDA. 

1st.  At  9  p.  M.  a  very  dense  fog  came  on  sudden- 
ly after  a  day  of  warm  rain. 

3d.  Weather  remarkably  mild,  the  frost  entirely 
out  of  the  ground. 

6th.  The  air  mild  and  bland  as  summer,  chick- 
weed,  &c.  in  full  flower.  Some  black  beetles  and 
other  insects  quite  lively;  earthworms  and  moles  at 
work. 

7th.  In  the  evening  a  most  beautiful  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  the  CS. — the  circle  was  complete  45° 
in  diameter,  showing  the  prismatic  colors  beautifully; 
no  stars  were  visible  within  the  circle,  though  several 
appeared  without  it.     Mountain  pink  in  flower. 

9th.  A  remarkably  high  tide  in  the  city,  over 
many  of  the  wharves. 

10th.  Snow  all  the  morning;  at  9  P.  M.  26"  N. 
W.  8.  snowed  violently  for  an  hour,  then  cleared  and 
became  very  cold. 
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nth.  12"  at  sunrise,  12"  at  8  A.  M.  N.  VV.  8. 
this  morning  51°  colder  than  the  6th. 

14th.  Day  fine,  blue  birds  singing — stars  Tery 
bright  and  numerous  in  evening. 

16th.  Nimbus  having  every  appearance  of  a  thun- 
der shower.  W.  S.  VV.  8! 

18th.  River  full  of  ice.  Steam  ferry-boats  stop- 
ped for  the  first  time. 

2l3t.  Thick  fog  in  the  morning  31°,  quite  a  sleet 
on  the  trees  from  the  freezing  of  the  condensed  vapor. 

22d,  Fog  very  dense — a  little  sleet  in  the  morn- 
ing— water  constantly  dripping  fast  from  the  trees — 
rain  at  sunset. 

24th.  In  the  evening  heavy  gusts  of  rain  and  hail, 
with  some  lightning,  wind  N.  E.  9!  a  complete  gale. 

25th.  We  were  visited  to-day  by  a  numerous  flock 
of  sparrows,  the  first  seen  here  for  a  long  time.  Our 
only  visitants  of  the  kind  are  the  crows — they  come 
in  great  numbers  from  New  Jersey,  slay  with  us 
through  the  day,  but  go  back  again  regularly  at  night. 

29lh.  Moles  again  at  work,  and  a  flock  of  meadow 
larks  observed. 

SOlh.  After  a  thick  fog  the  wind  came  out  from 
N.  E,  and  blew  a  gale  with  snow,  hail  and  rain,  all 
night,  and  through  most  of  the  next  day. 


REMOVAL. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE  have  removed  their  .AGRI- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY  to  the  Couner  of  Pkatt 
AND  Light  Streets,  head  of  the  Basin,  wliere  they 
offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,  KRUIT  TREES,  &.C.  &c. 

Feb.  22. 


Prices  Current  in  J^ew  York ,  Fehnmry  16. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.    Colioii,  New  Orleans,  .11 

a  13;    Upland,  .9J  0  .UJ;    Alabama,  .9^  a  .12.     Collon 

.Bngg-tiig,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  n  .2|i;  Flax,  .!3  o  .HJ.    Flax, 

American,  7.  «.S.    Flaxseed,^  bush,  clean, 15. 25  a ; 

rough,  14.25  a  14.50.     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.   5.75a ; 

Canal,  6.00  a  6.25;    Bait.  How'd  st.  5.62  o  5.75;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a ■;  country,  5.50  a ;  AlcKand'a, 

5.50  a  5.87;  Fredricks'g,  5.60a ;    Peters'g,  new, 

5.50  a ;  Rye   flour, o ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  hhd.  17.00  a Grain,  Wheat, 

North, a ;    Vir.  1.14  a  1.16;  Rye,  North,  .88  a 

.90;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .73  o  .75;    Barley,  .—  a    75; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  o  50;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  o ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  9.50;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, n 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   12.50  a  13.50,  prime,   ll.OOo 

11.25;  Lard,  7^.  o  .9. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS— NEW  STOCK. 
I  am  now  receiving  from  Europe  my  supply  of  those 
Garden  Seeds,  which  it  is  necessary  to  import,  which 
together  with  those  of  my  own  raising,  and  other  Ame- 
rican Seeds,  make  my  assortment  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete ever  offered  in  this  market. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds  I  offer,  I  can 
only  say  1  am  confident  they  are  good — perfectly  so,  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  circumstance  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  myself  than  to  any  of  my  customers.  It 
is  under  this  conviction  that  I  offer  my  present  stock 
to  the  public.  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


SCIONS  FOR  INGRAFTING,  &.c.  &c. 
LINNiE.\N  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES. 

AViLLiAM  Prince  &  Sons,  Proprietors  of  this  Estab- 
lishment, having  annexed  thereto  very  extensive  Sjieci- 
ineti  Orchards,  containing  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  enu- 
merated in  their  Catalogues,  will,  to  accommodate  dis- 
tant correspondents,  furnish  Scimu  suilable  for  engraft- 
ing, of  any  varieties  that  may  be  required  on  tiie  terms 
stated  at  page  39  of  their  Fruit  Catalogue,  viz.  lifty 
cents  per  dozen,  for  scions  of  any  one  kind  where  the 
price  of  the  tree  does  not  exceed  that  sum;  and  where 
it  does,  the  same  price  for  a  dozen  scions  as  fur  a  tree. 
In  no  case  is  a  less  charge  made  than  for  a  dozen. 

Scions  of  Grapevines  and  of  various  Trees  and 
Shrubs  can  be  supplied.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
above  is,  their  small  bulk  and  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion. 

They  have  also  imported,  by  tlie4ast  arrivals,  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars  wortli  of  vegetable  seeds  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  will  furnish  supplies  to  venders 
at  low  rates,  and  of  a  quality  not  to  be  surpassed. 

They  have  two  hundred  pounds  of  Yellow  Locust,  or 
Robinia  pseudoacacia  Seed  of  the  fine  Long  Island  va- 
riety, so  famed  lor  ship  timber,  and  expect  by  tlie  first 
arrival  one  hundred  pounds  finest  White  Italian  Mul- 
berry Seed  for  silkworms. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  every  department  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  direct,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and 
the  prices  have  been  much  reduced. 

N.  B.-No  articles  are  guaranteed  by  them,  unless  the 
invoice  has  their  printed  heading  and  signature. 
Feb.  15. 


BAXiTIMOai:   PRICCS  CUaR£NT. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  wliite  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  offer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
sdmired  GrcviUe,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowbcrry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  flowering  Horsechestnut,  and  sil- 
Ter  leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  \Valnut,  Quinces 
assorted.  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &c. 

J.  S.  EASTiMAN  offers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET.  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  WHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION  SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  Feb.  15. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  market  continues  quite 
inactive.  Our  quotations  embrace  the  rales  at  which 
the  few  sales  have  been  made.  Howard  street  flour 
from  wagons  continues  at  go.  The  price  of  corn  can 
scarcely  be  given  satisfactorily,  as  there  have  been 
very  few  sales. 

ToBACco.--Second5,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red,  6, 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9. 00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a  20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia,4.00  a- .-Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of    the   week   comprise   IShhds.Ohio. 

Flour — best  while  wheal  family  ,$6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.12J  a  5.25;    city  mills,  5.00  a  ; 

city  mills  extra  5.00  a ;— Corn  Meai.  bbl.  3.50; 

Grain,  best  red  wheal,  1. 00 a  1.03;    while  do  1.05  a  1 .10; 

— Corn,  white,  55  a  58,  yellow,  55  n  5S; RvE,  70  o  — 

—Oats,  40  a   41— Beans,  75   a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seep  S.CO  o  . Timotht, —   a Or. 

CHARD    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2.50— Herd's,  75  n  S74-Lucerne  —  n  SH  lb.— 
BARLET,-Fi.AXSEErl.60nl.62-CoTTOv.Va.lO  a  12-Lou. 
I2fi  I3-Alab.  lOn.lIJ  — Tenn.  .  lOit.  12;  N.Car.lO  n  .12; 
Upland  IO11I2— WinsKET,  hhds.  1st  p.2Sia— ;in  bbls. 

29^0  30 Wool,  Wnsftfrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fieece^5 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  o  42;  three  quarlers  do. 
33  n  33;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  2S  o  30;  common  25 
0  28.  Umoashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20fl 
22;halfdo.  18  n  20;  quarter  do  I6a  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,ton  ,$180  n  210,  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  n8e. — Feathers,  37(i  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  25  a ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30. 00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6. 25 — 
Oak  wood.  4.00  n  4.50;  Hickory ,  5  50  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


SPLENDID  PEONIES. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  a  few  of  the  POPPY'  FLOWER- 
ING TliEE  P.l^ONY,  (Pajony  arborea  papaveracea,) 
and  of  the  TREE  P.EONY,  (Pa^ony  arborea.)  To  ex- 
perienced florists  it  might  be  needless  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  beauty  of  these  plants;  but  the  public 
generally  may  not  be  as  well  informed.  A  recent  pub- 
lication on  horticulture  thus  describes  the  tree  poeony: 
"In  the  gardens  of  China  they  cultivate  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  this  splendid  plant, — some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  as  high  as  a  hundred  ounces 
(if  gold;  and  in  so  much  esteem  is  it  held  by  them  that 
it  is  there  called  the  'king  of  flowers.'  " — Prince's  Trea- 
tise on  Horticulture.  Of  the  poppy  flowering  pasony 
the  same  work  thus  speaks:  "The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  single  or  semi-double,  but  being  of  a  pure  white 
color,  with  a  purple  centre,  they  combine  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  excite  great  admiration;  it  is  also  more 
rare  than  the  tree  paiony,  and  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years 
since  Messrs.  Prince  paid  five  guineas  for  a  very  small 
plant."  Price  of  the  poppy  flowering  pa;ony  J5  each, 
and  of  the  tree  paeony  J2.50  each. 
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Persian  Tobacco — Mexican  Cotton,  &.c. — Last 
year  we  distributed  a  small  qiiatuiiy  of  Persian  to- 
bacco seed,  received  from  George  U.  Blakely,  Es(|. 
who  received  it  from  the  agricultural  society  of  Cal- 
cutta. See  vol.  \i,  page  '-'71.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  we  sent  the  seed  has  sent  us  an  account 
of  his  experiment  with  it  in  the  following  letter,  with 
specimens  of  the  tobacco.  Our  correspondent  gives 
no  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco.  Fur 
smoking  we  think  it  no  way  comparable  to  "Kentucky 
fat."  It  certainly  has  no  fine  flavor.  Ilow  it  will  do 
for  chewing  we  are  not  able  to  say;  but  if  strength  be 
any  recommendation  it  has  enough  of  it. 

The  naked  seeded  cotton  is  a  curiosity.  The  seeds 
are  attached  together  in  rows  of  five  or  six  in  each 
division  of  the  boles,  and  are  as  perfectly  naked  as 
the  seeds  of  the  hibiscus;  while  those  boles  that  have 
cotton  about  them  are  detached  in  the  ttsual  way, 
tliough  the  cotton  does  nut  adhere  to  them  as  in  the 
common  kind. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  his 
attention,  and  shall  avail  of  any  opportunity  that  may 
offer  to  send  him  other  seeds. 

"In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  made  when  I  wrote 
to  you  for  the  Persian  tobacco  seeds,  I  now  send  you 
herewith  some  samples  of  the  tobacco  produced  from 
the  seeds  sent  to  me,  also  some  of  the  seeds  for  fur- 
ther distribution.  I  succeeded  in  raising  only  4'2 
plants,  having  sowed  the  seed  at  three  different  peri- 
ods, the  first  and  second,  on  the  6lh  and  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, none  of  which  germinated;  the  third  on  the 
Sd  of  March,  a  part  only  of  which  came  up.  Trans- 
planted 10  plants  on  the  2-2d  May;  the  balance  on  the 
27th  June.  The  first  10  plants  threw  out  innumer- 
able suckers  or  sprouts  about  the  15th  June,  and  the 
seed  pods  were  formed  on  the  25th  June;  on  the  2Sih 
June  the  plants  did  not  exceed  9  inches  in  height. 
Topped  some  of  the  first,  5th  July.  One  plant 
being  in  bloom  was  left  for  seed. — Its  growth  is 
nncommonly  rapid  after  it  has  been  planted  out  for 
about  a  month,  and  has  a  great  propensity  to  throw 
out  suckers  or  sprouts.  The  stalk  is  much  smaller 
than  the  kitefout,  the  leaves  short,  yet  very  broad. 
I  measured  one  which  was  22  inches  across.  It  grows 
tall,  and  the  leaves  are  further  apart  than  common 
tobacco.  In  its  green  state  it  possesses  considerable 
fragrance,  and  the  flowers,  in  odor,  somewhat  resem- 
ble the  damask  rose,  while  those  of  the  common  to- 
bacco are  scentless,  a  fact  I  did  not  know  until  I  com- 
pared them  with  the  Bersian.  I  noticed  that  when 
the  plants  are  young,  the  leaves  close  up  together  at 
night,  sjmewhat  like  a  young  cabbage. 

'•Tiie  samples  forwarded  are,  ISo.  l,of  the  first 
plants,  cut  ilffd  August;  No.  2,  of  the  second  trans- 
planting, cut  i;ist  August;  No.  3,  suckers  or  sprouts, 
which  were  thrown  out  from  the  old  stubble  after  the 
first  cutting,  and  which  were  cut  on  the  2Gth  Sep 
tember.  The  suckers  from  the  last  were  caught  by 
the  frost,  and  were  cut  6th  Oclober.  I  have  not  sent 
any  of  these.  The  frost  did  not  have  a  mure  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  Persian  than  on  the  suckers  or  sprouts 
of  the  kitefoot.  I  had  one  remarkable  stalk  of  the 
Persian  tobacco.  It  presented  four  distinct  stalks 
regularly  growing  out  from  the  ground,  and  resem- 
bling four  sprouts  or  twigs  thrown  out  from  a  live 
stump.  I  suffered  all  four  to  grow,  and  managed 
them  as  if  they  had  been  four  separate  plants;  they 
were  cut  and  cured  by  themselves, and  weighed  14J  oz. 
"I  send  you  also  some  of  the  naked  cotton  seed  which 
I  alluded  to  in  my  communication  last  year.  [See 
American  Farmer,  vol.  xiii.  pas;e  290.]  Also  some 
cotton  produced  from  the  seed.  I  planted  or  sowed  it 
in  June.  Not  more  than  one  stalk  out  of  100  pro- 
duced cotton — some  boles  had  a  thin  scattering  furze 
resembling  down,  slightly  attached  to  the  seed. 
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"I  take  this  opportunity  also  of  sending  you  some 
water  mehui  seed,  llie  originals  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  island  of  Sicily — I  raised  about  a  duzen  last 
season — they  are  quite  delicious  in  taste,  and  the 
meat  or  pulp  is  much  more  firm  than  the  common  kind. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  procure  uncommon  seeds  of  any 
kind,  that  1  may  experiment  upon  them.  ' 


LoNuoit  Milk. — It  appears  that  the  Londoners 
consume  a  great  quantity  of  milk:  no  less  than 
15,937,500  gallons  are  used  annually  in  the  metropo- 
lis ami  its  suburbs.  It  appears  that  the  entire  num- 
ber of  cows  kept  by  the  London  cow-keepers  amounts 
to  S,500,  viz.— 7,200  111  Middlesex,  tJSl  in  Kent,  and 
019  in  Surrey.  Kachcovvon  the  average  yields  nine 
quarts  per  diem,  or  3,285  quarts  per  annum;  but  de- 
ducting 28.J  quarts  fur  suckling,  casualties,  &,c.  gives 
us  a  total  of  (5,375,000  gallons  of  p^uc  milk,  to  sup- 
ply ihe  consumption  o(  London  and  its  vicinities, 
'i'iie  letail  vender  adulterates  it  with  water,  at  least 
150  per  cent. — which  gives  the  startling  total  of 
15,937,500  gallons  per  annum.  Each  dairy-room  is 
furnished  with  a  pump,  to  which  tlie  retail  dealers 
apply  in  rolalion,  and  pump  away,  'Uul  libUum."  A 
coiisideiable  cow-keeper  in  Surrey  has  a  pump  of  this 
kind,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  lilack  Cow, 
lioin  lis  being  painted  that  color,  and  is  said  to  yield 
more  than  all  tlie  rest  of  his  dairy-stock  put  together. 
'I'he  price  at  which  milk  is  sold  to  the  retail  vender, 
(who  a'grees  with  the  cow-kce])er  for  the  produce  of 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  and  takes  upon  himself 
the  labor  of  milking  them,)  vaiies  from  Is.  8d.  to  Is. 
lOd.  lor  eight  quarts;  which,  taking  it  at  the  medium 
of  Is.  yd.  gives  a  total  of  278,90l>/.  5s.  for  the  whole- 
sale price,  and  produces  an  annual  expenditure,  after 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Black  Cow  with  awood- 
eit  tail,  oS  ti'JT  .itiol.  12s.  (Jd. — a  tolerably  long  milk 
score.  Generally  speaking,  the  cows  used  tor  the 
London  Milk  Market  are  of  a  large  s-ize,  with  short 
horns,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Holder- 
ness  cattle,  Ironi  a  district  so  called  in  the  East  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire.  The  population  of  London,  in- 
cluding babies  of  every  growth,  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  1,500,000;  so  that  each  person,  on  the 
average,  consumes  annually  ten  gallons,  three  quarts, 
and  nearly  two  pints  of  milk — Late  English  Paper. 

(From  the  New  York  Knickerbacker.) 
Recipe  for  Making  Sweet-potato  Podding. 
This  gieasy  mass  of  Chirography — "pah!  how  it 
smells," — as  the  Dane  says  in  his  phrenological  lec- 
ture—what in  the  world  can  it  contain?  Kitchen  Ly- 
ricks,J\'o.  1,  by  Burns.  Burns! — what!  the  bard  of 
nature:'  or  the  prince  of  pastry  cooks?  Genius  of 
Ude!  can  it  be  the  last!  Hast  thou  then,  grand  chef 
de  cuisine,  let  thy  thoughts  wander  from  creakino- 
jacks,  from  groaning  spits  and  sighing  pans,  to  the 
pages  of  the  Knickerbadier?  Welcome,  thrice  wel- 
come is  this  rare  cumbinatiun  of  the  utile  cum  dulce 
which  makes  its  way  at  once  into  the  affections  of 
every  good  house-wife. 

Oh,  bring  me  from  far  in  a  southern  clime. 

The  sweetest  potatoes  that  ever  grew: 
Such  apples  of  earth  as  the  olden  time 

In  its  visions  of  prophecy  envied  the  new. 
And  wash  them  with  ladj-like  lily  hands. 

Till  ihey  look  as  pure  as  the  saffron  light 
That  falls  in  the  summer  on  fairy  lands. 

From  the  moon  in  the  depth  of  a  cloudless  night. 

And  let  them  be  next  of  their  skins  beguiled. 

But  tenderly  strip  off  the  earthly  vest, 
As  if  you  were  flaying  a  sleeping  child, 

And  were  cautious  of  breaking  its  gentle  rest; 
And  let  them  be  pulveriz'd  next  by  the  skill 

Of  the  same  white  hands  and  the  grater's  pow.er. 
And  a  heaping  up  table-spoon  five  times  fill 

With  the  precious  result  of  their  golden  flour, 
Of  boiling  hot  milk  add  a  full  quart  cup; 


And  next  with  five  eggs,  in  a  separate  bowl. 
Beat  five  table  spoonfuls  of  sugar  nj). 

And  stir  them  well  in  with  the  foaming  whole. 

Add  one  talilespoonful  of  eua  de  rose, 

Of  salt  a  teaspoonful:  and  after  these 
Of  butler  and  egg-sized  morsel:  and  close 

With  a  flavor  of  nutmeg,  as  much  as  you  please. 
Then  bake  it — 'tis  pudding — I  pause  at  the  name, 

To  reflect  on  the  puddings  of  days  that  are  past, 
And  Ihe  prospects  of  more,  which  aspiring  to  fame, 

And  failing,  Pve  lost  to  go  hungiy  at  last. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 
ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Some  difficulty  having  been  experienced  with  Or- 
chard Grass  on  account  of  the  seed  not  growing  well, 
it  may  be  useful  to  mention  an  easy  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  seed  so  that  it  will  come  up  and  grow  as  well 
as  any  other  grass  seed.  It  is  only  to  moisten  the 
seed  before  sowing  by  spreading  it,  not  very  thin,  on 
a  floor,  and  with  a  watering  pot  sprinkle  the  seed 
pretty  well,  then  mix  all  well  together  with  a  rake, 
if  it  does  not  appear  damp  enough,  next  day  add  more 
water,  (the  seed  being  light  and  chaffy  it  will  absorb 
a  good  deal,)  and  immediately  before  sowing  spread 
as  much  plaster  of  Paris  as  will  bring  it  to  a  good 
state  for  sowing. 

In  this  manner  I  prepared  some  and  sowed  with 
barley,  and  some  alone,  in  an  orchard,  which  all  grewr 
freely;  part  was  sown  with  clover,  for  which  it  is  an 
excellent  companion,  and  part  without.  The  hay 
from  that  part  mixed  with  the  clover  was  excellent, 
and  much  easier  cured  than  clover  alone,  or  mixed 
with  timothy,  or  as  you  call  it,  herds  grass.  That 
without  the  clover  was  short,  and  did  not  produce 
much  the  first  year,  but  now  covers  the  groui.d  com- 
pletely, and  looks  likely  to  produce  a  large  crop  the 
present  season.  The  great  durauility  of  this  grass, 
and  its  known  excellence  for  pasture,  make  it  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  and  with  the  above  precautions  in 
sowing,  it  may  be  as  easily  raised  as  clover  or  other 
grass.  •     Hugh  Hartshorne. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Friday,  Jan.  II. 

The  import  this  week  is  3715  bags,  and  the  sales 
reach  the  high  number  of  34,210  bags,  including  1000 
Americans,  1000  Surats,  and  500  Egyptians  taken 
on  speculation,  at  an  advance  of  id.  per  lb.  on  Egyp- 
tians and  common  to  fair  quality  of  Americans,  and 
at  l-8d.  per  lb.  on  Surals  and  Bahias.  The  Sea  Islands 
at  auction  went  off  without  spirit  at  previous  prices, 
viz.  1230  Sea  Islands  at  lOJd.  to  15d.;  250  stained 
do.  Gd.to  lOdd.;  11,800  BowedsGid.  to73-8d.;  8080 
N.  Orleans  GS  to  8*d.;  3590  Alabamas  61d.  to  7id. 

The  sales  on  Saturday  12lh,  and  Monday  14th, 
were  4500  bags,  at  former  prices. 

Jan.  12. — Turpentine  is  in  very  steady  demand  at 
I2s  3  a  12s  4.  Tar.  13s.  Tobacco  is  again  in  good 
demand.  150  bbls.  Montreal  pot  ashes  sold  at  25s. 
a  273.  Gd.  Pearls  have  declined,  28s.  having  been 
accepted. 

The  London  and  Liverpool  Corn  markets  furnish 
nothing  of  interest. 

London  Market,  Jan.  15. 

Cotton  Wool. —  On  Friday,  9505  bales  Surats  tvere 
brought  to  auction,  which  sold  readily  in  some  in- 
stances at  l-8d.  per  lb.  advance,  also  215  bales  N. 
Orleans  taken  in  at  Gi  a  6  3-8  per  lb.;  100  bales 
Georgia  at  53  a  Gi.  E.  Land  foreign  Coffee  con- 
tinue but  little  inquired  for,  but  holders  seemed  not 
inclined  to  accept  lower  prices. 

For  Carolina  Rice  there  are  no  buyers.  White 
Havana  Sugar  is  without  demand,  brown  is  scarce. 

Wool. — The  public  sale  of  Colonial  and  other 
Wool  commenced  on  Thursday,  and  there  was  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  buyers,  and  the  prices  were 
tairly  supported. 
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AeRXCUI.TU&E. 


ON  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Lucky  Hit  Farm,  near  fVIiite  Post,    ^ 
Mr.  Smith:  Frederick  Co.  Va.  Feb.  26,  1S33.  I 

I  e.xceedingly  regret  that  it  is  so  Utile  in  my  power 
to  reply  to  the  call  of  your  Eastern  Shore  correspon- 
dent, which  I  very  sensibly  feel  merits  an  attention 
leading  to  the  most  important  consequences.  If  it 
were  answered  in  as  comprehensive  a  way  as  its  al- 
lusions should  naturally  prompt;  and  some  of  our 
talented  citizens,  whose  mmds  have  been  duly  exer- 
cised on  the  important  connection  of  our  agricultural 
prosperity  with  the  moral  and  social  virtues,  which 
alone  can  make  its  practices  truly  interesting  and 
honorable,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  hesitate  to  un- 
dertake it.  It  would,  however,  be  entirely  out  of  cha- 
racter with  the  natural  and  honest  feelings  of  the 
heart,  if  I  were  not  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  fell 
myself  happy  to  be  thus  called  upon;  though  at  the 
same  time,  not  a  little  ashamed  to  be  so  conspicuously 
summoned  to  aid  in  a  cause  so  important  as  the  im- 
provement of  sheep  and  wool  (which  by  the  by,  re- 
quires more  knowledge  and  experience  thnn  any  of  us 
possess  to  bring  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection, 
simple  as  it  may  appear)  and  consider  it  upon  the 
whole  as  a  challenge  to  nnile  wlih  some  worthy  and 
enterprising  gentlemen'of  Maryland  in  a  schtnie  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  im])i\jvement  of  our  stock 
generally;  because  I  am  well  aware  Ibis  appeal  might 
have  been  made  to  many  gentlemen  far  belter  quali- 
fied in  various  respecls  than  1  can  ever  be,  though  I 
am  sorry  to  believe,  they  do  not  permit  their  light  to 
shine  before  men^  but  hide  it  under  a  bushel;  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  as  much  deplored  in  the  natural  as 
in  the  moral  world.  To  have  selected  this  animal  as 
the  first  subject  of  improvement,  argues  in  my  partial 
view  of  the  matter  no  little  taste  in  rural  sentiment 
and  opinion,  but,  which  is  of  vastly  more  importance, 
looking  forward  as  the  present  generation  should  do. 
to  the  interests  of  generations  to  dime,  in  I  he  special 
improvement  of  the  wool  "bearing  animal,  to  supply 
the  numberless  necessaries,  c  mforis,  and  elegancies 
of  life,  through  the  home  industry  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  people,  who  can  never  be  as  advanlageously 
employed  for  themselves  or  country  in  any  othei  pur- 
suit, and  whose  occupation  will  be  multiplied  in  pro- 
portion to  Ihe  varieties  and  improved  qualiiies  of  \vvo\. 
But,  says  the  farmer  and  manufacturer,  almost  in  des- 
pair, we  shall  have  to  give  up  the  ship.  No,  never, 
let  us  go  on  diligently  iiripruving,  if  profits  are  but 
small,  either  in  raising  or  manufacturing — spread  and 
multiply  manufactures  railier  than  swell  their  amount 
at  present  in  overgrown  es  ablishrnents.  It  would 
truly  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if  it  were  possible  for 
all  parties  to  unite,  in  fixing  the  tariH"  at  such  a  point 
ns  would  sustain  the  industry  of  the  country  against 
the  too  great  influence  of  foreign  manufactures,  and 
give  us  farmers  a  reasonable  price  fur  wool.  But  let 
us  prize  union  first,  profits  second,  and  wealth  least 
of  all — to  the  rich  capitalists  of  the  north,  and 
wealthy  southern  planters,  let  the  following  extract 
from  Washington's  valedictory  be  particularly  ad- 
dressed: 

"  liut  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  ihey 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly 
outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.  *  ***  Here  every  portion  of  our  coon- 
try  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

"The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  south,  protected  by  ihe  equal  laws  of  a  common 
government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial 
enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing 
industry.  »  •  *  »  The  south  in  the  same  intercourse, 
benefiting  by  the  same  agency  of  the  north,  sees  its 
agriculture  grow,  and  its  commerce  expand."  "While 


then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immedi- 
ate and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  their  united  mass  of  means 
and  eftorts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  propor- 
tionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less 
fre(|uent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and,  what  is  of  inesiiinable  value,  they  nr.ust  derive 
from  union  an  e.xemplion  from  those  broils  and  wars 
between  themselves,  which  so  frequently  afllict  neigh- 
boring countries  not  lied  together  by  the  same  govern- 
ment; which  their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce, but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances, 
attachments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter. *  *  *  *  Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments, 
which  under  any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particu- 
larly hustile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  r.f  the  one  ought  to 
endear  to  yon  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

"These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language 
to  every  re/lecting  and  virtuous  mind, and  exhibit  the 
conlinuance  of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  patri- 
otic desire."  I  might  go  on  to  fill  up  the  Farmer 
with  these  glorious  efli'iisions  of  patiiolic  truths  and 
sentiments,  which  ought  to  be  spread  in  extenso  on 
the  pages  of  every  agricultural,  political,  and  literary 
journal  published  in  the  United  Stales,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  each  revolving  Febrnary. 

We  of  our  profession,  Mr.  Editor,  are  under  pecu- 
liar obligations  to  contribute  our  part  to  preserve  our 
union — hence  the  authority  quoted  of  the  greatest 
farmer  we  could  ever  boast  of,  and  we  add  our  little, 
to  his  great,  on  the  immense  importance  of  the  south 
and  west  cherishing  a  fondness  tor  the  north,  instead 
of  indulging  so  many  unfounded  prejudices  against 
her — if  we  have  the  gifts  of  nature  in  our  favor; 
surely,  by  the  dint  of  perseverance,  art,  and  industry, 
she  has  greatly  brought  us  in  debt  for  her  ingenuity 
in  the  many  valuable  works  and  useful  inventions 
which  conduce  to  our  more  substantial  welfare. 
Where  are  the  chief  fountains  of  outgeneral  advance- 
ment to  mote  perfect  independence  and  happiness  as 
a  united  people?  Literature,  arts,  and  useful  inven- 
tions, all  travel  on  from  north  to  south — they  spread 
throughout  our  land  with  ample  testimony  to  their 
great  importance — thousands  of  individuals  are  settled 
amongst  us  remarkable  for  their  thrift  and  usefulness 
in  various  respects.  We  southrons  should  be  willing 
to  pay  a  generous  contribution  to  the  nursery  of  our 
future  and  more  general  independence,  though  never 
again,  perhaps,  a  heavy  tax  for  the  promotion  of  any 
particular  branch  of  American  manufacture. 

These  observations  are  not  foreign  from  ihe  im- 
provement of  wool,  a  subject  of  such  high,  such  ex- 
tensive interest,  may  be  well  associated  with  the  most 
elevated  topics,  and  our  Eastern  Shore  Farm.^r  has 
thought  proper  to  introduce  his  proposition  fur  the  im- 
provement of  sheep,  through  some  of  our  greatest 
personages,  Jackson,  Clay  and  Wirt,  the  fair  sex, 
and  blooded  horses — racehorses.  While  we  venerate 
the  former,  and  admire  the  ladies,  aye,  adore  them, 
for  the  part  they  are  acting  in  society,  superadded  to 
their  native  charms,  vi-e  would  exclude  the  latter,  for 
ever,  from  all  such  company,  because  we  seriously 
believe  that  our  agriculture  has  been  severely  wound- 
ed by  their  countenance  and  encouragement,  and  our 
citizens  demiirajized  beyond  ordfnary  calculation  — and 
we  trust  that  the  ladies  in  spite  of  ihe  flattery  and 
deeply  laid  enticements  prepared  for  ihem,  will  hold 
tasi  to  their  integrily,  and  lend  ns  every  where,  their 
poweiful  influence,  not  only  in  banishing  the  race- 
(lorse  from  our  land,  but  every  other  game  and  sport 
wliicli  has  a  known  tendency  to  dishonor  God,  and 
bring  condemuaiion  on  our  country.  Some  well  writ- 
ten essays  showinij  the  deteriorating  efl'ects  of  racing 
upon  the  soil,  and  morals  of  our  people,  would  greatly 
adorn  the  pases  of  the  Farmer— an  ai;riculliiral  so 
ciely  would  do  well  to  present  its  brightest  medal  fur 


the  best  essay — a  pair  of  Frederick  sheep  is  ofiered 
for  the  best  sent  to  the  American  Farmer. 

It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  honor 
of  being  associated  with  gentlemen  of  Maryland,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  all 
our  domestic  animals,  save  the  kind  of  horse  specially 
intended  for  the  turf,  which  I  should  consider  an  abuse 
of  the  funds  of  any  agricultural  society  to  increase  the 
speed  of. 

The  proposition  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmer,  se- 
conded and  amended  by  a  Baltimore  County  Farmei 
and  yourself,  must  attract  the  attention  of  many  gen- 
tlemen ot  Maryland  and  Virginia— I  mention  these 
states  in  particular,  because  they  are  so  seriously  de- 
ficient in  ihe  improvement  of  slock  generally,  and  I 
may  include  the  more  southern  and  western,  the  re- 
sult principally  of  e.xcessive  grain  cultivation,  a  dele- 
riuraling  habit  to  be  traced  to  a  cause  far  beyond  an 
immediate  or  ordinary  cure,  but  which  in  itself  may 
be  remedied  by  Ihe  adoption  of  prudent  rules  and 
princijiles,  as  clearly  demonstrable  as  any  other  plain 
facts,  viz.  that  much  less  land  will  produce  more  grain 
under  a  state  of  improvement,  with  prnportionably 
less  capital,  and  a  small  improved  stock,  instead  of 
many  miserable  objects  called  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c. 
An  examination,  argument,  and  report  on  thi's,  and 
other  subjects  closely  pertaining  to  it,  from  a  convoca- 
tion of  zealous  and  intelligent  farmers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  our  country,  and  spread  throughout  our  popu- 
lation, could  not  fail  of  exciting  a  deep  interest  in  its 
consideration  and  examination;  eventuating,  we  would 
hope,  in  the  reform  of  our  agiiculture,  and  the  conse- 
quent benefit  of  our  common  country. 

Accordingly,  may  I  be  permitted  to  respectfully 
suggest  ihat  the  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Society 
take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  if  in 
their  better  judgment,  they  can  believe  any  possible 
good  will  flow  out  of  it,  let  them  call  a  convention  of 
farmers  to  meet  in  Baltimore  whenever  Ihey  see  fit- 
conventions  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  may 
venture  to  believe,  ihat  in  the  one  proposed,  there 
will  be  more  ■unanimity,  less  amhilion  and  intrigue, 
and  at  least  as  much  usefulness,  as  there  has  been  in 
our  grand  political  meetings  from  lime  to  time,  which 
have  received  so  much  attention. 

Conventions  have  been  held  on  almost  every  other 
subject  but  that  of  agriculture — humble,  retiring  ag- 
riculture. It  is  very  true  that  her  votaries  have  been 
happy  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  doniestio 
bliss;  but  rarely  deriving  any  benefit  from  associations 
which  would  inevitably,  through  an  interchange  of 
ex)ierience  and  intelligent  discussion,  highly  promote. 
A  well  devised  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  (I  mean  rather  l"or  its  correction  and  im- 
provement) fur  we  have  a  stimulus  already  in  prices 
beyond  our  merits — the  offspring  of  a  combination 
of  farmers,  who  from  princi[ile  and  conviction  of  its 
importance,  would  resolve  to  meet  together  tor  the 
purpose  of  devising  and  establishing,  on  the  most 
permanent  basis  in  their  power,  a  system  of  rewards 
for  the  promotion  of  improvements  in  agriculture. 
Such  an  assemblage  of  farmers,  no  doubt,  would  be 
composed  of  men  acting  on  the  most  liberal  and  gener- 
ous principles,  discarding  as  far  as  possible  local  views, 
and  petty  calculations,  in  tolo;  men  who  would  be 
desirous  of  exhalting  their  country  by  nneasures  and 
modes,  bearing  on  mind  as  well  as  matter — on  habits 
and  morals,  as  well  as  practical  agriculture.  I  would 
further  suggest,  sir,  though  1  have  already  said  too 
much,  although  too  liiile,  that  our  farmers  who  may 
have  a  prospect  of  attending  such  a  meeting,  if  called, 
should  all  be  prepared  with  some  ])roject  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  occasion.  My  best  respects  to  your 
Eastern  Shore  Farmer,*  we  shall  now  be  belter  ac- 
(|iiainled,  as  he  has  determined    to  reveal   his  name. 


*  1  believe  he  is  the  gentleman  whosonie  months  past 
(lid  not  agree  with  nic  in  "toto"  as  to  the  effect  of 
slavery  on  the  soil — in  due  time  we  will  agree  in  differ- 
ing on  that  important  point. 
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aiul  lei  us  know  to  whom  «e  are  imltbU'd  fur  ihe 
valuable  communication  several  luonllis  since,  uii  the 
ailvanlagi'S  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  present 
effort,  1  would  almost  say  to  resuscitate  the  cold  aslies 
of  our  mollier  arrricullure.  1  will  leave  the  pleasure 
of  descanting  on  the  nmnherless  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  convention  of  farmers  in  Ihe  city  of  Bal- 
timore, (being  a  point  well  suited  for  meetings  and 
exhibitions)  to  those  who  have  more  leisure  and  better 
qualifications,  and  would  seriously  invite  reniarivs  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  probable  and  laiional 
consequences:  flowing  generally  out  of  the  consulta- 
tions of  a  convention.  Can  we  believe  ilial  a  con- 
siderable association  of  intelligent  praclieal  farmers 
would  ever  meet  together  with  any  but  the  most  se- 
lious  purpose  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  belief 
moral  government  of  their  estates  and  their  impruve- 
ment  by  every  combined  practical  suggestion— can  w^e 
doubt  success  in  such  a  design?  If  farmers  will  but 
do  justice  10  their  dignified ,  useful,  and  honorable 
station,  they  will  malie  some  sacrifice  of  conveni- 
ence to  throw  a  light  on  their  profession  beneficial  to 
man,  grateful  and  honorable  to  their  God. 

One  w.ird  to  your  Eastern  Shore  correspondent, 
and  I  am  done:— Should  this  discussion  leruiinale  in 
favor  of  a  call  of  farmers,  and  they  in  due  limi>  as- 
eembte,  every  regulation  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  or  permanent  society,  &.c  &.c.  would 
of  course  emanate  from  them;  but  should  we  not  be 
BO  fortunate  as  to  see  something  of  the  kind  go  into 
eflfect,  then  the  suggestions  of  the  Maryland  fanners 
in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  slock  of  every  de- 
scription would  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  all  of  ns  who 
lake  the  least  interest  in  them.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  the  reward  for  the  best  animals  e.xhibited  should 
be  in  a  different  way,  proceeding  from  a  reasonable 
subscription  to  be  expended  in  medals,  silver  cups, 
&c.  honorary  articles  which  we  can  hang  up  in  our 
houses,  set  on  our  tables,  and  leave  to  our  children, 
who  we  must  henceforth  teach  to  love  farming  better 
than  we  have  ever  done.  1  cannot  dissemble  the 
great  pleasure  I  have  found  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
Farmer's  dwelling  so  fiarticularly  on  the  improvement 
of  sheep.  Does  he  know  the  vast  importance  he 
may  render  his  state  by  bringing  from  all  parts  of  it, 
and  from  others,  sheep  by  the  half  dozen,  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  to  co:npare  one  with  the  other — does 
he  know  tiiat  this  will  be  the  most  effectual  way  to 
improve  wool,  and  that  it  will  only  require  some  ex- 
perienced men  to  pcjint  out  what  crosses  and  changes 
will  be  likely  to  effect  improvements  to  suit  our  do- 
mestic manufactures?  this  is  a  subject  for  pages,  al- 
most a  volume,  but  we  slop.  He  may  suppose  me 
most  selfishly  interested  in  joiniTig  issue  with  him  on 
this  special  branch  of  improvement,  but  as  far  as 
honor  and  rewards  go,  iii  relation  to  an  exhibition,  on 
my  part,  of  this  fs*orile  animal,  he  will  excuse  me, 
as  1  am  determined  never  to  be  an  obstacle  to  a  liberal 
coming  forward  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  quarters — 
though  at  some  convenient  period  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  joining  friends  with  a  portion  of  my  domestic 
circle  of  animals.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  ex- 
press a  serious  belief,  that  in  the  event  of  a  conven- 
tion being  held  in  Baltimore,  there  will  be  subjects 
and  matters  in  reference  to  agricultural  improvements, 
proposed,  discussed,  settled  and  reported  on,  greatly 
propitious  to  the  interests  and  happiness,  honor  and 
glory,  of  our  beloved  country  —  in  arriving  at  such 
pleasing  results,  it  is  not  meant  to  exclude  the  aid  of 
the  talents  and  reflections  of  any  of  our  citizens,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  to  invite,  in  a  cause  dear  to  every  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  mind. 

Respectfully, yours,         Richard  K  Mlade. 


Extraordinary  Proddce. — One  pcptalo,  about 
one  |X)und  weight,  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Berry,  Moira,  and  raised  last  week,  produced  121  po- 
tatoes, weighing  GO  lbs.  upwards  of  20  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  one  set.  A  sample  has  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Parrel's  seed  shop. —  Belfast  JVews  Letter. 


iUJUlCULTUKAL  EXIllBITIOiN. 

Mr.  S.MITU:  Talbol  Co.  Feb.  19,  1833. 

In  the  last  [48lh]  number  of  the  American  Farmer 
I  was  much  gratified  to  see  the  remarks  of  your  cor 
respondent,  •■.\  Baltimore  County  Karmer"  relative  to 
my  proposition  in  the  preceding  number;  he  may 
rest  assured  11  is  not  my  wish  to  exclude  other  gen- 
tlemen from  partaking  of  the  satisfaction  of  raising 
an  agricultural  ambition,  which  was  truly  my  only 
desire,  and  therel'ore  most  cheerfully  accede  to  his 
aiiiendiiient;  when  first  1  suggested  this  new  plan, 
I  was  fearful  no  person  would  think  well  of  it,  but 
when  1  find  myself  supported  by  you,  and  from  an 
interchange  of  sentiments  a  few  days  past  with  some 
gentlemen  ut  this  county,  1  begin  lo  hope  an  exhibi- 
tion may  be  supported;  and  as  all  projects  must  have 
a  beginning  by  some  one,  or  by  some  means,  I  liope 
I  shall  be  pardoned  for  extending  my  views,  and  pro- 
passing  a  scale  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  the 
exhibilion  subject  to  any  amendment  which  may  be 
proposed  by  your  numerous  correspondents  so  as  to 
have  a  data  fixed  and  determined.  And  should  1  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  gallantry  and  admit  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  fairest  portion  of  society,  which 
have  so  frequently  and  with  so  much  credit  adorned 
onr  cattle  shows,  I  feel  a  degree  of  confidence  I  shall 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  community, and  1  mosl 
earnestly  solicit  the  ladies  to  extend  their  aid  in  de- 
corating our  exhibition  with  those  beauiiful  fabrics 
which  have  heretofore  produced  so  much  lively  admi- 
ration, and  such  great  satisfaction  lo  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  On  reflection  1  Uiink 
we  shall  have  a  better  exhibition  by  reducing  the 
sweepstake  as  low  as  possible.  Therefore  as  a  com- 
mencement of  my  scale  1  will  say: 

1.  For  sheep  as  proposed  in  number  47,  vol.  xiv.  a 
sweepstake  of  ten  dollars  in  lieu  of  twenty. 

2.  For  the  best  stallion  calculated  for  the  turf,  a 
sweepstake  of  twenty  dollars  thrown  in  by  each 
owner. 

3.  For  the  best  stallion  calculated  for  the  saddle 
and  harness,  a  sweepstake  of  ten  dollars,  by  each 
owner. 

4.  For  the  best  stallion  calculated  for  the  draught, 
a  sweepstake  of  five  dollars,  by  each  owner. 

5.  For  the  best  brood  mare  calculated  for  saddle 
and  harness,  a  sweepstake  of  five  dollars,  by  each 
owner. 

6.  For  the  best  brood  mare  for  draught,  a  sweep- 
stake of  five  dollars,  by  each  owner. 

7.  For  the  best  saddle  horse  or  mare,  a  sweep- 
stake of  five  dollars,  by  each  owner. 

8.  For  the  best  bull,  a  sweepstake  of  five  dollars, 
by  each  owner. 

9.  For  the  best  milch  cow,  a  sweepstake  of  three 
dollars,  by  each  owner. 

10.  For  the  best  pair  of  oxen,  a  sweepstake  of  five 
dollars,  by  each  owner. 

11.  For  the  best  corn  fed  beef,  a  sweepstake  of 
three  dollars,  by  each  owner. 

12.  For  the  best  grass  fed  beef,  a  sweepstake  of 
three  dollars,  by  each  owner. 

13.  For  the  best  mule,  a  sweepstake  of  five  dol- 
lars, by  each  owner. 

14.  For  the  best  jackass,  a  sweepstake  of  five  dol- 
lars, by  each  owner. 

15.  For  the  best  boar,  a  sweepstake  of  three  dol- 
lars, by  each  owner. 

16.  For  the  best  sow,  a  sweepstake  of  three  dol- 
lars, by  each  owner. 

17.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  merchant- 
able Indian  corn  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground,  a 
sweepstake  of  five  dollars,  by  each  owner;  a  detailed 
acajunt  of  planting,  manuring,  and  cultivation  shall 
be  presented  to  the  judges  for  publication;  also  it  will 
be  expected  an  accurate  measurement  of  both  crop, 
and  land,  to  be  laid  before  the  judges  from  under  the 
certificate  of  two  respectable  witnesses  and  attest- 
ed by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 


IS  For  the  be^l  and  mosl  beautiful  counterpane,  a 
sweepstake  of  one  dollar,  by  each  owner. 

l!l.  Fur  the  best  and  most  buautiful  table  cloth,  a 
sweepstake  of  fifty  cents,  by  each  owner. 

20.  For  the  best  and  most  beautiful  piec^^  of  sheet- 
ing, a  sweep.-itake  of  one  dollar,  by  each  owner. 

21.  For  the  best  and  most  bcauiifnl  carpet,  a 
sweepslake  of  one  dollar,  by  each  owner. 

22.  For  the  best  and  most  beautiful  hearth  rug,  a 
sweepstake  of  one  dollar,  by  each  owner. 

23.  For  the  best  and  most  beautilul  pair  of  foot 
stools,  a  sweepstake  of  00  cents,  by  each  owner. 

21.  For  the  best  and  most  beautiful  pair  of  yarn 
stockings,  a  sweepstake  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  each 
owner. 

25.  For  the  best  and  most  beautiful  pair  of  cotton 
hose,  a  sweepslake  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  each 
owner. 

2G.  For  the  best  and  mosl  beautiful  pair  of  thread 
hose,  a  sweepstake  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  each 
owner. 

27.  For  the  best  piece  of  kersey,  all  wool,  not  less 
ihaii  ten  yards,  a  sweepstake  of  one  dollar,  by  each 
owner. 

28.  For  the  best  piece  of  kersey,  cotton  and  ww)l, 
not  less  than  leu  yards,  a  sweepstake  of  one  dollar, 
by  each  owner. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  understood  that  no  part  of 
the  domestic  fabrics  presented  for  exhibition  to  be 
spun  or  woven  by  machinery,  but  executed  in  the  old 
and  usual  way — and  farther  no  part  of  the  carpets, 
rugs,-  or  foot  stools,  is  to  be  dyed  by  a  professed  dyer, 
or  ( ne  who  makes  a  trade  of  it,  or  lo  contain  any 
portion  of  yarn  taken  Iroin  an  imported  carpet  or  rug, 
&c.  but  to  be  dyed  in  the  family  making  iho  same. 
1  am  highly  delighted  with  your  suggestion  that  "we 
have  a  general  sweepstakes"  and  hope  the  citizens  of 
this,  and  any  other  state,  will  consider  themselves  at 
liberty  to  enter  for  each  or  any  portion  of  the  sweep- 
stakes, and  that  each  competitor  will  forward  his  or 
her  name  to  you  designating  what  sweepstake  he  or 
she  may  propose  to  contend  for,  and  to  commence 
with  I  shall  send  you  the  names  of  two  ladies  and 
one  gentleman  who  propose  to  contend,  which  you 
will  receive,  and  publish  the  number  of  names  for 
each  sweepslake,  prior  lo  the  exhibilion  as  you  have 
proposed. 

I  do  not  feel  altogether  willing  to  change  the  time 
of  holding  the  exhibition,  because  November  is  a  more 
leisure  time  with  the  farmers,  and  they  feel  more 
disposed  to  indulge  after  the  arduous  fatigues  of  a 
summer's  crop,  and  their  pockets  are  generally  better 
lined  al  that  season  of  the  year,  and  also  those  who 
exhibit  sheep  will  be  much  harrassed  with  the  lambs 
in  May;  again  more  time  will  be  given  to  the  ladies 
to  prepare  their  beautiful  fabrics,  and  more  lime  will 
be  allowed  for  gentlemen  to  mature  this  novel  propo- 
sition. 

In  reeard  lo  the  plate  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  1  difi'er  from  you,  and 
your  correspondent  "A  Baltimore  County  Farmer,"  as 
the  proposition  is  altogether  a  sweepstake, and  must  be 
supported  by  those  who  exhibit  stock  and  articles.  I 
have  understood  that  the  trustees  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  have  some  plate  on  hand  also,  and  1  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  a  cattle  show  again  here,  as  well 
as  on  your  shore,  and  should  we  succeed  in  the  new 
plan  it  may  be  a  stimulus.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  sweepstake  exhibition  should  not  be  held  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  in  November  twelve  month:  this 
I  throw  out  for  consideration.  I  feel  indebted  to  you 
for  your  polite  offer  lo  aid  and  assist,  and  hope  you 
will  exert  yourself  lo  put  the  above  in  operation,  and 
propose  such  amendments  as  may  suggest  themselves 
to  you.  An  Eastern  Shore  Farmer. 


There  is  an  ox  of  the  Durham  short  horned  breed, 
now  at  Castle  Howard,  which  has  been  fed  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  which  weighs 
200  stone. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


(From  the  Soutliern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

Read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  Oct.  16th,  1832. 
(Concluded  from  page  39".) 
Although  it  is  probable  that  several  years  will 
elapse  before  this  plant  will  be  in  common  use  among 
us,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  directions  for 
forcing  it,  for  when  it  is  known  with  what  ease  it 
may  be  grown,  and  our  community  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  its  good  qualities,  we  doubt  nut  but 
that  many  will  desire  to  have  it  at  other  than  the 
regular  seasons,  especially  as  it  can  be  obtained  with 
very  triflmg  expense  of  time  or  labor  throughout  the 
whole  winter. 

The  following  extract,  (taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening)  is  from  the  pen  of  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.  and  gives  not  only  his  mode  of  forcing,  but  also 
the  rationale  of  the  process. 

"The  root  of  every  peren.j^l  herbaceous  plant  con- 
tains within  itself,  during  winter,  all  the  organizablc 
matter,  which  it  extends  in  the  spring,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  first  foliage  and  flower  stems;  and  it  re- 
quires neither  food  nor  light   to  enable  it  to  protrude 
these,  but  simply  heat  and  water:  and  if  the  roots  be 
removed  entire,  as  soon  as  its  leaves  becoine  lifeless, 
it  will  be  found  to  vegetate,  after  being  replanted,  as 
strongly  as  it  would  have  done,  if  it  had  retained  its 
first  position.     These  circumstances   led  me,  in  the 
last  winter,  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  many  plants  of  the 
common  rhubarb,  (which  I  had  raised  Irom  cuttings  in 
the  preceding  spring,)  and  to  place  them  in  a  few  large 
and  deep  pots,  each  pot  being  made  to  receive  as  many 
as  it  would  contain.     Some  fine  sandy  loam  was  thun 
washed  in,  to  fill  entirely  the  interstices  between  the 
routs,  the  tops  of  which  were  so  placed  as  to  be  level 
with  each  other,  and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the   mold  in   tlie   pots,  which  were  covered  with 
other  pots  of  the  same  size,  inverted  upon  them:  be- 
iniT  then  placed  in  a  vinery,  (in  a  situation  where  no- 
thing else  could  be  made  to  thrive  on  account  of  want 
of  light,)  and  being  copiously  applied  with  water,  the 
plants  vegetated  rapidly  and  strongly,  and  from  each 
pot  I  obtained  three  successive  crops,  the  leafstalks 
of  the  two  first  being  crowded  so  clo-sely  as  nearly  to 
touch  each  other  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pots. 
As  soon  as  the  third   crop  of  leaves  was  broken  off, 
and  a  change  of  roots  became  necessary,  those  taken 
from  the  pots  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  their 
lops  being  covered  about  an   inch  deep  with  mold, 
ajid  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from   present  appear- 
ances, that   they  will   live  and   recover  strength,  if 
given  a  year  of  rest  to  be  fit  for  forcing  again.    Should 
they,  however,  perish,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence; 
as  year -old  roots,  raised   from  cuttings  or  even  from 
seeds,  sown  in  autumn  in  rich  soil,  will  be  f»und  suf- 
ficiently strong  for   use.     The   heat  of  a  hot-bed,  a 
kitchen,  or  other  room,  and,  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
(probably  at  any  period  after  the  middle  of  January,) 
a  cellar  will  afford   a  sufficiently  high   temperature; 
and  the  advantage  in  all  cases  will  be  that  of  obtain- 
ing from  one  foot  of  surface  as  much  produce  as  in  the 
natural  state  ol  growth  of  the  plants  would  occupy 
twenty  feet;  and  in  the  shady  space  of  the  vinery  or 
peach  house,  not    applicable  to  other   purposes,  and 
without  incurring  any  additional  e.xpense  in  fuel,  or 
doing  injury  to  the  soil,  a  succession   of  abundant 
crops  may  be  raised." 

In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
the  following  process  is  followed: 

"The  seed  is  sown  in  rich  soil  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  plants  are  allowed  sufficient  room  to  at- 
tain a  considerable  size  during  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn,  when  they  have  began  to  leave  off  growing, 
they  are  taken  up  and  potted  in  pots  not  much  larger 
than  what  are  sufficient  to  hold  the  roots,  and  two. 


three,  or  more,  put  in  a  pot  according  to  its  size. 
They  are  then  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  till  they 
are  removed  to  the  forcing  house.  This  is,  perhaps, 
as  easy  a  mode  of  growing  and  forcing  rhubarb  as  in 
any  practice.  A  great  advantage  of  raising  the  plants 
from  seed  is,  that  the  roots  being  more  like  those  of 
carrots  tlian  the  roots  of  plants  obtained  by  division, 
several  of  them  can  be  got  into  one  pot;  the  buds  are 
also  stronger." 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  place  them  either 
in  vineries,  hot  houses,  or  hotbeds,  the  little  heat  re- 
quired to  force  them  is  obtained  readily  by  other 
means.  Perhaps  the  must  simple  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time,  equally  as  good  as  most  others,  is  to  take 
up  the  plants  and  pack  them  (as  stated  above)  in  boxes. 
I'hese  boxes  to  be  placed  in  succession  in  rooms  hav- 
ing a  temperature  of  from  55  to  GO  degrees,  which  is 
amply  sufficient.  The  kitchen,  perhaps,  will  be 
found  the  most  eligible  place.  If  taken  up  in  De- 
cember, the  leaves  will  be  fit  for  use  iu  February,  and 
a  box  brought  in  every  three  weeks  will  afford  a  regu- 
lar supply.  When  the  forcing  is  over,  the  roots  should 
be  kept  "under  cover  of  long  litter  or  manure"  until 
March,  when  they  may  be  divided  by  a  sharp  kn.fe, 
(taking  care  to  preserve  a  bud  to  each  piece,)  and 
planted  out  in  a  shady  situation.  The  strongest  of 
these  roots  will  be  fit  to  force  again  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, but  the  weaker  plants  should  be  left  for  another 
season. 

Some,  however,  may  not  be  willing  to  take  up  their 
plants,  fearing  that  they  might  be  lost  by  this  treat- 
ment. There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  danger  of 
this,  yet  it  is  as  well,  to  know,  that  they  may  be 
forced,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  simply  to 
cover  the  roots  where  they  grow  with  boxes,  half 
barrels,  or  any  hollow  vessel  which  are  large  enough, 
and  pile  fresh  manure  around,  the  heat  from  which 
will  soon  cause  the  plants  to  vegetate  vigorously. 
Three  crops  of  leaves  may  be  thus  obtained,  after 
which  they  should  be  left  alone,  to  recover  and  be 
protected  from  the  influence  of  cold  weather,  which 
might  otherwise  seriously  injure  them.  A  succession 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  covering  and  manure 
in  succession  over  the  plants.  Other  modes  are  men- 
tioned in  various  works  which  we  have  by  us,  but 
these  being  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
efficacious,  the  time  of  the  Society  will  not  be  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  them. 

The  information  we  have  given  will  be  amply  suf- 
ficient, we  hope,  to  enable  any  one  desirous  of  culti- 
vating the  rhubarb,  to  proceed.  This  plant  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  it  not  only  aftords 
a  delightful  addition  to  our  dessert,  but  it  possesses  the 
advantage  of  coming  into  use  at  a  time  when  nothing 
else  can  be  procured,  and  being  moreover  peculiarly 
wholesome,  a  property  possessed  by  none  of  the  green 
fruits  usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  medi- 
cinal qualities  which  it  possesses,  even  when  made 
up  into  tarts  or  conserves,  ought  of  itself,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  a  very  favorable  notice.  In  the  Southern 
Agriculturist ,*  will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  staling  that  he  had  cured 
an  infant  daughter  of  the  cholera  infantum,  when 
little  or  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  reco- 
very, merely  by  giving  her  occasionally  a  small 
piece  of  rhubarb  tart.  At  page  553,  of  the  same 
volume,  is  a  further  notice,  by  the  same  gentleman,' 
of  the  excellence  of  rhubarb  tarts  and  conserves  as  a 
cure  (or  cases  of  common  diarrhea.  In  this  he  slates, 
"that  all  subsequent  trials  of  the  rhubarb  in  diarrhea 
either  in  children  or  adults,  have  proved  wonderfully 
efficacious.  During  the  present  summer  our  children 
have  had  frequent  attacks  of  summer  complaints,  and 
we  have  applied  Ihe  usual  remedies  with  very  little 
eflTect.  In  each  instance  we  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  rhubarb  at  last.  We  have  ventured  to 
make  these  trials  of  the  usual  remedies,  the  more  ef- 


fectually to  put  both  them  and  the  rhubarb  to  a  fair 
test,  and  feel  authorised  by  numerous  instances  of  its 
success,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  single  failure,  to  say 
that  the  rhubarb  conserve  is  unequalled  as  a  remedy 
for  common  bowel  complaints  in  children  and  adults. 
A  tea  spoonful  of  the  conserve  spread  on  a  piece  of 
dry  bread,  is  the  best  mode  of  administerir^g  it,  and 
of  this,  children  are  very  fond." 

It  is  not,  however,  owing  to  its  medicinal  qualities 
that  it  is  now  in  such  great  request,  but  (as  we  have 
several  times  had  occasion  to  remark)  its  delightful 
flavor  and  peculiar  earliness,  has  made  it  a  favorite 
wherever  known.  Of  the  great  demand  which  exists 
in  London  for  the  leaves  of  this  plant  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Govern  Garden  Market  for  June, 
1832.  "Rhubarb  which  has  for  some  years  past 
been  largely  cultivated,  it  still  a  subject  of  increasing 
interest,  and  more  extensively  in  demand  than  ever: 
on  the  5ih  of  May,  no  less  than  eight  entire  wagon 
loads  packed  in  bulk,  with  an  equal  quantity  in 
smaller  proportions  were  brought  in  and  sold  in  this 
market  alone:  one  cultivator,  Mr.  Myatt,  of  New 
Gross,  Deptford,  had  three  wagon  loads,  he  has,  I  be- 
lieve, nearly  twenty  acres  in  culture."  From  this 
extract  it  will  be  seen  that  a  quantity  equal  lo  sixteen 
wagon  loads  were  brought  in  and  sold  in  one  day,  and 
in  one  market  alone. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refain  from  recommending 
its  introduction  and  culture  on  every  plantation.  Its 
earliness  will  insure  a  supply  for  dessert  from  March 
to  June  from  the  open  ground,  and  if  it  be  raised  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  it  may  be  forced  so  as  to  have 
it  all  times  throughout  the  winter,  commencing  as 
early  as  the  planter  returns  to  his  plantation. 

J\o(e. — Since  reading  the  above  before  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  we  have  taken  up  the  plants  raised 
last  summer  and  the  one  previous,  for  the  purpose  of 
removifig  them.  We  found  that  all  grown  in  the 
low  ground,  had  not  formed  a  spindle  shaped  root 
like  the  carrot,  which  we  believe  is  always  the  case 
when  grown  on  light  soil,  but  had  spread  and  divided 
into  several  smaller  roots.  One  of  the  plants  two 
years  old  measured  five  inches  in  diameter  across  the 
crown.  Several  of  those  raised  last  summer  measured 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter.  We 
know  not  to  what  size  they  grow  in  cooler  climates 
during  the  first  and  second  years,  but  judging  from  such 
as  we  have  seen  sent  out  to  this  place,  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that  these  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
them.  They  are  decidedly  larger  than  any  we  have 
seen  from  the  north,  and  sufficiently  so  lo  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  rhubarb  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  slates. 

January  22,  1S33. 


'  See  American  Farmer,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  23,  24. 


INSEGTS  IN  PEAS. 
Extract  from  an  addres/:  before  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society,  by  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 

The  pea  is  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
palatable  of  our  vegetables.  At  its  first  appearance 
in  the  markets  it  cominands  a  high  price;  and  its  first 
appearance  on  the  table  is  not  only  an  object  of  pride 
to  the  gnrdener,  but  of  pleasure  to  the  partaker. 
Few,  however,  while  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
early  peas,  are  aware  how  many  insects  they  uncon- 
sciously consume.  When  the  pods  are  carefully  es- 
ainiued,  small,  discolored  spots  maybe  seen  within 
them,  each  one  corresponding  to  a  similar  spot  on 
the  opposite  pea.  If  this  spot  in  the  pea  be  opened, 
a  minute,  whitish  grub  or  maggot  will  be  discovered. 
It  is  the  insect  in  its  larva  form,  which  lives  upon  the 
marrow  of  the  pea,  and  arrives  at  its  full  size  by  the 
times  that  the  pea  becomes  dry.  It  then  bores  a  round 
hole  quite  to  the  hull,  which,  however,  is  left,  un- 
touched, as  is  also  the  germ  of  the  future  sprout.  In 
this  hole  the  insect  passes  the  pupa  state,  and  sur- 
vives the  winter;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  its  last 
change  being  completed,  it  has  only  to  gnaw  through 
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the  lliin  liiill,  and  iiiako  ils  exit,  wliich  Ircciufntly  is 
not  acooiiiplislu'd  bel'ore  tlie  peas  are  loiiiinilleil  to 
the  ground  lor  an  early  crop.  Peas,  tlius  alTecled, 
are  denominated  btigs:y  by  seedsmen  and  i;ardeiiers: 
and  llie  little  insects  sool'len  seen  within  them  in  the 
spring, are  incorrectly  called  bugs;  a  term  of  reproach 
indiscriminately  applied  to  many  kinds  of  insects 
which  have  no  resi-mblanco  to  each  other  in  appear- 
ance and  habits.  The  pea,  bruclms pisi,  lor  such  is 
its  correct  name,  is  a  small  beetle,  a  native  of  this 
continent,  haviiiii;  been  unknown  in  Europe  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  Early  in  the  spring,  while 
the  pods  are  young  and  tender,  and  the  peas  are  just 
beginning  to  swell,  it  makes  small  perforations  in  the 
epidermis  or  thin  skin  of  the  pod,  and  deposiles  in 
each  a  minute  egg.  These  eggs  are  always  placed  op- 
posite to  the  ppas,and  the  grubs,  when  hatched,  soon 
penetrate  the  pod  and  bury  themselves  in  the  peas  by 
'holes  so  fine  that  they  are  hardly  perceptible,  and  are 
soon  closed.  Sometimes  every  pea  in  a  pud  will  be 
found  to  be  thus  inhabited;  and  the  injury  done  by 
the  pea  bruchus  has,  in  former  times,  been  so  great 
and  universal  as  nearly  to  put  an  end  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  vegetable.  That  it  should  prefer  the 
prolific  exotic  pea  to  our  indigenous,  but  less  produc- 
tive pulse,  is  nut  a  matter  of  surprise,  analogous  facts 
being  of  common  occurrence;  but  that  for  so  many 
years  a  rational  method  for  checking  its  ravages 
should  not  have  been  practised  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. An  exceedingly  simple  one  is  recottimended 
by  Deane,  but  to  be  successful  should  be  universally 
adopted.  It  cjnsists  merely  in  keeping  seed  peas  in 
tight  vessels  over  one  year  before  planting  them. 
Latreille  recommends  submitting  them  to  the  heat  of 
water  at  t!7  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  by  which  the 
same  results  might  be  obtained;  and  if  this  was  done 
just  before  the  peas  were  to  be  put  into  the  ground, 
they  would  then  be  in  a  stale  for  immediate  planting. 
The  Baltimore  oriole,  or  hangbird,  is  one  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  bruchus,  whose  larvae  it  de- 
tects, picks  from  the  green  peas,  and  devours.  How 
wonderful  is  the  insects  of  this  bird,  which,  untaught 
by  experience,  can  detect  the  lurking  culprit  within 
the  envelope  of  the  pod  and  pea:  and  how  much 
more  wonderful  that  of  the  insect;  for,  as  the  wel- 
fare of  its  future  progeny  depends  upon  the  succession 
of  peas  the  ensuing  season,  the  rostellum  or  sprout  of 
the  pea  is  never  injured  by  the  larva,  and  consequent- 
ly the  pulse  vi'ill  germinate,  though  deprived  of  a 
third  of  its  substance. 


(From  the  London  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
Upon  the  BENEnciiL  Effects  op  Protecting 
THE  Stems  of  Fruit  Teees  from  Frosts  in 
Early  Spring. 

Circumstances  have  led  Mr.  Knight  to  believe, 
that  whenever  a  very  large  portion  of  the  well-or- 
ganized blossoms  of  fruit  trees  falls  ofT  abortively  in 
a  moderately  favorable  season,  the  cause  of  the  failure 
may  generally  be  traced  to  some  previous  check 
which  the  motion  and  operation  of  the  vital  fluid  of 
the  tree  has  sustained.  A  severe  frosty  night,  or 
very  cold  winds,  during  the  barking  .season,  islcnown 
U)  give  such  a  check  to  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  oak 
tree,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  separated  by  the 
peelers  till  the  return  of  milder  weather. 

"Neither  the  health  of  the  tree,  nor  its  foliage, 
nor  its  blossoms, appear  to  sustain  any  material  injury 
by  this  sudden  suspension  of  its  functions;  but  the 
crop  of  acorns  invariably  fails.  The  apple  and  pear 
tree  appear  to  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  by 
Bimilar  degrees  of  cold.  Their  blossoms,  like  those 
of  the  oak,  often  unfold  perfectly  well,  and  present 
the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  character;  and  their 
pollen  sheds  freely.  Their  fruit  also  appears  to  set 
well;  but  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  falls  off 
just  at  the  period  when  its  growth  ought  to  com- 
mence.   Some  varieties  of  the  anple  and  pear  are 


much  more  capable  of  bearing  unfavorable  weather 
tiian  others,  and  even  the  oak  trees  present,  in  this 
respect,  some  dissimilarity  of  constitution. 

"It  is  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  frost,  in 
tho  spring,  operates  more  powerfully,  and  the  unfold- 
ing buds  of  oak  and  ash  trees,  which  are  situated 
near  the  ground,  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed, 
whilst  those  of  the  more  elevated  branches  escape 
injury;  and  hence  arises,  I  thmk,  a  probability  that 
some  advantages  may  be  derived  from  protecting  the 
stems  or  larger  branches  of  fruit  trees,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, from  frost  in  spring." 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Knight  refers  to 
an  apple  tree,  which  having  had  its  stem  and  part  of 
its  larger  branches  covered  with  evergreen  trees,  had 
borne  a  succession  of  crops  of  fruit;  whilst  other  trees 
of  the  same  variety,  and  growing  contiguously  in  the 
same  soil,  but  without  having  had  their  stems  pro- 
tected, had  been  wholly  unproductive:  and  to  a  nec- 
tarine tree,  which  having  sprung  up  from  a  seed  acci- 
dentally in  a  plantation  of  laurels,  had  borne,  as  a 
standard  tree,  three  successive  crops  of  fruit.  The 
possessor  of  the  nectarine  tree,  with  the  intention  of 
promoting  its  growth  and  health,  cut  away  the  laurel 
branches  which  surrounded  its  stem  in  the  winter  of 
18JS-4,  and  in  the  succeeding  season  not  a  sino-le 
fruit  was  produced.  ° 

"Never  having  known  an  instance  of  a  standard 
nectarine  tree  bearing  fruit  in  a  climate  so  unfavor- 
able, 1  was  led  to  expect  that  the  variety  possessed 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness;  but  having  in- 
serted some  buds  of  it  into  bearing  branches  upon  the 
walls  of  my  garden  at  Downton,  in  the  autumn  of 
18i2i,  I  have  not  any  reason  to  believe  that  its  blos- 
soms are  at  all  more  patient  of  cold  than  those  of 
other  seedling  varieties  of  the  nectarine." 

A  China  rose,  sheltered  by  the  stem  of  a  plant  of 
Irish  ivy,  grew  and  flowered  with  more  than  common 
vigor;  and  Mr.  Knight  suggests,  that  as  the  ivy, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  age,  and  produc- 
ed fruit-bearing  branches,  exhibits  an  independent 
form  of  growth,  which  these  branches  retain  when 
detached,  if  these  were  intermixed  with  plants  of 
the  more  delicate  varieties  of  the  Chinese  rose,  or 
other  low  deciduous  and  somewhat  tender  flowering 
shrubs,  so  that  the  stems  of  the  latter  would  be  co- 
vered in  the  winter,  whilst  their  foliage  would  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  in  summer,  Tt  is  probable 
that  these  might  be  successfully  cultivated  in  situa- 
tions whefe  they  would  perish  without  such  protec- 
tion: and  the  evergreen  foliage  of  the  ivy  plants  in 
winter  would  be  generally  thought  ornamental.  De- 
tached fruit-bearing  branches  of  ivy  readily  emit 
roots,  and  the  requisite  kind  of  plants  would  there- 
fore be  easily  obtained. 

As  a  further  experiment  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Knight's  reasoning,  we  would  suggest  to  such  as 
have  lately  planted  an  orchard  of  standard  trees,  to 
clothe  the  stems  and  principal  branches  of  half  of 
them,  during  the  months  of  .March,  April,  and  May, 
with  loose  bands  of  straw,  and  to  observe  the  eflfects 
in  comparison  with  the  other  half. 


Ancient  Plants  foitnd  with  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies IN  To.MBs.— A  memoir  has  lecently  been  read 
at  the  Medico  Botanical  Society  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Bonastre.  It  appears  that  fruit  is  frequently  met 
with  in  Egyptian  tombs,  enclosed  in  baskets  variously 
colored.  One  of  these,  the  Mimusops  elengi,  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  vicissitude  to  which  Egypt  has 
been  exposed,  for  this  vegetable  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  soil.  No  botanical  work  yet  publish- 
ed in  that  country  makes  mention  of  this  plant;  it  is 
only  found  in  the  island  of  Amboine,  and  some  of  the 
isles  ot  the  Indian  ocean.  Myrrha  and  Bdellium  in 
large  fragments  are  also  found.  The  fruit  of  the 
Rhamnus  lotus  and  that  of  the  pine  (Pinus  lotea) 
have  also  been  discovered  in  the  same  way,  generally 
in  votive  baskets  full  of  offerinss. 


RURAX.  SOOZTOIVIT. 


(From  tho  New  York  Farmer.) 
GINGER  FOR  HEAVES  IN  HORSES. 
As  farriery  is  embraced  in  this  work,  I  may  add, 
that  my  old  horse,  who  is  now  in  his  20lh  year,  has 
been  cured  of  the  disease  called  "heaves,"  by  the  use 
of  ground  ginger,  a  remedy  recommended  to  me  for 
the  purpose.  A  table-spoonful  was  given  to  him 
daily,  for  several  weeks,  mixed  in  his  mess  of  Indian 
meal  and  cut  straw.  The  horse  has  been  troubled 
with  weezing  and  a  hard  cough  for  a  year  or  tivo, 
and  had  lost  flesh  so  much  that  he  seemed  to  have 
nearly  finished  his  term  of  service.  Since  the  use  of 
the  powdered  ginger  he  has  become  quite  fat,  and 
appears  to  be  years  younger  and  in  good  spirits. 

T.  C. 

To  Color  Black — Few  parts  of  domestic  econ- 
omy are  more  deficient  than  the  art  of  coloring;  I 
therefore  propose  to  give  some  directions. 

To  color  black,  say  for  ten  pound  of  yarn,  lake 
one  pound  of  nut-galls  in  coarse  powder,  five  pounds, 
of  logwood,  put  into  a  kettle  with  10  or  12  gallons  of 
water.  Take  3  lbs.  of  copperas,  2  ozs.  of  blue  vitriol 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  or  two  of  water,  and  wet  the 
yarn  in  this  mordant  for  half  an  hour,  then  hang  it  in 
the  air.  After  the  coloring  stuff'  has  been  boiled 
about  an  hour,  take  out  the  wood  and  pour  on  hot 
water,  letting  it  drain  in  the  kettl-e  through  a  sieve 
or  cloth.  As  soon  as  all  the  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
hausted, the  wood  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the  tea 
boiled  down  about  one-third.  Then  the  yarn  may  be 
put  in,  while  the  tea  is  hot,  and  let  it  remain  about 
one  hour,  when  it  should  be  taken  out,  and  hung  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  air,  and  the  tea  boiled  down  again, 
and  the  yarn  put  in  for  half  an  hour  longer,  taken  out 
and  hung  in  the  air,  and  so  alternately  put  in  and 
taken  out  several  times,  and  the  copperas  and  vitrei 
water  added  to  the  coloring  stuff.  By  this  process  a 
standing  black  may  be  obtained. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


itaiscsLXiAn-Eous. 

Extracts  from  Col.  J.  P.  Hamilton's  Travels 

IN  CoLO.llBIA. 

October  SOlh.  A  remarkable  fall  in  an  excellent 
marine  barometer,  indicated  an  approaching  storm; 
great  consultations  among  the  [naval]  officers,  the  re^ 
suit  of  which  was  to  make  immediately  for  Torbay. 
This  attempt  to  get  into  Torbay  was  baffled  by  a  calm. 
The  admiral  then  determined  to  keep  the  sea,  and 
proceed  to  the  westward.  Apparently  much  anxiety 
was  felt  by  the  captain  as  to  some  shoals  off  the  Start 
point.  The  top  gallant-yards  up  and  down  several 
times,  calm,  rain,  and  heavy  swell  continued  until  ten 
at  night,  when  the  gale  came  on  taith  the  suddenness 
of  lightning,  and  before  midnight  the  main  and  mizen 
top-masts  were  blown  over  the  side,  although  the  sails 
were  furled;  both  quarter  boats  were  also  washed 
away,  and  the  cabin  v/indow  and  dead  lights  burst  in 
by  the  sea.  I  think  this  gale  lasted  six  and  thirty 
hours.  I  never  had  such  a  rolling  before  or  since. 
At  one  time  it  blew  so  hard  that  no  sailor  would  ven- 
ture aloft  to  cut  away  some  wreck,  until  the  second 
lieutenant,  a  fine  gallant  young  officer,  led  the  way. 
P.  3—5.  •' 

We  dined  one  day  with  Mr.  Wilson,  [of  Kingston 
in  Jamaica]  where  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  on  his 
table,  a  vegetable,  produced  on  the  top  of  a  palm  tree 
which  grows  to  a  great  height:  the  tree  is  cut  down 
to  get  the  cabbage.     P.  10. 

f  purchased  of  a  watch-maker  [in  Kingston]  an 
ant-bear  quite  lame,  which  came  from  the  coast  of 
Honduras.  In  going  in  a  boat,  Jacko  (the  ant-bear) 
displayed  his  adroitness  in  catching  fish;  for  several 
small  ones  having  leaped  into  the  boat,  he  seized  thtm 
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in  a  moinent,aii(l  devoured  ihein  greedily.  V\  e  found 
Jacko  mosl  useful  in  the  boat  in  killing  cockroaclies, 
white  ants,  spiders,  ik,c.  I  liese  insects  incessantly 
attack  your  iirovisims,  and  are  particularly  trouble- 
some. Unluckily,  Jacko  had  an  aversion  to  all  llie 
canine  race;  consequently  perpelupl  war  was  waged 
between  him  and  Uun,  [a  jiuinur,]  which  at  last  jiroved 
fatal  to  Jacku,  as  1  was  uhliged  to  have  him  killed, 
allhouifh  with  great  regret.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at 
Bagola,  lie  liad  nearly  terminated  Don's  career,  by  a 
desperate  bite  in  the  neck.  /  have  read  in  some  au- 
thors that  the  unt-heur  has  no  teeth;  my  old  pointer 
would  tell  tliem  a  different  story — they  bile  as  sharp 
as  a  badger,  and  their  feet  are  armed  with  long  stiong 
claws.  'I'iiere  was  a  desperate  fight  between  Don 
and  the  ant-bear,  in  which  Don  got  a  bad  bite  in  the 
tail.     P.  11—43. 

The  toucan  abounds  in  the  province  of  Saint  Mar- 
tha and  Carthagena,  toward  the  coast,  but  1  never  saw 
ihetn  in  the  interior  of  Colombia.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  toucan  lives  on  fruits,  seeds,  &.c. 
and  is  not  carniveiuus;  but  a  bird  seller  in  London  as- 
sured me  he  had  one  alive  fjr  nearly  a  year  and  a 
halt,  which  he  allowed  lo  hop  about  his  shop,  till  he 
found  he  had  devoured  abullrinch,  which  had  escaped 
from  his  cage,  and  IVom  that  time  he  frequently  fed 
liim  upon  dead  birds.     P.  iJ7. 

Col.  Canjpbell  siiot  a  beautilul  milk-white  heron  or 
egret;  on  ihe  back  uf  this  bird  the  feathers  are  found 
which  adorn  the  heads  of  our  European  beauties. 
P.  40,  41. 

Col.  C.  killed  a  green  parrot  with  scarlet  feathers 
in  the  wings,  which  proved  to  be  fat  and  tender.  P.  46. 
The  banks  of  the  Magdalena  were  beautiful  from 
the  profusion  of  scarlet  and  lilac  coiond  flowers  of  the 
convolvulus  kind,  with  which  it  was  adorned.  P.  47. 
The  wild  cotton  tree  hanging  over  the  banks  of  the 
river,  wilh  the  pods  full  of  cotton,  ripe  and  bursling, 
had  a  novel  and  pretty  appearance.  We  also  observed 
the  vanilla,  the  production  of  a  creeping  plant  en- 
twining itself  round  the  forest  trees,  wliich  had  a 
pleasing  efl'ect.  This  plant  thrives  best  in  a  moist 
soil;  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  formerly  sent  to  Spain, 
and  made  use  of  to  give  a  flavor  to  chocalate.  P.  50. 
Col.  C.  shot  a  bird  with  a  fine  plumage,  called  the 
amarilla  or  yellow  breast;  the  back  was  of  a  rich 
cliocolate  color,  breast  bright  yellow,  and  a  beautiful 
scarlet  tuft  on  its  head,  about  the  size  of  a  black  bird: 
this  bird  has  a  pleasing  note.     P.  51. 

In  several  places  we  observed  a  strong  circular 
bamboo  fence,  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  river  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  alligators,  which 
abound  in  such  numbers  in  the  Magdalena.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  they  now  and  then  con- 
trive to  carry  otf  a  person.  We  heard  at  Barranca 
that  a  mulatto  girl  about  14  years  of  age,  had  been 
seized  by  the  wrist,  while  in  the  act  of  filling  her 
pitcher  in  the  river,  and  carried  under  water  by  one 
of  these  creatures.     P.  52. 

As  we  were  gliding  up  the  river  with  a  nice  breeze, 
near  the  shore,  I  shot  a  guana,  four  feet  and  a  half 
long,  from  nose  to  tail,  of  the  lizard  kind.  The  patron 
[captain]  told  us  it  was  considered  a  delicacy  for  the 
table,  and  it  was  therefore  delivered  to  the  cook  to 
fiicasee  for  dinner,  with  sauce  blanche,and  we  thought 
it  excellent,  being  lat  and  as  white  as  a  chicken.  We 
shot  three  large  scarlet  macaws.     P.  58. 

We  saw  this  day  for  the  first  time  the  cabeza  ne- 
gra,  or  black  head,  it  is  a  very  large  bird,  standing 
lull  4  feet  in  height,  the  body  white,  head  black,  and 
neck  bright  scarlet.  It  was  too  shy  to  get  within 
shot.  We  also  saw  green  paroquets,  which  make 
much  noise  in  Hying.     P.  C3. 

Near  the  village  of  Plato  we  counted  thirty  alliga- 
tors, swimming  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  our  boat;  in  genera!  their  heads  only  appear  above 
water,     P.  63. 

The  natives  are  fond  of  dogs,  and 'they  are  numer- 
ous in  all  their  villages;  their  barking  in  the  night 
keeps  at  a  distance  the  jaquar  or  spotted  tiger,  the  red 


leopard,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  I  was  told  that 
canine  madness  was  not  known  in  South  America. 
P.  66. 

We  called  in  the  evening  on  the  second  alcade,  or 
magistiate,  and  purchased  three  tiger  skins.  The 
wearer  of  one  of  them  had  carried  oft'  a  broad  mace  of 
the  alcalde's,  some  time  before;  and  in  the  attack  wilh 
this  ferocious  animal,  three  of  his  best  dogs  were 
killed.  The  hunters  of  the  jaquars  sometimes  kill 
them  wilh  ball,  but  generally  they  prefer  fur  this  pur- 
pose a  lance  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  broad  iron 
iiead,  sharp  at  the  point  and  sides.  The  alcalde  men- 
tioned that  one  large  tiger  had  swum  across  the  river, 
about  three  months  before,  at  day  liglit,  and  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  village;  the  dogs  gave  the  alarm 
by  their  incessant  barking,  when  he  turned  out  with 
his  slaves,  attacked  the  intruder,  and  killed  him.  'I'he 
jaquars  and  caymans  are  mortal  enemies,  and  the 
I'ornier  wages  perpetual  waragainst  the  latter.  When- 
ever the  tiger  surprises  the  alligator  asleep  on  the 
hot  sand  bank,  he  attacks  him  under  the  tail,  which 
is  soft  and  fat,  and  the  most  volnetable  part;  and  such 
is  his  alarm,  he  will  hardly  move,  or  make  resistance: 
but  if  the  alligator  gets  his  enemy  into  the  water,  his 
more  peculiar  element,  then  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
the  tiger  is  generally  drowned  and  devoured.  Being 
aware  of  this  inferiority,  when  he  has  to  cross  a  river, 
he  sets  up  a  tremendous  howl  on  its  bank  previously 
to  entering  the  water,  with  the  hope  of  scaring  the 
alligator  to  a  distance.     P.  68,  69. 

Mompox:  the  grapes  and  pineapples  are  very  fine. 
The  people  keep  in  cages  birds  called  tropiale,  black 
and  orange,  the  nightingales  of  this  country;  they  are 
very  dear  when  they  sing  well.  I  gave  sixteen  dol- 
lars for  one, but  its  note  was  beautiful.  The  bird  died 
afterwards  at  Bagola,  as  the  climate  was  too  cold  fur 
it.  The  heat  is  great  at  Mompox,  liom  its  low  situa- 
tion: thermometer  2^°  of  January,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
88".     P.  77. 

Here  we  observed  a  curious  way  of  raising  cabbage, 
onions,  ^'C.  A  frame  work  was  made  of  strong  bam- 
boos, five  feet  high  from  the  ground;  on  this  a  com- 
post of  fine  earth  and  a  small  quantity  of  manure  is 
placed,  and  in  this  they  sow  the  cabbage  and  onion 
seed,  the  plants  we  saw  were  large  and  fine,  and  the 
raising  of  vegetables  in  this  way  has  these  advanta- 
ges, that  neither  pigs  nor  poultry  can  get  at  them: 
the  beds  are  watered  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
P.  78. 

On  our  shooting  excursion  this  day,  we  saw  one 
of  the  sc  irlet  pelicans  in  a  situation  to  be  approached 
near  enough  to  be  shot,  by  going  round  considerably, 
and  walking  through  some  high  hedges  and  long  grass, 
which  our  anxiety  to  get  the  bird  determined  us  to 
do.  As  we  were  creeping  quietly  through  the  cover 
to  get  al  hiin,  we  heard  all  of  a  sudden  a  great  noise, 
and  rustling  in  the  hedges,  and  at  once  concluded  that 
a  jaquar  or  tiger  had  sprung  up,  and  was  coming  to 
attack  us.  We  instantly  cocked  our  guns,  prepared 
to  make  as  good  a  defence  as  we  could,  but  were 
agreeably  disappointed  at  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  wild 
hire  that  rushed  past  us,  having  been  disturbed  from 
her  shady  retreat.     P.  83. 

The  river  is  full  of  alligators,  who  made  such  a 
noise  all  night  by  splashing  and  clashing  in  their  pur- 
suit after  the  fish,  as  to  prevent  our  sleeping,  our  cots 
being  close  to  the  river.     P.  84. 

Col.  C.  had  this  day  the  luck  to  shoot  a  cabeza  nc- 
gra.  which  we  had  been  long  endeavoring  to  do.  The 
bird  was  only  winged,  and  we  had  considerable  trou- 
ble in  catching  him,  as  he  appeared  to  run  nearly  as 
quick  as  an  ostrich,  and  made  a  determined  resistance 
with  his  long  bill.  This  curious  bird  measured  ten 
feet  from  one  tip  of  the  wing  to  the  other,  and  six 
feet  from  Ihe  beak  to  the  toe,  standing  five  feet  high, 
no  feathers  on  the  neck,  merely  a  rough  skin.  He 
walks  in  so  stately  a  manner  that  he  has  acquired  the 
name  of  "el  captan"  the  captain.     P.  84,  85. 

Two  palos  reals,  or  royal  wild  ducks,  swam  across 
this  arm  of  the  river,  with  a  young  brood.     They  are 


half  as  big  again  as  our  tameducks,  and  the  aUigatora 
never  molest  them.     P.  88. 

We  slept  this  night  on  a  sand  bank;  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  roused  from  our  slumbers  by  Ihe  [men] 
who  announced  the  near  approach  of  a  thnnderstorin. 
These  tidings  occasioned  a  general  scramble— the 
storms  in  a  tropical  climate  being  much  more  tremen- 
dous than  those  in  Europe.  'Ihe  rain  falls  in  torrents, 
the  lightning  forked  and  vivid,  and  the  thunder  rolls 
along  the  distant  inountains  in  awful  sublimity.  P.  88. 
Slept  at  a  solitary  house,  surrounded  wilh  exten- 
sive plantations  of  chocolate  and  plantain  trees.  The 
cocoa  pods  on  the  trees  resemble  the  small  rough 
melon,  and  are  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  full  of  small 
beans,  from  which  tliey  make  the  chocolate.  We 
purchased  here  a  curious  small  sling  with  hard  clay 
balls,  used  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  macaws, par- 
rots, and  paroquets,  when  they  make  their  attack  OD 
the  cocoa  and  plantain  fruit.     P.  95,  96. 

We  were  much  amused  by  the  monkeys,  who  were 
playing  all  sorts  of  gambols  in  the  trees,  hanging  by 
their  tails,  while  the  young  monkeys  clung  fast  to 
the  backs  of  the  old  ones.     P.  97. 

We  saw  a  great  many  pendulous  nests  of  the  birds 
called  oropendulums:  their  structure  is  very  curious, 
and  ihey  hang  down  from  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  having  a  small  hole  in  the  side.  This  pen- 
dulous construction  is  a  defence  against  the  monkeys, 
who  are  fond  of  eggs  and  small  birds.  The  oropen- 
duluin  is  gregarious.  'I'he  trunks  of  the  trees  on 
which  these  birds  build  are  so  large,  and  the  bark  so 
remarkably  smooth,  having  no  branches  nearer  the 
ground  than  50  or  40  feel,  that  none  of  the  boatmen 
could  clamber  out  to  cut  off  a  branch,  and  let  a  nest 
or  two  fall.  The  oropeiidulum  is  a  black  bird  with  an 
orange  colored  tail;  some  [allj  of  them  the  size  of  a 
small  dove.     P.  98. 

1  was  told  a  curious  history  of  the  alligator  at  the 
period  of  hatching  her  eggs;  that  she  devours  all  the 
young  ones  that  do  not  run  into  the  river,  the  imme- 
diate use  of  their  legs  being  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing any  maternal  aft'ection.     P.  102. 

[A  more  probable  version  of  this  story  is,  that  the 
male  eats  all  he  can  catch.] 

As  1  was  sitting  in  front  of  our  house  about  ten  in 
the  evening — all  in  bed  but  myself — I  saw  a  man  on 
the  roof  of  the  next  house,  endeavoring  to  strike 
something  with  a  lance.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  large 
monkey  on  the  thatch.  This  person  told  me  that  Mr. 
Jacko  came  frequently  at  night  to  steal  the  poultry, 
and  had  already  carried  off  several  fowls.  The  mon- 
key was  too  active  for  his  enemy,  and  escaped. 
P.  103-4. 

In  the  evening  we  saw  on  an  island  some  hundreds 
o[ parrols  and  paroquets,  which  came  to  roost  in  some 
low  wild  fig  trees,  all  in  pairs;  and  before  these  birds 
closed  their  eyes  for  the  night,  they  made,  during  half 
an  hour,  as  much  noise  as  a  large  rookery.  I  counted 
thirty  pair  of  parrots  at  the  same  time  in  Ihe  air. 
P.  105. 

We  heard  here  a  small  bird  called  the  bugis,  with 
gay  plumage,  the  size  of  a  black  bird,  which  has  a 
soft  melancholy  note,  and  sings  the  whole  night. 
P.  107. 

Honda,  capital  of  tlie  province  of  Mariquila. — A 
gentleman  gave  me  a  small  quantity  of  C()l«a»ion, 
vvliich  had  been  gathered  from  trees  growing  xcild  in 
this  province.  Until  now  I  was  not  aware  that  this 
valuable  spice  was  to  be  found  in  South  America. 
P.  HI. 

Themide  path  was  tremendously  bad,  and  generally 
ran  along  the  edge  of  steep  precipices.  Travellers 
soon  lose  their  fears  on  finding  what  extraordinary 
animals  the  mules  of  this  country  are.  They  are 
well  trained  to  ascend  and  descend  these  mountains 
and  rugged  precipices.  As  lliey  proceed  they  fix  their 
small  feet  with  great  caution  and  firmness  in  the 
holes  made  in  the  path  by  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing. Their  exertions  in  going  up  winding  flights 
of  steps,  or  descending,  are  quite  surprising:  they  sel- 
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(liim  nip,  .ind  your  only  security  is  lo  leuvo  llie  biullo 
loose  on  tlie  mule's  neck,  .-ind  lei  liim  pick  liis  own 
palh,  which  he  does  in  a  masterly  manner,  never  al- 
tetnpling  to  walk  stiaiglit,  but  always  I'ollowiug  the 
winding  of  the  paths  most  patiently.  A  gouil  mule 
is  invaluable  in  this  country.     I',  llj-lti. 

I  saw  a  young  man  in  the  house  with  his  arm  in  a 
slinff,  and  on  iiic|uirinor  the  cause,  ho  told  me  his  arm 
had  been  badly  wounded  by  a  jaquar  or  tiger,  about  a 
month  before.  He  was  walking  in  a  lorest  when  sud- 
denly his  dog  began  to  bark  at  sTiniething  in  a  dark 
cavern  overhung  with  bushes,  and  on  his  approaching 
the  entrance,  a  tiger  rushed  on  him  with  great  force, 
seizing  his  right  iirm;  in  the  struggle  hotli  tell  over  a 
email  precipic;  he  then  lost  his  senses,  but  on  re- 
covering found  the  tiger  had  left  him,  and  that  his 
arm  was  bleeding  and  shockingly  lacerated.  We  e.K- 
pressed  our  surprise  that  the  jaquar  had  not  killed 
him,  when  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
marked -'The  blessed  virgin  had  saved  him."  P. 
llti-17. 

After  my  return  [at  Guadias]  Col.  ^cosla  showed 
nie  a  curious  animal,  called  the  tioo-toed  slotk.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  small  badger:  color  a  dirty  gray 
tinged  with  brown,  two  long  curved  claws  on  the  fore 
legs,  and  three  on  the  hind  legs.  Us  inovements 
were  very  slow,  and  apparently  made  with  difficulty, 
but  we  did  not  liear  il  wliine  or  shriek  as  if  in  pain 
when  crawling  along:  it  supported  itself  on  its  hind 
claws.  The  sloth  is  peil'eclly  harmless,  and  lives  on 
the  foliage  of  trees,  but  it  is  altogether  so  ugly  an 
animal,  that  I  felt  no  desire  to  have  it.     P.  1-21-2. 


iurruunds  it.     Contiary   to  the  nature  oi  plants  in    witness  to  a  blast  on  its  dawning  laiiniies.  Oil,  how 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
THE  MATRhMONIAL  GARDEN. 

Man  is  formed  for  social  enjoyment,  and  if  it  be  al- 
lowed that  "it  is  not  go(5d  for  man  to  be  alone,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  is  not  good  that  woman  should  be 
alone;  hence  a  union  of  interests  indicates  a  union  of 
persons  for  their  mutual  benefit.  By  this  union  a 
sort  of  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  our  species  takes 
place;  and  as  a  garden  is  a  retired  apartment  appro- 
priated to  culture  and  improvements,  the  married 
state  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  with  it  in  many 
respects. 

It  is  good  and  honorable  for  the  human  species 
prudently  and  cautiously  to  approach  this  delightful 
enclosure.  Its  entrance  in  general  is  extremely  gay 
and  glittering,  being  strewed  with  flowers  of  every 
hue  and  every  fragrance  calculated  to  charm  the  eye 
and  please  the  taste;  but. they  are  not  all  so:  and  as 
there  are  many  persons  who  may  wish  to  enter  this 
garden  at  some  lime  or  other,  who  are  yet  strangers 
to  its  various  productions,  their  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  which  are 
beneficial,  and  to  the  avoiding  or  rooting  up  of  those 
which  are  injurious. 

And  first,  let  me  caution  adventurers  in  this  gar- 
den not  to  dream'  of  permanent  happiness;  if  you 
should  so  dream,  experience  will  soon  make  you 
wiser,  as  such  happiness  never  existed  but  in  vision- 
ary heads.  If  you  are  desirous  that  this  garden  should 
yield  you  all  the  bliss  of  which  it  is  capable,  you  must 
take  with  you  that  excellent  flower  called  GOOD 
HUMOR,  which  of  all  ihe  flowers  of  nature  is  the 
most  delicious  and  delicate;  do  not  drop  it  or  lose  it, 
as  many  do  soon  after  they  enter  the  garden — it  is  a 
Ueasure  that  notliing  can  supply  the  loss  of.  When 
you  get  to  the  end  of  the  first  walk,  which  contains 
about  thirty  steps, commonly  called  -'Ihe  Honey  Mnon 
Palk,'^  you  will  see  the  garden  open  into  a  vast  va- 
riety of  views,  and  it  is  necessary  to  caution  you  to 
avoid  many  productions  in  them  which  are  noxious, 
nauseous,  and  even  fatal  in  their  nature  and  tendency, 
especially  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  There  is  a 
low,  small  plant,  which  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
path,  called  INDIFFERENCE.  This,  though  not 
perceived  in  the  entrance,  you  will  always  know 
where  it  grows,  by  a  certain  coldness  in  the  air  which 


ral,  this  grows  by  cold  and  dies  by  warmth; 
whenever  you  perceive  this  change  in  the  air,  avoid 
the  place  as  soon  as  yon  can.  In  the  same  path  is 
ollen  lound  that  baneful  flower  called  JEALOUSY, 
which  I  advise  you  never  to  look  at,  for  it  has  the 
strange  (piality  of  smiting  the  eye  that  beholds  it 
wiih  a  pain  that  is  seldom  or  never  got  rid  of.  Jealousy 
is  a  do:ully  (lower;  il  is  the  aconite  of  the  garden, 
and  has  marred  the  happiness  of  thousands. 

As  you  proceed  you  will  meet  with  many  little 
crooked  paths.  I  advise  you  as  a  friend,  never  to  go 
into  them,  for  although  at  the  entrance  of  each  it  is 
written  in  large  letters,  I  AM  RIUHT",  if  you  do 
enter,  and  get  to  the  end  of  them,  you  will  find  the 
true  name  to  be  PERVERtjENESS.  These  crooked 
paths  occasion  endless  disputes,  and  as  it  is  diflicult 
to  make  the  crooked  straight,  it  is  belter  to  avoid  them 
altogether,  lest,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  a  total  sepa- 
ration be  the  consequence,  and  you  take  ditVerent  paths 
the  rest  of  your  lives.  Near  this  spot  you  will  meet 
with  a  rough  sturdy  plant  called  OBSTINACY, 
which  bears  a  hard  knotty  fruit,  that  never  digests, 
and  of  course  must  injure  the  constitution;  it  even 
becomes  fatal  when  taken  in  large  quantities.  Turn 
from  it;  avoid  it,  as  you  would  the  plague. 

Just  opposite  to  this  grows  that  lovely  and  lively 
shrub  called  COMPLIANCE,  which,  though  not  al- 
ways pleasant  to  the  palate,  is  very  salutary,  and 
leaves  a  sweetness  in  the  mouth:  it  is  a  most  excel 
lent  shrub,  and  produces  the  most  delicious  fruit. 
Never  be  without  a  very  large  sprig  in  your  hand;  it 
will  often  be  wanted  as  you  go  along,  for  you  cannot 
be  happy  without  it  in  any  part  of  the  garden. 

In  one  of  the  principal  compartments  stands  a  very 
important  plant  called  ECONOMY:  it  is  of  a  thriv- 
ing quality;  cultivate  this  fine  plant  with  all  your 
care;  it  adorns  and  enriches  at  the  same  time.  Many 
overlook  it — some  despise  it — and  others  think  that 
they  shall  never  want  it;  it  is  generally  overlooked 
in  the  gaiety  an'J  levity  with  which  people  enter  this 
place,  but  the  want  of  it  is  generally  paid  for  with 
bitter  repentance.  There  are  two  other  plants  of  the 
same  species  which  are  very  closely  connected,  called 
INDUSTRY  and  FRUGALITY,  and  I  must  take 
leave  to  tell  you  that,  unless  both  the  male  and  the 
female  partake  largely  of  their  branches,  very  little 
success  can  be  expected;  in  this  they  must  both  unite. 
Take  care  that  you  provide  yourself  and  partner  with 
a  supply  of  each  as  soon  as  possible  alter  you  enter 
the  garden. 

There  are  two  or  three  paths  which  run  much  into 
one  another,  and  deserve  the  closest  attention  of  the 
softer  sex;  I  mean  REGULARITY,  EXACTNESS, 
and  NEATNESS.  Do  not  think  as  some  do,  that 
when  you  have  once  got  into  the  garden  you  may  be 
neglectful  of  these  paths.  Remember  that  your  com- 
panion will  see  your  neglect,  which  will  aflect  his 
eye,  and  may  alienate  his  heart.  Enter  on  these  de- 
partments then  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  garden,  and 
when  you  are  once  fairly  in,  you  are  in  for  life;  the 
danger  is,  that  if  you  do  not  get  into  them  at  an  early 
period  you  will  not  find  them  afterwards.  Near  these 
walks  is  to  be  found  that  modest  plant  called  HU- 
MILITY: 

It  is  the  violet,  "doom'd  to  blush  unseen. 
And  shed  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
It  appears  of  little  vforth  in  itself,  but  v\-hen  joined 
with  other  virtues,  it  adds  a  ch'arm  to  life  and  spreads 
a  fragrance  around  its  wearer.  Cultivate  then,  with 
all  your  care,  this  sweet  Utile  plant,  and  you  will  find 
il  pievent  the  growth  of  all  poisonous  and  noxious 
weeds. 

Allow  me  also  to  drop  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  cid- 
tivation  as  connected  with  propagation,  as  that  most 
probably  will  be  your  employment  in  this  garden  soon- 
er or  later.  Should  you  have  the  rearing  of  young 
plants,  remember  that  they  are  frail  in  their  nature, 
and  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  every  blast,  and  will  de- 
mand all  your  care  and  attention.     Should  you  be 


your  fond  heart  will  bleed  with  tenderness,  aflectiun, 
and  sympaihy!  The  young  shoot  will  naturally  twine 
around  all  the  fibres  of  your  Irame.  Should  it  live 
and  thrive,  spare  no  pains  to  "train  it  up  in  the  way 
it  should  go."  Weed  il,  water  it,  prune  it;  it  will 
need  all  the  cultivator's  skill.  Without  this,  many 
weeds  and  baneful  plants  will  grow  up  with  it,  and 
blast  your  fcuidest  hopes.  Be  ever  mindful  that  this 
is  a  trust  lor  which  both  parties  are  accountable. 
Without  careful  caltivalioii,  what  can  you  expect  but 
the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  unruly  appetites,  which, 
in  time,  will  break  forth  in  all  manner  of  disgraceful 
irregularities?  What,  but  that  ANGER,  like  a 
prickly  thorn,  will  arm  the  temper  with  an  unlracla- 
blo  moroseness?  That  PEEVISHNESS,  like  a 
stinging  nettle,  will  render  ihe  conversation  irksome 
and  forbidding?  That  AVARICE,  like  some  choak- 
ing  weed,  will  teach  the  fingers  to  gripe,  and  the 
hands  to  oppress?  'J'hat  REVENGE,  likesome  poi- 
sonous plant,  replete  wiih  bunefnl  juices,  will  rankle 
in  the  breast,  and  meditate  mischief  to  its  neighbor? 
While  unbridled  LUSTS,  like  swarms  of  noisome 
insects,  taint  each  rising  thought,  and  render  "every 
imagination  of  the  heart  only  evil  continually?"  Such 
are  the  usual  products  of  unrestrained  nature!  Such 
the  furniture  of  the  uncultivated  mind? 

By  all  means,  then,  pay  due  attention  to  culture! 
By  suitable  discipline  clear  the  soil!  By  careful  in- 
struction implant  the  seeds  of  virtue!  By  skill  and 
vigilance  prune  the  unprofitable  and  over-luxuriant 
branches:  "direct  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot" — the 
wayward  passions  how  to  move.  The  matu.e  man 
will  then  become  the  chief  ornament  of  the  garden. 
Around  him  CHARITY  will  breathe  her  sweets,  and 
in  his  branches  HOPE  expand  her  blossoms.  In  him 
the  personal  virtues  will  display  their  graces,  and  the 
social  ones  their  fruit — the  sentiments  become  gener- 
ous, the  carriage  endearing,  the  life  useful,  and  the  end 
happy  and  peaceful.  T.  Briooeman. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
PORT  WINE. 

The  eulogists  of  pure  port  wine  may  be  a  little 
startled  at  the  following  official  statement  of  the  en- 
lire  amount  of  wine  exported  from  Oporto: 

In  IS  18,  the  Factory  wine  exported  from  Oporto 
amounted  to  112,843  pipes;  of  this  quantity  32,465 
were  consumed  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, leaving  J78  pipes  to  supply  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  pure  port  wine. 

In  1819,  (he  total  quantity  exported  was  19,502 
pipes,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  for  the  supply 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  1820,  the  quantity  exported  was  23,740  pipes; 
almost  the  whole  went  to  supply  Great  Britain. 

In  1821,24,041  pipes;  nearly  the  whole  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  1822,  27,758  pipes;  of  which  27,470  were  con- 
sumed by  the  English,  leaving  288  pipes  for  the  sup- 
ply of  all  other  nations. 

In  1823.  2.5,578  pipes  were  exported;  of  which 
23,i08  were  for  the  supply  of  England,  leaving  370 
for  other  nations. 

In  1824,  19,164  pipes  were  the  number  exported, 
the  same  proportion  being  consumed  by  Great  Britain. 

In  1825,40,524  pipes  exported,  of  which  40,277 
were  for  the  supply  of  Great  Britain,  and  247  for 
other  nations. 

In  18J6,  18,604  pipes  exported;  18,310  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remaining  314  to  other  countries. 


Port  Wine  of  the  Shops. — The  following  is 
staled  on  unquestionable  authority  to  be  the  composi- 
tion, detected  by  analysis,  of  a  bottle  of  the  ordinary 
port  wine  of  the  shops.  Spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces; 
cider,  fourteen  ounces;  sugar,  one  and  a  half  ounce; 
alum,  two  scruples;  tartaric  acid,  one  scruple;  strong 
decoction  of  logwood,  four  ounces. 
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Beeswax,  yellow,  IS  «  20.    Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .11 

o  13;    Upland,  .9J  a  .Hi;    Alabama,  .9J  n  .12.     Cotton 

Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  ■\3  a  .2\l;  Flax,  .13  a  .14^.    Flux, 

American,  1.  n.6.    Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 25  o ; 

rough,  14.25  a  14.50.     Flour,  N.York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.15; 
Canal,  6.00  0  6. 3T;  Bait.  How'd  st.  5.62  a  5.15;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a  6.50;  country,  5  50  a ;  Alesand'a, 

5.50  a  6. SI;  FredricUs'g,  5.50a ;    Peters'g,  new, 

5.50  a ;  Rye   flour, a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a ,  per  hhd.  11.00  a Grniii,  Wheat, 

north, a ;    Mr. a  1.16;  Rye,  North,  .83  a 

.85;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .13  a  .15;    Barley,  .—  a   — ; 
Oat3,  South  and  North,  .—  a  — ;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

i.OO  a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  9.50;  Provisions,  Beef, 

m£9S,  8.25  a  8.15;  prime,  5.25  a  5.15;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   12.50   n   13.50,  prime,  11.00  a 

11.25;  Lard,  1^.  a  .9. 


LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

Just  received  from  F.ngland  the  foUowinj  choi'-.e  as- 
sortment of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  Gooseberry 
Plants,  which  are  offered  to  the  public  with  confidence 
in  their  superior  quality,  their  genuineness,  and  fine 
condition.  They  will  be  packed  so  as  to  be  carried 
safely  any  distance;  but  those  that  have  to  go  far  would 
better  be  ordered  without  delay.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-seven  kinds: 

White  Frcit. — Capper's  Bonny  Lass,  Boardman's 
Smiling  Beauty,  Holden's  White"  Muslin,  Sampson's 
Queen  Ann,  Vates'  Thrasher,  Leigh's  Toper. 

Yellow  or  Amber.— Nelson's  Waves,  Hill's  Royal 
Sovereign,  Weedham's  Delight,  Large  Golden  Queen, 
Forbes'  Golden  Eagle,  Sandiford  British  Favorite. 

1{ed. — Walker's  Bank  of  England,  Kirsham's  Fair- 
maid,  Jolly  Minor,  Dean's  Glory  of  England,  Chad- 
wick's  Sportsman,  Boardman's  IJritish  Hero,  Board- 
man's  Prince  Regent,  Fletcher's  Crown  Regent,  Mill- 
ing's Crown  Bob,  Eckerly's  Jolly  Pilnter,  Bell's  Glori- 
ous, Bratherton's  Overall. 

Greem. — Hopley's  Shannon,  Parkinson's  Laurel. 
Allan's  Glory  of  Ratcliff. 

These  plants  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  sources  by  a  competent  person,  and  are  truly  fine. 

Prices. — Several  of  these  varieties  are  sold  from  the 
gardens  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  plant,  (they  are  all 
superior  kinds,)  but  1  olfer  them  as  follows: 

Purchasers  may  select  at  40  cents  each,  or  thirteen 
plants  for  §5.  When  the  selection  is  left  to  us  we  will 
send  three  plants  for  $1,  or  sixteen  for  $5.  The  num- 
ber of  each  kind  Is  very  limited. 


GRAPEVINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  the  following,  which  can  be  sent  safely  any  dis- 
tance: 

Rooted  Vines. 

Herbemont's  Madeira,  two  years  old,  33  cents  each, 
<J3.50  per  dozen,  or  $25  per  hundred. 

Isabella,  very  fine  roots,  two  years  old,  31^  cts.  each, 
or  J4.00  per  dozen. 

White  Scuppernong,  one  year  old,  25  cents  each,  or 
§2.50  per  dozen. 

Cuttings. 

Cunningham,  finest  native  grape,  both  for  wine  and 
table,  124  cents  each,  J1.25  per  dozen,  or  f8  per  hun- 
dred. 

Woodson,  very  fine  do.  do.  same  price. 

[For 'description  of  these,  see  American  Farmer, 
Vol.  xiv.  No.  33.] 

Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  fine,  same  price. 

Cuttings  of  the  Isabella,  Muscadel,  and  Golden  Chas- 
selas,  50  cents  per  dozen.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE  OR  SHEPHERDIA 
OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

When  our  friends  send  to  us  for  Gooseberry  Plants 
wa  can  very  conveniently  pack  with  them  one  or  more 
of  tliese  truly  splendid  trees,  which,  when  in  bearing, 
are  literally  loaded  with  delicious  red  berries,  resem- 
bling the  Antwerp  Currant,  and  set  as  thickly  on  every 
twig  as  kernels  of  corn  on  the  ear.     Price  $1  each. 


BAiiTixxoaz:  prices  cubhent. 


A  FINE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 
The  Subscriber  is  authorized  to  sell  a  fine  Jack  of  the 
breed  of  the  Knight  op  Malta  and  Royal  Gift,  about 
six  years  old;  a  very  powerful  animal,  a  sure  foal  get- 
ter, very  gentle  and  easily  managed.     Price  §200. 
Apply  to  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


REMOVAL. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE  have  removed  their  AGRI- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY  to  the  Corner  of  Pratt 
AND  Light  Streets,  head  of  the  Basin,  where  they 
oiler  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.  &c. 

Feb.  22. 


Baltimore  Market. — We  make  no  alteration  in  any 
article  of  produce,  there  being  no  change  whatever. 
There  are  very  few  sales  of  flour  from  stores,  and  the 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  remains  at  §5. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9. 00  a  15.00;  ySllow,  16  00  a  20. 00. —  Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia ,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.dO.  The  inspec- 
tions of    the   week   comprise  13hhds.Ohio. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family  ,$6.15  a  1.25;  super 

H-oward-street,  5.12.^  a  5.26;    city  mills,  6.00  a  ; 

city  mills  extraS.lhJ  a ; — Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60; — 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1. 00  0  1.03;    white  do  1.05  a  1.10; 

— Corn,  white,  55  0  5S,  yellow,  55  a  68; RvE,  10  a  — 

—Oats,  40  a   41.— Bf.ans,  16   n  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seed  8.00a Timotht, —    n Or- 

CHARP    Grass  2.00  o  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrasa 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  15  n  81i— Lucerne  —  o  31^  lb.— 
Barlet.-Fi.axseei  1.50  al.62-CoTTON,Va.I0  a  12-Lou. 
12a  t3-Alab.  lOa.lli— Tenn.  lOn.  12;N.Car.l0  a. 12; 
Upland  10a  12— Whiskev,  hhds.  1st  p.28J  n~;in  bbis. 

294  a  30 Wool,  If'«s/ifrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  3S;  half  do.  30  n  33;  quarterdo.  28  0  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  0  25;  three  quarters  do.  20a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;  quarterdo  16  a  IS; common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,ton  ,«200  a  215;  Country,  dew-rotted.  6 
a  1c.  lb.  walei -rotted.  1  a 8c. —Feathers, 31a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  00  0 ground,  1 .60  0   —     bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 2 8.0 On  30. 00; bar  Sus.perton, 
15.00  a  85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6. 25 — 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a4.60;  Hickory,5  50  a6.00;  Pine, 2.25. 


ANTWERP    RASPBERRY    AND  CURRANT 

BUSHES;— GENUINE. 
Just  received  a  few  plants  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry, best  kind,  at  26  cents  each,  or  §2.50  per  dozen. 
Common  kind  usually  known  by  this  name,  and  bearing 
fine  fruit,  124  cents  each,  §1.25  per  dozen,  or  §8  per 
hundred. 

Genuine  Antwerp  or  Large  Dutch  Currants,  25  cents 
each,  or  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 

CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 
I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  §1  per  bushel. 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 

SILKWORM  EGGS 
For  sale  at  the  American   Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  at  §1   per  thousand.     They  can  be  sent   safely 
by  mail  if  ordered  immediately,  before  the  weather  be- 
comes warm.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  offer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Altheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus,  Lilac,  Snow  berry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  while  flowering  Horsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  largo  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  while  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  PSar,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pr.itt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEFJDS,  &c. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  ofl'ers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVEU,  TI.MOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET.  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  WHITE  COJIN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION  SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a"  general  assortment  of  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  Feb.  15. 
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Editorial;  Persian  Tobacco,  Mexican  Tobacco,  &c. 
— London  Milk — Recipe  for  making  Sweet  Potato  Pud- 
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ficial Effects  of  Protecting  the  stems  of  Fruit  Tree? 
from  Frosts  in  Early  Spring— Ancient  Plants  found  with 
Egyptian  Mummies  in  Tombs — Ginger  for  Heaves  in 
HoVscs— To  Color  Black— E.\traets  from  Col.  J.  P. 
Hamilton's  Travels  in  Colombia — The  Matrimonial 
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Special  Agents  for  the  American    Farmer. 

The  fuUowing  persons  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agenls  for  the  Ameil- 
aii  Farmer  iu  Iheir  several  places  of  residence: 
Boston,  John  D.  Russell,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

Ncw-Yorl!,  J.  H.  Gourlie,  at  the  Post  Office. 

„,,,,..  C  D.  &  C.  Laiiilrelh,  85  Cttestnul  street. 

Pl„ladelph,a,  ^  g   j,^  Frevniulh,  Marble  Court. 

'  P.  Thompson. 

Coale  &  Co. 

Thomas  Coleman. 

Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

Wm.  .McKean. 

Elehbaum  &  Norvell 

Frederick  Staunton. 


Washington,  D.  C 
Pctcrsbnri^,  Va. 
Ralclgli,  N.  C. 
Camilcn,  S.  C. 
New  Orleant, 
Kaslirillc,  Ten. 
Nulc/icz,  Mis. 
Port  Gibson,  Mis. 
Sidem,  If.  J. 


jHo 
H.  H.  Ehvell.' 


.pes. 


al.dientforthe  Slate  ofMarylani,  T.  B.  Br- 


Agents  for  the  Far.mer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
plKincc  by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

(J^  Direction  of  Letters. — ,\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  8,  1833. 

Close  of  the  Kourteknth  Volume. — The  pre- 
sent number  completes  ihe  fourlecnll)  volume  of  llie 
Ametican  Farmer;  and  we  avail  of  the  occasion  to 
say  that  the  volume   nuiv  coinpletfil  contains  mote 
valuable  agricultural  matter   than  any  previous  one. 
Indeed  it  comprises  a  complete  code  of  agriculture, 
there  being  no  one  branch  that  is  not  treated  of  with 
method  and  care,  besides  numerous  minor  essays.  We 
would  particularly  designate  the  essays  of  Mr.  Her- 
bemont  on  the  culturo  of  grajies  and  making  wine;  of 
Mt.  Clay,  on  the  culture  of  hemp;  those  on  the  cul- 
ture and  curing  of  tobacco,  management  of  bees,  the 
treatises  on   transplanting  of  trees;  the  agricultural 
excursion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Agricultur- 
ist, &.C.  &c.     We  have  just  finished  a  careful  reading 
of  the  whole  volume,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
copious  index,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  mass 
of  valuable  matter  it  contains,  notwithstanding  the 
same  matter  had  previously  been  carefully  read  by  us, 
piecemeal.     Had  this  volume  been  presented  to  us  as 
a  book  for  our  inspection,  we  should  have  considered 
it  unrivalled  in  agricultural  literature.     True  it  does 
not  become  us  to  say  this  ol  our  own  labors,  but  on  air 
occasion  like  the  present,  it  may  be  allowable,  par- 
ticularly as  we  are  not  given  to  the  fashionable  habit 
of  depreciating  our  own  poor  labors  and  humbling  out 
pretensions  in  words,  lor  tlie  purpose  of  securing  pub- 
lic approbation  through  the  medium  of  aflected  mod- 
esty.    We  never  could  read  with  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  nauseating  disgust,  the  public  addresses 
of  some  of  our  public  characters,  in  which  their  main 
object  appears  to  be,  if  we  take  their  word  for  it,  to 
depict  their  utter  incapacity  for  the  station  which  they 
occupy.     Now  as  we  all  know  that  all  their  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that  very  ob- 
ject, it  is  clearly  apparent  that  their  humble  addresses 
are  replete  with  any  thing  but  sincerity,  much  less 
with  commendable  modesty,  for  he  must  be  the  very 
pink  of  modesty  that  would  attempt  to  palm  off  such 
eluff  upon  an  intelligent  public.     Therefore,  knowing 
we  have  tried  hard  to  do  well  for  our  employers,  the 
subscribers  to  the  American  Farmer,  and  believing 
we  have  succeeded,  we,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
have  the  best  right  to  set  forth  our  pretensions,  and 
claim  our  reward  in  public  approbation.     So  much  for 
the  past.     As  some  of  our  subscribers  will,  of  course, 
"cut  our  acijuamtance,"  after  receiving  this  number, 
we  take  the  present  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  for 
the  future  also.     Our  exertions  to  render  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  a  valuable  code  of  agriculture,  will  not 
be  relaxed;  but  on  the  contrary, considerably  increased, 
as  our  attention  is  now  more  exclusively  directed  to 
it.     Therefore,  those  who  intend  to  discontinue  their 
subscriptions,   may  console  themselves   with   the  re- 
flection that,  though  tkey  may  be  deprived  of  it,  others 
will  continue  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  labors 
ot  the  American  Farmer. 

The  publisher  requests  us  to  hint  very  modestly,  to 
those  who  continue  in  arrear  fur  subscriptions,  that 
"France  wants  money  and  must  have  it,"  as  was  said 
by  one  in  days  gone  by.  Now  we,  who  scarcely  ever 
think  of  the  dirty  dross  of  ihe  mine,  who  feed  on  the 
bread  of  imagination,  and  drink  of  the  de»v  drops  of 
vaporish  dreams,  are  very  much  astonished  to  hear 
that  onr  publisher  cannot  get  along  without  money; 
and  much  rnore  so  that  our  subscriber?,  who  partake 
of  our  ethereal  repast  with  us  occasionally,  should 
tliink  60  much  of  the  vile  dust  as  to  withhold  it  from 
him.  Lackaday,  we  should  be  all  anxiety  to  get  the 
cumbrous  trash  from  our  gossamer  pockets,  wheiein 
we  never  yet  could  endure  any  thing  but  emptiness! 
Give  the  publisher  his  money,  good  sirs,  and  get  rid 
of  the  troublesome  stuff,  we  beg  of  you;  for  never 
man  yet  felt  comforiable  under  a  pressure  of  money. 
^  A  copious  index,  and  a  title  page  to  the  volume 
will  accompany  the  next  number. 

No.  52. — Vol.  14. 


(From  the  Bellefonto  Putriot  and  rarmers'  Journal.) 
SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

TO  THE  KUrroR    OF   THE    "AMEllKAN  FARMER." 

Sir, —  It  is  doubtless  known  to  you,  that  the  article 
linseed  oil,  a  very  important  arlicle  of  consumption 
in  every  section  of  our  country,  has,  within  a  few 
years,  greatly  advanced  in  price,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
has  actually  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
I'roiii  England,  and  carried  far  into  the  interior. 

It  is  also  known  to  you,  sir,  that  an  oil  has  been 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  which,  to 
a  limited  extent,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  fur  lin- 
seed oil. 

The  object  of  the  writer  in  addressing  you,  is  to 
ask  you  to  communicate  through  the  medium  of  the 
American  Farmer,  replies  to  the  following  queries,  viz. 

1.  Has  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  sun- 
flower been  found  valuable  to  the  painter  and  other 
artists,  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil. 

2.  Is  the  expression  of  the  oil  effected  by  the  same 
machinery,  and  by  the  same  process  used  for  the  ex- 
pressing of  linseed  oil? 

3.  NVhat  is  the  average  quantity  of  seed  produced 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  what  the  quantity  of  oil 
yielded  by  the  bushel  of  seed? 

4.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  best  suited  for 
the  growth  of  the  sunflower,  and  what  the  mode  of 
culture? 

5.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
sunflower,  would  prove  profitable  to  the  agricultur- 
ist? 

By  replying  to  these  questions,  and  furnishing  such 
additional  information  on  this  subject  as  you  may 
think  proper,  you  would  confer  a  benefit  on 

The  Public. 
The  information  called  for  in  the  above  queries, 
has  repeatedly  been  laid  before  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  our  columns;  nevertheless  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recur  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  even 
at  the  hazard  of  incurring  censure  for  repetition.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  strange  incident  that  linseed  oil  is 
imported  from  the  very  country  to  which  we  export 
so  large  a  quantity  of  flaxseed.  Probably  this  may 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for 
the  fact,  that,  tliough  we  raise  more  cotton  than  any 
country  on  the  globe,  we  require  high  protective  du- 
ties to  prevent  our  importing  the  goods  made  from  it. 
It  is  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  foreign  countries  that 
enables  them  to  pay  the  expense  of  transporting  our 
raw  materials  and  to  sell  us  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles cheaper  than  we  can  make  them  ourselves. 

We  proceed  to  answer  the  queries  in  their  regular 
order,  without  repeating  them. 

1st.  Yes.  It  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  answer 
effectually  all  the  purposes  to  which  linseed  is  usual- 
ly applied.  In  paint  it  is  superior  to  linseed,  drying 
much  sooner  and  imparting  a  gloss  to  the  paint  not 
attainable  from  linseed. 

2nd.  T^he  expression  of  ihe  oil  is  eflTecled  by  the 
same  machinery,  and  the  same  process  used  for  ex- 
pressing linseed  oil;  but  the  seed  must  first  be  passed 
through  other  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  liulliiig  it. 
Charles  A.  Barnitz,  Esq.  of  York,  Pa.  invented  a 
machine  a  few  years  ago  for  hulling  the  seed,  and 
has  it  now  in  operation  at  his  oil  mill  in  Ihe  precincts 
of  that  village.  By  the  aid  of  that  machine  he  ob- 
tains double  the  quantity  of  oil  from  the  seed  and 
renders  it  of  a  quality  very  superior  to  that  formerly 
obtained  from  sunflower  seed.  A  complete  machine 
will  cost  about  three  hundred  dollars,  including  the 
patent  right.  Mr.  Barnitz  will  sell  rights,  and  give 
all  information  on  the  subject  to  those  who  address 
him  for  the  purpose. 

3d.  From  twenty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  seed 
may  be  produced  from  an  acre,  according  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  soil  —  the  average  on  good  ground  adapted 
to  corn  is  fifty  bushels.  A  bushel  of  the  seed  yields  one 
gallon  of  oil,  by  Mr.  Barnitz's  machinery  and  process, 
three  quarts  cold  pressed,  and  one  quart  hot  pressed. 


'Hh.  Good  corn  land  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  sunflower,  .'ind  in  proportion  toils  produce  of  corn 
will  be  its  yield  of  sunflower  seed.  'Ihe  mode  of 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  corn. 

.'>lh.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
sunflower  woulik  prove  |irofitable  to  the  agriculturist. 
An  acre  of  ground  will  yield  more  sunflower  seed 
than  corn  with  the  same  labor  and  expense;  a  bushel 
of  sunflower  seed  is  worth  more  than  a  bushel  of  corn. 
But,  (for  there  is  a  but  in  all  new  things,)  the  im- 
proved machinery  for  expressing  the  oil,  must  first  be 
erected  and  accessible  to  the  fanner,  lor  there  is  yet 
no  market  for  the  seed  in  Ihe  cities  as  there  is  for  corn 
and  flaxseed. 

We  beg  leave  to  slate  a  few  ir.ore  particulars,  not 
called  for  by  ihe  above  queries,  it  is  true,  but  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  still  further.  The 
oil  cake  is  an  excellent  article  of  horsofced,  and  for 
this  purpose  will  nearly  pay  the  expense  of  express- 
ing the  oil;  consequently  the  farmer  will  get  nearly 
a  gallon  of  oil  for  every  bushel  of  seed,  when  mills 
shall  be  erected  for  the  purpose;  but  if  he  erects  ma- 
chinery, and  crushes  his  own  seed,  the  oil  cake  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  labor  and  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  machinery;  he  will  then  of  course  have  a 
gallon  of  oil  for  every  bushel  of  seed.  Sunflower  oil, 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  linseed  oil  is  applied,  is 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  linseed — it  is  worth  at  least 
a  dollar  a  gallon.  But  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  applied 
to  other  purposes,  it  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
latter.  As  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  for  table  use,  it 
has  no  equal.  For  three  years  past  we  have  used  it 
on  our  (able  exclusively,  and  prefer  it  to  the  best  sweet 
oil.  It  is  also  equal  to  sweet  oil  for  all  medical 
purposes.  For  lamps  also  it  is  excellent;  fully  equal 
to  sperm  oil,  except  that  the  lamps  require  trimming 
more  frequently.  It  has  the  advantage,  as  lamp  oil, 
of  not  being  offensive,  no  disagreeable  odor  arising 
from  its  burning.  Therefore,  sunflower  oil  may  not 
only  be  substituted  for  linseed  oil,  but  for  sperm  and 
olive;  and  by  aid  of  the  proper  machinery,  it  can  be 
produced  for  half  the  cost  of  either. 


DEATH  OF  KICHARD  K.  MEADE,  ESQ. 

The  following  obituary  notice  will  be  read  with 
melancholy  interest  by  every  reader  of  the  American 
Farmer.  American  agriculturists  have  sustained  a 
loss  in  Ihe  death  of  Mr.  Meade  not  easily  supplied. 
Indeed  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  middle  and  west- 
ern states,  particularly,  has  lost  its  most  active  and 
most  successful  patron.  Individually,  we  have  lost  a 
warm  friend,  as  well  as  an  able  coadjutor  in  our  pro- 
fessional labors. 

Died,  at  Lucky-hit  Farm,  Frederick  County,  (Va.) 
on  Tuesday  the  26th  ult.  RICHARD  KIDDER 
MEADE,  in  the  50lh  year  of  his  age.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  our  friend  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  usual  health.  At  12  o'clock  he  repaired  to  the 
meeting-house,  at  the  White  Post,  and  with  a  fervor 
of  zeal  peculiar  to  himself,  was  prepared  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  temperance  socie- 
ty, which  he  himself  had  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  forming  a  few  months  previous,  and  to  the  success 
of  which  he  seemed  determined  to  devote  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  and  body.  The  society  being  organ- 
ized, the  President  read  pome  very  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate extracts  from  theaddresses  of  Judge  Cr.4NCH 
and  others,  selected  for  the  occasion  by  our  departed 
friend;  he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  containing  many 
valuable  resolutions,  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up, 
and  which  he  intended  to  offer  with  suitable  remarks; 
but,  appalling  to  relate!  when  his  brother.  Bishop 
Meade,  inquired  for  his  resolutions,  he  turned  upon 
him  a  countenance  and  features  shockingly  marred  bj 
paralysis.  Medical  aid  was  immediately  obtained, 
and  he  was  carried  home.  A  partial  paralysis  was 
then  succeeded  by  apoplexy,  and  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore 5  o'clock  he  expired. 
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AGRZCUIiTUBtE- 


(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 

The  Fibe-side  Reflections  of  a  Buckiingham 
Farmer — on  Agkicul*ure. 

Dtcember  10,  1832. 

Our  ancestors  eame  to  this  country,  to  acquire  good 
lands  and  realize  independent  fortunes — to  obtain  the 
first  object  was  easy,  but  the  attainment  of  the  second, 
required  acuvity  and  labor.  Extensive  and  unre- 
claimed forests,  a  virgin  soil  of  great  fertility  and  a 
congenial  climate,  admonished  our  forefathers,  that 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  would  be  profitable.  Land 
being  abundant  and  cheap,  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  an  enlightened  system  of  agriculture  would  pre- 
vail, and  but  little  elfurt  was  made  to  improve  or  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  clear  the  forests, 
make  tobacco,  so  long  as  the  land  would  produce  the 
article,  then  plant  coin,  plough  it  up  hill  and  down, 
and  in  a  few  ytars  convert  the  field  into  a  common, 
was,  in  short,  the  practice  of  our  ancestors.  When 
land  could,  as  then,  be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  they 
perhaps  did  not  act  very  unwisely.  Men  of  intelli- 
gence and  wealth  entrusted  the  management  of  their 
estates  to  overseers,  and  those  in  middle  life,  instead 
of  superintending  their  own  farms,  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  vanity,  and  they  too  employed  overseers. 
Thus  to  a  great  extent,  the  land  and  labor  of  the  coun- 
try, were  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  class, 
(1  do  not  mean  all,  as  theie  are  honorable  exceptions,) 
who  were  then,  and  are  now,  as  ignorant  and  self  con- 
ceited, as  they  are  avaricious  and  obstinate.  Each 
succeeding  generation,  unmindful  ol  the  fact,  that 
population  was  increasing,  and  that  land  would  neces- 
sarily appreciate  in  value,  reverencing  the  habits  and 
usages  of  the  previous  one,  pertinaciously  adhering  to 
the  same  system,  and  deriving  no  instruction  from  the 
improvements  of  other  countries,  or  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  past  times  has  persisted  in  this  plan  of  exter- 
minating the  forest  and  devastating  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  civilized  world.  Now  that  our  farms 
scathed  with  gulleys  and  studded  with  pine  thicliets 
and  presenting  other  indications  of  poverty,  our  citi- 
zens becoming diisalisfied  with  the  state,  because  they 
cannot  go  on  to  make  tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat,  as 
heretofore — are  lasting  evidences  of  the  impropriety 
of  our  management — the  almost  entire  change  in  the 
aspect  of  our  land  and  situation,  in  connection  with 
the  great  importance  of  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  our  agricultural  affairs,  calls  lor  mature 
reflection. — The  system,  that  at  onetime  might  have 
been  profitifble  and  called  for  by  the  situation  of  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  land  was  mostly  in  woods 
and  selling  for  a  mere  trifle,  may  be  ruinous  under  a 
different  state  of  circumstances.  Whether  our  situa- 
tion in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  tlie  objects 
to  which  our  attention  should  be  called,  are  not  mate- 
rially different  Irom  what  they  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered some  lime  bade,  I  shall  leave  to  others  more 
more  fully  to  discuss,  but  that  this  is  a  critical  and 
important  crisis  to  the  planters  and  farmers  generally, 
and  those  whose  interests  are  intimately  connected 
with,  and  must  pariicipate  in  their  good  or  bad  condi- 
tion, is  so  apparent,  that  I  think  few  will  be  disposed 
to  question  the  assertion,  much  less  to  attempt  its 
refutation. 

The  present  depressed  condition  of  the  state,  is  at- 
tributed to  a  variety  of  causes,  by  diff'erent  persons — 
one  will  charge  it  to  the  tarifi"— one  to  the  banks — 
another  to  the  want  of  roads  and  canals— a  fourth  to 
tobacco-making— and  a  fifih  to  slavery — but  very  few 
will  own,  (1  know  none  that  have,)  that  they  are  or 
have  been  amongst  the  many  causes,  or  even  connect- 
ed therewith.  It  is  almost  always  ascribed  to  some- 
thing, or  some  one  else.  That  all  these  causes  have 
had  more  or  less  effect,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  disprove, 
but  as  it  is  more  easy  generally,  to  give  a  theory  than 


to  prove  one  to  be  correct,  1  shall  content  myself,  by 
stating  my  views  on  the  subject;  which  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  to  attribute  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  grievances  and  misfortunes, 
to  our  own  bad  management  in  reference  to  agricultu- 
ral matters,  and  to  the  fact  that  men  of  talents  and 
wealth,  are,  and  have  been,  too  much  disposed  to  ex- 
change the  simplicity  and  "otium  cxtin  dlgniluW  of 
the  farmer,  for  the  intrigues  of  office,  and  the  alhire- 
menls  of  political  distinction;  as  well  as  to  the  cus- 
tom of  estimating  their  wealth  more  by  the  quantity 
of  land  and  number  of  slaves,  than  by  the  fertility  of 
the  one,  or  the  profitable  employment  of  the  other? 
We  all  know  that  the  lower  class  in  society,  ape  the 
higher — let  the  latter  be  negligent,  luxurious,  and 
reckless — giving  to  a  third  or  fourth  person  to  do, 
what  they  should  personally  attend  to— manifest  an 
aversion  to  engage,  actively,  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
leave  their  farms  and  domestic  concerns,  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  agents,  with  every  inducement  to  conduct 
business  entirely  with  a  view  to  present  profit,  regard- 
less of  future  consequences — and  it  would  require  no 
great  length  of  time  for  the  same  spirit  to  pervade 
society  generally — and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  same  state  of  things  would  be  induced,  as  we  have 
at  present.  But  suppose  a  different  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  better  informed  and  more  wealthy  people, 
and  that  they  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  idle 
spectators,  on  the  one  hand,  or  aspiring  politicians  on 
the  other.  (I  mean  in  the  general) — and,  that  they 
had  acted  the  part  of  good  stewards  over  the  common- 
wealth, and  have  taken  as  much  interest  in  teaching 
by  example  in  the  field,  and  with  the  ploughshare,  as 
on  the  floor  of  legislation.  Would  it  be  an  over- 
strained deduction,  to  infer  in  that  case,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  state,  would  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  it 
is.  at  this  lime — Probably  with  a  high  degree  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  we  would  have  been  enabled  to 
have  retained  our  population,  increased  our  wealth 
and  standing  in  the  union,  and  by  our  thrifty  condition 
attracting  talents  from  one  quarter  and  wealth  from 
another,  Virginia  might  have  been  spared  the  reflec- 
tion, much  less  the  mortification,  of  being  jeered  about 
her  declension  from  the  high  stand,  she  once  occupied 
in  this  republic.  Of  one  fact  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  with  all  the  advantages  in  the  world,  we 
need  never  calculate  on  succeeding  well,  without  good 
management,  economy  and  personal  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  this  is  equally  as  true  when  applied  to  farm- 
ing, as  to  other  concerns  of  life — but  with  these  latter 
requisites  in  conjunction  with  our  other  advantages, 
we  can  achieve  wonders  and  combat  successfully,  a 
host  of  opposing  elements.  I  know  some  farmers, 
who  go  to  the  bank  for  money — some  who  supply  their 
families  in  foreign  goods — others  far  removed  from 
improved  roads  and  canals  — and  others  who  own  many 
slaves  and  make  tobacco — all  have  been  and  are  im- 
proving their  estates,  and  accumulating  wealth  by 
judicious  management  and  wise  economy,  as  fast  as 
most  prudent  men  need  wish,  notwithstanding  all 
these  drawbacks. 

In  giving  my  views,  however,  I  do  not  intend  to 
assume,  that  the  opinions  of  others  are  wrong,  and  my 
own  only,  true— it  is  enough  for  me,  to  indulge  in  a 
little  speculation,  ending  in  the  conviction,  that  whe- 
ther the  disease  lias  been  ascribed  to  the  proper  causes 
or  not,  that  one  fact  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  our 
country  is  far  from  being  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
With  this  conviction,  1  am  not  very  solicitous  to  know 
the  causes,  which  produced  this  decliue — while  the 
evil  is  apparent  and  demands  a  prompt  and  efficient 
remedy.  Individuals  can,  by  a  combination  of  efforts 
applied  to  different  pursuits,  all  more  or  less  converg- 
ing to  one  grand  object,  do  much  towards  relieving 
the  state  from  its  difficulties.  That  system  which, 
in  adding  to  individual  wealth  and  happiness,  will 
equally  jiromote  national  prosperitj',  without  legisla- 
tive interference,  eminently  deserves  a  thorough  con- 
sideration— and  the  more  especially  when  the  fact  is 
so  notorious,  that  the  people  prefer  a  plaia  aad  cheap 


government,  and  one   that  will  interfere  as  little  as 
possible,  in  the  control  and  regulation  of  their  labor. 

An  observing  eye,  in  glancing  over  the  state,  though 
it  may  see  much  to  criticise  and  to  deplore — yet  must 
perceive,  that  in  our  agricultural  operations,  a  revo- 
liition  has  commenced  and  is  progressing,  which  if 
vigorously  priosecuted  for  a  few  years,  will  materially 
improve  its  appearance.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
may  we  not  expect,  that  with  the  aid  of  our  talented 
men,  a  judicious  development  of  our  physical  advan- 
tages, and  a  proper  application  of  our  domestic  ener- 
gies, we  would  be  able  yet,  to  obtain  that  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  in  an  agricullural  point  of  view, 
to  which  our  climate  and  soil  entitle  us.  A  great 
poet  remarks,  that  "there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,  when  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune," and  now,  that  the  current  is  changing,  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped,  that  Virginians  generally,  would 
redouble  their  elforls,  and  by  their  conduct  proclaim, 
that  if  the  "  Old  Dominion"  does  not  overcome  her 
embarrassments  and  stand  "first  amongst  the  fore- 
most," that  she  shall  go  down,  with  colors  nailed  to 
the  mast.  Let  us  only  come  to  the  determination, 
and  by  our  acts  evince  our  desire  to  carry  on  an  agri- 
cullural reform.  Let  us,  by  holding  out  inducements, 
endeavor  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  subject.  Let 
the  farmers  convince  their  sons,  that  honor  and  wealth 
can  be  as  successfully  obtained  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
as  in  either  of  the  learned  professions.  Let  the  farm- 
ers read  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  limes — let  them  have  their  clubs  or 
societies  and  agricultural  papers,  and  who  would  be 
so  sceptical,  as  not  to  be  convinced  with  all  these  as- 
surances, that  our  march  would  be  onward? 

As  I  have  indulged  in  the  flattering  assertion,  that 
a  change  in  our  farming  business,  is  taking  place  for 
the  better,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  some  of  the  evi- 
dences upon  which  I  ground  my  belief — several  of 
which  I  will  now  briefly  mention: — A  planter  and 
farmer  in  our  vicinity  who  conducts  busine.^s  on  a  very 
large  scale,  is  now  setting  us  in  the  management  of 
his  farms,  a  useful  and  valuable  example,  and  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  highly  profitable,  while  it 
gives  full  scope  to  an  industry  and  sagacity,  of  which 
but  few  can  boast.  Strangers  would  be  astonished  at 
his  rapid  progress  annually,  in  improving  his  farms, 
by  manurii  g  largely,  cloveringand  plastering,  in  con- 
nection with  skilful  management,  while  at  the  same 
time,  very  large  crops  are  made. 

He  has  given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fact, 
that  an  extensive  arid  judicious  system  of  improve- 
ment, is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  great  annual 
profits;  and  that  the  expense  and  labor  of  improving, 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  additional  productiveness  and 
increased  value  of  the  land.  Another  neighbor  is 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  and  capital,  to  raising 
the  most  improved  breeds  of  cow'S  and  sheep— and  I 
dare  say,  that  no  one  who  has  seen  his  stuck  can  think 
them  unworthy  of  the  attention  either  of  the  proprie- 
tor, or  of  the  public.  The  introduction  of  such  ani- 
mals will  be  highly  advantageous  to  our  section  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  enter- 
prise of  the  intelligent  and  worthy  gentleman,  under 
whose  auspices  they  were  introduced.  A  third  gen- 
tleman has  been  for  several  years  past,  enjoying  all  of 
the  luxuries,  which  a  spacious  garden,  containing  a 
very  great  number  and  variety  of  the  most  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables,  selected  from  all  quarters  of  the 
union,  can  aft'ord.  It  is  true,  his  garden  could  not  be 
compared  either  with  a  green-house  establishment, 
exhibiting  splendid  trifles,  and  foreign  plants  of  every 
latitude,  fantastically  arranged  to  please  the  eye  oi 
regale  the  senses,  or  with  Prince's  noted  collection, 
but  it  is  such  an  establishment  as  would  be  a  valuable 
appendage  to  any  farm,  indicating  at  the  same  time 
the  good  sense  and  taste  of  the  proprietor.  Such  per- 
sons as  those  above  alluded  to,  combine  the  "utile  et 
dulce,"  or  to  give  it  a  farmer's  version,  they  can  tcorh 
and  talk  too.  They  have  done,  and  will  do  more  to- 
wards advancing  our  permanent  interests,  than  asmsfl 
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hostol  pseiulo  politicians;  ami  llie  public  countenanci' 
should  iiiakf  ii  nianil'esl.  lliat  sucli  eviJences  of  gouil 
management  and  laudable  enterprise,  though  tliey 
may  not  elicit  songs  of  praise,  yet  thai  they  are  viewed 
Willi  great  satisfaction. 

I  have  heard  many  very  good  planters  say,  they 
had  rather  improve  a  piece  of  tolerable  land,  than 
clear  the  same  quantity  even  for  tobacco.  Isow  litis, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  thought  rather  sin 
gular,  but  it  t^eems  we  are  now  finding  out,  that  it 
costs  about  the  same  labor  to  make  good  land  first  rate, 
that  it  does  to  clear  and  piepare  the  like  quantiiy  for 
cultivation.  'I'his  I  consider  a  great  point  gained. 
Our  cultivation  is  belter  than  when  1  could  first  re- 
collect— we  have  less  surface  work,  less  ploughing  up 
and  down  hills — but  we  are  deficient  in  many  things 
yet— that  is  about  the  depth  of  turning  lands — the 
propriety  of  breaking  all  lands  deep — ihe  adv.nnlages 
of  coulters,  and  the  best  lime  and  method  of  prepar- 
ing lands  for  different  crops — also,  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  judicious  method  of  makinj;;  manure — wlielh- 
er  it  would  not  answer  as  well  to  use  most  arlicles  as 
manures  previous  to  their  undergoing  partial  decom- 
position in  the  (arm  pens,  and  whethera  top  dressing, 
or  the  usual  way  of  using  njanurcs,  is  most  adian- 
tageous?  The  plan  of  having  farms  divided  into 
from  4  to  5  fields,  and  a  more  frequent  rotation  of 
crops,  seems  to  be  more  generally  pursued.  A  rota- 
tion of  crops,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  with  greater  profit,  than 
most  persons  are  willing  to  believe.  JMany  instances 
liave  been  recorded,  of  fields  being  cultivated  in  vari- 
ous crops  in  quick  succession,  and  of  their  rapidly  im- 
proving. Our  farmers  would  do  well  to  investigate 
this  subject.  Probably  olmost  as  much  depends  on  a 
quick  and  varied  succession  of  crops,  as  on  skilful 
cultivation  or  manuring.  To  ascertain  in  our  climate 
ard  soil,  what  crops  succeed  best  after  each  other,  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  we  have  all  seen  more  or 
less  of  its  efl'ect,  and  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  some  crops  would  be  to  iheir  successors 
almost  as  a  coat  of  manure,  by  the  superior  condition 
in  which  they  leave  the  ground  fijr  their  propagation. 
The  propriety  of  cultivating  less  land,  and  of  having 
that  good,  is,  I  think,  daily  gaining  ground,  and  in 
fact  most  of  us  appear  for  a  long  time,  to  have  thought, 
that  to  make  crops,  a  great  deal  of  land  must  be  cul- 
tivated, even  if  it  was  rich,  but  if  poor,  then  an  enor- 
mous quantity.  We  seemed  to  liave  lost  sight  of  our 
reason,  and  to  look  only  at  the  land  and  the  crop  we 
wished  to  get,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
labor  and  the  best  plan  of  applying  that  to  produce 
what  we  wanted.  Most  persons  are  willing  toadrait, 
that  a  small  crop  well  worked,  is  better  than  a  large 
one  half  worked,  or  that  on«  acre  of  rich  land  will 
produce  a.s  much  as  two  of  common.  Now  would  it 
not  be  best  in  good  land  to  lessen  the  crop,  and  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  labor  which  would  be  used  in  the  culti- 
vation of  two  acres  of  poor  land,  and  make  one  rich, 
and  then  get  the  crop?  Suppose,  for  example,  you 
lake  fields  instead  of  acres — say  a  farm  with  4  fields, 
subdivided  into  8 — say  you  improve  one  of  these  small 
fields  every  year,  in  8  years  your  farm  would  be  rich — 
then  you  could  go  on  to  double  and  treble  what  you 
formerly  made. 

It  is  true,  in  the  commencement,  these  things  will 
be  on  a  small  scale,  but  every  year  they  are  gainino-, 
and  this  annual  addition  will  increase  so  rapidly,  that 
before  many  years  have  past  by,  a  person's  means  of 
improving  will,  comparatively  speaking,  be  almost 
without  limit.  We  all  remember  a  sum  in  arithme- 
tic, aboat  a  smith's  undertaking  to  shoe  a  horse,  for 
the  first  nail,  a  certain  price  was  to  be  given,  and  fur 
every  other  nail,  the  price  was  to  be  doubled,  and  the 
prodigious  sum  it  amounted  to.  Apply  this  to  a  judi 
cious  method  of  improvement,  and  1  dare  say,  it  wil 
not  be  very  deceptive; — if  the  result  would  not  be  so 
great,  it  would  at  least  be  most  astonishing.  The 
great  barrier,  which  prevents  most  persons  from  readi- 
ly giving  into  this  plan,  is  their  not  having  matters 


so  arranged,  as  lo  be  able,  with  tolerable  convenience, 
to  make  a  commencement.  This  il  is  true,  will  at 
first  requite  some  additional  labor,  and  a  little  extra 
expense — but  is  it  not  most  wise  at  this  particular 
juncture,  in  the  management  of  our  afl'airs,  lo  take  a 
prospective  view  and  conduct  them  accordingly,  and 
lay  aside  for  a  season  our  great  eagerness  for  jiresent 
profits — the  more  especially  as  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  our  ideas  about  pre.'-ent  profits  are  not  based 
more  in  imagination,  originating  from  tlio  distorted 
medium  through  which  we  view  the  improving  sys- 
tem, than  upon  the  facts  which  soine  farmers  are  il- 
lustrating, or  the  logical  deductions  of  distinguished 
agiiculturisls?  Would  not  some  of  our  fanners,  who 
have  many  laborers,  and  a  largequantity  of  poor  land, 
do  belter  to  subtract  a  part  of  the  former  from  their 
usual  plantation  employments,  and  have  them  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  farms?  That  some  capital 
at  all  times  can  be  profitably  employed  in  improvinu-, 
but  few  will  dispute,  and  we  all  know  that  a  great 
deal  of  labor  is  yearly  expended  without  any  lliincr 
like  an  adequate  profit,  on  account  of  our  lands  beino- 
poor — and  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  labor  is  as 
cheap  here,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  most  of  the  states — 
and  it  is  also  equally  as  plain,  that  if  our  lands  were 
rich  and  produclive,  that  this  state  would  be  the  first 
choice  of  most  persons,  much  less  Virginians — and 
that  our  lands  would  sell  as  high  as  any  in  llie  union. 

Now  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  does  it  not  ap- 
pear as  clear  as  midday,  that  this  is  the  must  suitable 
lime  to  alter  our  operations — and  that  improvements 
can  be  made  here  at  as  little  cost,  and  with  as  much 
expectation  of  profit,  as  any  where  in  the  union?  Is 
it  nut  as  praiseworthy  and  as  profitable  toconverl  bar- 
ren wastes  into  verdant  fields,  as  to  fell  the  lofty  forest, 
and  to  expose  its  virgin  soil  to  rnde  cultivation  for  a 
few  years — then  lo  neglect,  and  finally  to  ruin?  That 
man  is  considered  more  deserving,  who  makes  a  for- 
tune, than  he  who  squanders  one—  if  this  is  true  in 
money  matters,  it  is  much  more  so  when  applied  to 
agriculture.  A  man  who  enriches  sterile  fields,  and 
causes  them  to  yield  abundant  crops,  in  doincr  so,  adds 
materially  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth — more,  in 
my  opinion,  than  one  who  hoards  up  money — but  the 
one  who  ruins  a  piece  of  land,  does  a  public  injury, 
and  is  much  more  lo  be  reprehended,  than  the  spend- 
thrift who  spends  his  fortune — because  in  the  latter 
case,  the  money  only  changes  hands,  whereas  in  the 
former,  the  soil  passes  away,  and  no  one  is  benefited 
by  the  change. 

Agriculture  can  be  made  to  flourish  either  by  di- 
rectly aiding  and  patronizing  il—  (and  as  a  conse- 
quence, manufactures,  commerce,  &,c.  would  follow 
in  its  wake)  or  indirectly  by  making  internal  com- 
municaliuns,  building  up  cities  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  But  does  it  not  appear  most  reason- 
able to  have  the  materials  in  possession,  or  in  other 
words  to  have  produced  the  crops,  before  we  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  be  sent  to  market  on  such 
and  such  rail-road  or  canal— or  go  to  subsist  this  or 
that  manufacturing  community  or  commercial  city? 
The  other  has  the  semblance  at  least  of  accomplish- 
ing the  thing  backwards,  and  this  is  plain,  because 
agriculture  is  usually  considered  the  great  pivot,  upon 
which  commerce  and  manufactures  teem,  and  with- 
out it,  they  could  not  exist  but  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, inasmuch  as  their  other  resources  are  only 
secondary — therefore  it  being  the  most  important, 
ought  to  be  the  first  subject  to  call  our  atlentioo. 
But  circumstanced  as  we  are,  it  may  be  best,  all  things 
considered,  to  effect  the  object  by  combining  the  in- 
direct with  the  direct  means — in  that  event,  we  could 
certainly  calculate  on  accomplishing  our  views,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  shortest  period.  It  can  be  aided  di- 
rectly, by  getting  up  societies  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  I  think  would  be  a  very  efficient  mode,  and  be 
more  particularly  as  it  is  the  order  of  the  day  to  do 
most  things  either  by  societies,  or  conventions.  It 
could  be  aided  most  powerfully  by  our  intelligent  and 
wealthy  men — let  them  study  the  subject,  as  it  is 


practised  to  the  north,  and  in  Europe,  and  by  skillful 
men  of  this  state — let  ihem  make  experiments,  in- 
troduce the  different  improvements  in  utensils,  culti- 
vation, seed,  slock,  &,c.  and  last, though  not  least,  let 
them  inform  the  public  of  the  results  of  experiments 
—  of  the  various  articles  inlroduced  into  the  state- 
are  of  all  the  new  lights  which  time,  practice,  and 
information,  under  the  guidance  of  strong  heads  and 
penetrating  judgments,  may  develope. 

A  planter  inspection  has  been  essayed  by  our  legis- 
lature, but  unfortunately  did  not  succeed.  If  tho 
legislature  could  be  convinced  of  the  amount  the  far- 
mers lose  on  lliat  account,  and  of  the  great  necessity 
of  doing  every  thing  in  its  power  to  fjsten  a  spirit  of 
improvement,  as  well  as  of  availing  itself  of  every 
opportunity  of  strengthening  public  confidence  both 
in  the  means  used  and  the  end  thereby  to  be  obtained 
— it  could  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  inspections 
would  be  provided.  Any  of  onr  practical  and  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  would  confer  a  favor  on  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  farming  community,  by  taking 
up  the  subject — stating  Us  effect,  and  importance, 
and  urging  the  leg'slature  to  give  it  a  more  mature 
consideration. 

In  concluding  these  reflections,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  have  not  the  vanity  lo  believe,  that  ihey  will 
have  much,  if  any  effect,  upon  the  minds  of  others; 
great  would  be  my  gratification,  if  any  thing  1  have 
said,  should  induce  older  and  abler  men,  to  attempt 
the  reformation  of  those  abuses  in  our  system  of  agri- 
culture, which  talent,  energy,  and  perseverance  com- 
bined, will  infallibly  accomplish.  Let  our  intelligent 
and  distinguished  citizens,  light  the  torch  and  lead 
the  way,  and  who  will  doubt  the  issue — who  will 
doubt  but  that  ihe  substantial  yeomanry  of  our  state 
will  follow?  Let  them  by  precept  and  example,  give 
a  tone  to  public  opinion,  awaken  the  attention  and 
call  into  exercise,  the  dormant  powers  of  a  people 
who  possess  the  elements  requisite  to  constitute  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  commonwealth.  Let  them 
endeavor  to  rescue  an  agricultural  life  from  the  odium 
which  tavern  politicians  and  "small-beer"  lawyers 
have  long  been  casting  upon  it,  and  convince  younw 
Virginians,  that  agricultural  pursuits  are  conductive 
to  health  and  virtue,  and  are  not  irreconcileable  with 
e.vpansion  of  mind,  liberality  of  sentiment  or  devoted 
patriotism.  E.  W.  H. 

(From  the  Nev^  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  CORN. 

We  are  happy  in  the  reception  of  the  following 
valuable  communication.  As  it  relates  to  improve- 
ments in  cultivating  one  of  the  most  useful  products 
which  ever  rewarded  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
husbandman,  we  hope  that  the  example  of  our  cor- 
respondent will  induce  other  practical  and  intelligent 
cultivators  to  state  their  methods  of  obtaining  crops 
of  the  "prince  of  vegetables,"  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  improved  husbandry. 

Me.  EorTOR:  Princeton,  J^.  J.  Jan.  28,  1833. 

The  idea  has  often  occurred  to  me,  while  perusing 
your  valuable  paper,  that  farmers  might  be  mutually 
benefited  by  making  public  through  its  columns  their 
mode  of  cultivating  the  various  crops  which  they 
grow  upon  their  farms.  Under  that  impression  I 
have  taken  up  my  pen  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
an  evening  in  giving  you  my  views  and  practice  in 
cultivating  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  Our  soil,  princi- 
pally a  sandy  loam,  in  some  places  inclining  a  little 
to  gravel  with  a  clay  subsoil,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  that  plant,  and  we  consider  it  the  most 
profitable  crop  we  cultivate.  In  the  first  place  we 
prefer  a  stiff  herds-grass  sward,  (by  you  called  red- 
top,  or  herd-grass,)  and  clover;  and  experience  has 
taught  us  that  a  field  which  has  been  pastured  for 
two  or  three  years  is  much  more  certain  of  producing 
a  good  crop  of  corii  than  one  of  the  same  qualtity 
I  which  has  been  kept  up  and  mowed  for  hay  the  sanaa 
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leno-th  of  lime,  that  it  is  so   with  us  does  not  admit 


When   the  ears  are  beginning  to  set  I  commence  and  about  a  line  in  lieigbt.     It  appeared  to  be  busily 

of'a'doubt".  ""Wesuppose  it  is  owing  in  part  to  there  I  ploughing  for  the  last  time,  throwing  the   furrows  to  employed  in  gnawing  its  way  into  the  husk  or  chaflf 

beino- fewer  insects  in  the  pasture-land, — the  droppings  I  the  corn  and   leaving  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  one  of  the  smut  grains;  in  a  few  moments  it  per- 

of  the  caltle  adding  more  recent  animal  manure  to  I  well  ploughed  out;   by  this  system  you  will  perceive  forated  the  chafl',  and  began  to  feed  greedily  on  the 


the  soil,  and  some  suppose  thai  the  soil  having  been 
rendered  more  compact  by  the  cattle  trampling  on  it 
for  two  or  three  successive  years  facilitates  the  growth 
of  the  young  plant  by  enabling  it  lo  push  forth  its 
roots  more  readily,  as  a  certain  degree  of  compact- 
ness in  the  soil  appears  to  be  necessary  to  enable  a 
young  plant  to  send  forth  its  roots  with  facility. 
After  trying  various  modes  of  preiiaring  my  land  and 
lending  the  crop,  I  have  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  adopted  the  lullowing,  which  appears  lo  me  to 
be  the  best  1  have  yet  practised. 

I  plough   my  land  in  the  spring  as  early  as  conve- 
nient regulating   the  depth  by  the  depth  of  the  soil, 
after  ploughing  put  on  a  roller  drawn  by  one  yoke  of 
oxen  and  roll   lengthwise  the  furrow,  after  rolling, 
harrow  twice  along  the  furrow,  with  a  heavy  harrow 
six  feet  wide  with  iron  teeth  well  sharpened,  drawn 
by   two  able    horses.     Then    take  a  small   plough, 
.<irawn  either  by  one  or  two  horses  and  form  the  field 
in  ridues  by  throwing  two  furrov.-s  together  4i  feet 
■distant  from  each  other  across  the  original  furrows, 
being  careful  the  plough  dues  not  reach  the  sward  to 
turn  it   up;    this  cannot  be  well  done   without  the 
ground  has  been  previously  rolkd.     1  then  furrow 
crosswise  the  ridges  last  formed,  with  a  sled   made 
for  the  purpose  of  two  inch  plank  with  three  runners, 
each  runner  having  a  hole  an^  inch  in  diameter  bored 
in  the  bottom  about  equidistant   from  either  end,  and 
a  peg  of  good   hard  wood  driven  therein  to  extend 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  runner,  the 
part  extending  below  the  runner  lo  be  twice  the 
■diameter  of  that  inserted  in  it.     With  this  machine, 
■with  a  tongue  or  pole  firmly  attached   to  the  middle 
runner,  one  man  with  two  horses  can  with  ease  fur- 
row more  than  twenty  acres  per  day; — as  he  makes 
three  furrows  at  once  he  must,  consequently,  furrow 
as  fast  as  three  men  with  ploughs,  and  it  leaves  the 
furrow  in  a  fine  state  to  drop  the  corn  on,  the  grain 
not  being  so  liable  to  scatter  and  roll  as  when  dropped 
on  the  hard  furrow  made  by  a  plough.     The  ground 
is  then  prepared  fur  planting  squares  4i  feet  by  4  ft. 
and  at  this  di-tance  we  put  four  grains  or  kernels  in 
each  hill.     We  find  a  small  quantity  of  ashes  on  or 
in  the  hill  of  considerable  advantage;  it  causes  the 
young  plant  to  come  up  strong  and  vigorous.     When 
the  corn  has  been  up  a  few  days,  we  put  a  small 
quantity  of  plaster  to  each  hill,  and  commence  har- 
rowing with  a  small  harrow  34  feet  wide,  drawn  by 
one  hor^e,  twice  through  each  row  one   vvay,  which 
prepares  the  ground  handsomely  for  ploughing,  and 
by  which  a  careful  hand  can  loosen  the  soil  close  to 
each   hill.     In  a  very  few  days  after  the  harrowing 
is  completed  we  commence  ploughing  by  throwing  a 
furrow  from  each  row,  ploughing  as  close  to  the  corn 
as  can  be  done  without  covering  it  up,  leaving  the 
middle  or  spaces  between  the  furrows  in  that  direc- 
tion untouched,  we  then  commence  ploughing  cross- 
wise throwing  the  furrow  to  the  corn  unless  it  should 
be  quite  grassy,  when  we  throw  it  from  the  corn  as 
before,  and  in  either  case  plough  the  middle  or  spaces 
left  between  the  rows  in  the  direction  last  ploughed 
out  immediately,  throwing  half  to  each  row.     After 
laying  in   this  state  some  days,  we  put  on  the  small 
harrows  again  and  harrow  twice  through  each  row, 
■or  rather  space  between  the  rows  one   vvay — in  this 
gtale  it  may  be  left  for  some  days  untouched,  unless 
there  should  be  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  in   which  case 
experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  of  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  corn   to  stir  the  ground   again   with  the 
harrow,  that  a  free  communication   may  be  kept  up 
between  the  S(jil  and  the  atmosphere.     As  it  is  all 
important  to  the  health  of  an  individual   that  the 
pores  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  open,  so  it  appears 
to  me  with  the  soil,  that  the  slight  crust  formed  upon 
its  surface  after  a  rain,  should  be  again   broken  with 
the  harrovT  or  some  other  implement. 


the  hoe   is  in  a  great   measure  dispensed  with,  and  1  I  smut   grain   within.     My   curiosity  was  e.xcited   by 
can  assure  you  I  can  keep  my  field  as  clean  without    seeing  that  little  insect  feasting,  with  much  apparent 


it  as  you  would  wish  to  keep  your  garden,  unless  the 
spring  should  be  very  wet  and  warm  when  we  occa- 
sionally find  it  necessary  to  use  the  hoe.  One  man 
and  a  horse  will  plough  around  (as  we  call  it)  five 
acres  of  corn  in  a  day,  or  complete,  by  ploughing  the 
middle  out,  24  acres.  If  there  should  be  a  consider- 
able fall  of  rain  or  heavy  showers  soon  after  the  last 
ploughing,  1  almost  invariably  put  on  my  small  har- 
rows again,  unless  the  crop  should  be  too  forward, 
but  at  the  last  harrowing  we  raise  the  corner  teeth  of 
the  harrow  (which  is  of  a  triangular  form)  so  that 
near  the  hills  they  merely  break  the  surface.  When 
the  corn  is  nearly  ripe  and,  if  possible,  before  it  is 
killed  by  the  frost,  we  cut  it  up  by  the  ground  and 
set  it  in  stalks  to  be  husked  at  leisure,  the  stacks  are 
hauled  and  stacked  at  the  barn-yard  to  be  food  througit 
the  winter  months. 

I  have  said  notliing  on  the  subject  of  applying 
manure  to  the  crop,  having  already  extended  this 
communication  to  a  much  greater  lenglli  than  I  in- 
tended when  I  commenced,  and  1  fear  it  will  occupy 
more  space  in  your  columns  than  it  merits,  but  I 
leave  it  with  you  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  pan 
thereof  that  you  may  consider  calculated  to  promote 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  A.  C. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 
On  the  Smdt  in  Wheat;  and  the  Cause  of  tT. 
MJressed  lo  Practical  Farmers. 
I  have  read  many  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  smut 
in  wheat,  and  almost  every  writer  has  invented  a  new 
hypothesis  as  to  the  cause  o(  it.     In  the  refinement 
of  their  theories,  (like   philosophers   in    most   other 
speculations,)  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  "'over- 
stepped the  modesty  of  nature,"  in  their  vague  con- 
jectures about  "invisibleinsects,''  •'vitiating principles 
in  the  air,"  "diseases  arising  from  unseasonable  cold 
and  wet,"  and  that  "snmt  is  nf  an  animal  nature," 
&c.  Sec.     None  of  these  theories  or  conjectures  were 
satisfactory  to  my  mind.     But  as  I  had  not  sufficient 
information  to  enable  me  to  controvert  them,  or  even 
with  any  propriety,  to  question  them,  until  very  re- 
cently, I  have  remained  silent,  hoping  that  some  one 
more  capable  than  myself,  would  undertake  a  series 
of  observations  and  experiments,  which  might  result 
in  a  discovery  of  the  true  cause.     Not  being  aware 
that  any  one  has  done  so,  and  believing  that  some 
facts  in  my  possession  relating  to  this  evil,  may  be  of 
service  to  intelligent  farmers,  (by  drawing  their  at- 
tention to  it  if  ia  no  other  respect,)  I  will  proceed  to 
slate  Ihem.     It  is,  perhaps,  proper  here  to  premise, 
that  for  several  years  previous  to   1830,  my  wheat 
crop  had  been  considerably  affected  by  smut;  but  by 
letting  it  remain  in  the  field,  uncut,  until  it  was  tho- 
roughly, or  dead  ripe,  the  smut  grains  became  so  per- 
fectly dry,  that  when   the  crop  was  threshed,  they 
were  very  nearly  all  broken.     The  dust  was  cleaned 
out  by  the  fanning  mill,  leaving  the  wheat  entirely 
free  from  the  smut  usually   found  sticking  lo  the 
downy  end  of  the  grain.    In   the  summer  of  1830, 
finding  that  my  wheat   had   an  unusual  quantity  of 
smut  in   it,  determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  it.     I  commenced  my  operations  by  pulling 
up  the  stools  of  the  smut  wheat  and  examining  the 
roots,  ill  all  cases  (and  I  examined  a  very  great  num- 
ber)  I  found  the  roots  moldy  and  rotten,  the   outer 
covering  or  bark  had  evidently  been  eaten  off  by  some 
worm  or  insect;  but  of  what  kind,  I  was   unable   lo 
ascertain.     After  several  days  of  fruitless  examina- 
tion, I  accidcnlly  discovered  on  one  of  the  smut  ears, 
a  very  small  ash  colored  Aug',  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  something  less  than  a  line  in  diameter, 


satisfaction,  upon  a  substance  that  I  had  always  sup- 
posed no  animal  in  the  world  would  eat.  After  some 
reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  animals  ap- 
peared to  have  an  innate  knowledge  or  instinct,  which 
pointed  out  lo  them  the  best  mode  of  preparing  their 
food;  and  observing  that  this  bug  seemed  to  be  feeding 
on  its  natural  aliment,  I  determined  to  make  some 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
agency  (if  any)  this  species  of  bug  had  in  the  pro- 
duction of  smut.  On  a  careful  examination,  I  found 
one  or  more  bugs  on  almost  all  the  smut  ears.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  1  took  a  small  clean  glass  bottle, 
into  which,  after  much  care  and  trouble,  I  succeeded 
in  putting  three  or  four  smut  ears,  with  about  a  doze[> 
bugs  on  them,  a  paper  cover  was  then  lied  over  the 
mouth  of  ihe  bottle  so  closely  that  no  insect  could  get 
in  or  out.  The  bugs  continued  lo  feed  on  the  smut 
grains  for  about  three  weeks,  when  they  all  died. 
Thinking  it  probable  that  they  had  deposited  their 
nils  or  eggs  in  the  smut  grains,  I  took  the  smut  ears 
and  dead  bugs  out  of  the  bottle,  cleansed  it  thoroughly, 
brushed  the  dirt  off  of  the  ears,  and  again  put  them 
into  ihe  bottle  which  was  closed  as  before.  Within 
about  four  weeks,  I  had  a  considerable  number  of 
young  bugs  hatched  out,  which  immediately  began  to 
feed  on  the  remaining  smut  grains;  I  kept  them  seve- 
ral weeks,  until  during  autumn  they  all  died  also. 

During  the  summer  of  1831, 1  again  found  that  my 
wheat  was  smutty,  and  repeated  my  experiments  upon 
the  same  species  of  bug,  of  which  I  found  great  num- 
bers on  the  smut  ears.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  I 
put  as  many  of  the  smut  eais,  with  the  bugs  on  them, 
in  my  bottle  as  it  would  conveniently  hold:  as  before, 
the  bugs  all  died  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
I  then  carefully  examined  many  of  the  smut  grains, 
in  nearly  all  of  which,  I  found  a  small  maggot  or 
worm;  some  were  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  in  diameter,  nearly  as  large  as  the  parent  bugs. 
Others  were  smaller,  and  several  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  some  of  the 
grains  1  could  not  discover  any  maggots,  I  presume 
because  they  were  loo  minute  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  I  had  no  lens  with  which  to  examine 
them.  The  remaining  smut  grains  were  left  un- 
touched ill  the  ears,  put  into  the  bottle  again,  and  in 
two  weeks  I  again  had  another  full  crop  of  bugs 
hatched  out.  These  last,  with  the  smut  ears  in  which 
they  were  bred,  I  now  have  in  my  possession.  A  few 
days  after  i  had  found  the  bugs  in  my  bottle  were 
hatched  out,  I  observed  immense  numbers  of  the 
"smut  bug,"  (as  1  shall  hereafter  call  them,)  almost 
literally  covering  the  floor  and  timber  of  the  barn 
where  my  wheat  was  housed.  There  must  have 
been  millions  of  them.  iNo  doubt  they  had  been  bred 
in  the  smut  cars  carried  in  with  the  wheat.  Within 
three  or  four  weeks  they  all  disappeared.  Those 
which  I  saw  in  the  fields,  were  extremely  shy,  and 
upon  the  slightest  touch  of  the  ear,  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  they  lay  for  several  minutes  perfectly  still  and 
inanimate,  feigning,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  dead. 
Deing  so  small,  and  in  color  approaching  to  that  of  the 
soil,  (a  gravelly  clay,)  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
them.  After  remaining  quiet,  however,  fur  a  few 
minutes,  they  ran  up  the  stem  of  the  smut  wheat  and 
resumed  their  feeding  on  the  smut.  They  were  quite 
active  in  running,  but  whether  they  everdid,  or  could 
fly,  or  not,  I  could  not  ascertain.  Their  habiti  ap- 
pear to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  pea  bugs:  and  on 
a  close  examination  I  have  found  several  smut  heads, 
in  which  all  the  grains  had  evidently  been  perforated 
near  the  lower  part,  in  the  same  manner  that  pea  pods 
are  found  to  have  been  perforated  by  the  pea  bugs. — 
The  punctures  were  so  minute  as  lo  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that 
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wilh  a  2(ioil  ^'lass,  all  iliesiiiul  grains  would  have  been 
found  to  have  been  perforated  in  the  same  manner. 

Upon  much  reflection  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  smut  wheat  is  the  natural  food  of  the  bugs 
I  have  described.  There  may  be,  and  very  probably 
are,  other  vegetable  substances  upon  which  they  some- 
times subsist,  when  their  natural  aliment  is  not  to  be 
obtained.  But  as  coHJcc/nres  wilhout/(if(s  upon  which 
to  found  them  are.  ullentiines,  worse  than  useless,  I 
shall  refrain  from  suggesting  any  at  present,  although 
(if  convenient)  1  may  hazard  some  in  a  future  number. 

That  the  smut  is  »iot  produced  by  a  disease  in  the 
plant,  is,  I  think,  conclusively  proved  by  the  facts  I 
have  stated,  i'ut  it  additional  proofs  were  wanting, 
I  have  them,  sufficiently  strong  as  I  should  imagine 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  in  some  circumstances 
which  took  place  on  my  farm  during  the  past  jear.  1 
had,  the  previous  year,  taken  much  pains  to  procure 
seed  wheat,  to  sow  in  one  of  my  fields,  which  was 
perfectly  free  from  smut.  The  land  had  been  in  clo- 
ver about  three  years.  It  was  ploughed  three  limes, 
and  was  in  excellent  order.  The  wheat  was  sown 
in  good  season,  and  in  the  fall  looked  very  well.  It 
continued  to  grow  finely  until  it  eared  out,  when  I 
discovered  it  to  be  more  smuily  than  any  other  which 
I  had  on  my  farm,  although  there  were  tivo  fields 
which  had  borne  a  smutty  crop  the  previous  year,  that 
had  been  again  sown.  1  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  this,  until  I  recollected  that  the  clean  field  which 
1  had  sown  w'iih  clean  wheat,  had  been  well  manured 
a  few  weeks  before  the  wheat  was  sown.  The  ma- 
nure was  taken  from  the  barn  yard  where  all  the  straw 
and  chaff  of  the  smutty  crop  of  the  previous  year  had 
been  thrown  when  it  was  threshed  out.  The  smut 
grains  of  the  former  crop  were  undoubtedly  carried 
into  the  field  with  the  manure.  In  these  smut  grains, 
I  presume,  the  maggots  of  the  smut  bug  existed  in 
great  numbers.  And  thence  came  the  insects  which 
smutted  the  wheat  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  amount, 
probably,  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  crop  in  the 
field.  H. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
MANGOLD  WURZEL. 

The  cultivation  of  mangold  wurzel  as  a  field  crop 
is  but  partially  understood  by  the  farmers  in  western 
New  York,  and  as  its  valuable  qualities  and  the  pro- 
fits attending  it  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  our 
eastern  agriculturists,  we  deem  the  subject  of  culti- 
vatioQ  will  be  acceptable  at  this  time. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  this  crop  is  the  same  as 
for  Indian  corn,  and  the  produce,  in  favorable  seasons 
aod  with  good  cultivation,  may  be  set  down  at  from 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand  bushels  per  acre,  each 
hundred  bushels  being  considered  equal  to  one  ton  of 
good  hay  for  feeding  to  stock. 

In  preparing  soil  for  mangold  wurzel,  deep  plough- 
ing is  important.  When  planted  in  grounds  which 
are  moist,  it  should  be  on  ridges,  but  where  it  is  dry, 
it  is  found  to  succeed  best  when  planted  in  drills 
without  ridging. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  should  not  be  less 
than  two  feet,  and  if  it  amounts  to  tv^o  and  a  half  or 
three  feet,  it  will  be  more  convenient  working  be- 
tween the  rows  with  the  plough.  '1  he  distance  at 
which  the  plants  should  stand  from  each  other  should 
be  about  six  inches.  Different  cultivators  have  adopt- 
ed different  methods  of  planting  the  seed;  some  have 
made  holes  with  a  common  dibble  slick,  others  have 
opened  a  small  drill,  placing  the  seeds  in  it  with  the 
fingers;  but  perhaps  the  more  perfect  way  is  by  pas- 
sing a  wheel  on  the  line  intended  for  the  row,  from 
the  sorfice  of  which  conical  pegs  of  about  one  inch 
in  length  project  at  the  distance  from  each  other  that 
the  seeds  are  intended  to  be  placed;  into  each  of  these 
holes  two  seeds  should  be  deposited,  and  covered  with 
fine  earth.  Planted  as  above,  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  6»ed  will  be  found  suflicient  for  an  acre. 

In   whatever  way   the  seeds  are   planted,  they 


should  he  soaked  two  days  in  soil  water  before  they 
are  put  in  the  ground,  and  some  even  declare  that 
when  soaked  as  many  as  four  days  it  has  proved  ad- 
vantageous. 

We  have  ever  cautioned  our  readers  against  de- 
parting entirely  from  their  beaten  track,  or  following 
after  new  theories,  or  going  into  the  cultivation  of 
new  crops  upon  a  large  scale,  until  they  have  salisfioil 
themselves  of  the  profit  which  may  he  realized  by  an 
experiment  upon  a  small  scale.  In  the  same  manner 
we  would  recommend  them  lo  coinmenco  wilh  man- 
gold wurzel.  One  acre  upon  fair  soil  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  experiment,  both  as  to  the  cost  of  raising 
the  quantity  produced,  and  their  relative  value  com- 
pared with  other  food  when  fed  to  different  kinds  of 
slock. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  supply  of  green  food 
for  cattle  during  our  severe  winter  months,  every 
good  farmer  will  allow,  and  to  procure  this  at  the  least 
expense  is  certainly  desirable.  In  England  turnips 
are  a  cheap  and  profitable  food  fur  most  kinds  of  slock, 
but  the  severity  of  our  northern  winters,  together 
wilh  the  uncertainly  of  the  crop,  occasioned  by  in- 
sects, and  the  difliculty  of  preserving  them  after  they 
are  gathered,  renders  them  unsuitable  to  be  intro- 
duced as  the  principal  green  food  where  large  stocks 
are  fed. 

From  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained 
in  mangold  wurzel,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  nu- 
tricious  qualities,  but  what  effect  constant  feeding 
wilh  them  has  upon  beef  or  mutton,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

An  English  writer,  in  descanting  upon  the  quali- 
ties of  mangold  wurzel,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations: "No  edible  loot  has  yet  been  brought  into 
use  which  has  an  affinity  to  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, wilh  respect  to  its  imperishable  properties.  The 
white  turnip  is  in  March,  entirely  divested  of  its  fat- 
tening power;  the  Swede  in  May  becomes  shriveled, 
and  is  almost  refused  by  cattle;  the  potato  after  this 
time  entirely  sprouts  away  all  its  vigor,  diminishes 
in  bulk,  and  dries  up;  but  not  so  the  mangold  wurzel. 
It  is  not  only  ready  for  use  in  the  autumn,  the  winter 
and  the  spring,  but  may,  if  required,  be  continued 
wilh  unabated  advantage,and  in  ihe  following  autumn 
it  will  be  I'ound  in  full  possession  of  its  most  valuable 
qualities,  undiminished  in  weight,  and  abounding  in 
saccharine  juices." 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  recommends 
them  to  be  kept  over  and  used  in  cases  of  drought  in 
summer,  and  says,  "They  will  continue  sound  and 
wholesome  food  until  the  coming  of  the  next  year's 
crop."  If  any  of  our  western  farmers  have  had  suf- 
ficient experience  wilh  this  crop  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  expediency  of  raising  it,  we  should  consider 
it  a  favor  to  ourselves  and  readers  to  receive  a  com- 
munication from  them  on  the  subject. 

HORTZCUIiTURE. 


(From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser.) 

DiALOGDE  BETWEEN  A  CiTY  OFFICER  AND  A  PRAC- 
TICAL HoRTICtJLTCRlST. 

Horticulturist. — You  ask  me  about  trees;  let  me 
first  know  why  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  plant 
them  in  the  enclosures  within  your  city? 

Officer. — Because  they  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  least  costly  of  any  ornament  that  we  could  put 
there,  and  because  they  afford  a  delicious  shade  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

Horticulturist. — And  you  may  add,  likewise,  that 
by  agitating  the  air,  they  cool  it,  thus  dispersing  much 
of  those  mephitic  gases  which  are  so  injurious  to  ani- 
mal respiration,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  trees  themselves. 

Officer. — When  you  select  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
shade  and  ornament,  is  it  done  with  a  reference  lo 
their  shape? 

Horticulturist. — Yes,  and  likewise  to  the  climate. 


and  to  the  particular  aspect  of  the  enclosure  fur  which 
they  are  designed 

Officer. —  Suppose  that  a  public  walk — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Washington  Square,  in  Walnut 
street— is  to  be  ornamfiiipil  with  trees,  what  kinds 
sliould  be  planted,  having  regard  to  shade  and  sym 
mclry  of  form? 

Horticulturist — It  is  iminaiiiial,  as  all  trees  of  the 
.■-aine  latiUide  uill  grow  in  tin-  same  enclosure,  pro- 
vided they  be  planted  at  suilabic  distances,  and  pro- 
vided they  be  not  natives  of  swamps  and  low  grounds. 
lOven  in  this  case,  l>y  a  due  attention  lo  the  wants  of 
a  plant,  the  magnolia  can  be  made  to  flourish  too. — 
There  is  a  j)leasing  variety  of  beautiful  trees  in  the 
enclosure  you  mention — Washington  Square — and 
until  within  a  year  the  trees  grew  naturally  and 
rapidly. 

Officer — Y'ou  say  within  a  year — what  has  oc- 
curred to  injure  their  slia|)eand  growth? 

Uorticidljirisl — Injudicious  pruning.  Horticultu- 
rists— strictly  so  called — being  aware  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  branches  and  the  mots  of  a 
tree,  are  very  careful  in  pi  eventing  injury  to  either. 
They  never,  therefore,  trust  the  pruning  of  a  valuable 
tree  to  unskilful  hands. 

Officer. — Do  the  roots  of  a  tree  correspond  in  num- 
ber to  the  branches  abuve? 

Horticulturist. — Yes,  generally  they  do,  and  this 
applies  particularly  lo  pines  and  large  Ibrest  trees. — 
There  is  an  econumical  correspondence  between  the 
numbers  of  the  roots  and  branches  of  all  slowly  grow- 
ing trees,  and  if  either  the  rools  or  limbs  be  unwisely 
mutilated  or  lopped  off,  there  will  of  course  be  some 
derangement  in  the  circulation  of  sap. 

Officer- — You  do  not  then  approve  of  the  plan  pur- 
sued at  present  by  the  man  who  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  that  beautiful  enclosure  called  Washington 
Square. 

Horticulturist — Assuredly  not — What!  trim  those 
fine  trees  in  so  shocking  a  manner!  Deprive  them 
of  their  strength,  their  beauty,  their  grace,  their  t(je- 
fulntss!  You  say  that  trees  are  planted  for  their 
shade  and  for  ornament — what  ornament  is  there  in 
the  trunk  of  u  tree  running  up  bare  of  branches  lo 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  stunted  tuft 
of  small  branches  at  the  top?  An  instrument  should 
never  touch  a  tree  in  a  public  walk,  excepting  to  take 
off  the  few  crooks  and  downward  growing  branches 
which  otherwire  would  interrupt  the  free  passage  of 
those  who  are  walking  under  them. 

Officer. — How  high  should  trees  be  trimmed  in  such 
places,  and  on  the  side  walks  of  pavements. 

Horticultvrisl. — In  the  one  case  only  so  high  as  to 
prevent  ihuughiless  people  from  catching  at  the 
branches,  and  on  the  side  walks  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  allow  carriages  to  pass  under  the  branches — thus 
far  trimming  or  pruning  is  necessary.  In  the  opinion 
of  all  people  of  refinement  and  cultivated  taste,  every 
tree  should  be  suffered  lo  grow  as  nature  intended  it 
should;  -  and  as  those  who  ornament  the  grounds  of 
such  public  walks  no  doubt  select  ihe  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  kind,  they  should  be  left  free  to 
stretch  out  their  limbs  and  expand  according  to  their 
nature.  Where  is  the  propriety  of  planting  an  oak, 
if  it  is  not  known  to  be  an  oak?     'I'his  tree  grows 

slowly — it  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  foreigners 

the  idea  of  grandeur  and  strength,  of  battle  and  con- 
quest, is  associated  with  that  noble  tree — but  trim  it 
up  as  some  of  those  trees  are  in  Washington  Sipiare, 
and  it  is  only  valuable  to  the  eyes  uf  a  beat  builder. 

Officer.— You  observed  that  there  were  roots  to 
correspond  with  the  limbs  above— if  we  cut  off  all 
the  lower  horizontal  branches  will  not  the  sap  intend- 
ed for  their  use  rise  to  those  aboie,  and  accelerate 
their  growth. 

Horticulturist. — In  rapidly  growing  trees,  such  as 
the  pear,  cherry,  and  peach  tree,  ii  does,  b'lt  it  is  al- 
ways attended  wilh  premature  flecay.  This  is  not 
the  place  lo  discuss  a  question  of  such  vi  al  impor- 
tance—I can  only  tell  you  briefly  that  a  tree  trimmed 
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upas  the  trees  in  questKin  are,  will  soon  perish,  for 
independently  of  the  poverty  of  ils  appearance,  which 
has  arisen  from  its  cruel  treatment,  the  limbs  have 
been  lopped  iff  in  so  ignorant  a  manner,  that  the 
strongest  principle  of  decay  originates  from  the 
wounded  stumps. 

Officer. — You  almost  make  me  feel  that  a  tree  has 
life  and  sensibility. 

HorlicuUvrisl. — And  it  has.  The  same  process  is 
going  on  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  aniinal  economy. 
If  we  divide  an  artery,  the  upper  branches  perish,  and 
are  absorbed,  whilst  the  under  ones,  as  capable  as  ever 
oC  absorbing  the  secretive  matter,  which  is  constantly 
present,  no  lunger  impel  the  lluids  upwards,  because 
the  conducting  medium  is  cut  off.  Their  energies  are 
therefore  enfet bled,  being  confined  to  a  small  area, 
and  they  often  become  extinct. 

Officer. — \\  hen  the  liiub  of  a  tree  must  necessarily 
be  cut  off.  hi,w  should  the  operation  be  performed? 

flo)-iici(ttui'is(.— If  the  limb  be  unsightly  ordecayed, 
and  you  wish  to  see  it  replaced  by  another,  it  must  be 
cut  oft'  only  so  closely  to  the  trunk  as  to  leave  the  an- 
nular proiubcr^mcc  attached  to  the  tree,  which  ring  is 
■the  base  of  every  limb  and  branch.  In  this  raised 
ring  lies  the  secretive  matter,  which  is  to  enlarge  the 
organ  of  the  embryo  branch,  the  organs  of  which  are 
incorporated  with  the  pabulum  within  the  ring.  But 
competent  as  is  this  secretive  matter  to  push  out  new 
limbs,  it  cannot  do  it  to  the  extent  of  the  original 
limb.  The  branches  which  protrude  will  be  more  in 
number,  but  less  in  size. 

O^ccf.— But  suppose  ll.at  the  limb  disfigures  the 
tree,  by  having  none  to  correspond  with  it  on  the 
other  side? 

HorlicuUurisl.—'Vhen  cut  it  off  closely  to  the  trunk, 
taking  care  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  swelling. 
The  wound  in  this  case  will  be  a  lunger  time  in  heal- 
ing, but  neither  sucker  nor  branch  will  spring  out 
fiom  the  edges. 

OJicei-.— What  is  the  reason  of  this? 
Uorticidturist.—l  can  scarcely  explain  the  cause  in 
so  brief  a  manner  as  this,  but  my  reverence  lor  a  tree, 
and  although  not  a  resident  of  your  city,  the  pride 
which  I  take  in  all  that  tends  to  embellish  it, induces 
me  to  make  an  attempt  at  explanation.  If  1  can  make 
myself  understcjod,  it  iiiaj  stop  further  mischief  to 
tho.=e  beautil'ul  trees  in  Washington  Square,  and  pro- 
long the  life  of  those  poor,  mutilated,  unhappy  looking 
trees,  which  have  no  arms  to  shelter  their  trunk  and 
their  roots  from  the  snow  and  sleets  of  winter,  and  the 
scorching  heats  and  droughts  of  summer. 

Officer. — Say  no  more — say  no  more,— I  am  mad 
Willi  vexation  at  the  mischief  which  is  done.  Only 
let  those  who  are,  like  myself,  ignorant,  understand 
the  rationale  of  the  thing,  and  then  an  immediate 
stop  shall  be  put  to  the  axe  and  the  saw. 

Horlicidturist. — You  will  rejoice  t!ie  heart  of  all 
lho;.e  who  have  taste  and  feeling  by  doing  so,  and 
depending  on  this,  your  promise,!  shall  leave  your 
beautiful  city  with  less  regret.  On  what  point  do  you 
want  further  information? 

Officer. — I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  why  a 
wound  from  a  separated  limb  heals  more  slowly  when 
the  annular  swelling  at  the  base  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved; secondly,  what  composition  or  plaster  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound;  and,  thirdly,  at  what  season 
of  the  year  should  trees  be  trimmed?  1  perceive  that 
they  are  cutting  uff  the  limbs  of  the  trees  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Washington  Square,  and  we  must  be  expe- 
ditious. 

Horticidtmist. — If  you  loosen  a  strip  of  bark,  of  an 
inch  width,  from  the  end  of  an  under  branch  of  the 
paper  mulberry,  and  make  an  incision  on  each  side  of 
this  inch  strip,  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  first  set 
of  long  roots,  (first  loosing  the  earih  from  it,)  you  will 
find  that  the  sap  vessels  extend  in  one  uninterrupted 
line,  from  the  tip  of  the  branch  to  the  end  of  the  root. 
I  mention  llie  paper  mulberry  because  the  bark  is  of 
a  toucrher  nature  than  that  of  other  trees;  but  the  ves- 
sels continue  on  in  one  unbroken  line  in  the   bark  of 


all  liees.  It  lollows,  therefore,  that  when  the  sap  ar- 
rives at  the  edge  of  the  large  wound,  made  by  the 
separated  branch,  it  cannot,  as  far  as  that  wound  ex- 
tends, rise  any  higher.  The  sap  vessels,  in  this  case, 
both  above  and  below  the  wound,  only  act  in  a  lateral 
direction.  The  edge  of  the  lower  and  upper  side  be- 
comes flattened,  and  the  vessels  are  hermetically 
sealed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  edge  to  the  inner  bark. 
The  process  of  healing  goes  on  slowly,  therefore, 
because  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  side  edges.  This 
fact  can  be  substantiated  by  cutting  a  square  hole — a 
hole  of  two  inches  diameter — quite  into  the  bark  of  a 
rapidly  growing  tree,  such  as  a  pear  or  cherry.  In  a 
few  days  the  healing  process  commences,  but  only  at 
the  edges  of  the  sides.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
if  the  bark  is  cut  out  in  April,  the  wound  is  heal- 
ed, and  the  cicatrice  is  rather  of  an  oblong  form.  Even 
if  the  hole  is  circular,  provided  it  be  of  two  or  three 
inches  diameter,  the  scar  is  a  mere  slit.  This  is  not 
the  case  if  the  swelling  at  the  base  of  a  limb  be  left 
on  the  trunk,  for  although  the  vessels  are  separated, 
as  in  the  event  of  cutting  oft'  the  annular  ring  entire- 
ly, yet  as  the  matter,  which  is  to  heal  wounds,  and 
repair  waste,  lies  in  this  annular  ring,  the  healing  pro- 
cess goes  on  rapidly,  and  as  it  is  continued  all  around 
the  ring,  the  wound  heals  on  all  sides,  and  the  scar 
has  the  appearance  of  a  small  round  indenture. — As 
to  the  composition  to  be  used  as  a  plaster  for  covering 
a  wound,  the  most  eflicacious  and  simple  is  cotton. 
A  pledget  ol  cotton  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  placed 
over  the  whole  wound,  and  tied  on  with  the  cheapest 
muslin  or  wrapping,  is  the  readiest  and  the  most  du- 
rable covering.  We  used  formerly  to  make  a  plaster 
according  to  Forsyth's  rule,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  our 
hot  and  variable  summer.  And,  lastly,  April  is  the 
best  month  foi  trimming  trees.  You  must  take  it  on 
trust  that  this  is  so,  lor  it  would  be  unsuited  to  the 
conversation  just  now  to  go  into  the  wiiy  and  where- 
fore. I  shall  only  observe  that  nature  is  very  busy 
in  the  spring  in  marshalling  her  forces,  and  in  appor- 
tioning her  means,  and  that  while  she  is  in  the  hu- 
mor of  distributing  the  proper  juices  to  every  section 
of  a  plant,  the  wound  of  a  tree  comes  in  for  a  share. 
Later  in  the  season,  a  different  order  of  things  pre- 
vails, and  a  wound  is  dependent  on  on  a  less  liberal 
source.  In  winter  a  tree  should  never  be  trimmed. 
Will  this  do? 

Officer. — Yes,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  act- 
ed like  savages  in  sufl'ering  those  beautiful  trees  to  be 
thus  mutilated — now  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do, 
is  to  have  all  the  stumps,  which  now  protrude  from 
the  trunks  cut  off  neatly, and  cover  the  largest  wounds 
with  a  shield  of  cotton.  Stay  with  us  one  day  longer, 
and  you  will  not  only  see  this  done,  but  you  will  find 
that  the  work  of  nuUilaiion  has  stopped.  But  only 
one  question  more — how  often  should  the  grass  in 
that  enclosure  be  cut. 

Horticidiurist — Every  week,  if  possible,  and  for  a 
two-fold  reason,  gases  extricate  themselves  from  the 
soil  in  the  quickest  way.  Grasses,  being  succulent 
and  of  rapid  growth,  afford  an  easy  mode  of  exit  to 
gases,  for,  like  fluids,  they  prefer  a  conducting  medium 
to  rise  into  space.  They  therefore  leave  the  roots  of 
the  tree  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  ductile  vessels  of 
srass,  but  if  the  sap  vessels  of  the  grasses  are  kept 
shut  by  frequent  cutting,  for  the  divided  vessels  of 
vegetablesalways  collapse,  then  the  next  easiest  mode 
uf  extricating  themselves  from  the  fermentation  or 
decomposition  underneath,  is  to  fly  to  the  springlets 
of  the  routs  of  trees.  Grasses,  therefore,  both  for 
beauty  and  real  service,  should  be  kei>t  closely  cut. 
'I'iiey  should  never  be  sufi'ered  to  run  to  a  finish  or 
point — you  must  take  this  upon  trust  too.  I  am  afraid 
the  poor  man  who  cuts  the  grass  in  your  beautiful 
square  will  grumble  at  me,  for  in  this  way  he  cannot 
get  two  crops  of  hay.  Vou  must  allow  him  a  ton  or 
two,  if  he  promises  to  keep  hands  oft'  the  trees.  I 
hope  this  does  not  appear  too  learned  a  talk,  does  it? 
'I'here  was  no  way  of  answering  your  questions  but 
by  letting,  you  a  little  into  the  arcana  of  natural 


science. — But  hasten,  for  there  goes  the  executioner; 
—see,  he  has  the  axe  and  the  ladder.— Trois  Echel- 
lies  was  merciful  to  him.  X. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 

One  of  our  subscribers  having  requested  us  to  pub- 
lish some  directions  for  the  culture  of  hops,  we  copy 
the  following  from  the  Northern  Farmer,  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  published  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire. 
Should  the  following  directions  be  found  insufficient, 
if  our  friend  will  point  out  the  deficiency  to  us,  we 
will  explain  any  part  of  the  process  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  to  out  readers, 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  the  arti- 
cle this  season,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  hop 
growers  in  the  eastern  counties  having  ploughed  up 
their  yards,  the  prices  for  several  seasons  past  not 
having  been  such  as  to  warrant  their  cultivation. 
Those  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  who  have  hops 
unsold  would  do  well  to  consult  this  market  before 
sending  them  east,  as  a  few  tons  are  much  wanted 
for  the  neighboring  breweries. 

We  have  in  a  former  number  of  the  Farmer,  pre- 
sented some  considerations  in  favor  of  a  more  extend- 
ed culture  of  the  hop;  and,  as  the  great  profits  rea- 
lized by  the  cultivator,  on  this  article,  the  present 
season,  is  presumed  to  have  invested  the  subject  with 
an  interest,  sufficient  to  induce  the  intelligent  agri- 
culturist to  examine  whether  it  may  not  with  profit, 
be  made  a  more  general  subject  of  fiehl  culture,  we 
have  again  presented  the  subject  to  our  readers;  pre- 
suming that  a  brief  botanical  description  of  this  plant, 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  its  history,  and  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  it, 
would  not  be  unacceptable  at  this  time. 

Botanicnl  Description. — "Humulus,  the  hop,  a 
genus  of  the  petandria  order,  in  the  dicecia  class  of 
plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
53d  order,  scadridse.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  female  caly.x  is  mono- 
phyllous,  patent  obliquely,  and  entire;  there  is  no 
corolla,  but  two  styles,  and  one  seed  within  the  calyx, 
the  latter  consisting  of  one  large  leaf.  There  is  only 
one  species,  viz:  the  lupulus,  which  is  sometimes 
found  wild  in  the  hedges  near  houses  and  gardens, 
but  probably  is  not  indigenous"  [in  Britain.]  "The 
stalk  is  weak  and  climbing:  it  creeps  up  the  support 
in  a  spiral,  ascending  always  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left. 

History. — Hops  are  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1524. 
They  are  first  mentioned  m  the  English  statute 
book,  in  the  year  1552;  and  by  a  statute  of  the  first 
year  of  James  I.  anno  1603,  it  appears  that  hops 
were  then  produced  in  abundance  in  England.  "The 
hop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance,  we  shall," 
says  an  English  writer,  "consider  what  relates  to  the 
culture  and  management  of  it  under  distinct  heads. 

Of  Soil. — "As  for  the  choice  of  soil,  the  hop  plan- 
ters esteem  the  richest  and  strongest  ground  the  most 
proper;  and  if  it  is  rocky,  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  surface,  the  hops  will  prosper  well;  but  they 
will  by  no  means  thrive  on  a  stiff  clay  or  spongy  wet 
land. 

To  riant  Hops. — "In  the  winter  time,  provide 
your  manure  for  the  hop  ground  against  the  following 
spring.  If  the  dung  is  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate 
together  till  you  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it  in 
making  your  hop-hills;  hut  if  it  is  new  dung,  therj 
it  is  to  be  mixed  as  before  till  the  spring  in  the  next 
year;  for  new  dung  is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

"Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  situation  so  open, 
as  that  the  air  may  freely  pass  round  and  between 
them,  to  dry  up  and  dissipate  the  moisture,  that  they 
may  not  be  so  subject  to  fire  blasts  which  often  de- 
stroy the  middle  of  large  plantations,  while  the  out- 
I  sides  remain  unhurt. 
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••The  lulls  should  be  eisjlit  or  nine  feet  asunder, 
that  the  air  may  Iteely  pass  l.tlween  them.  II'  ilie 
ground  is  intended  to  be  |.longlied  wUh  horses  be- 
tween the  hills,  it  will  be  best  lo  plant  them  in 
squares,  cheqHerwise;  but  if  the  ground  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  best  cultivated  with  the  tpade,  Ihe 
holes  should  be  ranged  in  the  quincun.K  form.  Which 
way  soever  you  make  use  of,  a  stake  should  bo  stuck 
down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

••Farmers  should  be  very  pariicular  in  the  choice 
of  the  plants,  as  to  the  kind  of  liop;  for  if  the  hop- 
garden is  planted  wilh  a  mixture  of  seveial  sorls  ol 
hops  that  ripen  at  several  times,  it  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  iho grow- 
er. The  two  best  sorts  are  the  while  and  grey  bind: 
the  latter  is  a  large  square  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  beaier,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
former.  There  is  another  sort  of  the  white  bind, 
which  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common; 
but  this  is  tenderer,  and  a  less  plentiful  bearer;  but 
it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  comes  first  to  market. 

"If  you  have  a  sort  of  hops  you  highly  value,  and 
would  increase  plants  and  sets  from  them,  the  super- 
fluous binds  may  be  laid  down  when  me  hops  are 
tied,  cutting  off  the  lops,  and  burying  them  in  the 
hill;  or  when  the  hops  are  dressed,  all  the  cuttings 
may  be  saved;  for  almost  every  part  will  grow,  and 
become  a  good  set  the  next  spring." 

As  lo  the  seasons  of  planting  hops,  the  months  of 
October  and  April  (May  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kew 
England)  are  best  approved  of.  The  most  usual 
time,  however,  of  procuring  sets,  is  in  April  or  May, 
when  the  hops  are  cut  and  dressed. 

As  to  the  luanner  of  planting  the  sets — there 
should  be  five  good  sets  planted  in  each  hiil,  one  in 
the  middle,  and  the  rest  round  about,  sloping. 

Dressing. — This  operation  should  be  performed  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry, 
and  before  the  stock  begins  to  put  forth  branches. 
The  moit  favorable  lime  in  New  England  for  this 
operation  is  generally  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  May.  Having  cleared  away  the  earth 
out  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  stock  to  the 
principal  roots  (observing  great  caution  not  lo  break 
or  -wound  the  roots)  wilh  a  sharp  knife,  cut  ofl"  all 
the  shoots  which  grew  up  with  the  bind  the  last 
year;  "and  also  all  the  young  suckers,  (if  any  have  al- 
ready started,)  that  none  be  left  to  run  in  the  alley 
and  weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper  to  cut  one 
part  of  the  stock  lower  than  the  olher,  and  to  cut 
that  part  low  thai  was  left  highest  the  preceding  year. 
In  dressing  hops  that  were  planted  the  year  before, 
you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  tops  and  the  young 
suckers  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  sets,  and  also 
to  cover  ihe  slocks  wilh  fine  earth,  a  finger's  length 
in  thickness." 

The  Poling.— About  the  latter  part  of  April  the 
hops  are  to  be  puled,  when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout 
up.  The  poles  must  be  set  to  the  hills  deep  in  the 
ground,  with  a  square  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they 
may  the  better  endure  the  winds,  due  caution  being 
observed  not  to  injure  the  principal  roots;  three  poles 
are  sufficient  for  one  hill.  These  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  hill  as  may  be,  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
\v  ith  their  bending  lops  turned  outward  Irom  a  perpen- 
dicular  position,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling; 
and  a  space  between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to 
the  south,  to  admit  the  sunbeams. 

Tlie  Tying. — "'As  lo  the  lying  of  hops,  the  binds 
thai  do  not  clasp  of  themselves  to  the  nearest  pole, 
when  they  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
must  be  guided  lo  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the 
sun,  whose  course  they  will  always  follow."  They 
must  be  bound  with  withered  rushes,  but  not  so  close 
as  to  injure  them  by  the  tightness  of  the  ligature. 
This  you  must  continue  to  do  till  all  Ihe  poles  are 
furnished  wilh  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are 
enough  for  a  pole;  and  all  the  sprouts  and  binds  that 
you  have  no  occasion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up;  but  if 
thfi  plantation  is  young,  then  none  of  these  useless 


binds  should  I'c  {ilnclvtd  up,  but  should  be  wrapped  up 
together  in  tin  Mjuidle  of  the  hill. 

Galhcring.  —  ••About  the  beginning  of  July,  hops 
begin  lo  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Uar- 
tholoinew  tide,  (Mth  August.)  A  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  their  ripeness  by  llieir  strong  scent,  their 
hardness,  and  the  brownish  color  of  their  seed. 
When  by  these  tokens  they  appear  lo  be  ripe,  they 
must  be  picked  wilh  all  Ihe  expedition  practicable; 
for  if  at  this  time  a  storm  of  wind  should  come,  it 
would  do  them  gr<  at  damage,  by  breaking  the 
branches,  and  bruising  and  discoloring  the  hops;  and 
it  is  very  well  known  that  hops  being  picked  green 
and  bright,  will  sell  fur  a  much  higher  price,  than 
those  which  are  discolored  and  brown. 

'•The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  Ihem,  is  into 
a  long  square  frame* of  wood. called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth 
hcnging  on  tenter  hooks  within  it,  lo  receive  the  hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

"The  hops  must  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free 
from  leaves  and  stalks;  and,  as  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion, two  or  three  limes  a  day  the  bin  must  be  emp- 
tied into  a  Ijvjp-hag  made  of  coarse  linen  or  hempen 
cloth,  and  carried  immediately  lo  the  oast  or  kiln  in 
order  lo  be  dried;  for  if  they  should  remain  long  in 
the  bin  or  bag,  they  will  be  apt  to  heat  and  be  dis- 
colored. If  the  weather  is  hot,  there  should  nomore 
poles  be  drawn  at  a  lime  than  can  be  picked  in  an 
hour,  and  they  should  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if 
it  can  be,  and  when  the  hops  are  dry;  this  will  save 
some  expense  in  firing,  and  preserve  their  color  better 
when  dried. 

JDrying. — "The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is 
with  charcoal,  on  an  oast  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair- 
cloth; of  the  same  form  and  fashion  that  is  used  for 
drying  malt.  There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particu- 
lar direction  for  making  these,  since  every  bricklayer 
in  those  countries  where  hops  grow  know  how  to 
build  them.  The  kiln  ought  to  be  square,  and  may 
be  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  over  at  the 
top,  where  the  hops  are  laid,  as  your  plantation  re- 
quires, and  your  room  will  allow.  There  ought  to 
be  a  due  proportion  between  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  kiln  and  the  beguels  of  the  steddle  where  the 
fire  is  kept;  viz;  if  the  kiln  is  twelve  feel  square  on 
the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet  high  from  the  fire, 
and  the  steddle  ought  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  square, 
and  so  proportionate  in  other  dimensions. 

"The  hops  must  be  spread  even  upon  the  oast  a 
foot  thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow 
it;  but  care  is  lo  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oast,  if 
the  hops  are  green  or  wet.  The  oast  ought  to  be 
first  warmed  with  a  fire  before  the  hops  are  laid  on, 
and  then  an  even  steady  fire  must  be  kept  under 
Ihem;  it  must  not  be  too  fierce  at  first,  lest  it  scorch 
the  hops,  nor  must  it  be  suffered  lo  sink  or  slacken, 
but  rather  be  increased  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried, 
lest  Ihc  moisture  or  sweat  which  the  fire  has  raised, 
fall  back  and  discolor  them.  When  they  have  lain 
about  nine  hours,  ihey  must  be  turned,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  more,  they  may  be  taken  off  Ihe  oast. 
It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried,  by  the 
biitlleness  of  the  stalks,  and  the  easy  falling  off  of 
the  top  leaves. 

Bagging.— "As  soon  as  the  hops  are  taken  off  the 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
lo  cool,  give  and  toughen;  for  if  they  are  bagged  im- 
mediately, they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while 
(and  the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  !hey  are 
covered  close  with  blankets  to  secure  them  from  the 
air)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  safely,  as  not 
being  liable  lo  be  broken  lo  powder  in  treadmg;  and 
this  will  make  Ihem  bear  treading  the  better;  and 
the  harder  Ihey  a.-e  trodden  the  heller  they  will  keep." 


(From  the  Gcncscc  Farmer.) 
SEKU  ONIONS. 

One  of  our  subscribers  makes  inquiries  about  seed 
onions,  or  raising  oiiiun  seed. 

For  raising  onion  seid,  select  ground  that  is  not  loo 
dry  and  sandy,  as  onions  thrive  best  in  a  modtratily 
(lamp  and  strong  soil;  let  the  soil  be  well  prepared  by 
manuring  and  deep  plouj;hing,  laying  it  out  into  beds 
about  three  and  a  half  or  Iomi  fiei  wide.  Into  these 
l)eds,  about  the  last  nt  Oetobir,  or  fore  pari  of  No- 
vember, let  the  onions  inieiided  for  seed  he  placed;  in 
drills  five  or  six  inches  deeji,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  Irom  each  other  eitlier  way.  For  planting, 
select  the  best  shajed  onions  of  the  variety  wished; 
let  Ihem  be  set  in  ihe  diills  as  when  growing,  and 
covered  with  fine  earth.  Onions  planted  iu  the  fall 
are  found  to  produce  brtter  than  when  planted  in  the 
spring;  and  when  the  ground  is  kept  in  good  order, 
Ihey  will  produce  as  w  ell  the  second  year  as  the  tiist, 
after  which  lime  they  are  found  lo  suffer.  In  April 
the  leaves  will  have  appeared  above  the  ground,  when 
they  shcjuld  be  carefully  hoed,  and  Ihe  ground  kept 
light  and  clear  of  weeds,  until  tJie  seed  sialk  .'.■hools 
up.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  stakes  driven  into  the  earth  near 
the  outside  rows,  lo  which  cords  or  lath  may  be  fas- 
tened lo  support  the  seed  stalks,  which  would  other- 
wise be  broken  by  the  wind.  Whether  cords  or  lath 
are  used,  there  should  be  many  cross  supports  as  well 
as  those  running  lengthwise  of  the  beds. 

Alter  ihe  seeds  liave  become  ripe,  the  heads  should 
be  but  (iff  and  laid  by  carefully  until  dry,  when  they 
should  be  threshed,  and  ihe  seeds  separated  from  the 
chaff. 


A  Great  Hog. — The  Farmer  and  Mechanic  says, 
"A  hog  is  now  exhibiting  in  this  city,  three  years 
and  two  months  old,  said  to  weigh  fourteen  hundred 
pounds,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Saterthwarte,of  Warren 
county,  in  this  state,  (Ohio.") 


(From  the  Albany  Argus  ) 

HINTS  TO  FARMERS. 

Dee.  19,  1832. 

The  garden  is  at  once  a  source  of  profit,  of  sub- 
stantial comfort,  and  of  high  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion. Its  fruits  and  its  vegetables  constitute  the  most 
grateful  delicacies  of  our  tables.  Its  flowers  exhibit 
the  exquisite  pencilingsc^*  nature, calculated  lo  gratify 
our  senses,  and  lo  awaken  the  finer  feelings  of  our 
nature.  Its  emplojinenls  elcvole  the  mind,  reveal 
lo  it  new  sources  of  delight,  and  give  htalih  and 
vigor  to  the  body.  Its  charms  are  alike  calculated  to 
temper  the  jiassions  of  youth,  and  lo  solace  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  In  fine,  ils  pleasures  aftord  one  of 
the  b(  St  illustrations  we  can  possess,  of  the  happinesi 
of  our  fir.si  parents  in  their  primeval  abo.le.  So  apt 
am  I  lo  couple  in  my  mind  the  culture  of  the  garden 
wilh  whatever  is  commendable  in  life,  that  I  never, 
in  travelling  from  home,  see  a  neatly  cultivated  spot 
(jf  this  kind,  without  intuitively  imputing  to  its  cul- 
livalor  the  active  exercise  of  the  social  and  relative 
virtues. 

Half  an  acre  of  well  cultivated  garden,  will  go 
farther  towards  subsisting  a  farmer's  family,  than 
perhaps  any  three  acres  upon  his  farm,  with  llie  fur- 
ther advantage  that  while  ils  productsserve  togratify 
a  diversity  of  tastes,  they  materially  contribute  lo 
secure  the  blessings  of  heallh.  Ils  labors  may  be 
managed  by  those  who  are  too  young  (ir  loo  old  to 
share  in  the  heavier  toils  of  the  field,  by  Ihe  female 
inmates  of  the  family  and  the  occasional  aid  of  Ihe 
Workmen,  without  impeding  the  operations  on  the 
farm.  My  first  essays  at  gardening  were  made 
during  a  period  of  comparative  indigence  and  of  ao- 
tive  inechanical  employment,  which  left  me  little  but 
the  usual  hiiurs  of  rest  to  devote  to  my  garden.  My 
rural  labiir  did  not  infringe  upon  my  ordinary  business; 
and  yet  I  managed  lo  raise,  wilh  a  trifling  expense, 
all  ihe  garden  productions  necessary  for  my  family. 
My  zeal  for  improvement  in  this  new  business,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  that  excellent  philanthropist, 
the  late  Chancellur  Livingston,  who  mcuuraged  my 
efforts,  by  presenting  me  trees  and  scions  of  new 
fruits,  which  he  had  recently  brought  from  France. 
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I  budded  and  grafted,  and  tliough  my  first  effurts 
were  bungling,  yet  I  nevertheless  succeeded,  with 
the  occasional  purchase  of  plants  from  the  nurseries, 
in  estiblishiiig  in  my  grounds  an  excellent  assortment 
of  garden  and  orchard  fruit.  Thirty  years  experi- 
ence has  fully  satisfied  me,  that  a  garden  is  not  only 
profitable,  but  that  it  affords  comforts  and  pleasures 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase.  'I'he  passion  for 
rural  culture  has  increased  with  my  years;  and  I  look 
forward  to  ils  employments,  should  my  life  be  mer- 
cifully spared,  as  the  best  conservator  of  health,  and 
the  prolific  source  of  future  enjoyments. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  garden  is  not  only  a 
common  appendage  of  the  farm,  but  even  of  the 
humble  cottage;  and  while  these  little  improvements 
effect  a  great  economy  of  labor  in  furnishing  human 
subsistence,  their  floral  decorations  excite  peculiar 
interest  and  admiration  in  the  traveller,  and  are 
the  theme  of  high  commendation.  In  Wirtemburg, 
Baden,  and  some  other  of  the  German  states,  this 
branch  of  labor  has  particularly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governments,  and  forms  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation in  the  primary  schools.  A  knowledge  of  gar- 
dening is  made  an  indispensable  qualification  in 
teachers  of  schools,  who  are  required  to  instruct  their 
pupiU,  in  the  hours  of  vacation,  in  a  garden  which  is 
attached  to  every  district  school.  B. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[March  8,  1833. 


I'rices  Ciirrenl  in  A'ew  Fork,  March  2. 
Beesioax,  yellow,  18  n  20.  Co((on,  New  Orleans,  .  U 
0  13;  Uplaiid,  .10  a  .Hi;  Alabama,  .10  o  .12.  Collon 
£(iggi)i»,  Hemp,  )d..l3  a  .214;  Flax,  .  13  o  .141.  fiax, 
American,  1.  a.S.  FUixseed,'i  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  16.25; 
rough,  1 4  00  a  14.50.  f(oiir,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.75; 
Canal,  6  00  n  6.37;  Bait.  How'd  st.  5.50  o  5.75;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a ;  country,  5,33  k5.50;  Alexand'a, 

5. 38  a  6.75;  I'redricks'g,  5.3S  u  5.50;     Peters'g,  new, 

5.38  a  6.50;    Kye   flour, a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  hlid.  17.00  a .    Grnin,  Wheat, 

North,  a ;    Vir. a ;  Rye,  North,  .81  a 

.84;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .65  a  .68;    Barley,  .—  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North, .—  a  — ;  Peas,  ivhite,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  9.50;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,   5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   12.50  a  13.50,  prime,  ll.OOo 

11.23;  Lard,  7^.  a  .9. 

HERBEMONT  ON    THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 

lust  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
OfEce  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  IK-rbemonI,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  -5  cents 

SILKWORM  EGGS 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  at  §1  per  thousand.  Tlii-y  can  be  sent  safely 
by  mail  if  ordered  immediately,  before  ttie  weather  be. 


LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

Just  received  from  F,ngland  the  following  choice  as- 
sortment of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  Gooseberry 
Plants,  which  are  ofl'ercd  to  the  public  with  confidence 
in  their  superior  quality,  their  genuineness,  and  fine 
condition.  They  will  be  packed  so  as  to  be  carried 
safely  any  distance;  but  those  that  have  to  go  far  svould 
better  be  ordered  without  delay.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-seven  kinds: 

White  Fruit. — Capper's  Bonny  Lass,  Boardman's 
Smiling  Beauty,  Holden's  White  Muslin,  Sampson's 
Queen  Ann,  Yates'  Thrasher,  Leigh's  Toper. 

Yellow  or  Amber.— Nelson's  Waves,  Hill's  Royal 
Sovereign,  Weedham's  Delight,  Large  Golden  Queen, 
Forbes'  Golden  Eagle,  Sandilord  British  Favorite. 

Red. — Walker's  Bank  of  England,  Kirsham's  Fair- 
maid,  Jolly  Minor,  Dean's  Glory  of  England,  Chad- 
wick's  Sportsman,  Boardman's  British  Hero,  Board- 
man's  Prince  Regent,  Fletcher's  Crown  Regent,  Mill- 
ing's Crown  Bob,  Eckerly's  Jolly  Printer,  Bell's  Glori- 
ous, Bratherton's  Overall. 

Grf.en — Hopley's  Shannon,  Parkinson's  Laurel, 
Allan's  Glory  of  Ratclifi". 

These  plants  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  sources  by  a  competent  person,  and  are  truly  fine. 

Prices. Several  of  these  varieties  are  sold  from  the 

gardens  at  from  50  cents  to  §1  per  plant,  (they  are  all 
superior  kinds,)  but  1  offer  them  as  follows: 

Purchasers  may  select  at  40  cents  each,  or  thirteen 
plants  for  $5.  When  the  selection  is  left  to  us  we  will 
send  three  plants  for  $1,  or  sixteen  for  p.  The  num- 
ber of  each  kind  is  very  limited. 


BAI.TII1IORZ:  PKZCES  CVaRENT. 


BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE  OR  SHEPHERDIA 
OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
When  our  friends  send  to  us  for  Gooseberry  Plants 
we  can  very  conveniently  pack  with  them  one  or  more 
of  these  truly  splendid  trees,  which,  when  in  bearing, 
are  literally  loaded  with  delicious  red  berries,  resem- 
bling the  Antwerp  Currant,  and  set  as  thickly  on  every 
twig  as  kernels  of  corn  on  the  ear.     Price  $1  each. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  market  remains  without 
change.  A  few  sales  of  flour  have  been  made  at  our 
quotations.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  is  $5 
a  $5.12.  There  is  no  grain  arriving  except  by  wagons, 
and  that,  of  course,  in  very  small  parcels. 

ToBACCo.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5. GO; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  S. 00; 
wrappery, su liable f or  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  241  hhds.  Md.;  22  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  3   hhds.  Vir.— total  266  hhds. 

Floor — best  wh:tewheatf3mily,$6.75  o  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  5. 12^  a5.25;  city  mills,  5.00  a  5.12^; 

city  mills  extra5.1SJ  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  60;  — 

Grain, best  red  wheat,  1. 00 0  1.05;    white  do  l.C5n  l.IO; 

— Corn,  white,  55  a  58,  yellow,  55  a  58; Rte,  70  0  — 

—Oats,  40  a  41— Beans,  76  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seed  8.00  0 Timotht, —  a Or- 

CHARP    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OalGrass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  75  a  874-Lucerne  —  n  37J  Ib.- 
•Barlet,-Flaxseei  1.60nl.62-CoTToN.Va.lO  0  12-Lou. 
12al3-Alab.  10  n.l  1  i— Tenn. .  lOn.  12;  N.Car.lO  a  .12; 
Upland  10al2— WnTSKET,  hhds.  1st  p.28i„— ;in  bbls. 

29^8  30 Wool,  WasAfii,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  33;  half  do.  30  «  33;  quarterdo.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwttslieit,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  0  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  o  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  18;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton, «200o  215,  Country,  dew-rolled  6 
a  7c.  lb.  waier-rotted.T  aSc— Feathers, 37a  33;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  00  a ground,  1 .60  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  perton  33.  CO  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 2 8. 00  a  30. Oo  ; bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.60  a  6.25 — 
Oak  wood,  4.00  o4.50;  Hickory, 5. 50  a  6. 00;  Pine,  2.25. 


ANTWERP    RASPBERRY   AND  CURRANT 
BUSHES;-GENUINE. 

Just  received  a  few  plants  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry, best  kind,  at  25  cents  each,  or|2.50  per  dozen. 
Common  kind  usually  known  by  this  name,  and  bearing 
fine  fruit,  12^  cents  each,  $1.25  per  dozen,  or  $8  per 
hundred. 

Genuine  Antwerp  or  Large  Dutch  Currants,  25  cents 
each,  or  ft2.50  per  dozen. 

Address  L  1-  HITCHCOCK. 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  *1  per  bushel. 

'  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


comes  warm. 


I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEIDS,  &c. 

J  S  EASTMAN  offers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz  (LOVER,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET.  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  WHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortmeut  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION  SETS. 

Likewi-e  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI. 
CULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
•idered  cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  Feb.  IS. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORES  NURSERY. 
The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices;- alter  Ihesc  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  offer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  Bufl'alo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  flowering  Horsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 
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GENERAL 
Agricnltural  and   Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  tjlfice  of  the  A.merican  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  conne.xion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

g^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  8ic. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  fur  that  purpose. 

Agests  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  arc  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  wiih  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.    (Terms  next  week.) 


g'^  Direction  of  Letters. — .Vddress  all  business  let 
ters  concerning  the  F.irmcr,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Pau!  and  Market  etrcets. 
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